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REPORT. 


Office  State  Board  op  Hobticultube,  ) 
San  FfiANCiaco,  Cal,,  January  23,  1892.  \ 

Hon.  H.  H.  Markham,  Oovemor  of  California: 

Sir:  In  acconiance  with  law,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
our  report  for  the  year  1891.,  being  the  third  annual  report  since  the 
law  was  amended  (Act  of  1889)  from  biennially  to  annually,  and  the 
eighth  report  since  the  inception  of  our  Board.  The  delay  in  ita  prepara- 
tion was  through  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

The  forty-second  fiscal  year  closed  June  30,  1891,  and  the  following 
are  the  expenditures  for  the  year: 

Library, __ '. _ $275  95 

Janitor _ - 207  76 

Eent 1,S33  00 

8fcenoffrapher..j 200  00 

Postage 690  85 

SundSes..-. 187  27 

Traveling  expenses _ 1,948  00 

Supplies _ 1 824  17 

Kepairs , _ 23*  SO 

Tefegrams -.- 61  t5 

Expressage,  freight,  and  cartage - „, 424  68 

Pnbllshing ;...  2,085  30 

Furniture ..- 548  60 

Papers -— --- 64  25 

Messenger _ _ _, 204  00 

Special  agents  and  experi  men  ting 8,139  MO 

I1Z.624  36 

Balance  from  forty-first  fiscal  year $28  03 

State  appropriation 12,500  00 

$12,528  02 
Expenditures _ _ _., 12,624  SS 

Balance $1  66 

The  expenditures  of  the  present  (forty-third)  fiscal  year,  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  are  as  followB: 

Library - - $1,272  90 

Janitor SO  90 

Rent -.. 875  00 

Postage _ 121  50 

Sundries 72  Sa 

Traveling  expenses 547  10 

Supplies-.- _ 50  flO 

Eepairs .j,«.  16  26     . 

Tel^Birems ■... ^TT^.  42  16     I 

Expressage,  freight, and  cartage. __ ._ «-..-, ri L i^^^BkjtJT  I  /!> 
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Publishing *1,910  26 

Famiture - 200  00 

Papers - -. 31  86 

Messenger - iS  OO 

Special  agents  and  experimenting ._  468  05 

I6.6H1  7S 

State  appropriation - - $10,000  00 

Eipenafturea 5,691  78 

Balance _^^SOS  22 

Appropriation _ _ (4,800  00 

Expended  ..- _ 2,400  00 

Balance _._ - _ -.      12,400  00 

Appropriation _ $5,000  00 

Expended - -.        1,500  00 

Balance $3,500  00 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ELLWOOD  COOPER, 

President 
B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  aworn  to  before  me,  January  23,  1892. 

[seal]  ALVAN  FLANDERS, 

Notary  Public. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 
TR^I^rSACTIONS 

STATE   BOARD   OF   HOETICULTTJilE. 


March  10,  1890. 

The  Board  met  in  Los  Angelea  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  meeting  held  in  Fresno,  November  8, 1389.  The  following  Com- 
miesioners  were  present;  Messrs.  Block,  Buck,  Kimball,  Miles,  Mosher, 
Runyon,  Thomas,  and  President  Cooper.     Absent:  Commissioner  White. 

The  minutes  of  November  4-8,  1889,  were  read  and  duly  approved. 

Nominations  for  the  position  of  Vice-President,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Com  mi  esi  oner  Peck,  were  then  declared  in  order. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
missioners present  for  Commissioner  Buck. 

■  The  Secretary  cast  the  vote  of  the  Commissioners  present  for  Com- 
mieeioner  L.  W.  Buck,  for  the  position  of  Vice-President,  and  he  was 
declared  unanimously  elected  by  President  Cooper. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read,  covering  the  period  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  was  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  TreaBurer'e  report  was  then  read,  making  the  following  exhibits: 

Appropriation _ __ 112,500  00 

Total  expenditures  since  last  report  up  to  March  1, 1890 (iS,714  S2 

Amount  expended  up  to  last  meeting. _ 6,569  61 

10,284  i-i 

Balance $2,215  47 

Appropriation _ _.       S4,S00  00 

Expended.- - 3,200  00 

Balance _ Sl,eOO  00 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was,  on  motion  of  Commissioner  Block, 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

REPORT    OP    THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  presented  their  report,  as  follows: 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  1,  1890. 
To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticviture  of  Galifornia: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Executive  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  following  report,  which  is  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion of  the  books,  accounts,  and  vouchers  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary   I 
of  the  Board,  as  well  as  of  all  the  property  under  the  control  of  the.  I  ^ 
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Board,  including  office  furniture,  fixtures,  library,  etc.,  made  at  the  office 
of  the  Board,  February  24  and  25,  1890: 

First — ^The  book  of  original  entry,  covering  the  period  from  July  1, 
1S8S,  to  February  8, 1890,  every  entry  being  examined  in  detail,  clearly 
showed  the  amount  paid  and  for  what  it  was  paid. 

Second— We  examined  as  a  whole  all  the  bills  paid  by  the  Board  from 
date  of  removal  to  present  offices,  about  July  14, 1887,  to  February  8, 
1890,  and  compared  each  bill  with  the  receipt  showing  its  full  payment. 
Third — We  examined  and  appraised  all  the  furniture,  in  most  in- 
stances relying  upon  the  bills  for  value,  and  where  no  bills  were  found, 
the  value  was  estimated. 

Fourth — The  library  we  found  to  contain  the  following  number  of 
books:  Twenty-one  volumes  turned  over  by  the  former  to  present  Sec- 
retary; two  hundred  and  two  volumes  secured  through  exchange;  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  volumes  bought,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  volumes  bought  in  paper  covers  or  without  covers,  and  which  have 
been  bound  or  are  in  process  of  binding— one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  volumes  in  all,  and  valued  as  follows:  Twenty-one 
volumes,  $210,  estimated.  The  values  of  the  foUowing  were  ascertained 
from  the  bills:  Nine  hundred  and  five  volumes,  $1,235  90;  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  volumes,  $100.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  volumes,  $1,545,  total  value  of  hbrary. 

Fifth — Electrotypes  and  woodcuts,  forming  an  exceedingly  valuable 
collection,  covering  about  eighteen  superficial  feet,  cannot  have  cost  less 
than  $1,000,  although  we  did  not  separate  the  bills  of  items,  so  aa  to 
determine  the  exact  cost.  These  cuts  and  electrotypes  number  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces,  some  of  them  as  many  as  five  separate 
subjects. 

Sixth — We  found  an  itemized  account  of  old  furniture,  waste  paper, 
rubbish,  and  truck  sold,  amounting  to  $79  50,  said  amount  having  been 
tui-ned  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Seventh — We  found  by  the  Secretary's  report  a  balance  of  $2,214  27 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  to  carry  on  all  its  operations  till 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  June  30th.  The  average  monthly 
expenses  for  the  nineteen  months  from  July  1, 1888,  to  February  1, 1890, 
have  been  about  $520.  Applying  this  average  to  the  remaining  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  find  that  $2,600  will  be  required.  However, 
from  this  amount  there  should  be  deducted  one  month's  rent,  $135,  not 
embraced  in  the  above  statement,  and  jJso  the  sum  of  $223  64  in  value 
of  postage  stamps  now  on  hand,  thus  leaving  the  amount  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  about  equal  to  the  probable  expenses  to  be  incurred  before 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Eighth — A  careful  examination  of  the  various  rooms  and  offices  of 
the  Board  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  furniture,  fix- 
twe^^arpets,  etc.,  amounted  to  $2,700,  which  amount  does  not  include 
the  expense  of  putting  up  the  various  partitions,  painting,  etc. 

Ninth — The  actual  running  expenses  of  the  Board,  based  on  the 
amount  disbursed  in  the  nineteen  months,  July  I,  1888,  to  February  1, 
1890  (not  including  salaries,  which  are  provided  for  by  law,  nor  the 
purchase  of  any  permanent  property),  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 


TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE   BOARD.  7 

EspeJiaeBOf  members  of  Board  attending  two  Conventions (640  00 

Expenses  of  members  of  Eseoiitive  Committee  attending  two  meetings 310  00 

Expenses,  incidental,  two  Conventions 150  00 

Expenses  of  stenographer,  two  ConTentions 600  00 

Traveling  eipensea  of  two  clerks,  two  Conventioiis 160  00 

Eipenses  one  yeai^s  rent,  twelvemonths,  at  (135  per  month 1,660  00 

Incidental  office espenses,  twelvemonths....  —  1,284  00 

Postage  stamps,  ?105per  month,  twelve  months. 1,280  00 

Total 16,154  00 

This  estimate  is  based  entirely  on  the  average  expenses  of  the  Board 
during  the  period  reviewed,  but  cannot  fairly  represent  our  future 
requirements,  especially  when  we  consider  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  made  on  the  Board  for  many  purposes,  among  which  we  mav 
mention  the  increasing  demand  of  fruit  growers  for  experimental  work 
in  suppressing  our  numerous  fruit  pests,  and  the  study  of  diseases  of 
trees  and  plants;  the  largely  increased  expense  of  the  annual  report, 
consequent  upon  its  increased  size.  The  present  report  being  larger 
than  any  previously  published,  a  greater  sum  will  be  required  in  its 
distribution,  not  only  in  postage,  but  in  express  and  freight  charges,  in 
drayage,  in  paper  for  wrapping,  in  boxes  for  transportation  in  quantity 
to  Conventions  and  districts.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  the  work  of  the 
Board  is  increasing  so  fast  in  importance  that  its  expenses,  with  the 
most  rigid  and  exacting  economy,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
$6,250  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Tenth — A  careful  examination  of  the  books  of.  the  Secretary  develops 
the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  April  17  to  July  1,  1887,  there  was 
no  money  in  the  State  Treasury  with  which  to  pay  the  absolutely  indis- 
pensable expenses  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  Secretary  paid  such  bills 
to  the  amount  of  $414,  and  that  no  portion  of  such  indebtedness  has 
been  refunded  to  Mr.  Lelong,  We  also  fdund  that  Mr.  Lelong  had  also 
paid  out  $166  78  in  discounts  on  State  warrants,  a  part  of  such  dis- 
counts having  actually  been  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Board,  We  also 
found  bills  («  the  amount  of  $80  18,  whichwere  paid  by  the  Secretary, 
and  no  part  thereof  has  been  returned  to  him. 

We  further  found  that  while  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Board,  during  the  presentation  and  pendency  of  the  amended  horti- 
cultural bill  before  the  Legislature,  that  the  Secretary  incurred  expenses 
for  travehng  and  other  incidentals  to  the  amount  of  $362  30,  itemized 
statements  being  rendered  for  every  disbursement.  We  therefore  find 
that  there  is  now  due  to  Mr.  Lelong  the  sum  of  $1,023  71,  for  moneys 
actually  disbursed  by  him  for  account  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticult- 
ure, which  sura  does  not  embrace  any  charge  for  interest,  which  is 
properly  chargeable  for  the  use  of  his  money. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  Jnne  30,  1890,  to  June  30,  1?91,  the  appropria- 

lion  is -- . jiI2,o00  00 

Minimum  estimate  for  expenses i6,250  00 

Due  Seorelar>- ..^mjl        _ 

Leaving  a  probable  balance  of - 16,226  29 

The  publications  of  the  Board  must  sustain  the  enviable  character  of 
the  horticulturists  of  our  State,  and  to  do  it  every  step  must  be  an 
advancing  one;  and  in  this  regard,  we  may  say  that  we  believe  the  dis- 
semination of  exact  knowledge  deduced  from  experiments,  through  the 
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medium  of  our  publicationa,  to  be  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
work  of  our  Board. 

To  summarize,  we  beg  to  eay  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
offices  of  our  Secretary,  we  find  that  hie  duties  have  been  performed  in 
an  exceedingly  eatisfactory  manner.  We  find  the  furniture  and  fixtures 
of  the  offices  of  the  Board  to  be  of  a  useful  and  not  of  an  extravagant 
character,  when  the  importance  of  this  department  is  considered. 

The  general  arrangement,  neatness,  and  good  order  maintained  at  all 
times  is  highly  commendable  to  our  Secretary,  and  is  worthy  of  great 
praise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANK  A.  KIMBALL, 
J.  L.  MOSHER, 
ELL  WOOD  COOPER, 

Executive  Committee. 

Commissioner  Block  made  a  few  complimentary  remarks  and  said  he 
was,  indeed,  very  glad  that  such  report  was  made,  and  moved  that  the 
report  be  received,  adopted,  and  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Board,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Board  toward  the  Secretary,  for  the 
efficient  services  performed  by  him  since  his  accession  to  the  office. 
Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Commissioner  Block  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  are 
hereby  given  full  power  to  settle  the  account  due  the  Secretary  in  any 
way  they  choose.     Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Block,  Commissioners  Cooper,  Moeher, 
and  Miles  were  appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  set  of  resolutions  in 
memory  of  the  late  General  M.  G.  Vallejo,  former  Treasurer  and 
Commissioner. 

The  President  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  a  parasite  that  is 
now  destroying  the  red  scale  in  Florida- 
Commissioner  Block  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  procure  said  parasite  for  distribution  in  this  State.  Motion 
carried. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Block,  the  Secretary  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  of  eight  weeks,  said  leave  to  be  taken  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee, 

On  motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  General  Vallejo. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

^^-^  March  14,  1890. 

-     The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     AU  the  Commissioners 
were  present  except  Commissioner  White. 

The  committee  appointed   to   draft   resolutions    of   respect  to   the 
memory  of  the  late  General  Vallejo,  submitted  the  following: 


'WHEBeAS,    It 

Valle' 

beit 


. ._., pleased  Almighty  ( 

Vallejo,  our  fiDrmer  Treasurer,  ana  Coit 
■■eit 
Btsolved,  That  In  the  death  of  General  Vallejo  b 


1  friend,  and  the 
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Slate  3  dutiful  servant,  who  for  many  years  occupied  the  position  of  Treaaurer  of  this 

Sesolved,  That  we,  tiie  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  in  session  at  Los  Angeles,  this 
the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  1890,  extend  to  the  family  of  the  law  General  Vallejo  our 
sympathy  and  condolence  in  this  their  great  bereaveraent; 

liesolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and 
tliat  a  copy  be  engrossed  and  attested  to  by  the  ollicers  of  this  Board,  and  tranaraitted 
to  the  family  of  the  late  General  Vallejo. 

■"  ELLWOOD  COOPER, 

J.  L.  MOSHER, 
FRED.  C.  MILES, 

Committee. 

Commissioner  Block  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted  and 
spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  a  copy  be  transmitted 
to  the  family  of  the  late  General  Vallejo.     Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Commissioner  Block  moved  that  the  next  State  Convention  of  Fruit 
G-rowers  be  held  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  date  thereof  to  he  fixed  by  the 
President.     Motion  caiTied. 

Commissioner  Buck  moved  that  when  the  Board  adjourn,  it  do  so  to 
meet  at  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  call  of  the  President.     Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Block,  the  subject-matter  with  regard 
to  lithographic  plates  for  the  next  annual  report  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  full  power  to  act. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  work 
performed  by  the  Secretary,  presented  the  following: 

To  the  htmoTi^le  State  Board  of  SorticiiUurc: 

Gentlbmen  ;  Weraost  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
as  the  sentiments  of  thif  Board  towards  our  Secreta^; 

Hesotved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of  said  Board,  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  In 
which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  th)ra  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the 
office  to  the  present  date,  and  especially  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  ma1«rial 
for  the  report  of  this  Board  fbr  the  year  18M. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANK  A.  KIMBALL. 
A.  BLOCK. 
L.  W.  BUCK, 

Committee. 
Adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  Board  then  adjourned. 


REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS. 

November  18, 18&0. 

The  Board  met  in  pursuance  to  call,  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  following 
Commissioners  were  present:  Messrs.  Block,  Buck,  Miles,  Mosher,  Run- 
yon,  Thomas,  White,  and  President  Cooper.  Absent:  Commissioner 
Kimball. 

The  minutes  of  March  10-14,  1890,  were  read  and  approved. 

treasurer's  report. 

The  Treasurer,  Sol.  Runyon,  presented  his  report  from  March  10  to 
October  7, 1890.     Said  report  showed  the  following  exhibit: 

Eapenditures-March  5,  1890 $36193 

Expenditures-March  31.1890 -j,,^-.-     1.8«J  32  , 

^"*^ - CTgiTizecTBy^ 
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Leavine  a  balance  from  the  forty.first  fiscal  year  of  *1  02,  which,  with  (25  discount 
from  a  bUl  for  Stenographer's  fees,  leaves  a  balance  of  136  02,  whicl.  is  credited  to  the 
forty-secoud  fiscal  year, 

July  11,  1880 J9  7SO  75 

AUCTiat  19. 1890 qnn  ai 

Se^mber  4, 1890 "     "" ^^  m 

8epteniber25, 1880.__ SS  S 

October  7, 1890 _ __ "\"iy^^\\["""\~]]  7^^ 

Balance  forward  ftom  forty-first  fiscal  year S2e  02  *  ' 

Appropriation _ _ '."V.'.V.       12,500  00 

13,526  02 

^"''"'^^ - - - - $6,^68 

On  motion  of  Commiaeioner  Block,  the  report  was  accepted  and  ordered 
placed  on  file. 

secretaky's  report. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  waa  read,  covering  the  period  since  the 
last  meeting,  as  foUowa: 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  kind  consideration 
this  brief  report,  as  your  Secretary,  since  your  laat  meeting: 

'The  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1890  has  just  been  issued, 
although  it  is  still  in  process  of  binding.  This  report  contains  four 
colored  lithographic  plates,  eleven  photo-engraving  plates,  and  numerous 
wood  engravings.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  press  of  time  ehould  not 
have  permitted  further  investigations;  this,  however,  will  be  followed 
through  the  winter  months,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  so  made 
will  be  issued  Irom  time  to  time  in  bulletin  form. 

In  accordance  with  your  views  as  expressed  at  the  last  meeting,  the 
Executive  Committee  haa  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  with 
■  regard  to  the  parasites  and  predaceous  insects  that  have  been  reported 
to  exist  in  various  parts  of  Florida.  Th^e  investigations  were  carried  on 
very  extensively,  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  bulletin  form. 
The  orchards  that  had  been  reported  as  having  been  freed  of  scale  insects 
by  parasites  were  carefully  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  yet  infested, 
although  very  slightly.  No  parasites  were  found  that  had  decreased  the 
peats,  but  the  trees  had  thrown  off,  orrather  outgrown  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  uee  of  chemical  fertilizers,  which  were  appHed  to  the  soil 
very  freely.  By  this  method  the  trees  are  made  to  outgrow  the  damaged 
or  infested  parts  of  the  trees.  Everything  that  was  considered  of  any 
value  to  horticulturists  was  looked  into,  and  the  trip  was  indeed  very 
inexpensive,  and  the  information  obtained  has  proved  of  much  good, 
^e  aro-now  in  communication  with  parties  in  various  countries,  and 
coHMgnments  of  parasites  and  predaceous  insects  will  be  secured  in  this 
way. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  had  three  meetings  since  your  last 
session.  At  the  meeting  of  July  1,  1S90,  there  were  present  Commis- 
sioners Cooper,  Kimball,  and  Moeher.  November  18th  to  21st,  inclusive 
was  the  date  fixed  for  the  holding  of  the  Fourteenth  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention,  at  Santa  Cruz. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  July  30th,  but  no  quorum  being  present, 
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Chairman  Mosher  adjourned  the  meeting  to  August  13th.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  met  to  consider  applications  for  the  position  of  Quaran- 
tine OflReer,  After  due  consideration  of  all  applications  before  them, 
Alexander  Craw  was  selected  as  such.  On  motion  of  Commissioner 
Cooper,  Mr.  Craw  waa  made  ex  officio  Entomologist  of  the  Board.  Said 
appointment  was  made  to  take  effect  September  1, 1890.  Miss  Ella  Hal- 
lahan  was  instructed  to  fill  the  office  during  said  interim. 

It  was  ordered  that  two  glass  houses  be  immediately  erected  for  the 
protection  and  propagation  of  the  Vedalia  threugh  the  winter.  In 
accordance  with  the  order  made  by  the  Executive  Committee,  bids  were 
called  for  the  erection  of  two  glass  houses  covering  orange  trees  eighteen 
feet  high.  The  lowest  bidders  were  J.  M.  Griffith  &  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Their  bid  was  as  follows: 

Material  for  two  elas3  bouses (390  00 

Glass  and  Rlaaing ._ 15S  75 

Hoota  and  hinges...  2  00 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-ail  feet  sash 8  17 

Carpenter  worl£_ _ 26  OO 

Total —  (582  92 

Apart  from  this  there  were  a  few  extras,  amounting  to  $12  05;  the 
painting  cost  $23  50,  and  the  sixty-four  square  feet  of  fine  brass  wire 
mesh,  used  in  the  ventilators,  at  55  cents  per  square  foot,  cost  $31  68, 
making  the  total  cost,  complete,  $650  15.  These  houses  are  very  sub- 
stantial, and  will  last  many  years  to  come.  They  were  erected  upon  the 
grounds  of  Col.  J.  R.  Dobbins,  at  San  Gabriel.  Colonel  Dobbins  has 
kindly  offered  to  assist  the  Board  in  the  undertaking.  He  wiU  care  for 
and  watch  the  progress  made  by  the  Vedalia  during  the  winter  months 
without  charge.  Last  winter  it  appeared  very  much  as  if  the  Vedalia 
had  died  out,  and  perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  Board  that 
they  were  preserved  through  the  winter.  Many  colonies  were  placed  in 
various  parts  late  in  winter,  and  frem  these  places  they  were  distributed 
all  over  the  State  in  the  spring.  In  the  spring  none  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  State,  except  where  they  had  been  colonized  by  the 
Board.  The  committee  has  felt  that  the  risk  of  their  living  through 
the  winter  unprotected  is  too  great,  and  it  is  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  a  failure  that  these  precautions  have  been  taken. 

At  the  last  Convention  held  in  Los  Angeles,  it  was  resolved  to  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  the  discoverer  of  the  Vedalia  cardinalis,  a 
suitable  memento,  as  a  token  of  esteem  from  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted,  the  following  subscribed 
most  liberally:  Mrs.  Hannah  Holliater,  Santa  Barbara;  J,  A.  Graves, 
Los  Angeles;  A.  B.  &  A.  S.  Chapman,  San  Gabriel;  Sol.  Runyon,  Court- 
land;  Ellwood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara;  J.  "W.  Wolfskill,  Los  Angeles;  S. 
P.  Stow,  Santa  Barbara;  A.  Block,  Santa  Clara;  L.  W.  Buck,  Vacaville; 
D.  W.Coquillett,  Los  Angeles;  "Eural  Californian,"  Los  Angeles;  G.  B. 
Griffith,  Los  Angeles;  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society;  J.  DeBarth 
Shorb,  San  Gabriel;  H.  W.  O'Melveny,  Los  Angeles;  Tim  Carroll,  Ana- 
heim; First  National  Bank  of  Pasadena,  Pasadena;  N.  W.  Blanchard, 
Santa  Paula;  George  S.  Patton,  San  Gabriel;  Newhall  &  Hall,  Duarte; 
W.  H.  Workman,  Los  Angeles;  S.  Richardson,  San  Gabriel;  Germaiu 
Fruit  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Theo.  Deming,  Sacramento;  G.  F.  Starr,  ■ 
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Yuba  City;  Fred.  C.  Miles,  Penryn;  F.  E.  Gray,  Alhambra;  Abbot 
Kinney,  Lamanda  Park;  B.  Gr.  Stabler,  Yuba  City;  N.  C.  Carter,  Pasa- 
dena; E.  W.  Maslin,  Sacramento;  A.J,  Cooper,  Los  Angeles;  Sam 
McKinlay,  Los  Angeles;  R.  H.  Gilman,  Anaheim;  A.  C.  Thomson, 
Duarte;  John  Burr,  San  Fernando, 

_  It  was  decided  that  for  the  present  the  most  suitable  memento  to  be 
given  Mr,  Koebele  be  a  gold  watch,  chain,  and  charm,  and  a  set  of 
diamonds  for  Mrs.  Koebele.  Accordingly,  by  special  request,  these 
presents  were  selected  and  purchased  by  two  committees,  consisting  of 
Commissioners  Mosher  and  Miles,  W.  H.  Robinson  of  Stockton,  Alex. 
Craw  and  Chris.  Jorgensen  of  San  Francisco.  The  watch  bears  the 
following  inscription: 

"Presented  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  to  Albert  Koebele,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Vedalia  cardtnalis,  as  a  token  from  the  fruit  growers  of 
California,  November  18,  1890." 

I  now  turn  the  same  over  to  President  Cooper,  who  has  been  especially 
requested  to  present  the  same  to  Mr.  Koebele  and  wife,  I  also  turn 
over  the  balance  of  the  unexpended  funds  and  all  vouchers  thereto 
attached. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  feelings  of  gratitude,  and 
to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  most  magnificent  silver  tea  service  which 
you,  on  June  24, 1890,  commissioned  to  bear  to  me  a  birthday  greeting. 

The  work  you  are  doing  and  the  results  accomplished  will  forever 
stand  to  your  credit,  and  what  little  I  may  have  done  to  assist  you  in 
your  good  work  has  been  with  the  aim  of  relieving  you  of  part  of  the 
great  responsibilities  delegated  to  you  by  the  people,  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  become  associated  with  men  who  vie  with  each  other  to 
promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  a  great  and  noble  State. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  M.  LELONG, 

Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  15, 1890. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  adopted  and  ordered  spread  in  full 
upon  the  minutes- 

The  Executive  Committee  laid  before  the  Board  the  cause  of  the 
resignation  of  George  Rice  on  July  1,  1890.  The  Board,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  facta  laid  before  them,  approved  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee  by  unanimous  vote. 

Commissioner  Block  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved.  That  w 
live  Committee  in 
Offiwr. 

^^^missioner  Block  moved  that  the  fifteenth  State  Convention  of 
^ruit  Growers  be  held  at  Marysville,  in  November,  1891.     Adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  SEMI-ANNUAL  SESSION. 

April  15,  1891. 

The  Board  convened  in  semi-annual  session,  at  the  office  of  the 
Board  in  San  Francisco.  Present:  Commissioners  Kimball,  Mijes, 
Mosher,  Eunyon,  Thomas,  and  President  Cooper.  Absent:  Commis- 
sioners Block  and  Buck. 

Letters  were  read  from  Commissioners  Block  and  Buck,  regi'etting 
their  absence. 

The  minutes  of  November  18th  were  read  and  approved. 

treasurer's  keport. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Sol.  Runyon,  showed  the  expenditures 
made  since  the  last  meeting,  as  follows: 

Warrantspaid— October  26, 1890..- (463  33 

November26th._ T2^  40 

December  3d.- - - -- 1,856  75 

December  31st -- - 566  H 

January  29, 1891 -_ 619  81 

February2Sth , - 659  33 

■" (i,759  76 

Amount  eipended  per  last  report - — .     5,594  34 

Total - - ¥10,554  09 

Appropriation - - (13,500  00 

Balance  on  hand  (ram  forty-first  fiscal  ¥ear.___ _ 26  03 

(12,626  03 

Balance  unexpended (2,171  93 

The  Executive  Committee  certified  that  they  had  examined  the  report, 
and  that  the  same  was  correct.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered 
placed  on  file. 

REPORT   OF   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  presented  their  report,  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  Executive  Committee,  met  on  January  19th  and 
on  April  14,  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  books  of  the  Board 
kept  by  the  Secretary,  and  those  kept  by  the  Treasurer.  We  beg  to 
report  that  we  examined  the  books,  and  all  vouchers  in  detail,  from  the 
date  of  our  last  report,  March  1,  1890,  to  date,  and  find  the  same  cor- 
rect. At  your  coming  meeting  we  shall  submit  a  fuller  report,  embrac- 
ing all  the  expenditures  so  made. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  L.  MOSHER, 
ELLWOOD  COOPER, 
FRANK  A,  KIMBALL, 

Executive  Committee. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 
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ELECTION    OP    OFFICERS. 

The  President  announced  the  nest  order  of  business  to  be  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  next  two  years.  The  following  were  elected  by  unani- 
mous vote: 

^^it=*-.i--V -    - -- - Ellwood  Cooper. 

Vice-President ____ ___ L.  W.  Buck. 

Treasurer _ __ Sol.  Ennyon 

Auditor _ I   T     Mosher 

Secretary  and  Chief  Hortionltnral  Omcer ...V.....V "b' M  Lelong' 

Quarantine  OfMcer.- __ _ Alexander  Craw! 

^I'^* - --- - ----- - EUaHallahan. 

President  Cooper,  on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  the  following  address: 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.    ELLWOOD  COOPER. 

In  accepting  again  the  position  of  President,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  duties  or  responsibilities  involved  in  so  doing.  We  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  more  and  make  greater  efforts  in  advancing  the  fruit 
industry.  The  attempt  to  abolish  the  State  Board  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  convince  us  that  we  will  have  to  watch  with  the  greatest 
care  all  legislative  action,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a 
calamity  as  would  result  in  any  change  in  our  organization.  Among 
the  fruit  growers  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  State  there  can  be  but 
one  feeling  as  to  the  importance  of  the  work  we  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form. We  must  accept  the  position  only  with  the  conviction  that  more 
18  required  of  us. 

The  first  horticultural  bill  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  required 
many  amendments,  which  have  been  secured  from  time  to  time,  until, 
as  I  thought,  we  had  succeeded,  at  the  hands  of  the  previous  Legislature, 
in  getting  a  law  that  enabled  us  to  render  the  greatest  service  to  the 
fruit  industry.  We  found  that  after  all  this  struggle,  and  the  devotion 
to  the  cause  that  stimulated  our  members  in  giving  their  time  and  best 
thoughts  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  an  attempt  by  ignorant  legis- 
lators, either  from  partisan  motives  or  for  mere  sensation,  was  made 
to  wipe  ue  out  of  existence  with  one  sweeping  stroke.  The  thing  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  action  in  the  future.  If 
each  coming  Legislature  is  to  tamper  with  the  horticultural  interests, 
we  cannot  do  eflective  work  nor  secure  the  best  service  in  our  executive 
officer  B. 

We  have  now  a  very  eflfective  working  department;  our  officers  com- 
mand the  respect  of  fruit  growers,  are  intelligent,  energetic  workers,  and 
are  doing  a  service  to  the  State  that  would  be  difEcult  to  replace  in  the 
event  of  a  change  that  might  take  place  if  their  holding  was  insecure. 
Bordering  States  have  seen  the  wonderful  development  of  our  fruit 
industry.  All  of  them  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  follow  California's 
-example.  They  are  creating  similar  laws  on  the  subject  and  will  outbid 
us  for  effective  service.  We  must,  therefore,  secure  permanency  to  valu- 
able workers.  We  must  have  an  understanding  among  all  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  State  that  any  legislator  who  dares  to  tamper  with  the 
horticultural  interests  must  be  debarred  from  any  further  political  posi- 
tion requiring  the  suffrages  of  our  people.  This  will  be  simple  and  tangi- 
ble, because  we  represent  all  political  parties.  In  the  event  of  corruption 
or  misapplied  funds,  I  am  confident  that  each  member  of  the  Board 
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would  be  first  to  denounce  it,  and  eager  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
change.  The  law  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  has  been  wisely  drawn.  If 
the  Governors  do  their  duty,  bad  appointments  will  not  be  made.  That 
our  enemies  were  insincere  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  vot« 
was  recorded  against  us  when  it  came  to  a  final  passage. 

In  our  interview  with  his  Excellency  Governor  Markham,  I  am  happy 
to  state  he  is  in  accord  with  the  fruit  industries,  and  fully  agrees  with 
the  great  feature  of  our  work — that  is,  to  furnish  the  literature  that  will 
inform  the  fruit  growers  how  to  be  successful  in  fruit  growing. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  I  call  upon  you, 
each  one,  to  present  a  plan  (in  writing)  to  be  discussed  at  a  Board  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Marysville,  November  next,  before  the  Convention  con- 
venes, as  to  how  the  legislative  matter  is  to  be  presented  to  the  fruit 
growers  at  said  Convention.  If  there  is  to  be  uncertainty  in  the  perma- 
nency of  the  work,  I,  for  one,  will  feel  discouraged  and  must  decline  any 
longer  to  take  an  active  part. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  has  been  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  an  entomologist  to  Australia  and  adjacent 
islands  to  search  for  parasitic  insects,  and  send  same  (if  to  be  found)  to 
California  for  colonization  and  distribution  among  our  fruit  growers,  to 
counteract  the  ravages  of  noxious  insects  so  destructive  to  the  fruit 
industry.  We  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, asking  of  his  department  to  place  at  our  disposal  Albert  Koebele,  to 
send  on  such  mission. 

The  importance  of  such  a  mission  cannot  be  overestimated.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  pass  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Legislature  and  to  his 
Excellency  Governor  Markham,  for  placing  this  amount  at  our  disposal. 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  some  plan  organized  by  which  our  hor- 
ticultural reports  could  be  reproduced.  We  are  now  without  books,  with 
a  constant  and  increasing  demand.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legis- 
lature we  must  be  prepared  to  present  definite  information  as  to  the  size 
and  probable  cost  of  reproducing  our  entire  work — that  is,  to  abridge, 
selecting  all  the  most  important  parts,  and  putting  in  such  shape  that 
all  the  reports,  commencing  with  1885  and  1886,  down  to  1891,  and  in- 
cluding the  same,  would  make  one  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  pages.  Such  a  book  could  have  no  equal  in  horticultural 
importance.  It  would  be  invaluable  to  our  public  schools — in  fact,  it  is 
a  necessity. 

A  certain  number  will  be  required  for  every  school  in  the  State.  These 
books  are  now  required  by  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  The  children 
will  not  only  be  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  entomology,  but  a  practical 
knowledge  of  fruit  growing.  Eastern  tourista  are  purchasing  liinds  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  It  seems  to  be  the  ambition,  the  one  desire,  to 
possess  a  fruit  orchard.  We  should  encourage  this,  and  furnish  such 
information  as  would  encourage  them  as  well  as  save  them  from  serious 
mistakes.  To  satisfy  this  demand  will  requii-e  twenty  thousand  copies. 
Some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  sell  copies  to  other  States  and 
foreign  countries.  Probably  five  thousand  copies  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  Such  books  could  be  sold  at  a  large  profit  to  the  State. 
I  shall,  at  an  early  date,  get  the  estimate  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  the  probable  number  necessary  for  the  public 
schools,  and  at  a  future  meeting  present  my  final  recommendation.        « 

The  horticultural  industry  is  the  growing  industry;  it  will  sooner  orl  r> 
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later  be  the  all-absorbing  interest.  We  cannot  take  any  steps  back- 
ward, nor  remain  in  a  stationary  position;  we  must  advance.  Our 
greatest  advancement  will  be  through  the  medium  of  public  schools. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  the  study  of  natural  science  and  the  develop- 
ment of  plant  life.  It  has  been  demonstrated  already,  even  with  the 
little  that  has  been  done,  that  the  school  children,  have  been  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge.  Baron  Ferd.  Von  Mueller  maintains,  in 
his  valuable  lectures  on  arboriculture,  that  the  human  mind  cannot  be 
properly  developed  without  coming  in  contact  with  growing  plants. 
The  care  engenders  a  sentiment,  a  feeling,  for  the  protection  of  their 
beat  development.  No  matter  how  degrading  may  have  been  the  sur- 
roundings of  little  children,  aa  soon  as  their  notice  and  attention,  their 
responaibility,  are  turned  towards  the  care  of  plants,  their  watchfulness 
and  guardianship  are  manifested  in  a  remarkable  degree-  No  instinct  in 
children  is  so  susceptible  of  development  as  their  love  of  animals,  their 
love  of  plants.  It  can  be  strengthened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  a  bar 
against  their  selfish  nature,  a  bar  against  surrounding  evils. 

We  need  a  larger  appropriation  to  prosecute  our  searches  for  parasitic 
insects.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  in  fighting 
insects  by  the  various  methods,  which,  at  best,  are  only  partially  effective, 
and  may,  in  the  end,  be  given  up.  We  should  not  relax  our  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  procuring  the  natural  enemies  to  destroy  all  noxious  insects 
that  disturb  our  fruits.  If  our  intelligence  is  not  employed  in  the  right 
direction  we  will  surely  be  defeated.  Then  let  us  adopt  nature's  plan, 
and  call  to  our  aid  that  which  was  created  for  the  special  purpose  and 
placed  within  our  reach.  Our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and 
will  pass  down  through  history  to  the  credit  of  California  fruit  growers 
that  they  were  first  to  practically  demonstrate  this  part  of  the  plan  of 
creation. 

The  question  of  economy  in  the  State  appropriations  should  not  deter 
U8  from  demanding  ample  funds  for  such  purposes.  The  State  has 
appropriated  $300,000  that  the  different  industries  could  be  properly 
exhibited  at  the  coming  World's  Fair.  In  the  past  few  years  millions 
have  been  appropriated  for  prisons,  insane  asylums,  homes  of  different 
kinds,  places  for  the  wicked  and  unfortunate.  The  criminal  is  better 
housed  and  fed  than  some  of  our  worthy  and  most  industrious.  Are 
these  classes  to  absorb  all  our  surplus,  or  shall  we  do  something  to 
encourage  the  worthy,  the  industrious,  who  are  struggling  for  mere  exist- 
ence? We  are  rapidly  multiplying  inmates  for  these  various  institutions. 
The  misery  and  degradation  caused  by  drunkenness,  by  idleness,  and  the 
whirl  of  shams  in  the  extravagances  of  modern  society,  is  appalling. 
Let  us  turn  our  sympathies  a  little  from  the  vicious  and  unfortunate  to 
the  virtuous,  industrious,  and  self-supporting.  Our  best  thoughts  and 
greatest  energies  should  be  given  in  thefr  behalf  By  education  alone 
can  weTS)unteract  the  growing  evils.  The  laws  of  creation,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  products  of  the  soil,  is  the  one  important  element  in  the 
instruction  of  our  youths.  It  transcends  everything  else.  Horticulture 
is  the  highest  branch  in  this  department.  Our  scope  must  be  enlarged; 
we  must  assume  a  position  adequate  to  the  importance  of  our  calling. 


TRANSACTIONS   OP   THE    BOARD, 


SlilORETAEY'S    BEPORT. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read,  wherein  he  informed  the  Board 
of  the  doings  of  his  office,  and  subordinates,  since  hie  last  report;  also 
as  to  the  legislative  enactments,  correspondence,  etc.,  and  the  following 
expenditures  since  the  last  report,  viz.: 

Library - _.  $287  20 

Pftpera.  subscriptions  to 60  40 

Repairs _.  68  70 

Teletpama.— _ 37  20 

OtSce  furniture ,.  533  75 

Janitor 148  75 

Rent._ __ 1,393  00 

Office  supplies 24S  27 

Cartafte,  freight,  and  ejcpreasage 247  61 

Stenographer 2D0  00 

Postage 655  15 

Publishing -., -  2.017  10 

Experimenting 2,4!I5  67 

Salary,  special  agents S91  60 

Salary,  clerk 140  OO 

Travehng  espensea,  Commiaaioners 789  OO 

Traveling  expenses,  officers &0S  OO 

Snndries 154  80 

Total- |10,S54  OB 

Appropriation $12,500  00 

Balance  on  hand  &om  forty-first  fiscal  year. ._   26  02 

12,626  03 

Balance  unexpended  ._ _ $2,171  93 

Also,  that  the  Legislature  had  allowed  for  the  uses  of  the  Board,  for 
the  forty-second  and  forty-third  fiscal  years,  the  following  amounts: 

For  the  uses  of  the  Board $20,000  00 

For  salaries - 9,600  OO 

Forexpert  to  Australia.- -   _ 5,000  00 

Total -..- — 134,600  00 

BEFOBT   OF   THE    QUARANTINE   OFFICER, 

The  report  of  the  Quarantine  Officer  was  then  read,  and  ordered 
placed  on  file,  as  follows; 

San  Francisco,  Cal,,  April  14, 1891. 

Gentlemen:  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  the  following  report 
of  the  doings  of  the  division  under  my  charge: 

During  the  past  year  many  thousands  of  fruit  trees  have  been 
imported  into  California  from  other  States  and  foreign  countries.  As 
the  danger  of  introduction  of  new  insect  pests  upon  them  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  great,  I  made  it  my  special  duty  to  carefully  investigate 
their  condition  upon  arrival  on  board  of  steamers  in  this  port.  When 
any  pests  known  to  be  injurious  were  found  upon  the  trees,  they  were 
kept  in  quarantine  until  disinfected  or  destroyed,  in  accordance  with 
my  instructions.  Several  lots  of  trees  from  Japan  have  been  received 
infested  with  Mytilaspts  Gloverit,  which  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of 
scale  insects,  as  it  attacks  the  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit.    Those  trees  were 


Another  importation  of  plants  {Gardenia  Fortunii)  from  Japan,  con- 
tained specimens  of  the  wax  scale  (Ceroplastis  rusci)  in  various  stages  I  ^^ 
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of  gi'owth.     Those  plants  were  disinfected.     I  have  frequently  made 
careful  inspection  of  them  since,  but  could  not  find  any  live  scale. 

At  present  citrus  trees  are  being  imported  from  Tahiti,  and  so  far 
no  lot  has  been  received  free  from  injurious  insects.  Lately  a  lot  was 
received,  and  found  to  be  badly  infested  (even  down  in  the  roots)  with 
three  different  kinds  of  scale,  not  yet  known  in  this  State;  one  was  a 
species  of  Lecanium,  one  a  Mytilaspis,  and  the  other  a  very  small 
Aspidlotus,  that  completely  covered  the  stem.  These  trees  were  imme- 
diately cast  into  a  fire  and  burned,  root  and  branch.  I  hear  of  several 
lots  that  are  expected  soon;  one  is  a  full  cargo  per  the  schooner  "Lena 
Sweaaey,"  due  about  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  various 
County  Boards  and  I  are  on  the  alert,  and  anxiously  await  their  arrival, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  distributed  throughout  the  State  before  they 
are  carefully  examined.     To  this  end  every  precaution  will  be  taken. 

Many  trees  have  been  received  by  rail,  and  the  County  Boards  of 
Horticultural  Commissioners  throughout  the  State  have  kept  a  sharp 
lookout,  so  that  no  infested  stock  should  escape.  The  Eastern  peach 
tree  borer  is  the  most  destructive  insect  found  upon  this  stock.  This 
pest  is  very  similar  to  the  California  species,  and  as  trees  have  been 
imported  from  the  Eastern  States  for  many  years  past,  it  no  doubt  baa 
been  brought  here  in  that  way.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  I 
examined  nearly  all  the  large  lots  received,  and  when  found  infested  I 
immediately  notified  the  owners  to  disinfect  the  trees  by  dipping  into  a 
strong  and  hot  insecticide  solution,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  all 
those  that  showed  the  presence  of  borers.  I  addressed  letters  to  all  the 
County  Boards  in  regard  to  this,  and  in  order  that  growers  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  borers  and  also  protect  their  trees  against  attack,  I 
have  issued,  under  your  instructions,  a  bulletin,  in  which  the  two  species 
are  illustrated;  a  full  description  is  also  gii'en,  also  recommendations 
for  their  destruction. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  success  attending  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Board  last  August  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ladybird  { Vedalia  cardinalis).  The  two  glass  houses  constructed 
uuder  Mr.  Lelong's  direction  at  San  Gabriel,  and  inclosing  large  orange 
trees,  have  proved  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
October  both  trees  were  stocked  with  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  and  by 
the  end  of  December  they  had  taken  complete  possession  of  the  trees,  and 
impressively  reminded  one  of  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years.  A 
small  colony  of  the  Vedalia  was  placed  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  the 
other  was  reserved  for  feed  or  future  use  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
ladybirds  bred,  and  the  young  larvte  are  now  becoming  numerous,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  Many  fruit  growers  have  already 
made  application  to  me  for  colonies,  the  Icerya  having  again  appeared 
in  their_gi'oves. 

In'several  localities  the  Aspidiotus  pemiciosus  has  decreased  in  num- 
-rcrs;  a  new  internal  parasite  has  been  discovered,  and  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

At  present  there  is  considerable  discussion  concerning  what  has  caused 
the  destruction  of  scale  insect  pests  infesting  trees  in  various  sections 
throughout  the  State.  In  most  every  case  where  such  conditions  have 
been  reported,  the  work  of  some  agent  is  plain.  I  have  made  several 
examinations,  and  in  most  every  instance  found  parasites  at  work,  and 
to  whom  the  work  of  extermination  may  be  credited.     Attention  is 
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■called  to  the  various  bulletins  lately  published,  wherein  they  are  fully 
set  forth. 

N.  W.  Motheral,  under  date  of  March  28,  1891,  reports:  "All  the 
orchards  in  this  part  of  Tulare  County  (Hanford)  are  comparatively 
clean.  The  scale  is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  ChUocorus  bivulnerus 
and  the  Scymnus  marginicollis.  The  trees  infested  with  scale  are 
covered  with  the  larvse  of  the  Scymnus,  and  if  no  accident  befalls  them 
the  pernicious  scale  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Tulare  County. 
N'owhere  else  do  they  seem  to  be  doing  as  good  work  as  here,  although 
at  Mountain  View,  near  San  Jose,  I  saw  this  Scymnus  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  have  learned  that  the  scale  has  since  disappeared.  There 
is  also  a  small  fly,  coming  to  maturity  in  June,  preying  on  the  pernicious 
scale,  but  their  work  is  not  extensive." 

Upon  some  of  the  orange  trees  imported  from  Japan  I  found  a  few 
yellow  scales  (Aspidiotus  eitrinus),  from  which  I  hatched  the  same 
parasite  that  is  at  work  in  several  orchards  at  San  Gabriel,  This  goes 
to  prove  that  we  have  got  the  true  enemy  of  this  scale.  Bulletin  No. 
57  illustrates  and  describes  this  parasite,  and  also  gives  directions  about 
colonizing  them. 

Next  to  insect  pests,  fungi  diseases  claim  the  attention  of  fruit  grow- 
ers, for  annually  great  quantities  of  fruit  are  destroyed  by  this  low  order 
of  vegetable  life.  Their  spores  are  so  light  that  they  are  carried  by  the 
wind  and  reinfest  trees  that  have  been  disinfected,  unless  the  fungicide 
contains  chemicals  that  will  remain  active  upon  the  tree  during  the 
growing  season.  Most  fungi  remedies  to  be  eliective  have  to  be  applied 
at  least  three  times  during  the  season,  and  as  this  implies  an  increased 
expenditure,  the  discovery  of  a  more  lasting  fungicide  will  be  the  pri- 
mary object  in  the  experiments  now  under  my  charge. 

During  the  summer  months  I  will  conduct  extensive  experiments  to, 
ascertain  the  best  remedies  for  the  various  pests  infesting  fruit  trees. 
The  trees  at  that  season  of  the  year  are  more  susceptible  to  injury,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  insects  are  in  the  most  vulnerable  stage,  and  the 
remedy  used  must  be  such  as  will  not  injure  the  tender  foliage  or  fruit. 

I  have  at  all  times  tried  to  discourage  the  importation  of  trees  into 
this  State,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  districts  where 
they  are  grown  are  badly  infested  with  dangerous  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases. This  State  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  free  from  the  peach  yellows  (a 
constitutional  disease  of  the  peach  tree  in  the  East)  and  the  Eastern 
plum  curculio.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of 
these  pests  or  diseases  from  being  introduced.  However  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fruit  men  are  among  the  first  to  purchase  such  trees, 
even  when  aware  of  the  danger  not  only  to  their  own  interests,  but 
those  of  the  entire  State. 

The  correspondence  in  my  division  has  been  quite  large;  also  the 
receipt  of  specimens  for  identification,  the  scope  of  which  covers  the 
entire  State.  But  as  it  is  desired  to  also  learn  of  matters  of  importance 
to  fruit  growers  from  abroad,  I  have  entered  into  correspondence  with 
parties  in  foreign  countries  with  the  object  in  view  of  ascertaining  any- 
thing of  importance  relating  to  parasites,  predaceous  insects,  etc.,  that 
could  be  profitably  and  successfully  introduced  into  this  State. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ALEXANDER  CRAW, 
Quarantine  Offi 

Digiii. 
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WORK  OF  THE  YEAR  1891. 

November  19,  1H91. 

The  Board  met  in  pursuance  to  call,  at.  Marysville.  Present:  Com- 
missioners Block,  Buck,  Kimball,  Mosher,  Miles,  Eunyon,  Thomas,  and 
White.     Absent:  CommisBioner  Cooper. 

The  minutes  of  April  15, 1891,  were  read  and  approved, 

treasurer's  report. 

The  Treasurer,  Sol.  Runyon,  presented  his  report  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, which  showed  the  following  exhibit: 

Warrants  paid— April  11,  1S91 _ $695  «5 

May  5,1891 8W  20 

Junes,  1«01 815  83 

July  13,  1S91 446  39 

$2,171  27 

Total  eipenditures  focty-aeoond  fiscal  year __. tl^.S26  36 

Balance  from  forty- firat  fiaoal  year |M  02 

Appropriation _ 12,500  OO 

'^'^    ^ ■ $12,626  <j2 

Amount  expended  $12,525  36,  le«a  $1  overpaid __    12,524  36 

Balance $1  6j 

yOBTY-THIRD   FISCAL  TBAB. 

Warrants  paid— July  13. 1891- -- _ --  $1,342  62 

Augviste.  1S91 814  OO 

September  18,  1891 - 684  66 

Octobers,  1891 _ 1,866  68 

Total -. 14,107  86 

Appropriation - -- 10,000  00 

Balance  unexpended — $5,892  15 

REPORT   OF    SECKETARY. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  read,  as  follows: 
To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

.  Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  submit  my  report  as  your  Secretary,  since  your 
last  meeting  held  at  San  Francisco,  April  16, 1891. 

The  forty-second  fiscal  year  closed  June  30, 1891,  and  the  following 
are  the  expenditures  for  the  year: 

Library _ - $275  95 

Janitor ' 207  75 

Rent,,.ir. 1,93a  00 

Sten^aphei — 200  00 

.^stage .690  86 

Sundnea .,_  187  27 

Traveling  expenses,  CommiBslonets..-— - 1,131  39 

Traveling  Bxpenses,  oiEcers 811  70 

Office  supplies - 32*  17 

Repairs - — 234  30 

T^grams _--- - -.-  61  45 

EspreBsagB,  freight,  and  cartage —  424  58 

Publishing _ 2,085  30 

Bxperiroenting _._ - 3.634  SO 

Furniture  .„. 548  50 
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Papers _ _._ $64  25 

Salary,  clerk ___  204  00 

Salary,  special  agents 506  60 

Total .._ 112,524  36 

Balance  from  forty-first  fiscal  year __ $26  02 

State  appropriation _ 12,600  00 

Total _._,     $12,526  02 

Expenditures 12,524  36 

Balance _.  $166 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  for  the  years  1889  and  1890  have 
become  entirely  exhausted.  The  applications  for  these  reports  have  by 
far  exceeded  our  ability  to  supply,  and  postal  cards  had  to  be  issued 
giving  notice  as  to  where  the  books  can  be  seen  for  reference.  The 
material  for  the  coming  1891  report  is  now  in  course  of  completion,  and 
we  shall  be  ready  to  forward  the  same  to  be  printed  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  field  of  investigation  and  experimentation  having  been  so  large, 
several  bulletins  have  been  issued  to  supply  the  desired  information 
upon  various  subjects,  as  follows:  "Olive  Oil,  its  Uses  and  Adulter- 
ations" (Proceedings  of  the  Olive  Growers'  Convention),  five  thousand 
copies;  "The  Peach  Yellows;  a  Warning  to  Fruit  Growers  of  the 
Danger  of  Introduction,"  five  thousand  copies;  "Citrus  Fruits,"  in  two 
parts — Part  I,  "Lemon  Curing;"  Part  II,  "New  Varieties  of  Citrus 
Fruits" — ten  thousand  copies;  "  Insects,  Beneficial  and  Injurious;  Reme- 
dies and  Mechanical  Appliances,"  ten  thousand  copies.  The  illustra- 
tions are  mostly  in  colors,  giving  a  better  idea  of  the  subjects  therein 
treated. 

The  correspondence  has  greatly  increased,  perhaps  due  to  new  plan- 
tations and  the  many  newcomers  into  the  State  who  seek  for  information 
on  many  subjects  pertaining  to  the  fruit  industry. 

This  year  the  work  of  this  division  has  increased  enormously,  and 
several  thousand  packages  of  fruit  were  received  and  identified.  Many 
new  varieties  of  fruit  have  been  examined,  and  illustrations  made  of 
those  of  any  real  merit,  which  will  appear  in  special  bulletins  from 
time  to  time.  The  methods  of  processing  are  year  by  year  advancing, 
and  many  mechanical  appliances  invented,  which  render  the  handling 
of  the  products,  green  and  dried,  much  easier,  and  are  great  labor- 
saving  devices.  Various  new  methods  have  been  illustrated  in  the 
several  bulletins  issued. 

The  deadly  yellows  that  has  ruined  many  of  the  peach-growing 
regions  of  the  East  was  fully  illustrated  in  a  pamphlet,  together  with 
views  of  orchards  ruined  by  it,  to  show  the  fruit  men  of  the  State  what 
will  be  the  result  if  it  is  introduced  here.  This  bulletin  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  eflect,  as  the  newspapers  gave  it  wide  publication,  and  dealers 
in  Eastern  trees  have  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  and 
several  carloads  that  would  otherwise  have  been  sent  here,  having  been 
so  booked,  were  countermanded. 

Never  before  has  so  many  trees  been  imported  into  the  State  as  this 
and  last  year.     So  far  no  trees  or  plants  have  arrived  that  are  not  free 
from  insect  pests.     A  shipment  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand orange  trees  arrived  from  Tahiti  with  no  less  than  nine  different  | 
kinds  of  insects  upon  them;  of  these  two  were  entirely  unknown  to  this  I  f> 
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coast  and  are  very  injurious,  and  proved  hard  to  exterminate.  One  of 
these  lives  under  the  bark,  and  thej-efore  cannot  be  killed  with  remedies. 
This  cargo  was  placed  in  quarantine  immediately  upon  arrival.  The 
danger  of  introducing  these  pests  being  so  great,  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted before  the  Superior  Court  at  Los  Angeles.  The  Court,  instead  of 
ordering  them  destroyed,  ruled  that  they  must  lay  in  quarantine  till  all 
insects  upon  them  are  dead.  Since  that  time  most  of  the  trees  have 
perished,  and  those  that  are  still  alive  have  been  repeatedly  treated  by 
the  owners,  with  only  partial  success  in  destroying  the  insects.  The 
Attorney-General  will  soon  institute  proceedings,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  Court  will  order  them  destroyed. 

This  and  many  other  cargoes  that  have  arrived  have  required  the 
personal  attention  of  the  Quarantine  Officer,  and  a  deputy  was  appointed 
temporarily  to  inspect  all  ships  that  arrive  from  foreign  countries  at  San 
Francisco.  At  present  we  know  of  large  consignments  of  trees  that  will 
begin  to  arrive  soon  from  the  East,  and  every  precaution  will  be  taken 
.  that  no  new  pests  he  thus  introduced.  This  division  has,  from  time  to 
time,  issued  such  instructions  and  advice  as  occasion  required, 

Quarantine   Guardians. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  Quarantine  Guardians  since  mj- 
last  report,  and  which  commissions  are  now  in  force: 

.  April  13,  Yolo  County.— H.  C.  Howard,  Inspector  Woodland  District. 

AprQ  25,  San  Luis  Obispo  County.— E.  B.  Ketchem,  R.  M.  Shacklefotd,  and  W.  B. 
Prichacd,  county  at  large. 

June  I,  State  at  large.— Ed.  M.  Ehrliorn,  Deputy  Quarantine  Officer. 

July  16,  San  Benito  County. — Oeoree  S.  Tremain,  county  at  larce. 

July  16,  Orange  County.-Hiram  Ha-"*--   "   ^   " ' ''  " 
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■arge- 


nilton,  B.  i.  Perry,  and  I,  N,  Eafferty,  county  at 
..  MoKune,  C.  Spreckleson,  and  D.  M.  Locke,  county 


July  17,  Santa  Cniz  County .- 
at  larjfe. 

August  T,  Humboldt  County.— C,  C.  Marshall,   Inspector  Eureka  District;   W.  B. 
Sbiyely,  Inspector  South  Fork  District, 

Octobers,  Ventura  County.— W.  I.  Eice,  J,  F,  Mclntyre,  and  H,  K,  Snow,  Jr.,  county 


t  large;  C.  H.  Richardson, 


alUr;^.- 

October  14,  Los  Angeles  County.— John  Scott,  coui 
Inspector  Pasadena  District;  C.  A.  CoHman,  Inspecto 

October  24,  Los  Angeles  County.- William  Evana,  Inspector  Downey  District;  W,  G. 
McMuUen,  Inspector  Los  Angeles  District. 

November  2,  Los  Angeles  County.— G^or^e  A,  Compere,  Inspector  Los  Angeles  District; 
T,  B.  Atkinson,  Inspector  Pomona  District;  Elmer  Thomaaon,  Inspector  Aziisa  District; 
Charles  Foster,  Inspector  Burbank  District. 

November  10,  Ventura  County.  —  C.  C.  Elkins,  Inspector  Fillmore  District;  Rufua 
Touchton,  Inspector  Santa  Paula  District;  Stephen  Linton,  Inspector  Pirn  District, 

NoTember  12,  Fresno  County. — J.  R,  Baird,  George  C,  Roeding,  and  J,  W.  Wattins, 
county  at  large. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met  as  often  as  time  permitted,  and 
have  allowed  no  work  of  the  Board  to  be  neglected.  At  times  it  has 
beep^^ifipossible  for  them  to  meet,  but  they  have  been  in  steady  corre- 
^fondence,  and  have  performed  considerable  work  in  this  way. 

On  April  15th  the  committee  met  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
books  of  the  Secretary  and  those  of  the  Treasurer,  and  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  the  property  of  the  Board.  They  will  no  doubt  present  a 
report  as  to  their  findings. 

At  the  meeting  of  July  9th  the  following  was  transacted: 


Wheseas,  The  state  Boai'd  of  EsL 

payment  of  subscriptions  to  newspapera,  journala,  etc.;  and  wherc_.,   

sympathy  with  their  action  in  tlie  interest  of  economy;  and  whereas,  the  law  establish- 
ing &i3  Board  (Section  8,  Statutes  1833,  p.  291,  and  as  amended,  in  Section  8,  p.  BO),  pro- 


collecting  of  statistics  and  oflier  information  showing  the  actual  condition  and  progress 
of  horticulture  in  thia  State  and  elsewhere,  etc.;  and  whereas,  the  newspapera  aubacribed 

to  by  this  Board  have  been  and  areof  great  value  and  of  great  as  ' '"     "  ""  -'-'--- 

ing  valuable  Information ;  and  wherear  *■•"  — '  -'  "-■-' 

of  scientific  nature,  does  not  exceed  o 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  most  re'spectfully  request  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  to  modiiy  the  resolution  adopted  by  them  June  12,  1891,  with  regard  to 
newspaper  subscriptions  so  far  as  relates  to  this  Board,  and  that  this  Board  have  and 
will  practice  the  utmost  economy  in  the  selection  of  only  auch  papers  and  journals  as 
are  necessarily  required  to  carry  out  the  legitimate  purposes  of  this  Board. 


Adopted. 

The  following  resolution  v 


The  following  resolution  was  also 


purposes  for  next  season's  delivery;  and  whereas,  there  is  great  danger  of  introducing 
into  this  State  the  "yellows,"  a  deadly  disease  of  the  peach,  on  said  roots,  and  on  peacli 
trees  imported  from  the  Eastern  Statea,  and  while  they  may  not  now  have  the  disease 
in  the  locality  where  they  get  this  stock,  yet  we  having  no  gtiajantee  that  the  Eaatein 
growers  may  not  get  trees  grown  in  infested  sections  to  supply  the  Calitomia  demand 
from  dangerous  quarters;  therefore,  be  it 

Rejotea,  That  we  warn  intending  purchasers  of  the  danger  of  getting  trees  affected  with 
the  "'yeliows"  and  other  diseases  and  pests  not  now  in  this  State;  and  be  it  further 

ifejoiwd.  That  we  caU  the  attention  of  all  the  Boards  of  County  Horticnitural  Com- 
missioners and  Quarantine  G^uardians  throughout  the  State  to  this  danger,  and  to  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  in  all  such  cases. 

The  date  for  holding  the  next  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  was  fixed 
for  November  17-20, 1891,  inclusive,  at  Marysville. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  request  the  members  to  make  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  horticultural  interests  in  their  districts,  and  also 
the  two  CommiesionerB  for  the  State  at  lai'ge,  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious custom  and  the  law. 

The  propagating  houses  at  San  Gabriel  have  been  moved  on  to  new 
trees  and  stocked  with  cottony  cushion  scale,  with  which  to  feed  the 
Vedalia  through  the  winter  months  for  distribution  in  the  spring.  This 
venture  has  proved  a  wise  provision,  and  it  is  to  these  precautions  taken 
that  the  preservation  of  this  wonderful  insect  is  due,  as  outside  of  these 
houses  none  have  been  found. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  M.  LELONG, 

Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  as  read,  was  approved  and  ordered  spread 
in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board, 
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QUARANTINE   OFFICER  9   REPORT. 


The  report  of  the  Quarantine  Officer  was  then  read  and  ordered 
placed  on  file,  aa  follows: 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

G-E-JTLB.ME.'i:  Every  steamship  that  has  arrived  from  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Island?,  and  Central  America 
haa  been  visited  by  me  or  my  deputy  and  carefully  inspected,  to  see 
that  no  plants  or  trees  infested  with  injurious  insects  were  landed  by 
the  passengers  or  crew.  The  ships'  manifests  were  also  examined,  and 
whenever  trees  or  plants  were  found  the  same  were  examined  and  die- 
infected,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and,  in  several  cases  where  the 
trees  were  infested  with  known  destructive  pests,  they  were  destroyed. 
The  Japanese,  and  other  firms  importing  trees  and  plants,  were  cautioned 
and  instructed  to  notify  their  consignors  to  carefully  inspect  their  ship- 
ments before  sending  to  this  country;  otherwise,  if  found  infested  upon 
arrival  they  would  be  subject  to  seizure.  This  had  a  salutary  effect,  for 
subsequent  importations  were  remarkably  iree  from  insects.  I  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  we  are  notified  by  the  Custom-house 
officials  of  the  arrival  of  any  plants  or  trees  by  sailing  ships.  I  took 
this  precaution,  as  one  small  lot  of  trees  arrived  in  the  spring  that  for 
a  time  escaped  my  notice.  The  arrival  of  sailing  vessels  is  so  uncertain 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them. 

The  importation  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  orange 
trees  from  Tahiti,  which  arrived  at  San  Pedro  June  15th,  and  specially 
referred  to  in  my  report  to  you  dated  August  Slst,  are  still  detained  in 
quarantine,  as  the  owners  have  failed  to  destroy  the  fm-midable  "  mining 
scales"  that  infested  the  trees,  and  have  survived  five  fumigations  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  As  I  was  advised  to  remain  with  the  trees  and  pre- 
vent the  distribution  of  any  new  pests  into  the  orchards  of  the  State,  I 
could  not  leave  there  until  the  Court  enjoined  the  owners  from  removing 
the  trees.  I  have  recently  been  informed  by  John  Scott,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Los  Angeles  County,  that  one  half  of  the  trees  died 
and  were  burned,  and  that  the  balance  were  dipped  in  Little's  "Anti- 
Pest,"  one  gallon  to  fifteen  of  water,  on  September  22d,  and  that  upon 
inspection  September  30th,  the  trees  were  slightly  injured,  but  the 
^'mining  scales"  were  still  alive;  and  upon  October  13th  he  again 
inspected  them,  with  the  same  result,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  will  kill  the  mining  scales  without  killing  the  trees. 

In  May  we  were  advised  that  two  species  of  caterpillars  were  doing 
considerable  damage  in  the  prune,  cherry,  and  apricot  orchards  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Jose'.  I  immediately  visited  the  section  and  found 
the  trees  badly  infested  with  Aniaopteryx  aufumnata  and  the  forest-tent 
caterpillar  {Glisiocampa  sylvatica).  It  was  then  too  late  to  make  satis- 
jactory  experiments  for  their  suppression,  as  they  had  ahuost  completed 
their  growth;  however,  enough  was  done  to  prove  that  they  can  be 
cliecked  or  exterminated  with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  two  hundred 
gallons,  but  to  save  the  trees  from  injury  it  must  be  applied  immediately 
after  the  young  hatch.  The  former  species  can  be  prevented  from  ascend- 
ing the  tree  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  fall  by  placing  bands  upon  the 
trunks.  Instructions  in  regard  to  this  have  been  printed  and  distributed. 
In  my  investigations  of  the  Sacramento  hop  fields,  after  Mr.  Lelong 
received  the  information  that  certain  yards  were  infested  with  the  destruct- 
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ive  hop  louse  (Phorodon  huvtuli),  I  failed  to  find  the  pest.  The  only 
insect  upon  the  hops  was  the  grain  aphis  {Siphonophora  avenee).  In  the 
same  vicinity  I  also  found  the  cabbage  louse  {A.  hrassica)  and  the  plum 
aphis  {A.  prunifoUa).  The  importation  into  hop-growing  regions  of 
hop  roots  from  Oregon  or  Washington  should  not  be  allowed.  There  is 
also  danger  in  importing  plum  or  prune  trees  from  the  same  States,  as 
the  winter  eggs  of  the  hop  louse  are  deposited  upon  such  trees. 

No  new  species  of  scale  insects  have  been  found  upon  our  fruit  trees, 
and  old  pests  and  their  life-histories  are  better  known  and  remedies  for 
their  extirpation  better  underatood  and  applied.  . 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Tulare  County  recently,  and  found  the 
trees  that  two  years  ago  were  seriously  infested  with  San  Jose  scale  now 
practically  clean,  and  the  trees  healthy  and  vigorous.  This  condition  I 
have  observed  in  several  orchards  near  San  Jose. 

J.  W.  Mills,  of  Yuba  County,  reports  that  a  number  of  old  apple  trees 
in  his  district  that  have  never  been  sprayed  are  now  quite  free  from 
pernicious  scale.  In  other  sections,  however,  this  scale  appears  as 
baneful  as  ever. 

The  red  scale  (A.  aurantii)  is  still  exempt  from  any  internal  parasite 
in  California,  but  citrus  culture  in  sections  where  it  exists  can  now  he 
profitably  carried  on  by  annually  spraying  or  gasing  the  trees. 

The  parasite  of  the  yellow  scale  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  has  kept 
the  scale  in  check  so  much  as  not  to  be  feared. 

An  internal  parasite  of  the  apricot  scale  has  made  its  appearance  at 
Berryeesa,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  prove  a 
cheek  to  this  foe  of  the  apricot  and  prune  trees.  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  scales  were  parasitized.  Next  season,  at  the  proper  time,  I  will 
colonize  this  species  in  other  sections  where  this  scale  is  troublesome. 

I  learned  in  the  spring  of  an  internal  parasite  that  destroyed  the 
grasshoppers  around  Carowa,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  immediately 
addressed  letters  to  J.  P.  Euggy,  to  secure  colonies  for  California.  In 
answer  thereto  I  received  a  very  interesting  letter,  dated  June  1st, 
giving  a  very  encouraging  account  of  the  work  of  the  parasite,  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  which  would  be  ivorth  millions  of  dollars  to  thie 
State  alone.  It  was  then  too  late  to  obtain  them,  as  they  are  only  found 
when  the  gi'asshoppers  are  out,  that  is,  January  to  March  in  Australia. 
He  has  promised  to  secure  them  for  us,  and  I  have  also  written  Mr. 
Koebele  to  visit  that  section  and  call  upon  Mr.  Buggy. 

The  propagation  of  the  Australian  ladybird  at  San  Gabriel  has  been 
very  successful  the  past  season,  and  the  houses  have  again  been  stocked 
with  cottony  cushion  scale  to  supply  food  for  the  Vedalia  through  the 
winter.  The  importance  of  thie  precaution  by  the  Board  has  been 
favorably  commented  upon  by  the  press  and  other  publications  in  thie 
country  and  Europe.  The  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Vedalia  destroy  all  the  Icerya  in  sight 
they  disappear  or  die,  and  the  experience  in  every  case  has  been  the 
reappearance  of  the  scale  a  few  months  later,  bred  from  scales  the 
Vedalia  could  not  reach.  My  attention  was  called  by  Scott  Chapman, 
of  San  Gabriel,  last  spring  to  a  colony  of  cottony  cushion  scale  parasit- 
ized with  Leetophonus  icerya,  the  little  dipteron  that  was  introduced 
from  Australia  prior  to  the  Vedalia.  This  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  has 
had  so  very  few  scales  to  breed  upon.  _ 

A  colony  of  Coccinellidie  was  received  from  Mr.  Koebele  when  at  the  I  ^ 
Sandwich  "islands.     The  box  containing  them  was  placed  in  the  refriar  Iv^ 
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erator  and  they  came  throngh  in  good  order.  They  were  liberated  at 
Mountain  View,  in  Santa  Clara  County.  This  species  preys  upon 
LecaniuRis  and  on  the  larvte  of  other  scale  insects. 

Last  winter  a  carload  of  peach  trees  was  received  at  Tulare  from  New 
Jersey,  and  planted  in  orchard  form.  One  orchardist  who  planted  part 
of  the  consignment  became  alarmed  at  the  yellow  and  stunted  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  trees,  and  reported  his  fears  to  this  office  on  October 
15th,  I  immediately  visited  his  place  and  investigated  the  matter. 
The  trees  he  referred  to  I  found  were  planted  upon  a  sandy  portion  of 
his  place,  and  during  the  extreme  hot  spell  in  July  the  trees  had  been 
irrigated  by  the  basin  system,  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  the 
young  stems;  and  the  basins  having  been  allowed  to  remain  without 
cultivation,  the  hark  was  scalded  close  to  the  ground,  completely  gird- 
ling the  trees.  This  stopped  the  flow  and  return  of  sap  and  gave  the 
trees  the  sickly  appearance.  In  justification  to  the  owner  I  will  state 
that  he  was  absent  from  home  during  the  irrigation,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  others. 

I  also  visited  the  other  orchards  planted  from  the  same  shipment, 
and  found  most  of  the  trees  in  apparently  good  condition.  However,  I 
think  it  will  be  advisable  to  carefully  inspect  the  .trees  when  they  start 
in  the  spring,  as  they  came  from  a  State  known  to  be  aifected  with  the 
"yellows." 

The  laws  relating  to  insect  pests  and  diseases,  in  their  present  form, 
are  more  effective  than  formerly,  but  yet  lack  a  clause  that  would  give 
the  proper  authorities  the  power  to  condemn  and  destroy  imported  trees 
when  found  infested  with  dangerous  diseases  and  insect  pests,  without 
having  to  bring  an  action  before  the  Courts  to  declare  them  a  public 
nuisance  and  to  order  them  destroyed.  Such  a  clause  would  have  a 
wholesome  effect  in  checking  the  wholesale  importation  of  cheap, 
diseased,  and  pest-infested  nursery  stock  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  uncertainty  of  destroying  all  pests  by  disinfection,  and  the 
impossibility  to  cure  trees  having  the  dreaded  "yellows,"  should  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  The  delay  in  the  suit 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo  of  orange  trees  from  Tahiti,  which 
arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  last,  and  which  are  still  held  in  quar- 
antine, as  the  owners  have  failed  to  destroy  all  the  pests  thereon,  is 
more  proof  of  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  horticultural  industry  of  the  State.  Such  a  law  need  not  debar  the 
importation  of  trees  or  plants  for  experimental  purposes;  but  it  should 
be  obligatory  upon  the  importers  to  notify  some  one  in  authority  of  the 
arrival  of  such  trees  or  plants,  and  a  careful  inspection  made  before  the 
trees  are  planted. 

The  law  does  not  now  require  notice  to  be  given  of  the  arrival  of 
trees  or  plants,  and  should  they  escape  the  vigilance  of  Horticultural 
ConmaiSsioners,  or  be  received  in  counties  that  have  failed  to  appoint 
Jiispectors,  nothing  would  prevent  their  being  distributed.  This  is  a 
very  serious  defect  and  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  the  Legislature 
meets,  as  the  importance  and  utility  of  such  a  clause  canjiot  be  ques- 
tioned. Had  such  a  restriction  been  in  force  in  the  past,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  parasites,  or  the  annual 
expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  fighting  insect  pests. 

ALEXANDER  CRAW, 

Quarantine  Officer. 
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REPORT   OF   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  then  read,  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  California: 

Your  Executive  Committee  met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Board,  on  the  eighth  and  succeeding  days  of  July,  1891, 
and  carefully  examined  and  compared  the  books,  accounts,  bills,  vouch- 
ers, and  records  of  the  Secretary,  and  also  inventoried  all  the  propert.y 
in  control  of  the  Board,  including  office  furniture,  fixtures,  library,  etc., 
and  beg  to  submit  the  following  thereon 'for  your  consideration: 

First — The  period  over  which  our  examination  extended  began  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1890,  and  terminated  July  8, 1891. 

Second — We  found  the  books  of  "original  entry,"  embracing  the 
period  named,  to  fully  exhibit  all  disbursements  of  the  Board  and  for 
what  purpose  made.  Each  and  every  bill  was  compared  with  the 
entries  made,  and  found  to  be  correct  in  every  particular,  and,  on  com- 
paring' vouchers  with  bills,  all  were  found  to  correspond,  and  all  were 
paid. 

Third — The  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891,  were  as  follows: 

Expenses  of  members  of  the  Board  attending  two  Conventions  and  expenses 

of  Executive  Committee  attending  two  executive  sessions..- $1,131  39 

Expenses  incident  to  two  Conventions,  inclading  pay  of  Sfenographer  and 

traveling  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Clerk 1,018  35 

Rent...._:_...V. 1,765  00 

Incidental  off!  ce  expenses - 473  52   . 

Addition  to  furniture,  carpets  (including  repairs  on  same),  fitting  up  hall  for 
Board  and  public  meetings,  steel  office  sate,  rearranging  rooms  to  properly 
accommodate  the  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  basmess  of  tiie  Board, 
together  with  materials,  lumber,  saai,  glass,  doors,  carpenter's  and  painter's 

work  required  in  makinK  said  alterations  and  additions 782  80 

Postage  stamps- -  600  86 

Additions  to  library _ _ 269  70 

Drawings,  engravings,  eledtrotyping,  translations  for  report  of  1890,  printing 

bulletins,  and  miscellaueotiB  priniiiu[,._ - -        2,082  10 

Janitor 176  7& 

Messenger -- -- --. 172  00 

Experimenting,  including  purchase  of  all  materials  and  chemicals,  fruits  for 
experimenting,  purchase  and  transportation  of  parasites,  building  glass 

houses  for  propagating  VedaUa  cartiitialia  and  other  parasites 2,623  85 

Telegraphing 68  HO 

Express,  freight,  and  cartage 366  HI 

Special  agents 417  60 

Subscriptions  to  papers  and  journals 61  26 

Total  amount  of  bills  paid  and  journalized ?12,078  97 

The  following  bills,  for  which  warrants  had  been  drawn  but  not  yet 
journalized,  were  also  examined  and  found  correct; 

Deputy  Quarantine  Officer  Bhrhorn --- (76  Oft 

Alex.  Craw,  Quarantine  Officer,  traveling — .S6  35 

Duttoa  &  Partridge,  account  books - 18  60 

Packing-boxes - - - -  la  71 

J.  Caire,  chemicals 3  SO 

Crocker  &  Co.,  printing 2  00 

Chas.  Reidy,  lamps --.  29  50 

Rent ' 136  00 

Total. __ - - »317  12      , 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  a  few  bills  pending  before  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  which,  if  passed,  would  amount  to  the  full 
appropriation  of  $12,600. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  valuable  work  done  for  horticulture 
through  the  medium  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  the  vast 
field  for  still  more  valuable  and  extensive  work,  which  may  and  should 
be  done  through  the  Board,  prompts  your  committee  to  recommend  that 
such  action  should  be  taken  as  will  secure  from  the  next  Legislature 
appropriations  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be 
accomplished,  to  the  end  that  exact  information  may  be  obtained  as  to 
the  best  methods  for  euccessfuriy  prosecuting  all  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  when  so  obtained  and  published,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
be  printed  to  secure  the  widest  distribution,  thereby  saving  vast  sums 
of  money  which  would  otherwise  be  squandered  in  useless  and  fruitless 
experiments. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  are  every 
year  marking  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and,  as  every  year  is  a 
year  of  horticultural  progress,  so  should  the  literature  of  horticulture 
correspondingly  advance. 

Again  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  at  the  close  of  another  year  we 
find  the  work  of  our  Secretary  well  done,  and,  although  more  work  has 
been  demanded  of  him  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  yet  we 
find  no  portion  neglected;  he  has  fully  sustained  his  reputation  for  suc- 
■cessful  and  satisfactory  administration  of  his  office. 

FRANK  A.  KIMBALL, 
ELLWOOD  COOPER, 
J.  L.  MOSHER, 

Executive  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  read  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote,  and  ordered  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Board. 

AMENDED   REGULATIONS. 

The  following  regulations  were  then  adopted,  amending  the  regula- 
tions adopted  June  29,  1889: 

I.  All  consignees,  agents,  or  other  persons  shall,  within  twenty-four 
(24)  hours,  notify  the  Local  Inspector  or  Quarantine  Guardian  of  the 
arrival  of  any  trees,  plants,  bude,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions,  at  the  first  point 
of  debarkation  in  the  State  of  California. 

II.  All  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions 
imported  or  brought  from  any  foreign  country,  or  from  any  of  the  United 
■States  or  Territories,  are  hereby  required  to  be  disinfected  immediately 
upm-arfivsd  at  any  point  where  they  are  to  be  unloaded;  and  further- 

^adfe,  if  any  of  said  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  gi-afts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or 
cions  are  found  infested  with  insects  (or  their  germs),  or  with  any 
fungi,  bl^ht,  or  other  diseases  injurious  to  fruit  or  to  fruit  trees,  or  to 
other  trees  or  plants,  they  shall  remain  in  quarantine  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  (14)  days,  or  until  the  Quarantine  Officer,  Quarantine  Guardian, 
Local  Inspector,  a  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  or  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  can  determine  whether  the  said  trees,  plants, 
cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions  are  free  from  injurious  insect 
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pests,  or  their  eggs,  larvae,  or  pupte,  before  they  can  be  offered  for  sale, 
gift,  or  transportation,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

III.  All  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions 
infested  with  any  insect  or  insects  (or  their  germs),  fungi,  blight,  or 
other  diseases  that  are  known  to  be  injurious  to  fruit  or  to  fruit  trees, 
or  to  other  trees  or  plants,  and  liable  to  spread  contagion,  are  hereby 
required  to  be  disinfected  before  removal  for  distribution  or  transporta- 
tion, or  before  being  offered  for  sale  or  gift. 

IV.  All  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  plum,  prune,  almond,  or  other 
trees  budded  or  grafted  upon  peach  or  other  stocks  or  roots,  and  all 
peach  or  other  pits,  cuttings,  buds,  or  cions,  raised  or  grown  in  a  district 
where  the  "peach  yellows"  or  the  "peach  rosette"  are  known  to  exist, 
are  hereby  prohibited  from  being  offered  for  sale,  gift,  distribution,  or 
planting  within  the  State  of  California. 

V.  Fruit  of  any  kind  grown  in  any  foreign  country,  or  in  any  of  the 
United  States  or  Territories,  or  in  the  State  of  California,  and  found 
infested  with  any  insect  or  insects  (or  their  germs),  or  with  anj'  fungi, 
blight,  or  other  diseases  known  to  be  injurious  to  fruit  or  to  fruit  trees, 
or  to  other  trees,  are  hereby  prohibited  from  being  offered  for  sale,  gift, 
or  distribution. 

VI.  Transportable  material  of  any  kind,  infested  by  any  insect  or 
insects  (or  their  germs),  or  by  any  fungi,  blight,  or  other  diseases  known 
to  be  injurious  to  Iruit  or  to  fruit  trees,  or  to  other  trees,  and  liable  to 
spread  contagion,  is  hereby  prohibited  from  being  offered  for  sale,  gift, 
distribution,  or  transportation,"  until  said  material  has  been  disinfected 
by  dipping  if  in  boiling  water  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  said  boiling 
water  not  less. than  two  minutes;  such  boiling  water  used  as  such  disin- 
fectant to  contain  in  solution  not  less  than  one  pound  of  concentrated 
potash  to  each  and  every  ten  gallons  of  water. 

VII.  All  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions  shall 
be  disinfected  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  whale-oil  -soap 
(80  per  cent)  to  each  and  every  gallon  of  water;  said  whale-oil  soap 
solution  shall  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  115  to  120  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Said  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions  shall  remain 
in  said  solution  not  less  than  two  minutes.  After  said  trees,  plants, 
cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions  have  been  disinfected,  they 
shall  remain  in  quarantine  fourteen  (14)  days  for  subsequent  inspection, 
if  deemed  necessary  by  a  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  Quarantine  Officer,  Quarantine  Guardian, 
or  Local  Inspector,  for  further  disinfection. 

Vin.  All  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions 
shall  be  disinfected  by  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  as  follows  r 
Said  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions  shall  be 
covered  with  an  air-tight  tent,  or  box,  and  for  each  and  every  one  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  space  therein,  one  ounce  of  fused  cyanide  of  potassium 
(58  per  cent),  one  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  two  fluid  ounces  of 
Water  shall  be  used.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  shall  be  placed  in  an 
earthenware  vessel,  the  water  poured  over  the  said  cyanide  of  potassium, 
afterwards  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tent,  or  box,  to  be  immediately 
closed  tightly,  and  allowed  to  remain  closed  for  not  less  than  forty 
minutes.  After  said  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  gi'afts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or 
cions  have  been  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  as  above  directed,  _ 
they  shall   remain   in   quarantine  for  fourteen  days,  for   subsequent    I  ^ 
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inspection,  if  deemed  necessary  by  a  State  CommisBioner  of  Horticult- 
ure, County  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Quarantine  Officer,  Quarantine 
Guardian,  or  Local  Inspector. 

IX.  All  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions 
imported  or  brought  into  the  State  shall  be  inspected  upon  arrival  at 
first  point  of  debarkation,  and  if  found  infested  with  injurious  insects 
which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  the  remedies  required  by  Rules  VII 
and  VIII  of  these  regulations,  they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
nuisance. 

X.  Any  person  or  persons  having  in  their  possession  any  trees,  plants, 
cuttings,  gi-afts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions  infested  with  any  insect  or 
insects  (or  their  gerins),orwithany  fungi,  blight,  or  other  diseases  inju- 
rious to  fruit  or  to  fruit  trees,  or  to  other  trees  or  plants,  and  who  refuse 
or  neglect  to  disinfect  the  said  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  seeds,  buds, 
pits,  or  cions,  as  required  by  Rules  VII  and  VIII  of  these  regulations, 
after  having  been  notified  to  do  so  by  a  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture, or  County  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Quarantine  Officer, 
Quarantine  Guardian,  or  Local  Inspector,  the  said  trees,  plants,  cuttings, 
grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  cions  shall  be  declared  a  public  nuisance, 
and  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  provided  by  law. 
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EBPOET    OF   F.   A.  TTTWRAT.T., 
Coramissioner  for  tlie  State  at  Large. 

To  the  honorable  Slate  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gentlemen:  In  conformity  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  "that  each  member  report  the  condition  of  horticulture  in 
his  district,"  I  hereto  append  my  report  as  Commissioner  for  the  State 
at  large. 

Developments  in  horticulture  which  have  taken  place  during  the  few 
years  last  past  have  been  so  unprecedented  that  little  more  than  allu- 
sion can  be  made  to  the  varied  and  various  industries  properly  classed 
as  departments  of  horticulture. 

My  personal  observation  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  nearly, 
has  been  more  particularly  directed  to  the  portion  of  the  State  lying 
south  of  Point  Concepcion,  and  still  more  particularly  to  the  county  of 
San  Diego,  a  territory  embracing  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vemiont  combined.     , 

In  1868  her  catalogue  of  fruits  included  two  orange  trees,  one  apple, 
a  few  trees  bearing  a  fruit  which,  from  its  form,  was  known  as  a  pear, 
half  a  dozen  date  palms,  a  pomegranate  hedge,  and  a  few  scattered  . 
shrubs,  about  four  hundred  olive  trees,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
of  which  comprised  the  orchard  planted  by  the  Mission  Fathers  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1769,  and  three  small  rineyards  of  Mission  grapes, 
situated  about  fifty  miles  apart. 

The  counties  of  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara  were 
much  further  advanced,  horticultu rally,  particularly  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  orange,  lemon,  walnut,  and  olive,  which  were  shipped  from  these 
counties  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  quoted  in  the  market  reports, 

Planting  of  fruit  trees  had  long  since  ceased,  or  so  nearly  that  a 
young  tree  of  any  variety  was  a  rare  sight,  as  it  was  then  considered 
that  further  planting  would  only  result  in  glutting  the  market,  which 
was  little  else  than  local — transportation  facilities  being  confined  to  one 
steamship  line,  making  one  trip  per  month,  with  freight  rates  absolutely 
prohibitory.  Nearly  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  State  was  a  vast 
stock  range,  and  the  counties  conaprisiog  it  were  denominated,  by  their 
more  aristocratic  neighbors,  as  "cow  counties." 

These  conditions  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  were  a  bar  to  an 
influx  of  population  till,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  revolving  cycle  had 
again  reached  the  point  when  these  barriers  must  be  broken  down  and 
the  latent  resources  of  the  country  developed,  to  the  end  that  the 
increasing  number  of  inhabitants  should  be  provided  with  such  sub- 
sistence as  the  generally  improved  and  improving  condition  of  the 
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people  demanded.  "  Frijolea"  and  "jerked  beef"  could  no  longer  consti- 
tute the  larger  part  of  the  every-day  diet  of  the  people.  Horticulture 
was  soon  to  revise  the  "bill  of  fare." 

The  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this,  at  that  time  almost  unknown 
region,  spread  rapidly;  natural  and  artificial  obstructions  were  removed 
by  the  increasing  population — increased  mainly  by  immigration  of  peo- 
ple totally  unused  to  existing  conditiona.  These  immigrants  brought, 
with  tbera  ideas  born  of  an  environment  naturally  similar  to  their 
■  new  surroundings,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  them  into  practical 
operation. 

Soon  "  sagebrush  and  cactus "  disappeared,  and  "  fruits  good  for  food  " 
occupied  their  places,  and  where  a  few  years  before  there  was  but  one 
family,  badly  housed  and  worse  fed,  now  hundreds  of  families  are  living 
in  absolute  comfort,  surrounded  with  luxuries  which  unlimited  wealth, 
under  less  favorable  circumstances,  cannot  procure.  All  this  change 
has  been  wrought  by  a  simple  change  of  pursuits;  in  the  one  case 
accepting  what  nature  chose  to  otTer,  in  the  other  demanding  all  she 
could  produce. 

To  horticulture  alone  is  this  change  to  be  ascribed.  True,  heretofore 
a  subsistence  was  gained,  but  not  of  a  character  which  excited  the  intel- 
lect to  exertion  for  its  cultivation  and  consequent  elevation;  it  did  not 
induce  a  demand  for  school  houses,  churches,  social  societies,  good  roads, 
or  any  roads  at  all;  in  fact,  society  itself  was  in  just  the  condition  which 
its  surroundings  created. 

In  the  other  or  present  case,  we  find  the  new  conditions  have  created 
a  demand  for,  and  the  country  is  now  dotted  over  with,  school  houses 
and  churches,  social  organizations  are  almost  without  number,  and  a 
condition  of  society  exists  of  which  any  country  might  justly  be  proud; 
and  horticulture  is  the  foundation  on  which  it  all  rests. 

Take  away  horticulture  and  the  industries  dependent  upon  it  would 
soon  fade  from  sight,  and  a  fe,w  years  would  see  our  school  houses  with- 
out scholars,  our  churches  without  pastors  or  people;  society  would  hold 
its  meetings  in  the  saddle,  with  a  riatta  suspended  at  one  side  and  a 
revolver  at  the  other;  and  out  roads  would  be  reduced  to  trails;  in  fine, 
the  days  of  "frijoles"  and  "jerked  beef"  would  return  and  the  country 
would  lapse  into  its  former  condition. 

Little  more  than  allusion  can  be  made  to  our  phenomenal  growt  hin 
iKipulation,  and  the  more  than* phenomenal  growth  which  will  give  Cali- 
fornia at  fifty  years  of  age  a  position  as  far  advanced  as  that  of  other 
countries  which  have  celebrated  their  second  centennial. 

Would  we  continue  this  upward  march  to  supremacy,  we  must  provide 
the  means  whereby  it  may  be  attained;  by  this  I  mean  that  every  aid 
to  horticulture  must  be  brought  into  requisition. 

Possibly  a  shade  of  disappointment  may  pass  through  the  mind  of 
ongj&f^ur  most  advanced  horticulturists,  should  he  chance  to  see  a 
-r^^rd  of  his  prophecy  made  in  1884,  and  recorded  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  that  year,  from  which  I  quote: 

Our  home  market  iB  more  than  supplied.  The  reduction  of  freights,  in  some  distant 
future,  to  the  northern  Territories  and  the  East  will  undoubtedly  help  the  martet.  Tlie 
production  of  pluuiB,  prunes,  and  apricots'has  now  reached  sucfi  dimensions  as  to  cause 
the  aniioua  inquiry  on  every  side  as  to  what  shall  he  done  with  the  vast  product  moiu  pro- 
duced and  the  thousaniifold  increase  of  the  near  future.  Pears,  owing  to  the  blight,  are 
needed  to  supply  some  parts  of  the  East,  bat  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern 
Georgia,  and  the  Western  Carolinas  and  Virrinia  can  produce  pears  sufficient  in  ten, 
years  to  supply  the  world.    The  Yankees  will  have  to  eat  their  own  pippins,  drink  their 
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own  cider,  and  eat  their  own  canned  and  dried  fruits.  The  marein  of  soil  and  climate  is 
ill  our  favor, as  against  the  Eastern  grower:  but  that  it  is  our  mission  to  supply theEast, 
South,  and  West,  and  the  whole  world  wiUi  fruit  is  a  preposterous  idea  that  the  future 
_;n  n-r.n  .iio„^i     Europe,  with  her  cheap  labor  and  experience,  can  furnish  the  whole 


is  their  highway,  while  we  n 


ft  pay  a  proseriptive  toll  on  the  way 


Tlie  planting  of  orchards  and  vineyards  should  correspond  with  the  supply  needed  on 
(bis  coast  and  the  probable  demand  for  Eastern  and  foreign  consumption.  An  area  of 
plums,  prunes,  and  apricots  isofreadi/ planted  more  than  autiicient  to  supply  the  demand 
for  twenty  years. 

As  a  prophet,  the  writer  above  quoted  has  not  proved  a  success,  as 
has  been  proved,  by  the  area  then  planted  having  been  many  times 
multiplied  and  the  demand  for  the  products  of  horticulture  has  in- 
creased at  a  greater  ratio  than  has  the  area  planted.  Statements  like 
the  one  quoted,  from  such  high  authority,  have  had  a  tendency  to  make 
timid  those  whose  opportunities  for  obtaining  facts  in  relation  to  horti- 
culture were  confined  to  a  narrow  range;  yet  horticultural  developments 
have  wonderfully  progressed  in  face  of  all  the  failures  predicted;  nota- 
bly in  the  case  of  Riverside,  from  whence  were  exported  in  1884_^/(y 
carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  in  1890  fifteen  hundred  carloads 
were  shipped. 

More  recent  plantings,  not  only  of  citrus,  but  of  all  other  fruits  and 
nuts,  in  various  sections  in  all  the  counties  denominated  as  Southern 
California,  have  developed  the  same  astonishing  increase  in  output  of 
products,  and  it  appears  from  careful  investigation  that  no  particular 
county  in  the  section  of  the  State  under  consideration,  nor  any  particu- 
lar section  of  any  county,  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  resources,  though  in 
many  cases  only  partially  developed,  yet  such  progress  has  been  made 
in  all  sections  as  to  warrant  the  prediction  that  to  persons  inclined  to 
horticultural  pursuits  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  personal  preference,  or  per- 
haps fancy,  in  what  section  he  shall  east  his  lot. 

Very  much  of  the  progress  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  may  be 
attributed  to  the  better  understanding  of  "  the  what "  and  "  the  how  "  to 
do,  and  not  a  little  of  the  requisite  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
through  the  great  number  of  Conventions  of  li-uit  growers  and  the 
accompanying  iriendly  competitions  to  decide  where  the  best  fruit  was 
grown  and  who  grew  it. 

Many  of  these  Conventions  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  the  proceedings  have  been  widely  dis- 
tributed through  its  publications,  which,  with  the  vast  amount  of 
information  brought  together  from  other  sources,  has  unquestionably 
been  a  large  factor  in  elevating  this  vast  area,  comprising  almost  half  of 
the  State,  from  a  stock  range,  with  land  valued  but  little  above  the 
government  price,  to  a  productive  capacity  which  pays  the  interest  at 
6  per  cent  per  annum  on  not  alone  $1,000  per  acre,  but  instances  are 
not  wanting  where  10  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  realized  on  $10,000 
per  acre,  which  statement  is  made  without  qualification. 

The  profits  to  be  derived  from  horticultural  pursuits  are  to  be 
atfected  by  rates  of  freight,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a  gradual 
reduction  will  take  place;  if  not  otherwise,  then  by  the  introduction  of 
competing  lines  of  railroad,  which  will  help  to  compensate  for  any 
Reduction  in  price  of  fruits,  should  such  occur.  Other  compensations 
for  a  retreat  in  avera^  prices  of  fruits  will  be  in  improved  methods  of 


cultivation,  stimulating  fertili; 
3" 


1,  and  improved  varieties. 
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To  the  end  that  every  element  which  will  tend  toward  increasing  our 
powers  of  competition  may  be  considered,  I  wish  to  strongly  recommend 
to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  that  every  influence  be  brought  to  bear 
on  our  law-makers  that  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
shall  be  ao  enlarged,  and  such  specific  requirements  shall  be  made,  as 
will  place  within  reach  of  every  fruit  grower  such  information  as  will 
prevent  mistakes  in  planting,  so  that  the  cherry  would  not  be  planted 
where  the  prune  should  be  planted,  nor  the  orange  where  the  apricot 
should  be  planted;  that  a  fruit  which  will  not  succeed  in  a  northerly 
exposure  should  not  be  planted  thei-e;  that  domestic  and  commercial 
fertilizers  should  be  analyzed,  and  the  results  made  accessible. 

I  am  willing  to  aay  that  I  believe  there  is  no  other  industrial  pursuit 
which  absolutely  requires  intelligence  in  so  high  a  degree  as  does  horti- 
culture, nor  is  there  another  field  so  large.  Is  there  another  man  who 
labors  who  has  so  untiring  a  helper  as  nature  ?  There  are  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  by  the  horticulturist  which  are  unknown  to  the 
skilled  mechanic.  The  State  should  educate  him.  I  would  have  a  copy 
of  each  and  every  State  Horticultural  report  in  every  school  library  in 
the  State. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  reference  to  localities,  tl  ere  be  ng  so  a  j 
in  every  county  to  which  reference  could  be  made  w  th  at  sf  ct  o  and 
pride,  that  to  leave  out  one  would  be  not  only  unfa  r  but  unj  st  a  d 
to  name  them  all,  with  the  particular  and  peculiar  a1  a  tages  of  ea  h 
would  extend  this  report  beyond  all  proper  limits. 


REPORT  OF  J.  L.  MOSHEB, 

Commisaioner  for  the  State  at  Large. 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

G-bntlemen:  The  growth  of  the  fruit  industry  is  phenomenal;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  leading  industry,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  efforts  of  our  fruit-grow- 
ing people  to  combine  to  improve  and  bring  this  industry  to  the  very 
highest  standard,  this  being  done  in  perfect  unison.  There  are  no  secrets 
kept  from  the  public.  In  fact,  those  commencing  new  in  the  business 
are  warmly  welcomed  and  the  advantages  of  past  experience  readily 
given.  In  no  other  industry  is  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  bo  warmly 
extended. 

I  have  visited  the  orchards  in  many  counties,  and  everywhere  is  the 
work  of  horticulture  rapidly  advancing.  In  most  every  fruit  section 
horticultural  societies  have  been  organized;  and  by  meeting  monthly, 
fruit  growers  are  enabled  to  compare  notes  and  profit  by  the  experience 
of  their- neighbors,  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  etc.  They  are  also  better 
abtSro  ascertain  information  outside  of  their  respective  localities,  greatly 
'  to  their  benefit.  San  Diego  County  is  entitled  to  much  praise  in  this 
respect,  as  there  are  twenty-eight  organizations  of  this  kind  in  that 
county,  holding  weekly  and  monthly  meetings,  and  all  meet  in  general 
convention  every  three  months.  Thus  the  questions  considered  in  their 
weekly  and  monthly  meetings  are  brought  before  the  general  assembly 
for  action. 

A  horticultural  society  for  the  southern  district  has  been  organized,  with 
headquarters  atLos  Angeles,  and  is  doing  much  good  in  the  advancement 
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of  horticultural  pursuits.  However,  before  the  organization  of  that 
society,  and  many  years  before,  a  pomological  society  was  organized, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  and  meets  at  different  places  during  the  year, 
enabhng  fruit  growers  to  come  together  often  and  discuss  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  their  industry.  County  and  local  societies  also  exist  in 
San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Orange,  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
Counties.  Kern,  Tulare,  Fresno,  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  Amador, 
Sutter,  Butte,  Tehama,  and  Humboldt  have  similar  oi^anizations,  and 
much  interest  is  manifested  in  them.  Solano,  Yolo,  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara  also  have  active  societies,  which,  from  the 
reports  of  their  meetings  as  given  in  the  various  journals,  are  doing  much 
good  and  imparting  valuable  and  useful  information.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the.  State  Horticultural  Society,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, enables  fruit  growers  near  the  bay  to  meet  monthly,  and  very 
important  matters  are  considered  from  time  to  time.  Almost  every 
fruit-growing  county  now  has  a  Board  of  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners, and  they  are  doing  most  excellent  work,  and  are  highly  to 
be  commended,  and  the  State  has  been  largely  benefited  from  the  results 
of  their  labors. 


Santa  Clara,  one  of  the  largest  fruit-producing  counties,  has  been  the 
most  dilatory  in  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  and  Commissioners,  but 
now  seems  to  see  the  benefits  of  such  appointments,  and  is  pushing 
forward  with  enei^y.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  passed  stringent 
(fuatantine  ordinances,  and  seem  anxious  to  do  everything  to  advance 
the  fi-uit  industry. 

There  has  been  a  persistent  endeavor  to  ship  hito  our  State  infested 
fnut  and  other  trees,  but  the  defiant  expression  of  the  people  and  the 
press,  the  energy,  zeal,  and  exertion  of  our  State  Quarantine  Officer 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners,  and  Boards  of  Supervisors,  have 
enabled  us  to  prevent  the  planting  of  large  importations  by  placing 
them  m   quarantine   upon   arrival,   and   many  of  which   have   been  ■ 


I  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  to  also  know  that  Eastern 
trees  do  not  thrive  in  CaHfornia  as  the  home-grown  trees  do,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  trees,  climate,  soil,  or  long  transportation.  I  was 
uivited  t«  visit  an  orchard  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  as  it  was 
not  doing  well.  On  inquiry  I  found  they  were  Eastern  trees,  bought 
ftom  traveling  agents.  The  trees  bought  for  prunes  turned  out  to  be 
plums,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  peaches  were  dead  and  dying,  although 
they  were  on  rich  soil  and  well  cultivated. 

My  own  experience  proves  that  Eastern  trees  do  not  thrive  well  here, 
several  years  ago  I  bought  trees  of  a  home  nursery.  They  were  sold 
tome  as  California  grown,  but  I  afterwards  found  they  were  Eastern 
trees.  They  did  not  do  well  under  the  most  careful  attention,  some 
flying,  others  partly  dying,  and  I  had  to  keep  replacing,  until  after  four 
years  I  have  taken  out  the  last  tree. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  measures  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  movement  to  have  the  freight  reduced  on  all  boxed  dried  fi-uit  to  all 
Mstern  points.  At  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  our  dried  fruit  is 
fhipped  in  sacks,  the  larger  portion  of  which  upon  arrival  in  the  East 
l^  J^P*cked  in  boxes  and  put  upon  the  market  under  all  kinds  of  brands. 
«  the  freight  could  be  reduced  enough  so  that  the  fruit  in  boxes  could 
"e  delivered  in  the  East  as  cheap  as  in  sacks,  nearly  if  not  all  the  &uit 
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would  be  shipped  in  boxes,  under  the  grower's  or  packer's  own  brand. 
This  would  guard  against  the  many  frauds  that  may  be  perpetrated. 
It  would  also  be  an  impetus  to  growers  and  packers  to  put  up  their 
fruit  in  good  and  attractive  form,  and  would  also  command  better  prices. 
If  people  could  see  the  fruit  that  is  shipped  in  sacks  on  its  arrival  East, 
the  sacks  badly  worn  (and  often  torn)  from  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
travel,  and  the  fruit  thick  with  sand  and  dost,  they  would  hardly 
recognize  it.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  dried  fruit  should  be 
shipped  in  boxes.  I  am  certain  that  if  this  matter  is  brought  before 
the  railroad  companies  in  the  proper  form,  they  will  readily  see  that 
it  is  to  their  advantage,  and  the  desired  reduction  will  be  obtained,  to 
the  gi-eat  benefit  of  California. 


BBPORT  OF  I.  H.  THOMAS, 

Comrnisaioiiec  for  the  San  Joaquin  District. 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District  respect- 
fully reports  that  he  has  recently  visited  the  principal  points  of  his 
district  where  horticulture  is  made  the  leading  industry,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  everything  in  the  horticultural  and  viticultural  industry  lines 
prosperous;  not  alone  this,  but  the  agricultural  development  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  (which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  an 
average  of  ninety  miles  in  width)  has  been  both  remarkable  and 
phenomenal. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  Irrigating  ditches  have  been  constructed  in  the 
valley  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  aid  of  water  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  that  have  heretofore  been  known  as  desert  have  been  made  to 
blossom  as  a  rose. 

Where  systems  of  irrigation  have  been  introduced  lands  have  been 
subdivided  into  colony  lots,  thus  enabling  men  of  limited  means  to 
secure  homes  of  their  own,  where  they  can  abide  in  happiness  under 
their  own  "  vine  and  fig  tree." 

With  increase  of  population  have  come  commodious  school  houses, 
and  no  like  area  in  the  world  with  equal  population  is  as  well  supplied 
with  commodious  school  houses,  where  the  colonists'  children  can  have 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  and  thus  become  intelligent  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Fresno  County  has  undoubtedly  made  the  greatest  material  progress 
during  the  year.  Statistics  show  that  it  required  over  two  thousand  cars 
to  move  their  products  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
raisin  yield  this  season  was  over  two  million  boxes,  and  the  value  of  her 
exmpfca'for  this  year  will  be.  near  $10,000,000. 
/"Tulare  County  follows  close  to  Fresno  County  in  progress,  and  her 
growth  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  very  remarkable.  From  the 
present  outlook  her  acreage  of  trees  and  vines  will  be  more  than'  double 
in  the  next  two  years.  Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
growth  of  oranges  and  lemons,  which  are  found  to  do  well  in  the  foot- 
bills  and  along  its  borders.  Porterville  has  already  attained  a  wide 
reputation  for  her  oranges.  Lemons  are  found  to  be  a  very  profitable 
crop  in  several  places,  and  seven  hundred  acres  of  the  "  Cove  Ranch," 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Visalia,  have  been  subdivided  into  colony  lots, 
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where  this  fruit  will  be  propagated  on  a  large  scale,  experience  having 
proved  the  land  and  climate  especially  adapted  to  their  cultivation. 

Kern  County  has  also  awakened  to  her  possibilities,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  the  colony  system  for  populating  her  lands,  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  horticulture.  Orchards  and  vineyards  planted  in  the 
last  year  or  two  have  made  a  surprising  growth,  and  the  quality  of  fruit 
produced  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere  in  the  State. 

Merced  and  Stanislaus  Counties  have  a  large  acreage  adapted  to  fruit 
trees  and  vines,  and  when  the  system  of  irrigation  now  in  progress  in 
those  counties  has  been  completed,  and  water  spread  over  their  rich 
lands,  they  will  not  be  behind  their  sister  counties  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  the  production  of  fruits  and  raisins. 

They  have  the  soil,  which  only  needs  the  revivifying  influence  of 
water,  which  can  be  easily  obtained  through  a  system  of  canals  and 
ditches. 

There  are  yet  enough  of  uncultivated  lands  in  the  valley,  that  can 
readily  be  placed  under  a  system  of  in-^ation,  to  supply  comfortable 
homes  for  one  million  families,  and  these  lands  can  be  secured  to-day 
at  prices  varying  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre. 

Three  lines  of  railroads  paralleling  each  other  pass  almost  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  all  under  the  control  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  These  roads  furnish  better 
transportation  facilities,  so  far  as  accessibility  for  the  producer  is  con- 
cerned, than  are  found  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  none  of  our  prod- 
ucts having  to  be  hauled  a  great  distance  to  reach  a  railroad  station. 

The  "West  Side"  Railroad,  lately  completed  between  Tracy,  San 
Joaquin  County,  and  Armona,  Tulare  County,  opens  up  a  large  extent 
of  very  productive  country.  "This  road  will  soon  be  extended  south  from 
Armona,  leaving  Bakersfield  seven  miles  to  the  east,  and  forming  a 
junction  with  the  main  line  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  near  Caliente 
■Creek.  This  will  open  up  an  extensive  body  of  fine  fruit  land  that  is 
now  lying  idle. 

One  tract  of  land  on  this  new  line,  known  as  the  "Weed  Patch," 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Bakersfield,  and  consisting  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  good  land,  will  soon  be  supplied  with  irrigating  ditches. 
This  accomplished,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  particular  section 
should  not  become  the  home  of  the  orange  and  the  fig,  as  well  as  of 
other  fruits. 

The  soil  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  so  varied  that  localities  can  be 
found  in  parts  of  it  tot  the  groivth  of  citrus  as  well  as  deciduous  fruits. 
There  is  a  thermal  belt  extending  along  the  entire  eastern  side  of  the 
valley,  and  the  growing  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  as  well  as  of  stone 
fruils,  has  proved  a  success  there.  Oranges  are  grown  with  success  in 
the  foothills  east  of  Fresno,  at  Orosi,  Kaweah,  and  Portersville,  in 
Tulare  County,  At  the  latter  named  place  a  large  acreage  has  been 
devoted  to  citrus  fruits,  and  the  success  met  with  in  their  culture  is 
inducing  the  planting  of  a  much  larger  acreage. 

This  section  is  also  well  adapted  to  deciduous  fruits. 

The  best  lands  found  for  the  growth  of  stone  fruits,  so  far,  are  em- 
braced in  the  reclaimed  swamp  land  found  near  Bakersfield,  Hanford 
and  vicinity,  and  at  Visalia. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  vines  and  trees  growing  io^y  district      « 
are  generally  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  pernicious  scale  P^l^&^ki^S^  I  /> 
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of  the  past,  leaving  only  the  red  spider  and  the  codlin  moth  to  con- 
tend with,  and  these  can  be  easily  conquered  by  the  use  of  the  remediea 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 


REPOBT  OP  A.  block:, 

Commissioner  for  the  San  Francisco  District. 

7*0  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gentlemen:  The  condition  of  horticulture  in  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict ie  in  most  respects  favorable.  The  general  financial  results  to 
growers  during  the  fruit  season  of  1890  were  such  as  to  greatly  stimulate 
the  planting  of  trees,  and  the  demand  for  the  product  of  the  nurseries 
was  unprecedented,  leading,  in  many  cases,  to  the  importation  of  trees 
from  Eastern  nurseries,  mostly  peaches,  but  prunes  also  to  a  limited 
extent,  grown  in  the  East  on  special  contract.  These  Eastern  trees  were 
in  most  cases  well  grown  and  of  fair  appearance.  A  search,  however, 
disclosed  the  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  the  Eastern  peach-root 
borer,  which  differs  in  some  very  small  particulars  from  the  Pacific 
peach-root  borer,  which  is  found  in  some  places  within  the  district. 
Active  measures  were  inaugurated  to  disinfect  the  trees  by  dipping  in 
hot  soap  solution,  with  only  partial  success.  Warnings  were  given  by 
the  local  horticultural  journals,  and  personal  inspection  was  so  close 
that  it  is  not  believed  this  pest  was  introduced.  The  danger,  however,  is 
so  great,  not  only  in  caae  of  the  borer,  but  of  the  plum  curculio  and  the 
peach  yellows,  that  some  effective  measures  should  be  taken  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  nursery  stock  from  sections  of  the  country  liable  to  be  troubled 
with  yellows  or  curculio. 

Santa  Clara  County  has  attained  much  prominence  by  the  extent  of 
its  orchards.  The  following  figures,  giving  the  number  of  fruit  trees  at' 
present  in  the  county,  made  up  from  private  memoranda,  may  be  con- 
sidered tolerably  accui^ate: 


260,000 
60,000 
4,000 
6,500 
3,000 
.SOO 
200 
1,000 
12.000 

ilooo 

7,000 

1,000 

Bearing.      Not  Bei 


Strawberries,  280  acres ;  blackberries,  62  acres;  raapberriea,  40  acres. 

The  product  of  the  orchards  for  the  present  year  is  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  dried  fruit  still 
scattered  among  the  growers  who  have  dried  their  own.     There  are  prob- 
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ably  not  less  than  25,000,000  pounds  of  green  apricots,  possibly  30,000,000; 
of  Frencii  prunes,  not  less  than  40,000,000  pounds  of  green  fruit;  of 
peaches,  26,000,000  pounds;  of  cherries,  7,000,000  pounds;  of  pears, 
5,000,000  to  7,000,000  pounds;  of  oranges,  4,000  boxes.  There  are  many 
things  which  convince  me  that  these  estimates  are  much  below  the 
actual  production,  for  the  local  use  is  very  large,  and  the  channels 
through  which  it  passes  are  numerous  and  varied. 

lie  condition  of  the  district  is  very  favorable  as  regards  insect  pests. 
Three  years  or  more  ago  considerable  alarm  was  felt  at  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  all  sorts  of  trees  becoming 
infested,  such  as  rosea,  ivy,  walnut,  locust,  deciduous  fruit  trees  of 
almost  every  kind,  while  citrus  fi'uits  were  being  abandoned.  The 
introduction  of  the  Vedalia  ' cardinalis,  and  its  distribution  by  public- 
spirited  citizens,  has  practically  removed  this  pest,  and,  at  a  late  date, 
only  a  very  few  were  known  to  exist;  some  of  these  have  been  supphed 
with  the  Vedalia,  and  no  danger  is  feared.  I  can  truly  commend  the 
action  of  the  State  Board  in  carefully  breeding  this  valuable  scale 
destroyer. 

The  pernicious  scale,  so  prevalent  and  dangerous  a  few  years  ago,  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  we  think  no  district  within  the  State 
is  now  BO  free  from  this  pest  as  the  region  round  about  San  Jose.  The 
agent  of  destruction  in  this  case  is  undoubtedly  the  twice-stabbed 
ladybird. 

Serious  results  from  codlin  moth  can  always  be  prevented  by  season- 
able spraying.  The  canker  worm  and  one  or  two  sorts  of  leaf-eating 
caterpillars  caused  considerable  damage.  Among  other  remedies  pro- 
posed against  these  I  should  desire  to  see  further  experiments  made  with 
white  hellebore,  which  I  have  tried,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  entirely 
satisfied.     It  seems  to  promise  much. 

The  pests  giving  most  trouble  the  past  season  are  the  apricot  scale 
{Lecaniunt  arntemacum)  and  the  black  scale  {Lecanium  olea),  the  latter 
appearing  on  plum,  prune,  and  apricot  on  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  " 
Clara  Valley,  and  evidently  injuring  the  trees  materially.  The  sprays 
used  against  these  have  not  been  as  effective  as  they  should  be,  and  I 
recommend  special  attention  and  work  to  discover  something  better. 
The  plum  aphis  has  troubled  more  than  in  many  years  before,  there 
being  quite  a  notable  absence  of  their  natural  enemies. 

The  twice-stabbed  ladybird,  when  present  in  large  numbers,  reduces 
the  apricot  scale  materially,  and  another  pai'asite  has  thinned  them  out 
in  some  portions  of  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

No  curculio  has  been  observed,  nor  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
yellows  or  other  destructive  diseases  of  trees. 

I  do  not  believe  so  large  an  area  will  be  planted  in  trees  this  year  as 
last,  still  trees  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  thousand,  and  the 
amount  planted  will  be  considerable.  I  do  not  believe  the  area  of  table 
grapes  will  be  increased,  except  possibly  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

I  believe  the  culture  of  berries  is  increasing  in  area  and  importance. 
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40  REPORT  OF    STATE   BOARD   OP   HORTICULTURE. 

REPORT  OP  A.  F.  'WHITE, 
Cororaissioner  for  the  Sonoma  Diatrict. 

To  the  honorabU  Slate  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  the  design  of  this  report  to  give  a  very  general 
description  of  some  of  the  physical  characteristics  and  horticultural 
capabilities  of  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  California.  For  fuller 
details  reference  is  made  to  the  "  Reports  of  the  County  Boards  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners,"  found  in  the  published  annual  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

The  Sonoma  Horticultural  District  consists  of  the  counties  of  Marin, 
Sonoma,  Lake,  Mendocino,  Humboldt,  Trinity,  Del  Norte,  and  Siskiyou — 
eight  in  number,  The  territory  thus  designated  is  a  narrow,  irregularly 
shaped  belt  of  land,  including  nearly  one  half  of  the  seacoast  of  the 
State,  and  extending  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  northward  about 
four  hundred  miles  to  the  IJregon  line.  There  are  three  inland  counties — 
Lake,  Trinity,  and  Siskiyou — the  others  all  have  landing  places  accessi- 
ble for  ocean  steamers,  and  there  are  many  intervening  shipping  points 
constantly  visited  by  smaller  vessels. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  is  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains,  which  attains  its  greatest  elevation  through 
its  central  and  northern  sections,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento through  its  entire  length.  This  valley  terminates  in  a  plateau 
with  an  altitude  of  from  three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  and  includes  all  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  extends  far  into  Oregon, 

Siskiyou  County  comprises  three  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  acres  of  this  plateau,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  deep  gorges 
and  canons,  for  its  impassable  precipices,  and  for  the  roughness  and 
extent  of  its  "lava  beds,"  which  cover  continuously  thirty-four  town- 
ships in  its  northeastern  portion.  The  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierras 
unite  about  the  line  of  its  southern  boundary,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  are  Lassen's  Peak,  the  Black  Buttes,  Twin  Sisters,  and  other 
mountains  remarkable  for  their  magnitude  and  height.  Fi'om  the 
midst  of  these,  and  surpassing  them  all  in  every  attribute  of  physical 
greatness,  is  Mt.  Shasta,  a  splendid  old  yolcanic  cone  which  rises  four- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  To  the  westward  the  plateau  is  divided  into  a  series  of  high  ridges 
and  of  lofty  mountains,  which  pass  through  many  windings  and  breaks, 
but  generally  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and,  taken  together,  constitute 
the  Coast  Range,  Southward  these  mountains  generally  decrease  in 
attitude  and  are  less  rugged.  But  at  intervals  through  their  whole 
extent  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  of  cinnabar  and  copper,  of  lead  and 
of  Jronjjiave  been  discovered  and  are  worked  with  success, 

T^Iearea  of  this  district  is  estimated  to  be  thirteen  million  nine  hun- 
-dred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  acres,  a  little  more  than  twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  square  miles — an  area  much  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  larger  than  Greece,  and  almost  as  large 
as  Holland  and  Belgium  combined — and  yet  it  is  said  that  more  than 
^  one  half  of  it  is  too  mountainous  for  cultivation.  It  abounds  in  small 
^^lleys  of  every  conceivable  shape.     Some  are  nearly  round,  but  most 

.them  are  long  and  narrow  and  irregular,  conforming  closely  to  the 
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contour  of  the  hills  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  or  to  the  windings 
of  the  streams  along  the  margins  of  which  they  most  frequently  occur. 

With  the  exception  of  the  higher  peaks  and  bare  precipices,  nature 
has  spread  over  all  this  extent  of  territory  a  deep,  rich  soil,  the  product 
of  the  dissolution  of  rocks  representing  almost  every  geological  dge. 
Glaciers  and  earthquakes,  fire  and  frost,  tempests  and  whirlwinds,  those 
irresistible  disintegrating  forces  of  nature,  split,  hewed,  and  ground 
even  the  hard  granite  to  powder,  while  the  milder  but  no  less  efficient 
chemical  agencies  reduced  it  to  an  impalpable  pulp.  When  the  process 
of  assimilation  was  sufficiently  complete  the  earth  brought  forth  grass, 
herbs,  and  trees,  and  huge  forms  of  animal  life,  and  we  trace  out  their 
fossilized  remains  as  they  lie  scattered  over  the  hills,  attesting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  growth  and  the  facts  of  their  existence.  Radical 
changes  occurred  later  on,  but  the  vegetable  mold  of  ages  mingled 
kindly  with  the  loams  and  clays,  and  warmed,  fertilized,  and  adapted 
them  to  the  wants  of  the  different  classes  of  plants  of  the  present  age. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  well-watered  country.  Springs  cold  and  hot,  medic- 
inal and  pure,  burst  forth  from  its  rocks  and  from  the  sides  of  its  hille. 
There  are  multitudes  of  living  streams,  brooks,  creeks,  and  rivers  wind- 
ing through  the  cafions  and  valleys.  The  Smith  and  Klamath,  the  Mad 
River,  the  Eel  and  Russian  Rivers,  are  among  the  more  important. 
Rhett  Lake,  Klamath  Lake,  and  Clear  Lake  all  afford  pleasant  naviga- 
tion lor  small  steamers,  and  villages  along  their  shores  are  rapidly 
becoming  places  of  enterprise  and  of  public  resort.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  twenty-one  inches  in  Marin  County  to  seventy-four 
inches  in  Del  Norte.  The  snows  which  accumulate  in  immense  bodies 
on  the  sides  of  the  high  peaks  and  of  the  lofty  ridges,  are  great  lesei- 
voirs  to  be  melted  by  August  suns  and  brought  down  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  thirsty  soil  in  the  rainier  season.  Then,  the  winds  from 
the  ocean  blow  inland  at  the  same  time  and  are  laden  with  moisture, 
which  they  distribute  broadcast.  With  such  never-failing  resources 
there  is  no  need  of  irrigation,  and  it  is  not  practiced. 

The  Seabreeze  modifies  the  heat  of  summer  and  tempers  the  cold  of 
winter.  At  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  the  annual  average  temperature  is  from  52  to  60  degrees,  indica- 
tive of  a  climate  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  complete  development  of 
every  variety  of  vegetable  life  not  absolutely  tropical  nor  Arctic. 

Marin  County  includes  the  mountainous  peninsula  between  San  Pablo 
Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  acres,  and  extends  from  the  Golden  Gate  north  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Bodega.  It  has  a  greater  length  of  coast  line  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State.  Its  hille  rise  abruptly  and  attain  their  greatest  alti- 
tude two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  in  Mt,  Tamalpais. 
There  are  many  small  and  fertile  valleys,  sparsely  covered  with  oak 
and  laurel,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  canons  there 
are  clusters  of  madrones  and  of  stunted  pines.  There  is  a  grove  of  red- 
wood trees  covering  five  or  six  hundred  acres  on  the  shoulders  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais,  Nearly  all  the  deciduous  firuits  are  grown  in  localities  suf- 
ficiently protected  from  the  winds  of  the  ocean.  About  two  thousand 
^cres  are  now  in  vineyards  in  full  bearing.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
in  the  annual  average  yield  of  dairy  products  per  cow,  Marin  excels  that 
of  any  other  county  in  California,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  equaled  by  any 
county  in  the  United  States.    These  pasture  lands  extend  along  the 
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coaat  farther  north  in  long  etretehee  four  or  five  mlleB  in  width,  with 
but  little  variation  in  value. 

Adjoining  this  dairy  belt  on  the  east,  and  running  from  a  point  a 
little  north  of  Bodega  Bay,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  district,  is, 
in*8ome  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forests  of  timber  in  the 
world.  It  varies  in  width  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  but  is  very  irregular; 
and  along  Eel  River  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  width.  It  is 
narrower  farther  north,  and  entirely  disappears  about  the  Oregon  line. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  at  least  one  million  acres. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  trees  in  this  forest,  among  which  are  the 
pines,  the  firs,  the  cedars,  and  others,  but  those  which  are  the  most 
prominent  and  attract  special  attention  are  commonly  known  as  "  The 
Redwoods"  {Segunia  aeTwpervirens).  In  size  and  height  they  are  second 
only  to  the  "Big  Trees  of  the  Sierras"  {Sequoia  gigantea).  It  is  not 
known  that  these  trees  grow  elsewhere  in  any  country.  The  Gigantea 
is  found  only  in  small  groves,  often  remote  from  each  other,  and  may  be 
the  remnants  of  the  forests  of  some  former  geological  age.  They  have 
fallen  into  destructive  hands,  and  without  special  governmental  care 
will  soon  pass  away. 

There  are  groves  of  considerable  extent  of  the  redwood  (sempervirens) 
in  Monterey,  Santa  Gruz,  and  San  Mateo  Counties,  but  they  are  discon- 
nected and  can  hardly  be  called  forests. 

The  great  size  and  height  of  the  redwood  trees  and  their  crowded  posi- 
tion excite  universal  surprise.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  measure 
ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  attain  a  height  of  two  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  are  places  where  they  occupy 
for  standing  room  fully  two  thirds  of  the  ground.  Generally  their  trunks 
are  straight  and  symmetrical,  and  often  without  a  knot  or  a  limb  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  great  value  of  redwood  lumber  has  long  been  known  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  is  now  acknowledged  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  England  and 
France,  and  wherever  it  haa  been  carried  in  commerce.  Only  more 
recently,  however,  has  it  become  known  that  there  is  no  wood  which 
surpasses  it  for  all  ornamental  purposes.  The  stumps  and  roots,  gener- 
ally regarded  as  worthless,  are  naturally  most  beautifully  curled,  and 
when  properly  polished  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  refined  tastes  for 
absolute  elegance. 

The  eastern  border  of  this  forest  is  lined  with  groves  of  pine,  cedar, 
fir,  and  spruce,  which  rapidly  multiply  towards  the  north  and  east. 
Great  bodies  of  this  timber  crown  the  summits  and  cover  the  sides  of 
the  higher  peaks.  In  Trinity,  Del  Norte,  and  Siskiyou  Counties  they 
form  into  dense  and  extensive  forests  of  great  value. 

"  Lumbering  and  mining "  have  been  and  are  yet  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  principal  resources  of  the  people. 

Moetof  the  lower  hills  and  valleys  are  sparsely  covered  with  white, 
bKck,  chestnut,  and  evergreen  oaks,  intermingled  with  madrona,  laurel, 
mesquite,  ash,  buckeye,  maple,  black  walnut,  cottonwood,  mountain 
mahogany,  willow,  alder,  yew,  mace,  and  other  indigenous  trees. 

This  part  of  California,  so  remote  from  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 

.  country,  and  so  rugged  in  its  appearance,  attracted  but  little  attention 

in  the  early  history  of  the  State,     The  Russians  made  a  small  settle- 

flnt  at  Fort  Ross  in  1811,  and  it  is  stated  that  they,  in  1814,  obtained 
-\  the  Spanish  Mission  Dolores  the  first  peach  tree  ever  introduced 
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into  this  district.  It  was  planted  at  the  fort,  and  so  protected  and 
cultivated  that  it  did  not  come  into  bearing  until  1820.  Two  or  three 
years  later  other  peach  trees  were  procured  from  Monterey,  and  in  1817 
grapevines  were  imported  from  Lima,  which  fi-uited  in  1828.  In  1820 
an  importation  of  one  hundred  trees  was  made,  consisting  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  prunes.  They  conimenced  bearing 
in  1828,  and  late  writers  claim  that  about  thirty  of  these  trees  are  still 
living,  though  all  so  gnarled  and  moss-grown  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. 

On  April  4, 1824,  the  Spanish  Mission  of  Sonoma  was  established,  and 
in  the  fall  following  a  small  number  of  fruit  trees  and  about  three  thou- 
sand grapevines  were  planted. 

It  was  here  that  on  June  14, 1846,  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  pio- 
neers, under  the  leadership  of  Wm.  B.  Ide,  captured  the  late  General  M. 
G.  Vallejo  and  other  officers  of  Governor  Castro,  raised  "The  Bear 
Flag,"  and  made  the  first  decisive  declaration  of  independence  from  the 
government  of  Mexico. 

At  length  in  the  progress  of  events  the  demand  for  lumber  directed 
attention  to  the  redwoods.  Explorations  were  made  and  mills  erected. 
The  land  was  claimed  under  the  laws  of  Congress;  settlements  were 
formed,  and  gradually  farms  productive  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  and 
hops  were  cultivated.  The  potatoes  of  Humboldt  and  of  Bodega  became 
celebrated.  Small  herds  of  cattle  prospered  and  dairies  were  made.  A 
few  sheep  here  and  there  grew  into  flocks  numbered  by  the  thousands. 

Fruit-bearing  trees  of  almost  every  variety  were  imported  from 
Oregon,  mostly  as  an  experiment.  They  grew  rapidly,  and  larger 
importations  were  made,  until  in  a  few  years  there  was  an  over-supply 
of  fruit  for  home  consumption.  The  means  of  transportation  were  so 
unsatisfactory  that  but  little  eflbrt  was  made  to  send  the  surplus  abroad. 
Since,  the  attention  to  fruit  growing  has  been  regulated  very  much  by 
the  prospective  building  of  railroads.  The  construction  of  the  North 
Pacific  through  Sonoma  County  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  general 
increased  interest  in  every  department  of  this  industry.  Large  ranches 
were  divided,  and  thousands  of  acres  were  planted  in  vineyards  and 
orchards.  Now  this  county  ranks  among  the  very  first  in  the  State  in 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  its  fruit  products.  The  spirit  of  enter- 
prise thus  stimulated  has  spread  over  the  district,  and  although  the 
means  of  transportation  are  still  very  unsatisfactory  in  many  places, 
there  is  an  awakened  interest  in  the  study  of  every  department  of  horti- 
culture. Inquiry  is  abroad  in  regard  to  the  character  of  soil  and  of 
climate  best  adapted  to  the  highest  development  of  certain  varieties  of 
the  apple,  of  the  peach,  and  of  all  deciduous  fruits.  Orchardists  are 
increasingly  careful  in  regard  to  the  trees  they  plant,  upon  what  stock 
they  have  been  worked,  and  how  they  should  be  reset,  cultivated,  and 
pruned.  They  are  also  interested  in  the  study  of  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  insect  pests,  of  the  different  diseases  to  which  fruit  trees  are 
exposed,  and  of  their  most  efficient  remedies. 

Under  this  impetus  many  of  the  great  grain  fields  in  the  valleys  ai-e 
rapidly  giving  place  to  orchards,  and  could  a  railroad  be  built  through 
the  central  part  of  this  district,  establishing  connection  with  the  Oregon 
system  of  transportation,  it  would  open  a  vast  and  fertile  country  to  the 
horticulturist— a  country  pecuharly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  grow- 
ing.    This  fact  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  great  variety  and  excellent  - 1  ^ 
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quality  of  tta  indigenous  fruits,  among  which  are  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, thimbleberry,  huckleberry,  and  blackberry.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  wild  grapes  and  of  plums;  there  are  cherries,  crabapples, 
black  walnuts,  and  chestnuts.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  almost  wherever 
the  manzaaita  (little  apple)  is  found  some  variety  of  the  domesticated 
apple  will  grow. 

All  the  domesticated  fruits  cultivated  on  the  Pacific  Coast  succeed 
well  in  this  district.  Berries  of  every  description  grow  vigorously  and 
bear  abundantly.  There  are  fields  of  blackben-ies  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
acres  of  almost  unequaled  productiveness.  This  remark  is  true,  also, 
of  all  the  different  varieties  of  plums  and  prunes,  maay  hundreds  of 
acres  of  which  have  been  in  full  bearing  for  years,  and  the  annual  yield 
is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Near  the  coast  where  the  chilly  winds  of  the 
ocean  prevail  the  peach  does  not  succeed,  or  succeeds  indifferently  in 
protected  localitiesj  inland,  in  genial  soils,  it  attains  its  highest  per- 
fection. The  apricot  and  nectarine  are  not  cultivated  extensively,  but 
where  tried  do  well.  The  pear  grows  with  great  vigor,  produces  large 
crops,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  excellent  qualities  for  all  purposes. 

On  damp  and  heavy  soils,  in  low  valleys,  where  from  any  cause  the 
heat  is  great  in  midsummer,  only  exceptional  varieties  of  the  apple  are 
a  success,  unless  effectually  protected.  The  Baldwin,  Bellfiower,  Pear- 
mains,  and  trees  of  similar  habits,  may  grow  well,  but  the  fruit  will 
often  sunbm'n,  lose  its  flavor  and  size,  and  be  altogether  inferior.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  statement  in  localities  where  there  are  protecting 
hills  and  other  counteracting  agencies.  Experience  proves  that  apples, 
first  class  in  all  respects,  of  almost  every  variety,  are  more  surely  gi'own 
on  kindly  soils,  at  an  elevation  of  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  to 
about  four  thousand  feet,  provided  the  trees  are  carefully  shielded  from 
severe  north  winds,  and  are  not  too  near  peaks  covered  with  extensive 
snow-banks,  which  chill  the  air  and  produce  fatal  frosts.  The  superiority 
of  size,  flavor,  and  keeping  qualities  of  apples  thus  grown  is  abundantly 
proved. 

In  many  respects  this  district  is  the  home  of  the  cherry.  With  rea- 
sonable care  and  cultivation  the  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy  and 
produce  largely  every  year. 

The  quince  grows  well  and  bears  well.  The  same  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  the  Siberian  crabapple,  to  the  Japanese  persimmon,  to  the  Italian 
chestnut,  to  the  almond,  and  to  the  English  and  American  walnuts. 

Orange  groves  are  in  successful  bearing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sonoma  and  in  the  Los  Guillicos  Valley.  Isolated  and  small  collec- 
tions of  trees  are  doing  well  in  Santa  Rosa,  about  Healdsburg  and 
Cloverdale.     The  palms  do  well  in  the  same  localities. 

The  fig  has  been  cultivated  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  orange, 
perhaps  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  Eel  River.  There  is  scarcely  a 
doybt^at  the  Mission  and  other  hardy  varieties  will,  with  proper  care, 
^  well  in  protected  places  in  any  part  of  this  district. 

The  olive  is  grown  in  large  orchards  near  Sonoma,  Santa  Rosa, 
Healdsburg,  and  other  places.  Many  varieties  are  being  tried,  and 
thus  far  all  grow  with  remarkable  vigor,  and  where  old  enough,  the  trees 
have  produced  large  crops.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  foothills  and 
'  the  lower  ridges  and  mountains  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
"acter  and  habits  of  this  valuable  tree.  The  oil  produced  for  several 
nast  has  been  pronounced  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  has  taken 
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prizes  regularly  at  the  various  State  and  county  fairs  ever  since  it  was 
placed  upon  the  market.  This  promising  industry  should  be  greatly 
extended  and  will,  at  no  remote  day,  become  a  permanent  and  successful 
source  of  revenue. 

AH  varieties  of  the  grape  grow  strongly  everywhere,  wherever  there 
is  soil  sufficient  to  give  the  vines  a  foothold,  and  the  moisture  is  not  too 
great.  Raisins  cannot  be  cured  well  in  the  sun,  owing  to  the  general 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  insect  pests  and  diseases  common  to  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  found  to  some  extent  in  this  district.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  their  encroachments  will  be  efiectually  resisted, 
and  that  they  will  eventually  be  utterly  exterminated. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  district,  briefly  noticed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  discussion,  establish  the  fact  that  its  climate  and  soil 
are  especially  favorable  to  the  production  of  vegetable  life,  or  it  could 
not  have  brought  forth  and  sustained  through  unknown  ages  trees  of 
such  unrivaled  magnitude,  forests  of  such  density  and  extent,  with 
grasses,  herbs,  and  flowers  of  such  value  and  beauty. 

Its  horticultural  capabihties  are  demonstrated,  not  only  in  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  indigenous  fruits,  but  in  the  vigorous  growth  and 
wonderful  productiveness  of  all  the  domesticated  kinds  which  have  been 
tried.  Encouraged  by  these  facts,  wherever  there  are  practical  facilities 
for  transportation,  individuals  are  renovating  the  older  orchards  and 
making  new  ones.  Cooperative  colonies  have  been  formed,  and  are 
planting  hundreds  of  acres  with  apples  and  other  fruits.  A  company 
owning  a  vast  extent  of  land  has  placed  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
neighborhood  on  the  market,  to  be  sold  in  small  tracts,  at  from  $2  50  to 
$7  50  per  acre.  All  the  principal  may  remain  five  or  six  years  unpaid; 
the  annual  interest  only  is  required.  The  purchaser  signs  an  obliga- 
tion to  plant  a  given  number  of  fruit  trees  every  season,  until  a  deed  is 
obtained  for  the  land.  Under  this  arrangement  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  trees  were  planted  one  year  ago,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  trees  will  be  planted  this  season. 

There  is  an  inviting  field  and  ample  room  for  more  than  one  hundred 
BHch  companies  in  this  district. 


BBPOBT  OF  SOL.  RTJNYON. 
CommisBioner  for  the  Sacramento  District. 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gemtlemem:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  report  as  Com- 
niissioner  for  the  Sacramento  District.  This  district  comprises  the 
TOuntiesof  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Colusa,  Butte,  and  Shasta, 
and,  in  most  of  these  counties,  the  past  season  has  been  remarkably 
favorable.  The  output  of  fruit  has  been  larger  than  usual,  and  prices, 
while  not  ruling  so  high  as  during  the  previous  year,  have  been  fair. 
Altogether,  the  fruit  growers  of  this  district  have  small  cause  for 
complaint. 

One  particularly  favorable  feature  of  our  orchards,  which  I  have 
observed  in  my  journeys  about  the  different  counties  under  my  care,  is     I 
their  increasing  cleanliness   and  growing  freedom  from  insect  pests.     I  ^ 
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Tdia  has  been  brought  about  almost  wholly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  who  have  been  willingly  seconded  in  their 
efforts  by  the  individual  fruit  growers.  The  result  of  this  united  etfort 
against  pests  and  fungi  diseases  is  visible  in  the  whole  district.  The 
trees  are  particularly  bright  and  clean,  and,  while  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  entirely  eradicate  the  pests  which  cause  us  so  much  trouble, 
annoyance,  and  expense,  we  may  at  least  hope,  with  continued  union  of 
action,  to  keep  them  below  the  injurious  stage.  In  fighting  pests,  the 
remedies  and  means  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  have 
been  generally  availed  of,  and  with  most  excellent  results. 

The  fruit  industry  is  ike  one  great  industry  of  this  section,  and  that 
the  care  bestowed  upon  our  orchards  in  keeping  down  the  pests  is  profit- 
able from  a  financial  point  of  view,  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  of 
increased  prices  being  obtained  from  the  orchards  which  were  properly 
sprayed  and  cared  for. 

One  thing  that  has  come  to  my  attention  is  the  steady  decrease  in  the 
scale  peat.  This  is  noticeable  over  the  whole  of  my  district.  In  many 
orchards  which  were  at  one  time  badly  infested,  this  pest  has  now 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  Whether  this  is  due  to  foreign  j^encies,  or 
to  persistent  spraying,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  incline  to  the  belief  that 
it  is  largely  due  to  continued  efforts  in  fighting  pests,  and  which  are  now 
showing  good  results  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 

Butte  County  is  rapidly  assuming  an  important  position  as  the  orange 
center  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  output  of  citrus  fruit 
from  this  section  in  the  past  three  years  has  proved  what  her  capabili- 
ties are  in  this  direction.  An  impetus  to  this  branch  of  horticulture 
has  been  given  by  the  citrus  fairs  which  have  been  held  at  Sacramento, 
Oroville,  Marysville,  and  Auburn,  and  at  which  the  fact  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  citrus  fruits  will  grow,  flourish,  and  prove  a  profitable 
crop  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  planted,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oroville,  98,349  orange  trees  and 
6,812  lemon  trees,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


P..C.. 

0»n„. 

Lemon. 

4,000 
20.816 
40..^B 
32,370 
815 

1,581 

Totals 

98,319 

As  indicating  the  extent  and  profitableness  of  frait  growing  in  Butte 
County,  I  append  the  following  statement  from  General  Bidwell,  of 
Chicer" 

.-^I  am  unable  to  furnish  you  with  any  data  in  regard  to  the  fruit 
product  or  shipments  from  this  county  aside  from  that  raised  on  my 
own  ranch. 

"During  the  season  just  passed  I  raised  and  gathered  on  Rancho 
''hico  the  following  quantities  of  different  varieties  of  fruit: 


Blackberries 
Cherries 
April  Jts 
QulncES 

Apples 
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19  626  l>o^^nda. 
14"^  201  pounds. 
255  S15  pounds. 
3  172  pounds. 
521  447  pounds. 


Pmnes 
Peat  lea 
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lis  178  pounds. 
148  044  pounds. 
81  "83  pounds. 
377  416  pounds. 
4^1  S42  pounds. 
.  — "pounds. 


"  These  were  raised  from  about  five  hundred  acres  of  bearing  orchard. 
In  addition  thereto  I  have  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  young  orchards 
not  yet  in  bearing.  Inasmuch  as  I  sold  my  crop  of  fruit  green  to  out- 
side parties  this  year,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  statistics  as  to  what 
proportion  of  it  was  dried  and  what  proportion  was  shipped  green." 

Fruit  growing  in  Colusa  County  really  dates  from  1884-85.  A  few 
trees  had  been  planted  prior  to  that  time,  as  it  happened,  and,  like 
Topsy,  "they  growed;"  but  about  this  period  a  few  of  the  more  enter- 
prising people  in  Colusa  began  to  plant  orchards,  and  success  hag 
attended  all  of  them.  Indicating  the  growth  of  horticulture  in  this 
county  in  this  short  period,  I  append  the  statement  of  the  Assessor  as 
to  the  number  of  trees  now  planted  there: 


Bearing. 

ine. 

A 

13,372 
Til 

'•Z 

20,386 
28,913 
12.688 

,,« 

96 
2,807 

i;2i2 

11,926 

17,664 
ie.940 

a,a;4 

1,214 
2,671 

82,668 

118,718 
82,568 

201,276 

Since  these  figures  were  taken,  L.  F.  Moulton  has  set  out  an  orchard 
of  three  thousand  orange  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Colusa,  and  at  the  present  writing  they  are  doing  well  and 
give  great  promise  for  the  future. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  list  that,  in  point  of  numbers,  prunes 
lead,  with  peaches  second,  pears  and  apricots  coming  next  in  nearly 
equal  numbers.  Of  prunes,  there  are  seventy -two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-six  trees,  or  about  six  hundred  acres.  Assuming  that  these 
trees  have  all  been  planted  on  good  soil  and  produce  only  fairly,  their 
dried  product  will  reach  nearly  two  hundred  carloads  annually  when  in 
full  bearing. 

I  have  made  some  estimate  of  the  output  of  dried  fruit  from  this 
county  for  the  present  seasou,  and  find  the  same  to  be  about  as  follows: 

Dried  apricots 50  tons. 

nried  peaches - _— 30  tons. 

Dried  prunes 76  tons. 

Dried  nectarines 3  tons. 

Dried  pears , 8  tons. 

•Almonds .^ — ^ —      7  tons.    - 
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Colusa  orchards  are  young  and  just  beginning  to  bear,  but  at  the 
present  ruling  prices  for  dried  fruit  her  fruit  crop  this  season,  including 
that  sold  for  canning,  will  net  her  nearly  $30,000.  For  a  beginner  this 
is  a  good  showing,  and  gives  promiee  that  before  long  Colusa  will  take 
her  proper  stand  among  the  first  fruit  counties  of  California. 

Tehama  County  ia  also  making  rapid  strides  in  the  direction  of  horti- 
culture, as  is  shown  by  the  Assessor's  statistics,  giving  the  number  of 
fruit  trees  now  bearing  and  of  young  trees  lately  planted,  which  have 


not  yet  come  into 

bearing, 

in  this  county; 

Bearil^. 

OB^eoc- 

A  ri 

^25 

177.373 
10.425 

ie,06e 

Ti 
2.876 
30& 

3,672 

236,  i70 

169,423 
336,i70 

■ 

That  these  figures  are  rather  uuder  than  over  the  amount  ia  probable, 
owing  to  the  inadequate  means  furnished  the  Assessors  of  the  State  to 
acquire  statistical  information.  As  the  matter  of  gathering  statistics  is 
left  largely  optional  with  the  Assessor,  in  many  counties  it  is  entirely 
neglected,  and  in  most  but  carelessly  performed,  I  would  add,  however, 
that  I  believe  that  the  work  in  the  counties  in  this  district  has  been  as 
faithfully  performed  as  in  any  in  the  State,  but  there  ia  always  room  for 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  Assessors'  statistics.  Where  they  err,  how- 
ever, it  is  never  on  the  side  of  exaggeration;  they  are  not  given  for  boom 
etfect,  and  so  usually  fall  below  the  true  numbers. 

Cone  &  Kimball,  of  Eed  Bluff,  place  the  output  of  dried  fruit  from 
Tehama  for  the  pt^t  year  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  carloads. 
Added  to  this  are  large  amounts  shipped  gi'een  and  disposed  of  to  can- 
ners,  which  indicate  that  Tehama,  too,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
fruit-producing  region  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Sutter  County  has  long  borne  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  quality 
of  her  fruit  and  fertility  of  her  soil.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  the  prune,  which  here  does  remarkably  well,  the  trees 
atte^ifig  large  growth  and  coming  into  bearing  early.  The  industry  is 
a'wmparatively  new  one,  but  during  the  past  season  one  hundred,  tons 
of  prunes  were  packed,  of  which  amount  R.  C.  Kells  put  up  thirty-five 
tons,  S,  J.  Stabler  twenty-five,  T.  B-  Hull  ten,  the  Bunce  orchard  fifteen, 
-Robinson  Brothers  five,  and  C.  Weeman  ten.  The  soil  here  seems 
Ncecially  well  adapted  to  the  prune,  as  in  fact  to  all  fruits,  while  the 

H,of  the  summer  and  the  assured  freedom  from  rain  or  atmospheric 
•ire  of  any  kind  during  the  curing  season,  is  very  largely  in  favor 
■access  of  the  fruit  drier. 
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The  Assessor's 
Sutter  County: 

report  for  1891  gives 

the  following  number  of  trees  in 

Bearing. 

lug. 

, 

21,564 
1.779. 
1,089 
87 
53,002 
IS. 615 
8,139 
10,299 
27 

U,359 
515 

U,934 
1,576 
6,672 

29,348 

Prune  (other  kinds) 

m 

16|687 

121,808 

117,432 
121,808 

Sutter  has  shipped  a  very  large  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  past  season. 
Through  the  Fruit  Union  aJone  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cars  of  green 
fruit  were  shipped  East;  besides  this  a  large  amount  was  shipped  by 
private  individuals,  a  great  deal  more  found  its  way  to  San  Francisco 
jobbers,  while  the  largest  quantity  was  dried  or  canned.  Prices  have 
ruled  very  fair,  many  of  the  growers  having  contracted  their  orchards 
early  in  the  season  to  jobbers  at  prices  which  the  later  market  proved 
very  good.  It  has  been  demonstrated  here  that  one  acre  in  fruit  will 
equal  in  its  net  returns  ten  acres  in  grain,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has 
given  80  large  an  impetus  to  the  fruit  industry  of  Sutter  County.  It  is 
a  safe  estimate  that  over  two  thousand  acres  are  now  planted  to  fruits 
and  vines  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuba  City,  all  tributary  to  the  canneries  of 
that  place  and  Marysville.  It  is  this  industry  that  has  started  the 
county  seat  on  the  road  to  growth  and  prosperity,  and  is  the  main 
factor  in  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  population  of  Sutter  County. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  that  the  citrus  family 
will  flourish  here,  and  the  orange  crop  this  season  is  a  full  one.  A  very 
large  pack  of  raisins,  dried  fruit,  and  nuts  is  reported,  and  on  the  whole 
horticulture  in  Sutter  County  is  in  a  flourishing  and  healthy  condition. 
Raisins  also  do  well,  as  in  fact  does  any  class  of  fruit  which  receives 
proper  care  and  intelligent  cultivation. 

Yolo  has  in  the  past  year  made  gigantic  strides  in  the  horticultural 
field.  Large  bodies  of  land  have  been  planted  to  trees  in  the  season  of 
1891.  The  Yolo  Orchard  Company,  composed  of  D.  M.  Burns,  E.  J. 
l>ePue,  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  Sam  Jones,  A.  T,  Hatch,  Frank  McMuUen, 
and  C.  8.  Givens,  was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1890  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  out  four  hundred  acres  in  fruit  near  Woodland,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one  thousand  acres  of  new  land  have  been  put  to 
fruit  in  the  Capay  Valley.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  faith 
which  those  who  know  her  best  have  in  Yolo  as  a  fruit  section.  The 
apricot  here  does  especially  well,  and  has  proved  a  very  remunerative 
crop  in  the  past.  But  the  most  valuable  crop,  from  the  experience  of 
the  few  engaged  in  the  business,  has  proved  to  be  the  prun^.^The  French 
prune  grafted  on  the  Myrobalan  stock  has  netted  as/j*"     ' 
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instances,  as  $500  and  $600  per  acre,  and  a  ten-acre  prune  orchard,  when 
in  full  hearing,  would  not  only  make  a  good  living  for  an  industrious 
man,  but  would  enable  him  to  enlarge  hia  bank  account  from  year  to 
year  and  even  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.  A  great  many  acres  will  be 
planted  to  prunes,  and  many  more  would  be  planted  if  the  young  trees 
could  be  had.  Oranges  are  proving  a  success,  but  there  are  but  few 
trees  so  far  in  full  bearing.  Raisins  do  well,  and  the  crop  of  the  past 
year  has  been  very  large. 

The  fruit  crop  of  Shasta  County  for  the  season  of  1891  was  much 
more  than  an  average,  there  being  a  great  deal  more  of  all  varieties 
raised  in  the  county  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  apples,  which  were  affected  this  year  with  moth,  etc.,  the 
fruit  was  of  the  best  quality. 

Canneries  and  drying  establishments  have  been  established,  and  a 
great  deal  of  canned  and  dried  fruit  was  shipped  from  the  county. 
Raisins  were  also  shipped  from  the  county  by  the  carload-  Oranges 
were  raised  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  only  enough  for  home 
consumption. 

The  reputation  of  Sacramento  is  national,  and  little  need  be  added 
here;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  fruit  crop  of  th&past  season  has  not  in 
the  least  lessened  that  reputation.  For  fully  thirty  miles  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  will  be  found  a  continuous  growth 
of  bearing  trees  and  vines,  which  produce  all  kinds  and  varieties  of 
fruit.  That  portion  of  the  county  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
required  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  from  the  East  for  her  products. 
For  excellence  of  flavor  and  keeping  quality  the  Bartlett  pears  and 
peaches  claim  especial  merit,  for  the  invariable  record  of  higher  prices 
and  better  demand  in  all  Eastern  markets  is  invariably  demonstrated 
in  favor  of  those  lines,  as  well  as  for  other  Sacramento  County  products. 
The  daily  output  from  the  Sacramento  River  section  necessitates  the 
employment  of  five  large  steamers  to  move  the  product  required  to 
supply  the  shipping,  canning,  and  drying  trade.  The  view  along  the 
river  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  for  the  magnificent  orchards,  adorned 
with  numerous  palatial  mansions,  present  a  scene  moat  suggestive  of 
prosperity  and  comfort,  which  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  beneficial 
results  that  are  obtained  from  the  influences  surrounding  the  life  of  the 
energetic  California  farmer. 

On  the  banks  of  the  American  River  are  many  magnificent  orchards 
and  vineyards;  one  in  particular,  that  of  the  Natonaa  Company,  which 
is  the  second  largest  vineyard  in  the  world,  there  being  over  three  thou- 
sand acres  in  actual  bearing.  The  annual  production  of  wine  from  this 
vineyard  is  over  five  hundi-ed  thousand  gallons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importance  of  Sacramento  as  a  center 
of  the  fruit  business.     Total  shipments  from  January  1  to  December 

icp^gr": 

"QreeD  fruits - _ -   55,201,231  pounds. 

Dried  fruits lS,.sai,680  poundis. 

Cannedgoods - 79,766,580 pounds. 

.  Raisins - —  43,680,000  pounds. 

lops 4,066,.^70  pounds. 

''ne - - - 11,666,920  pounds. 

ompai'ison  with  other  counties  the  record  of  the  shipments  made 
.    Sacramento  City,  the  distributing  point  of  the  county,  shows 
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that  Sacramento  County  prominently  leads  in  the  heaviest  production 
and  shipment  of  green  fruit,  hops,  and  vegetables,  over  all  counties  of 
the  State,  the  second  heaviest  in  shipments  of  dried  fruit  and  wine,  and 
third  in  the  proportion  of  canned  goods. 

A  large  amount  of  the  fruit  output  of  Sacramento  was  carried  on  the 
river  boats,  of  which  the  "  Thomas  H.  Dwyer"  reports  having  carried  two 
thousand  and  fifty  tons  of  green  fruit,  and  the  naaster  of  the  steamer 
"Apache"  states  that  his  fruit  shipnaents  from  points  on  the  Sacramento 
River  during  June,  July,  and  August,  1890,  amounted  to  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  five  tons.  During  the  same  period  of  1891  they  amounted 
to  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  an  increase  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  for  the  season. 

The  California  Transportation  Company  furnishes  the  following  state- 
ment of  fruit,  in  tons,  carried  on  their  boats  from  Sacramento  River 
points  during  the  same  period: 


18S0. 

1891. 

lea 

373 
1,034 

12 

28 
51 

580 
3,078 
13T 
2,875 
1>8 
195 
41 
S3 

663 

11 

pj^_- 

'« 

-  1,100 
1,448 

11.844 

17,431 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  tons  over  the  amount  carried  in  1890,  indicating  clearly  the 
increased  production  of  the  sections  tapped  by  their  steamers. 
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AND   PHICES. 

The  fruit  season  of  1891  has  not  been  so  profitable  as  was  that  of 
1890.  A  fair  average  yield  is  reported  from  the  various  fruit  Bectiona 
of  the  State,  but  prices  have  been  very  much  depressed  and  the  demand 
light.  This  condition,  immediately  sueeeeding,  as  it  did,  the  remark- 
ably profitable  season  of  1890,  seems  the  duller  by  contrast.  Still,  fair 
prices  have  ruled,  and,  while  not  doing  so  well  as  in  the  previous  year, 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  generally  report  having  done  fairly  well. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  depress  prices.  Last  year  there  was 
teen  competition  among  jobbers.  Large  stocks  of  fruits  and  raising 
were  purchased  for  a  future  demand,  and  when  the  demand  came  it 
was  much  lighter  than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  jobbers,  who  lost 
heavily.  Profiting  by  their  experience  last  year  they  have  gone  to  an 
extreme  of  caution  in  their  purchases  this  season,  and  are  handling 
very  small  stocks — only  such  quantities  that  they  see  an  almost  imme- 
diate demand  for.  No  heavy  stocks  are  being  carried,  and  the  fruit  is 
largely  left  in  the  producers'  hands. 

A  second  cause  for  this  depression  is  found  in  the  unprecedentedly 
large  fruit  crop  in  the  Eastern  States.  Last  year's  crop  was  almost  a 
failure,  and  it  was  upon  this  fact  that  the  jobbers  speculated  so  heavily. 
This  year  the  Eastern  yield  has  been  very  large,  resulting  in  a  natural 
lessening  of  cost  and  an  increased  consumption.  People  on  farms  and 
in  towns,  who  last  year  purchased  California  canned  and  dried  fruits, 
have  this  year  packed  their  own,  and  fruit  preserving  has  been  resorted 
to  by  millions  of  people  there,  thus  shortening  the  demand  for  the 
California  product.  The  Eastern  trade  journals  report  the  demand  for 
glass  fruit  jars  so  large  that  all  the  glass  factories  in  the  country  have 
been  unable  to  meet  it-  This  has  bad  its  effect  upon  the  jobbers  in 
buying  California  fruit.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  home  product 
must  be  exhausted  before  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  the  imported 
ai-ticle. 

That  this  depressed  condition  will  continue  is  very  improbable,  but 
seasons  of  depression,  brought  about  by  extraneous  causes,  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  fruit  as  in  sQl  other  industries, 'and  no  human  foresight 
or  ingenuity  can  guard  against  them.  Our  fruit  growers  should  not  feel 
discouraged  on  this  account,  for,  even  with  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  market,  orchards  which  were  properly  attended  to  aod^he  output 
of  which  was  intelligently  handled  have  paid.  I 
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In  the  years  1889  and  1890  there  were  in: 
foreign  fruits,  aa  follows: 

ported  in 

to  the  United  States 

. 

1889. 

1890. 

Quantities— 
Pounda. 

y^m. 

Cinaatities— 

Valne. 

9,101,300 

(395.833 
3,000,867 
l,e7i,S61 
1,236,391 
1,826,232 
■88i;309 
1,368.2571 
712,187 
649.521 

9,678,315 

*S, 717,353 
35,972,017 

61,805,7(^2 
41,798,769 

5,454,489 

7,497 ,1S3 

1,340,094 

(16,816,897 

These  flgares  clearly  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  home 
market 'for  California  fruits  yet  unfilled,  and  are  encouraging,  in  view  of 
the  fear  of  overproduction  which  has  possessed  some  of  our  fruit  grow- 
ers, owing  to  the  low  prices  and  comparatively  small  demand  of  the 
present  season. 

Despite  the  heavy  demand  for  California  fruits  in  1890,  there  was  an 
increased  importation  of  foreign  fruits  into  the  United  States  of  $4,772,439 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  a  total  of  $16,816,897  was  paid  out  in  that 
year  for  foreign  fruits,  the  greater  partof  which  California  should  supply. 

A  review  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  fruits  in  the  past  should 
permanently  set  at  rest  all  fear  of  overproduction  in  the  future.  The 
home  market  of  the  United  States  cannot  possibly  be  filled  by  California 
for  years  to  come,  and  when,  if  ever,  it  is,  there  are  still  chances  in  the 
European  and  other  markets  of  the  world  for  our  supplies. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  300,000 
boxes  of  citrus  fi-uits.  In  1889  Florida  contributed,  to  supply  the  demand, 
600,000  boxes,  and  Cahfomia  contributed  780,000  boxes.  Thus  the 
country  into  which  thirty  years  ago  were  imported  300,000  boxes  of 
citrus  fruit,  produced  within  its  own  borders  1,380,000  boxes.  What  were 
the  facts  as  to  importation  in  the  same  year?  From'the  report  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  the  discussion  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  gathered  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  to  wit;  the  Custom-house  returns  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  shown  and  declared  that  in  1889  there  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  of  citrus  fruits  3,354,963  boxes  and  113,927  bar- 
rels. Thus,  notwithstanding  the  contribution  of  Florida  and  California 
to  the  volume  of  supply,  the  importation  of  citrus  fruits  into  the  United 
States  was  more  than  eleven  times  that  noted  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
hojie'^duction.  ■The  entire  demand  of  the  United  States  thirty  years 
ago  was  imported.  When  this  country  becomes  a  producer  to  the  extent 
of  1,380,000  boxes,  the  importation  in  the  same  time  has  arisen  to  nearly 
4,000,000  boxes,  thus  constantly  widening  the  margin  in  favor  of  the 
home  producer  and  forever  silencing  all  prophecies  of  overproduction. 
In  1880  we  shipped  590,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  and  the  shipments  of 
1889  reach  over  33,000,000  pounds,  or  sixty-five  times  the  volume  of  the 
shipment  of  1880.  Thus  we  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  East  in  1889 
sixty-five  times  the  annual  volume  supplied  nine  years  previous.     Of 
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'  ffreen  fruit,  the  amount  of  shipments  in  1880  was  5,180,000  pounds,  and 
this  had  increased  in  1889  to  over  50,000,000  pounds,  or  ten  times  the 
amount  shipped  nine  years  before.  Of  citrus  fruits,  in  1882  we  shipped 
917  000  pounds,  and  in  1889,  seven  years  later,  the  amount  had  increased 
to  fully  20,000,000  pounds.  In  1880  the  shipment  of  raisins  was  less 
than  800,000  pounds,  and  in  1889  it  had  reached  18,000,000  pounds. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  promises  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  our  fruit  products,  for  fruit  is  not  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  an  article  of  luxury — it  has 
become  a  food  necessity.  Improved  methods  of  preserving  fruit,  in 
canning,  drying,  and  other  ways,  have  enabled  people  of  the  present  age 
to  have  this  desirable  article  of  diet  fresh  the  year  round,  and  to  add  to 
their  tables  each  day  as  staple  food  au  article  which  their  ancestors 
knew  only  in  its  season  as  a  luxury.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that 
fruit  is  gradually  but  surely  replacing  flour  and  meat,  and,  as  there  is 
more  of  the  former  used  per  capita,  there  is  less  of  the  latter.  We  are 
becoifiing  a  fruit-eating  nation.  This  has  been  largely  aided,  too,  by 
cheap  transportation,  brought  about  by  the  building  of  railroads  to 
every  corner  of  the  land,  and  making  it  possible  to  remove  our  fruits  at 
reasonable  prices  to  those  sections  where  they  cannot  be  produced. 

Aside  from  the  home  market  there  is'  a  large  foreign  demand  for  our 
fruits,  and  canned  goods  are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  world  from 
California.  A  few  years  since  California  imported  nearly  all  her  canned 
goods  from  the  East,  but  now  she  supplies  the  markets  of  the  Eastern 
States,  Australia,  and  Europe  with  their  fruits,  the  superiority  and 
cheapness  of  the  California  article  having  forced  it  to  the  front  in 
competition  with  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  canned  fruit  shipped  by  rail  from  California,  from 
1872  to  1890,  is  as  follows: 

1872   .      ... 182,000  pounds. 

IgTS 678,680  poonda. 

1S74 457,290  ponndE. 

IB75 __ 759,040  po  and  8. 

1876 _ 1,529,910  ponndB. 

1877.,._  ..__ 1,731,630  pounds. 

1878 1,700,930  ponnds. 

1879 , 3411,680  pounds. 

1880 6,707,660  poimda. 

1881 ., 18,768,200  poimda. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  consumed  by  the  cannere  of  this 
State  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  canned  goods  industry  in  con- 
nection with  fruit  growing  in  California.  The  total  amount  of  fresh 
fruit  used  by  our  canners  during  the  season  of  1888  was  3,500  carloads, 
or  70,000,000  pounds,  and  the  pack  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  that  year 
was  as  follows; 

Table  fniita  (2l-ponQd  tins) 1,228,165 

Table  fruits  (gallons) - I3.1|5 

«e fruits  <25-pound  tins)._ ^'  ™" 


1882    35,163,190  pounds. 

1883  . 26,397,700  pounds. 

1884    _.21,696,740  ponnda, 

1885 — 28, 849, 3E0  pounds. 

1886    _._30,636.710  pounds. 

1887 _. 56.009,130  poionda. 

188S. _...3y,2SI,340  pounds. 

1889 37,083,725  pounds. 

1890      _41,992,6i0  pounds. 


46,840 
31,270 
181,000 


The  leading  fruits  for  canning  are  apricots,  peaches,  and  nfiftts-    There 
were  canned  in  1885:   Apricots,  10,000;   peaches,  70,0f"^     "  '   


";yt500§le 


f^.. 
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80,000  eases.  This  quantity  was  increased  in  1886:  Apricots,  210,000; 
peaches,  130,000,  and  pears,  110,000  cases.  There  was  an  increase  there- 
fore of  290,000  cases  altogether  in  these  fruits  in  1886  over  1885.  In 
1888  the  pack  reached  for  apricots,  328,456;  peaches,  36.S,476;  pears, 
161,863,  and  plums,  121,838  cases. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  fruit  grower  need  have  little  dread  of  over- 
production. It  la  true  that  California  is  not  the  only  fruit-producing 
State  of  the  Union,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  he  the  leading  one. 
A  greater  variety  of  fruits  are  produced  here  at  less  cost  for  cultivation 
and  attention  than  in  the  Eastern  States;  the  yield  is  more  certain  and 
usually  much  larger,  and  our  orchardists  can  rely  upon  larger  returns 
for  their  outlay  and  labor.  There  are  many  varieties  of  fruit,  too,  which 
do  well  and  pay  handsomely  in  California  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  States,  as  the  citrus  and  sub-tropical  varieties.  The 
climate  of  California  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  fruit  industry,  and 
■  the  soil  in  most  portions  of  the  State  possesses,  in  a  large  measure,  all 
the  qualities  required  by  the  growing  plant  and  the  matured  tree.  These 
are  facts  which  give  assurance  to  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry'  as  a 
permanent  and  profitable  pursuit. 

Another  advantage  which  the  California  orchardist  has  over  his 
brother  in  the  East  is  the  comparative  freedom  of  our  trees  from  insect 
pests  and  injurious  diseases.  It  is  ti-ue  that  our  State  is  not  wholly 
free  from  these,  but  it  has  never  known  them  in  their  worst  forms. 
The  destructive  curcuUo  has  never  been  found  here;  the  black- knot  and 
the  yellows,  which  have  wrought  such  havoc  in  large  fruit  areas  of  the 
East,  have  never  yet  been  heard  of  in  this  State.  The  vigorous  system  of 
quarantining  against  the  introduction  of  pests  and  diseases  introduced 
and  prosecuted  by  this  Board,  and  in  which  it  has  been  so  ably  aided 
by  the  various  County  Boards  throughout  the  State,  has  so  &r  secured 
to  our  orchardists  immunity  from  their  most  destructive  enemies,  and 
gives  them  an  almost  absolute  guarantee  of  protection  in  the  future. 

As  indicating  the  rapid  growth,  great  importance,  and  vast  possi- 
bilities of  the  fruit  industry  of  California,  General  N,  P.  Chipman  pre- 
sents the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  exports  of  fruit  for  1890 
in  comparison  witJi  the  export  of  wheat  for  the  same  year' 


Shipped  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 

(0  December  SI,  1S90. 

P.... 

-Founds. 

DeciduoDB 

FoQDdB. 

"^sss: 

"SSSS: 

S£ 

Nuts— 

Saarranciaco 

4,768,630 
856,020 
8,276,920 
13,962,210 
8,534,350 
2,131,770 
2,268,050 
2,596,960 

76,620 
1,871,930 
46,865,220 
12.185,020 
6,M0,eSi 
992,510 
1,053,290 

144.500 

897,620 

20,050 

8,797,290 

186,440 

20,148,590 

546.340 

429,240 

1,345,860 

45.630,140 
316,240 
10,276,640 
16,661,780 
1,112,560 
3,422,660 
601,960 
2,106,970 

181,320 

so;m 

Maryej^le 

Lpf^^tea 

20,860 
7,477,120 
10,801,860 

21,140 

1,201,430 

43,377,910 

68,084,121 

18,444,320 

27,370,430 

80,121,950 

1,574,400 

Total  by  Southern  Pacific  Company; 


I  Citrus,  carloads  .. 
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'Mpped  by  the  Santa  Fe  SysU 


»„. 

Founds. 

Dried  Frail— 

„,..-P<,.M.. 

49,975,000 

10,036,360 
2,400,000 
8,290,000 
490,911 

tals 

49,975,000 

21,217,271 

Total  by  Santa  Fe  system : 

Deciduous,  pounds 34,9£ 

IJeciduous,  tons 1 

Deciduous,  carloads 


f,271  I  Citrus,  pounds 49,976.001 

r,483     Citrus,  tons 24,98' 

L,748  I  Citrus,  carloads 2,491 


Total 
Total 

Total 
Total 


carloads,  all  kinds.  Southern  Pacific  Company.. 

carloads,  all  kinds,  Santa  Fe  system - 

potmds,  all  kinds,  by  both  systems 

carloads  by  both  systems - 

cars  for  each  day  of  the  year 

■arloads  shipped  in  1880 -- 


(0  would  make  a  solid  t: 


Excess  in  1880  oi 
The  total  carloads  of  bolh  systems  during  the  year 
cars  one  huudred  and  twenty-mree  miles  long. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  our  wheat  output  has  not  materially 
increased  from  1880  to  1890,  our  fruit  output  has  increased  more  than 
thirty  times,  and  is  growing  with  great  rapidity.  While  the  showing 
here  made  still  keeps  California  in  the  front  rank  of  wheat-growing 
States,  being  third  in  rank,  it  demonstrates  the  great  advantages  of  the 
State  as  a  fruit-producing  country.  In  1880  our  exports  of  fruit 
brought  us,  probably,  about  $700,000,  while  they  now  amount  to 
about  $20,000,000.  This  wonderful  result  has  brought  with  it  what  is 
above  all  computation,  to  wit:  the  demonstration  that  fruit  growing  in 
this  State  is  very  profitable,  and  is  almost  absolutely  safe  from  frosts 
and  other  drawbacks,  and  has  practically  no  limit.  Ten  years  have 
taught  us,  also,  that  we  may  resort  to  lands  for  fruit  growing,  and  quad- 
ruple our  present  output,  and  still  retain  our  primacy  as  a  wheat  and 
barley  and  wool-producing  State. 

Another  promising  sign  is  the  gradual  decreased  importation  of  many 
fore^  fruits  into  tJie  United  States,  and  the  increased  output  of  the 
domestic  product.  Illustrating  this  is  the  fact  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  raisins,  which  in  1887  amounted  to  40,673,288  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,281,981,  had  decreased  in  1890  to  36,914,330  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,997,103,  while  the  crop  of  California  raisins  increased,  during  the 
same  period,  from  16,000,000  pounds  to  30,000,000  pounds. 

The  favor  with  which  California  fruits  are  received  in  the  East,  and 
their  growing  popularity,  are  proved  by  the  numerous  complimentary 
S'llnsions  in  the  press  to  our  fruit  products  in  both  their  green  and  pre- 
served state.  The  New  York  "Tribune,"  under  the  caption  of  "A 
Wonderland  of  Fair  Fruits,"  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  this  great  Cali- 
fornia industry  in  the  following  languagei 

When  California  first  joined  Uncle  Sam's  army  of  States,  bringing  a  dower  of  gold 
^od  adding  another  atmosphere  to  her  domain,  it  was  little  suspected  how  vast  a  reser- 
I'Oirof  table  needs  and  li^suries  was  concealed  in  her  prolific  soil.    Wines  and  other 
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articles,  once  only  to  be  seen  in  foreisn  invoices,  have  now  a  quoted  commercial  place  aa 
a  domeatic  prodnce.  The  raisins  of  Spain  now  have  a  wholesale  companion  pourine  in 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  the  rich  pmnea  of  PVance  must  soon  give  way  tu  a  portion 
of  her  reputation,  which  she  has  held  in  the  lead  for  centuries,  since  the  introduction  of 
our  own  ftom  the  golden  shores.  Heavy  losses  attended  a  host  of  experiments  and 
ventures,  but  intelligent  enthusiasm,  snpported  by  a  generous  outlay  of  capital,  haa 
prosperously  rewarded  the  efforts  of  daring  enterprise. 

It  also  says: 

California  has  the  lai^est  raisin-packing  establishment  in  the  world,  and  her  prunes 
are  seeking  a  wholesale  place.  The  fancy  Rrocera  and  confectiocers  are  becoming  less 
dependent  on  the  giace  fruits  of  Europe.    Tnev  were  formerly  an  expensive  article  in  an 

affemoon'a  tea-spread,  and  within  the  reach 'of  c ..-■— i-  .>._  <-  — 

houses  are  boxing  delicious  home-grown  material 

le  for  foreign  grades.    Califoi  ._.^.     , 

,  . .   ._       __. __nsumers.    Some  of  the  leading  winemakers 

abroad  have  predicted  that  California,  in  the  near  future,  can  supply  the  red  wine  of  the 

The  export  of  fruit  from  the  shipping  centers  of  the  State,  for  the 
year  1891,  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 


DecidnouiFralt 

Dried  Fiuit— 

Citrus  Fruits 
Pomids. 

Raiahis-Pounda 

118,000 
66,612, 000 
12,462,000 
1,566,000 
6,630.000 
2,138,000 

6,476.000 
14,334,000 
24,370,000 
856,000 
5.284,000 
4,616,000 
1,022,000 
588,000 

68,000 
10,000 

1,052,000 

4,402.000 

192,000 

16,982,000 

20,000 
14,976,000 

1.046,000 

1,388.000 

78,824.000 

67,546,000 

31.006.000 

37.358,000 

This  table  shows  an  increase  for  1891  over  those  of  1890  of  11,695,- 
440  pounds  in  deciduous  fruits,  5,771,020  in  dried  fruits,  12,561,680  in 
citrus  fruits,  and  11,708,380  in  raisins. 

The  overland  ehipmente  of  canned  goods,  via  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  were  as  follows,  in 
pounds:  From  San  Francisco,  14,364,570;  Oakland,  1,011,870;  Sacra- 
mento, 4,886,630;  San  Jose,  7,070,770;  Stockton,  1,043,070;  Maryeville, 
1,441,440;  Los  Angeles,  493,520;  Colton,  376,140;  total,  30,688,010. 
Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  above  was  canned  fruit,  the  remainder  being 
canned  vegetables. 

The  total  overland  shipments,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  of 
fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruits,  aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  74,000 
tons  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Thg^outhern  California  Railway  Company  shipped  over  its  hnes, 
pr^%  year  1891,  fruit  as  follows: 

■^  Pounds. 

Oranges ..._ __ __  67,435,000 

Lemons _ _ _ ,  378,000 

BaiBina __ 10,374.000 

Dtiedfrnits .  il,6i4.000 

Otherfrnlts  and  vegetables _ _  .  41,360,000 

Total ._ _ I 131,091,000 
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East-bound  shipments  of  fruit  from  Los  Angeles,  via  the  Southern 
Pacific,  for  the  year  1891,  are  reported  as  follows: 

Citrus  fruits 36,628,290 

DriSfruits - 1,841,860 

Deciduous  fruit,  green — -. 1,637,460 

'Rflisins       -' - ,^_---_- ^ ^ - -       2,029,070 

^nedgoods,-.- 1,560,670 

Uuts - ■ — MIO^ 

Tota: 44,692,660 

Besides  fruit  moved  from  the  interior  counties  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  large  quantities  found  their  way  to  San  Francisco  by  steam- 
boats from  points  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Of  these  amounts,  the 
"Thomas  H.  Dwyer"  reports  having  carried  2,050  tons  of  green  fruit, 
and  the  master  of  the  steamer  "Apache  "  states  that  Ms  fruit  shipments 
from  points  on  the  Sacramento  River,  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
1890,  amounted  to  2,605  tons.  During  the  same  period  of  1891,  they 
amounted  to  4,460  tons,  an  increase  of  1,855  tons  for  the  season. 

The  California  Transportation  Company  famishes  the  following  state- 
ment of  fruit,  in  tons,  carried  on  their  boats  from  Sacramento  River 
points  during  the  same  period: 


K.«n. 

im. 

1891. 

373 
1,034 

12 

28 
61 

580 
3,078 

137 
2,876 
1998 

195 

961 
442 

Cherries    

Dried  fruit 

32 
67 

11,844 

This  table  also  shows  an  increase  of  5,587  tone  over  the  amount 
carried  in  1890,  indicating  clearly  the  increased  production  of  the 
Bections  tapped  by  these  steamers. 

The  Oregon  Development  Company  shipped  by  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  year  1891,  fruit  as  follows: 


SH,^K..O- 

pS. 

PoondB, 

ClCroB 
Fruit- 
Founds. 

^un'a^ 

Goods— 

Nuls- 
PoundE. 

3,400 
815 
3,056 
9.830 

10,636 
16,138 
29.320 

38,680 
22.402 
12,101 
17,114 

3,030 
1.186 
1,025 
,  5,315 

31,185 
6,735 
8,870 

24,215 

X»qTuma 

TotalB„_ 

17,100 

61,258 

90,297 

10,655 

60,005 

20,946 
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Imports  of  fruit  by  the  same  company  consisted  principally  of  apples 
from  Oregon,  of  which  70,334  pounds  were  brought  to  San  Francisco  by 
them  during  the  year. 

There  were  received  in  San  Francisco  from  various  points  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  1,431,730  pounds  of  deciduous  fruits  dur- 
ing the  year  1891,  all  of  which  were  consigned  to  jobbers  in  this  city. 

IMPOETS   BY    SEA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  foreign  fruits  and  nutg, 
as  reported  by  the  San  Francisco  Custom-house,  for  the  year  1891: 


Month. 

Lemons— Value. 

Oranges— Value. 

Fruits— Valae. 

Another 
Fcults-Value. 

1695  00 
695  00 

|3,72i  00 

'476  00 

276  00 

39  00 

2,642  00 

(2,576  00 
1,604  00 
2,036  00 
1493  00 
2,142  00 
2.240  00 
703  00 
4,5*2  00 
3,360  00 
8,771  00 
6.646  00 
2,011  00 

(2,401  CO 

2.S87  00 

837  00 
97  00 
93  00 

ivij 

11  00 

1,192  W 

4!322  00 
2,811  00 

10  00 

3,201  m 

Totals 

(2,427  00 

*15,393  00 

(38,923  00 

(S5.615  Ot 

Month. 

Aim 

onds. 

Another 

Ponnds. 

Value. 

1,904 

2,438 
2,818 
1209 
3,724 
3057 
1160 
4.693 
340 
4,091 
2,607 

(14-'i  00 
S6  00 
369  00 
561  00 
105  00 
498  00 
&W00 
139  00 
1,07100 
27  00 
630  00 
416  00 

l,S96«l 

17,527  M 
aOTOO 

November 

28,883 

(4,60100 

J35,y&4  00 

In  July  there  were  imported  2,016  pounds  of  prunes,  valued  at  $81; 
in  September,  550  pounds,  valued  at  $69;  in  December,  1,320  pounds, 
valugd-  at  $155,  and  in  October,  2,352  pounds  of  raisins,  valued  at  $158; 
nidEing  a  total  value  of  all  fruits  and  nuts  imported  by  sea  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  ten  months  named  of  $119,986.  Of  the  amount  $55,615 
expended  for  unclassified  fruits,  the  gi'eater  portion  was  for  Mexican 

EXPORTS   BY   SEA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  by  sea  of  fruit  and  nuts  from 
San  Francisco  for  the  year  1891,  from  the  Custom-house  returns: 
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Apples. 

All  Other 
FruHB,  Green, 
Blpe,  and 
Dried- 
Value. 

Banele. 

,.,... 

434 
93 
18 

(2.099  00 
1,251  00 

75  00 

(12,913  00 
22,323  00 
13,842  00 
76,037  00 
11,090  00 
10,569  00 
22,945  00 
116,691  00 
372,052  00 
190,721  00 
152,980  00 
46,864  00 

(662  00 
322  00 
644  00 

2,298  00 
2,23100 
1,720  00 
2,233  00 
1,411  OU 
2,020  00 
1,239  00 
848  00 

1902  00 

224 
1,611 

5!063 
2,989 
1.074 

617  00 
4,572  00 
11.114  00 
13,617  00 
7,609  00 
2,630  00 

^^r.'" 

380  00 
1.028  00 
1,492  00 

November 

16.187 

(43,724  00 

(1,054,032  00 

(16,136  00 

(8,669  00 

The  Calitbrnia  Fruit  Union,  which  controls  a  large  part  of  the  output 
of  deciduous  fruits  of  the  State,  reports  its  shipments  for  1891  at  1,387 
carloads,  a  slight  increase  over  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  very  encoura^ng  increase  upon  1888  and  1889.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  of  carloads  contributed  by  various  points  for  the  past 
four  years: 


»t 

im 

im 

1888. 

278 
22 
83 

254 

6 

138 

290 

109 

196 

2 

3 

3 

1 
68 

2 
26 
10 

25 

69 

3 

1 

26 
11 
1 

10 

1 

171 

38 

304 

102 

294 

6 

206 
28 
278 

Winters 



3 

18 

■""""22 
9 

66 

12 

1 
6 
22 

IS 

Fresno , 

15 

TnlBie                                      "                   

68 
32 

Colfax 

Malaga                                      

25 

52 
5 

Elt  Grove 

13 

8 

1 

1 

4 
11 

->-- 

Carried  forward 

1,343 

l,m 

asr 

0l#- 
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Brought  forward 

CoQcora -- 

Hueneme 

Arjnona 

Biggs  

Hanfbrd -- 

Yuba  City 

Bahach  _ 

Sequel 

Totai  number  of  carloads 


Of  this  year's  shipment  Chicago  received  65i  carloads;  New  York,  258; 
MinneapoliSjlll;  Oniaha,94;  St.Paul,54;  Boston,  87;  New  Orleans,  55; 
St.  Louis,  44;  Kansas  City,  20;  Louisville,  9,  andBuffalo,  1.  _ 

The  cherry  shipments  were  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  the  results  were  generally  very  satisfactory.  The  shipment  of  Bart- 
lett  pears  was  vei-y  heavy,  and  they  generally  arrived  in  good  condition, 
but  prices  ruled  very  low  and  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  naeeting  with 
competition  from  Eastern  Bartletta.  The  shipment  of  peaches  was  not 
very  large  and  prices  generally  low,  owing  to  the  large  crop  of  peaches 
raised  in  the  East,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  their  crop  being -early,  while 
ours  was  correspondingly  late.  The  grape  shipment  was  heavy,  and 
compared  fairly  with  other  years  in  prices  realized. 

The  first  car  shipped  left  Vacaville  May  13th,  the  last  car  from  San 
JoE^  December  3d,  making  a  season  of  six  months  and  nineteen  days 
from  first  to  last. 
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OHAPTEB  n. 
CONDITION  OF  FRUIT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


CITRUS   FRUITS. 

The  citrus  crop  of  the  State  for  1890-91  was  much  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  preceding  season,  but  the  demand  for  the  fruit  in  the  East  did 
not  appear  to  lessen  on  this  account,  and  good  prices  were  received  by 
I  the  growers.  A  glut  of  some  of  the  earlier  Navel  oranges  was  reported 
from  Riverside,  due  to  inability  to  handle  the  lai^e  output  of  fruit 
rather  than  to  any  lack  of  demand  for  it.  Interest  in  this  branch  of 
horticulture  has  not  waned  in  the  least,  but  seems  to  move  with  increased 
velocity,  and,  especially  in  the  southern  counties,  vast  areas  of  new  land 
are  continually  being  planted  to  citrus  fruits.  The  great  profits  of  this 
industry  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Eastern  and  local  capitalists, 
and  companies  for  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits  on  a  large  scale  have  been 
organized,  and  other  companies,  having  in  view  the  husbandry  of  water 
and  reclamation  of  arid  lands  for  citrus  culture,  have  also  been  formed, 
all  of  which  gives  promise  of  a  vast  increase  in  citrus  culture  during  the 
next  few  years.  Outside  of  the  southern  counties  attention  is  being 
directed  to  orange  and  lemon  culture,  and  in  many  cases  with  remark- 
ably good  results.  Good  reports  are  made  from  Butte,  Yuba,  Placer, 
and  other  counties  where  citrus  culture  is  attaining  a  strong  hold. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lemon  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor,  and  more 
attention  to  this  fruit  is  now  being  paid  than  ever  before.  There  are 
many  portions  of  the  State  especially  adapted  to  its  culture,  and  it  has 
been  found  a  very  profitable  fruit.  The  difficulty  heretofore  experienced 
in  handling  and  shipping  has  been  overcome,  through  the  publication 
by  this  Board  of  the  method  of  G.  W.  Garcelon,  of  Riverside,  who  has 
met  with  such  great  success  in  this  branch  of  the  citrus  industry. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  importance  of  citrus  culture  in  this 
State,  and  also  indicates  its  rapid  growth.  The  figures  given  are  for  the 
southern  counties,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  produced.  It  4s 
estimated  that  ten  carloads  will  cover  all  that  is  exported  as  yet  from 
other  counties: 

s  of  CSnTis  FruUa. 


im. 

mi. 

Boies. 

Cars. 

Bows. 

Cars. 

198,695 

487,000 

112,190 

0.460 

6,600 

781 
1,705 

807 
33 
33 

632,071 
487,882 
147,332 
19,475 
18,861 
6,478 

2,212 
1,708 

I^ino:::::::::::.::::::::::::- 

813,915 

2,849 

1,812,099 

' 

5" 

le 
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This  table  includes  shipments  of  both  oranges  a)id  lemons;  of  the 
latter  fruit  there  were  20,904  bojes  shipped,  which  would  make  a  total 
of  702  carloads. 

The  work  done  by  the  Vedalia  cardinalis  in  this  State  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  reported  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from  Loa 
Angeles  before  and  after  its  introduction.  For  years  Los  Angeles  was 
the  leading  shipper  of  citi-ua  fruits,  but  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
the  cottony  cushion  ,scale  so  affected  the  industry  that  it  was  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  In  1890  San  Bernardino  County,  into  which  the 
cottony  cushion  scale  had  not  forced  its  way,  shipped  1,705  carloads  of 
oranges,  and  Los  Angeles  781  carloads.  The  Vedalia  was  at  work,  how- 
ever, and  the  returns  of  1891  were  2^12  carloads  for  Los  Angeles  and 
1,708  for  San  Bernardino,  an  increase  of  three  carloads  for  the  latter 
county,  while  Los  Angeles  sprung  in  one  season  from  781  to  2,212. 
increase  of  1,431  carloads.  The  increase  of  San  Bernardino  was  a 
natural  one,  but  that  of  Los  Angeles  was  due  to  other  causes  than  the 
coming  in  of  new  orchards. 

The  season  of  1891-92  opened  very  auspiciously  for  the  orange 
growers.  The  trees  were  particularly  thrifty,  the  fruit  set  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  indications  promised  a  very  large  yield.  On  Decem- 
ber 10-11,  however,  a  severe  wind  visited  a  large  portion  of  the  citrus 
section,  sweeping  through  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  reaching  Pomona, 
Ontario,  Riverside,  and  other  portions  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernar- 
dino Counties,  and  doing  a  vast  amount  of  damage-  At  Pasadena  and 
San  Gabriel,  where  the  wind  was  especially  severe,  it  was  estimated 
that  one  third  of  tiie  fruit  was  blown  from  the  trees,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  remainder  was  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Following  thia, 
on  the  night  of  December  25th,  was  one  of  the  severest  frosts  ever 
known  in  the  Riverside  section,  where  for  over  ten  hours  the  tempera- 
ture was  below  the  freezing  point,  the  mercury  ranging  from  21  to  28 
degrees  above.  What  the  exact  amount  of  damage  is  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  until  the  returns  from  the  crop  are  in,  but  experts  figure  it  at 
from  one  third  to  one  half. 

THE  APPLE. 

It  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  in  the  lower  lands  of  the 
interior  valleys  the  apple  is  not  a  profitable  crop.  In  some  locaUties 
especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  along  the  river  bottoms,  or  on  cold, 
damp  land,  some  varieties  will  yield  good  results,  but  the  fruit  grown 
here  is  not  usually  fine  flavored,  or  possessed  of  good  keeping  qualities- 
While  this  is  true  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  there  is  a  vast  area  of 
territory  upon  which  the  apple  does  phenomenally  well.  In  many  of 
the  coast  counties,  where  the  temperature  is  not  too  high,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  and  the  Coast  Eange,  and  in  the  higher  mountain 
cetinties,  the  apple  is  the  standard  fruit  crop,  and  the  fruit  produced 
■^ere  surpasses  in  size  and  quality  that  of  the  apple  sections  of  the 
East.  To  those  who  have  good  apple  lands  adjacent  to  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  centers  of  demand,  the  apple  has  proved  a  remarkably 
profitable  crop. 

The  fact  that  the  apple  was  first  planted  in  the  valley  lands  where 
soil,  climate,  seasons,  and  other  conditions  were  so  different  from  it9 
natural  requirements,  caused  it  to  yield  indifferent  returns,  and  it 
became  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  apple  would  not  do  well  in  California. 
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Latei-  experiments,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  have  disproved 
this,  but  there  still  exists  in  many  minds  the  old  prejudice,  generated 
hy  early  failures,  against  apple  growing  for  profit.  This  prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  giving  way,  as  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  Califor- 
nia apples,  properly  cultivated  and  grown  under  favorable  conditions,- 
are  superior  to  the  Eastern  product  in  size,  keeping  and  drying  qualities, 
and  profitable  yield,  and  in  many  of  our  coast  and  mountain  counties, 
and  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  interior  valleys,  apple  growing  is 
rapidly  assuming  its  proper  place  as  a  profitable  industry. 

The  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  from  the  lowlands  along  the 
coast  to  an  altitude  of  near  four  thousand  feet  in  the  Coast  Eange,  has 
proved  itself  to  be  especially  adapted  to  apple  culture.  The  tree  here 
grows  very  strong,  and  the  fruit  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Humboldt 
and  Siskiyou  apples  have  a  well-merited  reputation  for  size  and  quality 
in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  are  known  over  the  whole  State  for 
their  superiority.  Last  season  one  hundred  and  forty-two  carloads  of 
apples  were  shipped  from  Siskiyou  County  to  the  East,  mostly  to 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston,  where  they  were  the  favorite  in  com- 
petition with  the  choicest  Eastern  fruits.  They  were  shipped  in  forty- 
five-pound  boxes,  and  kept  perfectly  well,  arriving  at  their  destination 
in  excellent  condition.  The  favorite  varieties  in  this  section  are  the 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Wine  Sap,  Spitzenberg,  Northern  Spy,  White 
Winter  Fearmain,  and  Baldwin. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  along  the  course  of  the  Smith, 
Klamath,  Trinity,  Mad,  and  Eel  Rivers,  are  grown  as  handsome  and 
finely  flavored  apples  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  Many 
varieties  of  late  keepers  retain  their  flavor  and  keep  sound  as  late  as 
July  and  August. 

Excellent  apples  are  also  produced  in  the  counties  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sierras,  and  some  of  the  older  orchards  in  Lassen  County 
are  reported  as  paying  remarkably  well.  In  Shasta,  Tehama,  Butte, 
and  other  counties  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  favored  localities  are 
found  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  apple  where  it  has  proved 
a  very  valuable  and  profitable  crop.  Nevada  County  reports  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  acres  in  apples,  which  this  year  yielded  more 
than  the  average  crop,  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  fair  prices- 

The  apple  does  well  in  Mariposa  County,  and  an  orchard  of  some 
one  thousand  five  hundred  trees  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  planted  by  its 
firet  pioneer,  James  Lannon,  has  yielded  good  results.  The  apples  from 
this  orchard  are  large  and  beautiful,  but  the  soil  being  granitic  in  char- 
acter, with  an  absence  of  clay,  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  not  equal  to  that 
produced  in  some  other  sections. 

In  the  foothills  and  mountains  of  Fresno  Flat,  at  an  altitude  of  from 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  to  four  thousand  feet,  can  be  grown  as  fine 
apples  as  can  be  desired.  A  variety  which  prospers  above  all  others  in 
this  region  is  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  which  does  not  shrink,  keeps 
in  perfect  condition  until  the  first  of  July,  and  always  commands  a  good 
price. 

There  is  no  region  in  the  world  better  adapted  for  raising  apples  than 
the  foothills  and  mountain  regions  and  the  numerous  little  valleys 
embraced  therein.     There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land 
in  the  mountains  along  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  the     | 
apple  can  be  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection.    In  Fresno  County,  at  the     I  (> 
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base  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  range,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet, 
Mr.  Todd  has  fifteen  acres  in  young  apple  trees.  Some  of  these  at  five 
years  of  age  bore  last  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  fruit  to  the 
tree,  The  fruit  possessed  excellent  keeping  qualities,  and  was  disposed 
of  in  the  spring  at  6it  cents  per  pound  to  local  dealers. 

The  apple  crop  of  Santa  Cruz  County  in  1890  yielded  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  fifty-pound  boxes,  which  sold  for  $123,000,  and  the 
returns  for  the  present  season  give  promise  of  even  better  results. 

In  the  foothills  and  higher  table-lands  of  the  Sierras,  in  Tulare  and 
Kern  Counties,  apples  remarkable  for  beauty  of  appearance,  flavor,  size, 
and  keeping  qualities  are  produced,  and  these  qualities  are  found  in  all 
the  apples  grown  in  the  Sierra  foothills  and  cafions. 

Very  got^  apples  are  also  grown  in  portions  of  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  State.  In  speaking  of  the  apples  grown  there,  Mr.  Earl,  of 
the  Earl  Fruit  Packing  Company,  says:  "The  apples  grown  here  are 
very  fine  of  their  kind.  We  have  bought  a  quantity  of  the  red  winter 
varieties  (Wine  Sap  and  Spitzenberg)  for  shipment  to  Australia  and 
Japan.  The  finest  Southern  California  apples  are  the  Bellflower  and 
White  Winter  Pearmain.  Some  of  the  apples  from  the  mountains  of 
San  Bernardino  are  especially  fine." 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  apple  orchards  in  the  State  is 
that  of  Senator  F,  C,  De  Long,  of  Marin  County.  It  covers  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been  in  bearing  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifties.  The  prevailing  varieties  are  the  Yellow  Kewtown 
Pippin,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Spitzenberg,  Wine  Sap,  Roxbury,  and 
Baldwin.  During  the  past  season  the  orchard  did  more  than  usually 
well,  although  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  warfare  on 
the  codlin  moth  and  canker  worm.  The  larger  portioH  of  the  fruit  from 
this  orchard  is  shipped  to  Australia,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale.  The 
apples  are  carefully  selected,  and  packed  with  care;  each  one  is  examined 
to  see  that  it  is  perfect,  and  is  then  wrapped  in  paper.  They  are  then 
packed  in  boxes,  forty  pounds  to  the  box,  and  loaded  on  the  steamer. 
The  past  season  Mr.  De  Long's  fruit  netted  him  $1  65  per  box  on  the 
wharf,  and  out  of  one  thousand  boxes  shipped  by  him  but  sixty  were 
reported  as  not  having  reached  their  destination  in  first  class  condition. 
The  culls  and  poorer  specimens  are  used  for  cider  and  vinegar. 

Among  the  more  favored  late  varieties  are  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
Yellow  Bellfiower,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Ben  Davis,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus,  Spitzenberg,  Jonathan,  and  Baldwin,  all  of  whicli 
possess  good  qualities.  The  favorite  early  varieties  include  the  Caroline, 
Red  June,  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  and 
King  of  TompMns  County.  Of  the  latter  a  very  excellent  illustration 
is  given  herewith.  The  fruit  is  large,  globular,  angular,  inclining  to 
conic^ yellowish,  mostly  shaded  with  red,  striped  and  splashed  with 
critfison;  stalk  short  and  stout,  in  large,  somewhat  irregular  cavity; 
■  calyx  small,  closed;  flesh  yellowish,  rich,  juicy,  vinous,  aromatic. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  apple  culture  and  curing  have  received  lees 
attention  than  has  the  culture  of  many  other  fruits  in  the  State,  it  18 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  data  as  to  the  output  of  the  crop  or  the  profi' 
attached  to  it,  but  there  are  many  growers  who  have  good  apple  landB 
who  make  the  statement  that  they  consider  apple  growing  under  favor- 
able conditions  as  remunerative  as  orange  growing. 

Dried  fruit  this  year  has  brought  from  64  to  T-J  cents  for  pound  lots  of 
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good  to  choice  evaporated,  in  boxes;  4  to  4i  cents  for  ordinary  sliced  in 
sacks,  and  34  to  4  cents  for  common  quartered. 

The  apple  is  king  among  fruits,  and  as  such  demands  our  best  efforts 
for  its  preservation  and  improvement.  While  the  apple  is  preeminently 
the  king  of  all  fruits,  and  the  tree  is  among  the  moat  hardy,  vigorous, 
.productive,  and  widely  disseminated  of  all  our  large  fruits,  it  is  not 
without  its  enemies  and  diseases. 

There  are  insects,  parasitic  and  others,  that  prey  upon  it,  and  various 
fungi  that  feed  upon  the  foliage  and  fruit.  The  twig  borer,  though  not 
common,  sometimes  afiects  our  apple  trees.  The  most  destructive  enemy 
of  the  fruit,  if  neglected,  is  the  codlin  moth,  but  the  ravages  of  this  pest 
can  be  easily  checked  if  proper  measures  are  taken.  A  thorough  spray- 
ing of  the  tree  twice  during  the  period  of  the  setting  of  the  young  fruit 
will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  pest  and  insure  the  perfection  of  75  per 
cent,  or  even  more,  of  the  crop. 

D,  M.  Locke,  Secretary  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Board  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners,  has  issued  an  excellent  address  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  his  county,  in  relation  to  the  care  of  apples,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken: 

"  Good  bands  of  double  thickness  of  burlap,  say  at  least  six  inches 
wide,  should  be  placed  around  every  bearing  tree,  and  well  looked  after 
every  week  as  long  as  fruit  is  upon  the  tree. 

"All  apples,  as  soon  as  gathered,  should  be  removed  to  some  distance 
(not  yet  fully  determined)  from  the  orchard,  or  deposited  in  a  moth- 
tight  apple-house,  for  they  are  all  infested  with  the  eggs  of  the  moth, 
that  mil  continue  to  hatch  out,  and  the  larvte  will  take  shelter  in  the 
boxes  and  shelves,  in  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  the  apple-house,  until 
spring  brings  a  new  crop  of  apples;  then  the  fertile  moth  comes  forth 
at  night  and  sees  to  it  that  every  one  of  these  tiny  apples  has  at  least 
one  egg.  Now,  if  the  apple-house  had  been  air-tight,  they  could  all  have 
been  destroyed  there.  Some  apple  growers  have  these  houses  now,  and 
others  must  provide  them.  They  are  neither  difficult  nor  costly  of  con- 
struction. 

"The  ground  is  a  good  enough  floor  for  this  purpose,  and  the  walls 
and  ceilings  may  be  covered  with  board  paper  or  matched  stuff,  or  lathed 
and  plastered,  and  the  ventilators  secured  with  wire  cloth. 

"In  these  moth-tight  rooms  we  have  learned  another  lesson  in  the 
habits  of  the  codlin  moth.  We  find  that  the  larvie  from  the  previous 
year's  apple  crop  continue  to  hatch  out  moths,  not  only  all  summer, 
but  into  the  falL  If  in  here,  why  not  in  other  places  where  the  environ- 
ment to  them  is  the  same?  So  it  seems  certain  that  the  codlin  moth 
>nll  survive  the  entire  loss  of  one  year's  fruit  crop  and  be  on  hand  for 
the  next." 

The  woolly  aphis  is  a  common  pest,  and  is  easily  subdued  by  the 
application  of  gas  lime  for  the  root  form  and  rosin  spray  for  the  branch 
form.  There  are  also  now  several  ladybugs  that  have  been  discovered 
reeding  upon  this  aphis,  and  others  are  now  being  introduced  from 
AustraUa,  which  are  said  to  rid  an  orchard  of  aphis  in  a  very  short 


In  no  State  in  the  Union  does  the  apricot  flourish  so  well  or  yield      ■ 
such  early  and  large  returns  as  it  does  in  the  greater  portion  of  Califor-      I  (> 
"la.    In  a  few  of  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  sections,  regions  of   .  I  vL. 
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high  altitude  subject  to  late  froets,  the  apricot  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
a  profitable  crop,  but  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  coast  counties  it  is  a 
favorite  orchard  tree.  For  the  past  season  good  crops  and  good  prices 
are  reported.  The  dried  product  has  held  very  steady,  with  decidedly 
limited  ofi'erings  of  good  to  choice  quaUty  at  8^  to  9i  cents  for  the 
better  grade  in  boxes,  and  64  to  8  cents  for  fair  and  choice  in  sacks. 
The  otdinaty  sun-dried  fruit  sold  at  3^  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

In  preparing  the  apricot  for  market,  the  fruit  should  be  thoroughly 
ripe  before  gathering,  and  should  be  handled  carefully  in  packing  or 
carrying  to  the  drying  ground.  After  the  pits  are  removed  the  halves 
are  arranged  on  trays,  the  cut  side  up,  and  then  put  in  the  sulphuring 
box  to  close  the  pores  and  cause  the  fruit  to  retain  all  its  fresh  and 
desirable  quahties  in  evaporating  or  drying. 

In  the  "American  Agriculturist,"  Ninetta  Barnes  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  apricot  in  Ventura  County: 

"  In  the  cultivation  of  most  fruits  California  is  forced  to  compete  with 
various  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
apricot  growers  have  the  entire  world  for  a  market.  The  climate  and 
soil  of  many  parts  of  Cahfornia  are  peculiarly  advantageous  for  bring- 
ing this  luscious  fruit  to  its  highest  perfection.  The  trees  rapidly  attain 
a  luxuriant  growth,  and  require  vigorous  annual  pi-uning  and  watchful 
care  to  prevent  the  branches  from  breaking  with  the  weight  of  fruit. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  locations  where  the  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  loam 
and  well  drained.  The  pits  sprout  easily,  and  the  youngtrees  are  n 
for  budding  in  June  or  July.  The  peach  root  is  largely  used  for  the 
apricot,  though  various  other  stocks  are  successfully  employed,  thus 
giving  it  a  wide  adaptability  to  different  soils.  Fruit  growers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  demand  for  this  fruit  is  far  in  excess  of  its 
present  production,  and  that  any  possible  increase  for  years  to  come  is 
not  likely  to  exceed  a  profitable  limit.  It  is  necessary  to  use  greater 
caution  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an  apricot  orchard  than  for  the 
culture  of  other  California  fruits.  In  orchards  near  the  coast  the 
apricot '  points  its  best  branches  to  the  ocean,  and  the  landward  limbs 
and  twigs  bend  up  and  endeavor  to  reach  in  the  same  direction.  This 
is  patent  in  every- tree,  and  in  the  long  rows  is  very  striking,'  This 
cannot  spring  from  an  inherent  partiality  to  the  sea,  for  the  apricot 
known  to  do  equally  well  in  land-locked  valleys  and  foothills,  where  il 
is  sure  to  ripen  earUer.  Coast  apricots,  on  the  contrary,  are  late  com- 
ing to  market,  but  the  skin  and  pulp  have  a  richer  color  than  the  same 
varieties  produced  in  the  interior.  As  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  usually 
dried  before  shipment,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  situation  near  the 
sea  has  the  grave  drawback  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Machine  drying  has  not  proved  as  satisfactory  or  as  cheap  as  sun  dry- 
ing,^id  the  latter  method  is  in  more  general  use. 
^,--*Tlie  immense  quantities  of  apricots  raised  in  coast  counties  ai* 
shipped  to  the  interior  to  be  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  largest  drying 
floor  in  the  State  used  exclusively  for  apricots  is  at  Newhall,  a  beautiful 
little  town  set  amidst  sunny  grain  levels,  everywhere  dotted  with  the 
greenest  of  live  oaks.  The  air  here  has  the  hot,  dewless  quality 
belonging  to  the  inland  mountains  of  California,  and  fruit  exposed  to  it 
will  dry  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Last  year  the  orchardists  of  Ven' 
tura  sent  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  carloads  of  their  apricots  to 
the  drying  yards  at  Newhall,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.     They  were  pai^ 
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'  $200  a  carload  by  the  drying  firm.  The  firm  were  at  the  additional 
expense  of  freight,  pitting,  and  drying,  making  a  total  cost  to  them 
of  8  cents  per  pound.  They  sold  the  product  for  13  cents,  leaving  as 
their  profit  5  cents  per  pound.  The  apricots  arrive  at  Newhall  at  the 
rate  of  seven  carloads  a  day,  and  several  hundreds  of  persons,  old  and 
young,  are  employed  at  the  drying-sheds  during  the  season,  which  lasts 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Within  fifty-six  hours  from  their  ship- 
ment at  Ventura  the  apricots  have  been  handled,  dried,  packed,  and 
placed  aboard  cars  bound  for  the  Eastern  market. 

"A  recently  invented  pitting  machine  bids  fair  to  do  away  altogether 
with  old-fashioned  methods  of  preparing  fruit  for  drying.  Within  the 
space  of  ten  seconds  there  are  fifteen  revolutions  of  its  wheel,  and  at 
each  revolution  four  apricots  are  cut  in  half.  At  this  rate  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  apricots  are  pitted  in  one  minute.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  machine  will  pit  four  tons  of  fruit  in  a  day,  thus  doing  the  work 
usually  accomplished  by  eighteen  men.  Before  spreading  the  cut  fruit 
on  the  trays  to  dry,  it  is  first  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  to  set 
the  color  and  prevent  oxidation.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  over-sulphur- 
ing- Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  is  considered  sufficient,  the  riper  fruit 
requiring  the  shorter  time. 

"In  1889  the  first  carload  of  apricots  sent  to  New  York  sold  for  21 
cents  per  pound  within  half  an  hour  after  its  arrival.  In  that  year 
Southern  California  alone  reaped  a  harvest  of  $280,000  from  this  fruit. 
Last  year's  shipment  of  canned  apricots  reached  as  high  as  half  a  mill- 
ion cases.  Of  all  the  fruits  canned  in  California  the  apricot  is  the 
favorite  in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  markets.  Though  large  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  apricots  have  been  sent  East,  this  method  of  disposal  is  not 
in  favor,  owing  to  their  liability  of  damage. 

"  Unlike  many  other  varieties  of  fi-uit  the  apricot  is  inchned  to  wilt 
and  become  leathery  if  picked  before  fully  ripe,  and  consequently  is 
greatly  deteriorated  when  it  reaches  its  destination, 

"Among  the  various  varieties  of  apricots  tested  the  Royal  is  probably  ■ 
the  most  popular  kind  grown  in  California,  though  the  Hemskirke,  Blen- 
heim, and  Moorpark  are  also  favorites.  The  latter  has  an  orange  skin, 
freckled  with  numerous  dark  specks,  and  is  delicious  in  flavor.  Like 
the  Royal,  it  is  excellent  for  both  canning  and  drying,  and  is  a  prolific 
bearer,  upward  of  one  thousand  pounds  being  frequently  gathered  from 
a  single  tree.  The  Royal  is  an  earher  apricot,  and  of  lighter  color  than 
the  Moorpark.  Its  velvety,  yellow  skin  is  tinged  with  a  faint  carmine 
on  the  cheek  next  the  sun,  and  when  not  allowed  to  overbear,  it  is  justly 
estimated  as  one  of  the  handsomest  varieties  grown. 

"Thorough  cultivation  is  essential  to  the  best  results  from  an  apricot 
orchard.  If  the  soil  is  worked  perseveringly,  irrigation  will  be  usually 
found  unnecessary.  Wherever  the  apricot  thrives  peaches  also  do  well, 
though  not  all  lands  that  produce  the  peach  are  adapted  to  apricot 
culture.  The  two  fruits  make  an  advantageous  combination  as  regards 
the  disposition  of  the  crops.  The  better  varieties  of  peaches  do  not 
appear  until  after  the  apricot  season  is  past.  This  makes  it  possible 
lor  the  small  orchardist  to  handle  both  crops  with  little  or  no  hired  help, 
*hile  the  same  methods  are  equally  available  in  the  management  of  the 
peach. 

"  In  the  eai'ly  summer,  after  the  pink  flush  of  blossoms  is  blown  trom 
the  leafless  branches,  an  apricot  orchard  has  a  renewal  of  beauty  that    I 
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only  terminates  with  its  full  fruition  of  'apples  of  gold.'  The  tops  of 
the  trees  are  feathered  with  innumerable  young  branches  of  delicat* 
shades  of  red,  which  are  in  exquisite  contrast  to  the  jKjplar  green  of 
the  lower  leaves.  This  effect  remains  all  during  the  formation  of  the 
growing  fruit  and  far  into  midsummer,  when  the  bee-haunted  orchard 
is  odorous  with  its  yellowing  burdens." 


A  more  than  average  peach  crop  is  reported  this  season.  In  a  few 
locations  orchards  have  been  injured  by  water,  but  on  the  whole  the 
crop  has  been  a  good  one  and  in  advance  of  the  yield  of  last  season. 
Prices,  however,  have  not  ruled  so  high  as  last  year,  when  the  almost 
total  failure  of  the  crop  in  the  Eastern  States  created  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  California  fruits  at  phenomenal  prices.  Fair  returns  for 
good  fruit,  however,  have  been  the  rule.  Unpeeled  dried  peaches 
ranged  from  5  to  6  cents  for  good  to  choice;  peeled  peaches  commanded 
9  to  11  cents. 

In  regard  to  the  profitableness  of  the  peach  crop  in  sections  favorable 
to  its  growth,  it  is  reported  that  an  eight-acre  orchard,  the  property  of 
Giblin  Bros.,  near  Yuba  City,  the  trees  of  which  are  now  three  years 
old,  paid  its  owners  at  the  rate  of  $362  50  per  acre.  Of  this  amount 
$2,814  was  received  for  fruit  sold  to  the  cannery,  and  the  remainder 
was  sold  to  other  parties.  From  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  fruit  in 
the  Abbott  &  Phillips  orchard  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  owner  realized 
$200  per  acre,  or  $30,000  for  the  orchard. 

C.  E.  Williams,  in  his  paper  on  "Fruit  Growing  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,"  gives  the  early  history  of  the  peach: 

"The  first  peach  trees  planted  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  were  set  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yuba  River,  some  two  or  thi-ee  miles  above  the  city  of 
Marysville.  There  in  1852  was  planted  the  first  peach  orchard  of  that 
section,  and  probably  the  first  in  the  State  to  assume  prominence  from 
a  commercial  standpoint,  although  peaches  of  very  inferior  sorts  had 
been  grown  by  the  Spaniards  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  previously. 

"From  the  small  beginning  there  made  by  George  C.  Btiggs,  the 
business  has  increased  until  there  are  now  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  adjacent  foothills  almost  twelve  million  peach  trees,  of  which  one 
and  one  quarter  million  are  in  bearing.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  orchards  is  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  The  annual 
product  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds,  which 
should  be  worth  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  or  a  gross  return  of  $150  per 
acre.  Of  this  $3,000,000  a  large  part  is  expended  for  labor  in  the 
orchards,  and  other  large  amounts  are  paid  by  the  canners,  shippers, 
and  driers  who  handle  the  product.  This  great  sum  of  money  is  paid 
to  the^orking  men,  who  immediately  distribute  it  among  the  various 
^^^dasses  of  merchants,  and  thus  it  at  once  enters  into  the  regular  channels 
of  trade,  benefiting  all  more  or  less." 

In  regard  to  the  best  varieties  for  the  mai-ket,  W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son,  of 
Placer  County,  who  ship  a  great  deal  of  green  frnit  East,  state  that  for 
table  use  the  freestone  varieties  are  the  favorite; 

"A  comparison  of  prices  realized  in  such  cities  as  Boston  and  Neff 
York  during  last  season,  would  lead  many  to  suspect  that  the  clings  had 
established  themselves  so  far  in  the  lead  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning 
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their  superiority  over  the  freestones.  The  explanation  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  clings  were  of  standard  varieties,  such  as  the  McDevitt  and 
George's  Late,  and  being  allowed  to  properly  mature  before  picking, 
they  attracted  attention  when  placed  upon  the  Eastern  markets,  and  as 
a  result  commanded  very  high  prices.  Growers  need  not  concern  them- 
selves about  the  fear  of  overproduction  of  either  clings  or  frees,  provided 
standard  varieties  only  are  cultivated." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  to  those  irrepressible  pessi-  . 
mists  who  are  eternally  declaring  that  overproduction  is  an  obstacle 
that  may  result  in  the  producer's  ruination  at  any  time,  that  in  New 
York  City  alone  last  year  there  were  sold  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapes, 
bananas,  and  pineapples,  a  quantity  equal  to  sixteen  thousand  car- 
loads, while  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  carloads  represents  the  entire 
amount  of  California  fruit  sent  to  that  city  during  the  same  period. 

Such  clings  as  the  Orange  Cling,  Lemon  Cling,  Eunyon's  Orange  Cling, 
McKevitt's  Cling,  Phillips'  Cling,  McDevitt's  Cling,  and  George's  Late 
Cling  are  desirable,  owing  to  their  richness  of  color,  largeness  of  size, 
and  superior  shipping  qualities.  All  are  good  bearers,  a  quality  much 
sought  after  by  growers,  and  ripen  in  the  order  named.  In  freestones 
the  grower  is  recommended  to  such  varieties  as  Early  Imperial,  Hale's 
Early,  Crawford's  Early  and  Crawford's  Late,  Foster,  Susquehanna, 
Muir,  and  Salway.  Many  object  to  Hale's  Early  as  being  an  undesir- 
able peach,  but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  its  earliness  and 
good  size  render  it  a  valuable  addition  not  to  be  overlooked. 

But  little  mistake  can  be  made  in  planting  peaches,  provided  soil  and 
climate  are  adapted  to  their  growth,  proper  varieties  are  selected,  and 
proper  attention  paid  to  them.  While  California  is  not  the  only  peach- 
growing  State  in  the  Union,  it  has  advantages  enjoyed  by  no  other.  Its 
fruit  is  earlier,  larger  in  size,  superior  in  flavor,  and  the  trees  begin  to 
yield  profitable  returns  much  earlier  than  in  the  East.  Another  advan- 
t£^  possessed  by  her  is  in  the  fact  that  destructive  diseases  which  are 
now  ravaging  the  orchards  of  the  East  are  unknown  here.  The  "yel- 
lows," which  has  proved  fatal  to  vast  peach  areas  in  the  Eastern  States, 
has  not  obtained  a  foothold  in  this  State,  and  with  the  vigorous  system 
of  quarantining  introduced  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  but  little 
danger  from  that  source  need  be  apprehended.  With  these  advantages, 
and  without  serious  diseases  affecting  our  trees,  the  demand  for  Califor- 
nia peaches  will  increase  each  year,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
overstocking  the  market  with  the  fruit  at  fair  prices. 


One  of  the  most  hardy  and  most  profitable  fruits  of  California  is  the 
pear.  It  is  a  hardy  growei-,  will  stand  a  great  amount  of  ill  treatment, 
and  thrive  under  conditions  where  other  trees  would  fail.  It  does  well 
on  the  coast,  in  the  interior  valleys,  and  on  the  foothills.  In  soil  it  has 
httle  choice,  thriving  in  the  hard  adobe,  the  richer  alluviums,  and  the 
Bandy  loam,  while  even  in  land  impregnated  with  alkali  it  will  grow 
and  bear  fruit.  It  does  best,  however,  on  the  heavy  alluvial  lands  of 
I'lver  bottoms,  where  it  attains  its  largest  growth  and  gives  the  greatest 
returns.  While  the  pear  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  neglect  and  exist 
Tinder  it,  returning  fair  crops,  it  appreciates  good  treatment  and  amply 
•"epays  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  and  if  properly  cultivated  and  cared   I  ^^ 
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for  it  will  yield  large  returns  to  the  grower.  Its  fruit  possesses  excel- 
lent keeping  qualities,  and  can  be  shipped  in  its  green  state,  canned,  or 
dried.  Shipped  green  it  reaches  the  market  in  its  prime  condition,  and 
the  pear  has  done  as  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  California's  reputation 
in  the  Bast  as  any  other  one  fruit. 

In  regard  to  the  most  profitable  varieties  of  pears,  General  Chipman 
says: 

"  The  pear  is  one  of  our  most  profitable  fruits.  The  pear  has  almost 
disappeared  in  the  East  as  an  article  of  fruit  commerce,  and  the  yield 
is  always  precarious.  The  canning  of  pears  on  an  entensive  scale  was 
left  to  California.  Summer  pears  should  be  gathered  ten  days  before 
they  are  ripe,  and  autumn  pears  two  weeks.  Winter  varieties  may 
hang,  if  they  will,  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  Don't  let  your  trees 
overbear;  thin  out  when  the  fi'uit  is  small.  Of  the  summer  pear,  there 
is  no  use  planting  any  but  the  Bartlett.  It  is  good  for  market  or  can- 
ning; large,  buttery,  with  rich  musky  flavor;  erect  grower,  bears  young 
and  abundantly.  Other  good  summer  pears,  such  as  the  Le  Conte, 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Souvenir  du  Congress,  are  on  the  lists,  but  their 
resemblance  to  the  Bartlett  is  their  chief  recommendation,  and  why 
buy  an  imitation  when  you  can  get  the  standard  genuine?  Of  autumn 
pears,  plant  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  It  is  highly  flavored,  valuable  for  market, 
bears  transportation,  ripens  in  October  and  November.  Beurre  Hardy, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Kennedy,  and  Seckel  are  all  good. 

"Of  winter  pears,  plant  Easter  Beurre,  keeps  December  to  Mai-ch; 
Winter  Nelis,  December.  The  Winter  Nelis  is  a  good  shipper  and 
valuable  for  market.  Unless  you  are  planting  several  varieties  to  meet 
shipping  and  market  wants  for  green  fruit,  I  would  stick  to  Bartletts, 
because  if  you  can't  ship  the  canners  will  take  them, 

"If  you  want  a  winter  pear  to  follow  up  your  Bai-tlett,  plant  the 
Winter  Nelis.  Mr.  Gray,  General  Bidwell's  former  Superintendent, 
stated  before  the  State  Horticultural  Society  that  there  is  no  fruit  that 
will  bring  in  as  much  money  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State  as  the 
Winter  Nelis.  He  says  they  sell  all  they  have  at  2  to  4  cents  a  pound 
and  could  sell  more.  He  further  says:  'We  have  never  had  a  failure, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  profitable  tree,  yielding  from  $400  to  $700  or 
$800  an  acre,'  At  the  same  discussion,  Mr,  Stone,  of  Compton,  said  his 
Bartletts  yield  $5  or  $&  to  the  tree. 

"  Strong,  rich,  sandy  loams  are  good,  and  these  pears  also  do  well  on 
heavier  soils;  indeed,  in  some  places,  the  heavier  Boils  are  the  best." 

THE  CHBBBY. 

California  cherries,  like  all  other  fruit  products  of  the  State,  are 
remarkable  for  their  size,  flavor,  and  beauty  of  appearance.  Their  size 
dwarft'  that  of  their  Eastern  competitors,  and  even  when  grown  from 
--imported  stock  the  favorable  condition  of  soil  and  climate  renders  the 
fruit  ao  much  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  East  as  to  cause  experts  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  the  same  variety.  It  is  told  of  an  Eastern  pomol- 
ogist,  who  had  sent  trees  to  Alameda,  that  he  was  once  present  in  the 
fruiting  season  of  the  orchard,  and  could  hardly  be  convinced  that  the 
fruit  he  saw  there  grew  upon  his  trees. 

The  cherry  crop  of  California,  while  it  aggregates  a  large  amount, 
does  not  take  rank  among  the  first  fruits  in  quantity  of  output.     It  is 
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far  exceeded  by  the  orange,  prune,  raisin,  .peach,  and  pear;  yet  it  has 
always  been  found  a  remunerative  crop  under  favorable  conditions. 

Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties  are  the  chief  cherry-producing 
sections  of  the  State,  and  from  there  nearly  one  half  the  output  is  made. 
Next  in  order  come  Solano,  Napa,  Placer,  Sonoma,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Sacramento. 

Experiments  with  the  cherry  in  the  hot,  dry  interior  valleys  have  not 
proved  successful,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  it  does  not 
do  well  there,  although  some  varieties,  where  tried,  have  given  good 
results. 

The  cherry  does  best  on  a  sandy  loam,  of  good  depth  and  well  drained. 
It  does  not  do  well  in  heavy  clay  soil  or  on  adobe.  Probably  the  largest 
cherry  trees  in  the  United  States  are  owned  by  Robert  Hector,  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  near  Newcastle,  in  Placer  County. 
One  of  these  is  nearly  ten  feet  in  circumference  and  over  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  its  yield  the  present  season  was  three  thousand  pounds. 
Three  hundred  ten-pound  boxes  were  packed  from  this  one  tree.  It  is 
of  the  Black  Tartarian  variety,  and  was  planted  in  1853.  The  location 
is  particularly  favorable  for  cherry  growth,  being  an  amphitheater,  pro- 
tected on  all  but  the  south  side  by  lulls.  The  soil  is  a  very  deep,  warm, 
dry  loam. 

The  stock  mostly  used  in  this  State  is  the  seedling  or  wild  chen-y, 
many  varieties  of  which  are  hardy  and  strong  growers.  The  Mazzard, 
a  wild  cherry  of  Europe,  is  preferred  by  many.  Where  dwarfed  tre^ 
are  desired,  the  Mahaleb  stock  is  used. 

In  planting  care  should  be  taken  to  select  good,  well-drained,  sandy 
loam,  which  should  be  plowed  at  least  twelve  inches  deep  and  well  har- 
rowed. The  trees  should  be  set  thirty  feet  apart,  or  more.  After  plant- 
ing, the  young  trees  should  be  cut  off  two  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving 
the  last  bud  uninjured  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top.  Cover  the  top 
with  hot  wax  and  cut  off  all  side  limbs.  At  the  second  pruning  three 
to  five  limbs,  twelve  inches  long,  should  be  left,  cutting  off  all  the  rest. 
On  upright  growing  trees  the  branches  should  be  cut  to  an  outside  bud, 
and  on  those  of  a  spreading  habit  to  an  inside  bud.  At  the  third  prun- 
ing cut  back  one  half  or  two  thirds,  and  thin  out  to  make  a  well-balanced 
and  good  proportioned  tree.  The  fourth  and  fifth  prunings  will  be 
about  the  same,  after  which  but  Httle  pruning  is  necessary.  In  cutting 
old  cherry  limbs  it  is  necessary  to  cut  to  a  crotch,  as  the  stub  will  die 
and  likely  involve  the  life  of  the  tree.  It  is  also  an  absolute  necessity 
to  use  hot  wax  on  the  severed  limbs. 

Respecting  varieties  of  cherries,  a  noted  author  writes: 

"  There  are  quite  distinct  groups  or  families  in  cultivation — two  of  the 
sweet  class  and  two  of  the  sour  or  acid  class.  The  first,  or  sweet  group, 
with  mild,  sub-acid  fruit,  are  trees  of  rapid  and  large  growth,  and  are 
divided  into  two  sub-greups.  The  Bigarreaus,  with  flrra-fleshed  and 
meaty  fruit;  these  are  white,  yellow,  red,  and  black.  The  Napoleon 
Bigarreau  and  Yellow  Spanish  are  types.  The  Hearts,  more  usually 
f^ith  heai-t-shaped  fruits,  with  softer,  sweeter  pulp  than  the  first  group, 
wt  of  the  same  colors.  The  Black  Tartarian  and  Early  Purple  Guigne 
(pronounced  'jean')  are  types  of  the  heart-shaped  group.  These 
divisions  are  arbitrary,  but  they  are  useful  for  classification. 

"The  acid  cherries  are  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  and  are  a  little  ■ 
ttiore  clearly  defined.     They  are  the  Dukes  and  Morellos.     The  Dukes,  I  ^ 
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in  general  appearance,  are  about  half  way  tetween  the  Morellos  and 
sweets.  The  trees  ate  small,  and  generally  of  an  upright  growth.  The 
fruit  is  generally  acid  or  sub-acid,  though  the  sweetest  cherry  when  ripe, 
the  Belle  de  Choisy,  is  placed  in  this  sub-group.  The  May  Duke  and 
Carnation  are  typee  of  this  group.  They  all  do  finely  on  this  coast. 
There  are  some  very  fine  dessert  cherries  among  them,  if  allowed  to 
become  fully  ripe.  The  May  Duke,  neatly  black — Reine  Hortense — 
perhaps  the  most  desirable  on  this  coast,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  an 
enormous  bearer  of  large,  delicious  fruit.  The  Belle  de  Choisy  is  a  very 
pretty  light  coral  red,  round,  sweet,  and  delicious.  The  tree  ia  very 
erect,  and  is  a  great  bearer.  The  trouble  with  the  Dukes  is  that  they 
are  rather  watery  and  tender  for  cooking,  too  soft  for  shipment,  and 
rather  acid  for  dessert  use.  The  May  Duke,  however,  comes  near  being 
au  exception.  It  ia  highly  prized  everywhere,  and  especially  where  the 
climate  is  a  little  too  cold  for  the  sweets. 

"  The  Morello  group  comes  last.  These  are  usually  email,  round-headed 
trees,  with  alendei-,  drooping  branches  and  email,  thick  leaves.  This 
group  is  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  one  of  which  is  the  Kentish  or 
Early  Richmond,  Early  May,  etc.  It  is  a  small,  round,  ted,  soft,  acid 
fruit.  It  ripens  early  and  quickly.  The  firuit,  though  watery,  ia  highly 
esteemed  for  pies  and  canning  evetywhete  except  in  California.  There 
are  several  better,  though  later,  cherries  in  this  group  than  the  Kentish. 
The  Montmorencies  belong  in  this  group.  Their  foliage  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  other  groups  and  healthier  in  an  unfavorable  climate. 
These  are  the  renowned  cherry  pie  fruits.  They  are  very  dark  red — nearly 
black — mostly  round,  quite  firm  in  skin  and  flesh,  and  very  acid.  Some- 
of  them  are  very  rich  when  fully  ripe.  They  ripen  very  slowly  and  are 
used  for  pies  weeks  before  they  are  ripe.  Few  people  know  how  good  the 
common  Morello  is  when  thoroughly  ripe,  simply  because  they  never  saw 
a  ripe  one.  The  common  black  Morello,  the  type  of  the  group,  is  the 
hardiest  and  healthiest  of  our  old  varieties  of  cherries.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  this  class  are  red  and  light  red,  but  none  are  as  good  as  the 
common  black  Morello.  The  black  Engliah  Morello  is  the  largest  of 
the  class.  The  tree  is  small,  conical,  enormously  productive,  late,  and 
very  acid,  much  like  some  of  the  plums  and  ripe  American  gooseberries, 
eo  acid  that  sugar  will  not  sweeten  them.  This  was  once  the  most  profit- 
able cherry  in  the  East,  but  the  plum  curculio  eventually  destroyed  all 
the  fruit. 

"The  Chicago  market  is  usually  abundantly  supplied  with  cherries 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  sour  cherries  bring  about 
double  the  price  of  the  sweets,  and  are  taken  in  unlimited  quantities. 
The  same  is  true  in  other  large  cities, 

"  Here  is  a  hint  to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  coast:  There  is  money  in 
the  Morello  group  of  soar  cherries.  They  are  prolific  bearers,  are  much 
heglHlier  and  hardier  than  the  sweets,  are  better  shippers,  and,  when 
.-cherries  are  plenty,  bring  more  money.  The  Montmorencies  are  per- 
haps really  the  best,  but  the  English  Morello  sells  best,  though  it  may 
be  the  poorest  cherry  in  the  world.     It  makes  fine  sweet  pickles. 

"  Professors  Eudd  and  Gibbs  have  selected  and  imported  many  fine, 
hardy  varieties  of  sour  cherries  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Russia- 
Some  are  showing  good  promise.  This  coast  ia  sending  fine  eating 
cherries  East,  and  leaving  the  demand  for  culinary  cherries  unfilled. 
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There  is  no  shipping  market  for  soft,  red,  sour  cherries,  but  there  is  for 
the  right  varieties." 

A  dwarf  variety  of  the  cherry  known  as  the  sand  cherry  (Prunus 
purmla,  L.),  is  a  native  of  the  Dakotae.  It  ia  found  throughout  the  val- 
leys of  the  James  and  Missouri  Rivers.  It  grows  readily  from  the  seed, 
and  can  be  propagated  from  root  cuttings.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and 
begins  to  fruit  the  third  year  from  the  seed.  It  is  the  most  dwarf  of 
all  the  cjierries,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  like  the  currant,  and 
seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  four  feet-  It  branches  freely,  and 
when  in  full  flower,  in  the  month  of  May,  it  is  an  ornamental  object. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  from  every  bud  on 
the  one-year  old  branches.  They  appear  with  the  leaves,  the  blossoms 
completely  biding  the  young  leaves  from  sight.  In  size  they  are  like 
the  bloom  of  the  wild  plum,  in  all  other  respects  resembling  closely  the 
flowers  of  the  cultivated  cherry.  They  differ  from  the  other  forms  of 
wild  cherry  {P.  ecrotina  and  P.  virgmiana)  in  the  flower  cluster,  the 
latter  having  their  flowers  in  drooping  racemes. 

Classifying  roughly,  according  to  the  fruit,  we  find  yellow  and  black 
iruited  sorts.  The  yellow-fruited  sorts,  as  a  class,  are  earher  than  the 
blacks,  and  of  rather  better  flavor.  They  are  greenish  yellow  when 
fuUy  ripe,  and  vary  in  size,  the  largest  being  about  the  size  of  a  medium 
Early  Richmond  cherry.  In  quality  they  differ  greatly;  on  a  few  bushes 
the  fruit  is  almost  free  from  the  crude  "  puckery  "  flavor  common  to  all 
wild  cherries,  but  the  majority  are  no  better  than  choke  cherries.  The 
stone  is  as  large  or  larger  than  in  the  Early  Richmond,  and  the  pulp  is 
very  watery,  having  little  substance.  The  skin  is  rather  tough,  and 
varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  stringency  in  difi'erent  plants.  Cherries 
selected  for  size  and  flavor  were  cooked,  the  fruit  of  several  plants  being 
cooked  separately,  the  pits  being  removed  in  all  cases  before  cooking. 
Ihe  best  gave  an  insipid  sauce,  having  little  of  the  character  of  the  cul- 
tivated form  of  the  cherry,  and  yet  good  enough  to  be  relished  where  no 
other  fruit  can  be  had.  A  jelly  of  inferior  quality,  of  a  light  yellowish 
green  color,  was  made  from  the  juice  pressed  from  the  fruit  before 
cooking.  Jam  made  from  the  fruit  was  less  palatable  than  the  stewed 
cherries.  As  the  fruit  is  very  juicy  the  jam  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  skins. 

The  dark-colored  sorts  range  from  dark  red  to  deep  black,  and  in  size, 
quality,  and  season  vary  as  much  as  do  the  light-colored  kinds.  Seeds 
have  been  saved  from  the  best  of  all  the  bushes,  and  their  action  under 
cultivation  will  be  observed. 

While  of  little  value  when  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  considered,  it 
would  seem  that  these  dwarf  cherries  should  give  rise  to  a  race  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  West.  They  have  withstood  all  the  dry  weather  of 
the  past  three  years  without  injury,  and  they  have  been  covered  with 
Woom  for  two  seasons,  though  unprotected  during  the  winter,  Tbeit 
flower  clusters  and  fruits  show  a  close  relationship  to  our  cultivated 
forma,  and  hence  crossing  with  the  latter  should  be  feasible.  In  this 
*ay  varieties  having  qualities  superior  to  the  natives  may  be  secured. 
jpUB  Variety  is  wholly  unknown  in  California,  but  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  by  means  of  careful  selection  a  variety  adapted  to  our  climate, 
and  possessed  of  advantages  for  some  sections,  might  be  secured. 
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Considerable  intereet  has  been  taken  in  fig  gi-owing  of  late  yeara. 
This  interest  has  been  heightened  by  the  report  of  this  Board  for  1889, 
■wherein  the  subject  was  very  thoroughly  dealt  with.  The  introduction 
of  the  Blaetophaga,  said  to  be  the  fecundating  insect  of  Smyrna,  by  Mr. 
James  Shinn,  of  Nilea,  and  the  discussion  of  its  merits  in  the  matter  of 
caprification,  have  further  added  to  this  interest.  As  yet  the  fig  cuts  no 
large  figure  in  our  exports  of  fruits,  although  some  species  do  well  in 
most  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  most  tender  varieties  make  an  excel- 
lent growth  in  some  portions.  Much  discussion  has  been  indulged  in 
as  to  whether  California  had  the  true  Smyrna  fig.  To  set  this  at  rest 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  procured  direct  from  Smyrna  a  ship- 
ment of  fifty  well-rooted  four-year  old  trees.  These  arrived  in  excellent 
condition  and  were  distributed  over  the  State.  Over  two  thousand 
applications  for  trees  were  made  to  the  Board,  and  out  of  these  careful 
selections  were  made,  considering  locality  and  facilities  for  cultivation 
and  care.  Reports  received  from  some  of  those  who  received  these  treee 
show  that  they  have  done  well,  in  some  cases  a  growth  of  over  two  feet 
having  been  made.  The  wide  distribution  of  these  trees  gives  an  assur- 
ance of  a  thorough  trial  of  the  Smyrna  fig  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
State,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  spread  of  the  genuine  fig  of  commerce 
wherever  it  shows  its  best  qualities. 

Some  very  excellent  figs  have  been  produced  by  Hjalmar  Newman, 
at  Porterville,  Tulare  County,  who  gives  the  following  as  his  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  the  fruit; 

"The  best  figs  for  drying  are  raised  in  the  district  of  Aidin,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mender,  and  the  pecuharity  with  this  kind  of  fig  is  that 
they  are  not  palatable  when  fresh,  but  delicious  beyond  comparison  when 
dried.  At  the  packing-houses  in  Smyrna  these  figs  are  assorted,  and  the 
best  packed  in  shallow  wooden  boxes,  branded  Eleme,  and  the  second 
class  packed  in  drums.  As  cuttings  from  the  trees  in  Aidin,  when  trans- 
planted in  other  localities,  only  produce  very  inferior  fruit,  it  seems  to 
me  that  soil  and  locality  are  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
believed.  The  true  Eleme  fig  is  seldom  brought  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  figs  from  the  valley  of  Lucania,  Calabria,  and  Terra 
d'Otranto  are  used  as  a  substitute.  On  what  large  scale  the  fig  industry 
is  carried  on  in  this  part  of  Italy,  we  may  get  an  idea,  when  we  hear 
that  two  small  communes — Galatina  and  Cutrofiano — yearly  prepare 
and  export  about  two  million  pounds  of  dried  figs.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Naples  enormous  quantities  of  figs  (mostly  Fico  de  Oro)  are  produced, 
hut  nearly  all  are  consumed  fresh.  Here  I  will  mention  that  the  Cali- 
fornians  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  eat  figs  in  a  proper  way.  An 
Italian  seldom  eats  figs  without  bread. 
Jf-Oihei  localities  in  Italy  and  countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
-^a  have  nearly  all  their  diflerent  ways  of  curing  and  packing  the  figs. 
Some  peel  the  figs  before  drying;  some  split  them;  some  bake  them  in 
ovens;  some  stuff  them  with  walnuts  or  almonds,  or  season  them  with 
thin  shavings  of  citron  peel  orcinnamon,  cloves,  anise,  and  fennel;  some 
roll  them  in  flour;  and  some  dip  them  in  honey,  cook  them  in  copper- 
lined  kettles,  and  put  them  up  in  varnished  earthen  pots.  Figs  thus 
prepared  seldom  find  their  way  outside  of  Italy,  as  they  are  chi^y  used 
as  gifts  to  friends,  and  the  supply  is  very  limited.     The  refuse  of  the 
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Smyrna  fig  market  and  all  the  inferior  fruit  from  places  where  first 
class  figs  cannot  be  successfully  produced,  finds  its  way  to  the  Austrian 
'chicory  coffee  makers,'  or  to  the  French  distilleries,  in  which  latter 
places  the  figs  are  converted  into  fine  champagne,  wine,  cognac,  and 
vinegar.  The  liquor  known  as  anisette  is  made  in  Spain  from  figs,  also 
the  ardent  spirit  aguardiente.  In  France  early  figs  are  obtained  by 
pricking  the  eye  of  the  fig  with  a  needle  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  Thns  we 
find  that  the  fig  producers  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  making 
their  fruit  palatable  and  useful  in  many  different  ways,  always  find  a 
good  market  and  make  their  orchards  pay,  although  very  few  have  the 
privilege  of  location  in  the  valley  of  the  Mender. 

"Coming  generations,  who  will  have  their  main  living  from  the  Cali- 
fornia fig  culture,  will  bless  our  eflbrts  even  when  our  names  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  weary  laborer  or  invalid  who  seeks  refuge  from  the 
summer  heat  under  the  dense  foliage  of  California's  grandest  fruit  and 
shade  trees  will  surely  send  a  sigh  of  thanks  to  the  man  who  took  the 
trouble  to  plant  them.  To  reach  the  goal  we  must  labor  together,  and 
frequently  relate  our  experience  in  fig  culture  in  order  to  correct  and  bo 
corrected. 

"  What  I  consider  the  most  important  for  the  success  of  a  fig  orchard 
is  the  choice  of  locaHty.  My  fig  trees,  Fico  di  Fragola,  or  Strawberry 
fig  (here  called  'White  Adriatic'),  are  planted  on  dry  bog  land  near 
Porterville,  and  I  have  chosen  this  locality  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  dryness  of  the  climate,  the  warm  nights,  absence  of  fog,  its  rich  and 
warm  soil,  and  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  trees  receive  water  in 
abundance  up  to  the  first  of  July,  but  from  that  date  not  a  drop.  I  use 
dwarf  pruning,,  and  take  good  care  to  prune  my  trees  inside  in  order  to 
let  in  air  and  sunshine;  all  suckers  and  weeds  are  strictly  prohibited. 
I  pick  the  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  dry  it  without  using  any  sul- 
phur or  lye.  The  largest  figs,  and  also  such  as  may  burst  open,  are 
split  lengthwise  and  cured  in  the  same  way  as  Dottati  figs  in  Tuscany, 
i-  (;  seasoned  with  anise,  or  fennel  seeds.  All  figs  are  dipped  in  boiling 
water  before  packing. 

"  The  Dottati  figs  I  mentioned  above  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  figs  that  Plinius  says  were  brought  by  Lucius  Vitellius  from  Soria 
to  his  villa  at  Alba." 

THE   OLIVE. 

In  the  year  1889  the  subject  of  olive  growing  was  very  exhaustively 
treated  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  this  Board.  The  industry  at  that  time 
had  become  an  important  one,  and  increased  attention  has  since  been 
directed  to  the  growth  of  the  olive  for  its  oil  and  for  the  table.  A  diffi- 
culty which  met  our  growers  was  the  competition  of  cheap,  adulterated 
♦'lis,  domestic  and  imported.  So  formidable  was  this  difficulty  that  it 
"18  determined  to  organize  the  oil  men  of  the  State  into  a  protective 
|s6oclation,  and  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  on  July  8, 1891,  and  the  organization  adopted 
3  label  for  their  oils,  which  were  guaranteed  pure,  and  Justinian  Caire, 
of  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  agent  of  the  association  to  handle  its 
products. 
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The  following  Board  of  officers  was  elected  for  the  year: 

Ellwood  Cooper.  Santa  Barbara _ President 

John  Bidwelt,  Chico _ Vice- President 

Jnatinian  Caire,  San  Pranciaco Treasurer, 

B.  M.  I^long,  San  Francisco Secretary. 

The  meinberahip  was  divided  into  two  clasBes,  active  members  being 
thoae  actually  engaged  in  the  commercial  production  of  oil,  and  honorary 
members  being  those  engaged  in  olive  growing,  but  who  have  not  packed 
oil  for  the  market.  So  soon  as  an  honorary  member  becomes  a  producer 
of  oil  for  the  market  he  is  entitled  to  full  or  active  membership. 

While  the  olive  oil  industry  has  been  a  slow  one,  it  has  none  the  less 
made  satisfactory  headway.  Ten  years  ago  the  only  brand  of  oil  put  up  in 
the  State  for  the  market  was  that  manufactured  by  EUwood  Cooper,  at 
Santa  Barbara;  to-day  there  are  fifteen  active  members  of  the  associa- 
tion who  have  registered  labels,  and  twenty-three  honorary  members 
who  will  soon  enter  the  field  as  producers,  besides  numbers  of  others 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  industry  within  the  past  season. 

Totoi  Product  bu  Tearx. 

188S - - 590  gallons. 

1SS9 . 1,142  gallons. 

1890 - 5,202  gallons, 

1891 ll,0UgaEon8. 

It  should  be  further  explained  that  the  returns  for  1891  are  but  par- 
tial, a  large  proportion  of  the  oil  being  in  process  of  manufacture  when 
these  returns  were  made.  Enough  is  given,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
olive  oil  industry  is  becoming  one  of  great  importance  in  the  State, 
although  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  importation  of  foreign  oil  in  189(1 
amounted  to  893,984  gallons,  valued  at  $819,110,  while  our  domestic 
output  will  not  amount  to  much  over  a  seventy-thousandth  part  of  that, 
it  would  seem  that  a  good  field  is  opened  to  the  producer  of  olive  oil  in 
California. 

The  olive,  so  necessary  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  Latin  races  of 
Europe,  is  largely  a  stranger  in  America,  and  our  people  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  its  importance  and  usefulness  as  an  article  of  diet.  The 
olive  is  regarded  by  most  people  as  an  article  of  luxury  and  its  oil  as  a 
medicine.  This  prejudice  forms  another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Cali- 
fornia olive  growers,  that  only  the  education  of  the  people  can  remove. 
When  it  becomes  known  how  much  better  an  article  of  diet  pure  olive 
oil  is  than  hog's  lard,  or  even  butter,  there  will  grow  up  a  demand  for  it 
that  will  make  ite  production  on  a  large  scale  profitable.  This  object 
the  association  is  working  for,  and  while  the  work  is  somewhat  slow  at 
the  beginning,  its  success  has  so  far  been  encouraging,  and  pure  Cali- 
fortiiaolive  oil  is  making  a  name  for  itself  in  the  market. 

The  olive  will  thrive  under  distressing  conditions,  although  it  repays 
proper  attention.  It  will  do  well  on  lands  where  other  fruits  would  fail, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  profitable  in  much  of  the  "  waste  "  lands  of  the 
State.  It  will  stand  a  winter  temperature  as  low  as  20  degrees  without 
injury,  and  will  live  and  bear  fruit  for  a  fabulous  time.  Some  trees  in 
Europe  and  Asia  are  still  fruiting  which  are  said  to  be  over  a  thousand 
years  old.  In  Europe  no  fruit  is  expected  from  the  young  trees  until 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  seven   years.     In  California  they  will 
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■  begin  to  bear  in  three  to  four  years,  and  some  precocious  trees  are 
reported  in  Santa  Barbara  to  have  borne  as  young  as  two  years  old. 

During  the  year  1891  a  great  many  olive  orchards  have  been  planted 
in  various  parts  of  Southern  California,  and  in  the  coast  counties.  In 
Santa  Barbara  County  a  company,  known  as  the  Moramar  Olive  Com- 
pany, has  been  formed,  the  purpose  being  to  plant  an  extensive  olive 
orchard  on  the  Hall  ranch  in  Carpenteria,  The  capital  stock  is  $150,- 
000,  divided  into  thirty  shares  of  $5,000  each.  It  is  proposed  for  the 
owners  of  the  ranch,  which  consists  of  five  hundred  and  seven  acres  in 
Carpenteria  and  a  valuable  water  right,  to  put  in  their  property  at  a 
valuation  of  $45,000,  a  part  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.  C.  F.  Eaton,  of  Montecito,  proposes  to  furnish  the  necessary 
ohve  trees  to  plant  three  hundred  acres  of  the  property,  in  part  payment 
of  which  he  will  also  accept  stock.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  are  to 
be  set  out  the  first  year,  and  the  balance  the  second  year,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  when  the  trees  are  four  or  five  years  old  they  will  jdeld  a 
yearly  revenue  of  $25,000,  which  will  increase  as  the  trees  grow  older. 
The  water  on  the  property  will  be  developed  and  piped  for  irrigating 
purposes. 

The  raisin  of  late  years  has  received  more  attention  than  any  other 
fruit  in  California.  The  ease  with  which  raisin  vines  were  propagated, 
their  early  returns  of  profit,  large  yield,  and  the  good  prices,  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  industry  which  has  been  remarkable.  In  the  winter  of 
1890  there  were  reported  sixty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  acres  of  raisin  vines  in  the  State;  to  this  may  be  added  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  planted  in  the  spring  of  1891.  Of  these  there  are 
about  one  third  in  full  bearing.  The  output  for  the  past  season  was 
2;l}41,590  boxes.  Of  this  amount  Fresno  County  has  produced  con- 
siderably more  than  half.  The  exact  figures  are;  For  Fresno  County, 
1,376,795  boxes,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State,  1,264,795.  Thus  it  is 
Been  that  Fresno  produced  126,795  boxes  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
State  combined. 

The  total  output  of  the  State  is  52,831,800  pounds  for  the  season. 

When  it  is  considered  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  raisin  vine- 
yards now  planted  are  in  bearing,  and  that  it  is  estimated  that  ten 
thousand  acres  of  new  land  will  be  set  to  raisins  this  season,  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  this  industry  to  California  can  be  appreciated. 

A  large  portion  of  the  crop  this  season  was  shipped  in  sacks  to  the 
East,  where  it  was  repacked  in  boxes.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  output 
of  raisins  in  this  State  has  had  the  efi'ect  of  very  materially  replacing 
the  imported  article,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  in  a  short  time 
the  United  States,  instead  of  being  an  importer  of  raisins,  will  become  an 
exporter,  Eftbrts  are  already  being  made  to  establish  a  trade  in  London 
for  our  fruits,  and  also*  to  introduce  them  to  other  European  markets. 
This  has  been  forced  by  the  present  large  yield  and  the  prospective 
increase  in  the  output,  which  will  necessitate  a  larger  market  for  the 
"■aisin  product  than  the  United  States  will  afford. 

Prices  opened  fairly  well  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  season,  some  of 
l^e  earlier  pack  being  contracted  for  at  5  cents  in  the  sweat  boxes. 
These  prices,  however,  declined  until  3  cents  was  reached,  with  the  supply 
'•^ly  up  to  the  demand.     The  New  York  "Commercial  Bulletin,"  of 
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December  20, 1891,  commenting  upon  the  advance  being  made  by  the 
California,  raisin  against  imported  fruit,  says: 

"  "riie  trade  of  the  season  now  closing  has  been  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  corresponding  period  of  previous  years.  Instead  of  the  heavy  im- 
portations  of  raisins  and  prunes  that  had  been  made  annually  from 
Spain,  France,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  the  business  in  these  foreign  products 
has  been  growing  steadily  less  the  past  few  years  until  it  looks  now  as 
if  California  will,  in  time,  succeed  in  monopolizing  the  entire  trade  of 
the  country.  From  experiments  at  the  beginning,  only  some  six  or 
eight  years  ago,  the  fruit-growing  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  made 
wonderful  progress,  and  if  the  same  enterprise  is  shown  in  the  next 
several  years  foreign  raisins  and  prunes  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  to 
seek  a  sale  in  markets  other  than  in  the  United  States." 

The  "Bulletin"  discusses  in  detail  the  gradual  introduction  and 
growing  popularity  in  the  market  of  California  Malagas,  Valencias,  and 
prunes.    On  Valencias,  the  paper  says: 

"  Facts  have  proved  that  with  the  constantly  increasing  crop  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  coupled  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  of  packing 
in  bags,  the  forcing  of  goods  against  the  sale  of  imported  has  been  rather 
an  easy  matter,  and  the  trade  prices  of  California  this  season  have  been 
abnormally  low.  This  fact  certainly  has  assisted  the  sale  of  home 
products.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  difference  was  less  great 
between  imported  and  domestic,  the  latter  stock  in  bags  appeared  to 
have  a  decided  preference." 

The  raisin  industry  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
Prior  to  that  time,  while  some  thought  raisins  could  be  successfully  pro- 
duced in  California,  no  efforts  to  grow  them  on  a  commercial  scale  were 
made.  In  1873  a  shipment  of  six  thousand  boxes  was  made  from  Yolo 
County,  and  from  that  time  raisin  growing  advanced  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  our  State.  As  indicating  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  and  its  present  importance,  the  following  figures, 
showing  the  shipments  for  each  year  from  1873  to  1891,  are  given: 


YEAB. 

Bo^. 

Poanda. 

6,000 
9,001) 
11,000 
19,000 
32,000 
iH.0OO 

e&.ooo 

75,000 

90,OeiO 

116,000 

125,000 

176,000 

475.000 

703,000 

800,000 

1,260.000 

1.633,900 

3,341,463 

2,641,690 

120,000 

64O,«)0 

960.000 

1,600.000 

1.800,000 

3,500,000 

20,500,000 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  raisin -growing  localities  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  figures,  showing  the  sources  of 
the  crop  of  1890,  these  being  the  records  of  actual  shipments  made: 
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Fresno... 

ggn  Bernardiuo 

Yolo-- - 

gan  Diego.-- 

LosAngelea 

Shasta-.- 

Solano 

Yuba 

Santa  Clara 

Sonoma 

Merced - 

Ventura 

Coluaa,  Tehama,  etc. 

Total - 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  raisins  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  past  eight  years,  together  with  the  value  thereof. 
While  there  has  been  an  increased  importation  in  the  past  two  years 
over  that  of  1889,  the  general  tendency  is  to  a  decrease.  While  there 
has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country  in  the 
past  eight  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  oIT  in  the  impor- 
tation of  raisins,  which  indicates  that  the  domestic  is  rapidly  replacing 
the  imported  article: 

QuantitU!  and  Vatuei  of  Raisins  Imported  into  ike  Vnittd  Stafts  from  ISS^  to  1891. 


Y.... 

Quantity- 
Pounaa. 

ValTie. 

63,702,220 
K8.S19,7B7 
40.387,916 
40,6TJi,28M 
«I.476,7S!3 
35,091,139 
3e.9H.330 
39,572,655 

S3,290,160 
2,661,699 
2,886,123 
2.RS1,081 
2.070,120 
1,736.786 
1,997,103 
2,018,879 

1886„..                                                                          

1890 " 

1891.                               " 
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CHAPTER  III. 
NUTS,  BERRIES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS. 


The  English  walnut  (Juglans  regia)  flourishes  exceedingly  well  in 
many  pai'ts  of  the  State,  and  where  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
to  its  growth  is  very  remunerative  to  its  grower.  The  tree  makes  a 
remarkably  thrifty  growth  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Cahfornia  both  north 
and  south,  but  its  favorite  habitat  is  in  the  coast  valleys  of  Southern 
California,  where  it  reaches  its  perfection  both  in,  size  and  fertility. 
Large  quantities  of  nuts  are  produced  in  Ventura  County,  where  the 
industry  has  become  a  prominent  one.  N.  B.  Smith,  of  Ventura,  esti- 
mates the  value  of  a  fifteen-year  old  walnut  tree  at  $400,  basing  his 
estimate  upon  the  value  of  nuts  produced  annually,  On  some  trees  in 
that  county  as  much  as  $60  worth  of  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  a 
single  tree.  Near  Rivera,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  there  is  about  a 
square  mile  in  walnut  trees,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  not  yet  in 
bearing.  From  these  last  year  the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  sold 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-sis  sacks,  netting  $60,000.  This 
season  (1891)  the  yield  will  be  fifty  carloads.  Last  season  the  nuts 
sold  foi-  8  and  10  cents  per  pound.  As  much  as  $450  worth  of  fruit 
has  been  harvested  from  a  single  acre  of  walnuts  at  Rivera,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  ten-year  old  tree  there  will  return  an  average  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  increase  in  its  output  continually  from  that  age. 

George  B.  West,  of  Stockton,  who  has  made  a  success  in  walnut  grow- 
ing, gives  his  experience  this  season  with  the  walnut  at  Stockton,  as 
follows: 

"  I  propose  to  give  my  experience  with  the  French  walnuts,  which  I 
have  had  ample  time  to  test,  having  imported  them  in  1861,  and  I  must 
say  in  the  beginning  that  it  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Their  growth 
is  slower  and  the  wood  is  much  harder.  There  has  been  no  freezing  of 
the  young  shoots,  but  a  regular,  sturdy  growth. 

"  They  are  fertile,  bearing  regular  crops.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
so  full  of  fruit  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  thin  them  so  that  the  crop 
would  not  injure  the  tree.  The  quality  of  the  nut  is  excellent — far 
superior  to  the  Los  Angeles  nut.  The  shell  on  most  varieties  is  very 
thill,  and  the  size  of  the  nut  on  mature  trees  is  fully  up  to  the  average. 
OjieVariety,  the  A  Bijou,  is  by  far  the  largest  nut  grown  in  the  world. 
/"'A  description  of  the  varieties  which  I  have  tried  is  necessary  iu 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  their  value. 

"First — The  A  Bijou,  the  largest  walnut  known.  This  variety  began 
to  bear  when  it  had  be-en  planted  four  years,  and  has  constantly  increased 
its  yield.  Last  year  it  bore  a  large  crop,  and  this  year  it  set  its  fruit  so 
quickly  that  I  thought  best  to  remove  at  least  one  third  of  it.  The 
reputation  of  this  tree  in  its  home,  France,  is  that  of  a  shy  bearer. 
The  quality  is  excellent;  superior  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen. 
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"Second — The  Prffiparturiens.  This  variety  has  proved  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  It  will  bear  in  nursery  rows  when  not  more  than  four 
feet  high,  and  continue  to  have  a  crop  every  year,  and  has  never  been 
injured  by  spring  frosts.  On  my  place  are  seedlings  of  the  second  and 
third  generations  which  still  convey  their  fertile  and  early  bearing 
qualities.  The  nuts  on  mature  trees  are  of  good  size  and  of  the  best 
quahty. 

"Third — The  Serrotina,  or  Late  St.  John.  This  variety  came  into 
bearing  on  the  fifth  year  from  planting.  It  is  of  less  value  than  the 
preceding.  Its  flavor  is  not  quite  so  delicate,  and  the  shell  is  a  trifle 
harder;  but  as  it  is  a  week  later  in  showing  leaf  in  the  spring,  it  will 
Buit  frosty  localities. 

^'Fourth — The  Mayette.  This  is  one  of  the  varieties  that  is  depended 
upon  in  France  for  a  crop.  My  trees  did  not  produce  until  the  sixth 
year.  They  are  a  large,  excellent  nut,  and  reproduce  themselves  very 
true  from  seed. 

"Fifth — The  Chaberte  is  also  a  good,  thrifty,  hardy  variety,  and  one 
grown  in  France  for  a  good  crop. 

"All  of  the  above  kinds  are  of  value  in  Northern  California.  They 
have  proved  successful  in  San  Joaquin  in  the  foothills,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  similar  localities  should  not  be  equally  successful.  In 
the  coast  counties  they  would  no  doubt  be  much  more  at  home,  and 
although  they  can  be  grown  in  warm,  dry  localities,  I  beUeve  their 
proper  place  is  where  th&y  can  feel  the  influence  of  the  sea  air;  but  as 
there  are  many  people  inland  who  would  like  to  have  walnuts  grown  at 
home,  my  experience  in  ao  warm  a  locality  as  Stockton  may  be  interest- 
ing to  them, 

'■The  walnut  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil;  one  in  which  the  roots  will 
stiike  deep,  so  that  there  can  be  no  pinch  in  the  hot  summer  weather, 

"  The  worst  enemy  to  this  tree  is  the  red  spider,  or  mite,  which,  being 
a  native  of  this  State,  is  liable  to  attack  the  leaves  in  any  locality  where   . 
the  air  is  dry.     They  can  be  combatted  by  spraying  with  the  usual  solu- 
tions recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
_  "  There  is  also  a  fungus  which  injured  my  trees  two  years  in  succes- 
sion.   It  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  trees  are  very  healthy  now. 

"I  would  state,  m  conclusion,  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  nursery 
business — ^no  trees  or  nuts  for  sale.  My  object  in  writing  this  com- 
munication is  simply  to  warn  en  thu  si  as  tic- beginners  against  unprofitable 
ventures.  None  can  be  more  so  than  the  cultivation  of  the  variety  of 
the  Walnut. 

'I  could  soon  convince  anyone  who  would  visit  my  place  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  French  and  English  kinds;  both  are  grown  under 
the  same  conditions;  the  English,  large,  old  trees  almost  destitute  of 
nuts,  and  the  French,  five  varieties,  all  loaded  with  a  healthy  crop.  I 
wuld  show  trees  which*  have  been  planted  only  three  years,  having  all 
the  nuts  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  bear. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  tbe  seedling  English  walnut  is  a  fail- 
ire  in  Northern  California,  It  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  the  inland 
''^Unties,  making  a  strong  growth  while  young,  which  is  cut  back  by  an 
srtra  cold  winter,  and  when  it  has  attained  a  size  suitable  for  bearing  a 
^rop  it  proves  to  be  barren.  I  have  trees  on  my  place  thirty  feet  high, 
•wenty  years  old,  that  have  never  borne  twenty  nuts  in  i^^eftr;  this  is 
the  experience  of  most  nlanters.  I  —    —    — 
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"Gathering  the  walnut  crop  is  a  simple  process,  and  merely  consists 
of  picking  up  the  nuts  from  the  ground  where  they  fall  when  ripe.  But 
in  order  to  have  a  bright,  clean  nut,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  them  from 
under  the  trees  every  day;  and  to  preserve  the  kernel  plump  and  in  a 
highly  iiavored  condition  the  nuts,  after  they  are  gathered,  should  be 
dried  in  the  shade.  A  good  method  is  to  put  them  in  a  tray,  and  spread 
out  to  a  depth  of  from  ttiree  to  four  inches. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soft-shell  walnut  be  cared  for  as 
in  the  manner  stated  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  market  in  a  mer- 
chantable condition,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  shell  and  its  tendency 
to  crack  open  and  the  kernel  to  shrivel  up." 


The  California  almond  had  to  force  its  way  into  the  Eastern  market 
in  the  face  of  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  imported  fruit.  This  it  has 
accomplished  so  well  that,  owing  to  its  superior  qualities,  it  sold  in  New 
York  the  present  season,  in  October,  1891,  at  an  advance  upon  the  Euro- 
pean article.  Porter  Brothers  report  having  sold  their  376  bags,  16,803 
pounds,  for  $2,844  61.  The  paper-shells  brought  22^  cents,  the  soft- 
shells  16  cents,  and  the  hard-shells  12  cents. 

Almond  culture  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  should  in  this 
State.  The  tree  does  well  on  land  that  would  not  be  considered  first 
class  for  other  fruits.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  if  the  right  varieties  are  selected, 
requires  but  little  care,  and  gives  good  returns.  There  is  a  good  market 
for  the  product  in  the  East,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  above  alluded  to, 
that  Cahfomia  nuts  bring  more  than  those  imported;  and  that  there  is 
a  wide  field  for  the  California  nut-grower  is  shown  by  the  further  fact 
that  in  1891  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  7,497,193  pounds 
of  almonds  from  Europe,  which  were  valued  at  the  Custom-house  at 
$989,966. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  almond  is  not  more  largely  produced  is 
that  the  Languedoc,  a  French  variety,  which  has  been  generally  planted, 
has  not  proved  itself  a  profitable  bearer.  New  varieties,  seedlings,  have 
been  propagated  in  this  State,  however,  that  are  reliable,  and  which  yield 
certain  crops,  are  very  prolific,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  superior  to  the 
foreign  varieties.  This  being  demonstrated,  there  is  no  reason  why  Cali- 
fornia almonds  should  not  soon  replace  the  imported  article,  and  the 
million  dollars  now  annually  sent  to  Europe  to  pay  for  these  nuts  bfl 
devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  State. 

Almonds  are  divided  into  three  classes:  the  paper-shell,  soft-shell, 
and  hard-shell.  Between  these  are  others  that  blend  the  one  into  the 
other,  and  that  cannot  safely  be  classed  with  either  variety.  The  pape^ 
sheUja-  the  favorite  in  the  market,  and  brings  a  much  higher  price  than 
the^ft-shell,  while  the  demand  for  hard-^ells  is  much  more  limited. 
■  The  popularity  of  the  California  almond  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  kernel 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  plump — qualities  which  are  required  by  con- 
fectioners, who  consume  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  almonds  produced 
and  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Almond  growing  presents  many  advantages,  especially  to  the  beginners 
in  fruit  growing.  There  is  little  to  be  learned  about  the  business.  Th^ 
tree  will  bear  much  neglect,  but  repays  careful  treatment.  No  art  is 
required  either  in  gathering  or  curing  the  crop;  the  trees  bear  young 
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and  bring  early  returns  for  the  investment,  and  with  the  proper  varie- 
ties and  favorable  conditions  the  crop  is  a  profitable  one.  In  the  annual 
report  of  this  Board  for  1890,  Webster  Treat  presents  a  very  able  and 
exhaustive  essay  on  the  almond  and  its  culture,  in  which  he  states  that 
when  the  tree  is  four  years  old  it  will  bear  an  average  of  thirteen  pounds 
to  the  tree,  and  last  year  there  were  taken  from  one  hundred  and  ninety 
five-year  old  trees  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  pounds,  which 
gold  in  Chicago,  at  wholesale  rates,  for  22  cents  per  pound.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  $283  50  per  acre  on  five-year  old  trees,  planted  twenty-five 
feet  apart.  Even  from  Languedoc  trees  there  were  gathered  one  year, 
when  they  happened  to  bear  a  good  crop,  fully  one  hundred  pounds 
from  one  tree,  which  was  twelve  years  old.  With  these  fine  new  varie- 
ties that  have  been  propagated  in  California,  which  bear  much  heavier 
than  the  Languedoc,  and  finer  nuts,  the  prospect  is  for  a  very  large 
yield  when  they  are  eight  years  old. 

OTHER    NPTS. 

Among  other  nuts  which  give  promise  for  the  future  the  chestnut 
takes  rank.  But  little  attention  has  so  far  been  given  to  it,  but  where 
grown  it  does  well.  It  is  adapted  to  heavy,  clayey  soils,  and  in  Califor- 
nia is  a  rapid  gi-ower.  The  varieties  principally  grown  here  are  the 
Italian  and  the  Japanese,  the  former  being  the  favorite.  The  tree 
thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 

The  hazelnut  is  native  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  can 
be  found  from  the  valley  lands  to  the  mountain  tops.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  hardy,  rarely,  if  ever,  failing  to  produce  a  good  crop 
annually.  The  bush  is  from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  and  the  nuts 
generally  grow  in  pairs,  sometimes  three  or  four  In  a  cluster,  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  incased  in  a  thick,  prickly  hull,  from  which 
they  are  easily  separated  when  ripe.  It  is  found  along  the  coast  from . 
Mendocino  to  Oregon. 

Peanuts  do  well,  and  a  number  of  experiments  made  with  them  in 
the  season  of  1891  give  promise  that  they  will  soon  become  an  article  of 
export.  In  Tulare  County  C.  J.  Berry  grew  a  large  amount  between  the 
rows  of  a  young  peach  orchard.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  naturally 
damp,  and  the  yield  was  very  large,  and  the  berries  large  and  plump. 

Pecans,  filberts,  and  black  walnuts  are  also  grown  to  some  extent,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  them  to  a  position  among  the 
profitable  products  of  the  State. 

CURRANTS   AND   BERRIES. 

The  currant  crop  of  1891  was  not  up  to  the  average,  nor  was  the  fruit 
up  toits  usual  standard.  A  hot  spell  which  prevailed  just  prior  to  the 
ripening  season  had  a  blighting  eflect  upon  the  fruit.  The  domestic 
demand  was  light,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  was  disposed  of 
to  the  canneries. 

Berries  generally  yielded  well,  the  strawberry  crop  especially  being 
"sry  large,  and  the  fi-uit  of  more  than  usual  excellence.  Blackberries, 
raspberries,  and  gooseberries  all  gave  good  reports,  and  the  producers 
'ound  a  ready  market  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  canning 
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On  the  subject  of  berry  cultivation,  I).  Edson  Smith,  who  is  good 
authority,  presents  the  following: 

"  In  response  to  an  invitation  to  present  a  paper  on  berry  culture,  I 
beg  to  offer  the  following,  derived,  not  from  theory,  but  from  ten  years' 
actual  experience  and  observation  in  the  Santa  Ana  Valley.  My  re- 
marks will  be  confined  to  the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  the  blackberry, 
and  the  raspberry.  Any  land  that  will  raise  good  corn  is  adapted  to 
these  berries,  and  one  is  not  liable  to  make  the  ground  too  rich.  Deep 
stirring  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  before  planting  are 
essential  to  success.  I  deeply  plow,  and  harrow  nay  ground  several 
times  before  planting,  to  facilitate  irrigation,  for  all  these  berries  need 
a  large  amount  of  irrigation. 

"I  prefer  slightly  ridging  the  rows  for  strawberry  plants,  and  putting 
them  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  using  a  narrow  horse  cultivator 
between  them,  and  place  the  plants  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  ground  allotted  to  strawberries  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  should  be  plowed,  up  and  reset  every 
year.  After  the  setting  of  the  plants  the  success  depends  on  thorough 
culture,  freedom  from  weeds  and  runners,  and  proper  irrigation.  The 
strawberry  feeds  near  the  surface,  hence  the  surface  soil  must  be  kept 
moist  enough  in  some  way  to  allow  the  feeding  rootlets  to  take  up  the 
plant  food  from  the  soil.  A  mulching  of  straw  will  aid  greatly  in  pre- 
venting evaporation.  We  have  several  good  varieties  of  strawberries 
to  aelect  from.  For  an  all-around  berry  I  prefer  the  Monarch  of  the 
West,  but  let  each  one  test  the  ditferent  varieties  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood and  then  choose  that  which  pleases  him  best. 

"  Prepare  the  ground  for  blackberries  and  raspberries  the  same  as  for 
strawberries,  leaving  it  level.  Make  the  rows  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  put  the  plants  four 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  A  new  field  should  be  planted  every  third  year. 
While  these  berries  do  not  feed  so  close  to  the  surface  as  the  strawberry, 
still  they  require  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  proper  provision  should  be 
made  for  it.  February  and  March  are  good  months  in  which  to  set  out 
these  berries.  When  the  plant  has  grown  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  I 
cut  off  the  tip  with  a  pruning-hook.  This  will  cause  the  plant  to  throw 
out  laterals;  and  when  these  attain  a  growth  of  eighteen  inches,  I  clip 
their  ends  in  the  same  way.  I  continue  this  clipping  process  through- 
out the  growing  season  as  often  as  the  vigor  of  the  plant  demands,  and 
through  each  year  until  the  plant  is  dug  out.  After  the  plants  come 
into  bearing,  the  bearing  canes  must  be  cut  out  after  each  season's  fruit- 
ing. Keep  the  space  between  the  rows  thoroughly  cultivated  and  moist, 
and  free  from  weeds  and  sprouts  all  the  time.  I  use  a  knife  cultivator 
and  spading  harrow.  The  soil  in  the  rows,  between  and  immediately 
aroun^he  plants,  will  have  to  be  worked  with  a  hoe.  A  few  shovelfuls 
of„.jri&iiuTe  thrown  around  the  roots  of  each  plant  in  the  fall  will  be  of 
-^eat  benefit.  This  is  all  there  is  to  it — irrigation,  cultivation,  pruning, 
and  feeding.  As  to  varieties,  I  have  settled  down  to  the  New  Rochelle 
for  a  raspberry,  and  Crandall  Everbearing  for  a  blackberry. 

"  The  Blackcap  raspberry  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  a  paying  manner 
in  Southern  California,  excepting  in  a  few  localities.  Let  each  one  try 
them,  in  a  small  way,  and  if  they  prove  successful  then  enlarge  the 
plant;  for  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  that  variety  of  berry.  The  Cuth- 
bert  is  the  best  of  the  red  varieties  that  I  have  seen  raised,  but  many 
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of  US  are  ceasing  to  propagate  it  because  of  its  tendency  to  winter-kill 
from  some,  to  me,  unknown  cause.  Still,  in  some  localities,  it  proves  to 
be  very  profitable.  There  will  always  be  a  good  demand  for  this  berry, 
and  those  who  have  the  proper  conditions  should  cultivate  it. 

"But  the  preeminently  best  raspberry  for  the  market  is  the  New 
Rocbelle,  a  cross  between  the  Doolittle  Blackcap  and  the  Cuthbert  Bed, 
The  berry,  when  fully  ripe,  is  of  a  purple  color.  It  is  of  quite  firm 
texture,  making  it  a  good  shipping  berry.  Its  quality  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Cuthbert,  but  as  it  comes  into  the  market  when  all  fruits  are 
Bcarce,  and  is  almost  gone  when  the  Cuthbert  ripens,  it  is  eagerly  sought 
after.  It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  vigorous  grower,  and  entirely  hardy  and 
free  from  disease  as  far  as  I  know,  I  plant  no'  other  kind  for  a  market 
berry. 

"Of  the  many  varieties  of  blackberries  the  Kittatinny  and  Lawton 
were  favorites  with  me  for  many  years,  but  I  do  not  intend  planting 
any  more  of  them,  because  the  Crandall's  Early,  or  Everbearing,  is  so 
much  superior  in  every  respect.  It  is  entirely  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
prolific.  The  fruit  begins  ripening  early  in  June,  and  we  are  still 
(November  10th)  enjoying  an  occasional  dish  of  them  for  supper. 
They  are  free  from  core  and  of  fine  flavor;  in  fact,  with  me,  they  are 
'  the '  berry. 

"The  marketing  of  our  berries  is  an  important  item.  We  are  now 
able  to  obtain  well- ventilated  boxes  of  various  sizes  very  cheaply.  Great 
improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  carrying  crates,  the  best  of 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  the  Hall  crate,  made  at  Monrovia.  It 
has  folding  partitions,  and,  while  thoroughly  ventilated,  the  fruit  is  pro- 
tected from  all  insects  and  largely  from  all  dust. 

"  Berries  should  reach  the  consumer  the  same  day  they  are  picked,  in 
order  to  be  in  the  best  condition.  This  requires  the  pickers  to  get  to 
work  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  ripe  berries  from 
the  green.  A  berry  should  be  fully  ripe  when  picked.  Care  should  be  , 
taken  by  the  pickers  to  exclude  from  their  boxes  not  only  all  unripe 
fruit,  but  also  all  defective  berries  and  all  leaves  and  stems  that  will 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  package.  The  filled  crates  should 
be  taken  to  the  market  or  depot  in  a  spring  wagon,  in  time  to  reach 
the  consumer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"As  to  the  profits  of  berrj-  culture,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  location 
and  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  producers.  If  your  rail  and 
water  fecilities  are  all  right,  and  you  are  located  near  a  large  town, 
then  the  profits  will  be  satisfactory  if  all  the  growers  in  that  vicinity 
will  combine  to  hold  the  price  at  a  fixed  amount.  But  if  you  cannot 
do  this  there  will  always  be  the  liability  of  some  with  a  large  crop  and 
great  need  of  present  money  sacrificing  their  crop  for  less  than  the  labor 
Was  worth  that  produced  it,  and  thus  forcing  all  to  sell  at  the  same 
sacrifice.  "While  this  would  temporarily  be  of  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
it  might  be  suicidal  to  the  producer,  and  so  I  would  advise  every  one 
to  carefully  weigh  the  chances  and  thoroughly  examine  all  the  con- 
tingencies before  investing  all  his  capital  in  berry  culture." 
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OHAPTEK    IV. 
THE  DRIED  FRUIT  MARKET 


The  returns  from  dried  fruits  for  the  year  1891  have  not  been  so  lai^e 
as  were  those  of  the  preceding  year.  That  they  should  be  was  hardly 
to  be  expected.  In  1890  a  combination  of  circumstances  rendered  the 
demand  for  our  California  dried  fruit  phenomenal.  There  waa  an 
almost  total  failure  of  the  Eastern  fruit  crop,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
Bupply  of  preserved  fruit  was  exhausted;  at  the  same  time  the  Calif  or  nii 
crop  was  not  extra  large,  and  the  result  was  keen  competition  among 
the  jobbers,  and  an  advance  in  prices  that  was  remarkable.  California 
was  called  upon  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  entire  United  States, 
Such  a  demand  was  unprecedented,  and,  while  it  was  of  gi-eat  benefit  to 
those  fruit  growers  who  were  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the 
return  of  such  conditions  cannot  be  looked  for  frequently,  nor  can  an 
extraordinary  season  be  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  our  hopes 
for  the  future.  Speculation  in  fruit  aided  in  sending  up  prices,  and  it 
was  thought  early  in  the  season  that  but  little  dried  fruit  of  1890  curing 
would  be  obtainable.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  peaches,  pi  limn 
pitted,  and  apricots,  although  values  in  the  entire  line  reached  a  high 
plane.  The  season's  output,  however,  was  much  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  speculators  and  dealers  incurred  heavy  losses,  especially  on 
late  holdings.  The  result  of  this  was  to  shake  the  confidence  of  specu- 
lators in  dried  fruits,  and  in  1891  very  cautious  purchases  were  made, 
and  at  lower  prices  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Prunes  were  the  favorite  in  the  market  this  season.  The  yield  was 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  the  acreage  having  been  very  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  few  years,  and  a  very  large  area  of  new  trees  hav- 
ing come  into  bearing.  The  great  bulk  of  this  crop  came  from  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  although  Sonoma,  Solano,  and  other  northern  counties 
contributed  a  very  large  quota  to  the  total  output. 

The  graded  stock  is  now  all  marketed,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  at  this 
date  to  get  orders  filled  for  carload  lots  of  the  four  sizes.  Most  of  the 
prunes  now  remaining  unplaced  are  90-lOOs  and  smaller,  with  no  evi- 
dence of  there  being  any  large  amount  of  this  class  of  stock  still  await- 
ing a  market.  The  range  of  prices,  exclusive  of  extra  large  sizes  and 
fancjjjualities,  or  very  small  and  inferior  stock,  has  been  in  wholesale 
circles  from  4i  to  &i  cents  in  sacks,  as  to  size  and  other  conditions,  with 
'most  of  the  business  within  5  to  6  cents.  The  four  sizes  have  sold 
mostly  at  5^  to  5f  cents,  but  have  been  quoted  lately  at  5|  to  6  cents, 
with  the  market  tolerably  firm  under  slim  offerings,  and  prospects  more 
favorable  for  values  to  .harden  than  to  recede  as  the  season  advances- 
Boxed  prunes  commanded  only  about  half  a  cent  advance  over  stock  in 
sacks,  the  preference  being  given  to  sacks  by  nearly  all  large  buyers, 

Peaches  of  other  than  selected  quality  have  dragged  most  of  the  sea- 
son at  generally  low  and  irregular  prices,  and  the  more  ordinary  descrip- 
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tions  do  not  give  promise  of  cleaning  up  speedily  at  the  low  figures  now 
ruling.  Comparatively  few  peeled  peaches  came  on  the  market  from 
last  crop,  neither  was  there  any  decidedly  active  inquiry  for  this  style. 
Peeled  and  bleached  found  moderate  custom  within  range  of  9  to  13 
cents  but  for  peeled  unbleached  there  were  few  buyers,  values  for  this 
description  being  nominal,  most  of  the  time  at  6  to  8  cents.  Peaches 
unpeeled  ranged  from  3^  to  7i  cents  for  bleached  from  first  hands,  and 
■>  to  3^  cents  for  ordinary  sun-dried,  although  sales  as  low  as  2  cents 
were  the  exception,  and  mainly  of  undesirable  quality,  accompanied 
with  decided  selling  pressure.  Bleached  peaches,  of  first  quality,  obtain- 
able at  6  to  7  cents,  were  sought  after  early  in  the  season,  and  most  of 
this  class  of  stock  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  jobbers  as  early  as 
November.  The  bleached  unpeeled  dragged  at  3^  to  6  cents,  and  com- 
mon sun-dried  were  sought  after  at  2|  cents. 

Plums  were  not  cured  as  extensively,  perhaps,  as  in  some  former 
seasons,  but  there  were  enough  to  accommodate  the  demand,  and  at  the 
game  time  keep  prices  at  very  much  lower  levels  than  in  1890.  Pitted 
stock  constituted  the  bulk  of  offerings,  and  was  the  kind  most  salable. 
The  market  for  pitted  plums  opened  this  season  at  5^  to  6^  cents,  with 
a  few  early  sales  at  a  little  higher  range.  Prices  were  soon  on  a  decline, 
however,  with  5^  cents  a  full  wholesale  figure  during  the  greater  part  of 
September  and  October,  and  later  on  4^  to  5  cents  was  about  all  that 
was  justified  as  a  wholesale  quotation. 

Apples  were  turned  out  in  fair  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  a  large 
poi-tion  of  the  product  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  consider- 
able was  decidedly  inferior,  especially  sliced  and  evaporated,  of  Chinese 
packing.  Early  sales  of  evaporated,  in  boxes,  were  at  7-i  to  8^  cents, 
with  sUced,  in  sacks,  4^  to  5|  cents,  and  quartered  3|  to  4^  cents.  In 
September  prices  receded  fully  half  a  cent,  and  in  October  there  was 
further  shading,  especially  on  inferior  stock,  some  poor  evaporated,  in 
boxes,  going  at  4^  cents.  During  the  past  two  months  wholesale  trade 
has  been  dragging  on  a  basis  of  6  to  7  cents  for  evaporated  and  sliced,  in 
boxes,  and  2^  to  3^  cents  for  sun-dried,  in  sacks. 

Pears  have  not  been  ofiered  freely  this  season,  and  there  was  a  fair 
demand  for  desirable  curings,  such  commanding  moderately  good  figures. 
Peeled  and  sliced  evaporated,  in  boxes,  sold  mainly  within  6  to  8  cents, 
as  to  quantity  and  quahty,  with  sun-dried  sliced,  in  sacks,  at  3|  to  6 
cents,  and  quartered  2^  to  4  cents,  little  of  really  choice  quality  being 
obtainable  lately  at  any  figui-e. 

Dried  grapes,  in  common  with  other  fruits,  did  nof.  fare  so  well  from 
a  producer's  standpoint  as  in  1890.  The  output  the  past  season  was 
of  fair  proportions,  certainly  not  less  than  five  thousand  tons.  Most  of 
the  yield  has  pass^  into  second  hands,  and,  all  things  considered,  at 
fairly  good  figures.  Efforts  were  made  early  in  the  season  to  purchase 
in  wholesale  fashion  at  2-i  to  2f  cents,  but  the  attempt  was  not  attended 
with  noteworthy  success.  September  and  October  business,  and  the 
hulk  of  the  wholesale  trading  was  transacted  in  these  two  months,  was 
iit  2|  to  3  cents.  Later  on,  with  less  inquiry,  and  that  not  very  urgent, 
the  market  receded  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  with  the  range  of  values 
little  more  than  nominal  at  2^  to  2-|  cents  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  I 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PRUNE. 


mTRODUOTION  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  INDUSTBY. 

The  name  "prune"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  prunum,  a  plum,  and 
in  its  generally  accepted  designation  is  applied  to  those  special  varie- 
ticB  of  wie  plum  family  that  possess  exceptional  curing  qualities,  of  firm 
texture,  easily  dried  whole  in  the  sun,  or  artificially,  without  fermenting 
at  the  pit.  These  varieties  form  the  prune  of  commerce,  and  it  is  of 
those  that  the  present  paper  will  treat,  although  in  the  matter  of  soil, 
climate,  methods  of  cultivation,  etc.,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
propagation  of  the  various  members  of  the  plum  family,  and  the  treat- 
ment adapted  to  one  is  usually  applicable  to  all. 

According  to  Theophrastus,  the  prune  was  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor 
in  most  remote  ages.  Pliny  speaks  of  its  cultivation  by  the  Romans, 
and  makes  mention  of  eleven  varieties  proceeding  from  the  domestic 
prune  introduced  into  Italy  by  Caton,  the  ancient.  It  grew  without 
cultivation  in  the  environs  of  Damascus,  and  a  very  rustic  and  vigorous 
variety,  known  as  the  Black  Damascus,  is  much  used  by  the  nursery- 
men of  Europe  as  subject  for  grafting  all  other  varieties.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  prune  into  France  is  attributed  to  the  Crusaders.  If  tradition 
is  correct,  this  valuable  fruit  was  first  cultivated  in  the  southwest  of 
France  by  the  inmates  of  a  convent  near  Clairac. 

In  traveling  from  Aiguillon  to  Furael,  through  the  productive  valley 
of  the  Lot,  fertile  plains  are  seen  bordering  the  picturesque  riversides, 
covered  with  plum  trees,  which  furnish  the  famous  prunes  d'Ente  and 
Robe  de  Sergent,  which  are  exported  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

This  valuable  tree,  which  loves  a  temperate  climate,  does  not  confine 
itself  to  this  special  section  of  France,  but  is  profitably  cultivated  where- 
ever  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  growth,  as  is  dem- 
onstrated by  its  extensive  cultivation  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  the 
departments  of  Garonne,  Tarne,  Dordogne,  and  Aveyron.  The  well 
known  brand  called  Tours  prunes  comes  from  the  orchards  of  the  Loire. 

IXTBODL'CTIOS    INTO  OALIFOBNIA. 

It  is  to  France  that  California  is  indebted  for  this  healthful  and  profit- 
able fruit.  Louis  Pellier,  a  French  sailor,  who  had  visited  many  parts 
ef  the  world,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1849,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
mines  in  Trinity  County.  He  did  not  succeed  well  there,  and  finally 
femoved  to  San  Jose  early  in  the  fifties.  Here  he  established  a  nursery. 
He  soon  after  induced  his  brother  Pierre,  whom  he  had  left  in  France, 
"^  join  him  in  California,  and  the  two  brothers  worked  the  nursery  to- 
pther  until  the  spring  of  1856,  when  Pierre  returned  to  France  in  order 
™  roarry  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  Combining  business  with 
loatrimany,  he  secured  a  large  number  of  cuttings  of  prunes,  grapes,!  _^ 
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and  other  fruits,  which  he  brought  back  with  him  on  hia  return.  HIe 
bride  and  his  brother  Jean  accompanied  him,  and,  together  with  the 
box  of  precious  cuttings,  they  made  the  voyage  successfully,  crossing 
the  isthmus,  and  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  December,  1856. 

The  prune  cuttings  were  procured  in  the  Ville  Neuve  d'Agen,  from 
whence  the  common  Cahfornia  pinane  derives  its  name  of  Petit  Prune 
d'Agen.  They  were  carefaJly  packed  in  a  box  about  sixteen  inches 
square  by  four  feet  in  length,  which  was  lined  with  cloth,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  what  has  since  proved 
the.  germ  of  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  California.  Upon 
its  arrival  the  shipment  was  at  once  transmitted  to  Louis  Pellier  at  San 
Jose,  and  a  number  of  plum  roots  were  grafted  to  the  newly  arrived 
prunes.  This  started  the  first  prune  nursery  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
was  located  in  the  city  of  San  Joee,  on  Devine  Street,  between  Tarraine 
and  Santa  Teresa. 

The  importance  of  Pellier's  experiment  was  not  at  first  appreciated. 
A  German  nurseryman  named  B.  Kamp  procured  some  grafts  from 
Pellier,  and  also  worked  for  the  introduction  of  the  prune.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  put  out  prune  trees  in  orchard  row.  But  comparatively 
little  attention  was  paid  to  prune  growing,  as  a  specialty,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  its  introduction  into  the  State,  The  superiority  of 
Cahfornia  as  a  fruit-growing  State,  however,  at  last  forced  itself  upon 
public  attention,  and,  among  other  fruits,  the  prune  was  given  a  trial, 
and  it  soon  proved  its  great  capacity  as  a  profitable  crop,  and  to-day  it 
ranks  among  the  leading  industries  of  the  Golden  State. 

GROWTH   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Probably  the  oldest  orchard  of  any  size  in  the  State  is  the  Bradley 
orchard,  on  Stevens'  Creek  road,  about  two  miles  out  of  San  Jose.  This 
was  set  out  in  1870.  The  success  of  this  led  others  to  go  into  prune 
growing,  and  the  Dr.  Handy  orchard  of  one  hundred  acres,  at  Saratoga, 
followed  in  1883;  in  1884  the  Buxton  orchard,  at  Campbell,  was  planted, 
and  prune  growing  and  curing  on  a  large  scale  became  a  fixed  fact. 
From  that  time  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
prune  industry  has  been  practically  the  growth  of  the  past  decade,  for 
within  that  period  the  planting  of  orchards,  their  cultivation,  and  the 
proper  care  of  their  product,  have  grown  into  a  system.  In  the  prune 
center  of  Santa  Clara  County,  which  ten  years  since  produced  not  a 
pound  of  this  fruit,  it  is  now  exported  by  the  carload.  Above  Loa 
Gatoa  Mr.  Morrell  was  then  one  of  the  heaviest  producers,  and  his 
output  was  five  to  six  tone  per  annum;  he  now  packs  from  five  to  six 
carloads  each  season  from  the  same  orchard. 

Santa  Clara  County  was  from  the  beginning  the  center  of  the  prune 
indijsti-y,  and  here  was  demonstrated  the  fact  that  prune  growing  would 
^^Jp^;  that  no  extraordinary  care  was  required  in  cultivation  or  mysterious 
skill  in  preparation.  As  soon  as  these  facts  were  demonstrated  other 
counties  took  up  the  pursuit,  until  now  the  prune  is  found  in  all  except 
the  highest  mountain  counties  in  the  State.  In  1S70  there  were  but 
19,059  prune  trees  in.  the  State,  vyhile  the  Assessors'  reports  for  1886, 
which  are  probably  25  per  cent  too  low,  give  the  number  in  the  varioiiB 
counties  that  year  at  1,077,841. 

The  Assessors'  reports  for  1891  show  a  very  large  increase  in  the  pas' 
five  years  in  those  counties  which  have  made  returns. 
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A  large  portion  of  these  trees,  perhaps  one  half,  are  not  yet  in  fall 
bearing-  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  trees  now  growing  in  Santa 
Clara  County  alone  shall  have  matured  the  annual  product  will  be  over 
forty  million  pounds  of  dried  fruit. 

HABITAT   OF   THE   PRUNE. 

The  prune  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  thrive  in  a  wide  range  of 
climate  and  soil  and  at  various  elevations.  Wherever  the  Green  Gage 
plum  will  grow  the  prune  can  be  grown.  It  will  stand  severe  winter 
weather,  and  will  grow  where  the  thermometer  touches  zero.  Its  favorite 
habitat,  however,  is  a  temperate  climate  and  a  warm,  generous  soil.  It 
can  be  grown  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  the  short  seasons  there,  the 
numerous  peets,  and  the  unfavorable  conditions  for  drying  which  exist, 
prevent  the  East  from  ever  entering  the  field  as  a  competitor  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  prune  industry.  Even  in  Caliibmia,  while  the  tree  will 
grow  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  there  are  but  few  favored  localities  in 
which  it  appears  at  its  best.  In  some  sections  of  this  State  where  the 
prune  makes  a  thrifty  growth  and  yields  heavily,  there  is  a  lack  of 
saccharine  matter  in  the  fruit  that  deprives  it  of  its  best  quahties,  and 
when  dried  a  very  inferior  product  is  the  result.  In  other  localities 
large  juicy  fi-uit  will  be  grown,  which  decreases  heavily  in  drying.  The 
prime  requisites  in  the  prune  are  solid,  firm  flesh,  that  will  not  ferment 
at  the  pit  in  drying,  a  rich,  fruity  flavor  and  bouquet,  and  a  keeping 
quality  that  will  stand  the  test  of  months  or  years  without  serious  loss 
from  shrinkage,  and  those  sections  which  possess  the  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate  which  insure  these  in  their  greatest  perfection  are  the 
true  prune  sections.  Tlie  drying  quahty  of  the  prune  vai-ies  very  greatly 
owing  to  the  varieties  of  soil  in  which.it  is  grown.  In  some  localities 
it  will  shrink  in  drying  from  four  to  one,  while  in  others  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  green  fruit  will  make  one  pound  of  dried.  ,  The  fruit  will 
also  vary  in  different  places  in  thickness  and  toughness  of  skin. 

The  prune  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  wants  for  its  best  development  a  rich 
and  heavy  soil,  with  sufficient  moisture  to  feed  it.  The  foothills  of 
Santa  Clara  County  have  long  been  regarded  as  especially  favorable  to 
the  prune,  but,  as  experiments  in  its  growth  have  been  made,  other 
sections  have  been  found  that  furnish  all  the  required  conditions,  and 
while  Santa  Clara  is  still,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  center  and 
moat  important  section  of  this  industry,  it  is  not  now  the  only  prune 
county  of  the  State.  The  most  extensive  single  prune  orchard  in  the 
State  is  now  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  on  the 
eastern  elope  of  the  Coast  Range,  near  the  town  of  Templeton.  In  this 
orchard  there  are  nearly  three  hundred  acres  of  prunes  in  one  body, 
containing  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  trees.  Some  very 
^xcellent  prunes  are  produced  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino, 
San  Diego,  Ventura,  Alameda,  Monterey,  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  in  the 
counties  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  while  especially 
good  results  have  been  reported  from  Tehama,  Shasta,  Humboldt,  Sutter, 
*iid  Yuba  Counties.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  time  the  difierent 
f^cslities  of  the  State  will  discover  certain  lines  in  which  each  excels, 
wid  the  production  of  specialties  in  that  line  will  result,  the  Iruit  from 
each  being  known  for  its  own  peculiarities. 
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OHAPTEB  II. 
METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION. 


SOIL    AND    STOCK, 

The  soil  required  for  prunes  depends  largely  upon  the  stock  used,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  stock  should  be  selected  to  suit  the  soil.  A  light, 
deep,  sandy  loam,  not  too  moist,  and  well  drained,  is  adapted  to  peach 
stock,  which  does  well  on  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  higher  valleya. 
Such  soils  are  warm  and  light,  and  experience  has  proved  that  peach 
stock  will  do  better  here  than  on  the  heavier,  clayey  lands  of  the 
bottoms. 

In  the  heavier  soils  plum  stock  does  better  than  peach,  and  the 
Myrobalan,  or  wild  plum  stock,  is  the  favorite.  It  is  hardy,  forms  a 
good  union  with  its  graft,  and  does  not  sucker  as  other  plum  stock  will. 

The  almond  stock  is  a  favorite  with  many  growers  who  have  a  rockj 
subsoil,  as  it  does  well  in  such  land — even  better  than  the  peach. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  depends  largely  upon  its  peculiarities.  If 
heavy,  it  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  subsoiled.  If  there  is  a  hardpan 
subsoil,  this  should  also  be  broken,  which  can  be  done  with  any  good 
subsoil  plow;  in  any  event  the  ground  should  be  plowed  deep  and  well 
stirred  up  for  ventilation.  It  is  well,  where  practicable,  to  begin  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  an  orchard  some  time  before  the  planting  of 
it.  It  should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  plowed  early  in  the  fall,  leaving 
the  surface  rough  and  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  winter.  This  facil- 
itates the  access  of  air  to  the  lower  layers  and  gives  vitality  to  the  soil 
Following  in  the  furrow  with  a  subsoil  plow  is  desirable,  especially  in  the 
conversion  of  old  grain  lands  info  orchards,  as  it  breaks  up  the  old 
hardpan  which  has  probably  formed  through  years  of  shallow  culture. 
The  preparation  may  continue  through  the  following  summer,  and, 
where  practicable,  hoed  crops  can  be  grown,  or  the  land  can  be  left  to 
summer-fallow,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  thoroughly  pulverized  aii4 
free  from  weeds.  If  it  is  desirable  to  fertilize  the  land,  manure  can  be 
applied  in  the  winter,  before  the  trees  are  planted.  If  this  is  not  done 
then,  the  work  should  be  left  until  the  trees  are  planted,  and  the  manure 
should  be  'evenly  spread  over  the  surface  during  the  winter,  to  be  plowed 
unji^'  in  the  spring.  Care  should  be  taken  to  spread  it  evenly  and  not 
.--T&SB  it  around  the  young  trees,  unless  it  is  to  be  applied  as  a  mulch  to 
prevent  evaporation  after  spring  cultivation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  plant  the  land  immediately  after  breaking  up,  the 
work  should  be  commenced  as  early  in  the  fall  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
deep  plowing,  and  the  ground  should  be  stirred  to  a  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  or  more,  if  practicable,  and  should  afterwards  be  thor- 
oughly harrowed.  If  it  is  still  early,  cross-plow  deeply  and  follow  with 
a  subsoil  plow,  working  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches  or  more.  Harro" 
again  thoroughly  and  the  land  is  ready  for  the  trees. 
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PLANTING   THE   OBCHABD. 


In  laying  off  the  orchard  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  symmetrical  and  to 
economize  the  land.  A  little  thought  and  care  displayed  at  the  com- 
mencement will  save  much  annoyance  in  after  years,  and  it  is  no  greater 
task  to  have  the  orchard  neat  in  appearance  and  symmetrical  in  outline 
than  to  have  it  in  a  haphazard  condition-  There  are  three  objects  to  be 
considered  in  laying  out  the  orchard:  symmetry  of  appearance,  economy 
of  space,  and  facility  for  future  cai-e.  Of  course  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
the  trees  in  straight  rows,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  every  one  thinks 
be  can  accomplish  this.  But  there  are  various  methods  of  disposing  of 
the  straight  row,  and  these  methods  all  have  their  advocates,  and  each 
one  its  advantages.  The  principal  forms  are  the  square,  the  quincunx, 
and  the  hexagonal  or  septuple.  The  methods  most  common  in  use  are 
the  square  and  the  quincunx  systems.  The  most  generally  adopted  is 
the  square  system,  as  the  orchard  can  be  changed  to  quincunx  after  being 
planted,  even  after  a  number  of  years'  growth, 

PLANTING   SYSTEMS. 

In  order  that  the  most  approved  planting  systems  may  be  better 
understood,  they  are  illustrated  to  show  how  the  orchard  is  first  laid 
out,  and  how  the  trees  look  after  several  years  of  growth. 


The 

This  is  the  most  approved  method.  The  orchard  is  laid  off  in  lines 
crossing  each  other,  with  equal  intervals  of  space,  and  a  tree  planted 
at  each  crossing  of  the  lines.  By  the  square  method,  at  twenty  feet 
apart,  one  hundred  and  nine  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre. 

Qimicwnx  System. 

In  this  system  the  orchard  is  laid  off  in  the  same  manner  as  for  square 
planting,  except  that  the  number  of  rows  are  doubled  and  a  tree  planted 
in  the  center  of  every  square.  This  method  is  chiefly  used  in  planting 
with  reference  to  a  future  removal  of  the  center  trees,  which  are  gener- 
ally dwarf,  when  those  designed  to  be  permanent  shall  have  attained  a 
considerable  size,  and  the  orchard  then  assumes  the  square  plan.  At 
twenty  feet  apart,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  trees  are  planted  to  an 
acre  by  this  method. 

Hexagonal  System. 

In  this  system  the  trees  are  equilateral — equally  distant  from  each 
other — and  more  completely  fill  the  space  than  any  other  system  can, 
«x  trees  form  a  hexagon  and  inclose  a  seventh.  The  lines  in  the  figure 
tpage  102)  indicate  th?  method  of  laying  out  the  orchard.  By  this 
""lethod,  at  twenty  feet  apart,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  trees  are 
planted  to  an  acre. 

Triangular,  or  Alternate  System. 

In  laying  out  an  orchard  by  this  system,  the  lines  are  run  forming  a 

an^^"^'  ^  ^"  *^^  square  system;  a  line  is  then  run  diagonally  across, 

Od  a  tree  planted  alternately,  forming  a  triangle.     The  advantage  in 

IS  System  is  that  the  trees  are  given  more  space,  and  can  be  planted   I 

•-'OHer  together  without  crowding.  I  ^ 

o 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  by  the 
square,  quincunx,  and  hexagonal  or  septuple  eystems: 


Square. 

oc  Septuple. 

Quineuni. 

10  feet _„:. _,_ 

«6 
303 
222 
170 
134 
109 
90 
76 

" 

600 
347 
256 

154 
128 
108 
86 
56 

■  831 

22faet _ _ 

173 

Note. — In  giving  the  distancea  of  trees  of  the  quincnns,  the  fifth  or  central  tree  is  not 

For  any  distances  not  given  in  the  above  data,  calculate  the  number 
of  trees  to  the  acre  by  the  square  system,  and  add  1 6  per  cent.  This 
will  give  the  number  if  planted  septuple. 

In  the  proper  planting  of  trees  a  little  admixture  of  brains  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  as  it  is  in  all  branches  of  orchard  work.  Rules  that 
would  apply  to  one  locality  and  under  one  set  of  conditions  will  feil  in 
another.  Some  of  the  most  successful  orchardists  advise  the  removal  of 
the  top  dirt  carefully,  then  the  digging  of  a  hole  of  liberal  depth  and 
the  placing  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  bottom;  upon  this  the  tree  roots 
are  to  be  set  and  the  hole  filled  up  with  top  dirt.  Where  there  is  a  sub- 
soil of  cold,  heavy  clay  this  plan  is  admirable,  but  in  warmer,  sandy 
soils  it  is  unnecessary.  One  of  the  most  experienced  prune  growers  iii 
Santa  Clara  County  advises  the  throwing  out  of  a  dead  furrow  after  the 
land  has  been  prepared,  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  set  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  the  soil  thrown  back  on  them  with  a  plow  and  afterwards 
pressed  closely  around  the  roots. 

The  more  careful  method  is  the  beet,  ae  it  gives  the  young  tree  better 
root  hold,  and  affords  a  larger  area  from  which  to  derive  its  nourish- 
ment during  its  early  period  of  growth. 

The  distance  at  which  trees  are  planted  in  orchard  row  varies  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet,  twenty  feet  being  the  favorite,  and  under 
most  conditions  probably  the  best  distance.  On  very  strong  soil  the 
greater  distance  would  be  better,  as  where  more  closely  planted  the  limbs 
of  the  full-grown  trees  are  liable  to  become  intertwined,  and  to  render 
cultivation  and  gathering  unhandy.  At  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  apart, 
planted  by  the  square  plan,  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  nine  trees 
to  the  acre,  and  by  the  hexagonal  plan  one  hundred  and  twenty-six- 
After  planting  the  young  trees  should  be  cut  back  to  eighteen  inehefl 
from  tie  ground,  and  they  should  be  protected  during  the  first  season 
frpEffthe  heat  of  the  sun  by  a  shade  on  the  south  side.  Three  or  four 
x^ds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  the  top,  and  the  terminal  buds  of  the 
lower  branches  should  be  pinched  back  after  they  have  grown  out  a 
little,  so  that  the  buds  will  put  out  leaves  and  shade  the  stalk  the  first 
year, 

VAEIETIB8. 

The  principal  varieties  are  the  California  (the  Petite  Prune  d'Agen), 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Fellenberg,  the  German,  the  Hungarian  and  the 
Hungarian  Date  Prune,  the  Robe  de  Sergent,  the  Silver,  and  the  Tragedy- 
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Of  these  the  first  named  is  by  far  the  most  popular,  and  forms  the  true 
shipping  prune  of  California. 

California,  or  P.  d'Agen. 
[Plate  I.] 
Branchee  of  middling  strength,  bent  at  their  very  shod;  internodes,  of  . 
a  deep  brown  on  the  shaded  side,  covered  on  the  sunny  side  with  a 
metaUic  whitish  pellicle,  smooth  throughout  their  whole  length.  Wood 
buds  small,  conical,  not  very  sharp,  lying  in  a  direction  somewhat  diverg- 
ing fi:«ni  the  branch,  borne  on  the  salient  supports,  whose  sides  extend 
out  to  some  extent;  scales  of  a  deep  maroon,  the  outer  ones  bordered 
ffith  whitish  gray;  shoots  flexuous,  smooth  throughout;  leaves  hardly  of 
medium  size,  oval-elhptic,  or  sometimes  obovate,  ending  abruptly  in  a 
short  point,  concave  and  often  slightly  wavy  in  their  outline,  "bordered 
with  teeth  deeply  cut  and  rounded,  or  rather  deeply  crenated,  well  sup- 
ported on  petioles  of  middling  length  and  of  middling  strength,  wine 
colored  and  very  slightly  downy;  two  small  globular,  yellow,  pedicel- 
late glands  attached  to  the  base  of  the  limb  of  the  leaf,  Fruit  buds 
medium  size,  ovoid,  not  very  sharp,  gathered  on,  rather  short  and  rather 
thick.  Flowers  rather  large,  petals  rounded,  somewhat  incised  or  emar- 
ginated  at  their  extremity,  divisions  of  the  calyx  short,  rather  large  and 
spread  out,  pendicles  rather  long,  strong,  and  smooth.  General  hue  of 
the  foliage  a  light  green,  stiflhese  of  all  the  leaves,  petioles  of  the  leaves 
well  spread  out  and  divei^ng,  are  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  tree. 
Fruit  medium  size,  exactly  ovoid,  more  tapering  on  the  side  of  the  stock 
than  on  the  side  of  the  pietillary  point,  around  which  it  is  very  obtuse, 
with  the  cheeks  a  little  more  convex  than  the  faces,  one  of  which  is 
transversed  by  a  scarcely  appreciable  furrow,  and  the  other  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  furrow  deep  enough  to  make  the  fruit  appear  as  divided 
into  two  equal  parts.  Skin  somewhat  thick  and  firm,  parting  from  the 
flesh,  at  first  of  a  light  purple,  tinged  with  green;  at  maturity  the  purple 
becomes  very  dark  and  covered  with  a  thick  and  bluish  bloom.  Pistil- 
lary  point  of  a  golden  yellow,  attached  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
finit.  Fruit  stalk  somewhat  long,  not  very  strong,  of  a  light  green, 
Bpeckeled  with  brown  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  inserted  in  a  narrow  and 
shallow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  fine,  tender,  rich  in  sugar  juice,  but  whose 
aroma  is  not  fine  enough  to  constitute  a  toothsome  fruit  raw,  but  exceed- 
ingly good  to  dry.  Pit  small,  almost  exactly  ellipsoid,  flattened,  emar- 
ginated  at  the  end  adjoining  the  stalk,  rounded  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
with  cheeks  not  very  convex,  slightly  wrinkled,  and  most  often  separat- 
ing from  the  flesh.  Ventral  suture  widely  but  not  deeply  furrowed, 
with  denticulated  edges;  dorsal  ridge  not  very  salient,  only  somewhat 
sharp  toward  the  end  attached  to  the  stalk,  accompanied  with  fine  but 
well-marked  grooves. 

Sobe  de  Sergent. 

This  prune  has  been  classed  under  various  types  of  prunes  grown  in 
several  districts  of  France.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval;  skin  deep  purple, 
Approaching  to  black,  and  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom;  flesh  greenish 
yellow,  sweet,  and  well-flavored,  sugary,  rich,  and  delicious,  slightly 
adhering  to  the  stone;  a  valuable  drying  and  preserving  variety.  The 
^ee  is  quite  an  upright  grower,  and  has  a  much  broader  leaf  than  the 
Ptone  d'Agen.     A  peculiarity  of  this  prune  is  that  it  cannot  be  worked  I  ^ 
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on  any  other  hot  plum  etoct,  except  by  double  working.  When  budded 
on  peach  and  almond  it  sooner  or  later  severs  from  the  stock.  The  strik- 
ing eharacteristics  of  this  tree  are  bright,  shining,  large  leaves,  lancet- 
shaped,  growth  strong,  not  tapering,  violet  brown  underneath,  with 
silvery  akin  pieces. 

Silver. 


Originated  in  Oregon ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
which  it  much  resembles.  In  the  judgment  of  fi-uit  experts,  it  is  enti- 
tled to  rank  with  the  best  drying  plums  and  prunes,  because  of  its  large 
size,  handsome  appearance,  and  superior  flavor. 

Fruit  large,  oval;  a  little  necked,  with  one  side  a  little  more  swollen 
than  the  other.     Skin  light  yellow,  marked  with  numerous  dark  red 
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sDOts  on  the  surface  side.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  adhering  to  the  stone; 
sweet  and  rich  flavor.  Tree  a  rapid  grower,  but  does  not  bear  as  young 
^flfl  olier  varieties. 

Bulgar'~' 


A  variety  cultivated  in  Alameda  County,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Haywards.  Fruit  above  medium  size,  dark  purple,  sweet  and  rich, 
with  a  pleasant  acid  flavor.  Tree  a  vigorous  grower,  and  an  early, 
regular,  and  profuse  bearer.  The  fruit  is  very  tenacious,  do^  not  drop 
when  mature;  valuable  for  drying. 


Fruit  medium  oblong;  the  skin  is  toi:^h,  taflteless,  easily  removed; . 
wlor  violet,  with  golden  spots  on  the  sunny  side;  covered  with  a  whitish   ^ 
^^tit  bloom,  and  spotted  all  over  with  light  yellow  dots;  sometimes  itj  V- 
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is  covered  with  marks  and  liver-spots.  The  meat  ie  greenish  yellow, 
varying  to  light  yellow,  tender,  and  finely  grained,  very  juicy  and  sweet. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  wants  warm  climate.  The  big  limbs . 
at  the  upper  ends  are  very  crooked;  violet-brown  color,  underside  green- 
ish.    The  leaves  are  large,  egg-shaped.     A  freestone. 


Fig.  5. 


Oval,  narrower  towards  the  stem.  The  skin  is  thick  and  easily 
removed;  color  violet-brown,  sometimes  violet-blue.  Little  gray  dote 
are  very  numerous.  The  bloom  is  light  blue.  The  meat  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  color,  consistent.  A  freestone;  very  juicy,  with  a  very  ^reeable 
sweet  and  slightly  acid  taste. 


Fruit  medium  size,  oval.  Skin  deep  purple,  covered  with  a  thick, 
blue  bloom.  Flesh  rather  firm,  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  sugary,  rich, 
separates  from  the  stone.     Ripens  in  August. 


MBTHODB    OF  CULTIVATION. 

Hungarian. 


Very  large,  dark  red,  ovate,  tapering  towards  the  stock,  inclined  to 
double;  juicy  and  sweet.  Its  large  size,  bright  color,  productiveness, 
and  shipping  qualities  render  it  a  profitable  variety  for  home  or  distant 
markets.     Tree  a  rapid  grower  and  profuse  bearer. 

Tragedy. 


A  new  prune  originated  by  O,  R.  Runyon,  near  Courtland,  in  Sacra- 1  /> 
ttiento  County.     Seems  to  be  a  cross  between  the  German  and  Purple  i  Vl, 
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Duane.  Fruit  quite  large — nearly  ae  large  as  the  Purple  Duane,  looks 
much  like  it,  only  it  is  more  elongated;  skin  dark  purple;  flesh  yellow- 
ish greeo,  very  rich  and  sweet,  being  eweet  from  the  time  it  commences 
to  color;  frees  readily  from  the  pit.  Its  early  ripening  (in  June)  makes 
it  very  valuable  as  a  shipping  fruit-  One  of  the  great  points  in  favor 
of  this  prune  is  that  the  tree  is  scale-proof,  being,  in  thia  reapect,  simi- 
lar to  the  Black  Tartarian  cherry.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower  and  of 
beautiful  form. 

St.  Martin. 


A  late  variety,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer;  very  blunt  at  the  stem 
end.  The  skin  is  thick,  tasteless,  and  can  be  drawn  from  the  fleeh; 
color  yellow,  varying  to  greenish,  dotted  with  red  spots.  The  meat  is 
golden  yellow,  very  sweet,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste.   A  clingstone, 

German. 


Fruit  long,  oval,  and  swollen  on  one  side,  a  little  narrower  at  the 
point.    Skin  fine,  easily  removed,  turns  dark  brown  on  the  sunny  side. 
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Bloom  is  light  blue.  The  meat  is  greenish  yellow,  tender,  quite  sweet, 
losing  its  sweetness  through  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  Separates  readily 
from  the  stone. 

Hungarian  Date. 


The  fruit  is  large,  long,  rounding,  at  the  stem  very  narrow.  The  fruit 
is  thicker  than  wide;  thickest  in  the  middle.  Skin  is  thick  and  tough, 
tasteless,  and  is  easily  removed;  color  dark  violet-blue,  with  a  reddish 
shine.  On  the  sunny  side  there  are  many  red  dots  and  hver-epots. 
The  meat  ia  greenish  yellow,  coarse,  shining,  and  of  a  juicy,  sweet-wine 
taste.    A  freestone. 

St.  Catherine. 


Medium  size,  narrowing  considerably  towards  the  stalk.     Skin  very  I  r> 
P^^  yellow,  overspread  with  thin  white  bloom.     Flesh  yellow,  juicji-lv- 
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rather  firm,  and  adheres  partially  to  the  stone;  flavor  sprightly,  rich, 
and  perfumed. 

Golden. 

Originated  from  seed  of  the  Italian  prune,  somewhat  larger  than  its 
parent,  of  light  golden  color,  exquisite  flavor,  and  good  for  drying.  It 
18  easily  peeled  and  separatee  readily  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite 
small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  an  abundant 
bearer,  with  heavy  dark  green  foHage. 

PROPAGATION   OP   THE   PftONE. 

The  first  prunes  were  grafted  on  plum  stock,  but  this  has  grown  inf« 
disfavor  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  plums  to  throw  out  suckers;  and 
other  stocks,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  lastly  the  Myrobalan  plum, 
have  come  into  use. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  soil  and  stock.  For  light 
sandy  soil  the  peach  stock  is  yet  in  great  favor,  and  many  growers 

§  refer  it  over  all  others.  Upon  heavier  soils  it  does  not  do  so  well  a* 
oes  the  Myrobalan.  For  some  time  apricot  stock  was  the  favorite,  but 
it  has  now  fallen  into  total  disuse.  Experience  has  taught  fruit  growers 
a  severe  lesson.  The  prune  makes  a  very  poor  union  with  the  apricot, 
and  when  the  tree  gets  to  be  large  enough  to  catch  the  wind  it  invariably 
breaks  off  at  the  joint  of  the  two  stocks.  In  one  instance  a  fruit  grower 
lost  one  thousand  trees  in  an  orchard. 

Those  who  have  prunes  grafted  on  apricot  root  can  prevent  their  loss 
in  the  following  manner.  As  the  peach  makes  a  good  union  with  both 
the  prune  and  the  apricot,  it  can  be  used  as  an  aid;  The  soil  must  be 
lemoved  from  the  tree  so  as  to  get  at  the  union  of  it.  The  peach  cion 
must  be  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  inserted  above  and  below  the  union. 
It  will  form  an  arch  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  On  small  trees  two 
such  grafts  will  suffice,  but  on  large  trees  at  least  four  should  be  placed. 
These  grafts  will  eventually  thicken  and  form  a  complete  trunk  for  the 
tree. 

The  Myrobalan,  or  cherry  plum  (frunus  myrobalana) ,  has  of  late 
come  into  great  favor  as  a  stock  for  the  prune.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
growers  that  the  fruit  on  Myrobalan  stock  is  smaller  than  on  peach 
stock,  but  that  its  flesh  is  more  solid  and  dries  heavier.  The  influence 
of  the  root  on  the  cured  fruit  is,  however,  still  a  mooted  question. 

The  Myrobalan  stock  comes  from  France.  It  is  a  wild  plum  of  great 
thriftiness,  and  is  used  very  extensively  in  that  country  for  budding 
stock  of  the  prune.  It  grows  readily  from  seed  and  cuttings,  and  is 
easily  propagated.  The  seeds  are  generally  sent  to  this  coast  in  the 
middle  of  October,  and  then  they  are  at  once  sprouted.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  during  the  last  few  years  as  to  what  is  the  true 
^M^obalan,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  refined  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  mooted  do  not  seem  to  be  well  placed. 
Seedlings  grown  from  the  seed  of  the  Myrobalan  vary,  as  do  other  fruit 
seedlings,  both  in  fruit  and  in  foliage  and  habit  of  trees;  and  perhaps 
this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  distinction  between  "true"  and  "false" 
Myrobalan,  so  called.  Practice  has  proceeded  without  much  reference 
to  the  discussion,  and  whether  grown  here  from  seed  of  trees  imported 
long  ago,  or  from  cuttings  of  the  same,  or  whether  seedling  stocks  are 
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Myrobalan  plur 


A.  The  flower.    B.  The  fruit. 


imported  directly  from  Prance,  as  large  quantities  are,  the  Myrobalan 
of  French  origin  is  now  the  accepted  plum  stock  for  California.  It  has 
largely  displaced  the  St.  Julien  and  the  Mirabelle,  as  well  as  the  peach. 
Though  described  by  some  authorities  as  a  dwarfing  stock,  it  is  found 
to  he  sufficiently  free  growing  in  California  to  suit  all  purposes,  and  to 
form  a  good  foundation  for  full  standard  trees.  Such  prominence  has 
been  attained  by  the  stock  that  we  introduce  an  engraving  of  the  typical 
Myrobalan  tree.  Its  leaves  are  smaller  and  its  shoots  finer  than  the 
cherry  plum  tree,  grown  for  its  fruit  in  this  State. 

Whether  Myrobalan  shall  be  grown  from  seed  or  from  cuttings  is  an 
open  question  in  California  practice.  Large  quantities  have  been  grown 
from  cuttings,  as  is  the  French  practice,  according  to  Baltet.  Other 
propagators  hold,  with  W.  H.  Pepper,  of  Petaluma,  that  plum  cuttings 
form  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting,  and  when 
transplanted  fail  to  send  out  strong  supporting  roots.  As  for  the  dura- 
bility of  trees  grown  from  cuttings,  there  can  easily  be  found  old,  thrifty 
orchards  planted  with  such  trees,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  a 
better  root  system  would  be  expected  from  a  seedling,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  trees  from  cuttings  are  held  to  be  diseased  in  the 
root,  while  seedling  roots  are  healthy.  Possibly  longer  experience  may 
yield  a  demonstration  of  the  question. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Myrobalan  stock  thrives  in  this  State 
''oth  in  low,  moist,  valley  lands,  in  comparatively  dry  lands,  and  in  stiff 
tipland  soils.  Thus  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  all-around  stock 
for  the  prune. 

It  is  urged  against  peach  stock  for  damp,  heavy  soils,  that  it  does  not 
^0  well;  Uiat  the  sap  sours  and  the  fruit  will  not  set  well,  while  the  root 
18  subject  to  root  knot,  borers,  and  other  pests  that  do  not  affect  the 
Myrobalan  stock  on  the  heavier  soils. 

The  prune  is  propagated  by  both  budding  and  grafting.  It  is  cus- 
t^inary  to  bud  the  young  stock  first,  as,  if  the  bud  does  not  take,  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  graft  later  in  the  season,  thus  giving  the  nur- 
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seryman  two  chances.  The  budding  season  extends  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  end  of  August,  The  young  trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaveg 
and  twigs  about  six  inches  above  the  ground,  at  which  place  the  bud  is 
inserted.  The  grafting  season  is  in  January  and  February,  at  whieli 
time  grafts  are  inserted  in  all  the  plants  in  which  the  buds  have  not 
taken.  The  grafting  is  done  as  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  con- 
venient, usually  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground.  The  whole 
process  of  budding  and  grafting  is  described  at  length  elsewhere  in  the 
present  report,  under  the  caption  of  "  Propagation,"  and  can  be  dismissed 
here  without  further  notice. 

CULTIVATION. 

Ill  the  prune  orchard,  as  in  all  others,  careful  cultivation  pays.  A 
double  object  is  attained  by  keeping  the  surface  well  pulverized.  First, 
the  weeds,  which  draw  heavily  upon  the  vitality  of  the  soil,  which  should 
be  devoted  to  tree  and  fruit  growth,  are  destroyed,  and  the  fertilizing 
qualities  which  they  would  extract  from  the  land  are  left  for  the  benefit 
of  the  growing  fruit.  Second,  it  prevents  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  the  loose  surface  acting  aa  a  mulch,  and  on  dry 
lands  especially  renders  the  need  of  irrigation  less  frequent.  Further 
advantages  are  found  in  the  neat  appearance  of  the  orchard,  making  it 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  further,  rendering  its  penetration  easy  both  to 
teams  and  men.  A  neglected  orchard,  overrun  with  weeds,  takes  money 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  owner. 

It  ia  customary  to  plow  deeply  in  the  early  spring,  usually  as  soon  aa 
the  weeds  are  fairly  started.  The  seeds  of  these  are  given  a  fair  chance 
to  germinate,  in  order  that  the  plow  may  turn  under  and  destroy  aa 
many  as  possible,  rendering  subsequent  cultivation  much  easier.  Near 
the  tree  rows,  shallow  plowing  must  be  the  rule,  taking  care  to  avoid 
injuring  the  roots  as  much  as  possible.  After  plowing,  the  land  should 
be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  left  in  as  good  condition  as  it  can  be  made. 
After  the  spring  plowing  a  cultivator,  or  weed  cutter,  should  be  run 
through  the  orchard  from  two  to  four  times  in  the  season  as  may  be 
needed,  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  surface  loose.  Particular  pains 
should  be  taken  in  the  last  cultivation  to  leave  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees  as  fine  and  smooth  as  it  can  be  made.  Many  growers  work  it 
fine  with  a  rake,  breaking  carefully  all  lumps,  smoothing  down  all 
hillocks  or  inequalities,  and  leaving  a  perfectly  level  and  soft  surface, 
upon  which  the  ripened  fruit  can  fall  without  injury.  In  foothill  land 
it  is  usual  after  the  harvest  to  plow  a  furrow  on  the  low  side  of  the  row, 
which  is  left  during  the  winter  to  catch  the  rainfall  and  prevent  its 
escape  to  the  lower  lands.  By  this  means  the  land  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  winter  precipitation,  which  is  husbanded  for  summer  use. 


The  matter  of  irrigation  is  another  thing  that  must  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual orchardisf,  for  it  depends  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  orchard  is  Rowing.  Some  lands  producing  excellent 
prunes  are  so  damp  that  drainage  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  surplus  water  irom  drowning  out  the  trees,  while  upon  others, 
notably  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  intense  evaporation 
and  dry  land  are  the  rule,  irrigation  must  be  frequent  and  thorough. 
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and  careful  cultivation  must  follow  each  period  of  irrigation.  In  por- 
tions of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  it  is  believed  that  at  least  twenty  inches 
of  rain  are  necessary  to  insure  good  crops,  and  winter  irrigation  is 
resorl^d  to,  the  land  being  thoroughly  soaked  while  the  trees  are  in  their 
dormant  state,  and  no  water  is  applied  in  the  summer.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion there  is  as  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  there  is  in  regard  to  soil, 
and  each  grower  must  use  his  own  best  judgment,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  characteristics  of  the  land  upon  which  his  orchard  is  situated. 
In  sections  where  irrigation  is  practiced  for  all  orchard  crops,  the  prune 
is  treated  the  same  as  is  the  peach,  the  apricot,  or  the  ahiiond. 


The  training  of  the  young  tree  requires  thought,  care,  and  judgment. 
In  the  first  three  years  of  its  life  it  is  to  assume  the  form  which  it  is  to 
retain  during  its  whole  existence.  Here  again,  the  individual  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  and  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  requirements 
must  be  considered.  Two  schools  in  regard  to  pruning  have  sprung 
up,  each  advocating  a  system  diametrically  opposed  to  the  other,  and 
each  backing  its  opinions  with  plausible  arguments — the  one  favoring 
high  pruning,  the  other  low;  one  heavy  pruning,  the  other  light.  It  is 
argued  in  favor  of  the  high-cut  tree  that  it  is  much  easier  to  cultivate 
the  orchard  when  a  horse  can  be  driven  under  the  limbs,  than  when  it 
19  necessary  to  work  under  them  with  a  hoe,  as  when  they  are  trained 
low.  The  advocates  of  high  pruning,  in  answer  to  the  objections  that 
high  pruned  trees  in  hot  climates  are  liable  to  sun-burn,  state  that  they 
may  be  planted  closer  together  and  thus  afford  shade  for  each  other. 
In  favor  of  low  pruning,  it  is  urged  that  the  limbs  bending  beneath  their 
weight  of  fruit  will  find  support  on  the  ground,  that  the  trunks  are  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  and  that  the  fruit  is  easier  to  gather, 

W.  H.  Aiken,  of  Wrights,  gives  the  following  rules  for  training  the 
young  tree: 

"  Cut  back  the  trees  after  planting  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  shade  on  south  side  by  some  convenient  shade.  Three  or  four  buds 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  the  top,  and  the  terminal  buds  of  those 
below  pinched  back  after  they  have  grown  out  a  little,  so  that  the  buds 
wll  put  out  leaves  and  shade  the  stalk  the  first  year.  The  second  year 
remove  them  and  cut  back  the  limbs  to  a  foot  in  length;  the  third,  two 
feet,  etc.,  the  object  in  view  being  to  shape  a  handsome  tree  with  strength 
and  bearing  space,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  low  training  and 
intelligent  pruning, 

"After  about  six  years  of  age,  when  in  full  bearing,  the  tree  does  not 
need  cutting  back  as  much  as  it  does  thinning  out  of  cross  limbs,  if  any, 
and  pruning  out  unfruitful  wood.  The  sprags  or  small  twigs  in  body  of 
the  French  prune  tree  should  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  fruit  buds,  so 
that  the  fruit  may  be  large.  Some,  however,  advise  the  removal  of 
^  such  sprags,  as  the  fruit  on  them  is  small  at  the  best. 

"  It  ia  important  in  pruning  to  select  buds  on  the  upper  side  of  limbs, 
as  they  will  have  a  greater  weight-bearing  power  than  buds  forming 
branches  from  under  side  of  boughs.  Summer  pruning  is  not  advisable. 
A  fell  season's  growth  properly  pruned  back  in  the  winter,  and  trained 
^•Jw  so  that  the  branches  take  a  natural  upward  and  oblique  direction, 
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will  shape  a  tree  that  will  be  strong  and  broad  enough  to  live  long  and 
be  fruitnil. 

"  My  idea  of  pruning  the  prune  tree  is  to  make  a  handsome  tree  with 
plenty  of  limbs,  and  prune  it  back  so  that  it  will  give  the  limbs  great 
strength  and  bearing  space.  In  that  way  you  can  raise  a  large  amount 
of  good  plums  or  prunes.  The  tree  should  not  be  thinned  out  much 
unless  the  limbs  cross,  because  when  they  begin  to  bear  the  tree  opens 
very  nicely.  I  have  eight-year  old  French  prune  trees,  and,  though 
they  didn't  average  it,  many  of  them  had  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
French  prunes  on  this  year,  without  much  affecting  the  form  or  shape 
of  the  tree.  They  were  so  pruned  and  so  strong,  and  with  such  a  broad 
bearing  space,  that  they  bore  that  amount  of  prunes  and  very  easily, 
although  it  has  been  a  dry  year,  and  they  were  not  quit*  as  large  as 
they  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  moisture.  I  thint 
the  great  mistake  in  raising  the  prune  is  leaving  too  few  limbe,  say  one 
limb  up  in  the  air,  and  the  other  one  in  another  direction,  like  two 
arms.  On  such  a  tree  you  can  raise  very  little  fruit,  and  it  would  be 
of  very  little  profit.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  this  pruning  should 
go  on  each  year  and  give  a  fine  form  and  strength  and  bearing  space, 
and  when  the  tree  bears  and  gets  to  be  over  six  years  old,  and  is  in 
good  bearing,  you  don't  need  so  much  pruning  back.  Indeed,  I  think 
when  the  tree  is  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  years  old,  it  does  not  need  much, 
if  any,  pruning  back;  of  courae,  take  out  the  old  limbs  to  keep  it  in  good 
form  or  shape. 

Low  training  and  Httle  pruning  after  the  fourth  year  have  grown  in 
favor  of  late,  and  are  the  systems  which  have  the  largest  support 
among  prune  growers.  The  work  of  pruning  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  sap  stops  flowing,  which  will  depend  upon  the  season,  but 
as  soon  as  the  green  leaves  are  gone,  and  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  "  bleeding,"  pruning  may  be  advantageously  begun. 

PESTS    AFFECTING   THE    PEUNE,  AND   THEIR    REMEDIES. 

Plum  Aphis  {Aphis  prunifolia). — These  plant  lice  appear  on  the 
under  side  of  the  young  leaves  in  spring,  and  increase  very  rapidly,  so 
as  to  cover  the  new  growth  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  last  few  years  this 
pest  has  been  on  the  increase.  Plant  lice,  as  a  general  rule,  are  hard 
to  destroy,  owing  to  their  oily  excrement.  So  far  whale-oil  soap  has 
proved  the  best  remedy.  If  a  tree  is  badly  infested  the  lice  produce 
such  quantities  of  honey-dew  as  to  make  the  leaves  and  fruit  very 
sticky  to  handle. 

Peach  Moth  {Anarsia  lineatella). — This  insect  attacks  the  young 
shoots  of  the  tree,  bores  into  the  pith,  and  causes  the  shoot  to  wither. 
Last  year  it  proved  very  destructive,  and  caused  many  a  fruit  grower  to 
becpmS'alarmed.  The  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  remedy  applied  in  winter 
.^iecks  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Tree   Criciet  {Oecanthus  latipenms). — The  limbs  of  the  prune  are 
bored  into  by  this  insect,  and  the  eggs  are  found  in  the  pith.     When 
these  crickets  are  numerous  the  young  hmbs  become  seriously  d;. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  cut  off  all  infested  limbs  and  burn  them. 

The  black  scale  {Lecanium  olea) ,  apricot  scale  {Lecaniwm  armeniacum), 
frosted  scale  (Lecanium  prunioBum),  pernicious  .scale  {Aspidiotus  perni- 
ciosus),  are  those  scale  insects  which  trouble  the  prune  tree  most.    Some 
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orchards  have  not  produced  good  crops  on  account  of  having  been  so 
liadly  infested  with  these  pests,  the  quantity  of  scale  preventing  the 
fruit  from  growing  large  and  being  marketable.  The  different  scale 
remedies  given  elsewhere  have  been  well  tested  and  proved  to  be  eflfi- 
cient,  provided  diligence  and-pains  are  taken  by  the  fruit  grower  when 
he  prepares  them. 

The  following  pests  are  common  to  the  plum  and  prune  in  the  East, 
where  they  have  proved  very  destructive.  A  vigorous  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  quarantining  has  so  far  prevented  their  introduction  on  this 
coast,  and  httle  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them: 

Plum  Ourculio  {Oonotrachelus  nenuphar). — This  pest  has  been  known 
since  1746,  and  is  an  indigenous  species  feeding  upon  wild  stone  fruits. 
The  damage  done  by  the  curculio  in  the  Eastern  orchards  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a  detailed  account  here.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
insect  has  increased  enormously  in  sections  where  cultivated  varieties 
are  grown.  Tip  to  the  present  time  the  curculio  has  not  been  found  in 
California,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  introduction,  as  it 
would  ruin  our  prune  industry. 

Root  Borer  {j^Jgeria  existom). — Trees  grown  on  peach  stock  imported 
from  the  East  must  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  found  infested  with 
the  pest  must  be  destroyed.  These  -insects  will  ruin  a  tree  in  a  very 
short  time. 

YIELD. 

The  prune  is  a  prolific  bearer  and  can  be  relied  upon  for  annual  crops. 
Unlike  many  fruits,  it  does  not  take  an  occasional  season's  rest,  but  will 
yield  its  average  returns  every  season.  If  properly  cultivated  some 
fruit  may  be  gathered  the  third  year,  and  the  fourth  year  will  yield  a 
fairly  profitable  crop;  the  fifth  year  will  give  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
to  the  tree,  which  the  sixth  year  should  double.  From  this  time  on  the 
tree  can  be  considered  as  in  full  bearing,  and  will  give  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  green  fruit  annually.  The  average 
yield  for  Santa  Clara  County  is  about  three  hundred  pounds  per  tree. 
In  some  instances  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  to  the  tree  are 
reported,  and  one  six-year  old  tree  in  Visalia  is  credited  with  eleven 
hundred  and  two  pounds  of  green  fruit  in  one  season. 
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OHAPTEE  in. 
PICKING  AND  CURING. 


The  prune  ia  picked  from  the  tree  when  fully  ripe,  which  is  indicated 
when  it  passes  from  light  reddish  to  purple,  and  by  the  withering  con- 
dition of  the  fruit.  It  is  very  important  that  the  fruit  be  thoroughly 
ripe,  or  else  when  dried  it  will  be  devoid  of  that  rich  flavor  ao  essential 
in  a  marketable  fruit.  In  most  sections  the  prune  upon  ripening  has 
a  tendency  to  drop  to  the  ground,  which  fruit  is  gathered  and  procesaed 
with  the  rest  of  the  crop.  The  picking  of  the  fruit,  simple  as  the  pro- 
cess appears,  is  one  of  the  most  particular  things  in  prune  culture. 
Many  of  the  leading  growers  go  over  their  orchards  eight  or  ten  times, 
gathering  the  ripeat  fruit  each  time.  People  are  kept  continually  at 
work  in  the  season  gathering  the  ripe  fruit.  Starting  at  one  end  of  the 
orchard  they  will  work  it  over,  and  by  the  time  they  have  got  throi^h 
the  part  first  gathered  is  ready  for  the  second  picking,  and  this  ia 
repeated  until  the  entire  crop  is  harvested.  The  object  ia  to  get  the 
fruit  in  its  prime  condition — rich,  full,  meaty,  and  thoroughly  ripe.  If 
it  dries  a  little  on  the  tree  and  begins  to  shrivel  it  is  none  the  worse. 
The  fruit  is  usually  allowed  to  drop  on  the  ground,  from  whence  it  ia 
gathered,  and  no  greater  assistance  is  given  it  in  falling  than  the  gentlest 
tap  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  a  severe  shaking  even  is  not  allowed.  At 
the  last  picking  the  fruit  that  remains  on  the  tree  is  gathered  with  that 
which  has  fallen.  By  this  method  the  fruit  is  assured  of  positive  ripe- 
ness, is  Bohd,  and  is  charged  with  saccharine  matter  so  desirable  in  the 
cured  article.  The  prune  will  generally  drop  from  the  tree  when  fuUj 
ripe,  and  will  not  rot  even  if  left  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  for 
several  days.  As  the  fruit  shows  indications  of  ripening  the  ground 
under  the  trees  is  generally  cleared  of  all  rubbish  and  worthless  fruit, 
so  that  when  the  mature  fruit  does  fall  it  can  be  gathered  by  itself,  free 
fr-om  rubbish-  Sometimes  a  sheet  is  placed  upon  the  ground  under  the 
tree  and  the  ripe  fruit  is  shaken  into  it,  after  which  the  sheet  ia  picked 
up  by  the  corners  and  the  fruit  turned  into  boxes  and  loaded  on  a  wagon 
to  be  taken  to  the  drying  ground. 

^^  GRADING  AND   CUEING. 

Prunes  are  usually  graded  before  drying,  and  various  home-made 
contrivancea  are  employed.  Some  use  inclined  planes  of  adjustable 
slats,  the  grader  being  thus  available  for  other  fruits  than  prunes;  the 
large  fruit  rolls  along  into  receptacles  at  the  bottom,  while  the  small 
fruit  falls  through  into  other  receptacles.  Other  grading  devices  are 
made  with  wire  screens,  or  riddles  of  different  sizes  of  mesh.  Some  of 
them  work  on  the  principle  of  a  fanning  mill,  three  to  four  riddle* 
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rilaced  above  one  another,  each  with  a  slight  incline,  and  a  spout  on  the 
gde  where  each  grade  drops  into  a  box.  Some  have  a  long  riddle,  say 
twelve  feet  long,  with  three  different  sizes  of  wire  screen  on  it.  This 
riddle  is  hung  upon  four  ropes,  with  an  incline;  the  prunes  are  thrown 
in  at  the  higher  end,  and  by  shaking  it  they  roll  down  and  fall  through 
the  holes  into  boxes  underneath.  The  first  piece  of  screen  should  be 
small,  to  let  only  stems  and  dirt  through,  and  no  prunes,  Thia  long 
hanging  screen  is  also  used  to  grade  prunes  after  drying. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  grading  before  drying  is  equality  in 
drying.  The  smaller  fi'uit  dries  more  rapidly  than  the  larger,  and  by 
grading  it  into  two  or  three  sizes,  aa  it  comes  from  the  tree,  greater  uni- 
fonnity  in  evaporation  is  secured,  and  a  more  even  quality  of  finished 
fruit  is  the  result.  The  grader  also  removes  all  twigs,  leaves,  or  other 
foreign  substances  which  may  have  become  mixed  with  the  fruit  in 
picking. 

The  next  process  to  which  the  fruit  is  subjected  is  known  as  dippmg. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  praeesses  in  the  whole  preparation  of 
the  prune  for  market,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  pack  will  depend 
upon  the  person  having  it  in  charge.  The  ripeness  of  the  fruit,  the 
toughness  of  the  skin,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  fi-uit,  have  got  to  be 
considered  in  the  preparation  of  the  lye  into  which  it  is  dipped,  sothat 
no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  to 
remove  the  bloom,  which  fills  up  the  porea,  and  at  the  same  time  crack 
the  skin  of  the  fruit  so  that  evaporation  may  take  place  more  rapidly. 
In  its  natural  state  the  skin  of  the  prune  is  almost  impervious,  and  unless 
dipped  the  fruit  would  consume  weeka  if  not  months  in  drying.  The 
usual  strength  of  the  dip  is  about  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  to  each 
ten  gallons  of  water.  The  proper  strength,  however,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  and  the  lye  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
erack  the  skin  of  the  prune.  The  lye  must  be  kept  boiling  hot  during 
the  operation,  and  not  allowed  to  cool  by  the  immersion  of  the  fruit. 
The  length  of  time  requfred  for  immersion  also  varies  according  to  the 
toughness  of  the  skin,  the  soil  upon  which  the  fruit  is  grown,  and  the 
age  of  the  orchard,  fruit  from  old  orchards  and  heavy  land  being 
tougher  than  that  from  young  orchards  and  freer  soils.  The  average 
time  required  is  about  thirty  seconds,  but  the  fruit  must  be  withdrawn 
aa  soon  as  the  skin  shows  minute  cracks  on  its  surface.  If  left  too  long 
the  sugar  will  ooze  through  the  cracks  in  drying,  rendering  the  fruit 
Bticky  and  disagreeable  to  handle,  and  causing  it  to  lose  much  of  its 
best  qualities;  if  it  is  removed  too  soon  it  will  not  dry  well.  After  their 
removal  from  the  lye  bath  the  scalded  prunes  are  next  plunged  into 
dean,  fresh  water,  which  rinses  off  all  the  lye  that  may  have  adiered  to 
them  in  the  first  operation.  This  water  must  be  changed  frequently  to 
prevent  its  becoming  foo  heavily  impregnated  with  lye.  For  dipping, 
'he  fruit  is  put  into  wire  baskets  or  galvanized  pails  with  perforated 
sidea  and  bottoms.  In  the  Buxton  orchard,  at  Campbell,  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  a  very  ingenious  device  is  used  which  does  the  work  automat- 
Ji^y.  The  prunes  are  taken  direct  from  the  orchard  and  unloaded 
"ito  a  bin.  Elevators  raise  them  to  the  grader,  which  removes  all 
twigSj  leaves,  and  rubbish,  and  assorts  the  fruit  into  two  sizes.  These 
'To  sizea  each  fall  onto  an  endless  apron,  provided  with  carrying  alats, 
Jjnd  are  carried  through  the  lye  baths,  which  are  kept  at  a  boiling  pitch 
■'y  steam  pipes,  a  separate  bath  being  provided  for  each  sized  fruit.   The  - 1  --> 
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apron  continues  from  the  lye  bath  into  the  rinsing  bath,  which  is  kept 
fresh  by  a  continoous  stream  of  pure  water  which  flows  through  it,  and 
from  the  rinsing  bath  the  fimit  is  delivered  to  the  trays. 

Drying  is  done  wholly  by  the  sun.  A  number  of  experiments  with 
driers  have  been  made,  but  the  machines  were  found  wholly  inadequate 
to  handle  the  orops,  and  sunshine  was  found  bo  much  superior  that 
they  have  fallen  into  almost  complete  diauae,  and  are  now  used  to  so 
limited  an  extent  as  to  require  no  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
prune  industry.  After  the  fruit  comes  from  its  aecond,  or  fresh-water 
dip,  it  is  spread  evenly  on  trays  of  a  convenient  size,  usually  about  two 
by  three  feet,  made  of  thin  lumber  and  easy  to  handle,  and  these  traj^ 
are  placed  on  the  drying  ground,  a  space  which  has  been  carefully 
selected  with  a  view  to  its  fall  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  drying  season 
extends  from  the  middle  of  August  until  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  fruit 
depends  upon  the  weather,  its  heat,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  hot,  dry  conditions  the  fruit  requires  a  shorter  exposure  than 
where  it  is  cool  and  moist.  The  drying  period  will  vary  under  these 
circumstances  &om  a  week  to  a  month,  and  the  time  at  which  to  remove 
the  fmit  from  the  drying  grounds  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
operator.  It  should,  however,  be  sufficiently  well  dried  to  warrant  its 
keeping  under  all  conditions,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  rattle.  When  suffi-* 
ciently  dried  the  fruit  is  taken  to  the  processing  house,  where  it  is  pat 
into  bins  to  "sweat."  This  operation  requires  from  two  t«i  three  we^sj 
during  which  period  the  fruit  must  be  carefully  shoveled  over  several 
times  and  thoroughly  intermixed.  At  the  end  of  the  sweating  season  H 
assumes  a  black,  glossy  appearance,  and  resumes  somewhat  of  its  or^;i* 
Dal  plumpness. 

A  very  good  idea  of  a  California  prune-drying  scene  can  be  had  from 
the  large  ulustration  given  herewith,  which  shows  the  grounds  of  Frank 
Buxton,  at  Campbell,  in  Santa  Clara  County.  On  this  ground,  which 
covers  over  twenty  acres,  over  ten  thousand  trays  of  prunes  are  dried  at 
one  time.  From  the  smaller  illustration  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  way  prunes  are  dried  in  different  orchards  thcoughoat  the  pruna 
sections  of  the  State.- 


The  next  ntocess  is  that  of  "finishing."  This  comprises  a  second 
bath,  to  Thieh  the  now  dried  fruit  is  subjected.  This  bath  is  simply 
boiling  water,  to  which  is  added  such  ingredients  as  the  judgment©? 
the  whim  of  the  individual  grower  may  fancy  will  improve  the  appear; 
anca  or  quality  of  his  fruit.  The  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  second 
dipping  are  to  destroy  whatever  insect  germs  may  have  become  attadied 
in  drying,  and  to  soften  the  skin.  The  fruit  should  be  left  in  the  batl^, 
until  partially  cooked  and  these  ends  are  accomplished.  Some  grow«» 
add  sufficient  salt  to  the  Aip  to  make  a  fiiirly  strong  brine,, and  thif' 
has  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  heat  of  the  water  several  degnOk 
beyond  that  to  which  fresh  water  can  be  heated,  and  making  its  effee^ 
surer.  Others  add  a  small  quanti^  of  glycerine,  glucose,  fruit  jiiJOMl^ 
and  some  few  It^wood  or  ind^.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  inaSf 
proving  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  adding  to  its  gloss  and  oolo» 
Many  of  the  moat  experienced  packers  decry  the  addition  of  any  <rf  i3ut- 
last  named  articles,  claiming-that  they  are  inefibetive  and  do  not  add 
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OHAPTEB  ly. 
PRUNES  IN  EUROPE-PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETS. 


THE  FBENCH   METHOD. 

George  W.  Roosevelt,  United  States  Coneul  at  Bordeaux,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  French  method  of  preparing  the  prune  for 
market: 

"  When  the  prune  is  ripe  it  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  glaucous  powder, 
called  flower,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  value  as  a  table  fmit.  As  the 
gathering  is  an  important  factor  in  the  subsequent  value  of  the  prune, 
great  care  and  good  management  are  indispensable.  The  fruit  is  usually 
gathered  after  the  beat  of  the  day  has  dissipated  the  humidity  of  the 
night.  When  possible,  straw  is  carefully  spread  beneath  the  trees  to  pre- 
vent the  fruit  coming  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  prevailing  custom, 
however,  is  to  harrow  the  ground  before  gathering  the  plums.  Only 
such  fruit  as  readily  falls  when  the  tree  is  slightly  shaken  is  gathered. 
As  soon  as  harvested  the  fruit  is  taken  to  a  building,  properly  called  the 
fruitery,  where  it  remains  for  a  few  days  to  complete  maturity.  Prunes 
are  subjected  to  not  less  than  three,  and  frequently  to  four,  distinct  cook- 
ings before  being  pronounced  ready  for  market.  Each  of  these  opera- 
tions has  a  special  end,  in  sight  of  which  great  care  is  demanded.  The 
first  two  preliminary  cookings  have  for  object  evaporation  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  fruit,  and  preparation  for  the  final  cooking,  which  dries  the 
fruit  and  imparts  a  certain  brilliancy  much  sought  after  by  buyers. 
Sun-dried  prunes  are  most  delicious  in  taste,  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
trade  do  not  permit  of  such  long  preparation.  In  several  districts  of 
France  most  primitive  means  are  practiced  in  curing  the  fruit  for  market. 
In  Provence  the  freshly  gathered  fruit  is  plunged  into  pots  of  boiling 
water,  where  it  remains  until  the  water  again  arrives  at  a  boiling  point. 
It  is  then  removed  from  the  boilers,  placed  in  baskets,  and  gently  shaken 
until  cool,  when  it  is  put  upon  long  trays  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  to  complete  desiccation.  At  Digne  the  prunes  are  not  gathered  until 
completely  matured.  Women  peel  the  fruit  with  their  nails  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  soft  pulp.  The  fruit  is  strung  upon  small  twigs,  and  in 
such  fashion  as  not  to  touch.  These  sticks  of  prunes  are  stuck  into 
straw  frames,  which  are  suspended  in  the  sun,  until  the  prunes  easily 
deteph  from  the  stick;  the  pit  is  then  removed,  the  fruit  placed  upon 
^b^e,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when  thoroughly  desiccated  packed  for 
market. 

"In  the  departments  of  Indes-et-Loire  and  Lot-et- Garonne  immense 
ovens  purposely  constructed  for  prune  cooking  are  used,  but  the  pro- 
prietors often  suffer  loss  from  want  of  more  commodious  cooking  appa- 
ratus, especially  in  windy  or  stormy  weather,  when  the  fruit  falls  in  an 
embarrassing  abundance,  and  he  finds  himself  without  means  of  imme- 
diately curing  or  preservingit.  Most  prunes  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
washing  to  free  ttiem  from  dust  or  sand  that  may  have  adhered  to  them 


.  falling  to  the  ground.  After  washing,  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
^  air  on  beds  of  straw,  or  the  trays  upon  which  it  is  to  be  cooked,  to 
Hd  it  of  all  humidity.  When  dry  it  is  spread  in  a  single  layer  on  the 
Irav  and  at  once  submitted  to  the  oven.  The  trays  used  in  rural  districts 
are  quaint  affairs,  varying  in  form,  dimensions,  and  construction,  accord- 
ing to  locality.  They  are  made  during  the  winter  months  by  peasants, 
are  clumsy  and  cumbersome,  and  the  only  excuse  for  their  use  is  that 
the  peasant  cannot  afford  to  buy,  and  is  not  skillful  enough  to  make 
better  ones.  They  are  very  primitive  in  their  construction,  consisting 
of  a  frame  made  of  hoop,  to  which  is  fastened  a  wicker-like  bottom 
fashioned  from  rushes  or  willow  twigs.  They  hold  from  twelve  to  eight- 
een pounds  of  green  fruit,  representing  about  four  or  six  pounds  of 
prunes.  Care  is  exercised  in  preparing  the  oven  for  the  first  cooking 
that  the  degree  of  heat  shall  not  exceed  50  degrees  Centigrade,  and  in 
the  second  not  over  70  degrees.  If  the  heat  is  too  strong  an  ebullition 
is  produced  in  the  fruit,  the  skin  bursts,  the  juice  discharges,  the  prune 
becomes  sticky,  loses  its  flavor,  and  consequently  its  commercial  value. 
After  each  cooking,  which  occupies  about  sis  hburs,  the  fruit  is  removed 
from  the  oven  and  exposed  to  the  air.  When  the  prunes  are  cold  they 
are  carefully  turned  by  women  specially  charged  with  this  duty.  They 
avoid  disturbing  the  fruit  while  it  is  warm,  as  the  touch  renders  it  glu- 
tinous, and  prevents  the  juice  from  congealing.  The  third  cooking  is 
performed  at  a  temperature  of  80  to  90  degrees,  and  occasionally  at  100 
degrees.  This,  like  the  two  preceding,  should  be  conducted  under  most 
intelligent  care.  After  the  third  cooking  the  prunes  are  sorted,  and  such 
as  are  found  imperfectly  cooked  are  again  submitted  to  the  oven.  The 
degree  of  perfection  in  cooking  is  obtained  when  the  fruit  presents  a 
dark  purple  color,  solid  and  brilliant  surface,  malleable  and  elastic  to 
the  touch,  and  when  the  kernel  is  well  done  and  intact  in  the  shell. 
When  these  conditions  are  not  obtained  the  kernel  ferments,  and  alters 
the  entire  prune,  which  very  soon  molds  and  becomes  wortMess.  Each 
cooking  should  not  consume  more  than  six  hours.  In  the  last,  however, 
the  process  is  sometimes  prolonged,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  loses  about  70  per  cent  of  its  original  weight.  The 
dark  color  depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  matui'ity  at  time  of- 
gathering.  The  brilliancy  of  surface  has  no  other  commercial  value 
than  proving  the  cleanliness  observed  in  preparation  and  attracting  the 
attention  of  buyers.  Besides  the  different  usages  of  the  prune  as  an 
aliment,  it  is  also  employed  in  producing  an  agreeable  brandy. 

'Prunes  are  divided  into  ten  categories,  taking  the  number  of  prunes 
necessary  to  a  pound  as  a  basis,  and  were  formerly  classified  as  follows: 
(1)  Trash  or  refuse,  more  than  125  to  the  pound;  (2)  small  prunes,  120 
to  125  to  the  pound;  (3)  small  ordinary,  110  to  115  to  the  pound;  (4) 
fine  ordinary,  100  to  105  to  the  pound;  (5)  superior  ordinary,  second, 
Wto  95  to  the  pound;-  (6)  superior  ordinary,  for  exportation,  or  half 
choice  in  France,  80  to  85  to  the  pound;  (7)  first  choice,  70  to  75  to  the 
pound;  (8)  extra  choice,  60  to  65  to  the  pound;  (9)  imperial,  60  to  55 

»Sf  F"n<i;  (10)  imperial  flower,  40  to  45  to  the  pound. 

classification  offered  opportunities  to  sell  inferior  prunes  for 
those  of  good  quality,  and  to  prevent  this  abuse  was  changed  and  sim- 
phhed  as  follows;  No.  1  represents  90  to  92  to  the  pound;  No.  2  repre- 
sents 80  to  82  to  the  pound;  No.  3  represents  70  to  72  to  the  pound; 
^-  4  represents  60  to  62  to  the  pound;  No.  5  represents  55  to  56  to. the  I  ^^ 
pound;  No.  6  represents  44  to  45  to  the  pound;  No.  7  repteaente  40  to  y\^ 
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41  to  the  pound;  No.  8  represents  34  to  35  to  the  pound;  No.  9  repre- 
sents  30  to  31  to  the  pound. 

"When  ready  for  exportation  the  fruit  is  preeeed  flat  between  two 
cylinders  covered  with  rubber,  and  then  packed  into  cases  by  a  special 
machine  called  a  packer.  Many  dealers  still  perform  this  operation  in 
the  primitive  manner  of  foot  pressure,  which  is  simple,  speedy,  and 
equally  as  satisfactory.  Bordeaux  is  the  principal  center  of  this  par- 
ticular commerce,  which  is  yearly  increasing.  Besides  the  large  amount 
of  prunes  exported  to  European  countries  by  way  of  rail,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  vessels  annually  leaving  this  port  loaded  with  this 
valuable  and  succulent  product.  The  most  important  exportation  of 
this  production  is  to  the  United  States.  During  the  past  eight  years 
$4,663,000  worth  of  prunes,  or  an  average  of  $569,125,  have  been  invoiced 
through  this  consulate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following: 

1880 __    _._    - $219.73668 

1881 - 625,052  58 

1882 369,160  64 

1883                                                  ^                    -.- 661,16668 

1884 :" 577,480  58 

1886 792,640  96 

1886  .     .                  .                 840,289  19 

1887 -- 5Be,S66  8S 

Total.... ..    $4,653,864  H 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  prune  industrymany  devices  were  employed 
for  their  proper  conservation.  The  first  ovens  were  very  primitive,  and 
the  work  of  preparing  the  fruit  for  market  laborious.  At  present  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  ovens  in  use,  possessing  more  or  less  distinct 
features,  but  about  the  same  in  general  principles.  The  most  generally 
used  are  the  Bournel  and  the  Marletean  ovens.  The  only  ovens  in  use 
are  of  French  patent  and  make," 

PRODUCTION  AND   MARKETS, 

The  principal  markets  for  California  prunes  are  Chicago  and  New 
,  York,  by  far  the  greater  portion  being  shipped  to  Chicago-  Some 
smaller' shipments  are  also  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  From 
these  central  points  the  product  finds  its  way  to  the  retailers,  and 
thence  to  the  consumers  of  the  country.  Although  but  a  compara- 
tively new  aspirant  for  public  favor,  the  California  prune  has  forced 
its  way  in  advance  of  the  imported  article,  and  brings  from  2  to  2i 
cents  per  pound  more  than  the  French  prune  sold  in  competition  with 
it.  The  proportion  of  pit  and  skin  to  meat  in  the  California  fruit  is 
much  less  than  in  that  of  the  French  article,  while  the  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter  is  much  greater.  These  features  give  our  domestic 
fn^t^ts  great  advantage  over  the  imported  article.  This  popularity 
.^•rfiould  be  no  surprise,  as  the  California  French  prune  is  a  different 
article  from  the  imported  French  prune.  Our  prunes,  as  every  con- 
sumer knows,  are  more  like  dates,  and  when  cooked  are  of  a  most 
delicious  flavor.  Besides  this,  dealers  have  found  out  that  the  Cali- 
fornia prune  keeps  better  and  longer  without  sugaring  than  the  imported 
goods. 

The  prune  crop  of  1889  was  variously  estimated  at  from  iifteen 
million  to  eighteen  million  pounds,  and  it  was  sold  at  fair  prices,  ranging 
froin  5  to  9  cents  per  pound,  the  average  in  the  market  being  2  cents 
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hiRli^r  than  the  imported.  The  crop  of  1890  was  expected  to  fall  short, 
oiring  to  excessive  rain  upon  the  bloom,  and  the  excessive  moisture  in  the 
aoil  which  caused  much  of  the  fruit  to  drop  after  having  attained  a  fair 
eif  e.  At  the  end  of  the  season  it  was  apparent  that  the  output  was  but 
very  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Prices  for  green 
fruit  delivered  at  the  driers  ranged  from  $21  to  $30  per  ton. 

The  amount  of  prunes  now  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  enormous, 
but  the  consumption  ie  capable  of  great  enlargement  as  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Pacific  Coast  product  becomes  better  known.  It  will  be 
years  before  the  demand  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  be  supplied,  and 
when  that  shall  have  occurred  there  will  be  the  market  of  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  supply.  The  immense  area  devoted  to  prune  culture 
this  season  (1891)  testifies  to  the  profound  confidence  felt  in  the  future 
of  the  industry  by  the  people  of  California,  and  that  confidence  certainly 
appears  well  founded. 

The  following  table  gives  the  foreign  import  and  California  production 
for  the  six  years  from  1885  to  1891,  inclusive: 


Foreign  Imports,  by  Yeftrs, 
Ending  June  30, 

California  pro- 
^duetion.J?y 

Pounds, 

Value. 

57,631,820 
64,995,645 

48,164.825 
68,093,410 
34;28i;322 

¥2,147,506  00 
2,026,595  00 
2,989,648  00 
2,197,150  00 
1,423,304  00 
1.788,176  00 
2,054,486  00 

2,000,000 
1,825,000 
2,100,000 
15,200,000 
12,200,000 
27,000,000 

1887 , 

Professor  Allen,  of  San  Jos^,  speaking  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
prune  industry,  says: 

"The  first  shipment  of  prunes  was  made  in  1867,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ballon, 
one  of  the  oldest  orchardists  in  the  valley,  and  was  consigned  to  A.  Lusk 
&  Co,,  of  San  Francisco;  there  were  about  500  pounds  of  dried  French 
prunes  in  the  consignment.  This  was  the  first  shipment  of  prunfes  from 
the  Valley,  and  comprised  the  entire  crop.  During  the  fall  of  1891  there 
have  been  shipped  from  San  Jos^,  alone,  19,207,165  pounds.  There  are 
at  least  2,000,000  pounds  more  awaiting  shipment. 

"Mr.  Ballou  ra^ed  his  fruit  from  about  fifteen  trees,  at  which  time 
Mere  were  not  more  than  one  hundred  trees  in  bearing  in  the  valley. 
Now  there  are  not  less  thaii  one  million,  one  half  of  which  are  in  bearing." 

T4ie  importation  of  prunes  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1890, 
to  December  31,  was  61,905,782  pounds,  valued  at  $2,819,420,  an  increase 
over  the  importations  of  1889  of  18,188,429  pounds,  and  au  increased 
»alue  of  $584,029.  The  product  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  same 
period  is  given  for  1889  at  15,209,000,  and  1890  at  12,200,000,  or  28,51 7,- 
j!p3  pounds  less  than  were  imported  in  1 889,  and  48,705,782  pounds  less 
than  were  imported  in  1890.  It  wouldappear  that  while  the  United  States 
J^ports  from  three  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  prunes  produced  by 
'-^ifornia,  there  is  still  a  large  field  for  our  domestic  fruit,  and  that, 
™ith  our  continually  increasing  population,  the  danger  of  oversupply  is 
1  Very  remote,  and  prune  growing  in  California  may  be  relied  upon 
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^  profitable  industry  for  years,  if  not  for  generations  yet  to  come,        i  I  f^ 
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OHAPTEE  I. 
NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS. 


During  the  past  year  there  were  several  hundred  specimens  of  all 
sorts  of  fruits  received  at  this  office,  and  to  enumerate  them  all  would 
be  time  and  space  wasted,  as  the  majority  possessed  no  qualities  of  any 
real  merit.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  examine  into  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  such  varieties  and  new  fruits  as  come  under  its  notice, 
and  to  report  such  facts  of  general  interest  to  the  public.  No  sooner  is 
flueh  a  report  made  than  we  are  flooded  with  inquiries,  asking,  in  the 
main,  as  to  where  and  from  whom  they  can  be  purchased,  etc.  (informa- 
tion which  we  must  decline  to  supply),  and  suggest  that  in  future  such 
communications  be  addressed  to  nurserymen.  Among  those  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  following : 

PEACHES. 

Parker. — Specimens  of  this  peach  were  received  from  Poway,  San 
Diego  County.  The  peach  is  a  seedling  from  the  Early  Crawford,  and 
or^nated  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  orchard  of  J.  C.  Parker,  near  San 
Diego.  This  peach  has  become  quite  famous  locally,  and,  I  judge  from 
its  appearance  and  quality,  will  become  a  popular  variety. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  swollen;  skin  remarkably  clear,  transparent,  and 
free  from  down,  yellow,  with  dark  red  cheek;  flesh  yellow,  red  at  the 
pit  (an  objection  for  canning),  fine  grained,  juicy,  and  highly  flavored; 
fteeBtone,  sometimes  adhering  very  slightly  to  the  pit.  Ripens  with  or 
a  little  earlier  than  the  Foster.  Tree  vigorous,  with  abundant  stocky 
branches,  usually  setting  full,  but  not  excessive  crops. 

This  variety  Ib  commended  as  a  drying  peach,  and  is  said  to  also 
possess  splendid  shipping  qualities, 

Galbraith. — Originated  by  W.  A.  Galbraith,  of  Santa  Cruz.  On  August 
24th  I  received  a  box  of  this  handsome  peach  from  Santa  Cruz,  which, 
upon  examination,  showed  them  to  contain  qualities  which  place  it 
among  the  list  of  worthy  kinds  to  propagate.  It  is  a  chance  seedling, 
resembling  the  Late  Crawford,  but  of  higher  color  and  sweeter.  The 
fruit  is  large,  with  very  little  coloring  at  the  pit,  and,  when  fully  ripe, 
very  luscious,  and  the  skin  peels  off  very  readily.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  free  from  curl.     A  valuable  peach  for  drying. 

Queen  of  the  West. — This  is  a  valuable  shipping  peach;  ripens  Sep- 
tember Ist.  Originated  at  Lancha  Plana,  Amador  County.  The  fruit 
|S  large,  white,  with  a  red  blush,  and  very  red  at  the  pit,  which  is  against 
|t  for  canning  purposes.  Very  highly  flavored;  a  freestone.  The  tree 
■8  a  good  grower,  and  is  said  to  be  free  from  curl. 


Plantz  Seedling. — Originated  by  W.  A.  Plantz,  of  Newcastle,  and  is  a ' 
chance  seedling.  It  is  a  splendid  shipper,  and  ripens  in  that  locality 
sbout  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  Hungarian  prune.     On  August  24th   - 1  ^ 
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NEW  VARIETIES   OF  FRUITS. 


last  I  received  a  box  of  these  plums,  and  kept  them  for  eight  days  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  deterioration.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  seedling  from 
the  Victoria,  its  resemblance  having  been  fully  traced,  but  of  a  better  qual- 
ity, and  larger  and  much  more  handsome  in  appearance.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer  and  a  thrifty  grower.  Fruit  large,  oval,  tapering  towards 
the  stock,  reddish  purple,  covered  with  a  light  blue  bloom;  flesh  yellow, 
sugary,  rich,  juicy,  and  sweet.  The  first  plums  were  picked  from  this 
tree  three  years  ago,  bearing  in  all  about  two  boxes.  Last  year  it  bore 
six  boxes,  and  this  year  (1891)  twelve  boxes  and  five  crates.  The  pit 
is  perfectly  free  when  ripe.  The  tree  is  now  about  eight  years  old,  and 
continues  to  bear  quite  heavily.  It  is  a  valuable  shipping  plum,  and  ifl 
worthy  of  propagation. 

ORANGE. 

Joppa. — A  very  promising  variety;  can  be  marketed  early,  being 
sweet  from  about  tne  time  it  commences  to  color,  or  can  be  left  until 
Mavand  June  without  deterioration  in  quality.  Fruit  (Plate  II)  oblong, 
me^iflra  to  large,  uniform,  practically  seedless,  distinguished  by  a  well- 

, --defined  corona  at  the  blossom  end;  thin  rind,  solid,  and  free  from  rag; 
pulp  very  fine,  sweet,  and  juicy;  resembles  the  pulp  of  the  Washington 
Navel.  The  fruit  does  not  drop  from  the  tree,  is  very  tenacious,  and  of 
a  deep  red  color.  The  tree  is  thornless,  an  upright  and  vigorous  grower, 
attains  the  bearing  surface  of  thrifty  seedlings,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 

■Foliage  large,  dark  green,  symmetrical,  and  veiy  abundant,  lanceolate, 
petiole  prominently  winged  on  either  side.  Originated  in  1879  b? 
A.  B.  Chapman,  of  San  Gabriel,  from  seeds  obtained  from  Joppa,  Pales- 


tine, and  Mr.  Chapman  named  it  "Joppa,"  in  order  to  indicate  the 
locality  of  its  original  home  in  the  Holy  Land. 


Purcell- — This  beautiful  apple  was  originated  by  Felix  Purcell,  of 
Covelo,  Mendocino  County,  It  is  no  doubt  a  seedling  from  the  Yellow 
Bellflower,  and  resembles  it  strongly;  very  handsome  in  appearance, 


Fig.  2. 


smooth  and  aromatic.  Fruit  bright  yellow,  medium  oblong,  and  very 
regular,  tapering  towards  the  blossom  end;  flesh  tender,  crisp,  juicy, 
very  rich,  and  of  high  flavor.  Tree  a  rapid  grower  and  an  excellent 
hearer.    A  good  keeper,  specimens  in  January  being  very  firm. 


Pierce  (Syn.  Isabella  Begia),  •Plate  III. — This  grape  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  table  grapes  known  in  our  State,  and 
>vill  become  more  so  when  its  merits  become  better  known.  It  is  an 
eiceedingly  strong  grower  and  a  prolific  bearer.  The  foliage  is  remark- 
^■•ly  large  and  handsome.  Bunches  long  shouldered  and  loose.  Berries 
"e  of  extraordinary  large  size — twice  as  large  as  those  of  its  parent  Isa- 
■^lia;  color  purplish  black,  covered  with  a  light  blue  bloom,  and  when 
"pe  are  exceedingly  sweet,  delicious,  and  slightly  aromatic,  the  pulp 
readily  dissolving;  seeds  small,  and  smaller  than  the  seeds  of  the  Isa- 
bella.   This  grape  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  known  in  the  market 

•Errata  \a  Plate  III.  read  name  'Tiei 
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nnder  the  name  of  "Isabella  Begia,"  which  has  been  changed  to  Pierce 
to  avoid  it  being  confounded  with  the  Isabella. 

J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  has  an  arbor  about  one  half  mile  long, 
which  was  planted  by  William  Lent,  a  mining  man,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  but  originally  there  were  more  than  two  miles  of  arbor,  which  Mr. 
Pierce  root«i  out.  These  arbors  were  planted  with  American  grapes, 
and  among  them  were  a  la^e  number  of  Isabellas.  About  twelve  years 
ago  Mr.  Pierce  noticed  his  children  trying  to  reach  a  bunch  of  grapes 
with  a  stick;  this  attracted  his  attention,  also,  as  the  bunch  and  berries 
were  of  a  very  large  size,  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  the  Isabella. 
He  then  marked  the  branch,  and  in  the  spring  following  grafted  other 
vines  with  cions  from  that  branch.  The  second  year  the  branch  pro- 
duced a  number  of  bunches  of  extraordinary  large  size.  The  following 
winter  Mr.  Pierce  removed  all  the  side  branches  to  throw  all  the  force 
into  that  one  branch,  which  continued  to  bear  the  same  quality  and 
size  of  grapes.  He  then  propagated  from  it  quite  extensively,  and  now 
has  about  two  acres  in  bearing  on  their  own  roots.  He  has  also  a  great 
many  grafted  vines  which  have  done  equally  as  well.  No  variations 
have  as  yet  been  noticed,  they  remaining  constant  hearers.  The  berries 
are  not  quite  as  strong  in  musky  flavor  as  the  Isabella.  The  old  vine 
in  the  arbor  still  remains,  and,  peculiarly,  one  branch  bears  the  Isabella 
and  the  other  this  grape. 
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OHAPTEE   n. 
ADULTERANTS  IN  OLIVE  OIL. 


The  question  of  adulterants  uaed  in  adulterating  olive  oil  has  greatly 
exercised  the  minds  of  consumere,  and  the  fraud  having  been  so  largely 
practiced  an  investigation  waa  had,  and  the  results  of  that  investigation 
were  really  appalling.  Merchants  and  others  were  found  to  adulterate 
olive  oil  with  foreign  agents,  and  sold  as  pure  olive  oil.  The  husinees 
waa  conducted  on  such  a  large  scale,  and  so  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  the  olive  oil  industry  of  the  State,  that  a  Convention  of  olive  growers 
was  held  in  July,  1891,  and  measures  were  taken  to  suppress  the  out- 
rageous practice. 

The  State  Analyst,  W.  B,  Rising,  was  appealed  to  for  aid.  He 
promptly  responded  to  the  request,  and,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
submitted  the  following  preliminary  statement: 

BEPORT   OF  THE   STATE   ANALYST. 

"One  of  the  Important  industries  of  California  has  been  much  injured 
and  retarded  because  of  the  unfair  competition  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  by  unscrupulous  dealers  and  manufacturers.  '  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  olive  oil  industry,  and  to  the  adulteration  which  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  very  largely  practiced. 

"  When  I  received  from  Mr.  I^long,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  a  communication  asiring  me  to  make  a  study  of  the 
methods  of  detecting  adulterations  in  olive  oil,  I  felt  that  my  duty  as 
State  Analyst,  and  my  loyalty  to  the  welfare  of  this  State,  demanded 
that  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  solve  this  question.  I  realized  that 
the  honest  oil  maker  was  in  great  danger,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to 
the  best  efforts  of  those  who  could  help  him.  It  is  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  our  State  government  to  protect  the  honest  citizen 
against  the  frauds  of  those  who  would  adulterate  any  food  or  medicine 
for  gain.  No  denunciation  or  condemnation  by  the  public  is  too  strong 
for  such  lawless  and  heartless  pirates  upon  helpless  and  innocent  vic- 
tims. 

"  In  a  word,  the  question  of  food  adulteration  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, affecting,  as  it  does,  every  person  in  the  whole  country.  It  also 
has  a  commercial  bearing,  discouraging  honest  industry.  Especially  is 
this  felt  by  the  olive  grower,  who  tries  to  build  up  a  great  industry  for 
which  California  is  so  well  adapted.  If  the  olive  oil  maker  can  be 
defended  in  his  rights,  in  ten  or  twenty  years  the  industry  will  have 
^ttained  immense  importance.  Already  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
for  delicacy  of  flavor  and  fine  quality  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
^mpetition  of  the  world.  An  honest  competition  we  do  not  object  to. 
"e  Cannot,  however,  compete  with  mustard-seed  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  ■ 
peanut  oil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inferior  oils  which  may  be  substituted    I  r> 
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for  the  honest  oil  by  uneerupulouB  adulteraters.  The  men  who  aa 
pioneers  have  built  up  the  industry,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  succesa 
they  have  attained.  The  fact  that  adulteraters  wish  to  brand  their  oils 
'  California  pure  olive  oil,'  is  all  the  evidence  that  is  needed  to  convince 
any  one  that  our  own  pure  oil  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  ,  ,  ,  , 
"  The  first  step  toward  self-protection  ie  to  procure  evidence  that  adul- 
teration is  being  practiced.  This  task  has  fallen  to  me,  partly  because 
of  the  ofacial  position  which  I  hold  as  '  State  Analyst,'  and  partly,  I 
suppose,  because  of  the  appliances  and  facilities  which  I  can  command 
for  doing  this  work.  I  entered  upon  this  work  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  importance,  and  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  me.  I  did  not 
expect  any  easy  solution  of  the  problem.  I  have  not  looked  for  easy  or 
quick  methods.  I  expected  that  all  the  skill  and  training  of  an  exp«i- 
enced  chemist  would  be  needed  to  solve  the  problem  given  me.  The 
literature  on  the  subject  is  simply  enormous,  ttood  methods  and  bad 
methods,  practical  and  impractical  methods,  special  methods  and  gen- 
eral methods,  are  crowded  together,  and  the  inexperienced  oil  chemist 
■neither  knows  their  value  nor  their  use. 

"The  successful  completion  of  the  task  assigned  me  required  a  caretul 
examination  of  the  various  methods  su^ested,  testing  each  upon  pure 
oils  and  upon  adulterated  oils,  adopting  the  useful  and  rejectang  the 
useless  methods.  This  work  was  begun  and  has  been  carried  forward 
far  enough  to  make  a  statement  of  results  obtained.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  work  has  been  finished,  inasmuch  as  many  expenments  remain  to 
be  made,  and  many  studies  begun  should  be  continued;  but  I  do  feel 
prepared  to  say  that  the  most  important  methods  have  been  successfully 
studied  and  used,  and  that  they  give  results  which  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  any  single  method,  but  by  using  many 
the  imperfections  or  insufficiency  of  one  is  supplemented  and  explamed 
by  the  others.  My  experience  has  been  that  there  is  a  perfect  harmony 
and  agreement  among  the  various  methods  used,  so  that  the  possibility 
of  mistake  is  almost  impossible.  _  , 

"It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  oils  of  different  origin  possess  a 
different  constitution.  By  this  I  mean  that  olive  oil  is  only  obtained 
from  the  olive,  and  c6tton-8eed  oil  only  from  the  cotton  seed,  and  lard 
oil  only  from  lard,  etc.  Each  poBsesses  certain  properties  which  are 
characteristic,  and  which  are  not  pose^sed  by  any  other  oils.  The 
solution  of  the  problem,  then,  depends  upon  our  ability  to  recognize  and 
determine  these  characteristics  wherever  they  may  occur.  Every  prop- 
erty of  these  various  oils  which  can  be  recognized  with  certainty  is  ot 
importance  in  detecting  adulterations.  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  a  taste  so  delicate  and  so  cultivated  that  they  can  detect,  with  a 
good  deal  of  certainty,  the  presence  of  many  adulterants.  Lard  oil, 
peanufr-^il,  especially  if  not  well  refined,  are  easily  so  detected.  IM 
ce^rof  an  oil  is  not  so  characteristic,  and  depends  upon  less  essential 
qualities,  and  varies  according  to  ripeness,  kind  of  olive,  etc.  The 
expert  olive  oil  dealer  and  maker  becomes  accustomed  to  these  proper- 
ties and  can  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  oil  from  his  own  district, 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  see  and  handle.  The  chemist  dare  not  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  them.  He  receives  them  as  a  hint  or  suggestion 
to  look  carefully  for  such  or  such  adulteration,  but  he  dare  do  no 
further.  He  must  furnish  positive  and  tangible  proof,  and  not  impres- 
sions or  beliefs, 
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"  We  may  begin  out  study  by  taking  up  the  physical  properties  of  the 
oil,  and  when  we  have  determined  the  more  important  and  character- 
istic of  these,  then  take  up  its  chemical  properties.  Under  physical 
properties  we  may  examine  its  specific  gravity,  its  index  of  refraction 
upon  light,  its  viscosity,  etc. 

"The  specific  gravity  of  pure  olive  oil  is  very  nearly  constant  at  any 
given  temperature.  If  this  can  be  accurately  determined  it  will  indicate 
pretty  certainly  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  oil  under  examination. 
This  test  is  worth  nothing,  is  worse  than  nothing,  unless  made  with  all 
the  care  and  skill  of  a  dexterous  experimenter.  The  margin  of  differ- 
ence between  olive  oil  and  many  oils  used  to  adulterate  it  is  not  large, 
but  constant.  Expressed  in  numbers  the  specific  gravity  of  olive  oil  is 
.9156  to  .9162,  cotton-seed  oil,  .9225  to  .9236,  peanut  oil  (commercial), 
.9209,  etc. 

"At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  chemist  feels  bound  to 
get  at  the  nature  of  the  oil  he  is  examining,  as  far  as  possible,  to  learn 
as  much  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  as  he  can,  and  then 
when  he  has  determined  all  these  he  collects  his  results  together  and  ■ 
compares  them  with  those  obtained  for  pure  oils.  If  the  oil  contains, 
as  it  sometiflies  may,  a  large  amount  of  free  acid  from  decomposition, 
this  will  change  to  a  certain  extent  its  physical  properties.  If  this  ie 
kuown  the  explanation  is  at  hand  for  what  otherwise  would  be  or  might 
be  misinterpreted.  In  a  word,  if  we  are  to  solve  a  problem  containing 
"a  number  of  unknown  quantities  we  must  have  a  requisite  number  of 
equations.  The  more  nearly  we  can  fulfill  this  condition  the  more 
nearly  does  our  conclusion  come  to  an  absolute  demonstration. 

"  The  index  of  refraction  is  a  valuable  indication  of  purity  or  impurity, 
I  have  found  this  index  for  pure  olive  oil  at  16  degrees  Centigrade  (60.8 
d^rees  Fahrenheit),  1.4699  to  1.4708;  cotton-seed  oil,  1.4734;  sesame, 
1.4735;  mustard-seed,  1.4742.  The  illustrations  which  I  have  given 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  a  margin,  not  large,  but  still  suflicient 
to  give  us  a  good  indication. 

"The  viscosity  of  the  soap  made  from  the  oil  I  believe  will  be  a  good 
indication  of  purity.  This  test  was  first  devised  by  Dr.  Babcock,  and 
used  by  him  to  detect  adulterations  in  butter,  when  I  visited  hie 
laboratory  some  four  years  ago,  I  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
it  to  the  testing  of  oils  for  adulterations.  Accordingly,  when  I  began 
this  investigation  I  asked  Dr.  Babcock  if  he  would  be  willing  to  apply 
the  test  to  olive  oils.  This  he  very  kindly  consented  to  do,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  him  agreed  perfectly  with  the  tests  made  in  my 
laboratory,  using  standard  methods.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  any  positive 
statement  in  r^ard  to  the  use  of  the  viscometer,  but  this  much  I  do 
think,  that  it  promisee  to  become  a  useful  method  for  detecting  adultera- 
tions in  olive  oil.  I  shall  subject  it  to  a  long  and  careful  series  of  tests, 
Doping  that  I  am  not  expecting  too  much  of  it. 

Passing  to  the  examination  of  the  chemical  properties,  I  would  men- 
tion as  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  amount  of  iodine  absorbed 
oy  various  oils.  Here  we  have  quite  a  wide  margin,  and  small  amounts 
OT  such  oils  as  cotton-seed,  mustard-seed,  arachis  (peanut),  rape,  sesame, 


.  "A  pure  olive  oil  may  absorb  from  78  to  88  per  cent  of  iodine.  The 
^'Is  named  absorb  more,  and  so  much  more  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
'loubt  the  cause  of  the  large  absorption.     A  foreign  oil  which  possesses   I  ^ 
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that  property  is  present.  Of  the  many  teats  which  I  have  made  not 
one  has  shown  any  diecrepancy  from  the  above  statement.  It  the 
amount  of  iodine  absorbed  was  large,  it  was  because  cotton-seed  or  some 
other  oil  with  high  absorption  power  waa  present. 

"  When  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  of  a  given  strength  and 
in  proper  proportion,  the  temperature  rises  from  33  to  41.5  degrees 
Centigrade.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  test,  and 
in  all  cases  theae  limits  have  not  been  exceeded  by  California  olive  oil. 
I  have  convinced  myself  that  this  test  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  skillful 
hands.  Cotton-seed  oil  gives  a  rise  of  temperature  of  67  to  70  degrees 
Centigrade;  sesame  oil,  68  degrees  Centigrade;  arachis  or  peanut  oil,  66 
d^rees  Centigrade;  rape  or  colza  oil,  57  to  58  degrees  Centigrade.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  temperature  reached  with  ohve  oil  and 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  lowest  given  by  the  cotton-seed,  sesame, 
peanut,  or  rape,  and  oils  of  the  same  acid,  is  so  great,  20  to  30  degrees 
Centigrade,  that  there  is  little  chance  of  making  a  mistake.  Only 
adulterated  oils  can  give  this  high  temperature. 

"  When  oils  are  treated  with  nitrous  acid  and  allowed  to  stana  for  a 
few  hours  they  show  different  consistencies,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  oils,  Olive  oil,  lard  oil,  sperm  oil,  and  sometimes  peanut  oil  will 
give  a  solid,  hard  mass.  Mustard,  peanut,  sperm,  and  rape  oils  will  give 
a  butter,  while  rape,  cotton-seed,  and  sesame  give  a  pasty  or  buttery 
mass  which  separates  from  a  fluid  portion. 

"The  melting  point  of  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  oils  gives' 
another  indication  of  their  nature,  and  if  above  30  degrees  Centigrade 
indicates  beyond  doubt  adulteration. 

"Color  Tests  for  Oils. — Many  oils  give  characteristic  colors  when 
treated  with  acids  of  varying  strengths  and  under  varying  conditions. 
Nitric  acid  added  to  olive  oil,  and  tube  immersed  for  &ve  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  becomes  colorless;  rape-seed  oil  becomes  red  or  orange, 
cotton-seed  the  same.  I  will  not  here  mention  the  whole  list  of  tests 
which  we  have  used.  I  may  at  another  time  place  in  print  full  and 
detailed  directions  for  detecting  adulterations  of  olive  oil.  At  this  time 
I  have  attempted  to  give  a  general  statement  of  the  methods  used,  so 
that  a  conclusion  could  be  drawn  in  regard  to  their  accuracy.  I  wiU 
add,  however,  certain  special  tests  which  are  more  or  less  well  known 
to  the  public.  I  refer  to  the  Becki  test  for  cotton-seed  oil.  This  test 
has  been  adopted  by  Cannizaro  in  the  Italian  laboratory,  for  the  mves- 
■  tigation  of  foods,  after  many  and  long  trials.  Many  complaints  have 
been  made  against  it,  but  the  real  cause  I  think  is  to  be  found  m  the 
neglect  of  proper  precautions.  The  reagent  must  be  prepared  with 
great  care  and  carefully  tested  with  known  oils,  before  applying  to 
unknown  oils.  In  my  laboratory  we  were  obliged  to  prepare  several 
samples- of  reagent  before  a  correct  reaction  could  be  obtained.  I  feel 
^Mtthe  failure  of  many  chemists  to  get  the  cotton-seed  oil  test  with 
the  Bechi  reagent  was  due  to  a  failure  on  their  part  to  properly  prepare 


"  In  conclusion  I  wiU  say  that  the  study  of  this  subject  has  been  one 
of  great  interest,  and  that  I  have  reached  the  point  where  many 
improvements  have  already  suggested  themselves,  and  I  hope  that  1 
may  be  able  to  test  them  and  to  make  still  others. 

"When  I  finished  the  examination  of  the  oils  received  from  Mr. 
Lelong,  I  asked  him  to  test  my  skill  by  making  some  samples  in  any 
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ipay  he  saw  fit  and  to  send  them  to  me  simply  marked  with  numbers. 
In  answer  to  this  request  he  sent  me  six  samples.  These  were  examined 
by  me,  using  the  methods  which  have  already  been  discussed,  and  below 
will  be  found  the  returns  which  I  sent  him: 


Oils  RecHved  jVom  B.  M.  Ldong. 

Ko.of 
sample. 

^SiV 

Increase  of  Tem- 
br^ulpfficAoid. 

M«W^ne 

BcuU— Albu- 
NImIc  Aold, 

chlonne  Acid 
and  Sngar, 

Bechl  Test 

9T.09 
102,30 

90!24 
100.31 
7d.86 

49.0'C. 
47.0°  C, 
51.0°  C. 
48.0°  C, 
59,5°  C. 
38.6°  C. 

D'k  orange. 
D'k  orange. 
D'k  orange. 

Sesame. 

Sesame. 

Light. 
Light. 

High. 

"  [seal] 

"  W.  E.  RISING, 
"  State  Analyst  for  the  State  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal." 

[The  above  results  show  plainly  the  accuracy  of  the  tests,  the  report 
indicating  the  agents  used  by  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  samples 
furnished  the  State  Analyst. — E.  M.  L.] 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  LEMON  FOR  MARKET 


For  a  number  of  years  extensive  experiments  have  been  conducted  by 
lemon  growers,  with  the  aim  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  process  that  would 
keep  lemons  until  such  a  time  as  there  would  be  a  market  for  them. 
Various  methods  have  been  tried,  and  several  growers  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  lemon  without  shriveling  or  becoming  dry  on  exposure, 
and  thus  the  California  lemon  is  fast  supplanting  the  foreign.  That 
the  growers  have  been  able  to  place  upon  the  markets  a  lemon  havmg 
all  the  essential  points,  as  well  as  quality,  as  late  as  ten  months  after 
being  picked,  only  goes  to  show  what  constant  experimenting  and  energy 
can  accomplish.  . 

The  success  attained  by  the  different  growers  has  been  recorded  m  our 
former  reports,  with  the  hope  that  others  would  profit  by  their  experience 
and  be  equally  as  successful.  The  chapter  upon  this  topic  in  the  present 
volume  is  a  condensation  of  the  process  as  given  by  G.  W.  Garcelon,  of 
Riverside,  which  we  published  in  a  special  bulletin  ("Citrus  Fruits, 
1891),  and  is  considered  of  sufiicent  importance  to  be  reprinted  in 
part. 

LEMON  HOUSE. 

"It  is  not  necessary,  unless  one  has  a  large  lot  of  lemons,  to  build  a 
very  extensive  house.  Mine  (see  illustrations)  cost  me,  with  all  appur- 
tenances, about  $2,500,  and  will  contain  six  or  seven  carloads  of  frmt, 
properly  arranged,  to  keep  from  four  to  twelve  months,  and  in  addition 
I  have  in  the  basement  two  large  rooms  which  I  use  for  storing  and 
packing,  also  for  box  material,  etc.  Feeling  confident  that  the  beet 
success  in  handling  lemons  will  come  from  each  orchardist  makmg 
arrangements,  to  keep  bis  own  fruit,  I  recommend  all  growers  of  lemons 
to  build  a  house  somewhat  after  my  plan,  larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  their  orchards.  In  a  few  words,  a  plastered  room,  or  rooms,  inside  an 
unplaster^  but  closely  boarded  and  ventilated  structure,  and  a  hallway 
running  around  these  rooms,  which  serves  a  double  purpose,  giving  an 
inside  passageway  to  rooms,  and  allowing  what  is  most  essential,  the 
boxes  of  lemons  (newly  picked)  to  be  piled  up  in  the  outside  passage 
untifthey  gradually  throw  off  excessive  moisture  and  permit  any  lemon 
^ch  baa  been  bruised,  through  careless  handhng,  or  otherwise,  to 
develop  imperfections,  etc.,  before  the  lemons  are  finally  put  to  their 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep.  I  would  also  advise  that  if  the  basement  is  not 
needed,  to  set  the  house  nearer  the  ground  and  shade  with  trees  and 
vines  which  will  keep  the  temperature  down,  as  it  is  desirable  to  ke^ 
lemons  as  near  the  60-d^ree  limit  as  possible.  The  doors  should  be 
made  to  fit  close  in  the  inside  rooms;  no  windows.  A  few  windows,  witb 
close-fitting  shutters,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  outside  structure;  boara 
tightly  outside  and  inside  rooms;  and  I  now  think  lathing  and  plastering 
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on  the  inside,  with  movable  ventilator  in  ceiling,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  mine.  My  rooms  were  plastered  on  ceiling,  and  sometimes 
moisture  from  spoiled  lemons,  which  were  not  properly  handled  before 
putting  in  the  rooms,  caused  the  plastering  to  fall. 


"  When  lemons,  on  well  cared-for  trees,  are  from  two  and  half  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  they  should  be  clipped.  There  should  be  a  good 
proportion  of  the  fruit,  say  one  half  to  two  thirds,  ready  to  corae  from 
the  tree  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  and  it 
would  be  best  to  make  two  separate  clippings  in  that  time,  for  if  you 
make  only  one  some  may  be  too  large  and  others  too  small.  Some 
growers  clip  smaller  than  I  recommend,  but  the  three-hundred-to-the- 
box  size  is  the  most  popular.  The  longer  you  keep  the  lemon  the  more 
it  will  be  reduced  in  size;  you  will  have  to  make  allowance  for  contrac- 
tion— one  third  to  one  half — before  it  is  marketed.  Every  three  to  four 
weeks  the  trees  should  be  gone  over  for  sizable  fruit,  until  all  is  gathered. 
Color  cuts  no  figure,  only  if  the  tree  is  not  in  good  condition,  or  suitable 
lemons  are  not  all  gathered,  my  rule  will  not  hold.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  first  chpped  fruit  keeps  better  than  the  last,  and  that  there  is 
some  of  the  fruit  that  is  not  a  true  lemon.  Now,  I  take  no  stock  in  such 
claims;  the  trouble  comes  either  from  excessive  chill,  or  from  lemons 
which  have  been  overlooked  in  former  clippings;  both  will  spoil  and 
affect  those  near  them  after  being  gathered.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  not  some  fruit  on  lemon  trees  that,  through  some,  as  yet,  unex- 
phdned  reason,  will  be  no  good.  This  is  true  of  all  fruit,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  lemon,  or  less  to  first  clipping  than  the  others;  only 
wind  and  exposure  will  make  more  of  this  fruit  in  later  clippings  than 
first. 

HOW   TO  CLIP. 

"The  ^ower  should  provide  himself  with  proper  ladders,  which  may 
be  extension  or  self-supporting.  First,  though,  he  should  secure  careful, 
trustworthy  men,  who  will  not  think  it  too  trivial  to  carry  out  the 
details  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  success.  Do  not 
hurry  them;  recollect  that,  although  their  time  costs  you  money,  you 
will  make  more  by  giving  them  all  the  time  necessary  to  do  this  work 
well,  and  should  not  be  hired  to  pick  by  box  or  piece.  I  have  never 
used  rings  for  measurement,  although  some  growers  do.  It  may  be  an 
advantage  in  getting  the  exact  size,  yet  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  the 
'act  that  some  lemons  are  ready  to  come  from  the  tree  a  httle  smaller 
than  others;  and  although  purchasers  desire  mostly  the  three  hundred 
^^e,  yet  three  hundred  and  sixty,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four,  as 
Well  as  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  good  sizes.  Also,  the  gloves  and 
JjljPP^s  which  the  workmen  have  to  use  with  the  rings  delay  the  work. 
Ihe  eye  of  a  good  workman  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  if  he  is  at  times 
M  a  loss,  his  forefinger  and  thumb  around  the  lemon  will,  after  he  has 
he  diameter,  approximate  the  size  wanted.  I  like  oval  baskets  holding 
about  sixty  or  seventy-five  lemons,  lined  with  burlap,  which  may  be 
"^^^ftiUy  tacked  in  the  bottom,  being  sure  to  cover  the  heads  of  tacks 
nfn.  ^^^  <''*>th.  Never  dip  lemons  into  sacks.  Fastened  to  the  handle 
*>i  the  basket  may  be  a  stout,  bent  wire  to  attach  the  basket  to  the  ladder 
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or  tree.  Never  pull  the  fruit;  always  clip.  Put  the  fruit  in  the  basket 
carefully,  and  when  full  empty  into  the  picking  box,  first  throwing  a 
loose  sack  into  the  box  so  that  it  will  break  the  fall  of  the  fruit.  The 
basket  being  oval,  one  end  is  put  into  the  box  and  then  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  fruit  in  the  box,  and  bruising  is  avoided.  Some  take  the  fruit 
from  the  basket  by  hand  and  place  into  the  box.  This  is  very  safe,  but 
time  can  be  saved  by  my  way,  but  care  must  be  used.  After  the  first 
basketful  is  emptied,  the  loose  sack  can  be  gently  taken  from  under  the 
lemons  and  used  for  the  next.  The  size  of  picking  boxes  is  immaterial, 
I  use  boxes  that  are  twenty-four  inches  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
nine  inches  deep.  Do  not  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun  after  clipping,  and 
remove  it  in  the  boxes  carefally  the  same  day  into  the  hallway  of  the 
lemon  house.  When  cUpping  lemons  do  not  leave  a  long  stem,  as  in 
handling  the  stem  will  injure  the  fruit  next  to  it. 

HOW   TO   KEEP   LEMONS. 

"  We  place  our  boxes  of  lemons  in  the  hallway  of  the  lemon  house— 
if  in  early  winter,  on  the  south  side;  if  in  late  spring  or  summer,  on 
the  north  side,  next  to  outside  boarding  of  inside  room.  The  main  doors 
are  kept  closed  and  ventilators  open,  and  the  excessive  moisture  will 
evaporate  from  the  fruit  in  about  four  weeks  in  winter  months,  and  from 
two  to  three  in  summer;  then  put  the  lemons  away.  Now  provide  your- 
self with  trays  just  the  size  of  raisin  trays,  only  deeper;  the  ends 
should  be  one  and  one  half  inches  deep,  and  nail  a  lath  on  each  side  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  rolling  out,  I  have  utilized  my  raisin  trays,  and 
nailed  one  and  one  half  inch  pieces  on  the  ends.  Select  one  corner  of  a 
room,  which,  to  prevent  loss  of  space,  could  be  made  a  little  larger  than 
ia  necessary,  for  a  number  of  tiers  of  trays.  Under  each  tier  put  a 
closed  empty  tray — or  two  would  be  better,  as  I  find  the  fruit  next  to 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  top,  cures  faster  and  shrivels  more.  Upon 
this  foundation  put  your  tray  for  the  first  lot  of  lemons,  which  carefully 
empty  from  the  picking  box.  It  would  be  best  to  begin  two  tiers  of 
trays  at  once,  so  that  the  lemons  that  are  left  over  from  filling  the  first 
tray  with  only  one  layer  can  be  put  on  the  second,  Of  course,  throw 
out,  as  you  come  to  them,  all  imperfect  fruit.  In  this  way  build  up 
your  tiers  of  trays  as  high  as  you  conveniently  can,  using  your  empty 
picking  boxes  for  staging.  Lastly,  cover  the  top  trays  with  one  or  two 
tight  trays.  In  this  way  fill  your  room  and  keep  your  inside  doors  open 
for  a  few  days;  afterwards  close  through  the  day  and  open  through  the 
n^ht,  according  to  the  moisture  in  the  room,  which  should  be  kept  corQ- 
paratively  dry.  After  the  lemons  are  once  put  away  on  trays,  and  if 
they  have  been  properly  cared  for  before,  and  the  rooms  looked  after  as 
I  haye-advised,  there  will  be  no  need  of  disturbing  them  until  wanted 
jofpacking,  even  if  it  is  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months  after. 
A  few  will  spoil,  say  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Although  the  lemons  at 
first  touch  each  other  in  the  one  layer  on  the  tray,  they  will  contract  so 
that  if  any  spoil  they  will  not  often  alfect  the  next  ones,  and  the  few 
spoiling  lemous  will  give  a  little  necessary  moisture  to  the  air  of  the 
room,  This  is  all.  You  can  look  in,  from  time  to  time,  to  notice  con- 
dition. If  a  ventilator  is  put  in  ceifing  of  inner  rooms,  you  will  have  to 
be  careful  of  draughts,  and  perhaps  use  less  door  opening  and  closing- 
The  lemon  house  is  illustrated,  and  plans  given  to  aid  any  one  desiring 
to  build  a  similar  one,  to  which  attention  is  called. 
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TABULAB  STATEMENT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  REARING  OF  DIFFERENT  TREES  PROM  SEED. 


B  OF  PLiHTIHH. 

Depth  at  Which 
Sebdb  Bhoold 
b»  covebbo. 

DisTAHCB  Apibt  When 

Tims  op  Tbahsfljintino 

TO  NOEBEttY  Rows, 

3MCKB  TO  BOD  OE  GEAPT  ON. 

BestTihbtoBdd 

T0  3TAETIH8pB:iia. 

TO  BE  Left  Lik  DoKMA^T 
Thbodqh  tbb  winieb. 

Cut  Back  Bdds  In- 

BEST  TdlE  TO 

Cut  Back  to  Stahi 
DoBiTAin'  Buds. 

Best  Time  to  <3 

sery  rows. 

2  to  *  inches. 

8  to  12  inches. 

in  February. 

Peach,  almond,  and  Myrol>alan 
plum.. 

June. 

June, 

February. 

February  and  M 

ed-bedfl    or    in 

i  to  1  incli. 

Broadcast, 

One  year. 

European  and  crab  species,  and 
any  other  strong-growing  sort. 

February. 

February  and  1 

sery  rows. 

2  to  4  inches. 

8  to  12  inches. 

As  soon  as  the  seeds 
show  sipis  of  sprout- 
ing in  I'ebraary. 

Peach  and  apricot. 

June. 

August  and  September. 

June. 

February. 

February  and  il 

|p  and  seed-beds. 

1  to  2  inches. 

Thickly. 

One  year. 

For  standards,  Mazxard;    for 
dwarfs,  Mahaleb  and  Morello. 

July  and  August. 

February. 

February  and  ft 

aery  rows. 

2  to  4  inches. 

8  to  12  inches. 

American— Castanea  resca,  var. 
Americana. 

July  and  August. 

February. 

February  and  It 

-beds  and  boxes. 

J  inch. 

Broadcast. 

One  year. 

March  and  April. 

Aaguat  and  September. 

April  and  May, 

March. 

-boxes. 

iinch. 

Broadcast. 

One  and  two  years. 

Any  strong-growing  sort. 

August. 

February. 

March. 

-beds  or  boxes. 

i  inch. 

Broadcast. 

One  and  two  years. 

March  and  April. 

August  and  September. 

April. 

March. 

iincb. 

Broadcast. 

One  year. 

Sour  orange. 

March  and  April. 

August  and  September. 

April. 

March. 

-boxes. 

4  to  1  inch. 

Broadcast. 

Two  years. 

Mission,  or  Redding  Ficholine, 
or  wild  stock. 

March  and  April. 

AngUBt. 

April  and  May. 

March. 

March. 

-beds  and  boxes. 

iinch. 

Broadcast. 

One  and  two  years. 

Orange. 

March  and  April. 

August  and  September. 

April. 

March. 

sery  rows. 

2  to  4  inches. 

8  to  12  inches. 

As  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  opening. 

Peach  and  almond   for  light 
soils,  and  plnm  for  heayy  or 

June. 

June. 

February. 

February  and  ii 

Mi-beds,    boxes. 
driUs. 

)  to  1  inch. 

Broadcast  in  seed-beds, 
or  thickly  in  drills. 

One  year. 

Strong-growing    sorts— Winter 
NelTs,  etc.— and    quince   fOr 

July  and  August. 

February. 

February  and  U 

•beds  or  drills. 

1  to  2  inches. 

Broadcast  in  seed-beds, 
or  thickly  in  drilU. 

One  year. 

Myrobalan  plum. 

July  and  August. 

February. 

February  and  U 

-beds. 

4  to  1  inch. 

Broadcast. 

One  year. 

Strong  kinds,  Uke  Angers. 

July  and  Angust. 

February. 

February  and  U 

•ery  rows. 

2  to  4  inches. 

8  to  12  inches. 

English   or    Madeira  iJ«gUm» 
regia). 

July  and  August. 

March. 

March. 

it  and  wttH-draiued  m 


.   TtM  Robe  de  aeiiBnt  should  always  be  worked  on  plnm  »Mdllngs,or  HyrobaloD  plnm,  ai  It  does  not  unite  with  thtpMch  or  almond.   Alt  plum  stocks  al 
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Seeds  that  h.ve  been  allowed  to  leeome  dry  are  put  inf""^^  ™'i 
then  immersed  in  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  sack  and  all) 
forfor»4vem°n„te«;'the  Back  is  then  strong  up  to  allow  the  water 
tS  escape  This  operation  i.  repeated  several  times  for  two  orthree 
days  or  till  the  seeds  have  begun  to  swell;  then  they  can  be  planted.and 
the  s.Sl  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  In  case  the  soil  over  the 
seed  becomes  dry  before  they  germinate,  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  , 
4ne  sprinkkr,  an'd  the  extroml  surface  of  the  soil  broken  with  a  small 
four  tSed  rake.  However,  great  care  must  be  eiorcisod  m  not  di.- 
turbinrthe  sSd  it  is  only  the  surt»=e  that  requires  this  triMtment  to 
nrlvenl  rfrSTbaking.  In  the  East  they  throw  the  seed,  when  it  ha, 
C  allowe""o  beeoL  dry,  into  boihng  water,  then  turning  quickly 
inToold  water  repeating  the  process  two  or  three  times,  until  the  hard 
shelHssoSned  Appk  seed,  that  have  bc.n  allowed  »«  t««Xv  ^^ 
when  treated  in  this  way  will  germinate  m  a  few  <i»?  ^W' "^'y  are 
ulanted  Great  care  should  he  exercised  m  the  operation ;  t  does  not 
Sean  that  they  should  he  left  in  the  water  till  the  heat  destroys  th»r 
Srminating  power,  but  by  a  short,  quick  scald  and  sudden  <»oling,  the 
heat  does  not  have  time  to  reach  the  germ.  .„.,„„  „„„nA  will 

»r,nle  seeds  when  buried  too  deep,  especially  m  damp  ground,  wm 
K.o^'^'mold  and  deLy.  The  soil  neeSs,  therefore,  to  be  put  m  eondrtion 
"Ser^'.^aiSSowirtr  plants  0,  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 

af"i:-^Eh;^:^'»:sr^»is;i'^^ 
^B:^;^sst  r;:Ser^Ji-sr^S 

toThe  ground,  and  when  the,  start  to  grow,  several  shoots  """  P»'  'o™. 
which  are  removed  by  hand  rubbing  or  thumb  pnining,  and  only  me 
Tett  wh'ch  forms  the  stalk.  The  rows  are  goneraUy  »»  4™  "  ■■,J '<^, 
aoarland  the  phrnts  four  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  desire  of 
the  grower.  The  further  they  are  set  apart  the  larger  the  growth.  By 
fall  the  stocks  will  be  sufhciontly  large  to  he  budded. 

almond;    APKICOT. 

^im««<i.-See  method  of  raising  walnut  seedlings;  also,  peach. 
l".l.-See  method  of  raising  peach  seedlings-the  method  is  the 
same  for  the  apricot. 

CHERBY. 

The  seeds  from  the  Black  Mansard  cherry  produce  the  ^t  stocks  for 
raising  standard  oherry  trees.  The  raising  of  o!>»'yJ"»J'''g«.  "  ""j 
™?J3fficult,  yet  to  he  successful  it  requires  considerable  attention  an« 
SbUwing  of  details  closely.  Cherry  seedlmgs  do  not  grow  as  rapidly 
-^fte  peach  or  apricot,  and'  the  plants  are  seldom  budded  until  the 
Mcoid  Vear'B  growth.  The  fruit  is  collected  when  fuUy  ripe  and  t» 
pulp  wihed  off;  the  pits  are  soon  thereafter  placed  ,n  boxes  cover^ 
S  ritemating  laye»  of  sand,  and  thus  kept  until  spring,  when  th 
Tm  ptoted  in  well-prepared  seed-beds,  or  in  nur»Jry  rows  If  the  Mtt 
Sefbetag  washed  from  the  pulp,  are  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant,  thj^ 
Lid  be  dried  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  to  prevent  molding,  but  W 
dry°ng  process  should  not  be  ontinued  too  long,  as  exposure  to  an  w." 
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lessen  or  destroy  their  power  of  vegetation.  Cherry  pits  start  very  early 
in  the  spring  and  should  be  planted  in  February,  as  soon  as  all  signs  of 
frost  are  over  and  the  ground  begins  to  get  warm.  The  season  follow- 
ing the  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  permanent  rows  in  the  nursery. 
Dwarf  cherry  stocks  are  not  extensively  used  in  this  State,  but  in  some 
sections  they  are  preferred.  For  dwarf  cherries  the  seeds  of  the  Maha- 
leb  are  used,  and  the  method  of  germination  is  the  same  as  the  one  pre- 
viously described  for  the  Mazzard.  The  Morello  stock  is  also  considered 
very  good,  and  even  hardier.  Dwarf  species  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
bud  into;  the  operation  is  most  successfully  performed  late  in  summer, 
just  as  the  stocks  begin  to  relax  in  growth. 

CHESTNUT. 

For  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  growing  chestnut 
remarks  on  raising  walnut  seedlings. 


The  citron  is  propagated  from  seed  and  by  cuttings.  The  seed  is 
planted  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  orange  seeds.  The  plants  grow 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  orange  or  the  lemon,  and  the  plants  can 
be  budded  the  year  following.  The  citron  grows  and  does  well  on  orange 
stock,  and  this  is  the  most  profitable  way  to  grow  them. 


.  The  practice  of  propagating  the  citron  by  cuttings  should  be  discon- 
tinued, because  the  citron  roots  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  gum  dis- 
ease, and  sooner  or  later  the  disease  develops  in  the  stocks,  and  the 
death  of  the  trees  is  most  certain. 


L 


The  figs  grown  in  this  State  seldom  contain  fertile  seeds — the  kernel  is 
jacking — and  therefore  their  planting  should  be  avoided.  The  importedj 
figs  found  in  our  markets  possess  fertile  seeds  and  neatly  all  germinateJ  ^ 
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rows. 

LEMON. 

make  better  trees  th.n  those  propagated  by  cuttings,     ine 

pi"""*- 

localities.     The  lime  comes  true  from  the  seed,  the  seea     eporx 
in  exceptional  cases. 


GROWING   SEEDLINGS. 


The  propagation  of  the  olive  from  seeds  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult, 
for  various  reasons.  The  pits  are  quite  hard  and  require  sometimes  two 
years  after  sowing  to  germinate.  In  Italy  the  growers  soak  the  pits  in 
a  potash  solution  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  is  said  that  when  thus 
treated  they  germinate  the  same  year  in  which  they  are  sown.  The 
practice  in  this  State  is  to  reproduce  from  cuttings,  and  no  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  raising  the  plants  from  seed.  It  is  claimed 
by  Italian  and  French  authors  that  raising  the  plants  from  seed  is  the 
most  natural  system,  and  the  one  producing  the  most  healthy  and  robust 
plants;  but  they  admit  that  trees  grown  in  this  way  require  more  time 
to  bear  fruit  than  those  propagated  from  cuttings.  Trees  grown  from 
seed  seldom  produce  fruit  in  less  than  eight  years,  and  furthermore,  they 
must  be  budded  or  grafted,  and  they  must  be  at  least  four  or  five  years 
old  before  this  operation  can  be  performed. 

The  majority  of  the  pits  of  the  Mission  olive  do  not  contain  kernels, 
therefore  it  is  advisably  to  use  the  pits  from  any  other  variety  having 
kernels.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  olives  (from  which  the  pits  are 
taken)  be  of  those  possessing  high  qualities  for  pickles  or  oil,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  tree  be  of  a  thrifty  sort.  The  fruits  of  the  Redding 
Picholine  contain  perfect  kernels,  but  the  tree  being  a  small  grower  it 
is  not  advisable  to  use  this  seed,  as  they  may  produce  plants  of  a  still 
smaller  habit.  The  seeds  having  been  freed  from  the  pulp,  are  washed 
in  water — containing  some  lye  or  ashes — to  free  them  of  all  the  oil  adher- 
ing to  them;  they  are  then  washed  in  clear  water,  and  after  drying  in  the 
shade  are  mixed  with  sand  and  put  into  boxes  to  be  kept  till  the  fol- 
bwing  spring,  to  be  then  planted.  The  sowing  is  done  in  February  or 
March.  The  use  of  lye  is  necessary  to  render  the  shell  of  the  pit  a  httle 
leas  compact,  in  order  that  they  may  be  penetrated  by  moisture.  The 
lye  roughens  the  shell  and  thus  gives  access  to  humidity. 

As  olive  seeds  do  not  all  germinate  the  first  year  of  sowing,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  destroy  the  seed-bed  until  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
The  pits  often  continue  to  germinate  in  certain  quantities  for  over  two 
years. 

The  pits  may  be  advantageously  split,  not  by  using  a  hammer,  but 
always  an  iron  vise.  The  longer  part  of  the  pit  is  placed  between  the 
jaws  of  the  vise,  and  by  closing  tightly  the  screw  the  shell  is  split.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  take  out  the  kernel — on  the  contrary,'  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  in  the  cracked  shell. 

The  seeds  are  planted  in  March,  in  ordinary  seed-boxes,  with  the 
bottoms  perforated  to  admit  of  good  drainage.  The  box  is  then  filled 
with  fine  earth  (sandy  loam)  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top,  then  a 
half  inch  of  saud  is  spread,  and  on  top  of  the  sand  the  kernels  are 
spread  and  covered  with  two  inches  of  sand.  The  boxes  should  be  kept 
moist  and  shaded  for  awhile.  This  method  obviates  the  necessity  of 
Soaking  the  pits  in  lye  to  deprive  them  of  their  oily  coverings,  and  a 
person  can  easily  obtain  some  six  hundred  or  more  kernels  in  a  day. 
The  plants  are  left  to  grow  two  years  in  the  seed-beds  or  boxes;  they 
^n  then  be  transplant^  in  the  nursery,  and  when  lai^  enough  can  be 
TOdded  or  grafted. 
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ORANGE. 

seeds  do  not  gemmate  ontil  'P'^''^.'^  "•^'f^"'Zl'zeT«f  IrortB  ii  over. 

seed  when  the  ground  beoomes  warm  and  all  d.^gel^ol 

The  seed-beds  should  be  kept  moist  t°*   f'  '^  "^^3  plants  ar, 

S2SHfSS||=sSSS 
i7;rrri^s;t?£S ;£isf '"^  ■•- - 

good  growth,  say  in  February,  and  left  to  be  budded. 
PEACH. 

Peach  Pits  are  perhaps  the  easiest  to  germinate,  and  almost  any  pa^ 
Jea,?m"ke"  s'uoces?  in  raising  seedlings  by  observmg  •  »'  f  '^^ 
™st  important  rule,  applied  tc  ^^.J'  P"«^' »„-     T.^Ll^tS 

?fe  ;?:cfri„''^^iui'p.rbu';  i^^f^^dn^^^^^^^ 

*SSl°«e&tSraSrrS;  are  always  the  best:  Ur^arenoi 

ss5:irs:d'«ss^r^s_^is»;« 
srt:r°.tn"frrrxrgss:rutdr:urctdi     xh. 
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union  of  the  two  halves  or  valves  of  the  pits  of  seedling  fruit  is  very 
close  and  tenacious,  while  in  pits  of  budded  fruit  it  is  often  slight  and 
imperfect.  The  kernele  of  pits  from  natural  fruit  are  generally  quite 
hard,  close,  and  nutty,  while  in  those  of  budded  fruit  they  are  often 
defective  in  form  and  the  two  halves  frequently  separate  in  handling. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  orchard  where  trees  of  natural  fruit  are  main- 
tained for  seed,  and  as  the  cultivation  of  the  peach,  principally  of  fine 
sorts,  has  been  so  much  extended,  natural  fruit  is  not  easily  obtained. 

As  the  growers  will  have  to  produce  most  of  their  stocks  in  the  future, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  for  them  to  plant  seedling  trees,  and  maintain 
them  for  the  specific  purpose  of  producing  seed. 

The  pits  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  after  being  taken  from  the  fruit; 
they  should  immediately  be  put  in  sand  or  layered  in  the  ground,  to 
prevent  the  germ  from  drying.  Often  pits  are  planted  that  have  become 
dry,  and  do  not  germinate  the  year  they  are  planted,  but  will  sprout  the 
season  following,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  undisturb^.  Great 
«ire  should  also  be  observed  that  the  pits  are  not  put  in  large  piles  after 
being  taken  from  the  fruit,  but  they  should  be  spread  out,  to  allowthe 
moisture  among  them  to  disappear.  Often  they  are  put  in  large  piles, 
and  left  in  those  piles  for  several  days,  during  which  time  fermentation 
of  the  acid  from  the  fruit  takes  place,  and  the  germ  of  the  kernel 
destroyed. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  for  layering  the  seed.  The  most  com- 
mon one  is  to  layer  the  pits  in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed  in  the  fall.  The 
place  selected  for  the  seed-bed  should  be  in  soil  free  fi^^m  standing  water 
during  winter,  as  the  seed  is  to  remain  until  spring,  and  a  superabundance 
of  moisture  tends  to  destroy  their  germinating  power.  The  place  where 
the  seed  is  layered  is  marked  with  stakes,  to  indicate  where  to  dig  when 
the  time  comes  for  planting  in  the  spring.  A  seed-bed  is  made  ranging 
all  the  way  from  four  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  one  chooses. 
The  earth  is  spaded  away  for  a  depth  of  six  to  ei^t  inches,  and  the  pits 
spread  indiscriminately  about  four  to  six  inches  thick,  and  then  the 
earth  is  spread  on  top,  covering  them  for  four  to  six  inches.  They  are 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  early  spring.  In  some  places  they  begin 
to  germinate  very  early,  and  later  in  others. 

Another  method  is  by  spreading  the  seed  thickly  about  four  to  six 
inches  deep,  and  then  spading  in  about  six  inches  deep.  This  com- 
pletely mixes  the  seed,  and  it  is  covered  in  the  soil.  In  either  method 
the  seed  must  remain  in  the  ground  until  spring,  when  the  shells  are 
so  far  loosened  that  in  handling  they  separate  from  the  kernel.  The 
kernels  are  at  that  time  swollen,  and  many  will  be  found  sprouted. 
They  are  then  ready  to  be  planted  in  nurseiy,  and  care  is  required  in 
their  handling,  as  carelessness  will  break  the  tender  roots  of  those 
sprouted.  The  planting  of  the  seed  in  permanent  nursery  rows  in  the 
fall  is  also  practiced,  but  is  not  recommended,  as  the  seed  does  not  come 
"ip  evenly,  and  prevents  the  ground  from  being  worked  after  rains,  etc. 
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_  The  remarks  on  the  importation  of  apple  seedlings  apply  to  pear  seed- 
'iigs  as  well.  Pear  seeds  are  not  so  easily  obtained  as  apple  seeds,  not 
pecauae  there  are  not  enough  pears  produced,  but  because  they  are  peculv 
iarly  liable  to  prove  defective.     Seeds  gathered  from  the  Winter  Nelia  ^ 
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tear  hove,  bo  fat,  given  the  best  satisfaction  here  Growers  liave  reported 
?™aSui"es  in  having  pear  seeds  from  dealers  germinate.  This  is, 
"^Sbt,bec.Tse  theyarrgath'-'l  from  all  »?"»».  Xfr°om  too"* 
been  talten  to  prevent  the  germinating  power  of  the  seeds  from  becom- 
WdeslrJved  in  allowing  the  fruit  to  ferment  before  separating  the 
sefd,t»7the  pomace'  acetous  fermentation  takes  place  and  the  gem 
rSeSls  injured  bV  the  acid.  Another  «:^-"^^,^,%^l^, 
eittacted  from  unripe  fruit,  and  are  necessarily  imperfect,  fear  Beeas 
are  in  toed  ta  many  ways,  but  the  principal  ones  are:  being  kept  to« 
moist  tor  a  long  tmie,  and  by  allowing  them  to  become  too  dry.  Pear 
Ss  soon  Xf  being  collected  from  the  pulp  should  be  separated  from 
rch  other  bymixing  »"li  sand.  The  serfs  are  taken  from  the  fruit  as 
"on  as  tt  tecomes  quite  soft,  by  sifting  them  from  ^e  pomace  and 
Sots  be»Sng  dry,  or  immediately  thereafter,  are  miied  with  two  or 
ftreettos  their  bik  of  sand,  and  arc  thus  kept  until  spring  to  be 
nknted  The  seed  should  be  planted  in  February  or  March  m  seed-beds 
S°n  drills  Ifter  the  first  «iaso„'s  growth  the  plants  are  taken  up  and 
JIsBorted,  a'nd  then  planted  in  nursery,  or  the  larger  ones  may  be  grafted 
indoor,  and  then  transplanted. 

PLDM. 

The  plum  used  for  stocks  can  te  propagated  '» ,*«»  .™y"'i  fe ^, 
„1  .n«n»  the  seed  and  by  cuttings.  There  are  several  varieties  ol  plums 
£f  aS  t  used  10?  Icks,  b'ut  the  Myrobalan,  or  cherry  plum  has 
proved  the  best  adapted  as  a  stock  for  plums  and  prunes  There  «e 
Sther  varieties  that  can  be  u.ed  equally  as  »f.  «f '' °°J„J?;  S 

i  e  -*l,   ^,.™or«iia  anotprfl    SO  mUch  SO  aS  tO  render  tne  SXOCK  lu  muo 

^leleS  TTMyroS^an  plum  doe.  not  sucker,  and  thriv.s  in  moist 
loii"  wh'oh  a?e  Ey  and  hold  the  moisture  t»0  long  for  other  stocks, 
uS  Is  pea?"  aprieJt,  almond,  etc.,  to  thrive.     It  also  thrive,  in  dry 

-^^^1>.j^^±f:ES»er/.tt?iSu"^rS^^^^^^^ 

Si:-sis';^^^rS":'SSe^iS-^™?^^ 
S~'T£:ctrro£j?sptbre=ntr^ 

SndiSonT  uitabl,  tor  its  culture  but  will  endur.  many  »<■«  ^ari- 
Siips,  and  where  the  better  conditions  are  supplied  its  returns  are 

Tluiii" fits  ar.  kept  in  Band  until  spring,  when  they  are  planted  either 
in  seed-beds  or  in  drills. 

QUINCE. 

seeds.     Suince  Kcds  are  not  very  easily  obtained   «=  «'«  '"^*,'j=  J^, 
grown  in  such  large  quantities  a.  the  apple  jnd  pear  »«  «  '  jj 
lathering  of  culls,  etc,  from  which  to  extract  the  seed.     Ihe  truii, 
obSf  mus°  be  'cut  to  extract  the  <»re  in  which  the  seeds  are.    They 
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cannot  be  left  to  rot,  as  are  apples  and  pears,  as  decay  sets  in  too  slowly; 
and  while  many  quinces  commence  to  rot  very  soon,  yet  one  side  gener- 
ally remains  intact,  and  to  wait  until  that  part  decays  would  be  too 
lone  for  the  seed  to  remain  in  the  mass  of  sour  and  fermented  pomace, 
which  destroys  their  germinating  power.  Propagating  by  the  cuttings 
system  has  so  far  been  the  most  practiced,  and  almost  exclusively. 

The  system  of  multiplication  by  cuttings  is  probably  the  best  tor  the 
quince-  The  cuttings  grow  very  readily  and  make  thrifty  growth,  and 
can  be  budded  the  same  year  of  planting.  The  cuttings  are  taken  from 
the  trees  early  in  the  fall,  and  are  planted  in  January  or  February, 
or  even  later,  but  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the  better,  as  the  quince 
puts  forth  quite  early.  Large  cuttings  take  root  equally  as  well  as  the 
small  ones,  but  the  small  ones  are  preferred,  as  they  make  a  thriftier 
and  healthier  stock.  Large  cuttings  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
at  least  two  years  of  growth  for  the  formation  of  a  complete  root  system. 
Often  a  large  cutting  is  taken  up  the  winter  after  planting  with  the  end 
only  partly  callous^,  and  the  part  where  rootlets  have  not  begun  to 
form  generally  dries  or  rots  away,  the  rootlets  then  only  forming  on 
one  side  of  the  cutting.  In  small  cuttings  a  root  forma  at  the  end,  and 
the  cut  soon  grows  over;  the  small  root  pushes  its  way  downward,  and 
throws  out  numerous  laterals,  which  give  the  cutting  a  system  of  roots 
equal  to  trees  grown  from  seed.  The  cutting  are  made  twelve  inches 
or  shorter,  preference  being  given  to  those  measuring  from  one  quarter 
to  one  half  inch  thick,  and  twelve  inches  long.  They  are  planted  deep, 
allowing  only  about  two  inches  of  the  cutting  aiiove  ground,  and  after 
the  soil  is  well  pressed  around  them  the  loose  soil  is  hoed  against  the 
cuttings  on  either  side,  covering  the  parts  exposed  to  prevent  the  sun 
from  scorching  them,  and  thereby  causing  the  ends  to  die  back.  When 
the  cuttings  put  forth,  the  little  shoots  make  their  way  through  the 
loose  soil.  It  is  better  to  allow  all  the  shoots  to  grow  undisturbed  for  a 
time,  as  the  trimming  prevents  the  development  and  formation  of  roots. 
Gfenerally  a  cutting  puts  forth  several  shoots,  and  in  a  month  or  so  the 
most  of  them  seem  to  stop  growing,  while  one  or  two  take  the  lead  and 
keep  on  growing;  these  are  the  ones  to  leave,  and  which  become  the 
stock.  When  those  shoots  are  seen  to  take  a  start  ahead  of  the  rest  the 
others  can  be  shortened,  but  should  not  be  cut  off  entirely,  as  they  aid 
materially  in  keeping  the  sap  flowing,  acting  as  suctions  forcing  the  sap 
to  the  shoots.  If  the  suckers  are  removed  too  soon  this  may  give  the 
cutting  a  too  sudden  shock,  and  check  its  growth  for  the  season.  In 
such  event  the  cutting  might  as  well  be  pulled  up,  as  it  will  only  remain 
in  the  ground  lingering  between  life  and  death,  and,  if  allowed  to  grow, 
will  never  make  a  thrifty  tree. 

Layering,  which  is  a  very  simple  operation,  consists  simply  in  bend- 
ing the  limbs  down  and  covering  them  with  earth  for  a  season,  and 
cutting  from  the  parent  the  season  following.  When  the  limb  is  bent 
down  it  is  always  advisable  to  cause  it  to  partly  break,  or  twist  it;  this 
will  help  in  the  rooting,  The  bark  is  sometimes  cut  nearly  around 
the  layers  just  below  a  bud,  to  induce  the  formation  of  a  callous,  from 
'*'hich  roots  are  emitted.  Quince  trees  when  grown  bushy  put  forth 
numerous  shoots  near  the  ground,  thus  affording  a  good  opportunity  to 
put  down  layers.  The  best  time  for  layering  is  in  the  spring,  before 
the  trees  begin  to  start. 
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The  growing  of  walnut  seedlings  is  simple,  but  requires  care  and 
attention  in  all  the  points  bearing  on  their  germination.  The  nuts  are 
placed  in  sand,  preparatory  to  planting,  as  follows:  A. frame  consisting 
of  ten-inch  boards  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  half  filled 
with  sand.  The  nuts  are  then  spread  thickly  (a  layer  of  nuts  six  inches 
deep),  and  covered  with  about  three  or  four  inches  of  sand.  An 
embankment  of  earth  is  made  all  around  the  frame  to  prevent  the  nutfl 
from  drying.  The  nuts  are  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  as  soon  as 
they  indicate  or  show  signs  of  germination  are  planted  in  nursery  rows. 

LATH  PROPAGATISG   HOtlSB. 

For  the  germination  of  apple,  pear,  orange,  and  other  seeds,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  lath  house,  a  good  idea  of  which  may  be  had 
from  the  illustration.  The  laths  are  one  half  inch  apart,  giving  the 
plants  enough  light  and  air,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  ingress 
of  birds,  etc.,  which  acratch  up  the  seeds,  especially  while  sprouting. 
They  can  be  madeof  any  size,  and  the  seed-beds,  which  consist  of  frames 
sunk  in  the  ground,  are  not  only  used  for  the  growing  of  seedlings  exclu- 
aively,  but  also  for  starting  cuttings  of  different  kinds. 

SAND-BEDS   FOB   SPEOUTINQ   PITS,  NUTS,   ETC. 


The  method  of  preparing  sand-beds  for  sprouting  peach,  apricot,  plum 
pits,  nuts,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  above  illustration.  The  frames  are  made 
of  twelve-inch  boards  set  on  edge,  and  of  any  size  desired,  and  rest  on  the 
ground.  They  are  partly  filled  with  sand,  upon  which  a  deep  layer  of 
pits  or  nuts  is  placed,  and  covered  with  sand.  The  sand  is  kept  con- 
tinually moist,  yet  not  too  wet,  and  in  case  of  lack  of  rains  is  watered. 
The  seed  is  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  as  soon  as  it  commences 
to  sprout  is  taken  out  of  these  sand. or  sprouting  beds  and  planted  in  > 
the  nursery. 
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OHAPTBE  n. 
BUDDING. 

the  .pring  or  »f »" ^«;f '^^jf  ,ty  ^e  K  l'^  '*">"°'°'  ""°°'* 
r-wSr'S  tp"f  ;^«  ^4  ejj    .«  Jodde._in  the  .^».. 

s^rSl"^^s°trfoZ'ifi^.rpit;■:£t^"^^^^^^^ 


«  generally  Wind.    B.  Point 
tfi^  bnrts  are  too  tender,  ma 


^^ s  the  bud  i 

fr^  whereThe  buds  are  develot  ouaamg  =.i.^.^.  -"  --  -— j  -  - 
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orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  etc.,  ai-e  budded  all  through  the  eummer, 
fi-orfl  early  spring.  The  best  time,  however,  is  just  as  the  sap  begins  to 
rise.  The  buds  at  that  time  "  take "  more  readily,  and  the  growth  is 
undisturbed  through  the  growing  period  of  the  tree.  The  fig,  walnut, 
chestnut,  etc.,  are  budded  during  the  summer  and  the  buds  left  to  lie 
dormant,  to  be  started  in  the  spring.  The  olive  and  other  evergreen 
trees  of  this  kind  are  budded  from  the  time  the  sap  begins  to  rise  in  the 
until  late  in  the  fall.     If  budded  eaidy  they  are  started  and  make 


3  left  to  lie 


spring 

good  growth  the  same  season.     If  budded  late  they  must  I 

dormant  till  the  spring  following,  when  they  are  started. 

BUDDINQ  THE   PEACH. 

The  budding  of  the  peach  is  perhaps  the  most  simple;  the  buds  take 
more  readily,  and  less  care  and  practice  are  required  than  in  budding 
other  trees.  The  first  important  factor  is  the  selection  of  cions,  or 
buds.  The  illustrations  (Fig.  1)  furnish  a  good  example  of  the 
budding  sticks  and  the  method  of  preparing  them  for  budding.  The 
budding  sticks  or  buds  having  been  prepared,  they  are  placed  in  a 
box  and  covered  either  with  wet  sacks  or  moss.  In  taking  them  to  the 
field,  it  is  advisable  to  never  allow  the  sun  to  strike  them.  A  small, 
shallow  box,  with  a  layer  of  wet  moss  at  the  bottom,  on  top  of  which  the 
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points  B  and  C.    E.  The  ei 
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buds  are  placed  and  covered  with  a  wet  burlap  sack,  is  much  preferred. 
As  the  operator  proceeds,  only  one  stick  is  taken  out  and  used  at  a  time. 
■  The  operation  is  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  called 
^  "  budding  knife."  F^.  2  represents  a  favorite  style  with 
I  me,  and  is  called  the  Saynor;  there  are  others  that  are 
~  also  very  good,  such  as  the  I  X  L,  or  Wostenholm. 
I  A  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  bark  of  the  young  tree 
g  by  simply  pressing  the  point  of  the  knife  against  the  bark 
S  and  drawing  it  up,  making  a  cut  from  about  one  quarter  to 
!"  one  half  of  an  inch  long;  then  by  placing  the  knife  trana- 
_j  versely,  and  with  a  slight  twist  of  the  hand  from  left  to 
n  o  right,  the  transverse  cut  is  made  {Fig.  3).  At  the  same 
si  I  time  the  edges  of  the  bark  become  loosened,  so  as  to  easily 
^  I  admit  the  bud;  then  by  pressing  the  bud  it  will  work  its 
§  way  downward  in  the  slit  until  it  reaches  a  firm  position, 
t  and  the  bark  covers  it  tightly.  The  buds  are  then  tied 
H  firmly  with  good,  soft  cotton  twine,  and  left  in  that  position 
'^  until  the  time  comes  for  the  strings  to  be  cut,  or  the  buds 
■g  started  or  left  to  lie  dormant,  as  will  be  explained  later  on. 
I  The  cutting  of  the  bud  from  the  stick  becomes  an 
a  important  factor.  The  bud  should  not  contain  too  much 
^  wood,  and  should  not  be  cut  so  thin  that  when  tied  it  is 
'^  squeezed  into  nothing,  For  this  reason  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  use  large  and  plump  buds.  The  stick  is  held  firmly  with  the  left 
nand  and  the  bud  cut  with  the  right,  as  shown  in  Fig,  4. 
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.pr*Kur.rKv.'S.s.t.i  .««'-.»■ 

The  bud  i,  the-  i..»ted.in  tb.  »'»  °V»XX"„  jtSs^thrbi 
Th,b„d  iB  then  tied;  to,  »>■  P»5P»;g°od,  «.fl  o^^^^^^^^^^  t, 

The  work  c.n  be  done  more  »P^J^»J*  f  °t*y  ft,„  ,hen  other  mate- 
^  i  riajB,  such  a,  oloth  .tripe,  etc.,  are  u»d 
II  Many  tie  differently  from  others.  Some 
si,  orefer  to  commence  the  operation  by 
is  Kpping  the  twine  below, the  bud  fir.t, 
I.S  and  wrap  until  the  top  IB  "f^'^-i 
!i  much  prefer  to  begin  the  wrapping  above 
g.5  the  bud  and  finish  at  the  to'tom.  B  i> 
"',  oS  great  advantage,  because  the  bnd  will 
"g  not  slip  while  being  tied,  and  it  IB  kept 
•S^     in  position,  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to 

I  Blip  or  rcla%,  drives  it  down  further  into 
l-a  the  Bht,  and  in  this  way  a  most  perteet 
sl     fit  iB  obtained.    The  pnncipa   and  inort 

II  important  part  of  the  operation  hes  m 
a  tying  the  bids  well,  for  ifthey  should  be 
l:  tied  loosely  the  air  gets  between  the  bud 
:=  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  cau.inS 
g|  the  Bap  between  them  to  dry  and  pre 
-'=^     '»?|'Sfe'w*le?i.  favorable  the  strings 

ean  be  cut  in  fourteen  ^'^•,  JV„XtoSdtrtn„*:r°rkX»t 
ri^^ai'so^m^^':. -«.'r  ba°rtt"^n  and  the  buds  to  dry  out. 
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la  the  summer  young  peach  trees  grow  very  rapidly,  and  sometimes  the 
strings  will  cut  into  the  bark,  and  in  this  way  many  buds  are  lost,  there- 
fore they  should  not  be  neglected,  and  the  strings  should  be  cut  at  the 
proper  time.  It  is  always  advisable  to  insert  the  buds  pointing  one 
i^ay — in  the  direction  of  the  rows — ao  that  in  searching  for  those  that 
miss,  in  rebudding,  or  in  cutting  the  strings,  a  person  need  not  spend 
time  in  searching  to  find  them. 

STARTING    PEACH    BUDS. 

The  most  important  point  after  budding  is  the  starting  of  the  buds. 
When  the  plants  have  been  budded  in  early  spring  (June)  they  can  be 
started,  and  the  buds,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  become  salable  trees 
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.  -^i  The  bcnsh  left  on  the  stock  to  induce  the  hud  to  start,  by  acting  as  suctiona— draw- 
"ig  up  the  sap.  B.  The  stock.  C.  Point  where  th-e  bud  may  be  tied  to  protect  it  from 
orwking,  D.  Point  where  the  old  stock  is  to  be  cut  away,  the  dotted  line  below  it  indi- 
cating how  much  the  bud  is  endoDgered  try  cutting  lower  than  this  line. 

°y  winter,  known  and  designated  as  June  buds.  The  starting  of  a  June 
■"id  requires  care,  as  the  trees  are  young  and  full  of  vigor,  and  brittle  to 
*  certain  extent.     If  the  tops  of  the  stocks  are  cut  entirely  off,  as  inl 


160  amo«'  «  ""<=  ''°"°  "  -O"™""""- 

.tartiBg  tads  in  a.  spring,  the  *°*^:  .'irS'dll'^Tfet .r'a^S 
stop  the  immrfiateflowof  Bap,andthet,ee  jua«  ^.jj  ^^^^^^ 

,„  W  the  tree  ««'■  ''f,^^/XSU.ch;™bove  the  tad,  this  win 
about  the  center,  say  about  ton  "  J™™ '™"|i  i,t  as  Mt  to  disturb  the 
giTe  the  sto*  a  slight  »l'~\?"''3XtKud  to  start.  When  the 
flow  of  sap,  and  at  the  same  '•■»«  ;°7f^°!,  ^  to„r  inches  the  main 
buds  start  and  have  made  a  po^th  «f  */»  «  »,°\„t  should  not  be 
stock  is  out  away  about  «  f '  '""J^^V"™  5?°  back  and  endanger  the 
£^^f  if  always  ta?4r.o^V„wtm.lLt  the  brush  to  ren,an,,  .. 

shown  in  Fig.  7,  at  A.  „^„wH,  r,f  a  foot  or  more  the  stocks  are 

olelSf  T.^iX  aTdVe  frp-^ay'tS  be  out  hack,  but  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  until  fall. 


r 


A   The  stock  trimmed  of  all 
C.  The  point  where  thetopwasc 


•h     B   The  point  where  the  bud  was 
;o  st^  the  hud     D.  The  hud  started. 


,,Withhud.th.ta.eletgoandlied,o™a„^th- 

'different,  and  does  not  '«<l»''%*t;''t;*'°t  tS™ou.  to  six  inches  above 
In  February  the  stocks  are  cut  back  about "»"  ™'  „„.„y  cultivated- 
Se  bud;  thL  all  the  ^^^  's  de"od  a^.y^  n^^^^^^^  .„a 

Slll»:Ser,Tbrn'n:nt"ousnuotr..or  shoots,  that  have  t,  b. 
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removed  from  time  to  time.  These  are  removed  by  hand-pruning,  they 
being  very  tender  break  at  the  touch.  When  the  buds  have  made  a 
growth  of  about  a  foot  or  over,  they  take  the  entire  flow  of  sap  from  the 
gtock,  and  therefore  suckering  becomes  lesa  necessary.  The  buds  may 
be  tied  to  the  stock,  so  that  they  may  make  a  straight  tree,  but  this  is 
seldom  practiced,  and  is  only  done  where  trees  are  not  grown  exten- 
gjyely,  as  the  buds  grow  remarkably  straight  in  the  nursery. 

SPRING  BUDDINO, 

In  this  method  the  tops  of  the  stocks  are  not  removed,  but  are  left 
undisturbed,  so  that  when  they  leaf  out  the  bark  may  slip  easily,  other- 
wise it  will  become  tightened  so  as  to  prevent  budding  at  this  time. 
Peach  seedlings  generally  leaf  out  early,  and  buds  inserted  at  this  time 
grow  and  make  large  trees  by  fall.  As  soon  as  the  bark  separates  from 
the  stock  the  buds  are  inserted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Three  weeks  after 
the  strings  are  removed  and  the  tops  cut  back  to  force  the  buds  to  start, 
the  same  as  in  June  budding.  The  cions  or  buds  are  from  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growth,  and  are  gathered  early  and  kept  with  the 
larger  ends  in  moderately  moist  sand  in  a  cool  place.  This  prevents 
them  from  starting,  and  they  can  be  kept  until  late  in  the  spring. 

BUDDINa  THE   ORANOE, 

The  best  time  to  bud  the  orange  is  in  March  and  April,  just  as  soon 
as  the  trees  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth.  The  sap  is  then  rising,  and 
if  budded  at  that  time  almost  every  bud  will  take,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  will  start.  It  is  best  not  to  cut  the  entire  foliage  of  the  stock 
when  starting  the  buds;  a  little  should  be  left  to  keep  the  sap  in  the 
stock  flowing,  and  induce  the  buds  to  start.  Summer  budding  is  per- 
formed in  July  and  August,  but  the  buds  do  not  then  start  even,  and  as 
many  start  so  late  the  growth  by  winter  is  quite  tender,  and  the  trees 
are  liable  to  be  nipped  by  frosts. 

The  selection  of  the  buds  is  very  important,  and  only  the  best  should 
be  chosen.  When  weak  and  immature  buds  are  inserted  they  often 
remain  dormant  in  the  stock  a  year  before  starting.  Buds  to  be  left  to 
lie  dormant  are  put  in  as  late  as  possible,  but  before  the  stocks  begin  to 
relax  in  growth,  to  prevent  them  from  starting  at  that  season  and  the 
bark  growing  over  them. 

STAGES  OF  BUDDING  CITRUS   TREES. 

The  different  stages  of  budding  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  etc., 
are  as  follows: 

The  selection  of  proper  buds  is  a  very  important  factor,  Fig.  9  illus- 
trating the  kinds  of  cions  or  buds  to  select. 

-first — The  vertical  incision  in  the  bark,  and  the  position  -in  which 
the  knife  is  held.     (Fig.  10.) 

Second — The  transverse  incision.     (Fig.  11.) 

Third — The  opening  of  the  hark  by  a  alight  twist  of  the  hand  from 
left  to  right.     (Fig.  12.) 

Fourth — Cutting  the  bud.     Fig.  13  shows  poaitioa  ofjjje  hands  ancL 
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Fig.  9. 
.Thomy  lemon  bud.    TborDleasoi 


kmte  and  the  point  ot  th.  buds  downward.    In.this  wa,  ths  buds  «• 
cS  oie'ni  andVch  sharper,  .nd  do  not  crack  ,n  cuttmg. 
fi/H— Bud  inserted.     (Fig.  14.) 
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Sixth — Bud  tied;  operation  complete.     (Fig.  15.) 

In  these  latter  figures  (Figs.  14  and  15)  the  method  of  cutting  hack 
trie  stock  to  start  the  bud  is  shown,  and  the  portion  of  brush  and  leaves 
jeft  remaining,  to  prevent  a  check  in  the  flow  of  sap,  which  are  removed 
later,  when  the  buds  have  made  a  start  of  two  or  three  inches,  at  the 
point  shown  at  a. 
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Budding  apple  .eedlrngsi-Bot^.  difficult  OP;^^^^^^^ 

i„ci.ion.,>    he..o„t.sm.e^„^t^^^^^^^^ 

p»ch.  The  b»l^^'^;<;»^j_  „^^  ,  I""'" '""■^"iSfTLf  ?nBeS 
three  oMrten  below— «s  shown  m  Fig.  16,  »nd  msenea 
under  the  hark  of  the  stock  in  an  incision  preyiously  made, 
as  ifshowrin  Fig.  17,  and  is  then  tied  with  cotton  twine; 
foVJlSTurpose  Sxtein-ply  is  »»=/ Pf^'has  naC" 
weeks  the  twine  is  removed,  and  if  the  bud  has  taken, 
Tt  is  letrto  lie  dormant  until  the  spring  foUow.ng,  when 

fUie Vt^ckrare  cut  hack  (in  March)  to  force  the  buds  to 

= S^Snr^^i^ss^Setii' j-Jsi 

^iLflT^lhouinS  r'budded  before  they  have  «>a.ed  to  grow, 

teoause  then  the  bark  tightens,  and  a  bud  that  has  to  be  

Sunder  the  bark  ottin  fails  to  "  take, "and  those  ftat 
Suannot  be  again  budded  that  =yf'°-'l;?,'jt?fl'„\°; 

3t4^sSi:;g\:?rS^^s:jjt^Hi^s 

Ir7t„  be  startS  to  make  what  is  commonly  called  June 
tads  Stocks  fiiishing  their  growth  early  in  the  season 
i?eLddS  early"  and  Stocks  that  grow  unti  autumn  are 
budded  late  The  buds  must  be  perfectly  developed 
Umleveloped  buds  remain  dormant  in  the  stocks  and  do 
n,Sst»l  even  with  the  rest,  and  as  they  do  not  start  until 
?heyh"™  developed,  sometimes  not  until  late  in  summer, 
(W  make  but  vorj^  little  growth  the  first  season.  For 
earfv  »ring  budS,  the  maturity  of  the  buds  ,.  hastened 
bv  pin?h"|  the  tips%f  the  shoots  of  the  trees  from  which 
(h«v  are  tl  be  gathered,  the  buds  being  taken  from  the 
StSst  before  they  start  the  »cond  time.  In  this  way 
.'-^ft'Shoot  ?.  mad?  to  liarden,  and  l^f =J^»,«  g  J^l,,. 
•"^•';°'tlI°t5^^ey' »  "striS'ed  S  theTliref  »d  packed  i. 
quantity  are  »«™;  '"fy  '5  ,,JgE|,  immediately  after  being  cut,  and 
P'i:'ay  5St'r°  u^ ''They  cai^t his  be  kept  fo?  two  or  three  week.. 


d  to  grow, 
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ALMOND,   APRICOT,   CHEERY. 

Almond. — See  method  of  budding  the  peach;  it  is  the  same  for  the 
ahnond. 

Apricot. — See  peach — the  aame  for  apricot. 

Cherry. — The  method  pursued  in  budding  the  cherry  is  very  similar 
to  the  method  employed  on  the  peach.  Mazzard  seedlings,  for  standards, 
are  budded  in  July  and  August,  and  left  ,to  lie  dormant  through  the 
ivinter,  to  be  started  in  the  spring  following.  Morello  and  Mahaleb 
seedlings,  for  dwarfs,  are  best  budded  in  August.  They  are  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  make  "take"  than  the  Mazzard,  and  the  operation  is 
best  performed  when  the  stocks  just  begin  to  relax  in  growth. 


The  chestnut  is  very  succeeafally  budded  in  the  summer  during  the 
growir^  period  of  the  stock.  The  following  illustrations  show  the  size 
the  bud  is  cut,  the  cut  in  the  stock,  and  the  bud  as  inserted  and  tied: 


.  A.  The  3tock  showing  the  incision  made  t( 
9iie  of  same,  and  manner  in  which  it  is  > 
ligatare. 

The  slit  or  incision  in  the  stock  is  made  first,  then  the  bud  is  cut  from 
the  budding  stick  and  immediately  inserted  into  the  slit  or  incision  in 
the  stock,  and  tied  tightly  with  soft  cotton  twine.  In  three  weeks  the 
strings  may  be  removed  and  the  buds  left  to  lie  dormant  until  spring, 
when  the  tops  of  the  stocks  are  cut  back  in  March  to  force  the  buds  to 
start.  The  operation  is  best  performed  in  August,  when  the  stocks  are 
making  growth,  and  better .  still  when  they  are  just  hardening  the 
growth  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  chestnut  is  also  budded  suc- 
cessfully by  the  ring  method,  as  described  for  the  fig. 
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See  method  of  budding  the  orange;  it  applies  to  the  citron  also. 
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The  as  is  pert.™  the  most  difficult  tree  to  bud.     The  milky  substanc. 


Fig,  19. 
A.  The  stock  prepared.    B.  The  bnd. 

rwu%ithU*^TettiMs=^s°^^^s.^£>  t£J| 
sl'riK!r.s%fthL°tetrtrru'ditx^^^^^^^^^^ 

^th  the  S  of  ft»  bud.    The  op>,atiou  should  bo  performod  m  August 

or  September. 

LEMON  AND   LIME. 

X,mow.-See  method  for  budding  the  orange;  it  ia  the  same  for  the 
^Tl.-See  method  for  budding  the  orange ;  it  applies  to  the  lime  also. 

OLIVE. 

PtnHHin<r  the  olive  by  the  ordinary  methods  ie  somewhat  difficult. 

ThfmSdfho?etaV»  -'•>  f'  ■"»/  »s"st,tor  sr.  i 

Tlifi  nlfl.te  bud  is  the  one  most  largely  used.  Ihis  is  one  oi  lue  uiy 
JmpYrof  aS  methods  of  budding^e  o^ve  and  can  be  opemte^^^J 
small  and  large  trees.  A  cut  is  made  on  the  stock,  ^"^  H,  and  the  DJP 
drawtf  down.  The  bud  is  then  cut  from  the  cion  to  be  a  little  Bmaue 
/Slbe  space  cut  in  the  stock;  it  is  then  inserted,  as  shown  m  Fig- 2t 
The  bud  consiBts  of  only  the  bark  and  an  eye.  At  every  leai  i"^ 
^abud'and  the  bark  being  cut  around  iM^P-?;^?,^^^!^ "S 
the  wood.  The  flap  is  then  turned  up,  co^^^^g^he  b«d  entirely,  an 
J«  tif^A  tiffhtlv  with  good,  soft  cotton  twine.  In  tbi-ee  weeKs  or  a  moi 
the  stS  m.S  be  removed,  and  girdling  the  tree  about  an  inch  or 
wo  SftbTSud  will  induce'the  bud  to  stari  ^^^.^'^ZTS^^Sl 
to  grow  well  the  top  of  the  tree  may  be  cut  away  a  foot  above  the  Duu, 
and  the  bud  trained  to  the  stock. 


Fig.  2 


Fli.2 


Fig.  20.    J.  Incision  (ordinary  budding)  in  the  stock.    S.Plate  bud.     C.  Bud  inserted 

"Vig.  21.    Plate  bud  inserted;  front  view,  ehowiug  flap,  which  is  turned  upwards  and 
tten  tied. 

Pig,  22.    Bui  inai 
known  as  the  "H" 

Another  very  simple  operation  consists  in  making  a  cut  in  the  stock 
in  the  form  of  an  H;  the  flap  is  then  drawn  both  ways,  up  and  down, 
from  the  center  cut,  and  the  bud  inserted,  the  flaps  protecting  both 
ends  of  the  bud,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  This  method  has  the  advant- 
age that  large  buds,  having  a  large  bulge  at  the  leaf  part,  can  be 
used,  while  they  cannot  in  the  single-flap  method.  The  other  figures 
(F^.  20)  show  how  the  buds  are  removed  and  inserted  by  the  ordinary 
plate  method. 

The  twig  bud  is  also  very  simple,  but  requires  more  skill  and  care. 
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By  this  method  the  cut  is  made  deep  into  the  wood  to  give  the  bud 
sufficient  bark,  as  most  of  the  wood  in  it  is  afterwards  removed,  The 
leaves  are  partly  cut  off,  leaving  at  least  a  half  inch  of  the  leaf  on  the 
bud  to  prevent  the  bud  from  drying;  then,  with  the  sharp  point  of  the 
budding  knife,  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  inside  of  the  bud  is  removedl 
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.8  shown  in  Fig.  24.  It  part  of  the  wood  is  not  removed  then  the  bud 
Snnot  take,  as  the  wood  in  it  preventa  it  from  uniting.  The  bud  is  then 
cannoi  lase,  .^^^^^^^  .^^^  the  stocli,  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  tied 
tishtly.  In  three  weelts  the  string  is  removed,  and  part 
of  the  top  of  the  Blooli  is  out  baeli  to  force  the  bud  to  start. 
As  the  bud  grows  the  foliage  of  the  stocli  is  gradually 
removed,  until  the  bud  is  able  to  talie  up  the  entire  flow 
of  sap;  it  is  then  left  to  grow.  This  process  is  performed 
at  any  time  of  the  year  when  the  sap  flows  freely.  Best 
results  are,  however,  obtained  when  the  bnda  are  inserted 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  the  operation  can  be 
-         ■  ■     a  much  better  advantage,  and  the  buds  wdl 


M  »v«.a  performed  to  a  mucn  Witter  auvaniago,  »..«.«.-  — - 
a..iioi..   J,„  i„  a„„e  height  before  the  winter  months  set  in. 


The  pear  is  budded  in  the  same  way  as  the  apple,  and 
the  operation  is  performed  in  lilse  manner,  eicepting  that 
the  buds  are  out  sharper  and  not  so  long.  .^"■' 'T^^"?^^ 
may  Ik,  budded  in  July  or  August.  The  cions  are  Ukm  , 
froi  the  trees  of  the  current  year's  wood,  the  leaves 
trimmed  off,  and  the  bud  inserted  m  the  same  way  as  the 
anole  Fig  26  shows  how  the  buds  are  trmimed  ot  their 
kaves,  and  the  si.e  cut  from  the  limb.  The  buds  are  cut 
.11  the  way  from  three  fourths  to  one  and  one  fourth  mchM  , 
long.  Point  »  (Fig.  26)  shows  the  length  cut  above  the 
bud,  and  point  i  the  length  below  it. 


The  plum  is  budded  during  the  months  of  July  and 
Augustf  and  in  some  localities  the  stocks  begin  to  relax 
their  griwth  quite  early;  they  should,  therefore,  be  watched 
and  budded  Wore  the  bark  tightens.  The  method  for  the 
plum  is  like  that  for  the  pear,  and  is  performed  in  a  like 
manner.  Fig.  27  represents  how  the  bud  is  cut  from  the 
stick,  and  the  length.  Many  prefer  to  remove  the  wood  in 
the  bud,  as  they  take  better,  hut  this  is  not  neM.BSary  »-hen 
the  knife  used  is  quite  sharp  and  properly  tied,  lor  time 
of  cutting  back,  starting  the  buds,  etc.,  see  pear,  peach,  etc. 


Fig.  2S. 
Buddliie  BUot, 

JThe-system  as  ciplaincd  for  budding  the  pear  will  sufSce  for  the 
/duince. 

WALMUT. 

The  walnut  is  budded  very  successfully  by  the  foUowing  method:  The 
bud  is  cut,  a»  shown  in  Fig.  28,  about  one  and  one  half  >»»1'«  Iff, 
The  cut  is  made  deep  into  the  wood,  the  object  being  to  give  the  bud  M 
much  bark  as  possible.  The  wood  of  the  l>u<i  »  then  part  y  remold, 
it  is  gouged  out  with  the  sharp  point  of  the  budding  knife,  as  too  much 
wo^  in  the  hud  prevents  a  proper  union.     The  bud  is  then  inserted 


into  the  inciaion  made  in  the  stock,  the  same  as  ordinary  budding  is 
done.  The  bud  must  then  be  tied  tightly  with  heavy  budding  twine.  In 
three  weeks  after  the  bud  has  been  inserted  the  twine  may  be  removed, 
and  the  bud  allowed  to  lie  dormant  until  spring.  The  walnut  does  not 
put  forth  until  late  in  the  spring,  therefore  the  stocks  are  not  cut  back 
till  then.  As  soon  as  the  buds  of  the  stocks  begin  to  swell,  the  stocks 
are  cut  back  and  the  inserted  buds  allowed  to  grow.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  cut  the  stock  so  close  to  the  bud  as  to  endanger  it. 
The  buds  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will  until  they  become  hardy,  then 
they  are  trained  to  the  stock,  the  object  in  view  being  a  straight  tree. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  July  and  August,  when  the  tree  is 
making  its  growth. 
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The  obiectB  of  eraftini!  are  the  same  as  budding,  but  the  operation  i, 
nerformeTat  a  se^'on  when  the  .toots  have  ceased  to  grow  and  have 
CSr  dormant  The»=  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  th, 
tact  of  the  cion  and  the  atocli  being  of  close  alliance. 

There  are  a  great  many  graft  ng  methods  in  use,  but  the  most  easily 
peSmeJ  aSd'The  Ist'^glnerallj  practiced  in  this  State  are  the  cleft 

burying  the  lower  ends  in  earth  in  a  cool  place,  ™'i,''5»  *""  f  f*  K 
fectfy  dormant  fo,  future  use.  It  is  very  important  that  ftey  be  Irog 
in  /moderately  moist  earth  or  sand,  not  too  wet,  as  they  will  rot.  In 
be  sd^Hon  o^f  dons  the  most  important  point  t«  Ij  observed  i.  the 
sdectSn  0?  prot«r  wood,  that  it  be  well  ripened,  from  healthy,  vigorous 
trees- 

OBAFTING  TOOLS. 

Kni„e..-Wo,  grafting  trees  iu  nursery  the  only  tools  ■>»"»• "?  ''t  " 
iSngVnife,  a  Wte  for  facing  the  cions  and  a  waxmg  pot  and  h'™h_ 
rS  hist  to  have  two  Itnives,  because  it  only  one  is  used  «  hecomes 
t  1.  best        ''»7tJ^„k.„d'„„8tforfaci„?.heconsproperly^^^^^^ 


dulled  in 

this  purpuoo  1  jjicici  »  %.>,."." —  t- —  <j  >n,a=Q 

which  should  always  be  kept  well  sharpened.     These 


t,,Vpu;pose,I,prefer_^.co„monp™ni.g^t^n,fe,^^^^^ 


with  diiorent  liinds  of  handles.     I  much  prefer  the  b«ct  h'Sfj  »J,jM» 

^^Tr?nrtio^SsS?o°iSry^b'fprr|p,Sif?|^3 

^  Lt  btcAaiSThas  al«/s  given  the  best  satisfaction,  and  i 
pr   :r°ablet  this  purpose.    Itt/e stocks  •" •"th   ^t't^^S        " 

stotkT^ftel  areSarge  to  be  cutoif  wife  a  knife.    Cutting   hem  witt 
Zars  should  be  avoided;  instead,  they  should  be  .awed  oif  with  a  fine 
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toothed  saw.  This  ia  especially  required  on  stocks  too  large  to  be  whip 
"  '  Fig.  2  represents  a  common  bow  saw — a  home  invention — yet 
it  gives  the  best  satisfaction.  In  this  the  handle  fits 
closer  in  the  hand  than  many  others  of  this  class.  Both 
ends  of  the  blade  are  fastened  by  means  of  a  little  screw 
onto  a  bolt,  having  the  other  end  riveted  into  a 
counter-sunk  hole,  the  upper  one  with  a  thmnb-screw 
nut,  also  revolving  in  a  counter-sunk  hole.  The  blade 
can  thus  be  turned  at  any  angle,  or  it  may  be  kept  in 
one  position  by  tightening  the  thumb-screw  at  the  end 
near  the  handle.  Two  small  pieces  of  wood  ate  riveted 
on  either  side  of  the  bow  at  the  lower  end,  which  serves 
as  a  handle,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hand.  The  bow  is 
made  of  steel,  and  springs  a  little.  These  saws  can  be 
made  by  any  one,  and,  for  cutting  large  limbs,  have  no 
equal,  as  the  blade  being  thin  and  narrow,  and  the  teeth 
set  wide,  will  cut  through  a  limb  with  gi-eat  rapidity 
without  sticking  or  getting  pinched  in  the  cut,  a  diffi- 
culty met  with  in  all  other  eawa.  The  blade  may  be 
reversed,  if  one  chooses,  and  made  to  cut  by  drawing  it 
instead  of  shoving;  in  this  way  they  are  not  so  easily 
I  broken. 

Fig.  8  is  another  home  pattern,  this  one  having  a 
handle  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  the  blade  guided 
by  it.  In  using  it  the  handle  and  bow  are  grasped 
together  by  the  hand,  which  sometimes  is  very  awkward, 
especially  when  large  limbs  or  a  considerable  number 
have  to  be  cut.  In  any  case  it  is  more  tiresome  to  the 
hand  than  that  shown  iu  Fig.  2. 

A  saw  called  the  "California  Pruning  Saw,"  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  Fig.  3,  is  also  a  desir- 
able one.  The  blade  is  fastened  by  pegs  at  each  end, 
which  drop  into  slots,  and  the  blade  is  tightened  by  the 
turn  of  the  handle.  The  only  advantage  it  has  over  the 
others  is  that  the  blade  can  be  changed  in  position  with- 
out having  to  remove  screws,  etc.,  but  this  is  of  very 
little  consequence. 

A  very  good  saw  is  made  by  simply  taking  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  such  as  orange,  locust,  or  any  hard  wood,  in 
which  a  hole  is  bored  through  at  each  end;  this  must 
then  be  bent  into  a  bow,  the  bolt  at  either  end  of  the 
blade  passed  through,  and  the  nut  screwed  on.  In  this 
way  all  that  is  required  is  the  blade  and  the  bolt  fasten- 
ings. 

Chisel  and  MaUet. — For  grafting  large  stocks  a  chisel 
and  mallet  like  F^.  4  and  5  are  required.  The  chisel 
can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith  from  an  old  file.  The 
point  or  hook  at  the  end  is  used  to  keep  open  the  split 
for  the  insertion  of  the  graft.  The  mallet  is  used  to  tap 
the  chisel  in  splitting  stocks.  These  are  made  from  any 
™id  of  hard  timber;  a  piece  of  locust  wood  answers  the  ^^-  ^■ 

purpose  very  well.     A  block,  either  round  or  otherwise,  is  bored  in  the 
■^Hter,  and  a  handle  driven  into  it,  and  at  the  other  end  (which  passea 
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througli)  a  peg  of  wood  is  driTeR,  to  prevent  the  handle  from  beooming 
iSL  iallet"  fonnd  in  stores  do  not,  as  a  rule,  gm  as  good  Bat.sfaefaoR 
as  one  of  these  home-made  contnvances- 

OPERATORS  RECtDIRED. 
In  EMfting  a  considerable  numher  of  stocks  in  the  nursery  it  is  hert 
to  hafe  thre!  men  perform  the  work  as  Ml""^/.'",';"* '^''tJ^Sonf 
and  make  the  incision  in  the  stock;  B  to  f° "?"  ^;™V°'"*.  *» X  -^ 
C  to  follow  B,  and  wax  the  grafts.  And  *"  ^""' 1"™^''"  "Sep 
added,  to  face  the  grafts  and  supply  B  with  *J«».  » ''''' ^  "'J-S 
close  pace  with  A  in  inserting  the  coris  into  the  sto*.  as  soon  .s  ™^ 
0  follow.  B  closely  and  waxes  he  p^tts,  usmf  f"  S'7"g°' arS 
paper.  The  paper  is  first  waied,  and  then  cut  into  strips,  lie"""™'? 
wraps  a  strip  of  this  paper  around  the  graft,  and  by  pressing  all  loose 
points  the  waxed  side  adheres  perfectly. 


Where  waied  paper  is  not  used,  grafting  wai  is  prepared,  and  tlw 
grafts  waxed  with  a  brush     For  this  purpose  a  graftmg  wax  pot  must 
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be  used.     The  one  shown  in  Fig., 6  answers  the  purpoae  quite  well,  and 
ia  perhaps  the  most  convenient  to  use. 

The  wax  is  first  prepared  in  another  utensil,  and  when  cool  ia  broken 
up  into  pieces;  these  can  he  carried  to  the  field  in  a  box  or  sack,  and 
kept  to  aupply  the  pot  whenever  required.  The  pot  consists  of  what  is 
cafied  a  "glue  pot,"  and  can  be  found  on  sale  in  most  all  hardware 
stores.  Water  is  first  placed  in  the  pot,  and  then  the  can  containing  the 
wax  ia  letdown  into  the  water,  and  the  lamp,  which  has  been  previously 
filled  with  coal  oil,  below  lighted,  and  in  this  way  the  wax  never  gets 
too  hot  to  apply,  neither  is  there  any  danger  of  it  burning  by  the  pot 
getting  overheated,  as  it  does  when  the  flame  plays  directly  upon  the 
receptacle  containing  the  wax. 

GKAPTING   WAX. 

There  are  various  formulas  for  making  the  wax,  but  the  most  common 
in  use  consists  of  rosin,  tallow,  and  beeswax,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: 

Was-- 1  pound. 

Tallow  (mutton  or  beef) J  pound. 

Roain ..  I  ponnd. 

Turpentine _  2ounoes. 

Prepared  as  follows;  Melt  the  rosin  and  tallow  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
add  the  wax,  and  when  well  dissolved  set  aside  and  add  the  turpentine; 
keep  stirring  until  the  turpentine  has  incorporated,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  use,  or  may  be  set  aside  for  future  use. 

Liquid  grafting  wax  is  made  by  melting  one  pound  of  rosin  over  a 
gentle  fire  and  stirring  in  one  ounce  of  beef  tallow.  Take  from  the  fire, 
and  when  it  has  partially  cooled  mix  in  eight  ounces  of  alcohol.  If  this 
cools  it  off'  too  rapidly  it  must  again  be  placed  over  the  fire,  but  great 
care  must  be  used  to  keep  the  alcohol  from  taking  fire.  When  well 
incorporated  and  cool,  put  in  tin  cases  or  glass  bottles.  It  should  be 
kept  well  covered  or  corked.  In  using,  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  is  worked  with  the  hand,  and  a  coating  placed  around  the  graft  and 
smoothed  over  with  the  hand;  the  mixture  hardens  soon  after. 

WHIP   GHAFTING, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of  the  divers  methods  of  grafting  young 
stocks,  and'ia  operated  either  in  the  field  or  indoors — on  the  bench.  In 
grafting  seedling  stocks  (one  and  two  years)  in  the  field,  the  stems  of 
the  stocks  are  cut  off  at  the  collar,  The  stems  are  cut  by  simply  draw- 
ing the  knife  upwards,  making  a  smooth,  even,  sloping  cut,  an  inch  or 
80  long;  then,  reversing  the  knife,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
center  of  this  cut  (towards  the  end)  a  slit  or  tongue  is  made  downwards. 
The  cion  is  then  prepared  (which  should  always  contain  three  or  four 
buds)  in  a  like  manner  as  the  stocks.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cion  a 
sloping  cut  is  made  downwards,  and  by  reversing  the  knife  a  slit  or 
tongue  is  made  in  it  upwards,  which  should  correspond  with  that  in  the 
stock,  into  which  it  is  then  inserted. 

The  bark  of  the  cion  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  must  be  placed  in 
^se  contact  on  one  side;  the  other  is  immaterial,  as  it  aoons  heals  over. 
The  union  of  the  two,  cion  and  stock,  should  be  complete  and  fit  firmly, 
The  grafts  are  then  either  waxed  over  or  wrapped  with  waxed  paper, 
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i  K£i.  •A-.''.sss..5-.K.s°t  i\rirrs".".A»-"' 


stock  from  the  out  a 
C  The  cion  insert 

ThiB  completes  the  operation.  The  earth  may  ther,  be  banM  "■J  eitta 
ide  with  a  hoe,  and  nothing  more  m  done  until  they  beg.n  to  B'"^  'I-™ 
?l.ey  rCire  Sention,  especially  in  keeping  them  clear  of  weed,  and  .1 
undesirable  growth,  suckers,  etc. 

BOOT  GRAFTING. 

For  root  grafting,  the  seedhngs  ot  one  or  two  y«'»»V»'"'  ^^^^^ 
up  and  the  best  roots  cut  into  pieces  about  four  inches  '"f-  "''»"'^, 
Sfken  indoors,  washed  free  from  all  dn:t,  '»*  S^f,^ '■^S^^J'.'-J  of 

long,  is  likewise  prepared  and  inserted,  as  shown  m  Fig-  8. 

It  is  then  waied  over,  either  with  wax  or  waxed  paper,  the  latter, 

the  floor  of  a  propagating  house  or  shed  sand  is  .y™""  »™ ';?',"u,. 


ho#e 


1.  The  p 

oot,  showing  sloping  cut  a 
t  at  A,  and  the  tongue  a 

t  .-*,  and  the  tongne  at  B. 

2.  The  cion,  showing 

sloping  cu 

t  B.     3.  The  Bnjon  of  dor 

and  stock  ready  for 

waiing. 

away  the  parts  united  (cion  and  stock)  callous  over,  and  Boon  after 
planting  begin  to  grow. 

CLEFT   GRAFTING. 

This  method  is  mostly  practiced  on  stocks  too  large  to  be  whip 
grafted,  although  it  is  also  operated  on  young  trees  BucceBsfully.  The 
stock  is  first  prepared  by  being  cut  squarely  off,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  at  g; 
a  sloping  cut  is  then  made  in  the  stock  at  /,  and  the  top  shaved  smoothly 
at  jf,  ao  that  thepoint  of  union  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  may  be 
plainly  seen.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  driven  into  the  stock,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  to  spht  it  as  represented.  It  is  always  best  to  prevent 
the  stock  from  cracking  or  splitting  clear  through.  This  is  avoided  by 
using  the  knife  properly.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  driven  in,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9  at  C,  and  the  blade  driven  in  at  B,  and  instead  of  forcing 
the  knife  down  further  to  produce  the  split,  it  is  drawn  upwards  and 
towards  you,  and  a  perfect  cut  without  cracking  through  is  made,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10  at  ft.  The  cion  {Fig.  10,.^)  is  cut  precisely  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge,  with  the  part  cut  for  insertion  in  the  stock  about  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  should  always  have  a  bud  at  the 
shoulder  where  it  is  to  rest  on  the  stock,  and  the  outer  edge  thicker 
than  the  inner,  and  inserted  so  that  the  point  of  union  between  the 
hark  and  wood  on  both  the  stock  and  ciou  will  exactlv  coincide,  as 
Bhown  in  Fig.  10  at  C. 

On  larger  stocks  the  stem  is  sawed  squarely  off,  and  the  surface 
'i'esBed  or  shaved  off  with  the  knife.  The  knife  is  then  driven  into  the 
stock,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  should  be  to  one  side  of  the  pith.  Thta 
^plit  is  kept  open  with  the  knife  until  the  cion  is  inserted.     It  is  alwaya  r> 
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i^z^    ,n        J     Tho   finn    BhOWjnK  III 


.    J.Theknifeasnaed. 


1  splitting.    B.  The  point  of  the 


to  split; 


llg.  10.    4-  The  cioii.  showing  h?" 'tj^  pyeyarM    w^eag^  ^^^^  ^_  ^^^^  horizontal  c. 
B,  The  stock  prepar 
h.  The  split    C.  Th« 


i'^slJ^tnX  ito.4  showing  ufedoU'fit  of  both,  a.d  r. 


Fig  11.    The  stock  split,  ready  tarecdve  thee 
mS  19      A   B   The  cionsmserted,  ready  for  wi 
v\f  \l'    A    The  cion ,  a,  b  The  horizonta  cut 
Jig- 13-  ^.\^°;  p" n't  o'f  cion  cut  obliquely. 
^tt'-lt:  ^Graft'rSdfn' stock  obliquely. 


le  chip  on  either  side; 
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h^t  not  to  split  too  deeply,  to  allow  the  graft  to  work  its  way  down  a 
little  and  be  held  firmly,  otherwise  the  graft  will  loosen  and  will  not 
adhere.  Then  again,  the  operator  must  see  that  the  stocks  do  not  close 
so  firmly  on  the  cions  ae  to  crash  the  ends.  To  avoid  this  a  small 
wedge  is  driven  into  the  split  on  the  oppoaite  side.  This,  however,  is 
seldom  required  where  two  grafts  are  inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig,  12.  In 
most  inBtances  both  cions  grow,  and  as  they  are  too  close  together,  one 
ia  afterwards,  removed.  There  is  more  than  one  way  to  shape  or  face 
the  cion,  but  the  point  in  question  should  be  the  most  expeditious  one, 
and  it  has  always  proved  that  when  the  work  is  done  rapidly  the  grafts 
take  better,  not  because  it  requires  carelessness  (which  should  not  be 
inferred),  but  because  the  sooner  the  graft  is  in  position  in  the  stock 
with  less  handling  or  whittling,  the  better.  Where  time  is  no  object 
the  following  is  a  very  good  method  of  preparing  cions; 

The  end  of  the  cion  is  first  cut  (obliquely),  then  a  cut  is  made  at 
a  and  b,  but  deeper  at  a;  then  a  shaving  is  taken  off  by  drawing  the 
knife  firom  the  end  towards  a  and  b.  This  cion  differs  from  the  one 
previously  described  only  in  the  method  of  preparation.  It  is  inserted 
m  a  like  manner.  The  method  of  inserting  the  cion,  and  the  splitting 
of  the  stocks,  is  not  confined  to  those  described,  and  growers  generally 
find  a  way  by  which  the  method  operated  with  can,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  improved.  For  instance,  where  the  splitting  is  done  obliquely 
instead  of  parallel,  the  grafts  take  better.  This  is  especially  so  in 
grafting  prunes.  The  barks  of  the  cion  and  stock  come  obliquely 
together,  and  the  cion  is  held  firmly  in  place. 

GRAFTING  UNDER  THE  BARK. 

This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  is  performed  just  as  the  sap 
begins  to  rise  in  the  stocks.  Young  peach,  plum,  and  pear  seedlinp 
put  forth  quite  early,  and  are  grafted  at  any  time  aifter  the  leaves  begin 
tfl  grow,  by  the  following  method: 

The  stocks  are  sawed  off,  and  with  the  knife  a  vertical  incision  is 
made  on  one  side  of  the  stock,  the  same  as  for  a  bud.  The  graft  is  then 
prepared,  by  simply  facing  on  one  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15  at  c.  It  is 
then  inserted  in  the  slit,  in  the  manner  that  buds  are  inserted,  and  is 
then  tied  and  waxed  over.  For  tying,  waxed  cloth  is  greatly  preferred, 
as  it  serves  both  purposes — that  of  tying  and  waxing — in  one  operation. 

GEAFTING  THE   PIG. 

The  fig  can  be  grafted  after  the  ordinaiy  cleft  graft,  but  budding  by 
toe  method  described  under  the  head  of  budding  is  more  easily  per- 
formed and  surer  to  take, 

A.  W.  Cass,  of  San  Diego,  reports  having  been  very  successful  in 
grafting  the  fig  in  the  month  of  February,  as  follows: 

"I  saw  off  the  stock;  split  it  through  the  center.  If  the  stock  is  two 
TO  four  inches  in  diameter,  I  put  in  two  grafts— one  next  to  each  side  or 
™''k-  I  cut  the  wedge-like  taper  about  four  inches  long  and  have  one 
OTtwo  buds  only.  The  cions  should  be  one  half  inch  or  less  in  diame- 
■^J.  When  the  grafts  are  both  forced  into  the  split  there  will  be  con- 
siderable space  unoccupied.     I  fill  the  space  with  hot  grafting  wai — 
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Fig.  16. 


Fig.  15.    A.  The  ci 


end  not  required. 

the  sm..  time  wiiing  each  turn  of  the  "J"*  ™^'™,»  °*  j^°  ;,„,lin 
whole  »eciet  is  to  keep  the  .ir  eicluded  ipom  '»»  ""J  jj'iJJ^'^rt  ji„e  t« 

Jespeete  the  rnleB  of  .ny  other  grafting  hold  good. 


GRAFTING. 

THE   WALNUT. 


The  walnut  is  quite  difficult  to  graft,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
pith  the  shoots  contain.  Young  trees — a  year  old — are  quite  successfully 
grafted  by  the  triangular  crown  method.  The  stocks  are  not  split,  but 
instead  a  triangular  incision  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  stock,  as  shown  in 


'?■  1 '  at  C,  about  one  to  one  and  one  half  inches  long.  At  this  point  the 
Wood  of  the  stock  is  generally  quite  solid,  and  the  pith  very  small.  This 
<^t  rather  consists  of  taking  out  a  triangular  piece  from  the  stock,  into 
^lUch  space  a  cion  is  inserted  of  the  same  size.     D  shows  the  space; 


A  the 


cion  to  insert.     The  cion  is  prepared  to  fit  the  corresponding 


fl  j^'  terminal  ahoote,  as  shown  at  A,  and  faced,  as  shown  at  K 

and  fatted  into  the  cleft.     It  is  then  tied  with  cloth  and  waxed  ovei  r> 
1e  soil  ia  then  banked  up  against  it,  covering  the  graft  and  stock  tl  V 

o 
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within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  cion.  In  tying  it  is  beet  to  use 
cloth,  and  to  only  wax  the  parts  cut  or  exposed,  eo  that  in  a  short  time 
the  parts  not  waxed  may  decay,  and  prevent  the  cloth  from  cutting  into 
the  stock.  For  making  the  cleft  and  facing  the  cion  it  is  important 
that  the  knife  be  quite  sharp.  This  operation  is  best  performed,  and 
most  successfully,  when  the  stocks  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth  late 
in  the  spring.  The  cions  are  cut  late  in  the  fall,  or  early  spring,  and 
kept  in  sand  preparatory  to  using. 

QRAFTItra  THE   OLIVE. 

The  olive  is  most  successfully  grafted  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  but  preference  is  given  to  those  grafted  in  March,  by  the  following 
deft  method: 


H 


Fig.  18.  Cion. 


In  this  method  the  stocks  are  not  split  down  the  center  as  in  the  old 
way,  but  instead,  the  cut  is  made  obliquely,  so  that  the  barks  of  the 
stock  and  cion  may  come  obliquely  together,  and  in  which  way  the 
grafts  make  a  surer  and  better  union.  The  graft  is  faced  on  both  sides, 
to  be  large  at  the  surface  side  and  thin  at  the  inner,  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge.  The  graft  is  driven  down  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  made  to 
fit  exactly,  the  barks  of  the  cion  and  stock  to  be  even  on  the  surface 
side;  the  other  side  does  not  matter,  as  the  cion  unites  with  the  stock  at 
first  only  on  the  surface  side,  and  in  time  both  sides  beal  over.  The 
graft  having  been  inserted,  it  must  be  tied  and  waxed.  For  tying,  cloth 
or  twine  may  be  used,  and  the  wax  applied  over  it.  In  grafting  nursery 
^^ir^Ssm  the  field  it  is  best  to  graft  them  low,  the  grafts  to  be  covered  with 
earth  to  within  an  inch  or  so  from  the  top,  leaving  as  little  of  the  graft 
exposed  as  possible.  This  is  a  protection  to  both  the  cion  and  slock, 
especially  from  scorching  heat,  which  causes  grafts  and  stocks  to  die 
back  when  left  exposed.  The  leaves  of  the  grafts  should  never  be  broken 
off,  but  cut,  nor  must  they  be  cut  entirely  off;  at  least  one  third  of  the 
leaf  should  be  left  (as  shown  in  the  figure)  to  prevent  the  graft  from 
drying  before  it  has  had  time  to  unite  with  the  stock.  Neither  must 
the  entire  leaf  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  graft.  The  trimming  of 
the  leaf  prevents  it  from  carrying  off  too  rapidly  the  fluids  of  evap- 
oration. 
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INSECT  PESTS  AND  TREE  DISEASES. 


Almost  every  steamer  that  arrives  at  the  pott  of  San  Fraucisco  from 
foreign  countries  brings  consignments  of  trees,  plants,  etc.,  and  so  far 
none  have  been  found  free  from  injurious  insect  pests.  These  consign- 
ments have  been  promptly  placed  m  quarantine  and  disinfected,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  There  have  also 
been  large  shipments  of  trees  into  this  State  from  Florida,  and  in  almost 
every  shipment  infected  trees  were  found,  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  the  insects  with  which  they  are  infected  would  not  live  in  this 
State,  but  these  theories  have  only  proved  fallacies.  The  same  theory 
has  b«en  advanced  with  regard  to  other  pests  not  yet  on  this  coast,  such 
as  the  plum  curculio,  etc. 

Several  years  ago  these  same  theories  were  advanced,  when  the  late 
Matthew  Cooke  tried  to  make  the  people  aware  of  the  disastrous  results 
that  would  follow  if  the  codlin  moth  were  allowed  to  spread.  Out 
climate  is  mild,  and  therefore  wonderfully  favorable  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  dissemination  of  all  tree  and  fruit  pests.  Recently  we  have 
read  with  much  amusement  the  many  theories  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  "yellows"  and  the  "rosette"  not  thriving  in  this  State.  But  in 
most  every  case  the  theorists  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  cheap  Eastern 
trees,  and,  of  course,  must  give  some  theory  or  excuse  through  which 
they  can  dispose  of  their  nursery  stock.  Recently  several  nurserymen 
have  arrived  trying  to  sell  Eastern  trees;  one  of  these,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  November  4, 1891,  said: 

Fate  seems  to  fc*  against  me.  I  arrived  here  (Freano)  last  night.  Have  only  seen  one 
nurFeryman  here,  aod  he  says  that  the  feeling  here  is  so  strong  against  bnyiiig  Eastern 
vci,  . ..._!  !..  .;i__         —and  every  other  naraeryman  I  have  met  in  California,  says 

- ,  ■,^—. ..  ...  —,w..d,  be  doni 

have  been  brought  in.  In  my  opinio.., . 
say  that  you  would  allow  no  horsea  to  c 
lieaves  into  California,  which  many  of  o 

Miere  would  be  no  danger  that  I  would  be  ....^,.f,  -w^^^v. ,„  .^-^  .,.^^  ^^^.^^,  ^^,- 

ticnlture  25  per  cent  of  all  the  money  I  get  for  my  trees  for  five  years,  all  of  which  I 
wouldforieit  in  CBsetheyellowsdeveloped  from  trees  sold  by  me;  but  if  it  did  not  develop 
ui  that  time,  the  money,  with  7  per  cent  interest,  to  be  paid  to  me.  I  wish  you  would 
""'enie  fully  and  at  once,  what  you  think  of  this  proposition,  and  whether  you  could 
^t  the  State  Board  together  promptly  and  see  if  they  would  ^cee  to  this  proposition. 
W  I  can't  know  very  soon  it  will  do  me  no  good,  as  our  packing  season  closes  usually  by 
tee  twenty-fifth  of  this  month,  and  we  can't  pack  four  hundred  thousand  trees  in  a  day 

.  It  is  well  to  be  cantious,  but  this  scare  deters  planters  from  planting  trees,  thus  depriv- 
»i?i  "'*'".  """l  the  State  of  millions  of  dollars  they  might  have.  Dried  frnit  (peaches) 
wui  certainly  advance.  I  think  it  is  cornered  now  by  speculators.  I  don't  think  there 
were  over  twenty  tons  of  peaches  dried  in  our  peninsula  this  year. 

This  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman  of  very  high  standing,  and  my 
only  regrets  are  that  he  should  be  in  that  business,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
"^  that  his  intentions  are  well  meant.  The  letter  also  contains  valu- 
able information.  Delaware  was  once  the  most  productive  peach  regioj 
oi  the  continent.     The  yellows  has  laid  almost  everything  bare,  ani^ 
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according  to  hi.  oim  statement,  the  entire  dried  product  was  less  thai, 
twenty  tons.     He  saja  he  would  be  willinf^  to  deposit  25  per  cent  of  all 
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sales  tor  five  years  for  the  privilege  of  seUmg  his  trees  and  :  „ 

to  his  letter  he  has  four  hundred  thousand  trees  to  dispose  of  this 
season.  If  that  amount  would  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  State, 
in  five  years  he  would  have  disposed  of  two  million  trees.  Certainly  he 
could  well  afford  to  give  25  per  cent  of  all  his  sales  tor  the  privilege  of 
disposing  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  yellows  developed, 
whSt  reJompense  would  his  25  per  cent  of  all  the  sales  be?  Neither 
could  the  damage  be  roughly  estimated.  At  the  rate  Baslorn  tree,  are 
selling,  i.  e.,  $75  per  thousand,  landed,  two  million  trees  would  be  wortt 
$150  000.  Thus  any  business  man  can  readily  see  that  to  sell  *1 00,000 
worth  of  goods  25  per  cent  would  be  but  a  small  margin  when  com- 
pared with  the  profits,  and  would  simply  be  making  ijie  State  the  agent 
for  the  sale  of  Eastern  trees.  Any  nurseryman  would  be  but  too  g  ad 
of  the  opportunity  of  allowing  25  per  cent  off  »1 50,000  worth  of  sales, 
whether  from  the  East  or  other  localities.  .    ,     , 

The  cottony  cushion  scale  played  great  havoc  with  the  citrus  industry 
of  this  State  in  late  years,  by  its  introduction  on  a  few  trees,  and  the 
damage  done  to  one  section  alone  amounted  to  more  than  the  total 
sales  of  citrus  trees  for  twenty  years.  However,  that  trouble  i.  over 
now,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  have  been  again  restored  to 
theii  former  healthy  condition  by  that  wonderful  little  insect,  the 
Vedalia,  which  might  well  be  called  a  miracle.  Should  the  "  yellows 
appear  Luch  results  cannot  be  expected,  from  the  iuA,  that  no  one  has 
yet  discovered  the  cause,  or  effected  a  cure  in  a  single  instance.  , 

We  appeal  to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  fruit  growmg  in  California 
to  guard  agauiBt  the  introduction  of  this  disease,  or  else  the  profit  and 
glory  of  pelch  culture  in  our  Stat«  will  forever  depart.  Once  the  disease  is 
Imong  us,  nothing  can  ever  stop  its  destructive  course,  and  the  beaut.M 
vaUeys  niw  devoted  to  peach  culture  will  be  laid  bare,  like  those  se^ 
tions  in  some  of  the  States  where  the  disease  has  appeared,  the  old 
stumps  only  remaining  to  tell  where  productive  orchajd.  ?nce  stood. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  times  may  not  come;  but  this  is  the  time 
for  active  woik,  and  we  should  not  wait  until  the  disease  is  among  us 
before  effective  precautionary  measures  are  adopted. 

The  following  letter  contains  solid  sense:  ^^^^^^^  uov.mto  8,  im. 


nent  horticulturist,"  I  hnow  of 

■■bettei 

yellowB    u,  -^ 

only  iraacine  all  evil  and 


cuard  aeainit  "  the  yellows,"  1  inclose  a  clippin: 

of  yesteMav.    With  all  dua  respect  to  "a  prom 

ir.  =„..  ,.1  Michigan,  far  above  the  average,  where  "the  yel 

nsual  eaterminating  extent,     I  have  long  s 


tins  floiiT-isied  to  its  nsual  eaterminating  extent,     i  nave  lopg  smi^  ^,.t\l 
^''o^e°s^than%o4^7a5d  why  take  4j^^ 

i"  in  this  atate?    "  God  and  humanity  forbid."  say  I.    My  superliaw  ™"'<'.'^ 
arine  all  evU  and  no  good  in  it ;  as  however  carefiil  the  party  may  aim  to  be  how 


jiessness  and  neglefit  are  liable 

that  will  not  mend  tiie  en 

Hoping  you  can  yet  "  nip  in  the  bud"  said 
Very  truly  yours, 


apbcarel 

ititthat 

■^  it  truly. 


prominent  horticulturist' i 


BS,  for  I  fesi 
"  intentflatfi. 


IFr. 


n  Baterfifield  " ' 


A'.-!s^t'j'}ipJ}:'jii'^.SxiSS^Z^^:':?tTl'^SSS' 


;  the  second,  that  a  humid  atmospher 


At  any  rate,  he  is  so  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  reasonings  that  he  intends  to 
bud  some  trees  here  in  California  from  trees  hnown  tobeinffected  in  the  Bast.  Of  course 
he  will  take  all  proper  precautions  to  have  his  experimental  trees  isolated  and  thoroughly 
quarantined  iigflinat  all  orchards. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  for  it  will  determine  what  we  may  have  to  guard  against  by  the 
most  rigid  restrictions,  or  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  that  we  need  fear  no  danger. 


It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  disease  will  disappear  from  where 
it  has  been  carried,  nor  has  it  been  shown  that  it  can  be  transferred  to 
as  rich  and  fertile  a  soil  as  ours  is,  and  the  finest  climate  known,  and  be 
relied  upon  to  disappear.  Until  this  theory  could  be  proved,  our  quar- 
antine against  Eastern  trees  is  the  only  safeguard. 

The  following  is  from  the  San  Jose  "Daily  Herald"  of  December  19, 
1891; 


:s  of  these  pests,  and  n 


are  sufficient  to  protect  the  public  interests  from  rascality  of  this  sort.  All  the  responsi- 
bility of  enforcing  the  law  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  8tate  Qnarantine  Officer.  He 
should  be  backed  by  all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  various  organizations  of  fruit 
growers,  as  well  as  by  every  individual  interested  in  the  bnsiness.  If  we  permit  these 
J..  ..  -.planted  in  the  valley,  we  deserve  to  lose  al!  the  advantages  we  have  gained 


ir  vigila 


x  and  intelligence  so  far. 


Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  if  the  pests  now  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  States 
once  obtain  a  foothold  in  California,  it  means  the  absolnte  rain  of  the  fruit  industry. 
Many  of  them  are  kept  in  check  by  the  severe  winters  of  the  Eastj  but  in  this  climate  of 


„    .    —    — , . „„. ,jr  orchards,  a:. _ 

le  the  last  of  our  magnificent  prunes  and  apricots.  Those  of  ns  who  are  familiar  with 
the  ravages  of  this  pest,  know  Ihat  it  often  does  not  leave  a  single  sound  prune  or  peach 
m  the  orchards  for  miles  together. 

Too  much  vigilance  cannot  therefore  be  exercised  in  this  matter,  and  the  "  Herald  " 
urges  every  fruit  grower  to  use  his  utmost  efforts,  not  only  to  prevent  the  planting  of 
trees  from  Eastern  States,  but  to  aid  the  State  Quarantine  Officer  in  destrcyine  them. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances  in  this  matter;  all  our  future  prosperity  depends 
upon  prompt  and  vigorous  action. 

The  following  is  from  the  "  California  Fruit  Grower  '*  of  November 
14, 1891: 

A  local  paper  states  that  a  prominent  horticulturist  of  Kern  County  intends  to  import 
anumber  ofyellows-infected  peach  ciona  from  the  East  and  insert  a  lot  of  the  bnda  in 
jue  peacli  trees  of  hie  orchard.  This  he  ia  eoing  to  do,  so  it  is  stated,  in  the  interest  of 
aci«ice,  to  determine  whether  the  peach  yellows  will  thrive  in  the  peculiar  climate  of 
Vaiitomia.  He  proposes  to  "quarantine  the  trees,"  and  presumably  the  air,  birds,  and 
jnsecta  of  the  region  as  well.  We  have  heard  of  lots  of  fcol-hardy  experiments  tn  our 
"me,  but  this  caps  the  climax.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  box  up  this  horticnlturist 
ana  send  him  to  the  World's  Fair.  California  is  too  slow  for  such  a  genius,  and  his 
«;quirlng  mind  shonid  have  a  broader  latitude.  The  fruit  growers  of  California  are 
an)  ?i?  science  wrestle  with  the  peach  yellows  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Eockies, 

J' .  "1,^  wan  who  imports  the  disease  into  tins  State  under  any  pretext  whatever  will 
■r"^*P''  himself  no  end  of  trouble  and  will  find  his  name  in  very  bad  odor.  Original 
lan.i 'I"  is  to  be  encouraged ;  but  when  it  comes  to  "bringing  smallpox  into  one's 
^3jj"y'0seewhether  the  children  will  sicken  and  die  from  it  or  aot,"  it  is  time  to  call  a 

1  have  taken  measures  to  ascertain  who  this  party  is  that  intends  to 
P^Pagate  the  disease  for  experiment,  and  will  try  and  prohibit  bin* 
npm  carrying  out  such  foolish  ideas,  and  through  which  means  thl  r> 
^iisease  might  be  introduced,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  fruit  induatfo^l  V- 
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The  BUblicalion  of  resolutions  of  warning  by  tl>e  Board,  and  a 
namnhlot  in  whieh  the  disease  was  described,  together  with  a  map 
Kin.,  the  dfatricts  aifeeted  in  the  E.St,  and  its  lap.d  increase,  ha™ 
hS  verTbeneadal  effect  in  preventing  many  carloads  of  cheap  Eastern 
twi  from  being  landed  in  this  State.  The  various  counties  have 
■  appointed  County  Boards  of  Horticultural  Comm.ssioneis,  «nd  >'  ««i> 
sE  be  said  th/t  the  interests  of  the  county  each  represents  are  not 
„e  Lkedtandall  are  doing  good  and  «»-'"«»»*.„  I^'S^thl 
letter  from  a  large  dealer  in  Eastern  trees  is  added,  to  show  that  tHe 
warnings  thrown  out  have  not  been  altogether  »  moonshine ; 

8ah  Josi,  November  6, 1891. 

B,.-  I  li.™  anally  deeWd,  by  M.»  cl  my  M.»d.  In  Ih.  Eut,  not  to  rt.k  U..  .moy- 
ance  of  shipping  ia  any  Eastern  peacb  trees. 

The  following -is  from  the  Riverside  "Press"  of  November  14, 1891; 

their  action  in  condemning  the  p^cttire^growu^o  charges  the  Secretary 

of  the  danger  apprehende^from  the  y^J^°7«  ^-"^l  '^^^^  that  much  Eastern  sto^ 
with  taTing  b^n  subsidized  by  local  uura^yme^u^^  Oregon  nurseries,  in  spile 

is  being  carried  into  California  by  "^y.^  ,,n,^ries  in  fliEsonri  are  entirely  free  from  tlie 
of  the  prohibition.  He  clidma  tliat  «>«  ""^■?^."1  ?Jf.^MS  raiid  from  lie  seed  of  titssi 
tronble'^fearsd.  and  thinks  ^«  «ho«ld  be  allow^  ^iXIp^^hoL^d^  of  dollars  to 
grown  in  that  State,  where  no  infectooiiejis^.^ena^  ^  the  quarantine  works  an 
prepare  himself  to  supply  tbe  Cal'f"™a  t^^ade  and  teei^  q  excessive  price 

K=s:!if^s^?l?d^vsi■saa\'^rs^,--pl.nun, .,«.,  ^ 

not  be  an  unmixed  evil. 

T(  ia  not  surnrising  in  the  least  that  they  should  complain  bitterly  at 
no  blgXSSIumptheir  infected  trees  in  »»' |'*i, /."J-J^ 
Sears  this  State  has  been  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  ^l'  Eastern  mu 
foreign  trees,  and  on  this  account  many  new  pest,  have  made  their  appear 
ance  here  Why  should  the  practice  be  allowed  to  be  continued  longer . 
Sere  is  no  reion  why  the  people  should  »»»  g"  ^^eir  o?cCrd.; 
and  avoid  the  risk  of  sooner  or  htter  k»''°8  f '''"™°  !°f  ^"'^^^^^^ 
which  they  must  do  it  the  disease  ever  gets  a  foothold  here,  as  notmns 

"'The  mToS  AssSe'd'  Press  dispatch  tells  us  of  a  measure  now 
before  Congress:  Wabhisqton,  Jannary  4, 1892. 

0.n.«sn,an  Oa«l....i  L.^r.p,,.a  .  bill  of  ^^tofort.^^^^^^^^^ 
of  Calffornia,  and  he  will  introauce  it  t°-J?^'"''"theClendar.    It  will  prohibit  the  intff- 

iisSni.",8.ronVf?«.fprn',;!;i!;ir.rdn™,'°.& 

-^dlin  moll,  ol  other  pest..  -'tiStffiuioSS  th.  law,  and  eoyen  ...ry  looph* 
ship  iiuec 
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nac  yioiauoua  -i..  "'■  -l'"'","ij  ^  orTmprisoninent  for  one  year, 
ahip  infected  trees  orplantfl  are  liable  to  a  ^"«„^t»i''{^'S,^tion  companies,  if  caoi 
bott.    Railroad  ship,  steamship  eipr^s  or  ^hertra„«porta^oP    i„to  anoU 

■V'arAtt^^a^r^n^ftTor|^     ut  Zt  'ecessary  to_convictjheni^  o 


Sl.bUO.     It  13  not  iicuvopoij    ^ ;;i'..."^M  found 

one  State  to  another,  bnt  if  danee.rons  tree,  "•>»»»„ 

anolhe^Stat.  irJ.^J,°K  f  SSr.'o5,TU«ht,l; 

companies  are  equally 


are  also  iiaoie  m  paj  o   ^^ir   ■" 

rS,^TsS^reSfgn^Van.£ej|..£»T^^^^^^^ 

K"DS"ilf.£SS-CoS°  ■"FSn'Si.S^or.Smihip  oo.panie.  are  .,n. 
"  T^idd  to  the  sUingeney  of  tie  1..,  oond.ok,,.,  oasl.-,  captains,  or  agent,  in  who- 


inftcted  plants  are  found,  can  also  be  fined  t2B0  each,  or  imprisonment  for  three 
'^nntbs  or  both.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  prepare  rules  by 
Shich  fransoortation  oompanieB,  and  their  officers  and  agpnta,  as  well  as  United  States 
"!S_  "„„o,.'f.iu.rfl  aeainst  the  violation  of  the  Act.    Tbe  dep  ... 


ioents  whose  aucy  it  siiaii  ue  to  uuiorce  tue  law.  . ..      .^ 

Ufa  have  Boards  or  Commiasiona  empowered  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
Sanaerous  pests,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  appoint  auch  Board  or  Commission, 
provided  no  expense  is  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  so  doing. 

This  bill  carries  no  appropriation  and  may  pass. 
The  following  is  from  the  *'  Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  January  16,  1892: 
r  local  agricultural  affairs  jnst  at  present  than 


There  is  n 


mportant  it 


e  which  ia  being  forced  on  the  practical  exclusion  of  Eastern -grown  peach,  plniii, 
and  apricot  trees,  because  of  the  ravages  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  dread 
diaease  known  as  the  "yellows."  This  issue,  interfering  as  it  does  with  courses  of  trade 
which  have  long  prevailed,  naturally  escitea  opposition  among  Eastern  tree  growers, 
and  upsets  the  calculations  of  local  tree  dealers  who  have  hitherto  relied,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  the  importation  of  Eastern-grown  trees. 

HProbably  no  measure  can  be  adopted  without  iaterference  andhardship  to  some  people. 
We  sympathize  with  Eastern  tree  growers  who  have  laid  out  their  future  upon  sale  of 
atock  in  California.  Some  of  them  have  been  very  enterprising  in  propagating  the 
varieties  our  planters  desire,  and  have  undertaken,  at  large  expense,  to  procure  Imds 
from  California  orchards.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  feel  a^rieved,  and  that  thCT 
protest  againat  the  position  now  taken  by  California  fruit  growers  at  their  public  meef- 
inKS  and  through  the  State  and  County  Boards  of  Horticultural  Commissioners.  We 
have  received  a  number  of  communications  on  this  subject  from  Eastern  parties,  which 
enlarge  upon  thegrlevousnessof  theattuation  in  which  theyareplaced,  and  we  sincerely 
regret  that  they  have  to  aufler  in  the  wa^  described. 

And  yet  what  can  Callfomlado  otherwise  than  she  has  done?  Here  we  are  with  a  vast 
and  growing  peach  interest.  It  is  by  much  the  greatest  deciduous  fruit  interest  of  the 
Stale  at  present.  More  than  this,  we  are  tree  ftom  this  terrible  disease  which  destroys 
peach  orchards  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  fire  or  tornado.  One  cannot  read  the  most 
conservative  reports  on  this  subject,  such  as  appears  in  the  Government  publications, 
without  being  appalled  at  the  insidiousness,  the  swiftness,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
scourge.  There  is  no  pest  or  pestilence  among  fruit  trees  which  can  compare  with  the 
but  little  understood  malady  known  as  "'peach  yellows." 

In  view  of  these  things,  what  can  we  do  but  protect  ourselves?  To  weaken  or  to 
provide  for  future  restriction  maybe  to  "lock  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen;"  the 
animal  ia  now  in  the  stall,  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  promising— let  the  doors  be  locked 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  movement  is  at  the  instigation  of  the  California  nursery, 
men,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  corralling  locally  tbe  trade  in  trees.  This  is  not  true  on 
the  whole,  and,  in  (act,  we  believe  they  have  had  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Perhaps  an  indication  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  California  nursery- 
nien  expected  to  handle  considerable  quantities  of  EaBtern-grown  peach  and  prune  trees 
this  year,  and  had  orders  plac»i  for  them  which  they,  in  some  cases  at  least,  counter- 
manded as  soon  as  they  knew  of  the  stand  taken  at  the  Marysville  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention. The  result  will  undoubtedly&vor  the  local  growth  of  nursery  trees.  but,nnleaB 
we  are  very  much  mistaken,  our  Califomia  nurserymen  had  very  litfle  to  do  with  the 
incisive  action  which  has  amounted  almost  to  a  practical  exclusion  of  Eastern  trees. 

Again,  the  present  Califomia  stand  on  this  subject  is  not  a  local  scare.  It  comes  about 
through  Eastern  publications  as  to  the  character  of  the  yellows  and  the  intensity  of  its 
ravages.  Current  Eastern  reports,  backed  up  by  Government  investigators,  must  be 
charged  with  this  protective  action  by  the  California  fruit  producers.  Juat  as  we  write 
the  mail  brings  us  a  new  Government  publication  on  this  question  in  its  most  startling 
phases.  It  is  entitled  "Additional  Evidence  on  the  Comniunicabillty  of  Peach  Yellows 
and  Peach  Rosette,"  and  is  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Smith,  the  Specialist  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  has  been  engaged  upon  this  particular  investigation  for 
several  years.  Let  the  Oalifornian  read  the  followingquotation,  and  see  that  bis  protect- 
ive action  is  not  too  early  nor  too  incisive ;  and  let  the  aggrieved  Eastern  nurserymen 
also  read  It  and  perceive  that  it  is  not  an  issue  forced  by  local  nurserymen,  upon  selfish 
ground.    We  quote  from  Dr.  Smith  as  follows: 

,,  It  13  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  losses  continue  in  the  infected  districts;  that 
«ie  disease  his  appeared  in  new  localities,  and  that  regions  now  healthy  are  also  threat- 
ened. The  yellows  Is  certainly  as  far  south  as  southeni  Virginia,  and  probably  as  far 
west  as  Arkansas  and  northeastern  Tesas.  Peach  growers  are  earnestly  advised  to  stamp 
"utthedfseaseupon  its  first  appearance,  and  are  warned  aKainst  the  importation  of  trees 
woin_ Infected  districts.  These  remarl^  apply  with  especial  force  to  the  Pacific  Coast; 
■"J.  m  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  apricot  and  almond  are  also 
"imject  to  the  yellows.  It  would  be  much  safer  for  the  Califomians  to  grow  their  own 
fti  ^'^^  ***^"  to  introduce  any  from  the  eastern  United  States.  If  trees  are  imported 
'li  Should  be  known  beyond  question  that  they  are  from  regions  where  this  disease  doap 

uiyiiizuLi  uy  -^^.i  ^/ ^/ -]^  IC 
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not  occur     The  mere  fact  that  the  nursery  stock  is  healthy  at  the  date  of  shipment  U 

~'fi5iu1?.Sn^r3rci'tonffS?rre;s^ 

disarm ^ritiSam.   .This  State  cannot  aitOrdto  proceed  longer  in  defiance  of  this  disease, 


the  recusal  of  Califomians  to  receive  their  trees  should  he  retaliation.    We  are  not  snr. 
'■i.Sr'SfeS.rtSiirt'iS'rh.^'oT.'jS^tVf  P..W  Oii.  ..d  .^^^^^^ 

''Si^rsKSSlst  t^raid  none,  „,hap,,  ,m  be  more^h^ed  0^^^^^^ 

brStSSrSy-'U-tKSyrriS^^^^^^^ 

remember  that  snobaetion  would  be  "ijin-yt"' ™"  "BJ'S,"  f"'  „Sy  a  m.nt 

„ „  „~-o-  c.nninai'  their  nttn  inveatmeots.    We  look  upon  ine  inreai  us  uiurciy  a  "i»iii 

3SSSS.SeSSESsnSaS;,%rt?s„;r.hSi3s 

upon  miaapprehension  quickly  passes  away. 

Th»t  the  Eastern  tree  dealers  are  greatly  eiercised  over  the  attitude 
of  California  in.  regard  to  the  impoi^^tion  of  <l.f-f  t'-".  -  ^3 


It  Will  be  Been  tnai  iner«  ib  a  uesnc  i.»  1,.^^^^-  ^j  ^.e—o  --  = 
remove  the  protective  tariff  from  foreign  fruits  in  order  to  injure  the 
California  indnetry.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt,  however,  but  that  euch  an 
effort  would  fail,  /or  no  matter  how  great  the  preaaure  brought  t«  bear, 
Congress  would  Aot  be  apt  to  lend  it^lf  to  such  a  heathemsh  movement, 
the  sole  object  of  which  ia  to  ruin  the  great  industries  of  Caliiornia, 
The  letter  reads  ae  follows: 


DEi 


the  largest  nurserymen 
York  State  NurseryQi" 
Eastern  uurseryi    " 


Hewaes,  Watijb  Cotjuxy,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1 
.:  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  fruit  g™Y!r,%>om1h^''of 


that  the 

.„v-„, o  aakilW 

1  ake  the  same  afatement 


__.    .. .  East  asking  n 

cij>  and  make  a  atateni —  --  ,    , 

.,^. , have  been  treated  by  California  Commissi  on  era; 

„„  ™  „,,  .-  the  National  Convention  which  meets  in  Jane,  and  raaketM 

th^Z  'The  object  of  this  request  is  to^have  a  1  the  °F^«^"'«"  ^f.^^^^^Sn^  p^n  ^ 

combination  to  get  Congress  to  take  off  the  duty  on  rm^ns^  Mapn^^ 

that  are  imported  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  reason  "l"?  ^fi*y.^,Yt^'  |"„a  that 

-  -lat^hey  beUeve.  and  1  would  not  wonder  .f  it^we^e  true  '^at  al^  m  uws^ 


the  reoueat  and  instigation  of  California  nurserymen  for  their  ow 

^Srer^rnoVubtthlttbewtolesalegroeeryt^^^^^^^ 

thousand  men,  will  join  the  nureeiyn- 

what  they  propose  to  do,  it  would  he  .. 

California,  as  it  would  let  iiijll  the  Valencia) 


J  a  good  many 


>.S'.XTSefc'&r.L%^1l;xr^h:  te^^ 


I  think  it  would  be  well  for  yon 
in  Califomift,  and  see  whether 


^1i^^^M^M;mB'B^!:m^l 


urely  wOI  ii 


s,  apricots,  and  proi 
'    a  great  protection 


„  .,  the  planteis 

lard  matter  to  get  it  back  a§aJn. 

would  be,  joinp 


¥:?iiB''p!,Sib'if;remX-?.zfain*°.sri'sr.<r^^^^^^^ 
?£rz'n^fti&jn«o»v-ssv'-'!i'-°-'.'.=-. 

was  ruled  out  of  different  markets,  so 
importation  of  beef.    I  would  like  to  ha' 


manufiictured  in 
.bat  they  had  ' "  "" 
e  you  consult 


law  m   uitjici^';  — ; 

ion  of  dressed  beet- 

....'apolis  and  St.  Pai^ 

repeal  the  law  against  tD« 
h  some  of  your  leading  men 


J  eiTe  me  the  best  information  that  you  can  as  ._  . 
the  planters  of  fruit  gardens  in  California,  and  do  it 
there  will  *■ 


^_„ meeting  of  nurserymen  the  last  of  this  month  in  the  State,  and  probably 

li-aimual  meeting  called  of  the  National  Conrention  of  Nurserymen  at  an  early 


Commenting  upon  the  above  letter,  the  San  Jose  "  Mercury  "  of  Janu- 
ary 20,  1892,  says; 

One  of  the  most  e:itraordinary  eshtbftionaoftbe  folly  into  which  spiteful  feelings  will 
betray  men  was  made  in  the  letter  of  Jackson  &  Perkins,  of  Newark,  New  York,  which 
wsa  published  in  the  "  Mercuiy  "  vesterday.  These  gentlemen  begin  by  asserting  that 
"itwillnot  befor  the  good  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California  to  have  your  Commissioners 
bum  any  more  Eaatern  trees."  This  assertion  Is  followed  by  a  statement  that  the  New 
York  nurserymen  propose  to  get  tlie  National  Nurserymen's  Convention  and  the  wliole- 
sale  grocers  of  the  East  to  combine,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Congress  to  take  the 
duty  off  prunes,  raisins,  and  apricots,  by  way  of  retaliation  on  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia for  refusing  to  receive  iuto  this  State  fruit  trees  from  the  Bast;  and  the  plain  warn- 
ing ia  §iven  that  unless  we  consent  to  receive  Eaatern  trees,  this  form  of  retaliation  will 


ing  Eastern  tre.  ,  ,  ...__,.._ 

tion  with  Caliiornia  nuraerymen.  The  aasertion  hardly  merits  the  trouble  of  contradic- 
tion. No  trees  have  been  burned  in  this  State,  nor  sent  back  to  their  owners,  unless  they 
have  been  found  to  be  infected  with  some  form  of  pest  or  disease;  and  when  they  have 
been  found  to  be  so  infected,  it  is  not  so  much  the  Caliiornia  nurseryman  who  advocates 
their  burning  as  the  California  orehardist.  The  Investigations  of  the  Government  have 
ibond  that  the  dangerous  disease  "the  yellows"  has  now  spread  all  over  the  East  from 
Delaware  to  Kansas,  and  from  Michigan  to  Georgia,  and  esperiments  have  shown  that 
it  is  readily  communicable  from  one  tree  to  another.  Under  these  circumstances  our 
orchardists  would  be  foolishly  reckless  if  thej  did  not  strive,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  in  that  of  the  State,  to  keep  the  disease  away  from  every  part  of  California. 
Aa  for  the  threat  of  retaliating,  by  getting  Congress  to  repeal  the  protective  duty  on 
onr  dried  fruits,  we  can  only  say  that  this  seems  to  us  a  little  bit  the  most  brainless  bluff 
we  have  heard  in  a  long  time.  We  have  no  intention  of  denying  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen  is  a  most  reverend,  grave,  and  potent  body,  and  we  admit  that 
where  its  dignity  is  augmented  bv  an  alUarice  with  the  wholesale  grocerymen  of  New 
York,  it  becomes  august  and  worthy  of  doing  obeisance  to ;  nevertheless,  It  is  not  bigger 
than  the  United  States  by  several  immense  degrees.  Congress  knows  very  well  that  the 
question  of  protection  to  American  industries  was  submitted  i^  the  people  four  years  ago, 
and  the  distinct,  emphatic  answer  given  to  it  is  still  visible  to  men  in  the  Senate  and  Uie 
White  House,  and  plainly  readable  to  all  in  the  McKinley  tariff.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  statesman,  or  even  a  politician,  will  be  Induced  to  believe  that  the  decision  of  the 
people  thus  given  can  be  overruled  by  the  threatening  nurserymen.  Congress  will  not 
undertake  to  repeal  the  duties  on  dried  fruits.  They  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  great 
system  of  protection  which  is  the  animating  spirit  of  our  indnstries,  and  to  which  the 
great  body  of  Americans  are  heartily  devoted.  The  threat  of  retaliation,  therefore,  is  as 
silly  as  the  assertion  that  Eastern  trees  are  burned  in  the  interest  of  our  nurserymen  is 
unfounded,  and  taking  the  whole  thing  into  consideration,  we  are  q^uite  sure  that  it  will 
oe  lor  the  good  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California  to  burn  as  many  more  Eastern  trees  as 
onr  Commissioners  decide  ought  to  be  burned. 


The  San  Francisco  "Examiner"  of  January  20,  1892,  commenting 
Upon  the  same  letter,  says: 

l\^^a  ^^'^^^  °f  the  Eastern  nurserymen  to  he  revenged  on  California  for  the  action  of 
W  tlorlieultural  Commissioners  in  seizing  infected  Eastern  nurserv  stock  can  he  borne 
mln  ^Vt^?'l"'*y-  ''^*  ^'"^  "'"'*  ""'  *<*  **  California  liuit  men  that  the  Eastern  nnrsery- 
nren  will  join  hands  with  the  wholesale  grocers  to  have  Congress  take  off  the  duties  on 
in  h"^'  ^P"'^ts,  and  prunes  will  cause  no  anxiety-  California  is  not  to  be  frightened  by 
fim.-  ^  possibility.  If  Congress  will  take  off  the  duties  on  the  articles  they  use,  Cali- 
™™ia  growers  will  consent  to  have  the  tariff  taken  ofi'  the  things  they  sell.  But  Con- 
Dm^  "  "*''  lifeely  to  listen  to  any  band  of  nurserymen  who  appeal  to  it  for  the  noble 

a??^*f  ^  being  revenged  for  not  tjeing  allowed  to  sell  diseased  plants  in  California, 
tn  Qi        ™'"  relaxing  any  of  the  protective  regulations  enforced,  California  isdetermined 
"""         The  orchardists  of   the  State  have  had  some  eiperience  n'  ' 


to  alreugthen  then 


™  aireugt  _  _  _ 

Tho""?*    P^ts  and  diseases,  and  will  keep  from  having  any  more,  if  that  is  possible. 
l(^^*'e  paid  some  millions  of  dollars  for  their  experience,  and  intend  to  avoid  fur" 
t-    "om  the  same  cause.    There  are  many  fruit  pests  and  tree  diaeaaes  in  the  East 


'e  never  entered  this  State.    The  exemption  of  California  from  their  ravages  ha 
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a  „.».r  of  good  lack  ,.lh.,  '?»,«' St  «5S""rTi?«So1,t°^^^^^ 

without  them. 

There  have  been  varioaa  assumptions  tl^a^the  action  of  the  SUte 
Board  of  Horticulture  ie  one  of  persecution,  levels  ^T  "^.StS 
nurBerymeuin  the  interest  of  Califorma  tree  growers  An  imputation 
of  this  character  is  too  small  to  require  serious  consideration  Su&ce 
it  to  Bay,  that  no  member  of  the  Board,  nor  any  of  its  o®**!:^' ^^a^^" 
ent  himself  to  so  small  a  business  as  boycotting  any  one.  The  statutes 
of  CaXnia,  providing  for  the  preventing  of  the  ^"t^o^^^TareSS 
of  insects  or  diseases  injurious  to  onr  fruits,  are  g^^^-^^l' ^.^^'^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^ 
any  manner  aimed  at  the  Eastern  nurseryman,  nor  do  they  re^h  n 
any  way  stock  that  is  not  infected  with  diseases  or  pests  that  may 
endaneer  our  orchards.  Eastern  trees,  or  trees  from  any  foreign  country 
may  beTmported  into  California  in  any  numbers,  provided  they  are  not 

'""Slws  which  have  been  enacted  to  protect  t^^^h or ticultnral  interests 
of  the  State  are  general,  and  people,  whether  residents  of  Cahfornia  or 
not,  are  presumed,  and  conclusively  presum^,  t^  have  notice  of  ite 
p?oVisions,  and  no  one  in  any  prosecution  under  these  Acts  can  plead 

'^SrculSu'Jof  eterj  or^  to  disinfect  all  fmit  trees  grown 

on  land?  uSted  w?th  any  i'nsects,  or  by  any  contagious  disease  known 
to  be  iniurious  to  fruit,  etc.  This  not  only  applies  to  home-grown  trees 
Lti  any  that  may 'be  brought  from  any  districts,  whether  m  the 

^"linie'^EilrVnreifm:^^^^^^^^^^^  perfectly  free  from  pests  and 
diseaes' there  would  be  no  trouble.  The  fact  of  the  d^^'ily  y^"^,^^  ^^t 
rosette  abounding  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  destroying  toe 
prcWcCdsSf^^^^ 

rigidly  inspected.  If  the  slightest  trace  of  infection  is  found  the  U^ees  are 
condemned,  and  proceedings  at  once  instiga  ed  to  have  them  destroyed. 
Sfone  tree  infected  with  the  yellows  gets  in  here  and  aft^."?;^'^  .  ^^ 
disease  develops,  the  duty  on  foreign  frnit  can  be  taken  oft  for  ther« 
will  be  no  neea  of  protection;  for  if  the  disease  spreads  with  the  rapidity 
U  does  in  the  Eastern  States,  California  will  have  no  frmt  to  protect, 
^e  disease  will  never  be  gotten  rid  of,  as  there,  -  -  f YndStJy  by 
.---ThPrP  is  more  danger  of  ruining  the  California  fruit  industry  f>J 
■  impSng  dSed  Ss  than  by  reaving  the  tariff  We  migh  recov^ 
from  the  eftects  of  tampering  with  the  tariff,  but  if  the  yellows  ever  get 
E  it  will  come  to  stay,  and  California  will  never  recover  from  it^ 

'^Lasily,  the  districts  in  the  Eastern  States  where  the  yellows  h^ 
appeared  were  once  flourishing  orchards  and  now  are  ^^f  hing  but  le^ 
ffi,  bare-limbed  trees  and  trunks.  California  is  so  situated  tha  careW 
■        -  3  should  be  exercised  over  every  importation,  and  it  is  i" 
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bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State  to  keep  out  all  known  tree  diseases^  and  fruit  pests.  The  i'ruit 
interests  of  California  bid  fair  to  become  the'  greatest  of  all  in  the  world, 
and  from  it  many  families  will  derive  comfortable  support  in  years  to 
come,  and  some  will  amass  exceeding  great  wealth.  Therefore,  these 
interests  deserve,  aye,  they  demand  protection. 

HOP   APHIS. 

The  English  hop  aphis  (Phorodon  kuvdli),  which  has  proved  such  a 
menace  to  the  hop  industry  of  England  and  many  sections  of  the  East, 
has  made  its  appearance  in  several  parts  of  Oregon.  In  August  (1890) 
several  packages  of  infested  hop  leaves  were  received  from  Lane  County, 
Oregon,  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  the  Phorodon  humili,  or 
English  hop  aphis,  I  at  once  addressed  letters  to  the  Entomologist  of 
Oregon,  Prof  F.  L.  Washburn,  and  asked  him,  in  view  of  the  threatened 
danger  from  this  pest,  to  take  every  means  possible  to  stop  its  spread 
into  this  State.  Professor  Washburn  later  visited  the  districts  along 
the  Mackenzie  River,  from  where  the  specimens  were  sent,  and  found 
those  districts  badly  infested,  but  the  injury  was  not  altogether  confined 
to  that  locality  or  to  Lane  County.  Marion,  Polk,  Benton,  and  other 
counties  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  results  of  Professor 
Washburn's  observations  were  immediately  published,  and  hop  raisers 
were  urged  to  destroy,  by  burning,  all  unremunerative  plum  thickets, 
upon  which  the  Phorodon  lay  its  eggs,  and  from  which  they  spread  onto 
the  hopvines  soon  after  hatching.  As  the  Phorodon  has  made  its  appear- 
ance eo  near  to  us,  the  hop  growers  are  urged  to  examine  their  vines, 
.  and  if  the  aphis  is  found  upon  them  to  at  once  communicate  with  the 
Entomologist  of  this  Board,  that  it  may  be  promptly  investigated.  The 
importing  of  hop  plants  from  Oregon  should  also  be  avoided,  as  in  this 
way  the  hop  aphis  is  taken  into  new  fields. 

From  the  following,  taken  from  the  "Oregonian"  of  June  5, 1891,  it 
appears  that  the  hop  aphis  is  also  in  Washington: 

.  }.P.  Hayes, 
le  of  an  ailoreSB  said,  in  refer- 
lO  concealing  the  fact  that  the 


taking  the  fact  that' the  hop  louBe_,  the  greatest  enemy  the  hop  grower  has  even  known, 
and  it  will  gain  a  foothold  in  all.    Something  mu 
intoW  injury,    I  have  prepared  myself  to  fight  tl 


.        „ -— -he  hop  louBe,  the  ereatt                              .  .           .. 

IS  here  to-day  in  most  of  the  yards,  and  it  will  gain  a  foothold  in  all.  Something 

be  done  or  the  crops  will  receive  untoU'  ■'■' —     "' '  '"  '     " 

insect,  and  I  want  every  man  to  do  the  s; 


INFECTED   TEEES    FROM    TAHITI, 

A  shipment  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  orange  trees 
arrived  last  June  from  Tahiti,  with  no  less  than  nine  different  kinds  of 
insects  upon  them;  of  these,  two  are  entirely  unknown  to  this  coast,  and 
are  very  injurious;  one  of  these  in  particular  proved  hard  to  extermi- 
nate. The  one  referred  to  lives  under  the  bark,  and  therefore  cannot 
"^  killed  with  remedies.  This  cargo  was  placed  in  quarantine  immedi- 
ately upon  arrival.  The  danger  of  these  pests  spreading  being  so  great, 
proceedings  were  instituted  before  the  Superior  Court  at  Los  Angeles, 
ihe  Court,  instead  of  ordering  the  trees  destroyed,  ruled  that  they  must 
^y  in  quarantine  until  the  importers  prove  that  all  insects  upon  them 
*re  dead.     Since  that  time  most  of  the  trees  have  perished,  and  thole 


ff 
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that  are  Btill  alive  have  been  repeatedly  treated  by  the  owners,  with  only 
partial  succesa  in  destroying  the  insects.  The  Attorney-General  will  soon 
again  inBtitute  proceedingg,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Court  will  order 
them  destroyed. 

This  and  many  other  cargoes  that  have  arrived  have  required  personal 
attention  of  the  Quarantine  Officer,  and  a  deputy  was  appointed  tempo- 
rarily to  inspect  all  ships  that  arrive  from  foreign  countries.  At  present 
we  know  of  large  consignments  of  trees  that  will  begin  to  arrive  soon 
from  the  East,  and  every  precaution  will  be  taken  that  no  new  pests  be 
introduced.  This  division  has  from  time  to  time  issued  such  instruc- 
tions and  advice  as  occasion  required. 

GBA8BHOPPEB8  AND  CRICKETS. 

The  grasshopper  plague  this  year  appeared  in  mAny  districts  in  the 
State.  It  is  not  expected  that  they  will  appear  the  coming  year,  unless 
there  may  be  species  that  did  not  hatch  this  year. 

Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn,  who  was  delegated  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  reported  as  follows,  viz.: 


ENrOMOLOGICAL. 


I 


AtCottonwoodlbeganmyobBerTstiona.  The  country  here  has  a  few  scattered  orehanla 

1  rea  sou.    I  noticed  afewgraashoppera.  and  some  vouns  trepa  wprf.  nT-nfj.M.pH  with  Iheb. 


At  Anderson  the  trees  and 


fewgrasshoppera,  and 


ng  trees  were  protected  with  bags. 


t^Ath  ^  A  ^^8  =°a  Tines  looked  well.  At  bedding  the  aoilia  a  graveUy  loam, 
and  the  orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  fine  condition.  From  Redding  to  lisson  I  found 
E^i^^;S^''v^l''^'?''''^''S''^'-  At  Montague  I  noticed  the  first  crioteta.  From 
JiriHi.?  I  «  -  ■  w  I  «^t«cted  to  find  this  place  in  trouble,  but  did  not  find  aaf 
a^t^  ^^r^S^""^  these  .insects,  Hon.  G.  L  Roberlson  kindly  gave  me  letten  to 
vlS^^i^^  h'  *tS"^  "^Ti  ?  ="''"'  "■'■^  """^^  "o^f  "f  Mont^fie.  On  July  3d  1 
on  ^ti^ml  ™^;.  ^  %  "i^"'  5?'"  "^^^  "«">'  abundant.  They  s^ed  to  feed  mtwt^ 
P™Iwi^f«?^S^"?^  T!^'  -*^'  '""''l  *'3'»  "^^^  cereals.  BBpecially  barley.  Mr.  ■ 
StaS^BonTW  ««'''''  VlrT.'?**^'  ^^^^^  ^^^l"  Jear.  but  they^re  extra  numeroOs 
Sf  th™  Ti.2^^T  ^°^  ^°J^  ^°l  ^°es  and  turkeys,  although  the  latter  soon  get  Hred 
Site  th^"''  ?f,Sr„r.'°???„^J?  ?^'"  fl«14«-  -ynd  -A  the  insects,  --^-  -"• 


j,  which  M 

h^t^i.YJVh^Tk    --'-"""e"  i."™t  iiiHcuHj  are  cauea  cncKets,  they  are  not  real  crick.    . 

I  ™  «^bU  5;^?S/  °^  '5"  Se-m  An<aru..&mai  iZSiL.    The  specimen 

■   ■  °^   ■     ""- ^*„  ??r]if  "^"-  ^  A  Pecubanty  of  these  insects  is,  that  when  one  geia 

body  of  the  injured.    About  10  o'clock  a.  m,  they  climb  the 

.A  th,.  *■ .,„..j thickly  covered  that  they  look  black. 

feni^~  flnil  "™b."  ■  Ti.rX,'=V»"j:'.  j","^  """!  '^^o  "U  6  P.  M.,  and  then  crawl  up  on  the 
^l^.'"Th^^;i;i^  TJ-}^  S^^^^J^*^.  two  ™«11  wi^gs  hidden  nnder  ?h.  pro- 


injnred  the  others  eat  tl 

fences  to  sun  themselveg,  and  the  fence  toaf^''aic  ou  mi 
'  "'•  "ley  ci^wl  down  and  feed  till  6 


About  1  o'clock  F 


..     ^^...^......^^  n4vii  unu  Diuoii  nioEB  Qjnaen  unaer  iub  piu- 

is  01  enormous  size,  coyering  the  two  other  thoracic  8egm«it!l, 


nolnm.    The  pronotum  ._ , 

and  is  well  rounded  behind. 

too  UteTii'^the''»Il«L''n  ^tT^KS^""'  ""^  *■?  ^'T^y  depositing  her  eRge.    I  arnyed  bm 

riStinona  maMP^^^ii^  i^*  "^^  "'  *''^*'"  "cMona.    Afew  females  had  a  wWttf 

ffiron«  wTth  a ^^o^„H,t*'^™'*.^  ■"?*  "">^  ""d  W"e  less.    When  I  ditalM 


and  in  thnw  with  lo..  ^^^1.  Yu    j™","**^'  '  ><™i«i  "le  eggs  not  thoroughly  develop 
Kd  b^arn^ited  and^^iii?  deTelopment  was  greale?.    I  found  pfacei  where  q 

aB»1SS2,^7^2??  'lS»'*ti«'  were  required  to  lewen  tiiefr  nn"*' 
am  movlDB;  bnt"^«i,SX^SS^  J^  <^«nide  for  one  honTTind  when  removed  «  wM 
i^te  w^^oS^S^^™*"!!^,  *S«"  ™t"n8  tbe  head  off  of  one  the  muwmUr  nw»»- 
S  to  flndtteh'hSta.  ™^^^'  hP".?"''  ?*y  **•  "^^^  *»>«  number  of  these  IM^ 
it.fK  ™-  rj  B^2r^"  gronnds  and  torn  the  soil  over    Thp  wintor  nt  Asaisn  was  a  tW7 

as  well  as  at  Newc^i.  1??^™^  ^P^™  ^^^  B"^*"  trouble.    At  Loom  s  and  Penryn, 
as  well  as  ai  ftewcasUa,  the  hoppers  were  very  numerous,  eating  everything  they  could 


J 
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tct,  When  they  had  no  winga,  a  wash  of  one  fourth  pound  of  whale-oil  soap  to  one 
llloii  of  water  was  found  useful  in  keeping  them  in  check.  Poisons  have  been  tried, 
fiiJh  as  Paris  green  and  arsenic,  in  proportions  of  three  parts  of  poison  to  ten  parts  of 
hran  or  flour,  hut  the  insects  are  very  restless,  and  it  doea  not  iill  enough  to  pay  for  tlie 
trmible     PhosphoniB  and  strychnine  in  the  above  mixture  were  tried,  and  ItiOed  them. 

The  beat  protection  to  young  trees  is  to  cover  them  witli  cotton  bags.  These  graaa- 
hoppers  not  only  destroy  the  leaves  but  also  the  fruit.  They  eat  the  akin  off  peaehea  and 
dnricots,  which  aoonturn  aour. 

Smolcine  *33  tried,  hut  did  not  affect  them.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  pesM  nezt 
vearis  to  watch  where  the  females  deposit  tieir  eggs,  and  then  either  plow  or  djg  up  such 

Gustav  Eisen,  who  was  detailed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  grass- 
hopper plague  in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley,  reported  under  date  of 
June  10,  1891,  as  follows: 

Grasshoppcra  are  breeding  in  large  quantities  in  portions  of  Tehama  County,  Their 
breeding  places  are  generally  low,  open  places,  sometimes  many  miles  apart.  In  these 
breeding  places  they  are  now  seen  in  very  large  quantities,  hopping  towards  the  north- 
east principally,  and  slowly  movitiE  i"  "lat  direction.  Between  these  breeding  centers 
hoppera  are  also  seen,  but  m  Yery  much,  smaller  (quantities.  Few  hoppers  have  as  yet 
ftttmned  the  winded  stage,  and  by  far  the  vaat  majority  are  now  only  half  grown.  The 
latter  do  the  principal  damage.  So  lar  no  very  great  damage  has  been  done  in  this 
county,  and  only  the  outskirts  of  soroe  orchards  and  vineyards  have  been  attacked,  and 
small,  outside  trees  defoliated  without  suBering  any  permanent  injury.  I  visited  the 
vicinity  of  Red  BlufT,  seven  miles  north  and  east  and  twenty  miles  west  and  south,  and 
found  the  quantity  of  grasshoppers  to  be  much  less  than  in  1886.  They  are  of  at  least 
five  different  species,  those  yellowish  and  striped  beina  the  most  common.  I  found  no 
crickets  anywhere  here.  _ 

The  orehardists  are  using  several  remedies.  One  consists  of  driving  the  grasshoppers 
by  means  of  sacks,  either  tied  to  sticks  or  tied  together  in  streamers.  The  hoppera  are 
driven  to  dry,  grassy  plots,  which  are  afterwards  fired.  Some  farmers  scrape  up  the 
jrraaahoppers  by  the  aid  of  buchets,  The  hoppers  ascend  the  tops  of  the  alfalfa  early  in 
flie  morning,  or  rather  roost  there,  and  are  caught  in  the  same  way  as  insects  are  caught 
with  a  net.    They  ore  thence  transferred  to  sacks.    In  this  way  one  man  caught  thirty 

Cids  of  hoppers  in  one  hour's  time,  and  three  men  caught  five  hundred  pounds  in 
e  honrs.    The  damage  to  this  alfalJ*  field  was  considerable. 

A  very  Bucoessful  contrivance  I  saw  used  consisted  of  a  long  trough  made  of  sheet-iron, 
five  Ifeet  long,  two  feet  wide,  back  two  feet  high,  front  three  and  one  half  inches.  This 
il  tirst  filled  with  coal  tar,  or  with  a  mixture  of  coal  oil  and  water,  and  is  then  dragged 
between  the  rows  by  two  boys,  by  weans  of  two  ropes  twelve  feet  long.  The  hoppers'fly 
np  and,  striking  the  high  back,  tall  into  the  coal  tar  mixture. 

la  Capay  Valley,  in  Yolo  County,  1  found  few  grasshoppers ;  indeed,  they  were  here 
rather  scarce ;  but  on  the  plains,  at  the  entrance  to  this  valley,  the  hoppers  were  very 
numerous,  and  some  little  damage  was  done.  Some  vineyardista  used  here  the  arsenic 
tndbran  remedy.  Around  Bisson  and  further  north  the  principal  damage  to  crops  is 
done  tiy  a  cricket  of  the  genus  Gn/Uas,  not  by  regular  grasshoppers. 

OTHER   FESTS. 

This  State  ie  as  yet  free  from  the  plum  curculio,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  always  remain  so;  yet  we  should  not  relax  our  efforts  to 
keep  it  out.  The  fact  that  this  insect  has  caused  plum  and  apricot 
growing  in  many  parts  of  the  East  to  he  abandoned,  and  that  they  are 
only  grown  where  heroic  efforts  have  been  resorted  to,  should  be  enough 
Warning  for  every  one  to  do  hie  utmost  in  preventing  its  introduction 
nere. 

In  some  sections  a  new  caterpillar  made  its  presence  felt  this  and  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  attacking  the  walnut.  It  is  a  very  serious  pest, 
^d  as  yet  new  to  science,  and  we  are  in  a  quandary  to  know  from  whence 
}*  "^e.  The  larvae  attacked  the  trees  in  such  immense  quantities  that 
^oe  destruction  of  the  foliage  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  Aa  soon 
3a  observed,  however,  measures  were  taken  to  destroy  them,  which  was 
"One  very  eifectually  before  they  had  done  much  damage. 

In  some  of  the  prune  districts  several  species  of  caterpillars  also 
Ppeared,  and  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  the  growers  were  takel  ^ 
13''  :IC 
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unawares  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  tliougli  tliey  would  devaslats 
eve'yS  before  them;  but  the  truit  power,  were  not  to  1»  worsted 
-and  promptly  adopted  measures  through  which  the  insects  were  p« 

'Th-e'sSton'S  fs'ropetlTwith  .  most  encouraging  future  before  it 
and  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  be  the  most  prosperous  season  tor  all 
fraitB  evetZown  in  the  State.  Fruits  of  .11  kinds,  Sowers  etc,  bloomd 
t™ely  yegetation  of  all  sorts  put  forth  as  it  had  neyer  before  "d  there 
™  Snefal  retoicing  at  the  outlook  of  the  season;  but  m  the  irndst  of 
Z  ferolcSig  came  myriads  of  malignant  insects,  that  stole  from  the 
growers  a  goodly  share  of  their  profits. 


SCALE   INSECTS   AND   KEMEDIBS. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SCALE  INSECTS,  AND  REMEDIES  FOR  THEIR  DESTRUCTION. 


MYTILASPIS    POMOBUM. 
[FigB.  1  and  2.  Plale  IV.] 

Infesting  the  apple  and  other  plants;  not  very  common  in  the  State, 
and  principally  found  in  old  apple  orchards.  The  scale  of  the  female 
is  mussel  shape,  more  or  less  curved,  of  a  purplish  hrown  color,  with 
the  exuvife  yellowish.  Length,  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  body  of 
the  female  ia  light  yellow.  The  last  segment  presents  the  following 
characteristics:  The  anterior  group  of  spinnerets  consists  of  from  eleven 
to  seventeen;  the  anterior  laterals  and  posterior  laterals  each  of  sixteen 
to  twenty-one.  The  median  lobes  are  large  and  wide,  with  the  sides 
parallel;  they  are  only  about  three  fourths  as  long  as  broad.  Each  lobe 
is  narrowed  on  each  side  near  the  distal  extremity  by  one  or  two 
notches,  and  then  rounded.  The  second  lobe  of  each  side  is  about  as 
wide  as  the  first,  and  is  deeply  incised;  mesal  lobule  with  mesal  margin 
as  long  as  lateral  margin  of  the  first  lobe,  and  rounded  posteriorly; 
lateral  lobule  about  half  the  length  and  width  of  mesal  lobule,  and 
similar  in  shape.  Third  lobule  obsolete.  The  plates  are  long,  simple, 
and  tapering. 

The  eggs  are  white,  and  are  arranged  irregularly  under  the  scale.  The 
scale  of  the  male  of  this  species  is  usually  straight,  and  of  the  same 
color  as  that  of  the  female.  At  about  one  quarter  of  the  length  fi-om 
the  posterior  extremity  the  scale  is  thin,  forming  a  hinge  which  allows 
the  posterior  part  of  it  to  be  lifted  by  the  male  as  he  emerges.  Length, 
■06  of  an  inch.  The  male  is  translucent,  corneous  gray,  with  a  dorsal 
transverse  band  on  each  joint,  and  the  portions  of  the  mesothorax  and 
metathorax  darker,  or  purple  gray,  with  the  members  somewhat  lighter. 

According  to  climate  and  locality  the  young  scale  hatch  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  June.  Color  yellow.  They  begin  to  form  the 
excretion  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  two  to  four  days  the  insect  is 
completely  covered  with  a  dense  excretion,  which  increases  as  the  larva 
grows. 

MYTILASPIS    CITRIC  OLA. 

[Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  IV.] 

Infests  citrus  trees.     Found  principally  on  imported  treesi 

Scale  of  female    long,   slightly  curved,   and   widened"   posteriorly. 

orown,  with  a  purple  tinge;  the  exuviae  brown,  with  delicate  margin. 

Ventral  scale  is  well  developed  and  of  a  dirty  white  color.     It  is  a  single 

piece  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  scale,  and  is  more  or  less  incom- 

^ete  posteriorly.     Length  of  scale,  .12  of  an  inch.     Color  of  female, 

P~?^yeIlow.     Eggs  white,  and  placed  irregularly  under  the  scale. 

iae  scale  of  the  male  usually  straight;  of  the  same  color  as  that  oJ 
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the  female  sometimes  almost  black;  the  larval  .kin  light  jellow.  For 
aboutme  Quarter  of  the  length  from  the  poster.or  end  the  soale  i.  th™, 
forming  a  hinge  which  allows  the  posterior  part  of  it  to  he  l.fted  when 
the  male  emerges.     Length,  .06  of  an  inch. 

ASPIDIOTt'S    PEBNICI08US. 
[Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  IV-l 

Infests  deciduous  fruit  trees.     Insect  »' «  SW'!  ""'VJ'^^'^^t 
™tor  which  is  pale  yellow,  or  sometmies  reddish  yellow.     It  is  circular 

Jfl^t  with  theeiuviie  nearly  central.     Diameter,  .08  of  an  inch. 
'°My'o7£nale  yXwish,  an^d  almost  ciixular  in  outline;,. egmenta- 
(ion  is  distin"    the  last  segment  has  the  following  characteristics:  Two 

i:  tcT:4trSu     t£  m'Sgin'S^rve^alsuriaoe  of  the  seg- 

i^lSa:S;es:^:u^.Jsf?=&-ilS 

Tthe  body  wall  bounding  it,  and  three  wide  prolongations  of  the 
'°STmSe"'dX»d   .S;hat":\o„ga.«l  when   fojly  formed 

°^  ^*'^^^"  MYTILABPIS   GLOVEKII. 

[Figs.  1  and  S,  Plate  IV.l 

£^rySn»ind';lSS."ay^t?n^e^./4f^^^ 
7avS      Body  of  female  light  purple;  last  ^S^^?* /f  °T^>,inf 
/SwhenTst  laid,  but  bLme  t-ged  -Uh  Purple  ^-^ 

The  male  scale  ie  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  temaie,  Dm  sma^ 
and  very  seldom  curved. 

ASPIDlOTUa   CITBINUS. 
[Figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  IV.] 
Infests  citrus  trees  mainly;  only  attacks  the  fruit  and  leayes. 
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— av.    The  ventral  scale  ia  light  colored,  and  remains  attached  to  the 
upper  one,  making  it  difficult  to  remove  the  insect  from  the  scale. 

LECANIUM   AKMENIACtJM, 
[Figs.  11  and  12,  Plate  IV.] 

Infests  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  etc. 

Color  of  adult  female  light  brown.  In  the  center  of  the  dorsum  is  a 
prominent,  shining,  circular  protuberance,  from  which  radiate  a  number 
of  small  ridges;  these  are  more  noticeable  upon  the  posterior  balf  of  tbe 
scale.  From  the  convex  center  to  the  anus  is  a  low  carina,  also  notice- 
able in  front. 

Length,  from  .20  to  .27  of  an  inch;  width,  from  .12  to  .15  of  an  inch; 
hekht,  from  .05  to  .10  of  an  inch.  Antenna  tapering  to  the  point, 
seven-jointed ;  joints  1  and  3  subequal;  joint  2  nearly  three  times  as 
long  as  joint  1;  joint  4  slightly  longer  than  joints  5  and  6;  joint  7  is 
nearly  the  same  as  joint  3,  and  tapers  to  a  point;  a  few  bristles  at  the 
tip  and  upon  each  joint. 

The  e^s  are  smaller  and  lighter  colored  than  those  of  L.  olem.  The 
larvEe  are  long,  oval,  l%ht  yellow,  darker  down  the  center,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  larvse  of  Olex  in  not  having  the  four  reddish 
brown  marks  upon  the  dorsum. 

ASPIDIOTUB   PIC  us. 
[Pigs.  13  and  li,  Plate  IV.] 

Infests  citrus  trees  and  shrubs  only.  Found  principally  on  imi)orted 
trees.    Attacks  only  the  leaf  and  fruit. 

Scale  of  female  circular,  with  the  exuviffi  nearly  central.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  first  skin  is  indicated  by  a  nipple-like  prominence,  whidi,  in 
freah  specimens,  is  white,  and  is  the  remains  of  a  mass  of  cottony 
excretions,  beneath  which  the  first  skin  is  shed.  The  part  covering  the 
second  skin  is  light  red,  and  the  remainder  is  much  darker,  ranging 
from  dark  reddish-brown  to  black;  the  thin  part  of  the  margin  is 
gray.  When  full  grown  it  measures  .08  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
body  of  the  female  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  color  is  white,  with 
yellowish  spots-     Eggs  pale  yellow. 

Scale  of  male  much  smaller  than  that  of  female.  The  posterior  side  is 
prolonged  into  a  thin  flap,  which  is  gray  in  color. 

Male  light  orange-yellow  in  color,  resembling  male  of  A.  awrantii,  but 
smaller,  with  shorter  antenna. 

AONIDIA    (asPIDIOTUs)    AUKANXIl. 
[Figs.  16  and  16,  Plat*  IV.] 

Infests  citrus  trees;  attacks  leaves,  fruit,  and  branch. 

Scale  circular,  resembles  A.  ficus  in  shape,  size,  and  the  nipple-like 
prominence.  Color  varies  from  light  greenish-yellow  to  reddish-brown, 
fhe  central  third  is  as  dark,  and  usually  darker,  than  the  remainder 
OT  the  scale,  and  when  the  female  is  fully  grown  the  peculiar  reniform 
™ly  is  discernible  through  the  scale,  causing  the  darker  part  of  the 
outer  two  thirds  of  the  scale  to  appear  as  a  broken  ring. 

Female  light  yellow  in  the  adolescent  stages,  becoymis  browni^a 


^ondas  brownish  fB 
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1.  r«™u.«  maturity.  When  ftUy  developed  the  Ihorai  extend.  Wk- 
■uatds  ill  a  large  rounded  lobe  on  eadi  side,  projecting  beyond  the 
eitremity  of  the  abdomen  and  giving  the  body  a  remform  shape 

Scale  of  male  smaller  than  that  of  female,  and  the  pOBtenor  side  pro- 
longed into  a  thin  Sap.  The  part  which  covers  the  larval  skm  is  often 
lighter  than  the  remainder  of  the  scale.  Male  light  yellow,  with  the 
thoracic  band  brown  and  eyes  purplish  black.  ,„.,.,,  h„j,  v,„ 

The  eggs  have  never  been  seen  exceptmg  m  the  female  s  body,  but 
laivB  having  been  found  under  the  scale,  it  is  supposed  that  the  female 
is  viviparous. 

BKMEDmS  FOB   THE   DISIOTBOTION  OF   TBEEB  IN  OBCHAKD. 

SUMMER    REMEDY   FOR   PERNICIOUS   SCALE   ON   PEACHES. 

14  pounds. 

Potaah —  — - -- ■         _        ,    8  pounds. 

Cftuatic  Boda  (S8  per  cent) - - - g  pounds. 

Lime,  uuBlacked - -- — .  ...       ^^  gallons. 

Fiaioil,  polar  or  aeal -- -- - 

Bi™rfio«..—Kri(— Dissolve  the  soda  and  potash  by  placing  them 
together  in  about  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water.  .       ,       +i.^ 

%.to«<i-Slack  the  lime  in  the  barrel  in  two  gallons  of  water  then 
add  the  fish  oil  to  the  lime  and  stir  well  until  the  lime  and  the  oil  have 
turned  to  a  thick  batter;  then  add  the  soda  and  potash,  water  boilmg 
hot,  and  stir  well  with  a  dasher  for  five  minutes  or  more;  then  leave 
standing  for  about  four  or  six  hours;  then  fiU  up  with  cold  water.  Do 
not  pour  in  all  the  water  at  once,  but  about  two  buckets  at  a  time;  stir 
well  as  the  first  two  buckets  of  water  go  in,  to  prevent  lumps.  Use  the 
following  day.  Apply  cold,  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water.  In  dis- 
solving itdo  not  boil,  but  weigh  the  amount  to  be  used  place  m  abarrel, 
and  on  top  of  it  poii  hot  water,  about  one  bucket  to  every  hundred 
;Suuds  of  oateriaL  After  pouring  in  the  hot  water  stir  lively  wth  a 
lasher,  uutU  it  is  entirely  dissolved;  then  reduce  with  cold  water  nntd 
sufficiently  thin  to  pass  through  the  strainer;  then  place  m  the  tank 
and  fill  up  with  water;  stir  well,  and  it  is  ready  for  use;  apply  cold. 

SUMMER    WASH    FOR    PBRNICIonS     SCALE,  FUNGUS,   ETC.,   UPON    DECIDUOUS 
TREES. 

.    .         .h.  20pounds. 

Whale-oil  Boap  (80  per  cent  Btrengm) - - 3  pounds. 

Sulphur - - -— " ■  "      1   pound. 

CauBtie  Boda  (88  per  cent) -- - - "  j   pound. 

Commercial  potash 

Water  to  make  ICM)  gallons. 

^^^-ei^cs  sulphur,  caustic  eoda,  and  potash  together  in  ^tout  two  gallons 
-V  water,  and  boil  for  at  least  one  hour,  or  until  ^^^^g^f.^f^K 
Dissolve  the  soap  by  boiling  in  water,  mix  the  two,  and  boil  for  a  Bhori 
time.     Use  the  solution  hot. 

SUMMER    REMEDY  FOE   PEAES   AND   APPLES. 

10  pouixl^- 

Caustic  soda  (88  per  cent) - - - - ""■     loponuds. 

Potash.  — - - ""  40po'Mi'l*- 

Tallow - - - - " " iOpoTuit's- 
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JXrections. — First — Dissolve  the  potaah  and  soda  in  ten  gallons  of 
water.  When  dissolved  place  the  whole  amount  in  the  barrel  (fifty- 
eallon  measure). 

Second — Dissolve  the  tallow  and  rosin  together.  When  dissolved  add 
the  same  to  the  potash  and  soda  in  the  barrel,  and  stir  well  for  five 
minutes  or  so,  Ijeave  standing  for  about  two  hours;  then  till  up  with 
water,  stirring  well  as  every  bucket  of  water  goes  in.  Use  the  following 
day,  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water;  apply  warm. 

B03IN   WASH   FOK   WINTER    USE    UPON   DECIDUOUS   TREE8- 

For  Pernicious  Scale  and  Lecamums. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  materials  for  the  winter  wash: 

Rosin...- 30  pounds. 

Caiistic  soda  (70  per  cent) 9  pounds. 

Fiaboil - *i    pints. 

Wattic  to  make  100  gallona. 

Directions. — Place  the  rosin,  caustic  soda,  and  fish  oil  in  a  large  boiler, 
pouring  over  them  about  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  cook  thoroughly 
over  a  brisk  fire  for  at  least  three  hours;  then  add  hot  water,  a  little 
occasionally,  and  stir  well  until  you  have  not  less  than  fifty  gallons  of 
hot  solution.  Place  this  in  the  spray  tank  and  add  cold  water  to  make 
the  necessary  amount.     Never  add  cold  water  when  cooking. 

LIME,  SULPHUE,  AND  SALT  REMEDY  FOR  WINTER  USE  UPON  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

For  Pernicious  Scale  and  Lecaniums. 

The  following  formula  and  directions,  if  properly  carried  out,  will 
produce  an  effective  solution; 

Un slacked  lime _ -  — - 40  pounds. 

Sulphur - 20  pounds. 

atoctaalt __ --  15  pounds. 

Water  to  make  60  gallons. 

Directions. — Place  ten  pounds  of  lime  and  twenty  pounds  of  sulphur 
in  a  boiler  with  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  over  a  brisk  fire  for 
not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly 
dissolved.  WTien  this  takes  place  the  mixture  will  be  of  an  amber 
color.  Next  place  in  a  cask  thirty  pounds  of  unslacked  lime,  pouring 
over  it  enough  hot  water  to  thoroughly  slack  it,  and  while  it  is  boiling 
add  the  fifteen  pounds  of  salt.  When  this  is  dissolved  add  to  the  lime 
and  sulphur  in  the  boiler  and  cook  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  the 
necessary  amount  of  water  to  make  the  sixty  gallons  should  be  added. 

EOSIN   WASH  FOB  CITRUS   TREES   INFESTED   WITH   RED    SCALE. 

Rosin 20  pounds, 

Rustic  Boda  (70  per  cent) 6  pounds. 

Pwlioil..      ••     >■  '  apovmds. 

Water  to  mate  100  gallous. 

The  directions  for  preparing  this  wash  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  the  rosin  wash  recommended  for  winter  use  upon  deciduous  trees. 
August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  spray  citrus  trees.  I 
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ROSIN  WASH  FOR   NEWLV-HATCHED   BLACK   SCALE   UPON  CITEU 


Eosin 

Caustic  soda  (70  per  cent)— 

Fish  oil 

Water  to  mate  10(1  galloni 


The  directions  for  preparing  this  remedy  are  the  same  as  given  for 
the  rosin  wash  for  winter  use  upon  deciduous  trees. 

WASH   FOR   BLACK   SCALE   ON  OLIVE   TREES. 

Directions  for  making  emulsion: 

Kerosene  oiKPearl,  160' test) — ulSlX 

Common  laundry  soap - - — 2I  SaUonB 

Water -- - - - - " -^ 

Dissolve  the  soap  by  boiling  in  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  wa.ter,  and 
while  boiling  remove  to  another  vessel;  add  the  kerosene,  and  churn  tor 
fifteen  minutes,  or  until  a  stable  emulsion  is  formed.  Afterwards  dilute 
with  six  and  one  half  gallons  of  hot  water  for  each  gallon  of  oil,  and  to 
the  mixture  add  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  home-made  soap,  dissolved 
in  hot  water.     Apply  at  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


ROSIN  WASH  FOR  COTTONY   CUSHION    SCALE. 


Caustic  soda  (TO  per  cent).. 
Fish  oil 


.  20ponnds. 
.  6  pounds. 
..    3  pounds. 


The  directions  for  preparing  this  wash  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  the  rosin  wash  for  winter  use  upon  deciduous  trees. 
Or  secure  a  colony  of  Vedalia  cardinaits. 
August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  spray  citrus  trees. 

GAS   TREATMENT   FOR    SCALE   INSECTS   UPON  CITRUS   TREES. 

The  amount  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (58  per  cent)  required  for  the 
different  sized  trees  : 


Directions.— Gower  the  tree  with  an  air-tight  tent;  place  the  necessary 
amount  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  pour  over  n 
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irater  afterwards  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  close  up  the  tent  for  forty 
minutes. 

FOR   MEALY   BUGS, 

Mealy  bugs  are  hard  to  exterminate,  on  account  of  the  tender  char- 
acter of  the  plants  they  infest.  Whale-oil  soap  (one  half  pound)  and 
tobacco  (one  fourth  pound)  water  (two  and  a  half  gallons)  is  the  best 
remedy.  Whale-oil  soap  solutions,  however,  can  only  be  applied  to 
hardy  plants.  Cold  tobacco  water  (one  pound  tobacco,  one  and  a  half 
gallons  water)  can  be  applied  to  soft- wooded  plants  at  any  time  of  year. 
After  the  tobacco  water  has  had  its  effect  on  the  insects,  one  or  two 
hours  after  application  it  should  be  washed  off  the  plants.  One  or,  two 
applications  will  rid  the  plants  of  the  mealy  bugs. 

The  following  sulphur  and  lime  solution  ie  also  effective: 

SiiJphor ---- 2pound8. 

Lime-.- 1   Pound. 

Water 2gall0ns. 

Boil  together  for  one  hour,  then  add  six  gallons  of  water,  or  more 
water  in  case  of  very  soft-wooded  plants.  In  case  of  tender  plants  allow 
the  mixture  to  cool  before  applying  it.  After  it  has  been  on  the  plants 
thirty  minutes  wash  off  with  cold  water. 

FOR  DIABROTICAS,    OR   SQUASH   BUGS. 

The  best  method  for  the  destruction  of  the  beetles  is  the  application 
of  a  solution  of  Paris  green — one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  This  application  does  not  kill  by  contact,  but  by  remaining  on 
the  leaves.the  beetles  are  poisoned  while  feeding  upon  them. 

Paris  green  and  sulphur — five  ounces  of  the  former  to  twenty  pounds 
of  the  latter — ^have  been  used  on  the  foliage  of  trees  very  successfully. 
The  sulphur  and  Paris  green  are  put  into  a  sack,  and  the  sack  is  tied  to 
a  long  pole  and  shook  over  the  trees.  One  application  has  driven  away 
the  beetles.  This  remedy  should  only  be  applied  when  the  fruit  is 
young. 

FOB   RED    SPIDER   OR   YELLOW   MITES. 

The  caustic  solutions  applied  during  winter  for  scale  insects,  and  the 
Bummer  remedy  given  below,  have  practically  exterminated  this  pest 
on  deciduous  trees. 

Summer  Remedy. 

Sulphur Sponnds. 

t^uatic  soda  (98  per  cent) 2  pounds. 

Wlials-oil  aoap  .!_        ,     _    26  pounds. 

Solution  (in  aU) _ _ 100  gallons. 

Directions. — Boil  the  sulphur  and  caustic  soda  together  in  about  two 
Sallona  of  water  (this  is  done  to.  allow  the  caustic  soda  to  dissolve  the 
sulphur).  "When  the  sulphur  becomes  dissolved,  add  the  soap  and 
*^il  Until  thoroughly  dissolved,  then  add  water  to  make  in  all  one  hun- 
'^''ed  gallons  of  solution,  and  apply  warm. 
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FOR  GRAPEVINE   FLEA  BEETLE. 

Paris  Bieen  i»  the  most  effectual  remedy— one  pound  to  two  hundred 
lallons  of  water— but  should  not  be  used  on  vegetables  under  any  oir. 
cumstances,  nor  on  fruit  trees  of  very  early  ripening,  unless  after  the  fiuit 
has  been  picked.  Strong  tobacco  water  is  also  very  effectual  in  destroying 
the  larva;.  Pulverized  sulphur  and  lime  (equal  proportions)  dusted 
over  the  plants  drives  away  the  beetles. 

FOR    RED-HUMPED   OR    LEAF   CATERPILLAR    ON  PRUNE   TREES. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  caterpillar  is  Paris  green— one  pound  to  two 
hundred  gallons  of  water— but  must  be  used  when  the  insects  are  quite 
small,  and  the  fruit  also.  The  trees  should  be  examined,  and  the 
remedy  applied  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed  If  they  are  allowed  to 
increase  and  become  large  then  the  best  remedy  is  hand-picking.  Tlpon 
iarring  the  branches  all  the  large  caterpillars  fall  to  the  pound,  and  are 
thrown  into  a  strong  caustic  solution,  which  kills  them  instantly. 

In  the  bucket  containing  the  caustic  soda  solution  a  wire  basket  M 
arranged,  which  fits  closely  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  Before 
moving  to  another  tree,  this  basket  is  raised  up  and  its  contents  (cater- 
pillars) thrown  away.  In  this  manner  the  liquid  does  not  require  to 
be  renewed  often.  Great  care  must  exercised  in  the  use  of  Pans  green 
at  this  season  of  the  year;  it  should  be  constantly  stirred  when  apply- 
ing, and  only  used  when  the  fruit  is  small. 

TOR   PEAK    SLUGS. 

Various  substances  have  been  recommended  for  the  destniction  of 
these  slugs,  and  of  all  the  remedies  used  none  have  been  so  eiiectual  as 
the  application  of  Paris  green,  the  same  as  used  for  the  leaf  caterpillar, 
i  «.,  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water  ilie 
solution  must  be  stirred  continually  while  being  sprayed.  It  only 
recuircs  to  be  strained  when  a  fine  spray  nozile  is  used.  If  a  ruboer 
disk  be  used  in  place  of  the  brass  plate,  no  straining  is  necessary  as  al 
grains  will  blow  through.  Great  care  should  be  ejercised  in  the  time  it 
is  applied;  if  used  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  the  pollen  m  the  blo.- 
Bom  will  be  washed  away,  and  the  blossoms  will  wither  and  Ml  oil. 
It  should  never  he  applied  until  the  fruit  is  fairly  set. 

FOB   ROSE  BEETLES. 

The  best  remedy  SO  far  known  to  destroy  this  pest  is  by  hunting  fcr 
thebeetles  and  destroying  them.  If  this  is  done  often,  they  can  K 
.exterminated. 

FOB   CURRANT   WORMS   AND  CURRANT    BPAN-WOBMS. 

Paris  green  is  the  most  effective  remedy— one  pound  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  and  even  stronger;  but  under  no  circnmstanoes  shouu 
this  he  apphed  until  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  Enhach  is  ais" 
effectiv.A>ne  half  of  a  pound  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  Buhach  can  w 
applied  on  tender  foliage  without  danger. 


r 


SCALE   INSECTS  AND   I 
FOE    ROSE    SCALE    ON  ROSE   BUSHES,    ETC. 


This  scale  is  quite  troublesome,  and  is  very  common  throughout  the 
State  on  rose  bushes,  blackberries,  aud  raspberries.  When  blackberries 
and  raspberries  become  badly  infested,  it  is  best  to  cut  out  and  bum  at 
once  the  old  infested  canes.  The  old  infested  wood  of  rose  bushes  can 
also  be  removed,  without  injury  to  the  plant,  and  the  balance  of  the 
bushes  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  strong  whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  warm.  Strong  caustic  solutions  injure 
the  plants.  The  soap  should  be  of  the  best.  The  raspberry  and  black- 
berry canes  should  be  examined  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
eround — this  generally  being  loose,  and  thrown  against  the  plants  by 
the  plow  or  cultivator,  covers  up  part  of  the  infested  canea, 

PEAK   BLIGHT  BEETLE. 

The  only  remedy  that  can  be  recommended  is  to  cut  off  the  limba 
when  they  show  signs  of  infection,  and  burn  tbem.  The  beetle  attacks 
the  trunks  of  trees  as  well  as  the  Umbs,  therefore  the  trunk  should  be 
well  protected.  Young  trees  {especially  when  pruned  high)  generally 
suffer  considerably  from  the  sun's  heat  through  the  summer,  which 
causes  the  sap  to  ferment  and  ooze  from  the  bark,  and  attracts  the 
beetle. 

FOR  COTTONY  GRAPE    SCALE. 

This  scale  is  seldom  met  with.  A  parasite  keeps  it  in  check,  and  on 
that  account  it  does  not  increase.  Being  a  soft  scale,  the  hot  sun  also 
kills  many  of  the  young  insects.  During  the  time  the  vines  are  dor- 
mant— in  the  winter — ^the  prunings  should  be  carefully  gathered  and 
burned.  The  body  of  the  vine  is  then  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  warm. 

POR  CANKER    WORMS. 

The  caterpillars  are  easily  destroyed  by  the  application  of  Paris  green — 
one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water — but  this  should  be  applied 
only  when  the  fruit  is  quite  small.  The  females,  being  without  wings, 
can  be  prevented  from  ascending  the  trees  to  deposit  her  eggs  by  plac- 
ing on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  bands  made  of  tarred  paper,  on  which  sub- 
stances like  printers'  ink,  slow-drying  varnish,  etc.,  are  smeared  from 
time  to  time.  In  ascending  the  tree  the  legs  of  the  females  become 
entangled  and  they  soon  die. 

A  good  protector  is  made  and  placed  on  the  tree,  as  follows:  Take  a 
strip  of  tin  four  inches  wide,  of  sufficient  length  when  encircling  the  tree 
to  leave  a  space  of  about  six  inches.  The  upper  edge  of  the  tin  is  bent 
oyer  so  as  to  receive  beneath.it  a  piece  of  muslin  as  long  as  the  tin  and 
^ight  inches  wide,  to  he  held  in  place  by  pounding  down  the  tin.  The 
ends  of  the  tin  are  bent  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  they  can  be 
hooked  together.  Placing  this  around  the  tree  with  the  cloth  upward, 
'he  cloth  ie  to  be  firmly  hound  to  the  tree  by  a  cord.  In  the  above 
■method  the  insects,  which  will  collect  in  large  numbers  below  the 
obstruction,  may  be  easily  kUled  by  brushing  them  with  kerosene  oU, 
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quantity  (a  very  little  U 


without  injury  to  the  tree,  unless  an  e 
needed)  should  be  used. 

The  principal  object  should  be  to  prevent  the  females  climbing  the 
trees  in  the  fall.  If  this  is  properly  attended  to,  and  the  trunk  under 
the  band  scrubbed  in  the  spring  to  destroy  any  eggs  that  have  been 
deposited  thereon,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  canker  worms.  In 
infected  orchards,  where  this  precaution  has  not  been  taken,  the  trees 
should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  in  the  winter  with  one  of  the  washes 
recommended  for  deciduous  trees.  Should  any  hatch  in  the  spring,  the 
trees  must  be  immediately  sprayed  with  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to 
two  hundred  gallons  of  water.  This  must  be  constantly  stirred  when 
applying,  otherwise  the  Paris  green  will  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tank. 

FOB  CODLIN  MOTH. 

The  time  to  apply  remedies  against  this  insect  is  in  the_  spring  and 
summer.  The  winter  work  must  consist  in  reducing  the  hiding  places 
for  the  cocoons.  As  these  are  often  many  inches  below  ground,  the  soil 
should  be  removed  and  the  hark  scraped.  The  arsenical  mixtures  have 
proved  the  most  successful. 

Strength  to  be  Used. — Spray  early  pears  and  apples  once  with  one 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water,  when  just  out  of 
bloom.  Spray  fall  and  winter  apples  {second  application)  ten  days 
later,  while  the  blossom  ends  of  the  apples  are  still  turned  upward. 
Use  the  Paris  green  without  any  additions,  simply  stirring  the  liquid  con- 
tinually, straining  it  before  using.  In  isolated  places  probably  one 
spraying  of  Paris  green  will  suffice;  however,  when  the  orchard  is  sur- 
rounded with  infested  orchards  not  treated,  two  applications  will  be 


3  Danger  of  Using  the  Arsenttes. — The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  in  handling  the  arsenic  mixture,  avoiding  getting  any  in  cutson 
the  hands,  also  preventing  either  human  beings  or  animals  from  eating 
the  young  fruit.  Stock  should  be  excluded  from  the  orchard  for  at  least 
six  weeks.  Paris  green  should  not  be  applied  after  the  fruit  has  com- 
menced to  turn  downward;  and  if  an  overdose  be  used  on  a  tree,  the 
foliage  will  be  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  the  leaves  will  fall,  and 
with  them  the  fruit. 

Band  System. — As  an  additional  help  in  decreasing  the  last  broods 
of  codlin  moth,  the  banding  system  is  certainly  worth  following;  but 
besides  putting  burlap  around  the  tree  about  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
rags  should  also  he  put  on  trees  in  the  crotches,  and  they  should  tie 
.examined,  as  well  as  the  bands,  once  a  week, 

^^  FOB   WOOLLY   APHIS, 


Remedies  for  the  Root  Form. — Liberal  dressing  of  ashes  has  a  teudency 
to  discourage  the  aphis,  especially  in  moist  localities,  where  heavy  dews 
often  moisten  the  ground.  ' 

GasUme. — About  one  and  a  half  to  two  shovelfuls  placed  around  each 
tree  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  Add  to  this  wood  aahes, 
placed  directly  around  the  base  of  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  one  inch- 
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Thus  the  migration  of  the  aphis  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  can  be 
prevented. 

Remedy  against  the  Branch  Form. — When  the  aphis  appears  on  the 
branches,  their  presence  is  noticed  by  their  white  cottony  covering;  the 
parts  affected  should  be  touched  with  a  small  brush  dipped  in  a  rosin 
aolutioii;  by  diluting  it  sufficiently  it  can  be  sprayed  on  larger  trees, 
being  harmless  to  the  tree.     (See  remedy  for  scale  insects.) 

FOB   APHIS   UPON   PLUM   AND   PHUNE   TREES, 

Cflnstic3Oda(08pet  cent) _ i    pound. 

Rosin - eponnds, 

W'ater - 40  gallons. 

Directions. — Prepare  as  directed  in  rosin  wash  for  winter  use. 

FOR   APHIS   ON   ROSE   BUSHES, 

Spray  with  strong  tobacco  water,  but  must  be  washed  off  in  about 
thirty  minutes  after  being  applied,  with  cold  water,  or  dust  with  buhach. 

FOR   BLACK    SMUT  ON  ROSES. 

Use  equal  parts  of  pulverized  sulphur  and  air-slacked  lime,  dusted 
ou  the  foliage, 

FOB    SCALES   ON  FLOWERING    SHRUBS   OB  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

ffhale-oH  soap  (80  percent) _ _ .  i  pound 

Water ___ %  ^lon'. 

Directions. — Dissolve  soap  by  boiling,  and  apply  at  a  temperature  of 
100  to  120  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

FOR   TOMATO   AND   VINE   MOTHB, 

The  best  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  these  caterpillars  is  hand- 
picking.  The  plants  should  be  looked  over  from  time  to  time,  and  all 
larva  found  destroyed.  The  tomato  caterpillars  feed  upon  the  plants 
voraciously,  and  in  a  very  short  time  strip  them  of  their  leaves.  The 
Caterpillars  are  so  large,  and  as  they  consume  considerable  foliage,  their 
damaging  effects  are  soon  observed  on  the  vines;  however,  it  is  rarely 
that  more  than  one  or  two  caterpillars  are  seen  upon  a  vine,  so  they  are 
easily  exterminated, 

■Oioee  attacking  grapevines  are  destroyed  by  cutting  them  in  two 
inth  pruning  shears,  thus  avoiding  handling  them.  The  best  way  to 
check  the  increase  of  these  moths  ia  to  destroy  all  caterpillars  as  they 
ate  found.  Where  the  larva  becomes  troublesome  it  is  well  to  examine 
"le  trees  or  plants  every  day,  and  in  this  way  the  damage  becomes 
nominal. 

FOR  THE  TWIG  BORER,  POLYCAON, 

The  best  remedy  so  far  is  to  hunt  for  the  infested  branches,  and  to 
"l!*  *  ."ire  into  the  hole,  and  after  working  it  around  severaJ  times  iti 
111  kill  the  beetle.    The  hole  is  then  plugged  up  with  wet  clay,  or  soap.l  {> 
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If  the  branch  does  not  break  down  by  its  weight  it  will  heal  over  in 
time;  but  if  the  limb  shows  signs  of  withering,  it  is  best  to  cut  it  off. 

Spraying  with  Paris  green — one  pound  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
gallons' of  water — at  a  time  when  the  Paris  green  cannot  affect  the  folif^ 
or  fruit,  tends  to  decrease  their  numbers;  but  if  the  larva  enters  the 
bark  it  is  then  free  from  any  poisoning,  and  must  then  either  be  killed 
or  the  affected  limb  cut  off. 

FOB    PEACH   MOTH   OB   TWIG  BOEER, 

The  only  remedy  so  far  has  been  to  remove  the  infected  branches  when 
found  and  burn  them,  but  this  seems  to  me  impracticable.  The  summer 
remedies  applied  for  the  pernicious  scale  have  also  destroyed  the  larva 
of  this  moth,  and  it  has  thus  been  prevented  from  doing  much  harm. 

FOR   STEM   BOBEBS. 

The  best  remedy  to  prevent  borers  from  infesting  trees  is  to  carefully 
guard  the  tree  from  scorching  or  sunburn.  For  this  purpose  a  shake, 
three  feet  long,  split  in  two  and  placed  on  the  south  and  west  sides  cf 
the  tree,  answers  the  case  well;  wrapping  with  sacks  or  paper  is  also 
useful.  A  coating  of  whitewash,  containing  some  soap  and  sulphur,  is 
more  preferable. 

FOE   UNDEEGBOUND  BOEEBS. 

If  a  tree  has  been  only  slightly  attacked,  so  that  half  or  two  thirds 
of  the  bark  can  be  saved,  it  will  pay  to  take  care  of  it.  If  it  goes  further 
than  this,  a  tree  will  never  become  thoroughly  sound,  and  will  be  ou^ 
stripped  in  growth  by  young  trees  planted  later.  Remove  the  earth  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  and  wrap  up  the  trunk  with  stout  parafflne  paper, 
and  pile  up  against  the  paper  air-slacked  lime  or  ashes. 

Whenever  a  borer  is  removed,  the  debris  and  dead  wood  should  be 
entirely  cleaned  out  and  a  smooth  surface  left,  taking  care  to  preserve 
the  bark  as  much  as  possible.  Then  the  wound  should  be  smeared  over 
with  grafting  wax  and  a  rag  tied  about  it.  In  this  manner  young  trees 
have  been  saved. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  underground  borers 
before  the  trees  indicate  their  presence.  Walnut  and  apple  trees  some- 
times are  observed  to  be  bleeding  (oozing  sap)  from  a  certain  spot;  this 
indicates  a  borer,  or  having  been  damaged  otherwise.  However,  the 
cause  should  be  carefully  looked  into  by  cutting  into  the  bark  and  the 
borer  destroyed.  The  wound  should  then  be  covered  over  with  such 
material  that  will  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  from  injuring 
thejiee, 

^^^-'''^  FOB    SHOT-HOLE   FUNGUS. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  any  extensive  experiments  have  been 
made  to  suppress  this  malady.  Many  growers  have  felt  the  attacks  of 
this  fungus  nut  slightly,  owing  to  late  spraying  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  with  the  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  remedy,  as  well  as  with  other 
solutions  into  which  fungicides  have  been  added,  such  as  sulphide  of 
copper,  sulphide  of  iron,  hyposulphide  of  soda,  sulphur,  etc.  In  adding 
these  ingredients  the  greatest  care  should  he  exercised  that  none  snct 
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1^  added  that  will  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  chemicals  contained 
in  the  solution  to  which  they  are  added,  as  in  such  instances  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  great  benefits  can  be  accomplished  by  their  use. 

To  secure  good  results  the  remedy  should  be  applied  just  as  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  which  must  be  followed  by  the  application 
of  fungicide  solutions  of  a  weaker  kind  during  the  growing  period  of 
the  tree.  The  remedy  should  be  applied  immediately  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fungus,  which  is  first  detected  upon  the  young  fruit  and  the 
developed  leaves. 

FOB    PEAB  CRACKINQ   AND    LEAF    BLIGHT. 

Where  the  disease  prevails  more  or  less  every  year,  it  would  be  well 
to  thoroughly  spray  the  trees,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  prepared  as  follows: 

Dissolve  sixteen  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  twenty-two  gallons 
of  water;  in  another  vessel  slack  thirty  pounds  of  lime  in  six  gallons 
of  water.  When  the  latter  mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  slowly  into  the 
copper  solution,  care  being  taken  to  mix  the  solutions  by  constant 
stin'ing. 

When  the  leaves  are  about  two-thirds  grown  a  second  application 
should  be  made;  this  time,  however,  using  a  solution  containing  the 
ingredients  in  the  following  proportions: 

Bnlphateof  copper epouuda. 

Lime g  pounds. 

Water... 22  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  copper  in  sixteen  gallons  of  water  and  slack  the  lime  in 
six  gallons  of  water;  then  mix  as  described  above. 

The  object  of  the  first  spraying  is  to  destroy  any  spores  of  the  fungi 
that  may  have  survived  the  winter  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  while 
the  second  and  weaker  application  is  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting such  spores  as  may  fall  upon  the  young  leaves  from  germinating. 
It  would  be  well  to  repeat  the  application  of  the  weaker  solution  every 
three  or  four  weeks  until  the  last  of  July  or  the  middle  of  August. 

The  following  summer  remedy  is  used  with  the  aim  of  destroying 
the  scale  upon  the  trees,  as  well  as  checking  the  progress  of  the  fungi: 

'^°iV^?T _ 8  pounds. 

Canalic  soda  (»B  per  cent) _ _.      2  pounds. 

Whale-oil  Boap __ 35pouuds. 

Solution  (in  aft) _._ _ _ lOO gallons. 

Boil  the  sulphur  and  caustic  soda  together  in  about  two  gallons  of 
^ter  (this  is  done  to  allow  the  caustic  soda  to  dissolve  the  sulphur). 
When  the  sulphur  becomes  dissolved,  add  the  soap,  and  boil  until 
thoroughly  dissolved;  then  add  water  to  make  in  all  one  hundred  gallons 
of  solution,  and  apply  warm.- 
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BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 


efforts 


The  insects  that  prey  or  feed  upon  those  that  injure  li-uit  and  fniit 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  are  properly  termed  "beneficial."  The  natural 
fecundity  of  the  destructive  insects  is  so  great  that  they  could  not  be 
destroyed  without  their  aid.  Fruit  growers  have  imported  many  kinds 
of  trees  for  experimental  purposes  and  otherwise,  and  untortunately 
upon  them  came  many  insects,  which  developed  and  proved  hard  to 
exterminate,  and  while  many  effective  remedies  have  been  mvented,  yet 
they  have  been  taxed  with  the  heavy  burden  of  repeating  the  operation 
no  less  than  once  a  year.  The  cottony  cushion  scale  once  had  a  great 
run  in  this  State,  infesting  citrus  orchards,  but  its  attacks  were  not 
alone  confined  to  that  class  of  trees,  but  it  also  attacked  nearly  every 
variety  of  ornamental  plants,  shrubs,  etc. 

In  many  cases  the  cost  of  fighting  the  insect  with  the  remedies  at 
hand  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  production  of  the  orchards.  I 
remember  when  several  orchardists  offered  to  pay  $10,000  to  any  one 
who  would  invent  a  remedy  that  would  exterminate  the  insect  by  one 
application.  A  reward  of  $1,000  was  also  offered  by  a  county,  and 
every  "tree  doctor"  came  to  compete  for  the  prize.  This  not  only 
brought  out  the  manufacture  of  "  cure  alls,"  but  it  also  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  scientific  class,  and  chemists  experimented  almost  daily 
with  all  sorts  of  poisons  that  could  be  applied  to  trees,  but  all  this 
without  avail.  The  Board  held  Conventions  of  fruit  growers  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  and  these  matters  naturally  came  up  for  discussion. 
It  was  contended  by  some  that  as  the  insect  came  from  Australia, 
possibly  there  were  remedies  in  use  there  which  were  keeping  it  in  check, 
as  from  all  advices  received  the  citrus  trees  there  were  not  suffering  fi^m 
its  attacks  like  those  in  this  State.  But  our  correspondents  said  that 
remedies  were  but  little  known.  This,  of  course,  appeared  to  the  grow- 
ers here  as  very  strange,  and  the  members  concluded  that  there  must 
be  parasites  keeping  it  in  check.  The  matter  of  importing  the  parasites 
that  might  there  be  found  was  then  agitated,  and  at  our  State  Conven- 
tion held  at  Riverside  in  April,  1887,  a  resolution  was  adopted  asking 
Congress  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  deiray  the^- 
pen^s  of  an  agent  to  be  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  IM 
^forts  made  by  our  Representatives  in  this  direction  failed,  no  douDi 
Wause  the  matter  was  so  little  understood  by  the  members  of  Congrese- 
Prof  W.  M.  Maskell,  an  entomologist  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  a 
letter  under  date  of  March  5, 1887  (Report  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
~\  p.  393),  says:  "Now,  as  to  natural  enemies.     So  far  =°  ""^ 


experience  goes,  icerya  purcnant  naa  uoiic  in  wo  ^^,^^.j.  ^..-  -  ., 
coccids  which  I  have  found  attacked  by  parasites  here  are  some  lecaniQS 
(chiefly  of  the  genus  Te.nochton),  one  or  two  diaspids,  and  a  dactylopius- 
Birds  do  not  eat  Icerya,  and  in  fact  we  have  nothing  here  to  check  its 
increase  to  my  knowledge." 
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This  letter  was  written  previous  to  the  Riverside  meeting,  and  the 
letter  of  inquiry  at  least  three  months  prior  thereto,  as  were  other  let- 
ters of  the  same  tenor.  The  Department  of  Agi-icultm-e  was  helpless 
in  the  matter  of  sending  an  agent  abroad,  there  being  a  restricting  clause 
in  the  law  with  regard  to  foreign  travel,  and  confining  all  investigations 
to  America.  This  question,  however,  was  kept  constantly  agitated,  and 
memorials  were  adopted  at  the  various  Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  held 
throughout  the  State. 

Hon,  Frank  McCoppin,  of  San  Francisco,  was  appealed  to  for  aid,  he 
having  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  represent  the  country  at  the 
Exposition  at  Melbourne,  Austraha,  in  1888.  Mr.  McCoppin  promptly 
responded  to  the  request,  and  succeeded  in  laying  aside  sufficient  funds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  agent.  Albert  Koebele,  of  Alameda,  was 
delegated  on  said  mission,  and  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  Vedalia, 
the  results  of  which  the  public  are  well  aware.  Then  it  is  to  Mr. 
McCoppin  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  especially  to  Mr.  McCoppin,  for  having  provided  the 
necessary  funds  through  which  the  discovery  was  made,  for  without  his 
financial  aid  probably  the  Vedalia  would  have  remained  unknown, 
except  in  entomological  cabinets. 

Stimulated  by  the  wonderful  results  of  the  Vedalia's  labors,  we 
applied  to  our  State  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  search  for  other 
beneficial  insects  that  may  be  found  in  the  countries  where  many  of 
the  baneful  insects  among  us  abound.  The  Legislature  at  the  session 
of  1891  passed  an  Act  appropriating  J5,000,  to  be  used  by  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  for  such  purpose.  The  Board  applied  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  Washington  to  delegate  Albert  Koebele  on  said 
mission,  and  requested  that  his  salary  be  met  by  the  department,  the 
Board  assuming  to  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Having  learned  that  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had 
accompanied  President  Harrison  on  hie  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  left 
for  Los  Angeles  to  meet  him,  and  present  our  application  to  him  in  per- 
son. After  an  hour's  consultation  he  agreed  that  this  was  a  question  of 
vital  importance,  and  also  said  he  considered  it  of  national  importance, 
and  promised  to  consider  the  matter  on  his  return  to  Washington. 

This  he  did,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

United  States  Dep.vbtment  of  Aqeicultube,  ( 
Washibstoh,  D.  C,  May  29, 1891.  f 

^'■B- ^■hET.<)SQ,SeBretarySeaU  Board  of  IIorliciUtTiTe,S^  Slitter  Street,  San  FraTiciseOjCai.: 

Sia:  I  have  taken  steps  to  arrange  for  Mr.  Koebele's  miGsion  for  Australia  and  the 

Mijacent  islands,  under  the  direction  of  this  department,  all  of  his  eipeiises  to  be  caid 

Jl^^"^  ^'""^-    ^i'-^  5""?  P'"'^^  ""'"S*  """  ''^"'  ^°  ««  '"  »«<■»"■«  the  prompt  payment 
"1  aaid  expenses.    His  salary  wiil  be  paid  by  this  department  as  usual. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  E0SK, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Koebele  sailed  on  the  steamer  "Alameda,"  August  20th,  for 
Australia.  Since  his  arrival  there  he  has  sent  several  consignments  of 
^erent  kinds  of  beneficial  insects  and  parasites,  which  are  now  being 
^Ionized.     Mr.   Koebele  reports    having   met  with   great   success  in 

iBcovering  predaceoua  insects,  and  says  that  the  Orcm  chalybeus  will 
prove  equally  as  valuable  as  the  Vedalia,  and  preys  on  the  red  scale. 

^d  says  he  will  not  return  to  America  until  it  is  introduced.     He  alsi' 
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discovered  several  others,  which  he  thinks  will  keep  the  pernicious, 
apricot,  and  black  scales  in  check.  Another  very  important  discovery 
he  made  is  of  a  ladybird  that  preys  on  the  woolly  aphis.  Now  that  these 
insects  have  been  discovered,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  introduce 
them  here,  as  new  lots  will  be  sent  from  time  to  time  until  they  are 
thoroughly  colonized.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  course  of  time  the  fruit  growers 
will  be  able  to  overcome  most  every  insect  pest  by  means  of  its  natural 
enemies. 

LADYBIRDS   INTRODUCED. 

Orcus  auatralasiie,  Boisd. 


1.  Orcwausfro/osMe,  Boisd.  (mngmfied);  la.  Natnrai  size.    2.  Pupa  enveloped  in  laml 
tin:  '2a.  Natural  size.    3.  Larva;  3a.  Natural  size. 


skin;  '2a.  Natural 


Halyzia  galhula,  Muls. 


Verania  /renata,  Er. 
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Orcus  chalybeus,  Boise 


Leis  confonms,  Boisd. 


A     \ 


\SLJ 
vfiS' 


2.    Larra,    natural    s 


The  following  very  interesting  account  of  these  species,  by  A.  Sidney 
ODifF,  Government  Entomologist  of  New  South  Wales,  is  taken  from  the 
"Agricultural  Gazette"  {Vol.  II,  Part  II,  pp.  63-66),  to  which  journal  I 
am  indebted  for  the  same,  and  for  the  illustrations  herewith  reproduced:. 
'About  Sydney  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  species  of  Coccinel- 
Udx,  and  among  the  commonest  and  most  useful  are  the  beautiful  steel- 
blue  species  known  as  Otcus  australasix,  Boisd.,  and  Orciis  chalybeus, 
Boisd.,  and  the  orange-yellow  and  black-spotted  Leis  conformis,  Boisd. 
A  number  of  the  larvie  of  Orcus  australasise  were  found  by  me  in  Decem- 
°^r  last,  preying  upon  the  young  of  the  red  scale  {Aspidiotus  aurantii), 
a  coccid  insect  which  has  been  doing  serious  damage  to  oranges  and 
'emons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney  during  the  past  few  years.  Sub- 
sequently these  larvse  were  reared  to  the  perfect  state  in  the  entomolog- 
'cal  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  they  bred  freely 
^nd  produced  a  large  number  of  eggs.  These  were  deposited  in  patches 
OT  from  thirty  to  fifty,  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves.  They  were  oval  in 
shape,  yellow  in  color,  and  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  at  theit 
■broadest  end.     The  full-grown  larva  fed  with  avidity  on  the  green  aphia  j^ 
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of  the  aijple  (Aphis  moK),  and  on  red  scale,  devouring  an  enormom  num. 
ter  dailf  In  form  it  is  eW«te.  «li8l>%  naxrowed  be  W  «nd  provided 
witli  8ii  rows  ot  iiesliy  spines,  wliicli  are  covered  witli  ratlier  long  set»^ 
or  haii?  extending  from  beliind  the  head  to  the  posterior  eitremity;  of 
these  two  are  dorsil-one  on  each  side  of  an  rnipresaid  median  hne;  one 
s  s  tiaS  near  the  margin  on  each  .ide,  and  the  others  are  lateral;  the 
ateral  rows  are  much  longer  and  somewhat  stouter  than  the  others.  In 
color  thaarv.  is  black,  with  a  whitish  median  1  me  extending  through. 
Mt  its  length,  and  ttere  i.  a  narrow  whittsh  line  on  the  first  three 
abdominal  fegiients  on  each  side  of  the  middle;  the  «eshy  .pmes  on  the 
Sorac"  segments,  and  on  the  fourth,  fifth  and  srfh  abiominal  seg. 
r^entrarrlale,  disky  yellow;  the  others  black;  at  the  anal  eitiemitj 
"e  toil  Img  black  spines.  The  coloring  is  somewhat  vanahle,  parl.eu. 
larly  as  regl  ds  the  prevalence  of  the  white,  but  in  all  the  spec.menB 
w"  eh  have  come  under  my  observation  black,  or  nch  purplish  black 
is  the  mevailing  hue.  In  length  the  larva  measures  from  sii  to  eight 
SimmEs,  or  Lore  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  inch  Before  chang- 
iS.  to  thi  oupa  my  specimens  exuded  a  viscous  and  adhesive  fluid  by 
Seansof  whS  eai  larva  attached  itself  firmly  by  the  tall  to  a  stem 
TrTaf  ttl  pSnt  of  attachment  being  apparently  just  before  the  extrem- 
?'yoflheardomen;  and  when  this  was  done  the  larva  gradually  con- 
traded  in  length,  and  increased  in  girth.  In  less  than  fifteen  hours  the 
Sure  had  completed  the  change,  and  the  pupa  was  found  incased  m 
tTe  skin  of  the  larva,  which  inclosed  it  as  if  in  a  swaddlmg-cloth,  except 
thlt  a  was  split  down  the  middle.  The  pupa  is  reddish  yellow  in  color, 
with  three  rows  of  rather  large  black  spots  on  the  dorsal  surfiuie,  and 
measures  from  four  to  five  miUimeters  in  length  It  remamed  in  thi 
"ate  f'om  eight  to  twelve  days,  and  then  the  perfect  insecl-a  br.U.an 
stel-birbeltle  with  bright  red  spoti^made  its  appearance.  Another 
cauallv  common  and  useful  species  ia  Lei.  e»/.m»,  which  preys  uncea- 
iS  on  the  orange  aphis  (Siyko-.l-kom  alri/oi.i)  and  tte  American, 
OTWoJuv  blight  (iVki—ra  1«»J«™).  The  larva  of  this  species  is 
"ot  furSshS  wiih  hairy  spines,  like  the  Or».,  hut  ■»  P^^'^f  J  J 
amall  fleshv  projections  on  the  lateral  margins.  The  pupa  is  attacMO 
™the  leaf  or  stem  by  the  tail,  and  the  larval  •"»  usually  remjn. 
around  the  tail,  but  iocs  not  develop  the  pupa,  as  described  above 
When  bred  in  confinement,  the  larval  skin  is  sometimes  thrown  aside 
altogetherand,  for  aU  that  is  known,  this  may  also  occur  m  a  state  of 
natare  6.-».  claljb™,  a  small,  bright,  steel-blue  species,  is  also  an 
eSve  enemy  of  various  scale  insects  that  aiTect  the  fruit  grower.  I 
have  myself  sin  the  perfect  insect  on  the  camphor  laurel,  suckmg  the 
Ss^fvoung  scale  Insects;  and  it  is  sometimes  extremely  abundant 
i"»aSe  orchard,  near  Sydney.  The  male  of  this  species  may  be  d.s- 
JLrfished  from  the  female  by  having  the  sidesoi  he  proth"" /clj? 
/iJlolor.  Balmia  <,«»•!«,  Muls.,  performs  a  useful  work  farther  north, 
ZTverania  iJCocoLlU)  /«»«.<.,  Er.  [I  am  Indebted  to  flie  kindnese  . 
the  Rev  T.  Blackburn  tor  this  name,  and  also  for  cheeking  the  idenu 
flcation  of  the  Orci  mentioned  in  this  article],  and  a  large  number  » 
othi  species  carry  on  the  war  against  aphis  and  p  an  -louse  whereve 
?hev  oiur.  Many  of  these  ladybirds  pass  the  winter  m  the  perfect  or 
adult  rtate  hiding  under  bark,  in  crevices,  among  dry  leaves,  or  any 
Se,  suitable  place,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  are  ready  to  emeg 
?rom    heir  resting  phices  and  begin  the  war  anew.     In  cold  climates 
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tliey  frequently  make  their  way  into  the  house  for  shelter,  and  if  left 
undisturbed  will  hang  in  clusters  on  the  ceiling  until  their  period  of 
hybernation  is  passed, 

"  Of  all  the  friendly  insects  none  are  more  useful  than  the  Coccinel- 
lidas,  or  true  ladybirds-  Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  they  wage 
constant  war,  both  in  the  adult  and  larval  or  young  state,  against  the 
scale  insects  and  aphides  which  live  at  the  expense  of  our  fruits  and 
crops;  and  so  great  is  their  activity  in  destroying  these  pests  in  seasons 
when  the  aphides  and  scales  are  unusually  abundant,  that  it  may  be 
said  the  cultivator  owes  a  large  part  of  the  crop  he  gathers  to  their 
unaided  eftbrts.  Their  voracity  in  the  early  or  larval  stages  is  really 
astonishing,  each  insect  devouring  an  enormous  number  of  young  scales 
or  aphides  before  attaining  maturity.  John  Curtis  observed  that  two 
ladybirds  cleared  two  geraniums  of  aphides  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
he  describes  the  curious  and  skillful  way  in  which  a  common  English 
variety  attacks  its  prey.  ('  Farm  Insects,'  p.  72.  London,  1859.)  One 
of  the  aphides,  it  seems,  was  seen  struggling  with  a  ladybird  larva, 
when  the  latter,  fearing  that  the  aphis  might  escape,  gradually  made 
its  way  along  to  the  wings,  which  were  closed,  and  immediately  began 
tft  bite  them,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  rendered  useless, 
being  matted  together.  It  then  seized  the  thorax,  and,  without  more 
ado,  ate  into  the  side  of  its  victim.  The  ferocity  with  which  they  attack 
the  insects  upon  which  they  feed  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  group, 
and  has  been  referred  to  by  many  writers;  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
smaller  species  of  the  family  are  perhaps  even  more  fierce  than  their 
larger  brethren.  In  alluding  to  this  fact,  Dr.  T.  W,  Harris,  one  of  the 
earliest  workers  in  the  field  of  economic  entomology,  quaintly  says: 
'There  ai-e  some  ladybirds,  of  a  very  small  size  and  blackish  color, 
sparingly  clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  sometimes  with  a  yellow  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  wing-covers,  whose  young  are  clothed  with  short  tufts  or 
flakes  of  the  most  delicate  white  down.  These  insects  belong  to  the 
genus  ScynwiMs,  which  means  a  lion's  whelp,  and  they  well  merit  such 
a  name,  for  their  young,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  are  as  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  as  the  most  savage  beasts  of  prey.  I  have  often  seen  one 
of  these  little  tufted  animals  preying  upon  plant-lice,  catching  and 
devouring  with  the  greatest  ease  lice  nearly  as  large  as  its  own  body, 
one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession,  without  apparently  satiating  its 
hunger  or  diminishing  its  activity.'  ('  Treatise  on  Some  of  the  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation.'     New  edition,  p.  247.    New  York,  1890.) 

"  The  number  of  ladybirds  in  any  particular  season  is  ordinarily  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  their  victims,  but  after  a  season  when  the  aphides 
and  scale  insects  have  been  unusually  abundant,  the  ladybirds  make 
their  appearance  in  great  numbers.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  appear  in 
^ast  awarme,  evidently  in  search  of  some  locality  where  there  is  plenty 
of  their  food;  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for 
the  croj)8  upon  which  they  may  settle  to  have  a  bright  yellow  or  scarlet 
hue,  owing  to  the  presence  of  thousands  of  these  insects-  In  the  hop- 
growing  districts  of  the  south  of  England  these  swarms  occasionally 
^ur,  and  I  have  myself  seen  them  in  such  numbers  that  they  had  to 
tte  Swept  from  the  pathways  about  the  houses.  In  seasoiis  of  scarcity, 
5'omen  and  children  collect  the  ladybirds  in  certain  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  and  sell  them  to  the  hop  grower,  who  afterwards  sets  them  fre^ 
*  practical  application  of  one  of  nature's  benefits,  which,  as  far  as  I  aJ  r> 
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aware,  is  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  economic  entomology,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  that  hae  prevailed  for  maQy  years,  if  not  for  centnriee. 
The  true  ladybirds  are  small,  hemispherical,  or  strongly  convex  insects, 
belonging  to  the  order  OoUopUra,  or  beetles,  generally  red,  yellow,  or  blue 
in  color,  and  ornamented  with  round,  or  lunate  spots.  They  are  always 
flat  beneath,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  the  ground  color  ia  blue,  the  markings  are 
red.  The  head  is  deeply  immersed  in  the  prothorax,  which  is  more  or 
less  emarginate,  or  cut  out  in  front.  The  antennse  are  usually  eleven- 
jointed,  short,  and  retractile,  with  a  more  or  leas  distinct  three-jointed 
club.  The  prothorax  short,  transverse,  with  the  flanks  frequently  con- 
cave for  the  reception  of  the  antenna!  club.  The  elytra  or  wing-cases 
cover  the  body,  and  are  usually  glabrous,  never  punctate-striate  or  trun- 
cate behind.  The  legs  are  short,  contractile,  with  the  front  tibi^  some- 
times toothed,  the  tarsi  three-jointed,  first  and  second  joints  dilated, 
spongy  beneath,  the  latter  large  and  bibbed,  claws  appendiculate  or 
cleft,  rarely  simple.  More  than  a  thousand  species  are  known  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  and  of  these  many  are  difficult  to  discriminate  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  variability  in  their  coloration  and  mark- 
ings. About  fifty  species,  representing  about  a  dozen  very  nearly  related 
genera,  are  known  at  present  in  Australia,  and  doubtless  a  considerable 
number  still  remain  to  be  recorded.  After  pairing,  the  ladybird  lays  its 
eggs  in  patches  on  the  stems,  or  beneath  the  leaves  of  a  plant  where 
plenty  of  aphides  or  scale  insects  are  to  be  found,  frequently  placing 
them  in  the  midstof  a  cluster  of  plant-lice,  as  if  to  save  the  young  larvte 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  food  when  they  first  hatch.  The  eggs  are 
small,  oval,  generally  pale  yellow  or  reddish  yellow  in  color,  and  are 
affixed  to  the  stem  or  leaf  in  an  upright  position.  The  patches  are 
composed  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  eggs,  the  number  varying  with 
diflerent  species,  and  apparently  to  some  extent  in  the  same  species  at 
difterent  seasons  of  the  year.  The  larvse  vary  considerably  in  form,  par- 
ticularly in  the  armature  of  the  segments,  but  they  are  always  long, 
oval,  soft-bodied  creatures,  with  the  prothorax  larger  than  the  other  seg- 
ments, and  the  body  narrowing  towards  the  hinder  extremity.  They 
are  often  gaily  colored,  and  are  frequently  armed  with  tubercles,  seti- 
form  appendages,  or  spines.  The  head  is  small,  generally  rounded  in 
front,  and  provided  on  each  side  with  three  or  four  simple  eyes  or  ocelli. 
The  antennffi  inserted  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  head  is  formed  of  three 
joints,  of  which  the  first  is  short,  the  second  cylindrical,  very  long,  the 
third  extremely  small,  pointed.  The  jaws  are  triangnlar,  pointed  at 
extremity,  bifid,  with  minute  teeth  at  their  base.  The  thoracic  segments 
(those  bearing  the  legs)  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  body  or  abdo- 
men. Nine  pairs  of  breathing  orifices  or  stigmata,  the  first  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  mesothorax,  the  eight  others  on  the  first  eight  abdominal 
j^iflents;  the  latter  are  nine  in  number,  as  is  usual  in  insect  larvse,  and 
present  below  a  very  pointed  anal  opening,  and  a  fleshy  prominence 
used  in  progression.  In  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  ladybird  larySi 
as  in  the  genus  Scymnus,  for  example,  the  body  presents  little  cavities, 
disposed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  spinous  appendages  of  the  other 
forms.  When  fully  matured,  and  about  to  change  to  the  pupal  state,  the 
larva  attaches  itself  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  to  a  stem  or  leaf,  and 
either  throws  ofi'  the  larval  skin  in  the  act  of  changing,  retaining  it 
merely  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  tail,  or  the  old  skin  is  retained, 
loosely  encasing  the  pupa  and  thus  forming  a  protection  to  the  animal- 
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In  the  former  case  the  dried  larval  skin  remains  about  the  tail  of  the 
pupa." 


(Discovered  in  California.) 

Exochomm  marginipeimis,  Le  Conte  (Fig.  18,  Plate  IV). — Found  feed- 
ing upon  young  pernicious  scale  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Ground  color 
ahining  black;  head  yellowish  red;  thorax  with  yellow  margin,  center 
black,  widening  on  hind  margin.  Elytrse  sub-convex,  shining  black, 
with  minute  red  spot  near  the  center,  and  a  large  marginal  spot  joining 
the  hind  margin  of  thorax.  Abdominal  segments  black,  legs  reddish 
brown,  pubescent. 

Anatis  mbvittata,  Mulsant  (Fig.  17,  Plate  IV).— Pound  feeding  on 
woolly  aphis  in  Humboldt  County.  Ground  color  brownish  yellow,  or 
clay  color.  Head  with  central  area  black.  Prothorax  sub-oval,  trans- 
verse; side  margins  broadly  whitish  luteous,  with  the  whole  central 
area  black;  wider  on  the  hind  margin,  Elytrie  brownish  luteous,  with 
two  whitish  spots  at  the  base,  one  on  either  side  of  the  scutellum,  and 
surrounded  by  a  black  ground  which  forms  part  of  the  figure  of  its 
elytral  ornamentation,  which  is  that  of  three  vittffl  connected  together 
and  ^unequal  in  length  and  width,  and  rudely  representing  a  figure  5 
on  each  elytra.  Abdominal  segments  brownish  black;  legs  black. 
Length,  .33  of  an  inch. 

AN  FNEMY   TO   THE   BLACK   SCALE, 

Thalpocares  coccophaga  Meyr. 


L 


The  larva  of  this  moth  has  kept  the  black  scale  in  check  wherever  it 
has  been  found  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  hmbs  sent  with 
cocoons  of  this  moth  were  thickly  covered  with  old  scale  that  had  been 
^  j^V^''  ^^  ^^^  ^^tva..  This  moth  was  discovered  about  Toowoomba 
and  Brisbane  several  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Koebele,  on  his  former  mis- 
f  r"k^^^*  several  consignments  of  this  valuable  insect,  but  they  fell  into 
in  t,-  "^"^^  of  an  agent  who  rather  more  delights  in  seeing  insects  pinned 
V'li  ^  '^t'inet  than  in  an  orchard  destroying  myriads  of  scale,  and  he 
Hiled  all  that  came  and  put  the  dead  specimens  in  his  collection.  Thus 
we  fruit  growers  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  It 
in  I  A  '"^P^'*  *^^*  "^  °^*"^^  insects  of  this  kind  will  be  killed,  but 
hn  ^'  ^  P^^^^^  where  they  may  have  a  chance  of  increasing,  with  thel 
ope  that  they  may  become  colonized,  and  in  time  keep  the  l3ack  sc4el  ^ 
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in  check,  Mr.  Koebele  has  wisely  sent  collections  of  this  moth  to 
several  parties  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  live  and  become 
permanently  established.  The  following  account  of  this  moth  is  given 
by  Henry  Tryon,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Queensland  Museum,  in 
Beport  No.  1,  on  Insect  and  Fungous  Pests,  p.  126,  1889: 

"  Thalpocares  coccophaga,  Meyr, — Both  at  Toowoomba  and  Brisbane 
we  have  noticed  amongst  these  black  scales,  and  generally  in  the 
angles  formed  by  the  branches  on  which  they  feed,  what  are  usually 
described  by  gardeners  in  both  districts  as  'extra  fine  specimens'  of 
the  pest.  Ezainination,  however,  of  these  will  soon  reveal  the  fact  that 
they  are  lepidopterous  grubs,  which  have  clothed  themselves  with  a 
dark  covering,  and  that  this  is  interwoven  with  and  covered  by  the 
black  remains  of  dead  Lecanidse.  Thus  ensconced  these  grubs  do  from 
time  to  time  consume  the  scale  insects,  and  we  have  seen  a  tree  almost 
stripped  of  the  latter  by  their  agency." 

"  This  caterpillar  changes  into  its  chrysalis  state  in  or  near  the  posi- 
tion where  it  was  first  found.  After  a  certain  number  of  days  from  the 
chrysalis  there  emerges  a  small  moth  having  these  characteristics:  It 
is  rather  small,  having  an  expanse  of  wings  measuring  from  nine  to  ten 
lines.  The  fore  wings  are  elongate-triangular,  with  the  anterior  border 
slightly  concave,  the  apex  round-pointed,  andthe  hind  margin  strongly 
rounded  and  oblique.  The  head  is  pale  yellowish  brown  colored,  tiie 
body  and  limbs  gray,  irrorated  with  white.  The  hind  wings  are  brown- 
ish (fuscous)  gray,  with  yellowish  white  bases.  The  fringe  of  the  fore 
wings  is  fuscous-red,  that  of  the  hind  wings  is  gray,  and  in  both  cases 
tipped  with  white." 

THE   FLY-PAKASITB   OF   THE  PLAGUE-LOCUST, 

Before  grasshoppers  appear  again  the  chances  are  that  fruit  growers 
will  be  better  prepared  to  combat  them.  In  parts  of  Australia  for  years 
a  fly,  a  species  of  Tachma,  has  attacked  the  hoppers  and  locust,  and  in 
a  short  time  lessening  their  numbers,  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  much  damage  to  trees  and  crops.  It  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  pestiferous  hopper,  feeding  on  them  as  voraciously  as  the  hopper 
does  on  vegetation.  Our  Entomologist,  Mr.  Craw,  sent  for  some  of  these 
predatory  insects  last  summer,  but  this  was  not  the  proper  time  of  the 
year  to  secure  specimens  for  breeding.  Now  that  Mr.  Koebele  is  abroad 
in  search  of  parasites,  etc.,  he  has  been  especially  requested  to  secure  the 
parasite  for  propagation  in  this  State.  A.  Sidney  OlUlf,  Government 
Entomologist  of  New  South  Wales  ("Agricultural  Gazette,"  Vol.  Hi 
May,  1891,  pp-  255-57),  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
parasite  and  its  work: 

"-Offing  to  the  kindness  of  several  correspondents  who  have  been  at 
,,--''the  trouble  of  forwarding  a  number  of  living  plague-locusts,  or  gi-asB- 
hopperg  (Pachytylus  australis,  Br.),  to  the  entomological  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  breeding 
the  dipterous  parasite,  which  for  a  good  many  years  past  has  been  known 
to  assist  in  keeping  that  pest  in  check.  In  December  last  Mr,  J-  F- 
Buggy  referred  to  tne  existence  of  small  grubs  at  Corowa,  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  locust;  and  subsequently  he  forwarded  a  fly  which  had 
been  bred  from  one  of  these  grubs,  together  with  the  information  that 
early  in  February  fully  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  grasshoppers  were 
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affected  with  these  parasites.  From  an  examination  of  a  number  of 
locusts  forwarded  from  Corowa  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bray,  I  ascertained  that 
tie  grub,  or  larva,  is  found  within  the  locust,  where  it  appears  to  live 
upon  the  adipose  tissues  of  its  victim,  avoiding  the  vital  parts  with 
nnfailine  instinct.  The  grub  lives  indifferently  in  the  thoracic  region 
or  the  abdomen  of  the  locust,  and  frequently  three  or  four  may  be  found 
in  a  single  grasshopper. 


Adult  Plagne-locQst  with  dipterous  larva,  as  yet  unbred,  emerging  from,  behind  meta- 
thorai;  naturalize. 

"The  grubs  leave  their  victims  when  they  are  full  grown,  usually  by 
means  of  an  opening  which  they  eat  in  the  side  of  the  locust  at  the 
point  where  the  abdomen  joins  the  metathorax;  but  they  do  not  invari- 
ably make  their  exit  from  the  body  of  the  unwilling  host  at  that  par- 
ticular place,  as  on  one  occasion  I  observed  two  grubs  escaping  from  a 
grasshopper  at  the  same  time— one  from  between  the  first  and  second 
abdominal  segments,  and  the  other  from  between  the  head  and  protho- 
rax.  As  soon  as  the  grub  makes  its  escape,  the  grasshopper,  which  has 
gradually  grown  more  and  more  feeble  as  the  inclosed  parasite  has 
gained  in  size,  dies.  In  several  instances  I  have  observed  that  the 
grasshopper  died  before  its  enemy  succeeded  in  making  its  escape;  and 
in  one  case  a  larva  was  seen  vainly  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
between  the  metathorax  and  abdomen  of  a  dead  grasshopper,  where  it 
was  firmly  held  by  the  contracting  remains  of  its  victim.  The  grub, 
which  subsequently  died  without  extricating  itself,  succeeded  in  freeing 
more  than  half  its  body,  but  it  was  firmly  held  by  the  tail. 

"  Grasshoppers  containing  parasitical  grubs,  captured  by  Mr,  Bray  on 
January  22d  (received  by  me  two  days  later),  began  to  show  signs  of 
feebleness  on  January  25th,  and  on  the  following  day  several  of  the 
larvte  made  their  appearance.     On  January  27th  these  larvte,  having 


A.  Puparium  of  ifiMK«rapacfty%ii  (magnified).    Jl.  Same  {natnral  size). 

buried  themselves  at  a  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  earth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  breeding  cage  in  which  the  grasshoppers  were  con- 
fined, were  found  to  have  changed  to  the  pupal  state;  and  five  or  six  days 
later,  on  February  1st  and  2d,  the  perfect  flies  made  their  appearance. 
■This  fly  proved  to  belong  to  the  family  Tackinidse,  as  suggested  in  a  pre- 
yiouB  number  of  this  'Gazette.'  The  full-grown  larva  measured  7  mm. 
11  length,  and  is  yellowish  white  in  color.  It  has  the  segments  much 
Wnstricted,  and  no  distinct  head.     The  mouth  parts  are  very  obscure^^ 
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and  the  material  at  my  disposal  is  not  sufficient  for  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination of  them;  but  the  head  is  provided  with  two  spine-like  processes, 
which  appear  to  correspond  to  the  maxillfie.     The  two  spiracles  on  the 
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A.  Tachinatly  (Maticeru  pw^kytyU,  Sk.),  a  paraaite 
of  the  plfl(nie-locu3t  (maenififcl). 


(natural  a: 


last  segment  are  very  conspicuous.  The  pupa  is  elongate,  ovate,  chest- 
nut-brown in  color,  and  measures  5  mm.  in  length.  As  long  ago  as  1873 
this  fly  was  known  as  a  parasite  of  the  plague-locust,  and  I  find  that  in 
that  year  Sir  Frederick  McCoy  referred  specimens  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Victorian  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  genus  Taehina,  but  up 
to  this  time  no  definite  account  of  the  insect  has  been  published,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
refer  the  specimens  bred  by  me  to  Mr.  F.  A.  A.  Skuse,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  diptera,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  the  following  description  of  the  species: 

"Masi/xra  po^hytyli,  Skuse,  sp.  n. — MaU:  Long,  2;  alar,  IJ  liDea.  Yellowiah  gray,  with 
black  bristles  and  hairs,  Antennffi;  third  joint  twice  tliiewngth  of  the  aecond,  angular 
above  andronnded  beneath  at  the  apex;  sixth  Joint  stout  towards  the  base  and  plumose 
on  its  basal  half,  one  third  longer  than  the  third;  black,  the  two  basal  joints  brown. 
Eyes  deep  purplish  brown,  naked.  Head  gray,  with  o  dusky  stripe  on  the  front,  extend- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  antennte.  Thorax  with  three  very  narrow,  parallel,  tolerably 
distinct,  dusky  stripes ;  nietaiiotum  blackish ;  abdomen  short,  about  the  length  of  the 
thorax,  arched,  obtusely  oval,  more  or  less  distinctly  tinged  with  blackish.  Le^s  sordid 
fnlvous-brown ;  the  tarsi  black  or  blackish.  Wings  hyaline,  somewiiat  grajiah;  firsc 
posterior  cell  narrowly  open  (closed  by  the  costal  vein);  costal  vein  terraiaating  beOJre 
the  apex  of  the  wing;  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  second  and  third  longitudinal 
veins  considerably  longer  than  that  between  the  tip  of  the  latter  and  the  apex  of  the 
wing;  elbow  of  tlie  third  longitudinal  vein  incurved  at  the  base  with  a  stump  of  a  veiu; 
great  cross-vein  obliquely  situated,  very  slightly  longer  than,  and  at  a  right  angle  with, 
the  last  section  of  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein,  which  reaches  the  margin;  small  cross- 
vein  obliquely  situated  opposite  the  tip  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein. 

'Femoie:  Long,  3;  alar,  2i  lines.     Differs  principally  in  heing  larger,  blacker,  with  the 

^entirely  black. 

''06*.— Evidently  a  new  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Masicera,  to  wtilch  genus  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  proTlalonally  ascribed. 

"  Mr.  J.  R.  Gal-land  found  this  same  fly  in  great  abundance  at  Wa^a 
Wagga  in  January,  and  Mr.  G,  V.  Rahn  met  with  it  at  Germantown, 
I  found  a  second  and  much  larger  dipterous  larva  in  each  consignmeEt 
of  locusts,  which  appears  to  diff'er  materially  from  the  other  species. 
One  of  these  specimens  unfortunately  died  before  reaching  maturity, 
but  a  second,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  species,  is  still  alive,  and 
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T  hope  to  observe  its  transformations.     The  accompanying  figure  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  form. 

"At  present  I  shall  refrain  from  speculating  as  to  its  affinities;  but  I 
ahall  be  glad  to  receive  living  locusts  attected  with  either  of  these  para- 
sites as  I  am  anxious  to  work  out  their  life  history  in  detail-" 


offi&i. 


YELLOW    SCALE   PARASITE. 

(Coccopkagus  citrimta.) 

For  a  number  of  years  the  principal  orange  groves  of  San  Gabriel 
were  infested  by  a  scale  of  the  genus  Aspidiotus,  which  did  considerable 
damage  to  both  fruit  and  foliage.  It  kept  on  spreading  every  year,  and 
remedies  did  not  seem  to  check  its  progress.  In  the  spring  of  1889  our 
attention  was  called  to  the  general  decrease  of  this  scale,  and  a  request 
having  been  made  upon  the  Board  to  have  the  cause  of  such  decrease 
looked  into,  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  the  Entomologist,  was  detailed  to 
make  an  examination.  He  did  so,  And  in  Bulletin  No.  57  are  his  conclu- 
aions  upon  the  same.  Since  the  publication  of  said  bulletin,  however, 
it  has  been  considerably  commented  upon,  and  has  been  characterized 
as  premature;  that  is,  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  scale  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  other  causes,  such'  as  excessive  rainfall,  disease  among  scales 
(what  absurdity),  and  others. 

We  received  a  letter  from  a  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
Bioners  saying  that  the  bulletin  had  done  them  a  lot  of  harm,  that  people 
could  not  be  made  to  spray  their  trees, where  any  of  these  parasites 
were  found,  and  greatly  feared  that  their  services  would  no  longer  be 
required.  Another  Commission,  from  a  county  where  the  parasite  has 
not  yet  appeared,  wrote,  urging  further  investigations,  and  said:  "Do 
not  be  discouraged  in  your  work;  the  field  of  Investigation  and  advance- 
ment is  wide  open  before  you,  and  will  be  for  generations  to  come," 

The  Yuba  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  in  their 
•■eport  to  the  Supervisors,  said;  "A  parasite  that  preys  on  the  yellow 
scale  (the  kind  that  infests  MarysviUe  trees)  has  been  recommended  by 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  importation  as  a  check  to  the  advance 
of  the  scale.  Our  Commission  has  investigated  the  work  of  this  fly  in 
Southern  California  orange  groves,  and  have  concluded  that  it  baa  not 
done  the  work  attributed  to  it,  and  therefore  is  not  entitled  to  the 
prominence  given  it  by  the  State  Board." 

rersonally,  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  investigations  claimed, 
out  I  am  reliably  informed  that  it  was  only  a  one-day  casual  inspection 
"y  one  of  ita  members  in  a  few  orchards.  I  am  also  informed  (by  one 
or  the  members)  that  the  report  was  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
wher  members  of  the  Board.  To  arrive  at  such  conclusions  of  a  micrc| 
*»pical  insect  as  this  is,  and  so  minute  that  the  aid  of  the  best  ani  /> 
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most  powerful  instruments  is  necessary  to  determine  its  work,  requires 
the  trained  eye  of  an  expert,  and  many  months  of  constant  investiga- 
tion and  study. 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  not  notice  such  ridiculous  statements, 
but  as  they  were  given  wide  circulation  under  the  guise  of  "  Horticult- 
ural CommisBion,"  I  addressed  the  following  communication  to  promi- 
nent  growers  of  San  Gabriel,  and  whom  I  know  are  competent  to  deal 
with  the  subject: 

October  6,  1891, 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  do  doubt  aware  of  tie  injury  done  by  the  yellow  scale  throughout 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  for  a  number  of  years,  and  its  decrease  in  the  paist  few  years.  It 
was  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  decrease,  and  the  bright  fruit  sent  out  from  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  the  EntomologiBt,  was  detailed  Jo  make  an 
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Hie  conclusions  w 


1  Bulletin  No.  67,  of  which  1  inclose  a 


of  aii  orchards  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  to  an  internal  parasite,  which  he  described  in 
said  bulletin.  Since  that  time  his  report  has  been  commented  upon  as  premature,  and 
the  results  attributed  to  various  other  causes ;  hut  it  will  be  noted  that  those  wlio  have 
criticised  his  report  were  not  acquainted  with  the  facts.  I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  ^ve 
us  your  experience  with  regard  to  same. 

1  desire  such  facts  as  I  may  obtain  from  you  and  others  that  will  establish  the  real  cause 
of  the  decrease  of  scale,  and  increase  of  bright  ihiit  and  healthy  orahards  throughout 
the  valley. 

Their  answers  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration,  and  I  accord- 
ingly give  them  in  fall,  as  follows: 

Jmb  Akoblhs,  Cal.,  October  9,  1891. 

B.  M.  Lelobo,  Bsi).,  $S0  Slitter  Street,  SanFrmidsco: 

DeahSie:  Yonrsof  the  6th  instant  to  hand,  with  inclosed  BuUetin  No,  57.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclualous  arrived  at  by  Mr,  Craw  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  parasite  working  on  the  yeUow  scale  in  the  8an  Gabriel  VaUey.  1  have  not 
as  yet  personally  examined  any  orchards  outside  the  Duarte  district,  but  the  reports 
from  other  districts  confirm  what  I  have  noted  there.  The  yellow  scale  has  decreased 
within  the  last  two  years  at  least  76  per  cent.  The  orchards  that  have  been  sprayed 
are  in  much  worse  condition  than  others  that  have  been  left  alone.  In  general,  the 
trees  are  in  better  condition  and  have  a  finer  crop  than  they  have  had  since  the  scale 
first  attacked  them.  No  doubt  the  more  generous  use  of  fertilizers  and  better  cultivation 
has  much  to  do  with  this,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  parasite  has  done  the  most 
towards  putting  them  in  the  fine  condition  they  uow  are.  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall 
ever  be  entirely  free  from  the  scale,  but  I  am  convinced  that  with  proper  cultivation  and 
the  assistance  of  the  parasite  we  shall  be  enabled  to  keep  the  pest  in  such  control  as  to 
be  practically  harmless. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  SCOTT, 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

Los  Anoblbs,  CaI:.,  October  10,  1S91. 
B.  M.  Lelons,  Esif.,  Swretary  State  Board-  nf  SorticultuTe: 
mmunication  of  Octot 

is  the  "yellow  scale,"  i , ...  ..[.-j -  — n 

irst  made  its  appearance  in  my  orchard  at  San  Gabriel  in  the  fiul 
of  1883.  From  that  time  on  until  the  fall  of  1837  I  sprayed  continuously  with  aU  of  the 
substances  in  common  use  for  such  purposes,  but  without  making  any  headway  against 
the  pest.  In  the  fall  of  1887  I  concluded  to  abandon  the  spraying  and  see  what  the 
result-  would  be.  I  received  my  first  colony  of  Vedalia,  the  white  scale  parasite,  on 
^AjSl  16,  1388,  and  while  its  efflcacy  as  an  eradicator  of  the  white  scale  was  then  undoubl' 
.  ■'^  edly  estabUshed,  1  took  but  little  interest  in  its  introduction,  because  I  felt  that  with  it 
removed  I  still  had  an  unconquerable  foe  in  the  yellow  scale.  The  white  scale,  as  you 
well  know,  vanished  before  the  inroads  of  the  Vedalia,  and  while  some  portions  of  '"K 
orchard  looted  worse  from  the  elTect  of  the  yellow  scale  during  the  summer  and  laU  ol 
138l>,  other  portions  visibly  improved.  On  July  Slst,  with  Colonel  Dobbins,  of  SU> 
Gabriel,  and  Professor  Coquillett,  I  visited  A.  B.  Chapman's  orange  grove,  and  also  the 
Cogswell  grove  at  Sierra  Madre.  In  both  of  these  orchards  we  found  the  Codwp/Wff'" 
eUnnm  in  large  quantities,  and  found  the  trees  generally  improving. 

After  visiting  tne  mives  above  mentioned  we  then  went  to  ray  place,  and.  while  tiiei*j 
Professor  Coquillett  found  one  of  the  yellow  scale  parasites.  From  that  time  on  I  could 
find  them  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  orchard,  and  during  that  fall  ami 
spring  I  carried  large  quantities  of  them  from  A.  B.  Chapman's  and  Colonel  Dobbins 


>,  adhering  to   branches  brought  from  their 


orange  groves,  placing  them  In 

P  jj,  (jie  summer  of  1889,  in  addition  to  the  parasite  above  mentioned,  I  discovered  on 
my  place  a  bug  differing  to  some  eitent  from  the  Ooccophagtia  otirinu!,  which  was 
nndoubtedly  domg  the  same  work  as  the  true  yellow  scale  parasite.  Mr.  Alesander 
Crsweiamined  the  bug,  and  for  the  time  being  called  it  the''' Golden  Chalcid."  It  if 
larcer  than  the  other  parasite,  and  of  a  bright,  golden  yellow  color.    This  parasite  : 


fyom  p^ei'it  appearances  irili  n 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  imi 
above  named,    I  know  there  a 


Du.   There  is  not  the  sliglitesi 


.  .._e  people  who  sneer  at  this  parasite,  and  who  try  t.. 
attribute  the  improvement  to  other  causes ;  but  any  one  with  a  strong  glass  can  watch 
t)ie  workings  of  the  insect  and  satisiy  himself  that  they  are  the  true  destroyers  of  the 
yellow  scale. 

I  Iiave  determined  never  again  to  start  a  spray  pump  under  any  circumstances  m  my 
orchard,  because  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  true  way  to  tight  these  pests  is  by  their  nature 
enemies.  I  thliift  that  theesperience  of  all  the  orange  growers  in  the  San  Gabriel  VaUey 
is  similar  to  mine,  and  that  they  will  all  attribute  the  disappearance  of  the  ycEow  scale 
to  the  parasites  which  we  know  are  there  working  upon  them. 
Very  tmly, 

J.  A.  GRAVES. 

Sab  Gabbtbl,  Los  Abgbles  Coukty,  October  10, 1891. 
Sir.  B.  M.  Lelohq,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Horl/UniU'UTe,  San  Francisco: 

Deah  Sib:  Your  letter  of  October  6th  duly  received,  wherein  you  ask  to  what  the 
decrease  of  the  yellow  scale  is  attributed,  audfXirther,  if  weagree  with  the  report  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Craw,  in  Bulletin  No.  57. 

We  have  watched  the  decrease  of  the  yellow  scale,  and  the  working  of  the  chalcid  fly 
upon  it,  and  attribute  the  decrease^  and  in  many  places,  the  total  extinction,  solely  to 
the  workings  of  its  internal  parasite,  the  chalcid  fly,  wherein  we  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Craw  in  liis  report  known  as  Bulletin  No.  57. 


KiSNELOA,  Lamanda  Pakk,  Octobcr  14, 1891. 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  tlie  yellow  scale,  I  can  say  that  my  orchard,  formerly 

badly  infested,  is  uow  free.  We  have  found  the  parasite  that  Mr.  Craw  speaks  of  destroy- 

inEtne  scale.    1  know  of  no  other  cause  for  its  disappearance.    In  my  opinion  the  yellow 

scale  parasite  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  scale  that  the  Vedalia  does  to  the  white 

I  consider  Mr.  Craw  a  careful  investigator  and  an  honest  thinker.    I  place  great  con- 
Munce  in  his  statements.    In  the  case  of  the  yellow  scale  I  know  of  nothing  to  confute 


Yours  very  truly, 


ABBOT  KINNEY. 


The  parasite  is  very  small,  .03  of  an  inch,  and  its  benefits  as  a  scale 
fleatroyer  cannot  be  determined  in  a  day's  investigation;  neither  can 
any  one  determine  its  inefficiency  by  a  casual  inspection  with  the  naked 
^ye,  nor  can  its  increase  be  noted  until  it  has  had  time  to  multiply. 
Y'us  to  some,  as  in  this  instance,  must  appear  that  it  is  other  causes 
that  are  diminishing  the  scale,  because  they  cannot  see  the  operation; 
that  is,  the  parasite  devour  the  scale  in  the  manner  the  Vedalia  does, 
or  as  large  animals,  such  as  the  coyote,  devour  a  lamb.  Sometimes  it 
"lay  be  well  to  advance  theories,  but  to  condemn  on  theory  is  a  danger- 
°^s  practice  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  D.  W.  Coquillett  was  published  in  the  "  California 
*rcit  Grower,"  September  21, 1889,  concerning  this  parasite,  as  follows: 
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Los  ASGELES,  September  11, 1888. 
Editor  "CaUforvia  FntU  Qrower:" 

Concei-niiiK  the  parasite  of  the  red  scale  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  Acting  Entomologist 
Howard  wnles  me  that  it  ia  probably  a  uew  species  belonging  to  the  eenus  Coccopiajw. 
It  ia  a  minute,  four-wineed  tly.  scarcely  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  amaU  pin- ita  eggs  are 
laid  singly  in  or  upon  the  acalea,  and  tie  larva  or  grub  that  hatches  from  this  egg  feeds 
upon  the  scale  insect,  and  after  completing  its  growth  and  passing  through  ils  preparatory 
staee  it  gnaws  a  round  hole  throagh  the  scale  and  thus  makes  its  escape.  This  parasite 
occurs  in  nearly  all  of  the  orange  groves  Iti  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  and  in  some  oi  them 
ita  work  is  very  noticeable.  Thia  is  especially  the  case  in  the  large  Chapman  groTea,  in 
which  I  detected  tliis  paraaite  two  years  ago.  Dnring  a  visit  to  thiaCTOve  a  few  days  a^ 
it  was  almoat  impossible  to  find  anv  yonng  red  scalea  on  the  infected  trees,  while  in  other 
localities  where  ttis  parasite  does  not  occor,  almoat  everj-  leaf  contains  oiie  "' ^"reof 
voung  Bcalea,  this  being  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  moat  abundant.  Mr.  A.  B. 
6hapman  Informs  me  that  there  is  leas  red  scale  on  his  fnut  this  year  than  there  to 
been  since  first  his  trees  became  ao  seriously  infected  with  these  pesrs.  I  hav^ taken  the 
necessary  steps  for^iutroducing  thts  parosite^into  a  localitj^  ■"!?!H''.^'?.?:?.L'P™".?J?'JT 

determined. 


e  several  months  yet  before  the  p 


sxperiment  c; 


APPLE   BOOTS   RESISTANT   TO   WOOLLY   APHIS. 


OHAPTEH   IV. 
APPLE  ROOTS  RESISTANT  TO  WOOLLY  APHIS. 


In  September  of  last  year,  1890, 1  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  John  C.  Blackmore,  of  the  "  Pah  Gardens,"  Onehunga,  Auckland, 
^ew  Zealand,  concerning  apple  roots  resistant  to  woolly  aphie,  or,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Colonies,  "  blight-proof  stocks."  Mr.  Blackmore 
says: 

"  In  your  report  I  notice  on  page  214,  and  in  your  reports  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners,  the  remarks  on  woolly  aphis.  I  infer  from 
these  remarks  that  the  fruit  growers  of  California  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  method  pursued  in  this  country  to  combat  this  great  enemy  to 
the  successful  culture  of  the  apple. 

"In  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use,  I  send  you  a  short  history  of  the 
troubles  we  had  to  contend  with  in  cultivating  the  apple  in  this  country, 
until  the  fortunate  discovery  that  Winter  Majetin  and  Northern  Spy 
apples  were  blight-proof.  Prior  to  1870  the  apple  tree  had,  for  many 
years,  been  the  victim  of  the  woolly  aphis  in  its  moat  virulent  form. 
Apple  trees  presented  a  most  heart-rending  spectacle,  the  trees  being 
gnarled  and  knobbed  from  rootlet  to  branchlet  from  the  abundance  of  the 
aphides.  Indeed,  many  varieties,  even  with  the  most  rigid  attention, 
could  not  be  kept  alive.  The  result  was  that  the  apple  well  nigh  went 
out  of  cultivation,  and  we  depended  upon  our  supply  of  fruit  from  Tas- 
mania. Things  were  in  this  State  when  Mr.  Thomas  Lang,  of  Victoria, 
informed  las  that  the  Winter  Majetin  apple  really  did  set  the  aphides 
(S.  lanigera)  at  defiance,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Treen,  he 
was  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  aphis-resisting 
quaUties  of  Winter  Majetin  and  other  kinds.  Further  tests  proved 
that  the  Northern  Spy  possessed  the  same  valuable  resisting  qualities 
as  Majetin.  The  apple  tree  then  became  a  matter  of  special  study  by 
a  few  cultivators,  both  in  this  part  of  New  Zealand  and  in  Victoria. 
Seeing  the  perfect  immunity  from  blight  which  these  two  varieties 
enjoyed,  both  branches  and  roots,  it  at  once  suggested  itself  that  if  these 
two  varieties  were  used  as  a  stock  to  work  all  other  kinds  on,  it  would 
defy  the  attacks  of  the  aphis  below  ground. 

"About  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  drew  public  attention, 
through  the  Australian  press,  to  the  above  apples  as  blight-resistant, 
and  asa  stock  to  work  other  kinds  on,  and  they  have  stood  every  test, 
remaining  entirely  blight-proof.  When  those  kinds  most  subject  to 
Wight  were  grafted  on  them,  all  below  the  graft  have  pi-oved  to  be  clean. 
"  was  in  the  roots  below  ground,  where  the  aphis  multiplies  during 
autumn  and  harbors  during  winter,  that  formerly  gave  us  trouble,  but 
"y  grafting  on  Majetin  and  Spy  all  affected  apples  it  dislodges  this 
pest  from  the  roots,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  branches  of  varieties  very 
much  subject  to  blight,  and  worked  on  them,  is  comparatively  an  easy 
matter  where  there  is  no  harbor  for  the  insects  below  gi'ound;  in  facl^ 
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varieties  formerly  very  much  .ubject  to  blight  on  th«  btancheB  before 
wotS  on  blighiproit  stocks,  arc  since  almost  fr»,  therefore  the  great 
SSf  M  sucfessful  apple  culture  is  removed.  Th.B  was  very  forcibly 
toouBht  to  my  mind  a  short  time  since,  when  acting  as  judge  of  fruit  at 
the  Auckland  Horticultural  Show.  Ten  year,  previou.,  when  acting  m 
ihe  same  capacity,  there  were  only  about  twenty  dishes  of  apples,  but 


r 


ea  under  which  the  mBWt» 


Apple  branoli  affected  by  wooOy  aphis.  A.  Tbecottony  m 
are.    b.  The  inaects  {natural  size). 

on  the  occasion  I  now  refer  to  there  were  tour  long  rows  of  'f  l'""™,"!' 
the  whole  length  of  the  drilLshed,  devoted  to  apples.  The  ««'  tgf, 
contained  one  thousand  dishes  of  apples  for  competition-uot  »»•■■»" 
specimen  among  the  lot.     The  other  tables  were  likewise  crowded  from 


L 
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end  to  end,  among  them  collections  containing  over  three  hundred  dis- 
tinct varieties,  and  all  perfect  specimens  fit  to  compete  with  the  test 
growD  in  ^^7  P^^  ^f  the  world.  Truly,  we  can  say  of  the  apple  aphis, 
it  is  no  longer  a  pest. 

"  In  grafting  on  these  stocks,  to  insure  the  cion  not  taking  root,  the 
cioD  or  bud  should  be  inserted  one  foot  from  the  ground;  all  varieties 
form  a  perfect  union  on  either  stock.  Northern  Spy  forma  a  mass  of 
small  fibrous  roots  close  to  the  main  stem.  Winter  Majetin  roots  are 
not  so  numerous,  and  travel  a  long  distance  in  search  of  nutriment. 

"  For  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  Majetin  and  Spy  being  blight- 
proof,  the  stock  of  each  kind  was  very  scarce;  the  ordinary  propagation 
was  too  slow  a  process.  The  method  I  finally  adopted  was  to  side-graft, 
inverted,  a  piece  of  any  kind  of  apple  root,  in  an  oblique  cut,  on  a 
Majetin  or  Spy  cutting  two  inches  from  its  base.  The  cuttings  emitted 
roots  of  their  own  below  the  inserted  root;  the  following  autumn  the 
plants  are  lifted,  and  the  piece  of  i-oot  that  was  grafted  on  is  cut  clean 
out,  leaving,  of  course,  the  young  plants  now  on  their  own  roots.  The 
method  .now  pursued,  and  which  was  first  practiced  by  myself  on  a 
large  scale,  is  to  propagate  both  Spy  and  Majetin  by  their  own  roots,  as 
root  cuttings,  in  planting  the  roots  leaving  the  smallest  trace  only 
above  the  surface.  These  root  cuttings  make  fine  trees,  and  are  fit  to 
regraft  the  following  spring.  We  also  graft  Majetin  cions  on  its  own 
roote,  likewise  Northern  Spy,  and  sometimes  work  Majetin  cions  on 
Spy  roots,  or  Spy  cions  on  Majetin  roots.  It  seems  to  make  but  little 
difference  either  way;  they  are  blight-proof  stockn,  and  all  varieties 
worked  on  them  do  well. 

"  Our  climate  produces  a  good  stock,  propagated  as  above,  fit  for 
regrafting  the  following  spring. 

"You  can  further  experiment  with  New  England  Pigeon,  Striped 
Beaufin,  Gravenstein,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Irish  Peach.  They 
are  seldom  affected  with  aphis;  Irish  Peach  never. 

"Any  information  you  further  desire  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward,  and 
that  you  may  experiment  with  these  blight-proof  apples,  true  to  name, 
I  will  forward  you  twelve  small  trees  of  .each  on  their  own  roots,  free 
of  B,ll  charge,  by  the  next  steamer." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Blaekmore  writes: 

"By  steamship  'Alameda,'  I  send  to  you,  in  charge  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  & 
Alfred  Gunner,  a  small  package  containing  Winter  Majetin  and  North- 
ern Spy  apples  on  their  own  roots;  also  cions  of  a  few  varieties  seldom 
afiected  with  blight  (woolly  aphis),  for  experimental  purposes,  as  advised 
in  former  letter.  I  intended  sending  much  stronger  plants,  but  through 
wcknesa  I  was  unable  to  pack  them  myself,  but  had  to  request  a 
respected  friend  of  mine,  W.  J.  Palmer,  nurseryman,  to  do  so  for  me, 
As  two  friends  of  his,  Messrs.  Gunner  Bros.,  were  proceeding  direct  to 
oan  Francisco,  they  offered  to  take  charge  and  deliver  at  your  office  a 
email  package;  and'  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  them  with  a  bulky  package, 
small  plants  have  been  sent.  To  insure  their  being  free  from  disease  or 
J^ect  pests,  I  instructed  Mr.  Palmer  to  wash  both  cuttings  and  plants 
wfore  packing.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  again  if  these  fail  in  transit, 
w^trees,  seeds,  or  cuttings  of  anything  from  here  of  use  to  you. 

Perfection  and  Lord  Wolseley  are  valuable  late  kinds,  the  former 
80  AustraJian  seedling,  the  latter  of  New  Zealand.     The  varieties  of 
Pples  in  the  hands  of  growers  about  Auckland  are  very  numerous,  onl  j^ 
15"  tic 
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grower  «lone  having  introduced  eight  hundred  wrieties  T''""'*" 
ft  pear,  and  plums" eicepting  prune.,  are  numerous;  ot  peaches,  a  fe» 
years  since  there  were  no  better  varieties  obtainahle  anywhere.  Enor- 
mous crops  were  produced  until  a  disease  made  its  appeapance  the 
nature  of  which  1.  not  yet  Itnown;  and  the  large  groves  Mo"g'"K  »»  «"« 
Sves,  and  tho»i  planted  later  on  by  the  settler,  have  died  out  and  . 
DlentiM  crop  ot  peaches  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  although  there  «,, 
Semi  good  iinds  which  have  not  been  lost.  I  do  not  recommend  their 
S»duS  into  California,  for  fear  of  introducing  the  di.ea.e  with 

"■The'small  parcel  of  cutting,  duly  arrived,  and  were  donated  to  tie 
Anicultur.  Department  of  the  State  Univer.ity  for  growth  and  sub. 
re?ent  distribution.    The  material  w«.  not  in  very  promi.mg  cond- 

'' Of  course  the  inference  that  California  fruit  growers  do  not  know  ot 
the  existenci  of  varieties  resisting  the  woolly  aphis  i.  not  correct.  At 
eastTn  year,  ago  the  late  John  Lewelling  announced  at  a  meeting  of 
the  State  ffirticlltural  Society  that  be  had  found  that  trees  grown  from 
Mediof  EawleW°net  and  the  Golden  Kus.et  were  little  injured  b, 
wSlly  aphis.  The  resistance  of  the  Northern  Spy  has  also  been  known 
tat  that  variety  i.  unsatisfactory  in  most  parts  of  Californi^  and  ha. 
ten  but  "ttle  planted;  consequently  few  have  had  opportunity  to 
otoerve  tt.  resistance.  John  Rock  has  experimented  '»'  «J»«1  J"^ 
with  resistant  stocks,  and  .0  have  others,  and  the  tact  that  this  i.  a 
nromising  direction  for  eiperiment  was  urged  year.  ago.  But  for  all 
fwsTuTt  jrower.  have  never  done  much  in  commercial  propagation  in 
thSltae'and  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Blackmore  rfiould  attract  mudi 
attention. 


THE   BLASTOPHAGA. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  BLASTOPHAGA. 


PIO  OAPEIPIOATION,  OB  THE  SETTING-  OF  THE  FRUIT. 

'Thus  we  see  that  the  flowers,  which  we  vainly  think  are 
'  horn  to  blush  nnseen, 
And  waste  their  ftagrance  on  the  desert  air,' 


their  sweats,  contribute  to  their  fertility." 


L.  A  pistillate  fiowm' 


2.  A  Btaminate  flower  of  the  Be;  enlar^. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  fig,  showiue  the  fruits  inclosed  by  the  fleshy  conceptacle. 


The  queation  of  fig  caprification  has  been  the  all-abaorbing  topic  of 
the  day  among  the  fig  growers  in  this  State,  and  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  the  fig  wasp  (Blastoplmga  psenes)  from  Asia  Minor,  by 
means  of  which  insect  it  was  hoped  that  the  fertilization  of  the  Smyrna 
ng  could  be  euccessfuUy  accomplished. 

I  lietenwi  with  much  interest  to  the  lecture  on  the  Blastophaga  by 
•jUBtav  Eieen,  before   the   Academy  of  Sciences,  at   San   Francisco, 


August  3,  1891,  and  expressed  the  fondest  hopes  of  it  demonstrating 
caprification  is  an  absolute  necessity.  I  procured  various  speci- 
'.j'f^Smyrna  figs,  from  early  spring  to  late  fall,  and  carefully 


that 


;  necessity.     I  procured  various  speci- 

-j _f,.,, ^„rly  spring  to  late  fall,  and  carefully 

atnin&ithe  eye,  or  blossom  end,  and  could  find  no  opening,  nor  even 

possibility,  for  any  insect  to  enter  the  fig.     I  so  reported  what  my  con- 

^'ueions  were  at  that  time,  and  further  stated  that  whUe  these  investi- 

1  h^^  '^^'^  ^'^^^  ^^  progress  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  dogmatically,  but 

ad  so  far  found  what  seemed  to  me  evidence  that  in  some  cases,  at 

point **ff'^  Smyrna  fig,  the  fruit  was  found  to  have  gone  beyond  the 

g      .  °'  fertiUzation  of  the  interior  infloreacence  before  there  was  any 

peting  whatever  in  the  eye,  or  blossom  end  of  the  fig.     Even  in  figs, 

»e  small  I  found  the  seed  formation  go  far  progressed  that  the  seedO  . 
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had  .  well-defined  shell,  and  at  that  time  I  believe  the  time  '»'  fertlfci-  ' 
tSm  hid  oaLd.  Mr.  Shinn  disputed  Bome  specmenB  I  exhibited  a, 
nTbeiMtte  Smyrna,  a«d  brought  me  Beyeral  of  hi,  Smyrna,  or  » 
11.5  «l,,lletin"fiire  I  carefull?  examined  them,  and  also  compared 
S  ™  w»h  the  Boefmens  I  had  procured  from  different  places,  aid 
cSd  Mr  stnX  aSion  to  the'  fact  of  theirbeing  much  closer,  ., 
tShter  at  the  blossom  end  than  mine.  Mr.  Sh.nn  eould  not  aooomt 
KS,  and  said,",  reply,  jokingly,  "The  in»K=twill  get  m;  the,  kn., 
their  business." 


to'sh'ow  the<ita:nd'I  have  taken  on  the  question;  and  my  eonelusioM 
Ire  noT  theorieB,  but  are  based  upon  the  reports  and  investigations  »I 
"^^Sfttt'ttrgSoTfructifieation  are  hidden  from  view;  there- 
fore  we  cLnot  tell  exactly  when  fertilization  is  effected,  hut  it  is  su,. 
lore  J«  °"f  ™\  'r,  „i,„e%,hen  the  eye  assumes  a  pinkish  hue,  and 
posed  that  '' '?"  P'^Si'i'^into  the  interior,  .here  the  flowers  are, 
"?lf  maSy  pS  o?I.a^"nd  the  «,uth  of  Europe  in  olden  ti„« 
cultt?at"rB  idd  much  attention  to  aettmg  the  figs  by  the  method  .1 
SaScatton"!^  This  practice  was  much  believed  m,  but  is  condemned 

altoaeXer  a  delusion;  and  many  of  the  largest  plantations  of  the  Old 
Worid  haye  "ntinued  to  bear  fr'uit  without  the  aid  of  the  caprifig. 

Sprofeslor  Gasparrini,  a  learned  botanist,  carried  »"  «'?  «f  "'^ 
^^iriments  coveiing  a  period  «'  »==  ?»'"'•  ""^  '°  ""  "'*  7      I         ■  ■ 

Smmcnd^  the  aboUshment  of  the  practice,  as  it  only  entails  expenK. 
»°.^irtST£d?ATA°rcht.la|o  the  practice  ba.  been  aband.nrf, 
according  to  tte  French  naturalist  Olivier,  but  m  which  islands  excel 

'«^.'Tl?o"'c?rBS'pedof.llit.mystihca«o„,isa»^^^^^^^^^ 

-^•lSir:r^.s^«M.^ss'^^snap»i.«; 


~""  i,;„i,  u  ;a  anifl  a  certain  insect  exists,  which  enters  — -  - 

on  which  It  IS  said  a  certain  ^^^^^^  ^^ii'i^Hng  the  entrance  <rf  hi 


the  fruit  wh" 

set  and  ripen, 
planted  for  the 


Reason  the  fruits,  wifii  the  insects,  are  earned  and  deposited  on  th. !,» 


shoots  of  the  domestic  species.  ...  >„,if„,)hetime  beinS- 

I  am  by  no  means  a  disbeliever  of  the  process;  but  for  "•«  «™?  "„! 
.™.r7.r.  „„i(.  of  the  Blastonhaga  are  proved  boyond  a  dou?t 


and  until  the  merits  of  the  Elastophaga  are  pro 


shall  weigh  with  much 


36  Blastopnaga  are  provtiu  k/r^jv.^...  -  --      .  ^ 
■nsideration  the  conclusions  of  the  authori^ 


ohnll  weiffh  witn  mucn  cyiieiuci ai-ivu  .^^  ^^^--.^^ 

I  havITuoted,  and  further,  because  I  have  but  recently  made  a 
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important  discovery  which  gives  me  new  grounds  for  such  a  belief, 
Tvbich  I  will  explain  further  on. 

ELASTOPHAGA    (pSENEB)    GROSSOKDM,  GRAV. 

(Oynips  psenes,  Linn.) 


Hale— M&gDiSed. 


Description. — Female:  Average  length,  .08  of  an  inch.  Wing  expanse, 
about  ,11  of  an  inch.  Color  light  brown.  Antennse  clavate,  ten-jointed, 
covered  with  fine  hairs.  Head  sub-globose.  Eyes  very  large  and  promi- 
nent, of  a  dark  color.  Thorax  long.  Abdomen  elongate  acute,  termi- 
nating in  a  long,  hairy  ovipositor,  three  times  the  length  of  the  body, 
two  thirds  of  the  terminal  portion  of  which  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  is  a  procesB.  Wings  transparent, 
pubescent,  with  long  marginal  haii-a.  The  stigma  of  the  anterior  wing  at 
right  angle  from  marginal  costa.  The  legs  are  of  the  same  color  as 
body,  and  covered  with  stout  hairs.  The  tibia  of  the  front  legs  is  stouter 
than  that  of  the  second  pair.  The  posterior  legs  are  much  stouter  and 
longer  than  the  others. 

_  Male:  Length,  about  .07  of  an  inch.  Wing  expanse,  about  .11  of  an 
inch.  Color  black.  Antennae  clavate,  eleven-jointed,  hairy.  The 
y^ape  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  female.  Head  same  as  female. 
t.yea  dark  and  prominent.  Thorax  about  as  long  as  abdomen.  Abdo- 
men obtuse,  with  a  short  curved  stylus.  Wings  and  legs  same  as  those 
ul  female. 

The  credit  of  the  introduction  of  this  insect  into  the  State  belongs 
solely  to  Mr.  James  Shinn,  of  Niles,  and  as  to  how  it  came  about,  I 
'^'' w*  ^'^  '^tt^r  than  give  Mr  Shinn's  own  statement,  viz.: 
ratK       ^^"^^  to  some  friends  that  were  known  to  us  in  Smyrna;  or 

ther  aome  missionaries  were  stopping  at  my  bouse,  and  seeing  that 
laJ  ^^^  '^*'*  hear,  and  that  I  was  getting  uneasy  about  it,  one  of  the 
Y  'f^    ^^  wife's  sister — said  she  knew  a  lady  Irom  Syracuse,  New 

'K,  who  was  then  in  Smyrna,  and  if  she  would  write  to  her  she  would 

,HP  ^  few  of  the  fig  cuttings  and  send  them.  The  lady  sent  for  them, 
tin   ^^^'**'^  of  sending  a  half  dozen  cuttings,  sent  a  whole  box  of  cut- 

an^h  °°,.^'^^°^  ■"■  P^^*^  *'"^"*'  ^^"^^^     ^^*'"  -^  '■^c^i^*''!  tliis  bo^  here  comes 
Der  little  box,  and  a  letter  saying;  '  The  figs  must  be  caprified,  if  no1 


^ 


^ 


le 
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vou  wiU  net  no  fles.    I  sent  you  a  little  boi  of  figs  that  are  full  of  He 

E^i2t..%-^.f^in»rr.='^.^'«^^ 

J;™  dead     The  Smyrna  figs  that  were  capriSed,  that  is,  that  had  the 
luen  Mt  in  artifieially,  cime  to  perfection,  but  no  others  did.    T.o 

S"S„rh7at;loS-af^Sthe^ 
SS     The  other  is  a  five-lob.d  leaf,  and  the  figs  are  fiat  and  ronnd.sh." 

ARTIFICIALLY   OAPBIFIKD  FIQ8. 

Mr.  Shinn  then  exhibited  three  figs  which  J^ere  capriaed  by  nje^ns  «f 
o  M.iill  t^^nthnick"— two  roundish  and  one  elongated.    In  answer  to  i 

itS':=?^,tt^^*^?|J|r^^ 

inif  It  must;  that  is  a  provision  of  nature.     Only  the  figs  that  were 
canrified  have  come  to  perfection;  the  others  all  dropped  off. 
Qu'siioKt  Were  tho«  figs  caprified  by  the  msect,  or  art.flc.lly? 

rTl™ket1°t"ft  that  ha,  come  to  maturity  known  to  h« 
been  caprified  by  the  insect? 

ohEHrSk^^^^s^^Sa^ 

■+k  Mt  Tilispn  at  hie  invitation,  to  examine  the  biastopnaga.  •' 
™t  M^  ShtaS'son,  who  pS.ted  out  to  us  a  fig  tree  which  he  said  w.. 
rSnrffig  and  one  of  the  fmportation  made  hy  the  San  IXane.sco  '  B.I- 
Mn  "Smoany  The  others  in  the  rows  belonged  to  the  edible  fig.  «■ 
found Siftebo'ughs  of  that caprifig tr» the b«^ ^"^"J 'J^.^S* 
imported  by  Mr.Wnn,  with  quite  a  large  °™'=' ^.1"  UterX& 
Mr  Eisen  cut  open  the  dried  capnfigs,  and  found  'fi™  """"^  "  ,;„ 
with  the  insects,  which  began  to  ■»»",  but  very  sluggish^y^  J^e^^ 
of  the  insect  is  about  one  line-^ne  twelfth  of  an  ™™j,  /  », 'J'™  "i 
some  of  those  insect,  and  scattered  them  at  the  so  «>"«"'°»'Si„v 
of  some  of  the  capiifigs  and  some  of  the  figs  known  as  the  Bulletin  • 
?mnortation  Mr  Eisen  then  proceeded  to  fertih.e  some  of  the  figs.  J' 
grdftat  til.  Mle»  capriflgsW  the  P™"!! ,'- J".""' ^l°to  aS 
,^Blll  of  pollen.  Cutting  them  open,  Mr.  Eisen  dusted  the  pollen  a 
the  open  end  of  various  figs.  I  ^Bgested  to  him  that  we  should  ms 
the  pillen  by  means  of  a  toothpick.  I  picked  up  a  fig  anf  <'»3  j. 
nollm  into  my  hand,  filling  the  toothpick  with  the  pollen,  and  » 
ffrted  the  toUpiei  int/several  figs  ^e  poUen.W  s.v.™  » 
with  the  pollen  of  the  capnfig;  then  wont  '«»»°^  »»  ™Xu'  twenty 
and  piocieded  down  toward  the  south  and  P""™»5"*;J''2?''"V"tbe" 
figs  in  several  pUces,  selectiiig^iich_figs^Bjiu.i^^ 

^•TbU  opratlon  w.  toll^vI^V^  0.orB.  0.  Eorftos,  of  r»mo, 
™.i„.d  ifciYrii.  to  m  IWO,  ana  .1.0  m  1881. 
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tied  a  string  at  each  place  below  the  fig  that  was  pollenated,  so  as  to 
find  them  afterward." 

Question:  Mr.  Eisen  claims  to  have  inserted  a  quill  into  an  edible 
fig>  and  when  he  withdrew  it  that  there  were  Blaatophaga  at  the  end  of 
the  quill.     He  ao  stated  in  his  lecture  on  the  Blastophaga. 

Mr,  Maslin:  I  recollect  that  on  a  tree  next  to  the  caprifig  there  was 
*  Blaatophaga;  but  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  because 
^e  Were  not  looking  for  any  insect  in  the  fig,  and  you  don't  generally 
°°d  something  you  are  not  looking  for.  We  were  not  looking  for 
insects. 

H'  How  large  were  the  figs  you  operated  on? 

Mr.  Maslin:  About  one  and  one  half  inches  long  Att4  one  and  one 
'»-.nh  inches  thick.  uzod  by  Google 
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Q.  How  were  the  openings  of  the  figs  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Maslim:  To  the  eye  they  were  not  open;  closed  aa  tight  as  tight 
could  be. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  was  it  possihle  for  an  insect  to  get  in? 

Mb.  Maslin:  That  I  could  not  say;  but  I  was  particular  because  1 
am  interested  in  that  question.  I  particularly  looked  to  see  if  I  could 
find  a  fig  where  the  insect  was  in;  but  I  declare  I  never  saw  a  fig  wheie 
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possible  for  an  insect  to  enter.  When  I  took  a  bottle  of  these 
Blastophaga  to  my  ranch,  and  went  over  the  ten  acres,  I  found  only 
tiTO  figs  TTith  a  hole  big  enough  to  put  an  insect  in,  and  I  put  the  msects 
into  these,  but  the  figs  have  fallen  off. 

Q.  ^^  as  the  pollen  used  taken  from  California-grown  figs  or  from  the 
imported? 

JlR.  Maslin;  From  caprifigs  grown  by  Mr.  Shinii.  I  have  ten  acres 
of  Smyrna  seedlings.  I  sowed  the  seed  in  1S86  and  1886.  The  first 
crop  this  year  the  fruit  on  the  limbs  was  very  thick,  as  on  plum  and 
prune.  The  fig8_  this  year,  of  that  crop  on  the  trees  that  were  grown 
lirom  seed,  are  big,  but  had  no  saccharine  matter  in  them,  and  dried 
right  up.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  found  two  dozen  little  figs  on  current 
wood,  being  so  called  second  crop.  They  were  of  a  lovely  cream,  ivory  ' 
color.  The  meat  was  amber  color  and  very  sweet,  but  not  filling  the 
receptacle.  It  only  showed  that  there  was  some  saccharine  principle 
being  developed. 

AN    IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

The  ground  for  argument  by  those  who  beHeve  in  caprification  has 
been  that  no  fertile  seeds  had  been  found  in  any  California -grown  fig 
Also,  that  all  figs,  and  especially  the  Smyrna,  only  contain  female 
fiowers;  and  the  fact  of  fruit  of  trees  imported  from  Smyrna  not  com- 
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n  ahowing  how  the  fruiDS 


L 


til  t,flt„     f'"."!;  ^™, """"  stronger  grounds  for  such  belief;  that  i., 
ao»ere„r,t    r       ?'i''\'"  caprifig,  had  to  come  in  contact  ivitl,  tl,e 
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On  October  20, 1891,  while  visiting  an  orchard  at  Los  Gatos,  I  came 
across  a  tree  which  attracted  my  attention,  by  reason  of  it  being  of 
peculiar  foliage;  and  upon  cutting  the  fruit,  I  found  that  it  possessed 
both  pistillate  (the  female  organ  of  a  phienogam,  consisting  of  the  OTaiy 
with  its  stylus  and  stigma)  and  staminate  (the  pollen-bearing  oi^an  of 
the  flower,  consisting  of  an  anther  usually  supported  upon  a  stalk  ot 
filament)  flowers,  which  were  so  grouped  that  the  pollen  from  one  was 
freely  conveyed  to  the  other.  Thus  fertilized  the  female  blossoms  had 
developed  into  hundreds  of  perfect  seeds  with  well-defined  kernels. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  fruit  of  this  character  has  been  found  in 
this  State,  that  ie,  containing  both  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers,  and 
the  seeds  perfect  kernels.  One  of  the  specimens  cut  in  the  presence  of 
E,  W.  Maslin,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Trade,  and  G.  F.  Weeks,  Agri- 
cultural Editor  of  the  San  Francisco  "  Chronicle,"  was  full  of  pollen;  in 
fact,  the  pollen  was  bo  abundant  that  it  gave  the  center  of  the  fig  a  yel- 
low appearance.  Unfortunately  the  figs  were  not  fully  matured,  bo  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  test  their  quality.  On  catting  them  open  they 
were  of  a  decidedly  purple  hue  near  the  skin,  changing  to  bright  red  and 
to  deep  red  in  riper  specimens.  Hardly  any  red  coloration  was  visible 
in  greener  specimens,  the  entire  flesh  bemg  a  deep  purple.  The  fig  is  of 
elongated  shape,  rather  small,  and  resembles  the  elongated  fig  grown  by 
Mr.  Shinn,  both  in  shape  and  color  of  flesh.  It  has  a  leaf  resembling  the 
Smyrna,  finely  lobed. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared  Mr.  Maslin  brought  to  my  office  (Novem- 
ber 9th)  several  seedling  Smyrna  figs  grown  by  him  in  Placer  County. 
The  specimens  were  small,  of  a  bright  amber  color,  and  the  fruits  in  the 
receptacle  well  developed  and  ripe.  Upon  examination  they  were  found 
to  contain  numerous  male  flowers  and  considerable  pollen.  We  have 
here  two  conclusive  facts  showing  that  the  insect  is  not  altogether  essen- 
tial for  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  in  some  figs  at  least. 

This  is  a  progressive  world,  and  its  people,  step  by  step,  have  unraveled 
many  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  so  let  us  hope  that  wisdom  and 
ingenuity  will  in  the  near  future  solve  this  interesting  question. 

The  question  of  caprification,  which  at  present  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  has  been  most  ably  expounded  by  Professor  Gasparrini, 
referred  to  elsewhere,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian, 
of  his  essay; 

ON   THE  CAPRIFICATION   OF   THE   FIG. 

[The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples  proposed  as  the  subject 
of  an  essay: 

1.  To  examine  the  opinions  of  authors  on  caprification,  above  all, 
those  of  Cavolina  and  Gallesio,  and  to  see  what  were  the  merits  of  the 

[eas  and  experiments  of  these  men. 

2.  To  describe  the  varieties  of  figs,  especially  those  on  which  caprifica- 
tion is  practiced. 

3.  To  prove  by  experiment,  or  on  anatomical  or  physiological  grounds, 
whether  the  fertilization  of  the  seeds  is  afiected  by  the  insect  of  the 
caprifig,  or  whether  the  insect  produces  no  such  effect  and  caprification 
be  useless. 

4.  The  essay  to  be  accompanied  by  figures  representing  the  varieties 
of  fig  on  which  the  experiments  are  made,  and  the  structure  of  their 
organs  of  fecundation  and  fructification. 
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Gasparrini's  memoir  in  reply  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
contains  a  detailed  physiological  account  of  the  caprifig  and  its  different 
varieties,  which  he  considers  not  only  specifically  but  generically  distinct 
from  the  cultivated  fig,  including  a  detailed  history  of  the  fly  bred  in 
its  fruits. 

The  second  is  a  similar  account  of  eatable  figs  cultivated  about 
Naples. 

The  third  (here  translated)  relates  specially  to  caprification. 

The  fourtti  is  a  botanical  comparison  of  the  fig,  the  caprifig,  and  some 
exotic  species. — B.  M.  L.] 

1.  Historical  Notes  on  the  Subject. — Herodotus  informs  us  in  his  his- 
tories that  the  Babylonians  knew  of  old  that  there  were  male  and  female 
date  trees,  and  that  the  female  required  the  concurrence  of  the  male  to 
become  fertile.  This  fact  was  also  known  to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  to  other  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  The  ancients  were 
acquainted,  moreover,  with  several  circumstances  proved  by  experience 
relative  to  the  diversity  of  sexes  in  plants,  like  the  one  just  mentioned 
of  the  date  tree,  and  among  these  dioecious  plants  they  distinguished 
the  female  as  being  the  one  that  bore  fruit.  And  in  other  cases  where 
they  suspected  a  diversity  of  sexes,  not  having  any  fixed  rule  or  suffi- 
cient science  to  guide  them,  they  judged  merely  by  external /«ct€8,  by 
medicinal  virtues,  or  by  other  such  fallacious  or  slight  indications.  If 
it  may  not  indeed  at  all  times  have  been  universally  believed  that  all 
things  endowed  with  senses  or  life  are  reproduced  by  the  concurrence 
of  sexes,  yet  the  ancients,  although  they  could  not  detect  either  the 
sexual  Cleans  of  plants  or  the  fact  of  their  fecundation,  nevertheless 
seeing  them  at  certain  periods  of  their  life  clothed  with  elegant  flowers, 
-  perfumed  with  various  essences,  distilling  delicious  nectars,  all  radiant 
with  glory,  as  if  prepared  for  some  ceremony  of  proportionate  impor- 
tance, they  judged  by  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  analogy  that  this 
was  the  period  of  their  loves,  and  that  there  must  be  amongst  them  all, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  a  male  and  a  female.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  the  date  tree,  the  Babylonians,  either  imagining  or  finding  by  expe- 
rience that  the  great  distance  of  the  male  was  often  an  impediment  to 
the  fecundity  of  the  female,  they  suspended  to  the  latter  male  flowers 
broi^ht  from  a  distance;  and  they  believed  that  the  fertilizing  power  of 
these  male  flowers  resided  in  the  small  ilies  which  they  harbored,  and 
which,  introducing  themselves  into  the  female  flowers,  caused  them  to  set 
and  to  ripen.  This  operation,  called  palmification,  is  still  in  use,  and 
reckoned  necessary  for  obtaining  fruit  in  the  country  where  the  date 
tree  grows  naturally.  If  we  could  establish  with  certainty  that  this 
theory  of  the  date  tree  was  current  before  the  facts  were  known  con- 
cerning the  fig,  we  m^bt  well  suppose  that  the  earliest  Greek  culti- 
vators, seeing  the  caprifig  always  sterile  (in  so  far  as  that  the  fruit  does 
not  become  sweet),  with  a  coarse  and  wild  habit,  and  seeing  the  quantity 
of  little  flies  it  produces,  should  have  thought  that  that  was  indeed  the 
male,  and  that  the  fertility  of  the  real  fig  depended  upon  it,  and  that 
thus  taking  example  from  the  date  tree  the  custom  should  have  origi- 
nated of  suspending  the  flowers  of  the  caprifig  to  the  domestic  fig  tree. 
But  the  memory  of  this  cwstom  is  even  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
palmification  of  the  date  tree.  This  caprijication,  as  it  is  called  by  us, 
is  spoken  of  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  writers  on  natural  history;  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  and  minutely  described  by  Theophrastus,  writers 
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who  were  not  only  superior  to  all  others  in  their  philoaophical  specula- 
tions, but  were  very  ingenious  in  their  ideas  on  natural  objects  and 
phenomena. 

Aristotle  observes  that  a  certain  insect  ia  generated  in  the  flowers  of 
the  caprifig,  which,  having  become  a  fly,  enters  the  unripe  fruits  of  the 
domestic  fig  and  causes  them  to  set,  for  which  reason  cultivators  always 
plant  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  or  suspend  the  fruits  of  the  one 
to  the  branches  of  the  other,  Theophrastus  does  not  confine  himself  to 
this  bare  statement  of  the  practice  which  prevailed,  but  discourses  at 
length  on  the  manner  in  which  the  little  fly  could  produce  this  effect, 
whether  by  opening  or  by  closing  the  aperture  of  the  fig.  He  rejects 
the  second  theory  and  pronounces  for  the  first,  saying  that  the  fly  by 
continual  nibbling  enlarges  the  mouth  of  the  fig  and  sucks  out  the 
superfluous  humors,  and  that  the  air  penetrating  through  the  aperture, 
it  follows  that  by  its  warmth  and  fermenting  qualities  the  fig  sets  and 
ripens.  Nevertheless  there  are  races  of  domestic  figs  which  do  not 
require  the  aid  of  the  caprifig  to  ripen,  and  treating  of  these,  this  dih- 
gent  observer  is  of  opinion  that  this  may  arise  from  the  quality  of  the 
soil  or  of  climate  as  well  as  from  the  particular  nature  of  certain  figs 
which  can  ripen  their  fruits  without  assistance.  He  believes  that  a 
poor  dry  soil  with  a  northern  aspect,  the  deficiency  of  moisture  in  such 
soil,  the  cool  wind  which  is  usual  in  such  a  situation,  and  even  the  dust 
which  would  cover  the  fruit  and  absorb  its  superfluous  humors,  would 
all  tend  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  fig  and  produce  the  same  effects  which 
in  the  other  case  are  brought  about  by  the  flies,  and  that  if  in  Italy  and 
some  other  countries  caprification  was  not  known,  it  was  because,  for 
the  above  reasons,  the  figs  in  those  countries  set  and  ripened  naturally; 
and  Pliny,  speaking  of  this  subject,  says  that  the  caprifig  is  of  a  wild 
nature,  and  does  not  ripen  its  fruit,  but  that  it  imparts  to  the  fig  that 
virtue  which  it  does  not  itself  possess,  for  such  is  the  course  of  nature, 
that  even  from  putrefaction  something  should  be  generated.  It  pro- 
duces midges,  which,  deprived  of  any  nourishment  from,  their  own 
parent,  fly  to  the  allied  fig,  and  by  continual  biting  at  the  mouth  enlarge 
it,  and,  penetrating  within,  facilitate  the  admission  of  light  and  fertiliz- 
ing air  {aura  ccreaKs),  thus  transforming  the  milky  humor  into  a  sweet 
honeyed  jiaice.  On  this  account  the  caprifig  should  be  planted  near  the 
fig,  and  on  that  side  from  whence  the  wind  might  carry  the  fertilizing 
breath.  Now,  this  description  is  but  little  more  than  a  copy  of  what 
Theophrastus  had  written  so  long  before.  These  were  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  as  weU  as  the  usages  of  the  country  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
otus, Aristotle,  Theophi'astus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny;  but  however 
ancient  was  the  practice  in  Greece,  it  remained  there;  for  there  is  no 
tradition  of  its  having  been  introduced  into  Syria  or  Palestine;  aud 
_,J^iy  remarks  that  even  at  his  time  it  was  only  in  use  in  the  islands  of 
'^  the  Archipelago.  It  may,  therefore,  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  only  brought  from  thence  into  our  country  (Italy), 
although,  owing  to  the  long  rule  of  barbarians,  it  is  impossible  to  flx 
the  period  of  its  introduction  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

After  the  revival  of  science,  Csesalpinius,  about  the  year  1583,  dis- 
covered the  sexual  organs  in  flowering  plants,  and  thus  the  conjectures 
of  the  ancients  became  a  certainty.  Nevertheless,  the  opinions  on  the 
efl'ects  of  caprification  did  not  change  in  the  least,  and  none  of  the 
botanists  or  agriculturists  of  the  time,  who  treated  of  the  fig,  differed 
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in  this  respect  from  Theophrastus,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
Bauhiu,  who  lived  many  years  after  Ceesalpinius.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  Tournefort,  traveling  through  Greece,  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  details  and  the  effects  of  caprification,  and  whatever  he 
saw  and  noted  down  he  afterwards  published.  He  follows  the  opinion 
of  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  effects  may  be 
produced,  saying  that  the  caprifig  produces  three  kinds  of  receptacles 
(as  we  have  elsewhere  explained  in  detail)  and  three  generations  of  the 
fly  in  the  course  of  the  year;  that  there  are  eatable  figs  which  require 
tiie  assistance  of  the  caprifig  to  set;  that  the  virtue  of  capriflcation 
consists  in  the  bite  of  the  insect,  which,  by  enabling  the  superfluous 
milky  juice  to  escape,  causes  the  fig  to  set  and  ripen,  and  perhaps  also 
some  liquid  issuing  from  the  fly  itself  produces  the  saccharine  fermenta- 
tion by  combination  vdth  the  juice  of  the  fig.  Pontedera  afterwards, 
in  making  known  the  structure  of  the  flowers,  as  well  of  the  caprifig  as 
of  the  fig,  states  his  belief  that  the  fly  acts  upon  the  latter  by  giving 
admission  into  it  to  light  and  air.  All  which  statements  differ  in  little 
or  nothing  from  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks. 

Meanwhile  the  discovery  of  Cassalpinius,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  preceding  century,  had  more  than  ever  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  learned,  many  of  whom  admitted  the  necessity  of  sexes  for  the 
fecundation  of  fruits,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fertile 
seeds,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  contradicted  it,  and  amongst 
other  grounds  adduced  the  fig  as  ripening  its  fruit  without  fecundation. 
But  the  most  sensible  observers  multiplied  the  facts  relating  to  the 
fecundation  of  vegetables;  they  ascertained  that  the  female  date  was 
enabled  to  set  and  ripen  its  fruit,  not  by  the  insect,  as  Herodotus 
believed,  but  by  the  fertilizing  powder  of  the  anthers;  and,  amongst 
other  remarkable  circiomstances,  this  also  was  discovered,  that  certain 
animals  and  vegetables  lived  under  a  kind  of  mutual  dependence  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  operation,  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  observed 
that  the  male  flowers  of  the  gourd  abounded  in  pollen,  which  is  their 
fertilizing  powder.  With  this  pollen  bees  chiefly  form  their  wax,  and 
the  bee  flying  from  flower  to  flower  carries  it  from  the  male  to  the 
female  flower,  which  eagerly  sucks  it  up,  becomes  fertile,  and  grows  into 
the  fruit.  These  facts  and  othe-r  similar  ones  having  been  related  and 
proved,  it  appeared  to  the  learned,  and  especially  to  Linnaeus,  that  they 
explained  the  whole  secret  of  caprification.  This  great  botanist  well 
knew  that  the  fruit  is  the  enlai^ed  ovary,  and  that  the  fig  commonly 
called  a  fruit  ie  not  the  ovary,  but  a  receptacle  containing  the  flowers, 
and  capable  of  enlarging  without  the  assistance  of  fecundation.  Know- 
ing, moreover,  by  the  researches  of  Pontedera,  that  the  domestic  fig 
only  contained  female  flowers,  and  that  the  males  were  in  the  caprifig, 
and  that  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  the  flowers  remained  inclosed 
withinside  the  receptacle,  he  conceived  the  beautiful  idea  that  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  fig  took  place  by  a  special  provision  of  nature.  This  con- 
sisted in  the  creation  in  the  caprifig  of  an  insect  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  support  and  propagation,  was  obliged  to  penetrate  into  the  domestic 
fig,  and  carried  with  it  the  prolific  humors.  Thus  fertilized  the  embryo 
was  produced,  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  receptacles  remained  on 
the  trees,  and  came  to  maturity.  In  reply  to  those  who  followed  the 
opinion  of  Camerarius,  who  said  that  the  seeds  of  the  fig  never  germi- 
nated, as  well  as  to  those  who  alleged  on  the  contrary  that  fig  trees 
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could  be  only  raised  from  the  seeds  of  figs  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  or 
of  Italy,  with  the  remark  that  the  statement  of  Camerarias  was  correct 
in  regard  to  seeds  produced  in  Germany,  France,  or  England,  where, 
there  being  no  caprifig,  the  figa  remained  necessarily  sterile,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  where  the  caprifig  existed,  the  fig 
seeds  became  fertile,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  by  means  of  caprifi- 
cation,  this  explanation  appeared  so  just  and  natural  that  it  was  gen- 
erally adopted. 

2,  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Cavolim. — Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  Cavolini,  who  was  in  natural  sciences  the  pride  and 
ornament,  not  only  of  Naples,  but  even  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  sent  to 
press  a  learned  treatise  on  the  present  subject-  He  first  describes  the 
caprifig  and  the  fig;  then  observes  that  they  are  but  individuals  of  one 
species,  the  caprifig  being  androgynous  and  the  fig  the  female  plant; 
and  he  proceeds  to  endeavor  to  prove  the  necessity  of  caprification. 
The  fig,  he  says,  is  a  receptacle,  or  "  a  portion  of  the  branch  prolonged 
for  the  purpose  of  fructification,  and  not  a  pericarp,  which  is  the  external 
covering  of  the  seed.  The  receptacle  can  support  itself  and  attain  its 
perfection  without  fecundation;  but  not  so  the  pericarp,  on  account  of 
its  adherence  to  the  seed  by  means  of  its  vessels."  Nevertheless,  he 
afterwards  declares  that  this  theory  is  not  in  all  cases  confirmed  by  fact, 
alleging  that  the  receptacle  of  the  strawberry,  of  the  mulberry,  of  the 
blackberry,  and  of  other  plants,  does  not  grow  or  become  succulent  till 
after  the  fecundation  of  the  pistil.  And  from  these  data  he  argues,  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  caprification  works,  as  follows:  That  which  is 
commonly  called  the  fruit,  is  a  dilatation  of  the  branch  and  bears  the 
flowers;  but  being  different  from  the  real  branch  in  internal  structure, 
the  nutritive  fluids  meet  with  difficulties  in  passing  from  the  large  direct 
channels  of  the  branch  into  the  vessels  of  the  receptacle,  which  are  of 
a  difi'erent  structure  and  direction.  On  this  account  they  would  soon 
drop  off  if  the  female  flowers  were  not  fertilized;  but  as  the  fecundation 
induces  an  affluence  of  humors  to  the  ovary,  and  thence  to  the  recepta- 
cle, it  follows  that  the  one  and  the  other  continue  to  grove.  And  as  this 
defective  structure  is  greater  or  less  in  different  sorts  of  figs,  so  (extrinsic) 
fecundation  is  necessary  in  some,  superfluous  in  others,  whilst  others 
only  require  a  very  little  of  it.  And  if  the  same  fig  at  Naples,  foe 
example,  may  require  caprification,  and  not  require  it  at  Capri,  it  is 
because  in  the  latter  place  the  soil,  reduced  to  the  finest  dust,  and  the 
air  loaded,  the  one  with  alkaline  salts,  the  other  with  phlogistin,  could 
produce  the  same  effect;  that  is,  the  setting  and  ripening  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fruits.  Thus  it  is  that  in  certain  places  caprification  ia 
entirely  unknown,  as  in  the  promontory  of  Sorrentum,  Isohia,  and  other 
districts.     Believing,  therefore,  that  fecundation  was  necessary  to  sus- 

^„-ta1n  the  domestic  fig  till  its  maturity,  and  that  it  contained  only  female 
-'"''^  flowers,  whilst  those  of  the  caprifig  were  androgynous,  with  perfect 
anthers,  it  followed  naturally  that  the  fly  coming  from  one  to. enter  the 
other  should  carry  with  it  the  pollen  or  the  fertilizing  essence.  He, 
consequently,  thought  it  worth  while  minutely  to  describe  the  insect  in 
its  various  states.  Such  is,  in  brief,  Cavolini's  theory  of  caprification, 
which  we  should  have  given  in  detail  did  it  not  appear  to  us  to  be  too 
prolix  and  somewhat  obscure. 

3.  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Gallesio. — Gallesio,  not  long  dead,  haa 
left  a  large  treatise  on  the  physiology  of  the  fig  and  on  caprification. 
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We  have  extracted  from  it  in  their  proper  places  whatever  appeared  to 
us  of  the  most  importance  on  the  fig  and  on  the  caprifig,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  state  this  author's  opinion  on  caprification.  He  admits  with 
Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  so  many  others,  that  there  are  figs  which 
mature  their  fruits  naturally,  and  others  that  require  caprification. 
This  diflerence  was  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  climate  and  soil, 
believing  that  in  a  poor  soil,  with  a  northern  exposure,  the  fig  could 
nourish  and  mature  its  firuit  without  the  caprifig;  Gallesio,  on  the  con- 
trary, affirms  that  it  proceeds  from  a  diflerence  in  organization,  that  the 
fig  requiring  the  caprifig  is  quite  a  diii'erent  kind  from  the  others,  and 
that  both  preserve  their  character  and  temperament  in  any  soil  or 
climate  which  they  can  bear.  Now,  the  diversity  in  their  organization, 
according  to  him,  ia  this:  Some  figs  have  no  flowers  capable  of  being 
fertilized,  as  their  ovaries  are  without  ovules;  these  produce  no  fertile 
seeds,  and  cannot  feel  the  action  of  the  caprifig,  which  they  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  to  preserve  and  ripen  their  fruit.  These  he  calls  nmles, 
and  says  it  is  they  which  are  cultivated  in  Spain,  Florence,  and  upper 
Italy.  Other  figs,  called  semi-nmles,  have  flowers  susceptible  of  fecun- 
dation, the  ovaries  being  furnished  with  ovules.  In  these  fecundation 
generates  the  embryo,  which  causes  the  nutritive  humors  to  flow  to  it 
from  the  peduncles,  which  can  only  draw  them  from  the  receptacle; 
this,  again,  cannot  obtain  the  nutriment  from  anywhere  but  from  the 
stem,  and  thus  the  fecundation  occasions  the  setting  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  And  as  it  is  only  the  caprifig  that  can  produce  this  effect,  so  cap- 
rification is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  these  aevU-mule  figs.  Such 
are,  he  says,  the  figs  of  the  Archipelago,  and  many  of  those  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  all  producing  female  flowers  only. 

4,  Opinions  against  Caprification. — There  are  many  who  vcill  not  admit 
that  any  effect  is  produced  by  caprification,  and  these  are  chiefly  igno- 
rant or  simple  cultivators,  who  judge  from  observing  that  in  many  places 
figs  ripen  without  the  cooperation  of  the  caprifig.  But  with  these  must 
not  be  confounded  two  distinguished  French  naturalists,  Olivier  and 
Bory  de  St,  Vincent,  who  have  enounced  the  same  opinion.  The  for- 
mer, after  having  explained  the  process  as  practiced  in  Greece,  adds; 
"This  operation,  of  which  some  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  spoken  with  admiration,  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
tribute  of  ignorance,  which  man  pays  to  prejudice,  Caprification  is 
unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in 
Spain,  and  begins  to  be  abandoned  in  some  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
where  it  used  to  be  practiced,  and  which,  nevertheless,  still  produce 
excellent  figs  for  eating.  If  the  operation  were  necessary,  whether 
fecundation  be  effected  by  the  fertilizing  pollen  dispersed  in  the  air, 
introducing  itself  into  the  mouth  of  the  fig,  or  whether  nature  make  use 
of  a  little  fly  to  transmit  it  from  one  fig  to  another,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  fig  in  flower  could  not  fecundate  at 
the  same  time  aa  those  which  have  already  attained  a  certain  size,  and 
those  which  are  only  just  appearing,  in  order  to  ripen  two  months  later," 
I  do  not  transcribe  the  words  of  Bory,  for  his  narration  appears  to  me 
to  be  but  a  judicious  illustration  of  what  Olivier  had  stated. 

And  here  I  close  the  history  with  the  following  brief  recapitulation  of 
different  opinions  of  authors  on  the  mode  of  operating  of  caprification: 
The  ancients  believed  that  its  virtue  depended  on  the  fly  of  the  capri- 
fig, which,  by  forcing  its  way  into   the  domestic  fig,  facilitated   the 
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entrance  of  light  and  some  fertilizing  or  fermenting  vapor,  and  enabled 
the  fig  to  set  and  ripen,  and  that  a  poor  soil  and  northern  exposure  pro- 
duced the  same  effect.  Tournefort  beUeved  that  the  insect  made  the  figs 
set  and  ripen  by  pricking  and  biting  them,  giving  an  issue  to  the  super- 
fluous juices,  and  perhaps  by  communicating  some  peculiar  huinorg  of 
their  own  produced  the  saccharine  maturation.  Pontedera  followed  the 
ancients,  whose  theories  were  all  based  on  that  of  Theophrastus.  Lio- 
njeus  concluded,  from  the  observations  of  Pontedera  on  the  structure  of 
the  flowers  of  the  eaprifig  and  the  fig,  that  the  latter  could  not  be  fecun- 
dated without  the  assistance  of  the  eaprifig,  and  that  this  fecundation 
enabled  them  to  set  more  abundantly.  Cavolini  combined  in  some 
measure  the  theories  of  Linnseus  and  of  Theophraetus,  affirming  that  the 
eaprifig  fecundates  the  fig,  and  thereby  causes  it  to  bear  more  fruits  aad 
ripen  them  better;  but  that  the  same  fig  can  also  ripen  its  fruit  in  certain 
districts  by  the  sole  effect  of  soil  and  climate.  Gallesio  follows  Cavolini 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  action  and  efiecta  of  fecundation,  but  believea 
that  neither  climate  nor  soil  can  produce  anything  of  the  kind;  and  that 
the  figs  which  do  not  require  caprification  differ  from  the  others  in  tlie 
internal  structure  of  their  flowers.  Lastly,  the  opinion  of  our  cultivators 
is  nearly  that  of  the  Greeks.  They  believe  that  the  eaprifig  is  neces- 
sary for  some  figs,  which,  without  it,  would  lose  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  fruits,  whilst  still  sour,  and  that  it  hastens  the  maturity 
even  of  those  figs  which  do  not  absolutely  require  it.  They  also  admit 
that  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  climate  may,  in  some  cases,  produce  the 
same  efiect  as  caprification. 

5.  Comments  on  the  Above  Opinions. — The  ancient  philosophers  and 
naturalists  admitted,  as  every  one  knows,  four  elements — earth,  water, 
air,  and  fire — the  which,  combined  together  in  various  ways,  produced 
an  infinity  of  phenomena  and  things.  Now,  Theophrastus,  wishing  to 
explain  how  it  could  happen  that  the  fly  should  cause  the  young  figs 
to  remain  on  the  tree,  bethought  himself  that,  whilst  the  fig  abounded 
in  humidity,  it  was  deficient  in  the  air  and  heat  neceseary  for  fermenta- 
tion, and  that  the  insect,  by  feeding,  carried  off  precisely  the  super- 
abundant humidity,  and  by  opening  the  mouth  gave  entrance  to  air 
and  heat;  and  as  this  happened  naturally  in  a  poor  soil  and  northern 
exposure,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  fly.  But  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  who  would  believe  in  the  attribution  of  Buch 
powers  to  the  soil  and  the  north  wind?  On  the  contrary,  such  circum- 
stances would  rather  produce  an  opposite  effect;  for  the  want  of  humidity 
and  cold  tend  rather  to  contract  the  parts.  And  if  any  one  were  to  see  in 
the  aura  cerealis  of  Pliny  that  which  is  now  called  pollen,  or  the  fertiliz- 
ing dust  generated  in  the  anthers,  would  probably  be  mistaken,  for  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  epithet  cerealii  denotes  nothing  hut  fertility  or 
abundance  produced  by  the  aura.  The  opinion  of  Linnaus  has,  in  truth, 
all  the  appearance,  I  do  not  say  of  probahility,  but  even  of  certainty, 
of  being  simple  and  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  a  great. number  of 
vegetables.  And  that  of  Tournefort,  if  one  does  not  entirely  give  feith 
to  it,  has,  nevertheless,  much  of  probability,  considering  that  in  other 
fruit  trees  the  ovary,  being  pierced  by  an  insect  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  eggs,  does  not  fall  o9'  on  that  account,  but  ripens  like  the 
others,  only  a  little  earlier. 

Cavolini'a  theory  is  derived  directly  from  Linnaus,  only  that  his  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  fecundation  makes  the  fruit  of 
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the  fig  set  is  ingenious,  and  even  rational.  Admitting,  then,  for  the 
moment,  that  the  fact  is  as  stated  by  that  celebrated  naturalist— that  is 
to  say,  that  in  certain  figs  the  nutritive  juices  canrjot  pass  readily  from 
the  branch  to  the  fruit  (on  account,  as  he  says,  of  the  extreme  tenuity 
and  curvature  of  the  vessels),  unless  attracted  by  the  embryo  generated 
by  fecundation — yet  he  has  not  shown  that  in  the  figs  which  ripen  with- 
out caprification  these  vessels  are  really  less  curved  or  larger.  Now  we 
have  proved  that  the  structure  of  the  receptacle  in  all  the  varieties  of 
fig  is  tolerably  similar.  And  his  observation  that  the  fine  dust  of  the 
soil  might  produce  fecundation  is  noiv  wholly  inadmissible.  For  although 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  were  some  who  believed  they 
had  obtained  perfect  seeds  furnished  with  embryo,  by  fecundating  the 
pistil  with  very  fine  charcoal  dust,  later  experience  has  entirely  dis- 
proved it.  As  for  the  virtue  attributed  by  authors  to  the  alkaline  salts 
of  the  earth,  or  the  phlogiston  of  the  air,  as  being  capable  of  producing 
the  same  effect,  it  can  now  no  longer  be  supported  without  offending  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  science.  Gallesio's  opinion  is  essentially  that 
of  Linnaeus,  as  to  the  importance  and  the  action  of  fecundation;  and 
he  follows  Cavolini  in  admitting  that  certain  figs  require  caprification 
and  others  do  not  for  the  ripening  of  their  fruits.  But  he  does  not  see 
the  cause  of  this  diversity  either  in  soil  or  climate,  but  in  their  different 
oi^nization,  believing  that  those  figs  only  which  have  their  flowers  apt 
for  fecundation  require  the  eaprifig,  as  well  to  produce  the  embryo  as  to 
ripen  the  fruit.  Nothing  further  can  be  deduced  from  Gallesio's  work, 
in  which,  to  my  mind,  there  is  great  confusion,  owing  partly  to  precon- 
ceived and  ill-defined  ideas,  such  as  that  of  the  distinction  between  mule 
and  semir-mule  varieties,  partly  from  the  author  not  having  precisely  stated 
in  what  consists  the  diversity  of  structure  on  which  he  founds  his  theory, 
and,  above  all,  from  this,  thathe  never  himself  saw  the  operation  of  caprifi- 
cation, nor  examined  the  variety  of  fig  on  which  it  is  performed.  More- 
over, his  own  theory,  which  we  have  perhaps  stated  more  clearly  than 
he  does  himself,  appears  to  be  in  contradiction  with  itself  in  the  two 
principal  points.  For  if,  in  the  variety  called  by  him  semi-muk,  the 
sap  of  the  branch  passes  into  the  receptacle,  attracted  by  the  action  of 
fecundation  and  the  vital  power  of  the  embryo,  how  is  it  that  in  the 
other  variety  the  same  cause  does  not  produce  the  same  effect?  And 
here  let  us  repeat  that  the  different  receptacles  of  the  same  tree,  of 
whatever  sort  the  fig  may  be,  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  the  least 
in  the  organisation  of  the  vessels,  the  parenchyma,  and  the  fibers. 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  authors  on  caprification.  Were  we  certain  that 
TheophraatuB  and  Pliny  had  intend«i  by  the  word  aura  to  denote  the 
pollen,  all  would  have  joined  in  one  general  idea,  that  of  fecundation. 
But  in  the  history  of  the  different  opinions,  as  given  above,  one  remark- 
able fiict  is  included,  which  may  not  appeal-  at  first  sight,  which  is,  that 
trith  all  the  subtle  fancies  conceived  by  authors  in  their  theories  and 
explanations,  not  one  of  them  has  put  forward  a  single  experiment;  but 
all,  preoccupied  with  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  have  aspired  at  nothing 
bot  discovering  the  reason — even  those  who  had  good  opportunities  of 
actual  observation.  And  Olivier,  in  denying  to  caprification  any  power 
whatever,  comes  to  that  conclusion  not  by  experience,  but  by  a  just  and 
rational  operation  of  the  mind. 

But  as  it  appeared  to  me  not  only  worthy  of  the  labor,  but  most 
WBential  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  to  ascertain  the  truth  by 
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experiment,  I  have  applied  to  it  all  the  caie  in  my  power.     The  quea- 
tions  I  have  chiefly  endeavored  to  solve  are: 

1.  Doea  the  caprifig  fecundate  the  flower-heads  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  make  them  remain  on  the  tree  in  greater  numbers? 

2.  Does  the  caprifig  fecundate  the  female  flowers  of  autumnal  figs,  and 
make  them  set? 

3.  Does  the  caprifig  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  autumnal  fige,  or  of 
the  fruit  of  any  sort  of  fig? 

4.  Does  the  caprifig  operate  by  means  of  the  puncture  made  by  the 
fly? 

5.  Does  the  caprifig  operate  in  any  other  way  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  by  any  process  as  yet  unknown? 

The  figs  near  Naples  which  always  produce  fruit  are  chiefly  of  two 
kinds,  the  Colombro  and  the  so  called  Paradise  fig.  On  two  middling- 
sized  trees — one  of  each  of  these  kinds — I  suspended  towards  the  end  of 
April  some  cratiri*  of  the  caprifig,  called  by  our  cultivators  jtfamnw  di 
propichi,  or  caprifig  teats.  The  fly  entered  the  flower-heads  of  the  fig, 
but  they  did  not  set  in  greater  numbers  on  each  branch  than  was  t^ 
case  on  similar  fig  trees  not  caprifled,  and  growing  far  from  any  capri- 
fig. In  the  ripe  figs  I  could  not  find  a  single  seed  with  an  embryo;  they 
were  all  sterile;  some  quite  empty,  others  containing  albumen  only,  and 
when  sowed  would  not  germinate. 

At  Baja  the  Dottato  fig  almost  always  ripens  its  fruit.  Whoever 
passes  by  that  district  will  readily  observe  places  where  the  Colombro 
and  the  Dottato  figa  are  so  close  to  the  caprifig  that  their  branches 
intermix.  Yet  there  are  no  eigns  among  them  of  early  maturity,  when 
compared  with  similar  fig  grounds  far  from  any  caprifig.  These  figs 
naturally  do  not  bring  all  their  fruits  to  perfection;  those  that  fall  are 
at  Baja  called  Sbufoni,  and  this  usually  takes  place  about  the  end  of 
May  or  the  first  half  of  June, 

In  these  fallen  fruits,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caprifig,  there  are  generally 
dead  flies,  and  never  seeds  with  embryos.  Out  of  fifty  figs  recently 
fallen  from  a  Colombro,  which  I  examined  on  June  17th,  five  only  con- 
tained no  insect;  the  remainder  had  them  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
but  were  so  desti'oyed  inside,  and  black  and  rotten,  owing  to  the  inBects 
which  had  died  in  them,  that  to  all  appearance  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  falling.  On  the  same  tree  were  a  number  of  figs  looking  nearly 
ripe,  but  slightly  pricked  and  insipid,  and  which  fell  off  with  a  slight 
shaking  of  the  ti*ee.  Some  of  these  contained  insects,  otters  did  not; 
the  former,  like  the  fallen  ones,  were  destroyed,  and  black  inside.  As 
to  the  permanent  or  set  fruits,  which  in  the  middle  of  June  can  well  be 
distinguished  from  the  others,  there  were  some  with  the  insects,  others 
^  [ithout.  In  the  fallen  fruits  of  the  Dottato  fig  I  did  not  find  one  which 
had  not  the  fly;  but  among  the  permanent  ones  there  were  some  free 
from  it.  These  experiments  and  observations  were  repeated  three  con- 
secutive years,  whilst  every  attempt  proved  vain  at  making  the  seeds  of 
these  figa  germinate,  though  they  were  sown  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  at  different  seasons.  The  fly,  therefore,  which  issues  from 
the  cratiri  of  the  caprifig  towards  the  end  of  April  produces  no  effect  on 
the  domestic  fig,  either  in  fecundating  their  female  flowers  or  in  making 

•These  arc  explained  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir  to  be  those  young;  figs  of  tli« 
capritifc  wliich  first  appear  in  September,  and  remain  through  the  winter  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  they  come  into  flower. 
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them  remain  on  the  trees,  or  in  hastening  their  maturity.  If  in  the  latter 
respect  a  precocity  may  sometimes  be  observed,  the  difference  is  bo  slight 
as  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  considering  the  diversity  of  aspect,  the 
trees  being  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  size  of  the  tree,  the 
being  single  and  uncovered,  or  choked  by  the  surrounding  vegetation, 
may  also  occasion  some  difierence,  even  at  very  small  distances.  Indeed, 
the  different  branches  of  one  and  the  same  tree  ripen  their  fruits  at  dif- 
ferent times.  That  the  Dottato  fig  should  ripen  its  fruits  at  Baja  is  not 
to  be  attributed  therefore  to  the  caprifig  planted  there,  but  solely  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  perhaps  to  the  soil,  for  the  same  variety  near  Naples  will  produce 
nothing,  even  with  the  caprifig,  and  in  other  localities  will  do  as  well  as 
at  Baja  without  it.  And  on  the  Lardaro  fig,  which  never  ripens  nat- 
urally, at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  although  the  fruit  enlarge  con- 
siderably, and  some  remain  on  the  tree  till  the  end  of  May,  often  as  I 
have  attached  to  it  the  cratiri  of  the  caprifig,  I  never  observed  a  single 
one  ripen.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  remaining  and  maturing  of 
the  figs  depend  upon  two  circumstances — the  intrinsic  properties  or 
natural  disposition  of  the  variety,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and 
climate. 

6.  Doee  Caprification  Hasten,  the  Maturity  of  Late  Figsf — In  the  district 
of  Portici  I  made  the  following  experiment:  In  a  large  property  there 
were  two  small  trees  of  the  Sarnese  fig,  distant  from  each  other  about 
two  stone  throws,  and  about  equal  in  size  and  vigor.  To  one  of  them 
only,  about  the  end  of  June,  I  hung  the  flower-heads  of  the  caprifig, 
and  I  counted  the  fruits  upon  each  tree.  In  the  first  days  of  September 
there  was  no  diflference  between  them.  Each  had  some  ripe  figs,  some 
still  sour,  and  others  commenced  ripening.  Counting  them  again,  there 
was  here  also  no  difierence,  each  tree  having  lost  about  a  fourth  part  of 
its  fruits.  The  following  year  I  repeated  the  experiment,  with  some 
modification.  I  marked  with  thread  or  with  twine  the  figa  into  which 
I  saw  the  fiy  had  penetrated,  and  I  took  care  that  there  was  no  capri- 
fig in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  tree.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
suspended  five  flower-heads  of  the  caprifig  to  a  large  branch  of  a  Lardaro 
fig  which  rose  considerably  above  the  rest  of  the  tree,  thinking  that  how- 
ever little  the  caprifig  might  hasten  the  maturity,  the  slight  difference 
would  nowhere  be  more  perceptible  than  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
same  tree.  Yet  when  maturity  commenced  numerous  fruits  on  all  parts 
of  the  tree  were  in  the  same  state  as  those  of  the  branch  in  question. 
Now  it  appears  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  those  five  capri- 
fig flower-heads  should  have  furnished  insects  enough  for  so  great  a 
number  of  figs, 

I  repeated  the  experiment  for  four  years,  and  always  with  the  same 
results,  though  in  different  localities.  At  the  Camaldoli,  where  capri- 
fication is  not  practiced  and  the  caprifig  very  rare,  I  caprified  copiously 
a  Dottato  fig  and  two  white  fig  trees,  and  none  of  the  three  showed 
the  least  sign  of  precocity.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  insect  does 
not  at  all  hasten  maturity.  It  must  only  be  observed  that  maturity 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  certain  early  softening  which  happens 
to  some  of  the  deciduous  fruits  pierced  by  the  insect.  For,  as  will  be 
Been  hereafter,  the  fly  destroys  and  corrupts  the  inside  of  the  fig;  when 
it  is  already  disposed  to  fall,  it  falls  the  earlier,  andjjy  rotting  inside 
becomes  soft  the  sooner.  '  _    _    —  I  - 
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7.  Does  Caprijieation  Oause  Late  Figs  to  Set  in  Greater  Numbers  than 
U»ualf — The  advocates  of  caprification  affirm  that  in  certain  varieties 
it  causes  all,  or  the  greater  number  of  fruits,  to  remain  on  the  tree, 
which  otherwise  wonld  have  fallen  off.  To  verify  this  assertion  I  have 
many  times  made  the  common  experiment  which  would  occur  naturally 
to  any  one,  that  of  comparing  fig  trees  of  the  same  variety  to  some  only 
of  which  the  caprifig  had  been  brought,  in  order  to  observe  the  dift'erence. 
Those  I  have  observed  with  that  view  are  the  Lardaro,  the  Sarnese,  the 
Colombro,  and  the  Sampieto.  With  regard  to  the  first  two,  the  experi- 
ments were  made  in  different  localities,  especially  on  the  Sarnese,  which 
is  very  common.  None  of  them  showed  the  slightest  effect  of  the  action 
of  the  fly,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  fruit;  and  if  ever  any  differ- 
ences were  exhibited  between  the  caprified  trees  and  those  not  acted  on 
by  the  caprifig,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  caprification,  they  could 
alvpays,  on  being  well  considered,  be  clearly  traceable  to  other  causes 
(not  to  speak  of  soil,  climate,  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  etc.),  as  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  age  or  vigor  of  the  subject,  the  number  of  branches,  the 
having  been  or  not  enfeebled  by  a  previous  superabundant  crop,  etc. 
And  what  I  say  of  the  Sarnese  may  in  like  manner  be  said  of  the 
Lardaro,  with  this  exception,  that  being  cultivated  almost  exclusively 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Capital,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  it  in  distant  localities.  Cultivators  affirm  that  this  variety 
more  than  any  other  stands  in  need  of  caprification,  and  indeed  it  loses 
generally  nearly  the  half  of  its  fruits.  But  of  this  variety  I  will  only 
state  two  things,  not  to  fall  into  lengthy  Tepetitions:  First,  that  the 
caprified  trees  lose  also  a  great  quantity  of  their  figs;  and  next,  that 
those  not  caprified  ripen  many  of  theirs,  with  such  differences  as  are 
occasioned  by  the  above-mentioned  causes  or  others  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert. 

The  double- bearing  figs,  such  as  the  Paradise,  the  Colombro,  and  the 
Sampiero,  usually  bring  many  of  their  early  figs  to  maturity,  and  but 
few  or  none  of  the  late  ones;  and  cultivators  affirm  that  by  caprification 
an  abundant  second  crop  may  be  obtained.  Although  I  had  often  seen  the 
Colombro  ripen  many  of  the  late  crop  without  the  caprifig,  I  neverthe- 
less wished  to  see  the  results  of  comparative  experiment.  Therefore,  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pianura,  I  gave  the  cap- 
rifig to  several  trees  of  the  Colombro  ^;  amongst  them  many  had  lost 
all  their  figs  by  the  middle  of  August,  some  retained  a  few;  they  had 
fared  like  other  trees  of  the  same  sort  not  caprified  and  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Among  the  fallen  fruits  some  contained  the  insect, 
others  did  not,  and  it  was  the  same  with  those  that  remained  on  the 
trees  and  were  advancing  toward  maturity.  Amongst  these  Colombro 
figs  were  several  trees  of  the  Sampiero,  of  which  four  were  caprified- 
^-TKe  result  was  that  two  of  them  lost  all  their  figs,  both  those  at  the  base 
of  the  fruit-branches,  called  pedagnuoli,  and  those  of  the  extremities, 
called  cimaruoK.  The  other  two  trees  scarcely  ripened  a  fourth  part, 
and  those  chiefly  cimaraoU,  and  the  fly  had  penetrated  into  some  of  the 
fallen  fruits.  It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  above  fig  trees  were 
all  of  the  same  age,  in  the  same  soil,  with  the  same  exposure,  and  all 
more  or  less  had  brought  to  maturity  a  good,  early  crop.  The  same 
experiment,  repeated  at  Ischia  on  two  trees  of  the  Colombro,  produced 
no  result.  For  if  these  trees  were  pretty  well  loaded,  the  same  thing 
took  place  in  many  other  parts  of  the  island  without  caprification,  and 
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not  infrequently  in  the  same  places  were  fig  trees  near  to  each  other, 
some  with  and  some  without  fruits,  without  anything  appearing  to  show 
a  probable  reason  for  such  diversity. 

8,  Does  the  Caprifig,  hy  the  Assistante  of  its  Insect,  Fecundate  the 
Female  Flowers  of  the  Late  Figs? — As  soon  as  botanists  learned,  from  the 
observations  of  Pontedera,  that  the  flowers  of  the  different  varieties  of 
the  domestic  fig  were  always  all  female,  as  well  in  the  early  as  in  the  late 
flowers,  and  as  they  believed  that  the  caprifig  was  the  male  plant,  they 
at  once,  by  common  consent,  without  ftirther  observation,  concluded 
that  these  female  flowers  could  only  be  fecundated  by  means  of  the 
insect — recognizing  in  this  a  providence  of  nature  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  important  function.  And  I,  myself,  having  ascertained 
the  coiTectneas  of  the  fact  stated,  came  naturally  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, although  I  had  ascertained  that  the  caprifig  was  not  the  male  of 
the  fig,  but  a  very  different  plant.  But  in  the  course  of  time  doubts 
gradually  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind,  to  remove  which  I  devoted 
myself  to  ulterior  researches.  First,  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  that 
in  all  sorts  of  early  figs  there  should  never  be  a  single  fertile  seed,  even 
when  male  flowers  were  present,  Yet,  after  repeated  examinations,  I 
always  found  such  to  be  the  case.  This  most  not  excite  surprise,  how- 
ever, on  considering  that  the  flies  which  enter  these  come  from  the 
craiiri  (the  young  figs  of  the  caprifig  that  were  first  formed  in  the 
previous  autumn),  in  which  are  either  no  male  flowers  or  very  few,  and 
those  almost  always  imperfect,  and  with  little  or  no  pollen.  And  then, 
if  in  these  early  figs  I  occasionally  found  a  male  flower,  it  was  only 
formed  long  after  the  female  flowers,  and  its  anthers  never  opened,  so 
that  any  one  might  conclude  that  if  there  were  no  fertile  seeds  it  was 
for  want  of  fecundation.  What  ia  surprising,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  late 
figs  the  embryo  is  produced  especially  in  the  pedagnuoli  ( at  the  base  of 
its  branches),  and  in  hot  situations,  whether  the  tree  be  caprified  or 
not.  The  White  fig,  the  Dottato,  and  others  which  the  Neapolitans  do 
not  capri^,  produce  abundance  of  fertile  seeds,  even  in  places  where 
caprification  is  never  practiced,  and  where  the  caprifig  itself  is  rare,  as, 
for  example,  at  Camaldoli,  Ischia,  etc.  But  such  observations  always 
leave  some  doubt  whether  the  insect  may  not  have  come  from  some- 
where else,  and  effected  fecundation.  In  reply  to  which  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  insect,  when  he  issues  from  his 
nest,  flies  with  difficulty  to  any  considerable  distance;  and  next,  that 
after  he  has  entered  the  fig  he  dies  there,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  found 
either  entire  or  partly  decomposed;  at  the  least  there  remains,  as  a  sign 
of  his  having  been  inside,  a  brown  spot,  which  easily  turns  to  decay. 

Now,  in  places  where  there  are  no  caprifigs,  and  where  caprification  is 
not  practiced,  I  have  found  the  seeds  perfect  in  figs  which  did  not  show 
the  least  sign  of  the  insect  having  penetrated.  Besides,  towards  the 
middle  of  July  I  impregnated  artificially  thirty  fiower-heads  on  a  Lar- 
daro fig,  by  introducing  into  the  aperture  the  pollen  of  the  caprifig;  one 
month  after  ten  of  them  had  fallen  from  the  tree  without  their  seeds 
being  fertilized,  and  the  remaining  ones  did  not  differ,  either  in  size  or 
in  the  number  of  fertile  seeds  they  contained,  from  the  numerous  others 
of  the  same  tree  which  had  neither  been  caprified  nor  artificially 
impregnated.  Not  satisfied  by  all  this,  I  made  three  consecutive  years 
an  experiment  which  appears  to  me  more  important  than  all  the  above- 
mentioned  observations.     Before   any  flies   began   to   issue  from  the 
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caprifig  flower-heads,  I  closed  the  apertures  of  some  still  small  figs  of 
the  Lardaro  and  Sarneae  varieties  with  gum  arabic  mixed  with  chalk, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  insect,  should  he  attempt  it,  from  penetrating 
withinaide;  and  I  took  care  to  add  some  of  the  mixture  as  the  figs  grew, 
to  keep  them  well  closed.  When  they  attained  their  full  size  I  opened 
them;  they  showed  no  s^  whatever  of  the  fly  having  penetrated,  yet 
they  contained  seeds  with  perfect,  well-formed  embryo.  If  this  experi- 
ment is  made  upon  trees  to  which  the  caprifig  is  afterwards  applied,  it 
is  a  curious  thing  to  see  the  fly,  after  issuing  from  its  nest,  seek  a  place 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and,  lighting  upon  the  closed  fig,  exert  itself  with  all 
its  might  to  penetrate  all  around  the  mouth,  trj'ing  to  force  it  open 
where  it  was  only  slightly  green,  and  finally,  seeing  all  its  endeavors 
hopeless,  turn  away  from  it.  This  experiment  clearly  proved  that  cap- 
rification  was  not  necessary  to  generate  the  embryo  of  the  fig,  though  it 
was  not  conclusive  as  to  impregnation  not  being  requisite.  For  it 
might  have  happened  that  some  organ  or  other  under  some  strange 
form  might  contain  the  pollen,  and  be  found  on  or  amongst  the  female 
flowers. 

With  this  view  I  examined  with  the  microscope,  with  all  the  care  in 
my  power,  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  fig  in  every  stage,  from  its  first 
appearance  to  the  attaining  its  full  size — the  scales  under  the  mouth, 
the  pedicels,  the  bracts,  the  perigone,  the  pistil  from  the  base  to  the 
summit — and  I  never  succeeded  in  discovering  anything  which  con- 
tained pollen,  or  any  other  anal(^ous  substance  which  might  be  even 
suspected  of  producing  impregnation.  Only  it  must  be  observed  that 
on  the  style,  from  its  youug  state  till  shortly  after  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  ovulum,  or  about  that  time,  there  appear  certain  obscure 
grains,  which  at  first  sight  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  pollen. 
On  attentive  examination  they  proved  to  be  little  glands  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  wrinkled  grains,  composed  of  cellular  tissue;  and  as  they 
first  appear  so  they  remain.  The  same  grains  appear  also  in  the  capn- 
fig  and  in  exotic  figs.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  style  has  not  the 
tissue  for  conducting  the  pollen,  unless  you  would  give  that  name  to 
the  internal  part  of  the  style,  formed  of  longer  and  more  slender  celle 
than  those  of  the  exterior,  as  may  be  so  frequently  observed  in  length- 
ened slender  organs  of  numerous  dicotyledonous  plants.  Thus  every 
attempt  on  my  part  to  discover  any  need  of  the  fecundating  substance 
of  stamens  to  produce  the  embryo  had  failed.  '  And,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, this  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  the  science,  Mr.  J.  Smith  having 
(Transactions  of  the  Linnasan  Society,  1840)  already  announced  that 
the  female  of  a  dicecioua  plant,  indigenous  to  New  Holland,  of  the  family 
of  Buphorbiaeeie,  called  by  him  Coelebogyne,  bears  in  London*  fertile 
seeds  without  a  male  flower  having  been  discovered  on  it,  and  without 
^^--ffny  suspicion  that  it  could  have  been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  any 
■'  allied  plant;  and  whoever,  in  answer  to  what  I  have  stated  of  the  fig, 
should  allege  the  assertion  of  Linn^us,  that  this  tree  only  produces 
good  fruit  where  the  caprifig  grows,  must  recollect  what  I  have  said 
respecting  it — that  diflerences  in  climate  and  season  more  or  less  hot  cause 
more  or  less  of  the  seeds  to  remain  empty,  and  that  on  that  account,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  in  stoves,  the  seeds  would  probably 
always  remain  sterile. 

*At  Kew  Gardens. 
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So  it  is  with  our  Vernino  fig,  as  to  the  fruits  which  it  ripens  in  the 
open  air  in  November  and  December,  and  with  that  treble- bearing  La 
Cava  fig,  which  will  sometimes  ripen  in  a  room  in  the  depth  of  wintei;. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  summer  figs  at  a  time  when 
the  flower-heads  of  the  caprifig  are  in  a  state  of  perfection,  the  insect 
ready  to  come  out,  shows  in  a  manner  a  final  cause,  which  can  hardly 
be  anything  but  fecundation.  This  consideration  has  always  deterred 
me  from  publishing  the  results  of  the  above-mentioned  experiments, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  my  repeating  them  so  often.  What  may  be 
really  the  design  of  nature  in  this  combination  I  confess  I  am  ignorant 
of.  Nor  do  I  pretend,  with  the  single  example  of  the  fig,  to  disprove 
so  universal  a  fact  as  is  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  pollen  and 
impregnation  for  the  generating  of  the  seminal  embryo,  proved  by  innum- 
erable experiments  made  by  so  many  distinguished  men  for  a  century 
back.  I  only  state  what  I  have  seen  in  this  plant,  it  being  possible  that 
others  with  a  more  acute  judgment  than  my  own  may  loosen  the  linot 
and  discover  one  of  the  numerous  contrivances  by  which  nature  meets  so 
frequently  her  wants,  when  for  the  fulfilling  of  some  particular  end  she 
adopts  secret  and  complicated  modes,  with  strange  and  unusual  dis- 
guises. 

9,  Does  the  Fly  Cause  the  Setting  and  afterwards  the  Early  Maturity 
of  the  Fig  by  the  Puncture  it  makes  in  itf — The  ancients  believed  that 
the  quantity  of  humor  in  the  fig  might  be  the  cause  of  the  late  ripen- 
ing of  its  fruits,  or  by  suffocating  them  that  of  their  falling  off  when 
Btill  sour,  and  that  whatever  diminished  the  quantity  of  humor,  if  it 
did  not  cause  them  to  set,  at  least  would  aid  in  that  operation.  And 
the  celebrated  Tournefort  was  of  opinion  that  the  insect  produced  that 
effect  by  piercing  or  gnawing  the  mouth,  or  the  inside  of  the  fig,  so  as  to 
draw  out  the  superabundant  fluids.  This  opinion  has  been  followed  by 
many  among  the  moderns,  it  appearing  to  them  that  the  case  of  the  fig 
should  be  in  every  respect  compared  with  what  occurs  often  in  pear,  apple, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  blighted  fruii«. ripen 
some  days  before  the  others;  and  Bernard,  of  Marseilles,  a  distingui^ed 
agriculturist,  as  I  read  in  Gallesio,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  it  appearing 
to  him  that  what  happens  from  the  fly  can  be  proved  artificially  by 
pricking  the  unripe  figs  with  an  awl,  or  even  with  a  straw,  and  putting 
a  little  oil  on  the  puncture.  But  I  think  that  such  ideas  and  reason- 
ings, founded  on  analogy,  are  worth  nothing  in  the  present  case,  for 
before  coming  to  the  explanation,  they  ought  first  to  have  ascertained 
whether  in  fact  the  fly  does  or  does  not  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  it  does  not.  Besides,  it  is  not  proved  yet 
that  the  insect  pierces  the  mouth  of  the  fig  at  all,  nor  any  other  part, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  ovary  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  it;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  it  never  does;  for  looting  with  attention,  I  have 
observed  it  make  its  way  from  scale  to  scale,  sometimes  unable  to  over- 
come the  resistance  they  oppose,  nor  ever  breaking  through  any  of  them 
lo  clear  its  way;  and  these  scales,  examined  under  the  microscope,  showed 
no  injury  from  the  passage  of  the  insect.  But  supposing  the  fly  to  have 
pierced  or  otherwise  injured  some  scale  or  other,  it  does  not  follow  thence 
that  the  fig  must  ripen  earlier,  when  we  often  see  it  injured  or  gnawed 
away  in  some  places — ants  often  enlarge  the  mouth  and  carry  away  the 
scales — and  yet  these  injured  fruits  either  never  ripen  earlier,  or  very 
rarely  so,  and  that  from  other  causes.    That  puncture  and  oil  hasten  the 
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maturity  is  proved  by  experiment,  but  this  puncture  operates  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  in  my  opinion,  from  that  whach  insects  make  into  the 
ovaries  of  pears  and  apples  to  deposit  their  egge.  For  amongst  the  pears 
and  apples  containing  insects'  eggs,  some,  whilst  they  are  growing  and 
still  acid,  become  diseased  and  fall;  others,  continuing  to  grow  like  those 
that  are  not  touched,  become  soft  when  the  grub  issues  from  the  egg  and 
commences  feeding  on  the  pulp;  and  this  pulp  is  then  sometimes,  but 
not  always  as  some  believe,  of  a  good  flavor.  But  the  fig  in  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment  does  not  ripen  from  the  puncture,  but  from  the 
oil,  as  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  putting  a  little  on  the  mouth  of  the 
fig.  How  it  produces  that  effect  on  the  fig  is  unknown  to  me;  being  put 
on  the  mouth  it  contracts  it,  then  gradually  the  oil  spreads,  and  wherever 
it  reaches  the  dark  green  color  of  the  epidermis  changes  to  a  bright  green. 
I  thought  that  I  perceived  that  it  did  not  affect  the  milky  juice  in  the 
least,  but  rather  impeded  evaporation  or  other  functions  of  the  epidermis, 
as  well  in  respectof  light  asof  air,  and  that  on  that  account  the  anointed 
fig  commenced  ripening  from  the  base,  and  was  inferior  in  flavor  to  those 
ripened  naturally.  But  to  return  to  the  case  of  the  fly:  it  neither  pierces 
nor  gnawB  the  substance  of  the  fig,  and  if  it  inserts  its  eggs  into  the 
ovary,  which  I  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  is 
hatched  from  them;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  does  not  even 
pierce  the  ovary,  as  it  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  and 
the  difference  between  the  fig  and  the  caprifig  is  very  great. 

10.  Action  of  Fruits  which  are  Ripe  and  in  a  State  of  Decomposition 
upon  those  which  are  Younger  and  Sour. — In  making  my  experiments  on 
caprification,  as  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner,  visible  or 
concealed,  the  fly  operated,  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  caprifig 
flower-heads  suspended  to  the  flg  tree  and  rotting  there  might  pos- 
sibly, by  their  close  proximity  to  the  sound  figs,  excite  in  them  some 
similar  alteration,  which  might  bring  on  a  premature  softening.  This 
suspicion  arose  from  observing  in  stores  of  apples  and  pears  that  any 
rotten  ones  amongst  them  readily  communicated  their  decay  to  the  sound. 
In  applying  this  to  our  case  I  did  not  intend  to  put  forth  any  theory  on 
the  subject,  as  the  science  has  not  as  yet  any  means  of  determining 
what  it  is  that  brings  on  the  decay  of  any  particular  fruit,  nor  its  effect 
on  others  around  it;  but  what  cannot  be  known  by  direct  experiment 
may  frequently  he  admitted  or  presumed  by  analogy  and  comparison; 
and  as  to  the  present  question,  as  we  have  proved  that  the  caprifig  does 
not  hasten  the  maturity  of  figs,  it  follows  that  such  a  discussion  is  idle. 
Nevertheless  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless,  I  think,  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relating  an  experiment  I  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  I  have  alluded  to. 

Oranges,  when  they  decay,  produce  mold  and  emit  an  offensive  smell- 
^,JJn  that  account,  and  by  reason  of  their  temperature  being  probably 
-^  affected  during  the  change,  I  suspected  that  decayed  oranges  might,  on 
the  tree,  cause  the  healthy  ones  around  them  to  rot;  I  therefore  gath- 
ered several  oranges  with  their  stalks  and  laid  them  by,  and  as  some 
began  to  rot  I  hung  them  by  a  bit  of  twine  close  to  others  which  were 
perfectly  sound.  The  experiment  lasted  about  a  fortnight,  by  which 
time  the  moldy  oranges  had  dried  up,  but  none  of  the  others,  not  even 
a  single  one,  caught  the  disease,  and  aU  remained  sound  a  long  time 
after.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  mold  touched  the  skin  of  the 
healthy  orange  it  might  produce  the  decay;  I  therefore  scattered  the 
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duat  (or  otherwise,  the  seeds  or  spores)  of  the  mold  in  great  quantities 
on  some  oranges,  and  on  others  I  introduced  it  underneath  the  skin,  as 
a  contagious  disorder  is  inoculated.  But  nothing  of  what  might  have 
been  predicted  happened;  the  wound,  instead  of  festering,  dried  up, 
and  in  one  orange,  which  after  sortie  time  began  to  decay,  the  rot 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  wound.  From  this  experi- 
ment, I  should  say  that  if  oranges  when  moldy  and  exhaling  an  offen- 
sive smell  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to  healthy  ones  on  the  tree, 
and  if  the  mold  only  propagates  on  oranges  already  decaying,  is  it 
credible  that  ripe  figs  of  the  caprifig,  beginning  to  decompose,  should 
produce  such  an  effect  on  the  young  domestic  fig? 

11.  Examination  of  Fallen  Figs. — If  the  insect  has  penetrated  into 
the  fig  it  can  he  known  at  once  by  opening  it,  and  sometimes  even  that 
is  not  necessary  when  the  insect  is  entangled  and  suffocated  amongst  the 
first  scales  of  the  mouth,  leaving  outside  its  wings  and  the  posterior 
parts  of  its  body.  If,  however,  it  reaches  the  inside  of  the  fig  below 
the  scales,  it  does  not  easily  decay,  but  remains  nearly  entire  till  the 
fig  begins  to  show  signs  of  maturity;  then  it  becomes  buried  in  the 
swelling  and  softening  florets,  and  soon  decays.  But  whenever  the 
insect  dies  immediately  the  surrounding  parts  turn  brown,  and  subse- 
quently blacken  and  rot,  even  the  scales  of  the  mouth,  which  are  harder 
than  the  other  parts,  but  especially  the  stigmata  and  styles  in  the  cavity, 
as  they  project  beyond  the  perigone  and  bracts,  and  not  infrequently 
also  the  ovary  and  part  of  the  receptacle.  This  rarely  happens  where 
the  insect  does  not  penetrate,  and  if  the  style  discolors  or  dries  up,  it 
never  becomes  black  or  rots.  At  any  rate,  experience  is  a  better  guide 
than  words,  and  a  single  glance  of  a  practiced  eye  will  tell  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  fly  has  been  in  the  fig  or  not.  Now,  every  variety  of 
^  sheds  a  certain  immber  of  its  fruits,  some  more,  some  less;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  cultivators,  the  Lardaro,  the  Chiaja,  and  the  Sarnese 
would  lose  all  or  most  of  theirs  but  for  caprification.  If  such  were  the 
case,  one  would  naturally  conclude  that  what  fruits  should  fall-  after 
caprification  would  be  precisely  those  in  which  the  fly  had  not  entered. 
With  this  view  I,  one  year,  set  to  examining  all  the  figs  that  had  fallen 
from  the  Lardaro,  the  Chiaja,  and  the  Barnese,  all  caprified.  On  July 
29th  (the  fall  of  the  fig  commences  towards  the  end  of  this  month  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next)  I  collected  under  the  Sarnese  sixty-seven 
fruits,  of  which  thirty-five  had  the  insect;  three  days  after  thirty-one, 
of  which  twenty-four  had  the  insect;  the  remainder  were  black  inside, 
but  without  any  fly — perhaps  it  had  got  out  again.  Afterwards  I  found 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  fruits  with  the  insect,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  without-  They  were  of  different  sizes,  pedagnuoK  which  had 
first  appeared  in  June,  and  cimaruoli  of  July. 

This  experiment  does  not  prove,  indeed,  whether  caprification  had 
been  of  use  or  not,  except  that  if  it  had  worked  as  the  cultivators 
believed,  we  ought  at  least  to  have  found  the  largest  proportion  without 
the  insect,  when,  on  the  contrary,  those  with  the  insect  equaled  the 
others,  or  surpassed  them  in  number,  admitting  that  the  fly  had  left 
many.  Where  I  made  this  experiment  I  left  at  a  certain  distance  another 
Sarnese  tree  without  the  caprifig,  under  which  I  at  several  times  collected 
two  hundred  and  forty  fruits,  amongst  which  thirty  contained  the  insect, 
which  had  come  from  other  trees,  although  at  a  distance.  I  wished  to 
compare  the  number  of  fallen  fruits  of  the  two  trees,  but  I  found  it 
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almost  imposaible  to  ascertain  how  many  fell  and  how  many  reniajned; 
and  where  this  could  be  done  the  conclusions  were  fallacious,  ae  it 
was  difficult  to  find  two  trees  of  precisely  the  same  vigor  and  tempera- 
ment. Near  the  one  of  which  I  speak  was  a  variety  of  the  other,  pro- 
duced from  a  seed  which  had  sown  itself  in  the  iissure  of  an  old  wall, 
with  the  fruit  rather  larger,  the  peduncle  rather  longer,  the  pulp  rather 
finer  and  whiter. 

On  July  24th  I  found  fourteen  fruits  of  the  Lardaro  with  the  insect, 
and  twenty-seven  without;  on  the  30th,  under  several  caprilied  Lardaro 
trees,  I  collected  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pedagnuoli  (about  an  inch 
long),  and  a  great  number  of  ctmaruoli.  Of  the  first,  sixty-six,  with  the 
styles  decayed  and  blackened,  contained  the  insect;  twenty-nine  had 
them  similarly  decayed,  but  the  insect  had  probably  escaped,  and  sev- 
enty-three without  the  fly  had  not  altered  inside.  Amongst  the  cima- 
ruoli  some  had  the  insect,  some  not.  On  August  2d,  fifty-five  pedo-gnuoU 
with  the  fly,  twenty-five  without,  and  a  great  many  cimaruoh,  as  before, 
On  August  9th,  forty-eight  with  the  insect,  fifty-six  without;  on  the  l7th, 
about  two  hundred  with  the  insect,  and  as  many  without.  Thus,  out  of 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  fallen  figs  of  the  Lardaro,  a  little  more 
than  half  (four  hundred  and  twelve)  contained  the  insect;  the  others 
(three  hundred  and  eighty-one)  did  not,  and  showed  no  sign  of  decay  or 
other  change. 

Of  the  Chiaja  fig  I  counted  of  fallen  fraits,  pedagnuoli  and  cimamoli: 
Containing  the  fly- 
July  24Lh 136 

July  27th.. US 

July  29th __ _.  ._ Iffl 

AoguHtsd ira 

TotiO. MS 

Witiiont  the  fly- 
July  24th _._ _._ « 

Jaly2nh - - 20 

Ji>ly29fti —  - — ii 

August  3d - - 127 

Total - - 2*) 

In  this  case  there  appears  a  great  surplus  among  the  fallen  fruits  of 
those  into  which  the  insect  had  penetrated,  so  that  its  effect  appears 
rather  to  have  been  prejudicial.  The  trees  had  been  abundantly  capri- 
fied,  and  in  every  fi-uit  there  were  generally  more  than  one  insect  in  the 
cavity  or  amongst  the  scales;  but  more  frequently  amongst  these,  and 
around  the  insects,  there  were  evident  signs  of  corruption.  The  fruitB 
without  insects  generally  showed  no  alteration,  excepting  that  in  some 
the  greater  part  or  all  the  styles  were  faded,  dried  up,  or  slightly  dis- 
colored. But  the  results  of  the  above-mentioned  enumeration  must  not 
considered  as  invariable,  for  the  same  fig  tree  bears  very  differently 
in  different  years,  according  to  the  season,  as  well  as  to  the  quantity  it 
bore  the  preceding  year;  and,  besides,  the  finding  more  or  less  of  the 
fruits  with  insects  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  caprified 
fruits  suspended,  and  the  period  when  that  was  done,  as  there  are  some 
cultivators  who  caprify  three  times,  and  then  the  insect  is  found  &s  well 
in  the  pedagnuoli  as  in  the  cimaruoU.  Last  year,  having  returned  to  the 
same  fig  trees,  and  again  examining  their  fallen  fruits,  I  found  the  pro- 
portions a  little  diff'erent  from  those  I  had  ascertained  the  previous 
year.     In  the  Sarnese  fig  the  fallen  fruits  without  insects  surpassed  the 
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others  by  about  a  third;  in  the  Chiaja  and  the  White  fig  the  numbers 
with  and  without  the  insect  were  about  equal,  and  in  the  Lardaro  the 
proportions  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Although  I  examined  an  infinity  of  ovaries  in  the  fallen  caprified 
fruits,  I  never  could  discover  with  the  microscope  the  least  sign  of  their 
having  been  pierced  by  the  insect  to  introduce  its  eggs,  and  never  found 
anything  within  resembling  a  grub;  thence  it  is  probable  that  the  insect 
does  not  pierce  them.  I  say  this  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  blackening  and  decay  around  the  ovary  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  puncture,  which  we  do  not  know  to  take  place,  but  to  the  body 
of  the  insect  itself,  which  produces  the  effect  either  by  some  unknown 
action,  or  by  some  acrid  humor  it  contains.  Thus,  from  the  above  observa- 
tions, it  may  be  concluded  that  the  fly  of  the  caprifig  is  rather  injurious, 
and  that  far  from  making  the  fruits  remain  on  the  tree,  it  either  causes 
or  facilitates  their  fall,  especially  when  it  has  penetrated  into  the  inside 
and  produces  decay,  where  it  dies.  But  this  I  think  will  happen  rather 
to  the  deciduous  than  to  the  permanent  fruits,  because  the  first,  even 
though  they  be  pedagnuoli,  are  by  their  nature  disposed  to  fall,  hold 
but  slightly  to  the  branch,  have  but  little  firmness  in  their  pulp,  the 
florets  but  little  grown,  and  the  inner  cavity  large.  If  with  this  bad 
conformation,  either  natural  or  superinduced  pending  the  growth,  the 
fly  comes  to  inflict  further  damage,  every  one  must  see  that  the  fruit 
cannot  on  that  account  remain  longer  on  the  tree  than  it  would  other- 
wise. 

Amongst  a  great  number  of  fallen  fruits,  some,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  insect,  showed  a  few  florets  which  had  grown  more  than  the 
others,  and  had  had  time  to  form  their  embryo. 

12.  ExamAnaiion  of  Permanent  Figa. — The  examination  of  the  fallen 
figa  was  naturally  followed  by  that  of  those  which  remain  on  the  tree 
to  ripen,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  the  insect,  and 
whether  it  induced  decay.  But  in  this  research  a  source  of  error  might 
lie  in  the  mistaking  for  permanent  fruits  those  which  might  still  fall 
before  they  ripen;  these,  however,  although  they  may  appear  to  hold 
firmly  onto  the  bough,  may  be  known  practically  by  a  peculiar  look, 
by  being  usually  badly  formed,  imperfectly  nourished,  of  a  paler  green 
than  the  rest,  and  emitting  when  pierced  a  small  quantity  only  of  a 
thinner  milky  juice  than  the  sound  ones. 

On  August  1st  I  cut  ii-om  a  caprified  Sarnese  fig  a  branch  bearing 
eight  fruits;  one  ready  to  fall  contained  the  insect;  so  did  three  others 
of  a  doubtful  kind,  that  is  to  say,  not  showing  clearly  whether  they 
would  come  to  maturity  or  fall  prematurely,  they  showed  the  usual 
blackening,  although  slight,  of  the  ovary.  The  remaining  four,  inter- 
mingled with  the  others,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  bough,  had  no 
fly  withinside,  and  showed  no  sign  of  alteration.  Two  days  later  I  cut 
firom  the  same  tree  another  branch  with  sixteen  fruits,  of  which  one 
ivith  the  blackened  styles  from  the  presence  of  the  fly  was  in  the  act  of 
falling;  two  of  middling  size  and  firmly  attached  contained  the  insect, 
not  in  the  cavity,  but  amongst  the  scales  of  the  mouth,  and  were  little 
if  at  all  affected;  a  fourth,  the  youngest  of  all,  although  it  contained  the 
insect,  appeared  to  be  set,  and  was  not  injured.  The  remaining  twelve, 
all  pedagnuoli  of  middling  size,  were  sound  and  secure,  had  neither  fly 
nor  any  sign  of  decay.  On  August  5th  1  cut  a  third  branch  with  eleven 
fruits  all  set;  four  contained  the  insect,  the  other  seven  did  not. 
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the  district  of  Portiei  a  tranch  of  the  same  variety  of  fig  with  nine 
fruits  had  the  insect  in  two  fruits  ready  to  fall  and  in  three  permanent 
ones.  At  the  same  time  on  a  Sarnese  fig  I  found,  hesides  a  number  of 
fruits  ready  to  fall,  with  the  fly,  thirty-seven  permanent  and  large 
fruits,  of  which  ten  had  the  fly.  Prom  a  Chiaja  fig  copiously  caprified 
I  detached  in  the  beginning  of  August  forty- three  well  set  figs,  of  which 
only  thirteen  were  without  the  insect,  which  in  the  others  was  either 
among  the  scales  of  the  mouth  or  in  the  cavity,  or  in  both;  but  always 
when  among  the  scales  it  does  little  damage.  And  the  following  year, 
among  eighty  fruits  of  the  same  tree  thirty-nine  only  had  the  fly,  which 
I  also  found  in  seventy-four  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  fruite 
of  the  White  fig.  In  the  first  days  of  July  I  suspended  some  caprifig 
flower-heads  to  a  small  tree  of  the  Lai-daro  which  had  one  hundred  and 
seventy  fruits;  in  the  course  of  the  month  forty-three  had  fallen;  I 
gathered  on  August  14th  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven, 
which  had  become  consolidated,  Having  opened  them,  I  found  them 
sound,  with  good  seeds;  about  thirty  only  contained  the  fly,  which  had 
done  little  if  any  injury  to  the  florets. 

The  facts  noted  of  the  Sarnese  and  Lardaro  flgs  prove  clearly  that  it 
is  not  by  the  effect  of  the  insect  that  the  fruits  remain  on  the  tree,  as 
the  greater  number  of  those  which  were  the  soundest  and  most  vigorona 
did  not  contain  it.  The  experiment  made  the  first  yeai-  on  the  Chiaja 
fig  might  perhaps  tend  to  show  the  contrary,  were  it  not  that  there 
was  so  far  a  greater  proportion  of  the  fallen  fruits  into  which  the  fly 
had  penetrated.  That  Arose  from  the  great  quantity  of  the  caprifig, 
which  had  been  applied  three  times,  so  that  few  of  the  fruits,  whether 
deciduous  or  permanent,  could  escape  the  insect.  Therefore,  from  the 
observations  stated  under  this  and  the  preceding  heads,  it  follows  that 
the  insect  is  not  the  cause  of  the  permanence  and  setting  of  the  late 
flgs.  If  it  had  been  so,  it  would  have  been  found  only,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  in  the  permanent  fruits,  whereas  the  contrary  was  always  ob- 
served; and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  flg  tree,  whether  caprified  or 
not,  always  loses  the  number  of  fruits  it  is  destined  to  lose,  from  what 
ever  cause — either  its  own  temperament  or  external  causes — and  that 
the  deciduous  ones  fall  the  more  readily  irom  the  flies  having  penetrated 
into  the  cavity  and  induced  decay  and  mold;  and  it  may  happen  even 
that  on  this  account  many  a  fruit  falls  which  might  otherwise  have 
consolidated  itself  and  ripened.  As  to  the  permanent  fruits  which  had 
the  fly,  I  think  that  from  their  size,  strength,  and  vigor  they  had  been 
enabled  to  resist  the  effects  of  it,  especially  where  it  remained  caught 
among  the  scales  of  the  mouth;  but  as  soon  as  they  commence  ripening 
they  rot  very  easily,  the  flavor  becoming  affected. 

But  as  ia  all  our  researches  and  experiments  we  have  been  unable  to 
^,-discover  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the  eaprifig  fly  should  render  the 
deciduous  fruits  of  the  domestic  fig  permanent,  or  hasten  their  maturity, 
and  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  varieties  lose  every  year  a  great 
many,  others  very  few,  and  that  some  ripen  earlier,  it  would  be  desir 
able  to  know  how  this  happens;  and  this  question  I  will  now  shortly 
discuss. 

13.  For  what  Reason  does  the  July  Fig  Commence  Ripening  Some  Days 
Earlier  than  the  Othersf — Of  this  fact  I  see  chiefly  three  causes:  First, 
the  tree  shoots  out  some  days  sooner  than  other  varieties;  secondly, 
it  puts  out  but  few  or  only  very  small  early  figs,  which  fall  off  very 
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soon;  thirdly,  the  young  branches  do  not  lengthen  much  and  grow 
pretty  equally,  throwing  out  scarcely  any  coarse,  watery  shoots.  It 
follows  naturally  that  vegetation  commencing  early,  the  flowers  are  also 
formed  early,  and  the  nutritive  juices  not  being  taken  for  the  spring 
figs,  nor  drawn  away  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  directed  in 
greater  abundance  to  the  summer  figs.  What  is  there  then  surprising 
in  their  ripening  a  few  days  earlier  than  other  varieties?  The  contrary 
effect  is  observed  in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  above  circumstances. 
The  winter  fig  produces  few  small  and  deciduous  early  flowers  (the 
growth  of  the  branch  is  rather  weak  than  otherwise),  yet  vegetation 
being  about  a  fortnight  later  than  in  the  Dottato  and  other  figs,  that  is 
enough  to  occasion  ils  fruit  to  ripen  late.  The  Colombro,  worn  out  by 
the  quanitity  of  early  figs  which  attain  maturity,  produces  late  in  the 
season  only  a  few  late  ones,  and  those  usually  fall  off  unripe,  either  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  them;  indeed,  that  the  vigorous  growth  of  new 
branches  retards  the  ripening  of  fruit  can  be  proved  by  this,  that  if 
their  ends  are  pinched  off,  the  ripening  wiU  take  place  much  earlier. 

14.  For  what  Reasons  do  the  White  and  Dottato  Figs  Carry  their  Fruits 
Belter  than  the  Othersf — On  this  occasion  an  important  question  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  decided,  that  is,  whether  these  figs  are  true  species  distinct 
from  each  other  and  from  all  others,  or  whether  all  the  domestic  figs  are 
but  varieties  of  one  species.  If  we  could  decide  for  the  first  alternative, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  further  argument,  as  it  is  natural  that  different 
species  distinguished  by  external  characters  should  also  have  different 
constitutions.  But  I  will  admit,  although  I  am  not  convinced,  that  all 
our  figs  are  varieties  of  one  species.  The  varieties  raised  from  seed  are 
numerous,  and  in  some  plants  infinite  in  some  respects;  but  that  which 
has  now  to  be  notic«d  as  more  especially  relevant  to  the  present  question 
is,  that  sometimes  the  constitution  is  altered,  so  that  some  varieties  arise 
which  feel  certain  influences  more  or  lees  than  the  natural  or  primitive 
type  from  whence  they  proceed,  for  in  a  wood  of  chestnuts  or  oaks  we 
often  see  variations  from  one  individual  to  another.  By  this  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  White  and  the  Dottato  figs,  whether  you  consider  them  as 
species  or  as  mere  varieties,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  power  of  carrying  nearly  all-  their  fruits.  But  difference 
in  habit,  however  slight,  is  usually  indicated  by  external  characters  or 
signs;  and  these,  caused  themselves  by  the  diversity  of  habit,  are  again 
the  causes  of  other  differences.  So  the  White  and  the  Dottato  figs  are 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  all  those  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples,  and  thrive  in  any  soil.  Their  leaves  are  large,  not  much 
divided,  coarse,  especially  those  of  the  Dottato,  and  support  well  the 
licissitudes  of  the  seasons;  and  the  leaf  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
fruit.  Vegetation  in  these  varieties  usually  proceeds  regularly,  as  they 
shoot  in  March.  They  set  no  early  flowers,  and  the  shoots  are  not  slen- 
der, unequal,  nor  attenuated,  but  thicken  and  lengthen  moderately;  the 
fruits  grow  regularly  from  the  base  upwards,  and  in  the  order  of  their 
age;  they  are,  moreover,  of  a  fair  size,  well  proportioned,  and,  though  not 
few  in  numbers,  are  not  crowded  so  as  to  intei-fere  with  each  other's 
nutriment.  Ail  these  circumstances  together  produce,  according  to  my 
opinion,  the  above  effect;  and  the  proof  is  clear  on  seeing  what  are  the 
effects  produced  when,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season  or  other  causes, 
the  leaves  suffer;  or  when,  the  sap  being  irregularly  distributed,  the 
branches  lengthen  moderately,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  wood.     Thdn 
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the  trees  lose  many  fruits,  but  always  less  than  other  varieties,  being 
supported  by  their  intrinsic  qualities. 

15.  FoT  what  ReaBon  does  the  Lardaro  Fig  Lose  the  Greater  Part  of  its 
Fruits  f — The  circumstances  stated  under  the  last  two  heads  explain 
readily  the  cause  of  the  Lardaro.  This  variety,  though  coarse  in 
appearance,  suffers  by  nature  much  from  changes  in  temperature  and 
from  moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  and  if  the  moisture  is  combined  with 
heat,  it  causes  it  to  throw  out  a  great  deal  of  wood.  It  produces  a  good 
many  early  figs,  which  I  have  never  seen  ripen,  although  they  often 
attain  a  considerable  size.  The  leaves  are  deeply  divided,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  branches  unequal,  and  without  order — here  and  there  coarse 
shoots,  which  grow  in  a  short  time  to  a  considerable  length,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  eyes;  and  whilst  in  other  figs  at  the  end  of  August  the  shoote 
often  cease  to  grow,  or  lose  much  of  their  vigor,  those  of  the  Lardaro 
continue  to  lengthen  through  September,  and  not  infreqiiently  through 
a  good  part  of  October,  having  always  figs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These  fruits  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  ill-shapen,  distorted, 
lumpy,  and  of  irregular  growth,  often  two  of  different  ages  in  each  aiC. 
In  such  a  disorderly  activity  of  vegetation,  with  such  a  number  of 
fruits  of  diiferent  sizes  and  forms,  with  so  much  sensibility  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  fig  should 
promise  much  and  perform  little,  when  we  see  that  one  only  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes  will  produce  the  effect;  for  we  have  stated 
already  that  the  Sarneae  and  Chiaja  figs  lose  a  part  of  their  fruits  from 
producing  too  many.  Meanwhile,  I  have  not  been  able  to  correct  the 
defect,  of  the  Lardaro  by  pruning,  nor  by  leaving  uncultivated  the 
ground  where  it  ie  growing;  for  that  has  appeared  always  to  give  it  new 
strength  to  replace  its  pruned  top,  and  throw  out  coarse  shoots  and 
make  wood.  Age,  alone,  and  the  enfeeblement  of  decay  tames  it,  and 
then  its  branches,  growing  little  and  becoming  less  disorderly,  preserve 
their  fruits  better.  The  difference  may  be  observed,  also,  among  the 
branches  of  one  tree;  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  whoever  makes 
comparative  observations  on  different  individuals  of  this  variety,  sees 
that  by  diversity  of  age,  soil,  exposition,  disturbed  vegetation,  or  sea- 
sons, they  vary  so  much  that  he  cannot  easily  follow  the  thread  of 
explanation.  But,  essentially,  the  facts  are  the  same  as  those  observed 
in  other  trees — that  is,  that  vigoroasly  growing  individuals  produce 
little  fruit,  and,  like  coarse  branches,  only  make  wood;  that  those  which 
produce  an  inordinate  quantity  lose  a  good  portion,  and  that  generally 
a  scanty  crop  follows  an  abundant  crop. 

16.  Effects  of  Grafting. — After  so  many  experiments  had  proved  the 
nullity  of  any  supposed  eff'ects  of  the  fly  on  the  domestic  fig  in  making 
it  retain  its  fruits,  I  one  day,  in  the  village  of  Ischia,  came  upon  a 

--^lombro  fig,  which  seemed  to  show  the  advantage  of  caprifieation  in  a 
way  to  turn  one's  brain.  It  was  in  the  center  of  an  airy,  open  garden, 
with  a  good  soil,  situated  in  a  flat,  and  far  from  the  sea,  a  large  and 
beautiful  Colombro  fig,  with  a  handsome,  well-formed  head,  the  baii 
uninjured,  the  wood  everywhere  sound,  and  of  a  vigor  and  healtli 
without  equal.  From  its  foot  arose  a  fine,  large  caprifig,  its  boughs 
intermingling  with  those  of  the  Colombro.  This  tree,  which  had  ripened 
its  early  figs,  had,  towards  the  middle  of  August,  an  abundance  of  the 
late  crop,  almost  all  with  the  fly  withinaide,  firmly  attached,  and  many 
approaching  towards  maturity.     At  some  distance  were  other  trees  of 
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the  same  fig,  some  with  few,  some  with  many  of  the  late  fruits,  but 
none  which  approached  iii  beauty  to  the  other. 

The  circumstance  of  its  having  ripened  two  good  crops,  which,  in  the 
Colombro,  so  rarely  happens,  induced  me  to  try  and  ascertain  the  cause. 
In  the  first  place,  I  thought  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  tree,  the 
moderate  and  regular  growth  of  its  branches,  the  fact  of  its  being  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea  as  not  to  be  aflected  by  its  breezes,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  all  of  which  together  might  account  for  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  But,  after  some  consideration,  I  did  not  feel  satisfied, 
and  had  the  tree  cleared  at  its  base  to  ascertain  whether  these  two  trees 
of  different  natures  might  not  he  naturally  united,  or,  as  cultivators 
term  it,  grafted  by  approximation.  I  found  that  such  was  the  case; 
and  further,  that  the  two  were  both  united  in  the  same  manner  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  Dottato  fig,  a  few  of  whose  suckers 
grew  up  at  a  little  distance. 

Here  were  two  subjects  of  consideration  suggested:  first,  whether, 
among  the  various  etfeets  of  the  stock  upon  the  graft  in  influencing  the 
abundance  of  size  of  the  fruits,  a  similar  etfeet  might  be  produced  by 
the  above-mentioned  intergrafting  of  three  different  things.  The  second 
point  appeared  to  me  of  more  importance.  The  vegetation  of  the  domes- 
tic fig,  by  the  effect  of  atmospheric  vicisaitudes,  never  fiaga  nor  rests,  at 
least  sensibly,  from  spring  to  autumn,  whether  with  the  growth  of  the 
branches  or  of  the  fruits;  but  that  of  the  caprifig  rests  a  little  after 
having  produced  the  first  crop,  so  that  when  these  are  ripening  in  June 
or  July,  the  young  onea  of  the  next  crop  are  not  yet  appearing  on  the 
new  branches,  whilst  those  of  the  domestic  fig  are  a  month  old,  and  in 
fuU  growth.  Such  being  the  case,  where  the  stems  of  a  Colombro  and  a 
caprifig  are  united,  and  both  together  grafted  on  a  Dottato,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  roots  are  sufficient  for  all  three;  and, 
as  between  two  trees  joined  at  the  base,  the  sap  must  pass  more  or  leas 
readily  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  as  the  periods  of  vegetation  of 
the  two  do  not  precisely  agree  in  the  present  case,  who  would  not  see 
that  the  Colombro  fig,  forming  its  second  crop  whilst  the  caprifig  is  at 
rest,  must  receive  the  greater  part  of  that  which  ia  absorbed  by  so  many 
roots,  and  perhaps  even  a  little  of  the  sap  of  the  caprifig  itself?  But 
leaving  conjectures,  which,  indeed,  are  neither  atrange  nor  new,  on  the 
effects  of  grafting,  let  us  return  to  facts  easily  appreciated  by  the  senses. 
If  the  Colombro  fig  above  mentioned  bore  so  large  a  crop  of  fruits,  not 
by  the  eff'ect  of  the  graft,  but  merely  by  having  ita  boughs  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  caprifig,  the  same  effect  ought  to  be  produced  where 
they  are  so  placed  without  being  united.  And  ao  I  have  seen  it  at  Baja, 
but  without  the  Colombro  having,  on  that  account,  any  more  fruits  than 
others  far  from  the  caprifig. 

And  I  may  now  declare,  that  after  many  years'  researches,  and  follow- 
ing up  all  the  accounts  and  stories  of  cultivators,  it  baa  never  happened 
to  me  to  hear  of  any  fact,  however  strange,  new,  or  singular,  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  might  not  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  effects  of  the 
insect. 

17.  What  Account  shotdd  he  Taken  of  the  Maxims  and  Experience  of 
Ctdtivalors  on  Caprifieation  f — From  all  that  is  stated  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads,  I  should  place  no  certain  reliance  on  comparative  obser- 
vations made  by  the  lower  orders  on  two  trees,  one  caprified  and  the 
other  not,  to  observe  the  differences.     For  as  differences  in  humidity, 
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heat,  rain,  atmoapherie  influences,  soil,  etc.,  often  occur,  that  which  you 
may  have  thought  you  have  ascertained  one  year  will  turn  out  quite 
different  another,  Ahove  all,  a  frequent  cause  of  error  with  ub  is,  that 
two  trees,  beUeved  to  be  individuals  of  one  variety,  are,  in  fact,  two  dis- 
tinct varieties  raised  from  seed,  but  so  near  to  each  other  that  cultiva- 
tors do  not  perijeive  the  difierences.  Varieties  from  seed  have  no  limits 
in  certain  plants,  and  are  produced  in  such  numbers  that  often  they 
may  not  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  by  external  signs,  and  often  these 
dilFerencee  are  only  in  the  constitution,  as,  for  example,  in  the  horae- 
chestnut,  the  seeds  of  which,  taken  from  one  tree,  will  produce  a  hun- 
dred individuals,  which  may  be  all  alike  in  all  their  parts,  raised  on  the 
same  soil,  with  the  same  exposure,  and  yet  many  of  them  differing  from 
the  others  in  the  number  of  fruits  they  bear  in  proportion  to  their  vigor, 
in  their  size,  in  the  periods  of  their  budding  and  flowering;  and  that 
happens  often  to  certain  figs  which  spring  up  everywhere  about  us 
from  seed.  Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  my  researches,  I  was  often 
deceived,  believing  two  trees  to  belong  to  one  variety,  when,  after  a  time, 
I  ascertained  that  they  were  distinct  varieties;  and  this  happens  more 
frequently  to  those  races  to  which  the  caprifig  is  given,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  Lardaro,  the  Chiaja,  and  the  Sarnese,  which  partake  much  of  the 
wild  nature,  and  for  that  reason  bear  so  much  fruit. 

I  have  often  discussed  the  subject  with  cultivators  well  informed,  but 
preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  caprification.  To  every  contradiction  of 
mine  they  put  forward  that  the  experience  of  many  years  had  proved 
to  them  the  importance  of  it.  Sometimes  we  came  to  the  proof.  When 
I  showed  them  fruits  not  caprified  ripening  at  the  same  time  as  othere 
that  were  caprified,  the  moat  sensible  of  them  replied  that  that  depended 
on  the  soil,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  property  the  insect  has  of  mak- 
ing those  fruits  into  which  it  penetrates  set  and  ripen  early.  If,  then,  I 
showed  them  the  number  of  fruits  fallen  from  a  caprified  and  non-cap- 
rified  tree,  they  always  claimed  the  advantage;  and  if  I  said  that  the 
same  fig,  as  the  Sarnese,  for  instance,  ripened  at  lachia  abundantly 
without  the  caprifig,  they  said  that  depended  on  the  soil  and  on  habit 
Our  cultivators  hold  it  for  a  maxim  that  if  a  fig  has  once  had  the  capri- 
fig applied,  even  the  White  fig,  which  in  their  opinion  does  not  require 
it,  it  feels  ever  after  the  influence;  and  as  if  having  once  tasted  of  it 
gets  a  bad  habit,  will  the  following  year  only  produce  few  fruits  without 
the  caprifig.  Besides,  seeing  the  insect  with  so  much  industry  and  ardor 
work  its  way  from  scale  to  scale  into  the  inside  of  the  fig  cannot,  in  their 
opinion,  but  produce  some  effect.  With  such  and  similar  matter  it  will 
be  admitted  that  I  may  b?  quite  satisfied, 

18.  Conclusions. — From  the  facts  above  stated  it  appears  clearly; 

1.  That  to  understand  well  the  effects  of  caprification, itisinthefirat 
--^stance  necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  fig  and  of  the  caprifig,  and 

what  connection  they  have  with  each  other.  And  we  have  seen  that 
the  caprifig  ia  not  the  male  of  the  fig,  as  has  been  hitherto  believed,  but 
a  species  so  different  from  it  that  it  may  well  be  taken  as  the  type  of  i 
distinct  genus. 

2.  The  structure  of  domestic  figs,  as  well  of  those  to  which  the  capri- 
fig is  applied  as  of  others,  is  perfectly  similar  in  as  far  as  concerns  the 
organs  of  the  flower,  the  structure  of  the  seed,  and  of  the  receptacle;  so 
that  it  does  not  appear  how  the  insect  of  the  caprifig  can  be  necesBary 
to  some  varieties  only. 
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3.  And  we  have  seen  by  experiment  that  the  insect  neither  hastens 
the  maturity  nor  causes  the  fruit  to  set,  whether  of  early  or  late  figs, 
nor  yet  is  it  necessary  for  fecundation. 

4.  That  the  circumstance  of  the  caprifig  losing  early  many  of  the 
fruits  in  which  the  fly  has  not  been  bred,  does  not  serve  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  caprification,  but  rather  to  refute  the  doctrine  completely, 
as  the  fly  does  not  breed  in  the  domestic  fig;  and  besides,  we  have  seen 
that  when  the  caprifig  bears  a  large  crop  of  fruits,  many  of  them  fall 
unripe,  even  though  the  insect  has  been  in  it,  and  the  grub  be  found  in 
the  ovaries. 

5.  And  in  respect  of  the  caducity  of  the  fruits  of  some  figs,  the 
causes  must  be  sought  for  chiefly  in  the  constitution  and  mode  of  vege- 
tation of  those  varieties;  and  also  in  the  soil,  climate,  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  season. 

6.  That  thus  caprification  is  useless  for  the  setting  and  ripening  of 
fiTiit,  and  therefore  this  custom,  which  entails  expense  and  deteriorates 
the  flavor  of  the  fig,  ought  to  be  abolished  from  our  agriculture. 

19.  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Caprification. — Having  now  reached 
the  term  of  my  labors,  I  cannot  conceal  a  certain  anxiety  which  has 
secretly  grown  up  in  my  mind.  I  fancy  I  hear  from  all  quarters  that 
the  custom  of  caprification  being  of  such  ancient  date,  and  having  been 
upheld  by  so  many  distinguished  men  of  science,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  cannot  but  be  founded  on  experience,  against  which  no  theories, 
no  subtleties  of  science,  are  of  any  avail.  Verily  does  the  rise  of  such 
ideas  in  my  breast  so  agitate  me,  that  many  times  in  the  midst  of  my 
labors  my  breath  has  been  stopped  by  the  fear  that  some  fact  illy  under- 
stood has  drawn  a  veil  over  my  mind.  Nor  should  I  ever  have  ventured 
to  publish  this  treatise  were  it  not  that  I  thought  some  consideration  was 
due  to  the  labor  I  had  bestowed  on  it.  Where  the  love  for  a  subject 
induces  one  to  undertake  a  work,  the  work  itself  increases  that  love. 
Besides  there  is  the  hope  that,  if  not  the  whole,  some  part  of  it,  at  least, 
may  prove  useful  to  science.  Of  this  it  behooves  others  than  myself  to 
judge. 

But  independently  of  all  such  considerations,  I  may,  in  courtesy,  be 
allowed  some  conjectures  on  the  origin  of  caprification,  and  how  it  has 
become  spread  among  us.  The  time  when,  it  began  is  entirely  unknown, 
for  the  first  record  of  it  is  in  Herodotus,  who  lays  it  down  as  a  proof  of 
the  dependence  of  the  female  date  on  the  male,  as  of  the  fig  on  the  cap- 
rifig. Certainly  experience  proved  to  cultivators  the  case  of  the  date 
tree.  Experience,  therefore,  many  would  say,  proved  to  the  Greeks  the 
necessity  of  the  caprifig  for  the  fig.  But  it  is'  not  everything  which  our 
ancestors  have  handed  down  to  us,  by  history  or  by  popular  tradition, 
that  has  been  proved  by  experience,  and  often  has  analogy  been  con- 
founded with  experience.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  case  of  the  date  tree 
was  first  known,  and  that  some  one  observing  the  caprifig,  with  its 
coarse,  wild  aspect,  dnd  with  its  fruits  not  good  to  eat  containing  the  fly 
withinside,  should  have  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  for  fer- 
tilizing the  fig;  this  would  not  have  been  a  demonstration,  indeed,  but 
a  plausible,  supposition.  And  how  many  theories  are  there  not  built 
upon  a  few  facts  generalized  by  conjecture,  analogies,  and  possibilities? 
These  theories,  in  course  of  time,  are  proved  or  refuted,  and  often  last  a 
long  time  in  spite  of  refutation,  so  difiicnlt  is  it  to  turn  the  mind  awav 
from  strong  impressions  and  preoccupations,  and  to  turn  it  away  from 
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habit;  and  habit  is  of  such  force  that  it  becomes  a  second  nature,  as  the 
old  and  popular  saying  has  it.  And  when  a  maxim  is  once  taught  to 
the  lower  orders,  especially  to  those  living  in  the  country,  who  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  habits  and  customs,  every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  ig 
to  get  the  better  of  it,  especially  when  it  is  connected  with  the  hope  oi 
possibility  of  gain,  and  is  ancient.  Now,  who  can  say  that  the  custom 
of  caprification  did  not  rise  and  spread  amongst  cultivators  in  some 
such  way?  And  habit  is  so  great  in  this  class  of  persons,  that  often 
they  will  not  see  their  own  loss  and  the  gain  of  others,  preferring  to  die 
in  their  errors  rather  than  better  themselves  by  the  example  of  others. 

Certain  facts,  either  at  first  inexplicable  or  marvelous  in  appearance, 
have  often  given  rise  to  popular  opinion,  which,  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, have  come  down  to  us  from  generation  to  generation.  Certainly, 
from  the  sight  of  the  moon  springs  up  at  once  the  desire  to  know  its 
properties;  and  at  its  brilliant  and  even  marvelous  aspect  every  one  is 
naturally  disposed  to  grant  to  it  a  large  influence  over  the  things  of 
this  world;  and  cultivators  of  old  consult  its  phases  for  the  periods  of 
confiding  seeds  to  the  earth,  or  felling  trees;  from  that  body,  in  short, 
they  deduce  either  the  probability  or  the  certainty  of  good  or  evil.  1 
myself  have  no  experience  on  the  influence  of  the  moon;  but  I  beheve 
that  among  popular  credences,  supposing  them  not  to  be  all  erroneonB, 
none  are  more  so  than  this  on  seed  sowing.  In  vain,  however,  would  il 
be  to  tell  the  cultivators  of  their  error;  all  with  one  voice  cry  you  down 
with  experience,  and  you  must  be  silent.  Experience  being  the  sensible 
ground  for  reasoning  on  phenomena,  there  is  no  appeal  against  it;  and 
however  great  and  numerous  the  proofs  yon  have  to  the  contrary,  the 
general  opinion,  resolutely  maintained,  at  length  puts  you  to  silence. 
But  the  case  of  the  moon,  you  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  caprificatioo. 
But  do  you  believe,  that  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  different  kinds 
of  receptacles  of  the  caprifig,  the  insect  propagated  within  them,  this 
same  insect  afterwards  issuing  forth  and  penetrating  into  the  domefltic 
fig,  forcing  its  way  from  scale  to  scale  of  the  mouth,  in  a  manner  which 
one  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  imagine—do  you  believe,  I  repeat,  that 
this  fact  would  not  suggest  to  your  mind  some  great  design  of  nature  to 
be  fulfilled?  And  this  was  observed  by  the  ancient  Gre^s,  a  people  of 
lively  ima^nation,  who  in  all  natural  phenomena,  in  many  plant^  and 
flowers,  saw  secrets,  and  wonders,  and  records,  and  living  signs  of 
human  affairs. 

It  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  caprification  came  to  us  from  Greece, 
if  we  give  faith  to  Pliny,  who  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  in  use  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the  Italians;  W 
at  what  precise  time  it  was  imported  I  am  unable  to  say.  Writers  oB 
^rustic  affairs  in  the  thirteenth  century  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  practiced 
in  some  places,  and  they  then  knew  not  how  it  came  amongst  ue.  "What 
appears  to  me  to  be  interesting  is,  that  it  waa  adopted  by  us  precisely 
as  the  ancients  had  it — the  opinions  of  our  cultivators  being  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Greeks  as  to  its  utility.  •  Anaong  country  people  the 
most  remote  traditions  are  perpetuated  without  any  alteration  of  conse- 
quence. We  read,  for  instance,  in  Dioscorides,  that  the  mandrake  hn 
secret  virtues,  and  that  it  is  used  by  witches.  Now,  in  some  parts  of  oui 
country,  where  the  plant  is  common,  the  same  opinions  are  held  of  it 
As  I  was  wandering  one  day  about  some  fig  grounds  near  Naples,' 
observed  suspended  to  some  fig  trees  some  of  those  spongy  excrescence* 
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found  on  elm  trees,  and  occasioned  by  some  aphis  or  pulex  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  within  it.  Having  asked  what  was  the  use  of  it,  I 
was  answered  by  the  cultivator  that  those  spongy  excrescences  were  as 
good  as  the  caprifig  to  make  ^s  set  in  abundance,  and  that  he  had  been 
taught  the  recipe  by  his  father,  who  had  proved  it,  and  his  own  expe- 
rience had  Confirmed  the  advantage  of  it.  This  is,  without  doubt,  an 
absurdity,  yet  the  same  thing  may  be  read  in  Theophrastus;  and  after- 
wards Palladio;  in  his  chapter  on  the  fig,  says:  "And  if  there  is  none 
of  this"  (i.  e., of  the  caprifig),  "a  branch  of  wormwood  may  be  sus- 
pended, or  the  excrescences  which  are  found  among  the  foliage  of  the 
elm."  Such  is  one  of  the  numerous  examples  of  ridiculous  and  strange 
practices  in  use  among  the  lower  orders  from  the  remotest  periods; 
however  contrary  to  reason  they  remain  in  vogue,  and  those  who  believe 
in  them  and  practice  them  allege  experience  in  justification.  Certainly, 
33  we  have  already  said,  experience  is  the  groundwork  of  all  sound 
reasoning  or  phenomena,  and  we  ought  on  every  occasion  to  follow  it; 
but  in  speaking  of  experience,  we  must  know  by  whom  and  in  what 
times  it  was  had. 

Returning  to  caprification,  from  which  we  have  somewhat  diverged, 
neither  its  antiquity  nor  the  experience  of  cultivators  are  of  any  account, 
I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  labors  of  so  many  great  men  who  have 
written  upon  it,  but  I  only  say  they  made  no  experiments;  the  ancients, 
like  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  relating  what  was  the  practice,  and 
Cavolini  and  Gallesio  preoccupied  with  Linnteus'  opinion. 
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FOUKTEENTH  STATE  FRDIT  GROWERS'  CONVENTION, 


GALLED   TO   ORDER. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  promptly  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1890. 

PRAYER. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Perkins  opened  the  Convention  with  prayer. 

VICE-P  BE3I  DENT  S , 

W.  H.  Aiken,  of  Wrights,  and  H.  H.  Clark,  of  Santa  Cruz,  were 
chosen  Vice-Preaidents, 


THE  HOSPiTAi-rry  of   the  city. 

By  Hoii.  G.  BowMAw,  Mayor  of  Santa  Crui. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  committee  to  make  a  programme,  but  just 
why  they  shonld  have  me  down  to  make  remarks  {not  being  a  remarka- 
ble man)  I  can't  understand.  No  one  has  ever  heard  me  maie  a  speech, 
jet  alone  make  remarks  before  as  intelligent  a  body  as  is  represented 
heie  to-day — a  body  of  men  who  are  solving  the  great  problem  of  the 
lotore  prosjjerity  of  our  State.  The  collapse  of  the  mining  industries 
has  given  birth  to  this  Convention.  Our  fair  land  of  varied  climate  and 
soil,  with  its  hills,  mountains,  and  dales,  needed  but  to  be  understood 
"  "Bake  it  the  beet  country  upon  earth.  I  am  satisfied  the  solution  of 
ouir  prosperity  is  in  horticulture,  and  is  in  good  hands. 

-Now  about  remarks;  I  suppose  on  account  of  being  Mayor  I  am 
^peeted  to  know  something  about  the  commonwealth  I  represent-     It 

a  theme  fraught  with  int«rest.     Nature  has  done  more  for  this  place, 

King  everything  into  consideration  and  the  account  of  travelers,  than 
any  other  place  in  America. 

tritlT^  '"fountains  and  ocean  come  together  here,  supplying  us  every  day 

,  «>  pure  sea  and  mountain  air.     Excessive  heat  and  cold  are  never 

tw**""'    "^"^  ^"^^  traveler  nature  tells  her  own  story  when  he  sees  trees 

w  three  hundred  feet  high,  ten  to  twelve  feet  through,  straight  as 
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an  arrow,  vigorous,  and  luxuriant.  We  tnow  that  there  are  no  pre- 
vailiDg  winds,  that  soil  and  humidity  are  equally  good.  The  under- 
growth here  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tropics.  The  summer  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  northwest.  Our  mountains  protect  us  from  those 
winds.  In  an  area  of  about  ten  square  miles  we  can  grow  almost  any- 
thing that  is  grown  in  the  world. 

I  believe  it  is  the  aim  of  all  to  locate  in  the  eventide  of  life  where 
they  feel  that  they  would  like  to  stay  while  life  lasts,  and  rest  their 
bones  when  the  struggle  is  over.  I  searched  the  western  slope  from 
British  Columbia  to  Lower  California  for  such  a  place,  and  found  mj 
ideal  in  the  City  of  the  Holy  Cross.  I  Bometimee  think  that  the  mantle 
of  the  prophets  must  have  been  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Mission  Fathers 
in  selecting  and  naming  this  place,  for  we  are  gradually  getting  sur- 
rounded by  locations  of  the  most  popular  religious  denominations. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  yon  aelected  the  place  for  your  Convention  at 
Sauta  Cruz,  and  know  our  people  will  appreciate  your  coming.  I 
extend  to  you,  in  their  behalf,  a  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome;  aleo, 
with  pleasure,  grant  you  the  entire  freedom  of  our  city. 


ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME. 

By  Mes,  W.  H.  Aikss,  of  Wrights. 

Mr.  Pkesidest,  Ladies  and  Gehtlemen:  We  welcome  yon  to  Santa 
Cruz.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  just  passed  through  an  exciting  campaign, 
in  which  every  loyal  American  citizen  entered  eaniestly  and  heartily 
to  express  his  opinion  in  the  management  of  a  government  which  hsB 
no  equal  among  nations;  an  inheritance  from  our  fathers,  rich  in  possi- 
bilities,  which  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  pass  on  to  our  sons  entire,  wiili 
the  added  value  which  a  generation  of  faithful  service,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Providence,  can  achieve.  I  say  we,  for  although  one  half 
our  number  have  apparently  little  voice  in  the  matter,  yet  when  our 
more  sturdy  partners  go  forth  to  express  their  views,  it  is  safe  to  saj 
we,  in  our  modest  way,  quietly  echo,  "Them's  my  sentiments," 

We  of  California  have  had  our  hearts  made  glad  by  the  prominente 
our  State  has  attained  for  its  wonderful  productiveness;  the  eyes  of  tlie 
world  are  upon  us,  and  their  hands  outstretched  for  a  share  in  oat    1 
product.     We  gladly  respond  to  their  call,  not  only  for  their  benefit  and 
pleasure,  but  for  the  gain  that  may  accrue  to  us. 

Alas  for  the  farmer,  the  acknowledged  lord  of  the  soil,  what  with  the 
horny-handed  laborer  at  one  end,  the  commission  merchant  at  the  other, 
._-and  the  gripmau  in  the  center,  he  is  in  danger  of  having  the  life  squeezed 
out  of  him.  We  have  a  champion  in  our  statesman  who  has  the  temer- 
ity to  step  in  just  here,  and  back  this  hitherto  romantic  lordship  with 
something  solid  to  stand  upon, 

Leland  Stanford  is  prepared  to  place  the  modest  merit  of  the  farmer 
in  the  fore  rank  of  service  by  the  substantial  aid  which  other  grea' 
interests,  merely  financial,  have  so  long  enjoyed,  to  the  end  of  making 
them  feel  theirs  was  alone  the  prerogative.  Their  unexampled  pros' 
perity  proves  the  value  it  has  been  to  them,  and  none  should  kno« 
better  than  those  who  have  had  aid  from  the  Government  what  it  is 
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worth,  and  who  shall  say  the  middle  man  is  needed  in  this  fundamental 
interest  of  all. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  valid  reason  to  negative  this.  True,  the  banks 
inveigh  against  it,  which  is  a  proof  of  its  virtue,  as  the  great  howl  of 
Europe  is  a  proof  of  the  fitness  of  the  tariff  law  for  America.  I  have 
talked  with  many  upon  this  measure — to  loan  to  farmers — and  while  the 
maioriiy  are  timorous  in  expressing  a  favorable  opinion,  few  are  out- 
spoken against  it;  one  very  worthy  gentleman  did  say,  "It  would  lead 
the  farmer  into  all  manner  of  extravagance — he  would  not  rest  until  he 
had  his  fast  horses  and  all  sorts  of  fads."  If  that  is  all,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  farmer,  who  has  heretofore  borne  the  burden  of  life — 
I  might  aay  of  the  nation — have  this  burden  so  adjusted  as  to  allow 
him  to  come  up  to  the  privilege  of  his  brother  banker  and  capitaUst.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  here  would  object  to  this  aspect  of  affairs. 

Looking  towards  this  result,  there  has  been  organized  in  the  East  a 
movement  to  which  we  should  heartily  respond,  and  combine  our  strength 
in  an  irresistible  demand  for  a  share  in  the  results  of  our  toil,  which  is 
the  base  of  the  prosperity  of  all. 

He  would  be  thought  an  unwise  man  who  should  erect  a  huilding 
irithout  foundation,  yet  here  we  have  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  a 
structure,  the  pride  and  boast  of  millions,  with  every  one  picking  at 
the  foundation.     What  we  want  is  reciprocity. 

I  would  suggest  an  acknowledgment  of  our  distinguished  Senator's 
efforts  in  our  behalf  during  this  sitting. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  so  important  a  body  to  our  home,  and  will 
purposely  refrain  from  any  local  allusions,  since  each  one  of  us  lives  in 
the  very  best  location  and  enjoys  special  advantages.  I  leave  you  to 
discover  what  ours  are. 

That  your  deliberations  may  be  characterized  by  their  accustomed 
spirit  of  harmony,  striving  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  we  wish  you 
during  your  stay,  in  true  fraternal  regard,  to  command  us. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  BLL^OOD  COOPER. 

Vice-President  Aiken  in  the  chair. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  will  be  the  fourteenth  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  and  the  tenth  held  under  the  aiispices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture.  In  addressing  you  on  this  occasion,  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  review  what  has  been  accomplished  both  at  these  ten  Conventions  and 
by  the  State  Board,  this  year  completing  the  first  decade  of  its  existence. 
I  refer  you  to  the  Biennial  Reports  of  1885-86  and  1887-88;  the  Annual 
Report  of  1889  and  the  Annual  Report  of  1890,  which  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  includes  the  transactions  of  the  last  Convention  held 
in  Los  Angeles  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  I  cannot  pass  over  this 
opportunity  of  complimenting  our  Secretary  for  his  indefatigable  efforts 
iD  having  this  work  ready  for  distribution  at  this  Convention.  All 
those  familiar  with  the  workings  of  State  institutions  and  the  necessity 
of  constant  watchfulness  and  preparation  in  time,  will  comprehend  the 
energy  that  must  be  given  to  secure  the  early  presentation  of  such  a 
report.    I  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to  expre|s 
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our  sincere  thanks  for  his  promptness  in  this  regard.  The  fruit  growers, 
and  people  of  the  State  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits,  who  can  profit  by 
these  reports,  and  those  especially  who  have  contributed  nothing  towards 
the  knowledge  therein  contained  or  the  labor  of  compilation,  should  feel 
grateful  for  the  privilege  they  enjoy  in  their  perusal,  and  in  obtaining 
such  valuable  information.  We,  the  guardians  of  the  State  appri)- 
priation,  receive  no  compensation  for  our  labor  and  time  given  to  the 
management  and  production  of  this  work. 

The  reports  contain  essays  by  the  most  intelligent  and  largest  fruit 
groweraoftheState,compriBingthe  matured  experience  of  years,  failures 
as  well  as  successes;  and  discussions  by  equal  authority  and  entitled 
to  eqvial  attention.  They  treat  of  every  branch  of  fruit  industry  as  now 
carried  on  in  the  State,  and  every  part  of  each  branch,  from  selection  of 
varieties  to  planting,  and  to  the  manipulation  in  every  particular  until 
the  perfect  fruit  ia  presented  for  sale  in  the  different  markets  throughout 
the  country.  In  many  cases  the  localities  adapted  to  the  successful 
culture  of  certain  fruits  are  well  defined,  so  that  the  iruit  growers  have 
at  their  command  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained  by  the  best 
experience.  I  call  the  attention  of  beginners  to  the  reports,  and  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  first  opening  address  delivered  in  Los  Angeles, 
November,  1885:  "If  we  expect  to  succeed  in  our  fruit  enterprise  we 
must  read." 

The  first  law  in  the  interest  of  horticulture  was  passed  on  March  i, 
1881.  A  Horticultural  Board  soon  after  was  organized.  Prior  to  tMs 
organization  very  little  united  action  had  taken  place  in  our  State,  ll 
is  true  there  were  a  few  men  who,  as  pioneers,  were  struggling  to  eetabliBh 
the  importance  of  our  horticultural  interests,  and  by  their  publicaiionB 
had  created  that  interest  which  secured  the  legislative  Act,  with  (he 
necessary  appropriation, 

I  referred  to  this  subject  in  my  opening  address  before  the  Santa  Barbara 
Convention,  held  April  9,  1888,  to  be  found  in  the  Biennial  Eeportof 
1887-88,  pages  163  and  164,  to  which  I  call  your  attention: 

"At  the  first  inception  of  the  law,  fruit  growers  were  groping  in  the 
dark,  their  operations  were  mere  experiments,  the  results  uncertain. 
To-day  there  is  no  uncertainty  amongst  the  intelligent  fruit  growers; 
many  branches  of  the  industry  are  now  a  science  well  mastered.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  business  so  gen- 
erally and  BO  well  understood  as  in  California.  The  dissemination  of 
important  knowledge,  the  progress  made,  has  reached  the  most  isolated 
fruit  gardens,  as  well  as  the  most  princely  orchards.  Fruit  growers  vie 
with  each  other  to  discover  new  facts,  and  to  disseminate  them;  we  are 
united;  our  mutual  efforts  have  secured  for  us  this  year  a  success  beyond 
^our  most  sanguine  expectations.    It  is  the  result  of  our  united  efforts." 

I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  this  decade  marks 
a  greater  advance  in  horticulture  than  any  century  heretofore  in  the 
world's  history.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  in  this  statement  to 
claim  for  our  generation  a  superiority  of  intellect.  Other  circumstances 
have  contributed  to  our  progress — the  nation,  our  republican  form  of 
government,  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  our  people,  our  public  schools- 
In  my  early  schoolboy  days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  school  system 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  quite  common  to  have 
young  men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old  in  these  schools  taking  their 
first  ABC  lessons.     At  that  time  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
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disseminate  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  How 
different  it  is  to-day!  In  our  State  the  most  humble  citizen,  in  his 
preempted  rural  home,  has  access  to  literature,  and  understands  and 
practices  the  most  improved  methods  that  lead  to  success  in  his  business. 
We  ought  to  be  thankfiil  that  we  have  such  a  country,  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  feel  a,  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  that  we 
enjoy. 

As  successful  horticulturists  we  meet  here  on  common  ground.  There 
is  no  party  politics  in  the  production  of  fruits.  We  have  to  deal  with  the 
inevitable  laws  of  nature  and  comply  with  all  that  she  demands.  We, 
of  course,  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  or  discourage  the  zeal  of  our  people 
in  the  political  controversies  that  take  place  periodically  by  the  partisans 
representing  the  different  policies  of  the  most  advanced  system,  because 
it  IB  the  safety  of  the  Government,  and  without  good  government  there 
can  be  no  continued  material  prosperity.  We,  ^s  Americans,  can  never 
be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  whatever  evils  or  defects  are 
obeervable  in  our  institutions,  it  is  within  our  power  to  remedy  or  remove 
them.  We  could  easily  draw  from  retirement  our  best  men,  and  invest 
them  with  the  offices  and  responsibilities  of  administration.  Judge  Story 
has  said: 

"  Republics  are  created  by  the  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  intelligence  of 
the  citizens.  They  fall  when  the  wise  are  banished  from  the  public 
councils  because  they  dare  to  be  honest,  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded 
because  they  flatter  the  people  in  order  to  betray  them." 

I  hope  and  trust  that  I  may  live  to  be  with  you  at  the  end  of  the  next 
decade,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  same  prosperous  condition,  witness 
comparativeJike  progress  in  the  advancement  of  all  our  interests,  enjoy 
an  equally  advanced  government,  and  that  intellectually,  morally,  and 
spiritually  we  shall  more  nearly  approach  the  divine. 

At  the  last  Convention  held  in  Los  Angeles,  citrus  culture  elicited  a 
very  warm  and  general  discussion.  The  different  theories  concerning 
the  best  manner  of  propagation  would  tend  to  create  a  doubt,  iii  the 
minds  of  those  about  to  plant  orchards  of  oranges  or  lemons,  as  to  the 
proper  root  upon  which  either  should  be  grown.  To  me  there  appeared 
to  be  but  little  positive  knowledge  on  this  point.  The  range  of  opinion 
amongst  the  most  intelligent  growers  is  too  wide  to  warrant  successful 
results  in  the  enterprise.  More  care  and  serious  thought  must  be  given 
to  this  subject.  People  are  rushing  into  citrus  culture  more  rapidly  than 
the  home  nurseries  can  produce  the  trees.  It  will  be  found  that  the  stock 
imported  from  China,  Japan,  or  Florida  is  unsafe.  In  each  case  the 
nurserymen  have  no  interests  in  the  results.  They  desire  simply  to  sell 
their  stock,  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  held  responsible  in  the 
event  of  the  early  death  of  the  trees  or  the  spread  of  dangerous  insect 

Eests.  Every  planter  should  have  the  trees  grown  in  his  own  neigh bor- 
ood,  or. near  enough  that  he  could  ascertain  by  trustworthy  information 
from  what  seed  they  were  produced,  the  manner  of  propagation,  of  bud- 
ding, and  the  care  given  to  them  while  in  the  nursery. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  seemed  to  favor  the  sour  orange  root 
for  both  lemon  and  orange,  but  this  was  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
the  best  citrus  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  passage  of  the  sap 
through  the  orange  root;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  sweet  oranges  of 
superior  quality  could  not  be  produced  by  the  sap  passing  through  the 
WOT  orange  root.    In  regard  to  the  function  of  the  roots  as  a  means  of 
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transmitting  the  sap,  or  the  chemical  action  that  must  take  place  before 
the  perfect  fruit  is  formed  and  matured,  I  will  not  enter  into  diBCusaion 
at  this  time;  but  a  very  important  question  arises  as  to  the  seeds,  even 
if  we  admit  that  the  sour  orange  is  equally  adapted  for  both  fniits. 
From  which  sour  orange  shall  we  get  our  seeds?  There  are  in  Florida 
sour  orange  trees  adapted  to  the  low,  wet  lands.  In  the  West  Indies  we 
have  the  native  sour  orange  in  the  high  valleys  and  on  the  mouutain 
slopes,  where  the  land  is  well  drained,  growing  into  immenee  trees  with- 
out irrigation,  and  adapted  to  a  climate  having  two  dry  and  two  wet 
seasons  each  year.  It  would  seem  that  seeds  from  the  fruit  of  sucli 
trees  would  he  more  desirable.  Baron  Ferd.  von  Mueller,  the  great 
botanist  of  Australia,  has  said  that  an  orange  tree  well  planted  and  well 
cared  for  will  give  fruit  for  a  period  of  two  thousand  years.  A  gentle- 
man fi-iend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  saw  an  orange  tree  in  Mexico  that 
bore  twenty  thousand  oranges  in  one  season.  In  the  employment  of 
our  time,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  our  money,  we  should  give  our  beet 
thoughts  80  as  to  procure  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  results. 

In  our  last  report,  at  pages  97-104,  will  be  found  a  most  interegting 
essay  on  "  Olive  Culture,"  by  C.  F.  Loop,  of  Pomona.  In  referring  to 
this  essay,  I  wish  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  various  names  of 
selected  varieties  that  he  recommends,  and  state  that  there  are  such  a 
multiplicity  of  names  by  the  different  writers  in  the  different  countrieB, 
that  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  in  them.  It  is  only  by  our 
own  experience  that  we  shall  gain  the  knowledge  so  much  desired,  vi*.: 
What  variety  produces  the  best  fruit  for  making  oil  and  pickles? 

Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  our  Mission  olive  is  a  seedling,  and 
that  there  are  many  better  varieties.  The  early  priests  or  founders  of 
our  missions  were  too  intelligent,  and  knew  too  well  the'value  of  the 
olive  to  risk  the  seeds,  and  if  we  were  to  draw  any  inferences  from  their 
work,  we  would  naturally  conclude  that  they  probably  brought  the  best 
variety  that  could  be  obtained.    I  certainly  would  incline  to  this  opinion. 

The  Mission  olive  is  a  most  excellent  fruit  both  for  oil  and  pickles, 
and  we  should  proceed  cautiously  until  we  discover  a  better. 

Insect  pesta  menace  our  business.  Their  ravages  are  the  greatest 
drawback  to  our  success,  and  notwithstanding  our  experience  we  advance 
very  slowly  in  counteracting  them.  We  have  had  just  one  lessoii. 
That  lesson  should  impress  us  more  seriously.  It  is  nature's  remedy, 
and  on  which  we  will  be  compelled  to  rely  sooner  or  later  to  save  our 
fruits.  I  have  reference  to  the  Australian  beetle  ( Vedalia  cardinalU), 
the  importation  of  which  achieved  the  almost  complete  annihilation  in 
one  season  of  the  Icerya  purchasi,  the  worst  and  most  formidable  insect 
pest  ever  known  to  civilization.  Our  largest  citrus  growers,  who,  one 
year  ago,  contemplated  bankruptcy,  and  the  complete  destruction  o( 
their  orchards,  now  rest  without  anxiety  in  the  full  confidence  that  their 
orchards  are  saved,  and  that  they  will  be  protected  from  the  ravages  ot 
the  Icerya  purehad  in  the  future  by  this  ladybug. 

I  call  your  attention  to  my  opening  address  at  our  last  Convention 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  to  he  found  in  the  last  report,  pages  89  to  41.  I 
most  urgently  recommend  that  we  pass  a  resolution,  as  the  sense  of  this 
Convention,  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  from  our  next  Legisla- 
ture to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  entomologist  to  Australia  and  adjacent 
islands  to  procure  the  parasitic  insects  as  mentioned  in  the  addreeB 
referred  to  above,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  have  the  matter 
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in  charge,  We  have  repeatedly  memorialized  Congress  asking  for  an 
appropriation  for  this  object,  commencing  with  the  Kiverside  Conven- 
tion, held  in  April,  1887,  and  at  each  subsequent  Convention.  We  have 
not  been  successful,  and  it  will  be  wiser  to  rely  upon  ourselves.  The 
honorable  Secretary  of  Agi'iculture  will,  without  question,  give  us  every 
aid  within  his  power,  and  furnish  us  an  entomologist  with  sufficient 
experience  to  assist  us  in  the  work.  Let  us  not  delay  further  in  this 
matter.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  at  the  next  fall  Convention  a  second 
lesson. 

In  consular  report  of  March,  1890,  No.  144,  pages  480  and  481,  our 
Consul,  Chas.  F.  Johnson,  at  Hamburg,  says  that  the  chemical  Board  of 
Examiners  declared  that  large  quantities  of  American  sliced  (dried) 
apples  contained  oxide  of  zinc,  free  from  water,  in  such  proportions  as 
to  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  police  department  stopped  the  'sale  of 
snch  apples,  and  the  dealers  still  had  them  on  hand  December  24, 1889. 
This,  if  true,  should  claim  our  most  serious  attention.  Our  interests  are 
too  great  to  be  jeopardized  by  any  such  drying  process,  and  our  con- 
demnation of  the  parties  concerned  cannot  be  too  severe.  This  recalls 
to  me  a  suggestion  made  at  the  Convention  held  in  National  City,  April, 
1889.  I  refer  you  to  the  Annual  Report  of  that  year,  page  329.  I  recom- 
mended that  one  of  the  important  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  fruit 
growers  was  fruit  inspection.  Perfect  fruit  is  always  salable  in  every 
market.  The  success  of  the  vast  majority  of  fruit  growers  depends  upon 
a  combination  that  will  secure  to  the  consumer  a  good,  wholesome 
article.  There  must  be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  To  surround  our  busi- 
neea  with  the  necessary  safeguards  that  will  protect  the  industry,  we 
must  have  fruit  inspectors  invested  with  the  power  to  confiscate  all 
poisonous  or  seriously  damaged  fruits,  green  or  dried.  It  will  take  many 
years  to  arrive  at  proper  rules  or  laws  of  inspection,  hence  the  necessity  of 
early  commencement. 

I  submit  these  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 


THE   WORLD  S    FAIR. 

The  following  communication  was  read: 

Sahta  EoEi,  Cat,.,  November  13, 1890. 
n  the  honorable  State  Board  of  HonicuUure,  Santa  Cnii,  Col. : 

I  regret  eioeed  in  ply  my  inability  to  attend  this  meeting  of  yonr  honorable  Imdy.  where, 
I  feel,  30  mnoh  valuable  Infonnatlon  will  be  accunmlated.  Of  all  pviranits,  1  regard  that 
*t  ihe  horticulturist  the  most  pleaaant,  profitable,  and  honorable,  and  hence  it  is  the 
doty  of  each  of  ua  to  promi>te  ila  intereats. 

1  am  now  one  of  the  World's  Fair  Commiseionera  at  large,  and  our  neit  saasion  con- 
venes on  the  very  day  youra  doea.  November  IS,  m90,  and  aa  very  important  action  will 
be  taken  at  this  meeting,  especially  to  the  Pacific  Coaet,  1  deem  it  my  doty  to  be  present 
on  the  first  day.  Should  your  Convention  take  anv  action  (which  1  think  it  should) 
nrging  the  World'a  Fair  Commisf^iOH  to  art  aside  liorticulture  aa  a  aeparate  department, 
and  not  ci-mbine  it  with  agriculture,  then  1  would  engeett  that  yon  telegraiih  the  same 
lo  me  or  to  the  members  of  tlie  CoramisEion  from  California,  at  Chicago,  that  we  may 
Die  it  at  tlie  session.  As  one  ofthe  horticulturists  of  this  State  1  am  personally  in  favor 
ofhayinghorticulture  as  a  distinct  department  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Yours  truly, 

MARK  L.  Mcdonald, 


Mb.  Aiken:  It  seems  at  present  they  have  a  Department  of  Horticui 
Ore  and  Agriculture,  which  makes  it   a  very  large  department 
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McDonald  desires  a  request  to  the  World's  Fair  CommissionerB  to  form 
a  Department  of  Horticulture  by  itself.  The  responne  you  can  make  to 
it  is  this  resolution,  and  I  move  its  adoption: 


Adopted,  and  ordered  telegraphed  to  Chiea^. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  following  letter  waa  then  read: 


Mr.  B.  M,  Lelono,  Seoretary  State  Board  of  HortuniXlare: 

Dgab  Sib;  I  have  just  received  from  your  oOice  a  pnblisbed  aDnouncemeot  of  11k 
meetiag  of  your  BoMii  at  Santa  Crui,  beginning  on  tSe  18th  instant.  It  wonld  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  attend  one  of  your  meetings,  and  I  hope  at  some  time  t«  do  m. 
Wiiryou  be  kind  enough  to  espresB  to  your  nienibeTs  the  great  pleasure  which  it  will 

""""    —  -' ■'     " '--  '-  anything  to  assist  in  advancing  the  horticultursl  intetesls 

d  tnat  thia  division  is  endeavoring  to  serve  the  fruit  growen 
n  acceptable  manner,  and  1  only  wish  that  there  were  more  ihnds  u 
""""  'ti  this  way.    Tiie  recent  special  Constdar Reports,  which  have 


9  I  conid  introduce  trom 

, r, ^ — .  , -9  not  one  cent  I  can  vm 

In  this  way  except  the  little  which  I  may  be  able  to  take  from  the  regulM  appropriations 
of  this  division,  which  are  small,  and  not  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

1  find  fsom  the  Department  of  State  that  there  are  no  more  copies  of  the  Consnlw 
Report  for  distribution,  and  I  have  prepared  a  letter,  which  the  Secretary  has  signed, 
BS^ng  that  a  second  edition  of  not  less  than  live  thousand  copies  be  isi^ued,  because  1 
think  it  ought  to  be  widely  distribnted  among  the  grovrers  of  tropical  and  semi-tropiial 
fruits  especially. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 

Pomologiel. 
Recess  was  then  taken  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
FRUIT  CULTURE;  VARIETIES  TO  PLANT,  AND  NEW  FRUITS, 


-^  PRTTNE  OULTTJRE. 

By  W.  H.  Aires,  of  Wrights. 

The  prune  growers  of  California  have  reason  to  feel  encouraged  at  tbe 
present  and  future  prospects  of  their  great  industry.  They  have  to  be 
congratulated  especially  upon  the  protection  of  2  cents  per  pound  the 
Government  has  granted  in  the  new  tarifl"  law,  in  answer  to  their  per- 
sistent etforts  and  petitions  to  Congress  for  many  years.  This  govern- 
ment aid  is  proper  and  timely  as  a  protection  to  the  American  prune 
against  the  foreign  prune  raised  and  prepared  for  our  market  in  great 
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and  increasing  quantities  by  cheap  labor.  Unaided  in  competition  with 
foreign  prunes  for  the  American  market,  Americans  would  fail  to  mate 
a  living  and  pay  American  wages. 

Aa  to  the  policy  of  protecting  manufactures  by  high  tariff,  there  may 
be  honest  doubts,  but  there  should  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  justness  of  the  protection  of  the  prune,  a  product  of  our  soil, 
requiring  so  much  skilled  and  expensive  labor  in  this  country. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  this  State  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
and  preparation  of  the  prune  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Uttion,  and  upon  this  great  and  growing  industry  our  country  can  depend 
for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  healthful  food  fruit  at  such  reasonable 
prices  aa  are  consistent  with  a  just  reward  for  the  enterprise  and 
expense.  With  a  reasonable  certainty  of  permanent  protection  we  can 
safely  enlarge  our  prune  orchards,  increase  the  care  and  expense  of 
prune  culture  and  preparation  for  the  market  of  the  United  States 
without  much  fear  of  overproduction. 

Increase  of  production  and  competition  will  no  doubt  result  in  cheap- 
ening the  fruit  and  increasing  the  consumption,  the  demand  ever  in 
advance  as  we  believe  of  the  production,  thus  assuring  the  producer 
good  profits.  The  crop  of  prunes  in  1890,  comparatively  light,  will  not 
supply  much  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  demand  for  California  prunes 
at  reasonable  prices,  so  there  can  be  no  immediate  danger  of  overpro- 
duction. 

The  prune  of  commerce  in  France,  known  under  the  name  "Prune 
d'Ente,  or  d'Agen,"  first  grown  in  California  at  San  Jose  by  Louis 
Pellier,  in  1857,  has  become  the  prune  of  commerce  in  California,  and 
ia  successfully  competing  with  its  French  ancestor  for  dominion  in  the 
prune  market  of  the  United  States, 

The  California  prune  is  already  the  favorite  at  an  advance  of  about  2 
cents  in  price,  owing  to  its  rich,  fruity  flavor  and  bouquet,  and  especially 
to  its  endurance  or  quality  of  keeping  for  years  without  much  if  any 
loss  of  weight  and  condition.  The  foreign  secret  of  preserving  and 
packing  prunes  is  practically  unknown  to  us,  and  they  may  keep  it  if 
they  wish,  as  we  do  not  need  or  care  to  know  what  it  is.  One  thing  is 
certain,  we  have  built  up  a  trade  and  demand  for  the  California  prune 
in  this  country,  and  foreigners  are  actually  trying  to  get  our  trade  away 
from  us  by  an  imitation  of  our  simple  methods  of  preparation  and  pack- 
ing for  market. 

The  California  prune  is  simply  a  dried  fruit,  not  a  foreign  cooked  fruit, 
Our  prune  is  prepared  and  marketed  usually  in  this  manner:  The  fruit 
ie  gathered  when  ripe  and  placed  upon  drying  trays  in  the  open  air, 
after  having  been  dipped  in  hot  lye  water  and  rinsed  in  clear  water,  in 
order  to  crack  the  skin  and  cleanse  the  iruit.  A  week  of  our  usual  Sep- 
tember weather  will  dry  the  prune  sufficiently  for  the  bin,  when,  after 
sweating  for  about  two  weeks  and  dipping  in  pure  hot  water,  it  is  bagged 
or  boxed  for  the  market.  The  fruit  should  be  perfectly  ripe  and  per- 
fectly dried;  the  process  is  simple,  and  can  be  easily  and  neatly  accom- 
plished. By  "  perfectly  dried  "  is  not  meant  dried  to  kill,  but  only  dried 
to  cure.  Driers  are  used  when  sun-drying  is  not  practicable.  Grading 
the  prune  either  before  or  after  drying  is  quite  generally  practiced,  and 
IB.  advised. 

The  prune  grown  in  California  is  no  doubt  the  true  prune  of  com- 
merce grown  in  France;  the  slight  differences  in  color,  taste,  and  size 
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are  owing  to  the  heat,  moisture,  and  soil  where  grown.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  prolific  in  annual  crope,  and  can  be  profitably  grown  in  most  of  the 
fruit  districts  of  the  State.  There  are  no  doubt  prune  districts  where 
soil  and  clima,te  combine  to  produce  an  abundance  of  fine,  large,  rich 
fruit,  and  where  sun-drying  ia  successfully  practiced.  The  number  of 
such  favored  spots  have  increased  year  by  year,  and  are  now  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  The  root  upon  which  the  prune  should  be  grown  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  aoil  and  lay  of  the  land.  The  prune  budded 
upon  the  peach  root  is  preferred  for  planting  in  light,  warm,  well-drained 
soil,  while  the  plum  root  is  usually  grown  in  land  not  adapted  to  the 
peach  root. 

The  loss  of  trees  from  excessive  moisture  has  resulted  mainly  from 
planting  the  peach  root  in  soils  not  adapted  to  such  a  soft,  spongy  root, 
and  also  from  planting  the  root  loo  deep  in  the  ground.  The  heat  of 
our  spring  sun  warms  the  soil  about  the  root;  the  natural  flow  of  sweet, 
healthy  sap  starts  the  tree  into  a  thing  of  life,  of  beauty,  of  blosaom, 
and  of  profitable  fruit.  Whenever  you  have  doubt  about  your  land 
being  suitable  for  successful  prune  culture,  owing  to  death  of  the  treB 
Or  failure  to  bear  in  the  viciaity,  you  had  better  raise  some  other  kinds 
of  fruit  that  have  been  successfully  grown. 

The  training  of  a  tree,  year  by  year,  in  the  way  it  should  grow, 
requires  thought  and  industry.  No  definite  rule  of  action  can  be  given  as 
to  the  pruning  of  the  prune  tree,  grown,  as  it  ia,  in  such  a  variety  of  soib 
and  climates.  Beauty  of  form,  bearing  space,  and  strength  of  Hmlie 
are  of  first  importance,  and  any  system  of  pruning  that  will  lead  to 
these  results  and  not  crowd  the  tree  with  too  much  wood  and  consequent 
small  fruit,  is  worthy  of  careful  atudy  and  practice. 

Having  read  a  paper  before  the  Sacramento  Convention  in  1885  upon 
prune  culture  in  California,  in  which  the  uses  and  values  of  the  several 
kinds  of  prunes  were  fully  discussed,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  at  this 
time  to  speak  of  any  prune  other  than  the  one  known  to  the  trade  in 
this  country  as  a  "  prune." 


Question;  What  is  the  proper  depth  at  which  to  plant  prune  trees? 

Me.  Aiken:  The  rule  as  practiced  in  this  State  is  to  plant  a  little 
deeper  than  they  are  grown  in  the  nursery,  so  that  the  dirt  may  settle 
around  the  root.  It  is  generally  the  practice  to  place  the  cut  side  where 
it  was  budded  toward  the  north,  bo  that  the  sun  will  not  burn  it.  As  io 
the  question  asked  as  to  pruning,  that  opens  up  rather  a  broad  subject, 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  session, 

Mb.  Stewart:  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  about  the  prune  than  the 
admirable  prunes  we  grow  in  California  for  stewing.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  fine  dessert  prunes  produced  in  Algeria,  from  whence 
they  are  brought  to  Bordeaux  and  there  prepared,  and  they  are  sold 
from  one  to  four  shillings,  equal  to  $1  a  pound. 

Mb.  Aiken  :  I  will  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stewart,  as  I  said  in  the  essayt 
that  we  raise  a  California  dried  prune,  not  a  foreign  cooked  prune. 
When  he  speaks  of  a  dessert  prune  he  is  speaking  of  the  French  cooked 
prune  to  be  eaten  as  dessert,  and  our  prune  is  a  dried  fruit  to  be  cooked 
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as  a  dried  fruit,  and  our  Eastern  market  now  demands  that  dried  fruit 
in  preference  to  this  dessert  prune.  We  are  not  raising  dessert  prunes 
in  California. 

Mr.  Berwick:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  enough  sun  here 
fo  dry  your  prunes  without  a  drier, 

Mr.  Aiken:  We  have  no  driers  in  this  vicinity;  we  dry  them  in  the 
aun.  Immediately  on  the  coast  very  few  prunes  are  raised  at  present;  a 
few  are  raised  in  Soquel  and  vicinity,  and  there  they  have  a  drier.  But 
our  prunes  are  raised  principally  in  the  mountainsat  an  elevation  of  prob- 
ably one  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  beyond  the  frost,  in  the  sunlight 
and  warmth;  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  they  also  dry  very  well  in 
the  sun,  so  I  think  that  in  the  prune  districts  of  the  State  you  can  eay 
almost  universally  that  the  prunes  are  dried  in  the  sun, 

Mk.  Kercheval:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  here  has  observed  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  prune  this  year.  I  was  informed  yesterday  by 
a  gentleman  of  Pomona,  that  the  orchards  in  that  vicinity  were  white 
with  bloom  at  thia  time,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  exists  iu  orchards  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  if 
80,  to  what  is  it  to  be  attributed? 

Mb.  Locke:  There  ia  an  old  adage  that  a  man  who  understands 
power,  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  is  a  wise  man;  and  I  would  add  that 
the  flruit  grower  who  understands  hia  soil,  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  is 
also  a  wise  man.  .  The  qiiestion  has  been  raised  here  as  to  how  deep 
trees  should  be  planted  in  the  soiL  One  has  advised  a  little  deeper 
than  in  the  nursery.  I  do  not  remember  if  any  one  has  contradicted 
that,  but  you  will  find  in  the  catalogues  given  by  nurserymen,  giving 
directions  for  fruit  growing,  to  plant  your  trees  no  deeper  than  they 
came  out  of  the  nursery,  if  you  can  find  how  deep  that  was.  You  have 
got  to  understand  the  soil.  I  have  had  many  people  ask  me  how  deep 
to  plant  trees,  I  tell  them,  "Well,  I  don't  know;  I  do  not  know  your 
soil.  If  your  soil  is  dry,  and  will  drain  oif  easily,  then,  perhaps,  a 
little  deeper — not  much — than  they  were  planted  in  the  nursery."  But 
then,  you  aee,  I  would  have  to  know  the  kind  of  soil  they  grew  in;  but 
still  there  should  not  be  much  difference  made.  It  ia  a  pretty  good  rule 
fo  go  by  to  plant  a  tree  just  the  same  as  it  comes  from  the  nursery.  I 
have  an  orchard  myself  in  the  place  I  now  live,  aod  one  would  say,  to 
look  at  this  soil,  that  it  was  a  heavy,  wet  soil,  and  that  in  a  wet  winter 
trees  would  be  likely  to  be  killed  out  by  the  water;  but  there  ia  the 
mistake — they  don't  understand  it  at  all.  You  dig  down  and  find  that 
as  Boon  as  you  pasa  through  thia  you  come  upon  a  coarae  subsoil  and 
clean  gravel,  in  which  the  water  drains  right  off.  Now,  I  found  in 
putting  out  a  young  orchard  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  in  another 
place,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  old  orchard,  where 
any  one  would  say,  not  knowing  what  the  subsoil  was,  that  if  you  put 
them  lower  than  the  nursery  you  will  suffer,  because  you  will  be 
troubled  with  the  water;  but  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Where  I  put  the 
young  trees  the  subsoil  is  impervious  to  the  water,  practically,  and 
when  it  rains  like  last  winter  the  water  stands  on  the  surface,  and 
the  coQsequence  is  I  lost  ten  trees  there  where  I  lost  one  in  the  other. 
It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  investigated  before  we  can  give  a  man  any 
directiODS.  I  would  rather  tell  the  man  to  plant  the  trees  on  the  top  of 
the  soil,  and  plow  around  them  and  dig  down  around  them  for  some 
distance,  than  to  tell  him  to  put  them  deeper  than  they  were  i 
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nursery;  I  would  tell  hinij  as  a  rule,  to  put  them  the  aame  as  they  were 
in  the  nursery.  One  thing  in  regard  to  what  Mr,  Stewart  has  said  with 
regard  to  prunes.  People  don't  always  want  the  sweetest  thing  in  the 
world.  A  sweet  apple  you  can  scarcely  sell  in  this  State.  The  kind  of 
fruit  that  talces  the  best  in  America  Is  that  which  has  a  little  acid  and 
sugar  too.  In  reference  to  pruning,  each  man  must  prune  to  suit  him- 
self a  great  deal;  but  I  have  noticed  that  where  the  limbs  were  allowed 
to  grow  very  low  down  they  would  he  so  full  of  fruit  that  they  would 
almost  lie  down  on  the  ground.  I  have  seen  apple  orchards  and  peais 
do  the  same  thing,  and,  of  course,  that  is  not  the  way  to  treat  trees. 
Those  who  advocate  low  pruning  would  not  ^low  the  trees  to  bear  so 
much  as  that,  hut  when  you  undertake  to  thin  out  prune  trees  you  have 
got  quite  a  job  on  your  hands;  and  what  are  we  to  do  when  they  do 
that  way— cut  them  back?  If  so,  they  will  grow  out  the  more;  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  around  them  that  way,  I  have  noticed  some  growers 
raise  trees  h^her,  especially  apples  and  pears,  so  that  they  can  get 
around  among  them.  It  is  more  advantageous  to  have  them  that  way 
than  to  have  them  so  low  down  that  you  can't  get  around  among  them; 
while  it  is  more  advantageous  in  picking  to  have  them  low  down,  still  1 
think  it  is  more  than  balanced  to  have  them  up  to  cultivate. 

Mb.  Mosher,  of  San  Jose:  In  planting  trees  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  point,  and  that  is  the  manner  of  planting  the 
trees.  It  is  customary  with  me  when  digging  a  hole  for  a  tree,  to  take 
the  dirt  down  as  far  as  we  plow,  or  the  dirt  that  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  lay  it  carefully  on  one  side  of  the  hole,  then  digging  farther  down 
in  the  hard  dirt  and  putting  that  on  the  other  side;  then  when  we  plant 
the  tree  we  are  always  careful  to  put  this  top  dirt  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  and  around  the  tender  roots,  and  then  fill  up  with  the  hard  diit 
that  comes  from  the  bottom.  The  dirt  that  is  thue  put  around  the 
tender  roots  is  warmer  and  we  consider  it  an  advantage. 

Mrs.  L.  U.  McCann,  of  Santa  Cruz:  As  to  the  planting  of  trees,  if 
you  make  a  little  hill  of  the  surface  dirt  in  the  hole  you  can  settle  it 
right  in  and  around  the  roots,  leaving  no  air  pockets,  which  is  much 
better.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  read  the  essay  (Judge 
Aiken),  why  he  made  no  mention  of  the  little  mixture  of  glycerine  witb 
the  last  dip  of  those  prunes,  since  it  is  said  to  give  a  shine  and  sort  of 
finish  to  the  prune  that  nothing  else  does.  If  we  can  by  a  little 
glycerine  give  that  shiny  and  fancy  blush,  you  know  that  brings  the 
money  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  talking  about.  Glycerine  is  not  a  very 
expensive  article,  and  some  people  think  it  is  healthy.  About  the 
pruning  of  the  tree,  the  expense  of  cultivating  one's  orchard  is  neces- 
sarily graded  by  the  amount  of  work  that  you  do  with  the  horse,  and 
,  the  low-cut  tree  necessarily  means  a  great  deal  of  hand  spading,  hoeing, 
and  grubbing,  which  horse  work  has  nothing  to  do  with;  therefore,! 
hold  it  is  good  policy,  until  our  pockets  become  plethoric,  to  trim  onl 
trees  a  little  bit  higher,  so  that  cultivators  and  plows  which  have  the 
side  action  can  be  used  to  save  hand  labor,  I  know  in  gome  of  the  he* 
valleys  it  is  necessary  to  shield  the  fruit  as  well  aa  the  ground  from 
the  intense  heat,  but  in  a  properly  pruned  tree — and  I  hold,  in  havinj 
brought  up  nine  children,  I  know  something  about  a  tree,  I  believe  in 
taking  off  the  switches  when  they  are  little — I  believe  that  you  ahovJi 
not  wait  to  prune  trees  until  you  have  to  bleed  them  to  death  by  sawing 
off  big  limbs,  but  like  the  typical  child,  train  the  tree  while  it  is  jowS 
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■  and  it  won't  need  very  much  when  it  is  old,  except  the  taking  off 
according  fo  the  growth  of  the  tree.  If  it  is  in  some  very  fertile  spot 
and  has  grown  extraordinarily,  say  two  or  three  yards,  you  need,  per- 
haps, to  cut  back  a  little  more  than  where  the  tree  has  been  stunted  in 
its  growth.  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  fruit  grower  you  have  got  to  use 
9ome  good  common  sense,  and  you  have  got  to  treat  trees  and  plants  as 
individual  entities;  no  rule  that  you  are  going  to  set  down  in  a  book  is 
going  to  apply  to  all  your  orchards;  you  have  got  to  stand  and  talk 
with  ft  tree  a  little  bit  and  find  out  what  it  needs,  and  if  it  is  growing 
on  one  side,  lop  it  off  a  little  and  let  it  grow  the  other  way — never  mind 
your  crops,  let  it  do  its  own  cropping.  I  believe  the  rule  I  have  found 
best  in  pruning  my  trees  is  cutting  off  one  third  of  the  season's  growth, 
trimming  it  back  and  making  it  a  little  bit  stocky,  and  avoiding'  those 
long  whip-stems  that  break  tne  tree,  and  the  crotches  that  split  a  tree, 
for  I  find  that  the  triple  bending  of  the  limb,  where  you  have  three 
buds,  makes  trouble;  for  wherever  a  careless  pruner  leaves  forks  on 
each  side  it  requires  neither  prophet  nor  philosopher  to  know  that  when 
the  tree  becomes  overloaded  it  will  split.  One  other  question:  I  would 
like  for  experienced  prune  growers  to  tell  me  why  my  prunes  split;  I 
would  like  to  know  what  to  do  to  prevent  it. 

Mr,  Aiken;  In  reply  to  Mrs.  McCann  as  to  this  glycerine  treatment 
practiced  by  some,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  recommend  anything 
except  pure  water,  because  an  addition  of  glycerine  might  lead  to  other 
adulteration,  such  as  the  adding  of  some  bluing  or  other  things  to  give 
them  a  blue-black  color;  that  has  been  attempted.  We  do  not  advise 
prune  growers  generally  to  treat  their  fruit  with  anything  except  pure 
water,  although  there  is  no  objection  to  glycerine  in  itself.  As  to  prun- 
ing, as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  no  rule  to  apply  to  all  cases,  because 
in  some  soils  the  growth  is  very  long  and  the  prunes  grow  very  high,  and 
need  a  different  treatment  than  in  richer  soils  where  the  growth  is  very 
slow.  I  certainly  cannot  add  anything  to  the  wisdom  of  her  pruning, 
only  where  the  three  branches  come  together  we  usually  take  out  the 
center  one  so  as  to  leave  the  other  two,  strongly  fixed,  to  grow  into 
branches. 

Mb.  Chase,  of  San  Diego:  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  prune 
business.  Although  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  horticulturist,  I  have  paid 
some  httle  attention  to  the  prune  business,  and  my  investigations  upon 
the  subject  have  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  prune  produced  in 
the  known  world  that  has  been  dried  and  put  upon  the  market  which 
compares  in  quality  with  the  prune  that  we  are  producing  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. You  nave  but  to  take  the  best  French  prune  you  can  find,  and 
compare  it  with  ours,  to  see  that  the  proportion  of  pit  and  skin  in  it  is 
25  per  cent  more  than  in  ours,  and  that  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
prune  raised  in  California  is  fully  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  found 
in  the  best  imported  French  prune.  And,  air,  to  demonstrate  that  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  this,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  our  Eastern  markets. 
Whit  has  enabled  us  to  get  from  2  to  24  cents  per  pound  more  for  our 
prunes  in  the  New  York  market  than  for  the  best  prune  that  is  brought 
there?  Simply  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure 
that  we  raise  a  better  prune  than  they  do,  and  that  they  have  no  prune 
that  compares  with  ours  in  quality;  and  here  is  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  the  confidence  of  the  prune  raisers  in  California.  Years  past  our 
ilemand  for  prunes  was  limited  to  the  lower  grade,  to  the  restaurant,  Xf^ 
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the  boarding-house,  to  the  laboring  man — very  few  of  them  were  found 
upon  the  tables  of  our  more  wealthy  citizens,  those  who  indulge  in  tie 
luxuries  of  life.  But  that  is  changed  now;  they  find  in  the  Califorcia 
prune  something  worthy  of  the  best  table,  and  it  is  opening  up  a  market 
for  U3,  and  that  market  is  increasing  faster  than  our  supply,  at  the  prices 
stated.  And  I  question  very  much,  Mr.  President,  whether  that  2-ceat 
tariff  has  very  much  to  do  with  it  either.  Those  who  desire  our  pruDe's 
will  have  them,  and  they  will  have  them  at  whatever  price  they  have 
to  pay  for  them;  and  to-day,  if  the  product  of  Cahfomia  was  greater 
thau  is  demanded  in  the  United  States,  we  could  send  it  to  England, 
and  it  would  compete  successfully  with  the  French  prune.  It  is  nol 
many  years  since  we  aaw  in  the  paper  that  some  of  the  French  pro- 
ducers were  over  here  studying  our  system  of  packing  prunes,  and  ttiev 
declared  that  they  would  come  over  here  and  compete  with  us  by  fol- 
lowing our  system;  but  they  could  not  get  the  saccharine  matter  in 
them,  and  that  is  where  they  failed.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
farmers  of  California  would  have  done  if  they  had  not  been  protected 
by  this  tariff  this  year — ^poor,  feeble,  struggling  industry,  struggUig 
against  free  labor,  as  you  suj^ested.  Why,  sir,  I  had  five  acres  and  a 
half  of  prunes  this  season  in  my  ground;  they  were  five  years  old  from 
the  graft,  and  I  had  expended  upon  them  in  taking  care  of  the  prunes, 
cultivating  the  ground,  pruning  my  trees,  and  drying  the  fruit,  about 
$250,  and  when  I  came  to  sum  up  my  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit 
that  I  took  from  them,  it  only  amounted  to  $2,700,  and  what  in  the 
world  would  I  have  done  had  I  not  been  protected?  The  dessert  prune 
has  not  been  put  up  by  us.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  particular  kiad 
of  a  prune  put  up  in  France  that  we  haven't  got,  still  I  have  neyer 
eaten  a  prune  anywhere  that  waa  equal  to  the  California  prune. 

Mb.  Allen,  of  San  Jos4:  I  have  a  prune  orchard,  and  in  one  partof 
it,  about  one  eighth,  on  a  clay  soil,  somewhat  wet,  my  prunes  crack;  in 
no  other  part  of  the  orchard  do  they  crack,  and  I  have  concluded  that 
the  wet,  clayey  soil  and  the  cracking  of  the  prune  have  some  sort  of 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In  investigating  the  subject  I  have  learned 
that  they  are  very  likely  to  crack  on  the  heavy  adobe  soil,  and  that  il 
is  true  that  they  do  not  crack  on  a  very  generous,  sandy  soil,  especiallj 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  I  thought  that  that  might  possibly  be » 
hint  towards  answering  the  question  with  reference  to  the  cracking  of 
the  prune,  which  is  a  serious  defect,  because  it  destroys  largely  its  tan- 
ketable  value.  I  know  from  absolute  knowledge  that  two  years  ago  four 
tons  of  prunes  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ten  miles  from  hei« 
were  purchased  at  San  Francisco  at  8|  cents  per  pound,  cooked,  pre- 
pared, and  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound  as  Bordeaux  prunes.  I  do  i»f 
'  think  it  is  a  difference  in  the  prune,  it  is  a  difference  in  the  manipula- 
tion. They  were  cooked,  they  took  on  the  French  iinish  and  the  Frencti 
label,  and  went  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  were  exceedingly  acceptable,  &ai 
our  friend  (Mr.  Stewart)  if  he  had  applied  at  the  right  place,  could  hafl 
got  "  Bordeaux"  prunes  raised  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mb.  Clabk,  of  Santa  Cruz:  Perhaps  I  can  assist  in  elucidating  tf 
question  of  why  the  prune  cracks,  and  do  so  from  practical  observalaoi' 
in  Placer  County  some  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  owned  a  larg* 
ranch  there  known  as  the  Gould  Ranch,  and  a  large  number  of  pruB^ 
trees  were  scattered  amongst  the  peach  and  apple  trees.  Irrigation  «*■' 
pursued  on  that  ranch,  and  these  prune  trees  were  so  placed  that  itW-' 
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impossible  to  irrigate  without  irrigating  them,  and  those  trees  had 
cracked  prunes.  It  is  the  access  to  water  in  too  great  a  quantity  at  the 
time  that  the  prune  ripens.  I  judge  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact 
that  some  few  trees  on  that  ranch  were  not  so  exposed,  of  the  same  kind 
of  French  prune,  and  they  did  not  crack.  Two  years  in  succession  I 
made  the  observations  which  I  state,  and  I  have  made  some  inquiries 
this  last  year,  and  found  that  where  they  are  cracked  badly  they  have  been 
in  low,  wet  ground,  or  where  the  soil  held  water, or  where  the  root  could 
go  down  and  get  moisture  about  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
As  to  pruning,  no  tree  la  properly  pruned  if  the  pruning  is  followed 
beyond  the  fourth  year.  If  you  do  not  shape  your  tree  in  that  time, 
considering  the  soil  it  is  in  and  the  character  of  the  tree,  you  never  will 
have  a  tree  that  you  can  prune  properly  or  to  your  satisfaction.  If  your 
soil  is  light  or  the  tree  needs  shade,  you  must  of  course  prune  it  low; 
but  I  think  in  order  to  get  at  the  trees  so  as  to  cultivate  them  properly, 
where  you  have  a  soil  that  needs  shading  in  a  hot,  dry  climate,  it  would 
be  better  to  plant  them  close  together  and  obtain  your  shade  by  a  little 
greater  height  of  the  tree;  they  will  support  one  another  under  such 
circumstances,  and  yet  you  can  prune  them  bo  that  they  will  not  be  too 
high;  they  will  not  droop  down  if  they  are  pruned  properly,  but  will 
keep  stocky,  aud  it  will  n9t  interfere  with  the  gathering  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Berwick:  I  have  just  what  Professor  Allen  describes — a  rich  loam 
with  gravelly  subsoil — and  yet  my  prunes  crack.  They  should  not  do 
60,  but  they  do,  and  more,  they  mildew  after  they  crack.  I  thought  the 
cause  was  the  moist  air — I  am  in  the  fog  belt  in  Carmel  Valley — and  I 
put  the  cracking  down  to  the  moist  air  and  the  fog.  Now,  I  beUeve  in 
low  heads  for  fruit  trees.  I  find  the  cost  of  plowing  and  the  cost  of 
hoeing  around  the  trees  is  not  very  great,  but  I  find  climbing  stepladders 
is  very  unpleasant,  both  in  pruning  and  in  picking,  and  I  would  rather 
have  the  head  of  the  tree  accessible  to  the  ground  than  to  get  pretty 
close  to  the  trunk  and  be  thirty  feet  up  while  picking  the  fruit. 

Mb.  Stewart:  I  know  something  about  Mrs.  McCann's  place,  and  in 
my  mind  the  trouble  there  arises  from  too  much  clay  in  the  soil;  and 
secondly,  the  moist  air,  and  I  think  the  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  dig 
the  prunes  up,  for  she  will  never  get  any  profit  out  of  them  in  that 
situation. 

I.  H.  Thomas,  of  Visalia:  I  object  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil  being 
the  cause  of  the  cracking  of  the  prune.  In  the  Briggs  orchard  in  Tulare 
County,  where  they  raise  fruit  without  irrigating,  there  is  no  time  in  the 
hot  summer  season  but  you  can  go  and  kick  the  soil  and  it  is  perfectly 
moist,  and  at  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  there  ie  water,  and  that  pro- 
duced the  finest  crop  of  prunes  ever  produced  in  the  State — as  high  as 
eleven  hundred  pounds  on  a  six- year  old  tree — and  there  is  no  cracking 
of  prunes  there;  bo  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  excessive  moisture, 
unless  it  is  from  the  atmosphere,  and  not  in  the  soil. 

PRUNING  THE   PRUNE. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Napa:  I  read  frequently,  in  regard  to  the  pruning  of 
the  prune  tree,  that  it  is  claimed  that  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  it 
should  not  be  pruned.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  that,  because  I  hare  trees  just  about  that  age. 
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Mr,  Alien:  Have  you  observed  how  much  growth  your  five-year  old 
trees  have  made  beyond  the  bearing  wood  this  year? 

Mh,  Smith;  The  fourth  year,  sir,  and  they  have  made  an  average,! 
should  say,  of  three  to  four  feet. 

Mr,  Allen:  I  think  nobody  would  question  that  they  should  be  cut 
back,  but  the  fifth  year  they  will  grow  less  than  half  of  that,  and  tie 
sixth  year  still  less,  and  then  I  think  they  should  not  be  cut  back  and 
nothing  taken  out  except  the  water  sprouts,  and  you  may  even  find  it 
best  to  leave  those  to  take  the  place  of  a  faulty  limb. 

SOIL   FOR   FLATTING    THE   PRUNE. 

L.  W,  Buck,  of  Vacaville:  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  inquirj 
as  to  how  and  what  to  do  to  raise  fruit,  but  I  think  that  the  keynote 
has  not  been  said  by  any  one  here  this  afternoon;  that  is,  first  be  Bare 
that  you  get  good  land  to  plant  on.  I  believe  that  a  man  would  do  better 
to  buy  at  a  high  price  good  land  to  plant  fruit  tre^  on,  than  to  have  poor 
land  given  to  him.  Nor  can  you,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  now  said, 
reverse  the  soil  with  any  very  satisfactory  result.  You  may  start  youi 
tree  for  the  first  year  a  little  better,  but  later  it  will  strike  the  poor  soil 
if  it  is  therOj  and  it  will  faU  to  produce  fruit  that  will  bring  a  good  price, 
and  the  time  is  past  for  selling  a  poor  quality  of  fruit  in  tiiis  State  for  i 
paying  price.  You  have  got  to  get  land  upon  which  you  can  raise  iruit. 
I  believe  the  lady  over  here  to  my  left  (Mrs.  McCann)  has  struck  tie 
keynote  as  near  as  anybody  that  I  have  heard  this  afternoon.  I  believe 
a  tree  should  be  pruned,  and  pruned  thoroughly,  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  it  is  planted,  and  after  it  commences  to  bear  the  growth  will 
be  less.  The  ranker  the  growth,  as  a  rule,  the  less  fruit  you  will  get, 
until  the  strong  growth  is  overcome  and  the  tree  becomes  large;  then 
it  will  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  A  tree  that  makes  a  stunted  growth 
always  makes  more  fruit  than  one  that  is  vigorous  while  young,  and 
in  order  to  keep  a  tree  in  such  condition  that  it  will  not  break,  you 
have  got  to  form  a  stiff,  strong  body,  and  so  with  the  first  branches  thri 
starts  from  the  body;  after  that  is  done  your  tree  will  very  Beldom 
break.  Now,  in  my  experience  I  have  seen  several  young  orchards  in 
this  State  that  were  planted  on  good  soil  that  have  been  almost  abaolotoly 
ruined  by  being  left  to  bear  without  being  pruned  or  thinned  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  Men  have  said  to  me,  "  See  what  a  crop  I  have  got; 
I  have  got  a  larger  crop  of  fruit  than  my  neighbors  on  trees  not  foof 
■  years  old."  And  when  their  trees  were  four  years  old  they  were  almost 
absolutely  worthless. 

Me.  Mosher:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Buck  if,  considering  the  land 
^  was  very  good,  he  would  not  reverse  the  soil  when  he  thought  it  wtf 
practicable  to  put  the  warm  soil  underneath? 

Mb.  Buck:  If  your  soil  is  very  good  you  may  take  and  throw  your 
tree  into  the  ground,  I  don't  care  how,  it  will  grow,  I  don't  belief 
it  is  any  particular  advantage  in  reversing  it.  Now,  as  to  the  depth  of 
planting  trees,  I  will  plant  them  certainly  as  deep  or  a  little  deeper  thtf 
they  were  in  the  nursery  rows, 
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OHEEIRY  OULTUnE. 

By  Robert  Hbotor,  of  Newcastle. 

It  ia  undoubtedly  because  of  my  connection  with  what  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  horticultural  wonders  of  California  (the  Hector 
cherry  orchard  on  the  American  River,  in  Placer  County),  that  I  have 
been  requested  by  you  to  formulate  my  views  upon  cherry  culture. 

I  am  pleased  to  accede  to  your  request,  although  1  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  authority  on  the  subject  in  a  general  way.  As  I  shall  explain, 
my  experience  has  been  of  a  special  kind.  This  may  be  of  but  little 
help  to  others,  although  it  may  be  of  some  interest.  The  very  unusual 
growth  of  the  trees  which  I  own,  and  their  exceptionally  large  crops, 
and  consequently  large  returns,  have  caused  many  inquiries  to  be  made 
which  it  has  not  always  been  convenient  for  me  to  fully  answer,  and  I 
am  glad  incidentally  with  this  paper,  to  give  the  history  of  the  grove 
n  qu   t   n. 

Ea  Ij  n  the  "  fifties  "  the  rich  auriferous  gravel  deposits  of  that  por- 
t  n  f  the  American  River  Cafion  about  Manhattan,  Rattlesnake,  and 
Ho  H  h  e  Bars,  had  attracted  a  large  population  of  miners.  Among 
oth  8  d  awn  by  the  common  loadstone  was  Dr.  L.  E.  Miller,  a  German 
of  du  at  on  and  culture,  who  in  the  "  fatherland  "  had  acquired  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  gardening  and  tree  growing,  that  here,  in  a  sheltered 
nook  on  an  alluvial  bench  near  the  river's  edge,  he  found  means  to 
indulge  in  and  carry  into  practice.  Beginning  as  an  amateur,  he  found 
that  his  favorite  pastime  was  a  profitable  one,  the  mining  camps  fur- 
nishing a  very  convenient  and  remunerative  market.  Hia  garden  and 
orchard  increased  in  size,  and  in  the  spring  of  1854  he  imported  from 
France,  and  planted,  the  cherry  trees  which  form  the  older  portion  of 
the  orchard  I  now  own.  Mr.  J.  Bost,  at  present  a  resident  of  Nevada 
City,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Miller,  dug  the  holes  and  otherwise  assisted 
in  the  planting  of  the  trees,  and  from  him  I  learn  that  they  were  origi- 
nally planted  in  squares,  twenty  feet  apart.  The  gradual  growth  during 
the  thirty-five  years  baa  rendered  necessary  a  gradual  thinning  out  in 
the  rows,  so  that  now  in  places  there  is  but  oi^e  row  occupying  the  space 
originally  occupied  by  three. 

Casual  inspection  would  hardly  determine  which  trees  have  grown  to 
the  greatest  dimensions.  Measurement  shows,  however,  that  the  largest 
tree  ia  sixty-five  feet  in  height  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  of  sixty 
feet  in  diameter.  The  trunk  branches  about  six  feet  above  the  ground, 
snd  here  has  a  girth  of  over  ten  feet.  This  being  the  largest  tree,  is  the 
one  I  have  naturally  kept  the  closest  record  of  as  regards  its  crops.  It  is 
of  the  Black  Tartarian  variety: 

Tbe  crop  of  1886  amounted  to 200  boxes  of  10  pounds  each. 

The  crop  of  1887  amounted  to .., ...ISO  boxes  of  10  pounds  each. 

The  crop  of  18S3  amounted  to 300  boxes  of  10  pounds  each, 

The  crop  of  1S89  amounted  to ._. 220  boxes  of  10  pounds  each. 

Tbe  crop  of  1890  amounted  to _ 300  boxes  ot  10  pounds  each. 

Prices  have  varied  somewhat  during  these  years.  The  tree  matures 
its  fruit  early  for  its  variety,  and  the  prices  received  for  its  crop  have 
been  good.  The  first  cherries  picked  from  it  for  some  seasons  brought 
u  high  as  14  per  box.  They  have  averaged  during  the  years  mentioned 
at  least  $1  50  per  box  of  ten  pounds.     The  crop  of  this  tree  for  the  par' 
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five  years  has  therefore  sold  for  a  gross  total  of  $1,800.  Inquiry  made 
by  me  in  France  and  Germany  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  a  single 
instance  of  a  tree  having  a  record  at  all  comparable  with  thie.  Some  of 
its  neighbors  will  closely  approximate  it,  but  how  nearly  I  have  not  kept 
the  records  so  as  to  determine,  the  hurry  of  the  picking  and  packing 
season  rendering  it  a  very  difficult  matter. 

As  these  results  are  exceptional,  we  shall  of  course  look  for  exceptional 
natural  causes,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  them.  The  tree  grows  in 
a  bank  of  rich  alluvial  deposit,  which  may  be  described  ag  a  sandy  loam. 
It  is  located  above  the  north  edge  of  the  bank  of  the  American  RiTer, 
which  here  in  its  winding  runs  almost  due  west.  It  is  in  a  valley  formed 
by  the  depression  between  two  spurs  of  the  ridge  which  forms  one  side  of 
the  river  canon.  This  valley  is  sheltered  by  hills  on  the  east,  west,  and 
north,  and  open  to  the  river  on  the  south.  It  is,  therefore,  protected  from 
cold  winds,  and  has  the  advantage  that  southerly  exposures  always  have. 
The  soil  in  its  quality  is  exceptional,  and  its  depth  is  undetermined.  In 
the  year  1852  or  1853  a  test  pit  was  dug  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  gold-bearing  gravel  that  might  lie  beneath  it.  The  shaft 
was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  through  sandy  loam  without  reaching 
the  desired  material,  and  was  then  abandoned. 

The  top  of  the  bench  or  table  upon  which  the  orchard  is  situated  Ees 
about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  water  in  the  American  River  at  its 
ordinary  stage  in  summer.  My  records  of  temperature  are  somewhat 
meager,  but  sufficient  to  show  the  results  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  peculiar  location,  During  the  severe  cold  weather  of  three  wintew 
ago,  while  the  thermometer  on  the  hills  within  a  mile  of  this  spot  rega- 
tered  a  depression  as  low  as  18  degrees  PahrenheiE,  the  temperature  at 
my  house  did  not  go  below  22  degrees. 

The  treatment  the  trees  usually  receive  during  a  season  is  as  followB; 
Plowing  begins  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  plowing  w 
shallow,  the  furrows  being  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  cherry  haT- 
ing  many  surface  roots  which  I  believe  is  beet  not  to  injure.  The  pioit 
is  followed  by  a  disk  harrow,  and  the  latter  by  an  Acme  harrow.  Thit 
finishes  the  cultivation.  The  trees  were  never  fertilized  until  within  tlie 
past  fifteen  years.  It  is  my  practice  to  spread  common  barnyard  mannie 
broadcast  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  during  the  winter.  I  doubt 
not  it  would  be  the  better  practice  to  plow  under  as  soon  as  distribute 
but  this  has  not  usually  been  done.  Irrigating  is  begun  immediatelj 
after  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  the  rather  severe  handling  that  eadi 
limb  receives  at  picking  time,  in  spite  of  extreme  care,  seeming  to  make 
water  particularly  acceptable  as  a  tonic  (if  such  a  term  be  allowed  in 
horticulture)  at  this  time.  It  has  the  efl'ect  of  strengthening  the  fruit 
spurs  and  invigorating  tbe  tree  generally. 

The  picking  is  the  most  laborious,  as  well  as  most  carefully  prosecuteJ 
work  in  connection  with  the  tree.  Ladders  of  extra  length,  made  porta- 
ble by  being  attached  in  erect  position  to  a  stout  pair  of  wheels,  ai* 
generally  used.  These  are  held  in  place  and  kept  steady  by  a  systeO 
of  guy  ropes.  Directions  to  pickers  call  for  extreme  care  that  frui' 
spurs  and  smaller  limbs  be  not  broken,  that  the  fruit  prospects  for  ensB' 
ing  seasons  may  not  be  jeopardized. 

My  old  cherry  trees  are  never  pruned,  and  young  ones  are  not  prun*^ 
after  the  third  year,  I  prefer  to  have  the  limbs  spread  out  in  approji' 
mately  horizontal  position,  my  theory  being  that  fewer  bloBSoms  hai* 
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an  their  pollen  washed  out  by  driving  rains  than  when  limbs  grow  stiff 
and  perpendicular.  I  also  believe  that  I  secure  more  air  and  sunlight 
in  the  center  of  the  tree.  Where  growth  is  rapid,  as  it  has  been  with 
my  trees,  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  slit  the  bark  in  the  fall  and  spring 
to  prevent  the  natural  splitting  which  results  sometimes  ii-om  trees 
becoming  hide  or  bark  bound. 

In  extending  the  original  orchard,  I  planted  seven  years  ago  some 
cherry  trees  of  the  Black  Oregon  variety,  which  are  now  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  whose  branches  cover  a  space  thirty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  whose  trunks  are  four  feet  and  ten  inches  in  circumference.  I 
have,  at  different  times,  planted  cherry  trees  in  the  granitic  soil  of  the 
foothills,  farther  up  from  the  river's  bank,  on  my  place  here,  and  they 
iiave  done  well  and  matured  valuable  crops,  but  I  have  never  found  the 
tree  growth  to  be  anywhere  near  as  rapid  nor  as  vigorous  as  in  my  river 
orchard. 


DISOUS3ION  ON  OSERKY  OULTUBE, 

Mr.  Buck:  This  orchard  spoken  of  is  in  a  little  pocket  evidently 
made  on  purpose  for  a  cherry  orchard.  It  is  on  the  American  River, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  on  a  very  fine,  loose,  sandy  soil  with  a 
granitic  formation. 

Mr.  Storey,  of  Santa  Cruz:  Is  it  proper  to  dispense  with  the  plow 
and  to  depend  solely  upon  the  cultivator  in  the  tiling  of  an  orchard? 

Mr,  Bock:  As  to  this  cherry  orchard  spoken  of,  I  hardly  think  it 
would  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  ever  plowed  or  not;  it  is  of  that 
loose,  sandy  formation  that  is  never  hard.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is 
anything  to  be  gained  by  discarding  the  plow,  and  I  believe  that  as  a 
rule,  especially  in  dry  countries  where  there  is  no  irrigation,  that  deep 
plowing  is  better  than  shallow. 

Mrs.  McCann;  I  have  a  little  information  as  to  the  gumming,  crack- 
ing, and  bleeding  of  the  cuticle  of  the  cherry.  The  appearance  of  a 
black  fungus  and  a  good  deal  of  gum  coming  out  made  me  look  at  my 
cherry  trees  and  question  what  could  be  done  to  make  a  healthier  trunk 
and  stop  that  gumming,  which  to  my  mind  was  a  symptom  of  weakness 
and  an  indication  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  cherry  tree.  I 
tried  concentrated  lye  as  a  wash  for  the  tree,  and  for  one  season  it  acted 
very  well,  but  I  found  that  the  small  boy  engaged  to  do  the  work 
skipped  places,  and  the  next  year  I  mixed  a  little  whitewash  with  the 
lye,  and  the  boy  could  see  where  he  had  skipped,  and  so  could  I.  The 
result  of  that  was  a  clean,  healthy  new  bark  on  the  old  cherry  tree, 
which  I  had  thought  to  cut  down  if  it  didn't  look  better,  but  it  improved 
and  grew  a  clean,  healthy  bark.  This  superabundance  of  moisture  or 
sap  that  made  it  bulge  and  swell,  and  the  ugly  black  bark,  all  seemed 
cured  by  the  application  of  this  concentrated  lye  diluted  to  a  proper 
solution.  Since  then  I  have  found  with  my  cherry  trees  that  whenever 
I  started  my  small  boy  with  the  strong  whitewash  I  had  clean,  healthy 
bark  and  very  little  gum. 

W.  C.  Blackwood,  of  Haywards:  As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say  plow 
your  orchard,  and  if  your  soil  is  deep  plow  deep,  and  cultivate  after- 
wards with  the  harrow  or  the  cultivator,  and  allow  no  weeds  to  grow.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  in  that.     I  purchased  a  little  farm  do^n 
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near  Mountain  View  six  or  eight  months  ago,  and  agreed  with  the  man 
from  whom  I  bought  to  take  care  of  the  orchard  this  year;  and  about 
sii  weeks  or  two  months  ago  I  visited  the  orchard,  and  there  was  not  a 
weed  in  it.  He  seemed  to  have  done  very  well,  still  there  was  something 
aWiut  it  I  didn't  like,  and  I  went  to  a  neighbor  having  a  little  orchaid 
adjoining,  and  saw  that  his  trees  were  al>out  as  large  again  as  the  trees 
in  my  orchard.  I  said:  "  How  long  have  you  had  this  orchard?"  He 
said  that  he  had  been  there  a  year;  that  his  trees  came  from  the  same 
place  as  mine  and  were  planted  about  the  same  time.  I  asked  him  how 
it  was  that  his  trees  had  made  eo  much  better  growth.  He  answered: 
"  He  did  not  plow  his  orchard,  and  I  had  plowed  mine; "  and  that  set- 
tled the  question  in  my  mind.  Now  I  agree  that  there  are  lands  where 
plowing  need  not  be  done.  Land  that  is  probably  moist  does  not  need 
much  cultivation  or  much  plowing;  but  on  dry  soil,  whether  it  be  loam 
or  gravel,  I  hold  that  it  is  best  to  plow;  and  if  your  soil  is  deep  plow 
deep. 

Me.  Buck:  I  think  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  plowing  is  to  form 
a  deep  mulch  to  hold  the  moisture.  I  have  noticed  with  those  people 
who  don't  plow,  but  simply  cultivate,  that  the  mulch  formed  by  the 
cultivator  is  very  thin.  The  result  of  such  treatment  is  a  small  growth, 
and  eventually  the  death  of  the  tree;  but  always  small,  worthless  fruit 
I  have  never  seen  bad  results  from  good,  deep  plowing,  followed  by  good 
cultivation,  making  the  soil  a  fine,  deep  mulch. 

Mr.  Mosher:  The  question  as  to  what  causes  the  gum  to  ooze  from 
the  cherry  tree  eeema  to  me  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  that 
we  should  not  hurry  over.  I  think  we  are  troubled  with  it  all  over  the 
State,  especially  this  season,  and  1  would  like  to  hear  some  discussion 
on  the  subject.  I  have  a  theory  which  I  will  give  for  what  it  is  worth; 
I  compare  a  tree  to  the  human  system;  the  sap  of  the  tree  would  com- 
pare with  the  blood  that  moves  in  the  human  system;  it  circulates;  and 
we  know  if  the  blood  is  impure  it  has  got  to  break  out  somewhere.  I 
think  it  is  the  same  with  the  tree.  I  think  that  if  we  could  purify  the 
sap  the  tree  would  be  more  vigorous;  because  we  know  that  when  the 
sap  ooaes  from  the  tree  that  the  tree  is  not  healthy.  My  remedy 
would  be  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt.  We  know  that  sulphur  is  good  for 
trees,  for  I  have  tried  it  on  stunted  trees  that  seemed  to  be  dying,  aud 
then  made  a  wondrous  growth. 

Mr.  Campton:  I  had  a  tree  once  that  was  very  badly  affected  with 
the  gum  oozing  out,  and  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  if  I  would  put 
salt  and  water,  simply  brine,  on  this  tree  I  could  save  it.  I  expect  it 
was  as  bad  a  case  as  you  could  find,  and  I  applied  the  salt  and  water 
thoroughly,  and  saved  the  tree;  the  gum  stopped  oozing,  and  the  tree 
^regained  its  former  strength. 

'"  Mb.  Clark:  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  Mr.  Mosher  in  regard  to  the 
black  or  yellow  gum  which  affects  nearly  all  the  deciduous  fruits.  It  is, 
from  close  observation  and  study,  a  fungus.  We  have  what  we  call  the 
mildew  in  the  grape,  as  many  of  you  grape  men  have  learned  to  your 
sorrow,  which  is  known  to  be  a  fungus,  Mrs.  McCann  speaks  of  the 
application  of  caustic  lye  having  been  successful  with  her;  Mr.  Mosher 
speaks  of  the  use  of  sulphur  and  lime;  lime  is  a  caustic.  He  compares 
the  tree  to  the  human  body;  he  speaks  of  sulphur,  We  know  that 
sulphur  is  useful  in  many  disei^es  of  the  skin  in  the  human  body,  and 
the  same  remedy  that  applies  in  our  practice  applies  to  all  fungouB 
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bodies  that  afflict  different  forms  of  vegetation  and  cause  such  destruc- 
tion in  our  orchards.  The  comparison  the  gentleman  made  was  an  apt 
one,  and  it  is  good  that  you  are  here  to-day  to  listen  to  what  he  is  say- 
ing in  the  matter  of  curing  the  yellow  gum.  Use  your  sulphur,  use  your 
alkaline  wash,  and  you  can  put  them  together,  I  have  thought  that  I 
would  add  a  small  amount,  in  the  wash  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree,  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  that  is,  common  copperas.  I  would  get  that  as  a  pri- 
mary wash,  and  then  apply  my  alkali;  it  would  destroy  a  fungous 
growth  very  quickly.  You  want  to  use  it  very  weak,  not  to  exceed  a 
3  or  4  per  cent  solution.  This  fungous  growth  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  is 
very  delicate  in  structure,  and  they  ai-e  very  easily  destroyed. 

Me.  Mosher:  Sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  we  put  lime  and 
sulphur  together,  because  it  makes  it  slightly  alkaline,  makes  an  alka- 
line solution  and  dissolves  the  sulphur,  and  then  by  boiling  you  get  a 
perfect  combination,  and  unless  you  get  a  perfect  combination  you  will 
not  get  the  best  results;  it  then  enters  into  the  solution,  and  you  have 
to  get  it  into  this  condition  in  order  to  have  it  come  in  contact  and 
punfy  the  sap. 

Mb.  Clark:  You  can  obtain  an  excellent  mixture  to  use  in  this  case 
by  using  whale-oil  soap,  or  any  strong  soap,  as  a  vehicle  to  use  your 
sulphur,  lime,  or  caustic  lye  with.  The  soap  renders  the  action  of  the 
lye  more  perfect;  there  is  sufficient  oleaginous  substance  in  it  to  carry 
other  agents,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

REGISTRATION  OF   FRUITS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  Alameda,  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  matter  of 
nomenclature  and  the  registration  of  fruits. 

The  said  subject-matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  A.  T. 
Perkins,  R.  C.  Kells,  and  B.  M.  Lelong. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY. 


Santa  Cruz,  November  19,  1890. 
Preaident  Ell  wood  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

INSECT  PESTS  AND  THEIR  EXTERMINATION-PARASITES 
AND  FUNGOUS  DISEASES. 


INSECT  PIUIINDS  ANB   FOBS. 
By  ALBXtmcBR  Cbaw,  Entomologist  of  the  Boaid. 

Entomology  is  a  very  important  study  for  fruit  growers,  as  nearly 
every  branch  of  their  industry  is  more  or  less  affected  by  injurious 
insects,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  with  some  of  the  insect  peste 
that  have  been  introduced  into  California  should  be  sufficient  to  make 
us  careful  to  examine  and  disinfect  all  trees  and  plants  imported  into 
the  State. 

While  a  knowledge  of  how  to  combat  and  chect  the  injurious  insects 
is  necessary,  it  ia  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  know 
our  insect  friends,  for  without  their  assistance,  even  with  our  united 
efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the  former,  we  have  been  unable  to  subdue 
them.  Could  any  effort  of  ours,  even  with  an  unlimited  exi>enditnre 
of  money,  have  accomplished  the  same  results  derived  from  the  impo^ 
tation  and  distribution  of  that  wonderful  insect,  the  Vedalia  cardinaluf 
I  am  positive  nothing  could;  for  money  was  expended  without  stint  by 
fruit  growers,  not  in  a  spasmodic  way,  but  with  a  determined  effort  lo 
gain  the  mastery  over  the  "  cottony  cushion  scale "  (Icerya  purchad). 

This  is  a  very  good  argument  in  favor  of  the  introduction,  propaga- 
tion, and  distribution  of  parasites  and  predaceous  insects,  aa  su^ested 
by  President  Cooper  in  his  opening  address  before  the  Thirteenth  Stale 
!Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  March  11,1890.  B 
the  insects  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  were 
introduced  into  California  they  would  be  of  immense  benefit,  not  ooly 
directly  to  the  fruit  grower,  but  indirectly  to  the  other  industries  of  the 
"State-  So  let  us  persevere  in  our  search  for  insect  friends,  and  not  relax 
our  efforts  in  securing  from  the  State  and  National  Governments,  laws 
and  appropriations  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  grand  work. 

There  are  innumerable  foes,  but  I  shall  only  mention  those  that  to-d»; 
are  attracting  the  most  attention. 

Red  Scale  {A.  aurantii,  Maskell). — This  foe  to  citrus  trees  is  to-day 
the  most  serious  pest  the  orange  growers  of  the  State  have  to  contend 
with.  In  the  absence  of  internal  i>arasites,  recourse  for  their  suppres- 
sion has  been  had  to  the  application  of  rosin  washes,  and  also  to  fumi- 
gating the  trees  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.    Improvements  have  beeo 
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made  the  past  season  in  the  manner  of  applying  the  latter  remedy  and 
in  reducing  the  expenses,  that  will  aid  in  keeping  this  scale  in  check 
until  an  effective  natural  remedy  can  be  found;  a  full  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  1889 
and  1890.  The  twice-stabbed  ladybird  {Chilocorus  hivulnerus) ,  and  its 
latvie,  and  various  other  species  of  Coccinellidfe,  feed  upon  this  scale. 
The  larvffi  of  the  lace- winged  fly  {Chrysopa  Calif omica,  Coquillett)  also 
destroy  great  numbers. 

Yeliow  Scale  {A.  citrinus,  Coquillett). — This  scale  (formerly  known  as 
the  red)  is  found  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  and  has  been  for  years  a 
very  serious  pest  in  that  section,  and  caused  a  great  loss  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  citrus  fruits.  Since  the  discovery  of  an  internal  parasite 
(Coccophagus)  which  attacks  this  scale,  the  growers  have  done  very 
Uttle  spraying  in  that  district,  and  the  good  work  of  this  parasite  is 
very  noticeable  in  a  number  of  groves,  where  not  over  three  years  ago 
it  looked  as  if  the  growers  had  a  long  fight  before  them.  The  parasite 
is  80  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
parties  undertaking  the  colonization  of  it  upon  A.  aurantii  should  select 
a  tree  or  trees  remote  from  large  groves,  so  that  the  trees  can  be  left 
without  having  to  disinfect  them  for  at  least  two  years;  in  that  time  it 
caD  be  determined  whether  it  can  be  bred  on  the  Aurantii.  In  order  to 
stock  trees  with  this  parasite,  scale-infested  branches  should  be  obtained 
from  an  orchard  known  to  contain  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place 
the  branches  on  the  trees;  the  best  way  is  to  fill  boxes  with  wet  sand 
or  earth  and  insert  therein  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  place  them 
under  the  tree  in  the  shade  (and  on  this  account  a  low  tree  would  be 
preferable);  in  this  way  the  branches  remain  longer  fresh  and  allow  the 
prasitea  to  mature  and  hatch.  As  the  branches  dry  up  more  should 
be  secured  and  the  operation  repeated  a  number  of  times  so  that  it  may 
prove  a  success.  A  great  many  conflicting  reports  have  been  circulated 
about  this  parasite,  but  as  I  am  conversant  with  the  condition  of  the 
groves  in  that  section  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  I  know  that  the 
present  healthy  appearance  of  the  trees  is  due  to  the  work  of  this  little 
parasite. 

Pernicious  Scale  {A.  pernidosus,  Comstock). — This  scale  is  also  well 
known,  and  like  the  preceding  species  has  an  armored  hard  shell;  but 
it  confines  its  attacks  to  deciduous  trees,  and  ia  a  very  serious  pest. 
The  remedies  given  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
are  so  cheap  and  effective,  if  properly  applied,  that  no  excuse  can  be 
tolerated  for  a  seriously  infested  orchard. 

About  ten  years  a^o  a  parasite  {Aphelintis  fiiedpennis,  Howard),  a 
minute  four-winged  fly,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
on  the  so-called  "  San  Jose  "  scale,  but  so  far  very  little  good  has  been 
observed  from  it  in  that  section.  A  few  years  since  this  same  parasite 
was  found  to  be  doing  effective  work  in  subduing  this  pest  in  an  orchard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles,  and  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  I  am  confident  that  the  restoration  of  that  particular  orchard 
IB  attributable  to  this  parasite — nature's  remedy.  Scales  can  still  be 
found  on  the  trees,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  any  damage. 

Black  Scale  {L.  oleai,  Bernard). — This  scale  is  too  well  known  in  Cali- 
fornia to  require  any  extended  notice.  Attention  is  again  called  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  address  at  the  last  Convention,  wherein  he  quotes  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  Henry  Tryon,  of  Queensland,  of  the  existence  of  a  highly 
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beneficial  moth,  Thaipochares  coccophaga,  the  larvEe  of  which  prey  upon 
the  black  scale  and  destroy  them  in  great  numbers,  and  have  been 
known  to  free  trees  of  the  scales.  Public  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  moth  by  G,  Masters,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnfean  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  1885.  The  larvse  feed  at  night  and  form  coverings  for 
themselves  with  the  empty  ekins  of  the  scales.  In  this  connection  1 
may  state  here  that  I  have  taken  the  proper  steps  to  have  this  moth 
introduced,  and  hope,  through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Tryon,  to  be  able 
to  establish  auch  a  friend  in  our  California  orchards.  Upon  this  scale 
we  have  a  native  internal  parasite  (Dilophogaster  Californiea),  that 
assists  very  materially  in  keeping  this  pest  within  bounds.  From  30 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  black  scales  are  annually  destroyed  by  them. 
From  the  fact  that  only  one  generation  is  produced  each  year,  and  that 
this  parasite  only  attacks  the  mature  scale,  the  25  per  cent  that  escape, 
each  containing  eggs,  are  sufficient  to  again  cover  the  trees. 

Soft  OrangeScale  {L.hesperidum,'Lmn.). — Previous  to  the  Introduction 
of  this  scale  in  the  early  fifties,  the  orange  trees  in  California  were  bright 
and  clean,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  J.  W.  WoliBkiU,  of  Los  Angdiea. 
The  scale  spread  so  rapidly,  even  killing  some  of  the  large  orange  trees, 
and  for  a  few  years  was  such  a  serious  pest  it  was  then  thought  that 
orange  growing  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Insect  warfare  in  those 
days  was  not  understood,  and  instead  of  spray  pumps  or  fumigating 
tents,  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  were  scrubbed  with  soap- 
suds and  sand.  This  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  trees.  After  a 
few  years  the  scales  diminished  in  numbers,  and  it  was  thought  they 
had  run  their  course  and  would  finally  die  out.  This  scale  still  exists, 
hut  not  in  such  numbers  as  formerly,  and  with  them  we  find  the  prob- 
able cause  of  their  decrease.  This  is  a  small  four-winged  chalcid  flj 
{Emyrtus  flavus),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  important  family. 
The  female  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  stinger  ovipositor,  with  which  she 
pierces  the  scale  and  deposits  from  one  to  seven  eggs  in  each.  In  three 
or  four  days  these  hatch  into  small,  footless,  blind  grubs  that  eat  ont 
the  scale,  and  the  dead  scale  answers  as  a  covering  for  the  naked  pupte. 
This  parasite  can  he  found  all  over  the  State,  wherever  the  soft  scale 
is  numerous  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  ante  are  continuouelj 
around  them,  preventing  the  parasites  from  depositing  their  eggs.  To 
remedy  this  a  band  should  be  placed  around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
over  this  tie  a  piece  of  rope  previously  saturated  in  coal  oil;  this  will 
prevent  the  ants  from  ascending,  and  give  the  parasites  a  chance- 
Another  chalcid  parasite  is  found  in  numbers  upon  this  scale;  it  is  the 
Ooccophagus  lecani,  Howard. 

"Apricot  Scale"  {Lecanium  armeniacum). — This  is  another  of  the 
^scales  that  infest  deciduous  fruit  trees,  especially  the  apricot  and  prune- 
It  causes  great  damage  from  the  amount  of  honeydew  it  excretes,  and 
the  consequent  black  smut  that  covers  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Ijike  other 
Lecaniums,  the  greater  period  of  its  existence  it  is  soft  and  easily  de- 
stroyed by  the  washes  recommended  for  deciduous  trees. 

"  Mealy  Bug  "  (Dactylopius  adonidum,  Linn.)  - — The  climate  of  Califor 
nia  is  too  dry  for  this  family  of  scale  insects  to  ever  become  a  aerionf 
pest-  "Where  they  appear  to  thrive  is  in  a  warm,  moist  situation,  and 
on  this  account  are  very  troublesome  in  hot-houses.  The  fact  that  w^ 
have  three  native  species  in  this  State,  and  not  in  very  great  numbers 
would  indicate  that  the  conditions  are  not  altogether  suitable  for  their 
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increase;  for,  otherwise,  I  believe  it  would  be  as  troublesome  a  peat  as 
the  wooUy  aphis.  I  have  found  plants  the  roots  of  which  were  covered 
with  them.  Amongst  garden  plants,  where  it  is  moist  and  sheltered, 
they  are  occasionally  found. 

In  my  experience  with  this  pest  I  have  found  whale-oil  soap  the  safest 
and  most  efll'ective  remedy.  Use  one  fourth  to  one  half  pound  of  soap 
to  each  gallon  of  water,  according  to  the  class  of  plants  to  be  treated; 
dissolve  by  boiling,  and  apply  at  a  temperature  of  100  to  130  degrees. 
About  five  years  ago  I  discovered  an  internal  parasite  preying  upon 
this  coceid,  that  was  then  new  to  science,  RiUyia  splendens,  Howard. 
This  was  a  case  of  complete  extermination,  for  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  either  mealy  bugs  or  parasites  in  that  place  since. 

"Cottony  Maple  Scale"  {P.  innumerabilis,  Rathvon). — This  is  the 
cottony  scale  that  infests  grapevines,  more  especially  those  growing  upon 
arbors,  and  has  frequently  t^en  taken  for  and  reported  as  the  "  cottony 
cushion  scale"  {Icerya  purchasi).  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  a 
plain  egg  sac  instead  of  being  corrugated,  and  the  female  resembles  a 
Lecanium,  and  loses  all  power  of  locomotion  as  soon  as  the  cotton 
appears.  There  is  only  one  generation  a  year.  In  some  portions  of  the 
State  this  scale  has  been  practically  exterminated  by  an  internal  para- 
site, Encyrttis  Jlavus. 

"Squash  Bug"  (Diabrotica  soror,  Le  Conte). — This  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  leat-eating  beetles  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  from  its 
great  numbers  and  migratory  habits  it  is  a  very  formidable  pest  to 
fight,  for  when  disturbed  it  will  drop  from  the  leaf  and  fly  to  some  other 
plant.  Nearly  all  our  fi-uit  trees  are  subject  to  its  attacks,  and  it  also 
eatB  into  and  damages  ripe  apricots.  Melons,  cucumbers,  beans,  and 
other  soft-leaved  plants  suffer  severely  from  them.  They  also  destroy 
rosebuds,  carnation,  and  pink  blooms.  Aa  a  remedy,  when  the  insects 
first  appear  spray  the  foliage  with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  two  hun- 
dred gallons- of  water;  or  take  five  ounces  of  Paris  green  and  twenty 
pounds  of  sulphur,  mix  well  and  dust  on  the  trees  or  plants.  But  in 
no  case  should  either  remedy  be  applied  to  vegetables. 

This  beetle  is  attacked  by  a  dipterous  parasite,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
rare  instances  where  a  beetle  is  attacked  by  parasites.  Last  season  I 
found  one  third  of  the  Diabrotieas  destroyed  by  an  internal  parasite 
which  I  discovered  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  found  to  be  a  new  genus, 
and  was  named  CeletoHa  crawii. 

"Orange  Aphis"  {Siphanophora  citrifoUi,  Ashmead), — This  is  the  green 
fly  or  louse  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  orange  tree,  and  at  each  of  the 
three  growing  periods  of  the  tree  every  season  they  appear  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  some  instances  have  checked  the  development  of  the 
leaves,  If  they  become  serious  upon  young  trees  I  would  advise  spray- 
ing with  a  weak  rosin  solution.  They  are  preyed  upon  by  an  internal 
chalcid  fly,  and  also  by  a  green  grub  that  upon  first  sight  you  would  be 
tempted  to  destroy-  It  is  blunt  behind  and  pointed  in  front.  This  is 
the  larvffl  of  the  syrphus  fly  (Catabomba  pyrastri,  Linn-),  which  is  illus- 
trated on  Plate  V,  Report  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  1890.  The 
female  deposits  an  oval,  light-colored  egg  in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of 
aphis,  from  which  the  grub  hatches  and  immediately  proceeds  to  work- 
It  will  seize  an  aphis  and  lift  it  clear  off  the  shoot,  and  after  extracting 
the  juice  will  drop  the  skin,  and  in  a  short  time  will  entirely  rid  the 
trees  of  aphis. 
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"Woolly  Aphis"  (ScMzoneura  lanigera,  Hansen). — This  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  insects  that  infest  apple  trees,  both  from  its  great 
fecundity  and  its  ability  to  exist  and  propagate  under  ground,  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  predaceous  iusectg.  This  pest  can  readily  be  de- 
tected by  the  woolly  secretions  from  their  bodies,  and  also  from  the 
knotty  and  warty  appearance  of  infested  shoots.  When  young  trees 
are  infested,  they  can  be  kept  comparatively  free  by  brushing  kerosene 
over  the  infested  parts,  or  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  water  applied 
in  the  same  manner.  Mix  well  while  using.  When  the  roots  of  the 
trees  are  infested  there  is  no  remedy  so  efficacious  and  inexpensive  as  gaa- 
lime  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the  tree  as  far  as  the 
branches  extend.  Use  one  to  two  shovelfuls,  according  to  size  of  tret. 
As  this  substance  is  of  a  caustic  nature,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  trunk.  To  prevent  the  aphis  from 
ascending  or  descending,  remove  the  soil  from  the  collar  of  the  tree,  and 
place  therein  some  wood  asheeor  air-slacked  lime.  The  various  Cocciuel- 
lidae  and  their  larvse,  also  the  larvae  of  the  lace-winged  fly,  assist  very 
materially  in  the  fight  against  this  pest. 

While  upon  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  danger  of  introducing  other  species  upon  trees  from  other  States  and 
countries.  Make  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  of  all  trees  and 
plants  that  have  recently  been  imported.  If  you  have  a  County  Bosjd 
of  Horticultural  Commissioners  invite  them  to  assist  you,  as  from  that 
knowledge  of  the  insect  pests  in  their  districts,  they  will  be  better  able 
to  detect  any  new  insect  upon  the  plants.  This  is  a  question  there 
should  be  no  effort  to  evade,  for  the  sooner  the  owner  is  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  injurious  insect  upon  his  place,  the  less  expensive  will 
be  its  extermination,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  district  will  not  be 
menaced.  I  would  also  state  that  my  object  in  speaking  of  the  various 
predaceous  and  parasitic  insects,  is  not  to  discourage  spraying  or  fumi- 
gation, but  to  call  attention  to  and  encourage  a  study  of  this  very  inter- 
esting branch  of 


CHEMICAL   FUXnOATIOlT. 

By  H.  K.  Snow,  of  Tnatin, 

I  have  not  the  time  to  write  any  extended  remarks  on  fumigation  by 
the  use  of  hydrocyanic  gas  treatment,  but  as  I  feel  deeply  interested  in 
citrus  culture,  and  having  used  this  gas  for  several  months,  I  feel  it  mj 
■  duty  to  report,  according  to  request. 

I  made  my  tents  and  commenced  treating  my  orchard  February  15tb 
-  of  this  year  (1890).  I  made  two  large  tents  thirty  fe^t  high  and  twentf 
feet  in  diameter,  and  two  others  which  are  twenty-two  feet  high  anS 
seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  out  of  two-ounce  blue  denim.  I  sized  tJien 
first  and  then  painted  them,  using  lead,  oil,  lamp  black,  and  spirits  of 
turpentine,  which  makes  them  perfectly  dark  and  tight. 

My  first  work  was  done  on  ray  lemon  orchard,  by  using  on  trees  froB 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter  about  four  ounM* 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  four  measured  ounces  of  sulphuric  aoJ 
turned  into  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  I  let  the  tents  remain  over  tK 
trees  for  fi.fteen  minutes,  but  as  the  work  progressed  I  found  that  & 
time  was  not  long  enough,  and  that  the  gas  was  not  as  strong  as  it  oi^h* 
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to  be,  SO  now  we  use  about  one  fourth  more  material  and  let  it  remain 
imder  the  tents  twenty-five  minutes,  and  for  trees  twenty  feet  high  thirty 
minutes. 

The  work  is  very  simple,  and  any  one  with  ordinary  intelligence  can 
use  it  after  seeing  it  done.  The  first  thing  we  do  to  prepare  to  fumigate 
a  tree  twelve  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  is  to  take  an  earthen 
vessel  that  will  hold  six  or  eight  quarts  and  set  it  directly  under  the 
tree  with,  say,  eight  ounces  of  water;  we  then  weigh  out  four  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  put  that  into  an  earthen  mug  or  pitcher,  and  set 
it  alongside  of  the  vessel  with  the  water  under  the  tree,  We  then 
place  our  tent  over  the  tree,  and  one  man  lifts  up  one  side  of  the  tent 
and  another  crawls  under  and  empties  the  acid  and  cyanide  into  the 
vessel  contaming  the  water,  and  puts  a  tin  pan  with  cleats  nailed  inside 
over  the  vessel,  so  that  it  will  turn  the  gas  downwards  and  not  spatter 
on  the  tents.  He  then  crawls  out,  and  the  tent  is  let  dowu;  then  see 
that  the  folds  of  the  tent  on  the  ground  are  well  covered  with  soil,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  the  tree  is 
fumigated.  I  will  say  right  here  that  there  is  not  one  scale  left  alive, 
where  there  is  one  hundred  on  the  best  sprayed  tree  ever  done.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  kills  every  bug  when  done  in  the  best  way,  for  there  will 
once  in  awhile  one  escape  for  some  reason  unknown  at  present,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  only  solution  of  the  raising  of  marketable  citrus  fruits 
where  the  red  scale  {A.  awrantii)  has  a  foothold.  Spraying  with  the 
best  washes  known  so  far  will  not  do  it,  and,  therefore,  too  much  honor 
cannot  be  given  to  Professor  Coquillett  and  Alexander  Craw  for  dis- 
covering the  gas  treatment,  and  Messrs.  Bishop,  Wall,  and  Jones  for 
putting  it  into  practical  use,  by  persistently  working  with  it  until  they 
proved  that  it  could  only  be  done  successfully  in  the  night-time,  the 
riys  of  the  sun  having  such  an  effect  upon  the  gas  as  to  burn  the 
foliage. 

To  show  the  difference  between  fumigating  trees  and  spraying,  I  will 
state  that  I  went  into  an  orchard  treated  with  gas,  and  picked  an  orange 
each  from  seven  different  trees  that  were  covered  with  red  scale,  and  in 
coming  home  I  passed  an  orchard  which  had  been  sprayed  with  the 
rosin  wash  about  two  weeks,  so  I  picked  off  an  orange,  and  thought  it 
was  a  good  job.  When  I  got  home  I  took  my  glass  to  examine  it,  and 
found  several  young  red  scale;  I  then  took  a  pin,  and  io  a  few  moments 
kiUed  seventy  young  scales  crawling  on  that  one  orange.  I  then  took 
from  my  pockets  the  seven  oranges  taken  from  seven  different  fumi- 
gated trees,  and  could  not  find  a  Uve  scale  on  them. 

Fumigation  by  hydrocyanic  gas  is  the  greatest  boon  ever  discovered  for 
the  orange  grower.  It  lalls  the  black  and  brown  scales  as  well  as  the 
red  scale,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  kill  the  San  Jose  scale 
also.  The  cost  is  not  over  one  fourth  to  one  half  more  than  for  spray- 
ing. In  fumigation  there  is  no  missing  a  limb,  nor  half  spraying  the 
top;  no  chance  to  be  careless  or  slovenly;  every  part  of  the  tree  from 
top  to  bottom  is  completely  enveloped  in  gas,  and  if  good  judgment  be 
used  in  the  amount  of  ingredients,  it  may  be  depended  on  that  not 
many  scales  will  be  left  to  damage  your  trees. 

In  making  the  tents  I  would  recommend  that  the  diameter  be  nearly 

as  large  as  the  height.     You  can  place  the  tent  over  the  tree  easier  and 

quicker,  and  with  less  injury  to  limbs  and  fruit.    The  tent  folds  togethei 

so  completely  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  a  small  tree  withojjtjFaat«  of  gas,  _ 
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PRESENTATION  TO  ALBERT  KOBBELB, 

Discoverer  of  the  Vedalia  caTdinclU. 

President  Cooper:  I  regret  very  much  to  announce  ttat  Hon.  Frank 
McCoppin,  of  San  Francisco,  our  late  Commissioner  to  Melbourne,  is  not 
present.     He  has  been  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  Cooper  then  continued  as  follows:  I  have  been  requested  to  make 
a  presentation  at  this  Convention;  the  occasion  and  subject  being  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  have  the  ceremony  recorded,  and 
have  it  appear  in  our  horticultural  literature.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1888,  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  was  sent  to  Australia  for  the  purpose  of 
eearching  for  and  procuring  a  parasitic  insect  to  destroy  the  Icerya 
purchasi,  commonly  called  the  white  scale,  or  in  the  hope,  at  least,  that 
one  m^ht  be  discovered  that  would  counteract  the  ravages  of  this  tei- 
rible  pest.  The  result  of  that  voyage  is  too  well  known  to  most  of  out 
fruit  growers  for  me  to  enter  into  details  of  what  has  since  taken  place. 
Those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  history,  I  refer  to  the  Biennia! 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  1885-86,  pages  379  and  380- 
397;  the  Annual  Report  of  1889,  pages  207-208, 266-271,  and  385;  and 
the  Report  of  1890,  pages  53-58. 

It  may  be  well  for  me,  however,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  actors  that  baie 
brought  about  such  wonderful  results.  The  Australian  beetle  ( Veddk 
cardinalis)  was  classified  and  named  many  years  ago  by  Mulsant.  The 
function  of  this  beetle  was  discovered  by  Albert  Koebele.  While  it  was 
known  in  Australia  that  some  parasite  was  destroying  the  white  scale, 
its  disappearance  wae  attributed  to  an  entirely  different  insect,  so  that 
to  Albert  Koebele  alone  is  due  the  honor  of  discovery.  His  name  will 
live  in  this  connection  as  long  as  our  civilization  exists. 

Let  UB  consider  that  although  for  more  than  ten  years  our  most  ei- 
perienced,  most  intelligent,  and  most  determined  citi-us  growers  were 
fighting  the  white  scale,  and  communities  were  quarantining  against  it, 
it  was  gradually  increasing  and  spreading,  so  that  devastation  appeared 
certain,  all  our  efforts  baffled,  our  hopes  giving  way  to  despair,  and  onr- 
selves  ready  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  admit  that  we  were  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  this  insect,  when  a  few  of  these  little  ladybirds  placed 
in  our  orchards,  with  their  marvelous  work,  silent  and  unseen,  in  i 
few  short  months  completed  the  extermination.  Do  we  realize  it?  Can 
we  realize  it?  Can  we  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  such  a  provision  ii 
nature?  Has  this  lesson  been  seriously  impressed  upon  our  minds? 
A  short  period  since  this  pest  engaged  the  attention  of  fruit  growers 
more  than  any  other  one  thing.  To-day  we  have  forgotten  it,  and  noti 
thought  is  given  to  what  was  the  most  alarming  enemy  of  the  ftui' 
""  grower.  Will  we  profit  by  this  experience?  If  so,  we  will  have  withou' 
delay  competent  agents  searching  for  parasites  to  destroy  all  the  insert 
pests  that  disturb  our  fruit  and  fruit  trees- 

I  was  much  impressed  by  an  article  written  by  Burnet  Landreth,  Pref 
ident  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  published  in  the  "  Garden 
and  Forest,"  December,  1888,  pages  500  and  501.  The  substance  of  thi-' 
article  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  I  am  considering.  Mr.  Landreth  ffs-' 
a  member  of  a  firm  owning  five  thousand  acres  in  eastern  Virginia,  oH 
the  lower  Chesapeake.  About  two  thirds  of  this  land  was  covered  wit* 
the  original  and  second-growth   pine,  some  hard-wood   intersperse^ 
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Amongst  the  native  deciduous  trees  were  found  chestnut,  walnut,  ash, 
oak,  and  others.  These  gentlemen  concluded  to  try  forest  planting  on 
this  tract.  In  1870  and  1871,  one  hundred  acres  were  planted  with 
black  walnuts,  and  e^ht  acres  with  chestnuts.  In  1872  to  1879  they 
planted  150  bushels  black  walnuts,  34  bushels  chestnuts,  4  bushels 
black  bcusts  with  105,000  seedling  trees,  5,000  Southern  cypress,  5,010 
European  latch  with  1|  bushels  seeds,  10  bushels  hickory  nuts,  3 
bushels  tulip  poplar,  3  bushels  pecans,  10,000  ailantus,  16,000  white 
ash,  1  bushel  white  oak  acorns,  17,000  catalpas,  and  10  bushels  sefeds. 
Besides  the  above  some  White  pine,  Douglas  spruce,  and  Douglas  fir 
were  planted. 

The  Report. — "Some  of  the  black  locusts  were  twelve  feet  high.  They 
gave  promise  of  a  fine  locust  forest.  One  September  the  locust  tree 
borer  descended  in  swarms,  laying  millions  of  eggs,  which  produced 
myriads  of  grubs,  and  by  the  next  midsummer  every  tree  was  ruined. 
We  cut  them  down  and  pulled  out  the  roots  at  an  expense  of  $25.  per 
acre.  The  European  larch  gave  out  in  the  trunk,  the  main  stem  break- 
ing ofi'  at  about  twelve  feet.  The  Southern  cypress  next  failed.  The 
hickory  and  pecan  nuts  were  to  a  large  extent  stolen  by  the  squirrels, 
woodchucks,  and  field  mice.  Those  that  did  grow  were  plowed  out,  and 
the  ground  replanted  with  catalpas.  The  tuhp  poplar  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, as  the  rabbits  and  field  mice  during  winter  ate  off  from  the  tender 
seedhngfl  the  sweet,  juicy  bark,  and  destroyed  nearly  every  plant.  The 
white  oak  acorns  were  largely  stolen  by  animals,  which  also  ate  the 
bark  of  the  young  seedlings.  In  short,  with  us  black  locusts,  deciduous 
cypress,  European  larch,  hickory,  pecan,  tulip  poplar,  white  oak,  osage 
orange,  wild  black  cherry,  ailantus,  white  ash,  mulberry,  and  some 
others  have  all  failed.  Of  the  catalpa  we  have  abandoned  several 
tracts,  and  after  most  serious  ravages  by  stray  cows,  half-wild  pigs, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  mice,  and  fire,  have  about  two  hundred  thousand  trees 
left.  Two  years  ago  every  tree  was  denuded  of  its  leaves,  within  a  period 
of  a  month,  by  the  ravages  of  the  catalpa  sphinx." 

This  certainly  is  a  very  discouraging  record,  and  is  a  matter  for 
serious  reflection.  When  nature  plants  a  forest  she  makes  no  mistakes. 
She  plants  the  right  trees  in  the  right  place.  In  the  forests  she  plants 
flowers,  annuals,  bulbous  roots,  flowering  shrubs,  and  vines.  All  flour- 
ish in  their  beauty  and  grandeur.  No  enemies,  insect  or  animal,  materi- 
ally disturb  it — at  least  until  invaded  by  man.  If  we  wish  to  succeed, 
ire  must  follow  nature.  We  have  in  the  above  an  example  where  capital 
sought  investment,  the  ultimate  object  being  increase- 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  capital  going  into  our  mountain  regions, 
covered  with  dense  forests,  in  localities  unsuited  for  farms  or  homes, 
and  with  mills  and  machinery  tho  owners  out  down  the  forests  and 
reduce  them  into  merchantable  lumber,  devastating  whole  regions 
merely  that  the  investment  may  be  largely  increased,  and  have  no  care 
for  the  consequences.  We  permit  it.  Evidence  proves  that  intelligent 
races  which  once  flourished  are  now  extinct,  having  disappeared  from 
the  fece  of  the  earth.  Historians  tell  us  that  they  were  overrun  by 
barbarians.  I  dissent  from  that  opinion.  It  was  wrong  doing,  wrong 
living.  They  destroyed  themselves.  Do  you  believe  that  any  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  before  it  was  invaded  by  man  was  ever  devastated 
by  floods  or  droughts?  I  do  not.  These  things  come  by  man's  destroy- 
ing the  equilibriums.     All  things  were  created  for  our  use,  our  develop- 
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ment,  but  we  must  make  proper  use  of  them.  We  witneas  from  year  to 
year  great  climatic  changes  from  the  former  condition  of  even  a  hundred 
years  ago:  unprecedented  etorms,  tornadoes,  floods,  and  droughts.  In 
society  are  even  more  formidable  destructive  elements:  monopolies, 
Byndicates,  and  trusts,  accumulated  capital  with  its  power  tampering 
with  the  very  vitals  of  our  republic. 

The  pests  are  among  ua,  and  if  we  do  not  live  rightly  our  destruction 
will  surely  come. 

Mr,  Koebele,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  you  with  this  token  of 
appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  the  donore, 
of  your  services  in  the  discovery  of  the  Australian  ladybird.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  you  will  be  invited  to  make  other  voyages  in  search  of 
parasitic  insects.  Your  vocation,  your  profession,  and  your  experience  fit 
you  especially  to  do  this  work.  That  your  life  and  health  may  be 
preserved,  and  that  whatever  mission  you  are  called  upon  to  undertake 
may,  be  as  fruitful  as  your  mission  to  Australia,  is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  tlie  fruit  growers. 

Concluding,  President  Cooper  presented  to  Mr.  Koebele  a  gold  watch, 
chain,  and  charm,  and  to  Mrs.  Koebele  a  pair  of  diamond 
The  watch  bears  the  following  inscription: 


President  Cooper  then  introduced  Mr.  Koebele  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Koebele;  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  fruit  gi'owers  for  this  ackowl- 
edgment,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  again  serv- 
ing them, 

Mr.  Coopeb:  I  will  state  that  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  the 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  engrossed,  also  those  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Frank  McCoppin;  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  here  thiB 
morning.  These  presents  were  purchased  by  the  two  committees  that 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  balance  of  the  money,  after 
the  purchases  were  made,  I  will  also  hand  to  Mr,  Koebele.  A  record  of 
the  names  of  the  donors,  and  all  the  facts  connected  therewith,  will 
appear  in  the  next  annual  report. 


DISCUSSION   ON   INSBOT   PESTS. 

Mbs.  McCann,  of  Santa  Cruz:  The  cherry  tree  produces  an  insect, 
^little  black  slug,  that  eats  off  all  the  upper  coating  of  the  leaves  of  th* 
cherry,  leaving  them  as  if  they  had  been  skeletonized,  and  every  seasoB 
for  two  or  three  years  I  have  noticed  this  slug  upon  the  cherry  trees. 
I  would  be  very  glad  if  somebody  would  tell  me  of  some  remedy  for 
this  slug.  It  appears  as  a  black,  oozy  snail,  a  little  over  half  an  indi 
long,  resembling  a  small  tadpole.  I  find  it  also  upon  the  pear  treefi 
sometimes  in  great  numbers. 

Mb.  Buck:  This  slug  is  quite  conmion,  although  with  us  in  Vacaville 
we  seldom  get  it  on  cherry  trees,  but  very  much  on  pear  trees.  Th^ 
thing  that  cures  them  moat  effectually  is  to  have  the  thermometer  g* 
up  to  about  110  degrees,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  will  have  no  slugs  tb^ 
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next  day.  Almost  anything  will  kill  them.  Any  kind  of  a  wash,  any 
simple  wash,  whale-oil  soap  reduced,  anything  almost  that  touches  the 
slug  will  kill  him.  And,  further,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  killed, 
because  its  presence  this  year  will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  you 
to  get  a  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year.     That  is  my  experience. 

Mb,  Berwick:  Slacked  lime  is  very  effectual,  and  an  easy  way  of 
applying  the  slacked  lime  is  to  have  an  old  barley  sack  and  a  pole 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and  put  half  a  pound  of  duet  or  lime  in 
the  barley  bag,  and  shake  it  over  the  tree  in  the  morning  when  the  dew 
is  ou  the  trees,  and  that  will  kill  the  slugs.  And  I  want  to  say  also 
with  the  mildew  on  the  apple  tree,  a  very  handy  way  of  applying  the 
aulptiur  is  by  the  same  method;  it  is  better  than  the  bellows.  It  is 
quiclcer,  and  it  does  its  work  more  effectually. 

Mb.  Buck:  The  first  time  I  knew  what  this  slug  was  Ifound  it  on 
some  peai'  trees  in  large  numbers,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  find  out 
what  to  do.  A  man  told  me  to  throw  dust  on  them,  but  fortunately  we 
had  one  of  those  zephyrs  from  the  north  that  raise  the  thermometer 
sometimes  to  110  degrees  before  I  got  a  chance  to  go  to  work  at  the  slug, 
and  when  I  went  to  hunt  for  him  I  couldn't  find  him.  With  us  almost 
ftcything  will  kill  them,  but  I  presume  it  is  largely  owing  to. the  dry, 
hot  climate  of  that  valley,  and  I  presume  that  on  the  coast  it  would 
require  different  and  probably  harsher  treatment. 

Mb.  Block:  That  insect  is  generally  known  as  the  pear  slug.  Now, 
if  the  pear  tree  is  sprayed  at  the  proper  time,  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  codlin  moth,  i.  e.,  shortly  after  the  tree  gets 
out  of  bloom,  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  it  will  destroy  this 
slug,  and  the  saw  fly  as  well  is  destroyed  with  it.  You  can  destroy  the 
three  different  insects  effectually  with  the  same  wash  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  never  been  troubled  with  either  the  saw  fly  or  the  pear  slug 
irherever  I  have  sprayed  for  the  codlin  moth  at  the  proper  time  with 
Paris  green.  Now  and  then  I  have  it  on  the  cherry  or  plum,  and  it  can 
be  destroyed  with  either  one  of  the  remedies  given — dust,  or  ashes,  or 
lime. 


DISCUSSION   ON   CHEMICAL   FUMIOAHON. 

H.  HasiiltoN;  of  Orange:  The  expense  upon  a  tree  that  contains  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  is  about  25  cents,  and  larger  trees  in  proportion.  In 
Orange  County  there  are  ten  companies  of  men  fumigating,  and  they  are 
doing  the  work  at  from  26  cents  to  $1  per  tree,  according  to  the  size.  The 
work  is  all  done  in  the  night;  it  cannot  be  successfully  done  in  the  day- 
time, and  for  the  last  five  months  these  companies  have  been  at  work 
every  night  steadily,  and  the  work  is  still  progressing.  This  kills  all 
kinds  of  scale,  but  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  the  black  scale,  that 
when  the  black  scale  is  under  a  shell  nothing  will  reach  it — no  wash  in 
the  world,  no  fumigation  or  anything  else;  you  will  have  to  take  it  when 
the  scale  is  young,  and  the  best  time  to  fumigate  for  the  black  scale  is 
in  October  and  November.  We  use  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  as  given  in 
the  essay  i-ead  this  morning.  On  a  tree  that  has  one  thousand  cubic  feet 
ve  use  three  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  three  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  six  ounces  of  water,  and  when  we  commenced  this  spring  we 
allowed  the  tent  to  remain  on  the  tree  fifteen  minutes,  but  we  have  found 
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that  the  work  was  not  complete  on  the  tree  universally,  and  bo  extended 
the  time  to  thirty  minuteB,  and  have  since  increased  the  amount  about, 
as  the  paper  says,  25  per  cent,  and  some  of  them  are  increasing  it  a 
little  more. 

Question:  The  next  year  does  the  scale  remain? 

Mr.  Hamilton:  We  have  only  had  the  experience  of  one  year  with 
it.  I  want  to  say  so  far  as  the  scale  returning  that  there  is  no  procesa 
found  yet  that  will  work  uniformly  on  an  old  tree.  I  speafe  now  with 
reference  to  the  orange  tree.  All  those  who  are  engaged  in  orange  cult- 
ure know  that  the  orange  tree  hsts  regular  periods  for  growth,  and 
owing  to  the  different  conditions  of  trees  uniformity  cannot  be  had  in 
fiimigation  and  spraying.  There  will  always  be  some  tree  that  will  not 
be  disinfected  by  anything,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  process. 

Q,  Does  it  destroy  the  red  scale  entirely? 

Mr-  HAif  ilton:  I  am  just  saying  that  no  proces3  will  make  a  complete 
job  on  a  row  of  trees;  it  cannot  be  done.  But  the  success  during  the 
past  six  months  in  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  Counties  has  been  sudi 
that  the  orange  trees  have  never  looked  so  well  before;  the  growth  baa 
been  remarkable;  the  fruit  is  comparatively  clean,  and  the  amount  of 
fruit  has  gradually  increased,  so  that  the  estimate  of  fruit  in  the  coun- 
ties producing  oranges  this  season  is  three  thousand  carloads.  The 
amount  of  income  from  the  crop  this  season  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000, 
The  other  fruit  crops  in  Southern  California  have  increased  this  year 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  a  good  many  orchards  that  I  know  of  report 
•tSOO  an  acre  profit  on  their  apricots,  and  prunes  in  the  same  ratio. 
Prune  trees  have  always  produced  an  enormous  crop,  and  Southern 
California  is  enjoying  this  year  a  fruit  boom,  instead  of  a  corner  lot 
boom. 

Mk.  White:  Please  tell  us  what  effect  your  fumigation  has  on  the 
eggs  of  the  insect? 

Mr.  Hamilton:  The  black  scale  eggs,  while  they  are  in  the  shell, 
cannot  be  reached  by  anything;  you  have  to  wait  until  they  are  hatched 
out,  and  that  is  in  September.  After  that  is  the  time  to  fumigate  for  the 
black  scale,  because  they  are  all  out  from  under  the  scale;  the  old  scale 
has  disappeared  and  the  young  ones  are  there  with  the  shell  not  yet 
formed,  so  that  they  are  easily  killed — almost  anything  will  kill  theui, 
and  the  fumigation  does  it.  So  far  as  the  red  scale  is  concerned,  thei* 
are  no  eggs;  the  red  scale  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  or  nearly  »>~ 
they  are  generally  admitted  to  be  that  way.  I  have  watched,  under  the 
microscope,  this  spring  a  good  deal,  and  I  find  that  the  red  scale,  when 
it  is  first  deposited,  will  remain  someflfteenortwenty  minutes  in  ayellof, 
semi-transparent  sac,  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  in  about  fifteen  or 
--  twenty  minutes  it  begins  to  show  its  limbs,  very  clumsy  limbs,  protrud- 
ing from  its  sides,  and  then  it  begins  to  move;  it  crawls  around  foil 
few  hours  hunting  fora  place  to  locate.  It  is  exceedingly  clumsy,  an* 
if  knocked  off  on  the  ground  that  is  the  last  of  it;  it  never  can  get  up 
again,  and  if  the  wind  is  blowing  or  a  storm  raging  at  the  time,  ft 
cleans  them  off  so  far  as  the  young  are  concerned.  But  it  crawls  around 
when  it  has  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  its  choicest  place  to  locate  if 
on  the  fruit,  and  the  next  place  is  on  the  tender  twigs  or  leaves,  and  »5 
soon  as  it  is  located  it  begins  to  suck  the  sap  from  the  tree.  The  blad" 
scale  does  not  kill  the  tree  like  the  red  scale,  but  there  are  several  specii* 
of  the  genus  Aspidiotus  which  will  do  the  same  thing — the  perniciofli 
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scale  is  one,  and  it  operates  on  the  deciduous  trees  the  same  as  the  red 
scale  does  on  citrus  trees.  No  man  has  yet  reported  having  seen  the 
male  of  tlie  black  scale  or  any  other  Lecanium;  if  any  man  has,  I 
would  hke  to  have  him  report.  But  so  far  as  the  red  scale  is  concerned 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  males,  and  they  are  never  more  than 
one  third  the  size  of  the  female;  that  is,  they  don't  develop  more  than 
that.  They  have  very  long  wings,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their 
ahell  they  are  ready  for  the  operations  of  life.  The  female  has  no 
wings,  aud  how  she  gets  from  tree  to  tree  is  a  problem,  I  have  not  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  she  is  assisted  by  the  male,  because  he  has 
wings  sufficiently  large  to  do  all  this  work.  The  length  of  time  the  red 
acale  is  operating  on  the  tree  is  the  whole  season  through.  In  the 
spring  there  will  be  but  very  few  of  them,  because  the  winter  has  killed 
quite  a  large  portion  of  them;  the  raina  are  especially  destructive  to 
the  ted  scale,  and  the  winds  also  prevent  them  from  increasing  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  there  are  very  few  on  the  tree. 
Me.  White:  How  about  the  white  scale? 

Mr.  Hamilton:  We  have  none  in  our  county,  and  the  problem  of  the 
white  acale  is  already  solved  by  the  VedaUa  cardinaUs. 

Mr.  Storey  :  Would  you  think  if  a  man  sprayed  for  the  black  scale  in 
September,  October,  or  November,  he  would  be  troubled  afterwards? 

Mr.  Hamilton:  If  he  is  fortunate  and  gets  a  good  job,  he  will  not 
have  to  spray  again  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Storey:  Tell  about  the  cost  and  expense. 

Mr.  Hamilton;  It  costs  about  $300  for  an  outfit.  The  company 
handled  four  tents.  The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for 
1890  gives  the  drawings  of  the  outfit.  I  will  say  that  two  tents  are  put 
upon  one  wagon,  with  a  mast  and  a  crossbar  on  top,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  bar  a  tent  is  suspended;  they  have  guy  ropes,  and  it  is  lifted  and 
shoved  along  from  tree  to  tree.  Three  men  will  attend  to  four  tents. 
Mr.  Storey:  How  would  you  operate  with  a  tent  on  a  steep  hillside? 
Mr.  Hamilton:  You  would  have  to  haul  your  wagon  up  the  hill,  so 
ae  not  to  run  on  the  hillside.  If  the  trees  are  not  very  large  you  can 
use  hand  tents,  which  have  a  gas  pipe  through  the  bottom  rim  to  keep 
them  spread,  and  three  men  will  place  one  over  the  tree  and  do  the 
fumigating,  and  then  lift  it  off  and  go  on  with  it.  If  the  trees  are 
email,  especially  on  the  hillside,  they  can  do  it  in  that  way. 

N,  H.  Claflin,  of  Riverside:  The  expense  of  fumigation  depends 
very  much  upon  the  man^ement,  the  number  of  tents  used,  and  the 
maaner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  I  have  reliable  information  from 
Dr.  Dunn,  who  has  been  doing  the  work  in  San  Bernardino  County,  to 
the  extent  of  five  to  seven  thousand  trees,  the  oldest  twelve  years  old, 
aad  the  youngest  four  years  of  age,  at  a  cost  of  from  7  cents  for  your^ 
trees  to  20  cents  for  the  old.  But  the  way  he  manages  to  do  the  work 
at  that  price  is  by  having  at  least  three  of  the  outfits  for  the  tents,  ao 
that  he  can  put  them  over  the  large  trees  from  the  derricks,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  having  some  of  the  hand  tents  that  were  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  HamUton,  of  Orange;  and  all  trees  ten  feet  in  height,  or  less,  the 
men  put  the  hand  tents  over,  and  in  that  way  they  get  along  much 
faster.  I  think  in  the  use  of  fumigation  for  the  black  scale  on  the  olive 
tree,  that  after  once  getting  prepared,  and  the  men  learning  how  to  do 
the  work  economically,  that  the  scale  can  be  killed  on  the  trees  at  an 
expense  not  to  exceed  20  cents  for  large  olive  trees. 
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M.  roopEE-  I  wish  to  correct  one  Blitement  ia-regard  to  the  spiay. 
i„?of'  the  o?£e  tria  The  black  .cale,  in  the  ooMt  counties  &om  proW 
hi  S.n  Frlnoi^  to  San   Diego,  near  the  coast,  commence  to  hatch 

it  »ouia  have  to  be  done  twice  each  season. 

Adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  9  0  clock. 
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Santa  Cruz,  November  20, 1890. 
President  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

SELEQING,  PREPARING,  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS. 


PRUTT   SHTPMEKTS   OP  18D0. 
By  VicB-Pre aidant  L.  W.  Buck. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  California  ia  a  great  fruit- 
growing State,  and  that  the  capacities  of  California  are  but  little  touched 
as  yet.  The  thing  for  ua  to  consider  ia  the  kind  of  fruit  to  be  raiaed  to 
the  best  advantage  and  where  to  raise  it.  We  have  within  our  borders 
every  variety  of  chmate  and  soil  almost  that  ie  found  in  the  United 
Statea,  from  exti-emely  poor  to  some  of  the  finest.  We  have  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  and  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  conditions  of 
the  chmate  affect  very  largely  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  fruit  that 
we  may  plant  or  attempt  to  raise  on  that  soil. 

We  have  as  a  market  for  our  fruit  three  very  important  lines — the 
canning  industry,  drying,  and  Eastern  shipping.  The  canning  industry 
of  this  State  is  a  large  one,  and  is  represented  by  able  men,  by  good 
financiers,  by  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  post  themselves  as  to  the 
probable  supply  and  demand  before  the  season  opens,  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  understand  that  better  than  the  average  grower.  The  dry- 
ing industry  is  a  very  large  one,  and  it  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  ago  that  there  was  but  little  (of  what  there  is  now  much)  first 
class  dried  fruits  put  upon  the  market  in  this  State,  You  go  back;  five 
or  six  years  ago  there  was  very  little  sorting;  a  man  dried  his  good 
fruit  and  put  it  In  the  same  sack  as  his  refuse,  but  that  has  got  to  be 
dianged,  for  the  quality  of  dried  fruit  is  going  to  figure  as  largely  in  the 
price  realized  as  any  other  condition. 

The  Eastern  shipment  of  fruit  has  been  largely  increased  within  the 
last  five  years.  Six  years  ago  we  had  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  and  but  a 
very  hmited  market.  The  buyers  in  the  market,  whether  from  a  can- 
ner's  standpoint  or  from  a  shipper's  standpoint,  only  touched  the  fruit 
lightly,  took  that  which  they  wanted,  and  left  the  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  fruit  growers,  and  that  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  formation  of 
the  California  Fruit  Union,  which  was  first  organized  in  the  fall  of  1885, 
and  commenced  operations  in  1886.  I  have  been  the  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Union  for  the  years  that  it  has  been  in  operation;  our 
shipments  have  largely  increased  each  year  as  a  rule,  and  I  believe  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  this  year  than  ever  before.  One  reason 
for  it  is  that  our  fruit  as  a  rule  was  good  in  California  this  year,  and  the 
crop  of  domestic  fruits  in  the  East  was  very  light.  Wo  have  had  as  an  off- 
set for  that — and  it  has  been  a  very  serious  one — very  poor  railroad  serv- 
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ice;  in  fact,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  the  California  Fruit  Union 
haB  not  shipped  a  single  car  in  four  months  that  has  been  delivered  to  its 
point  of  destination  on  the  expedited  or  schedule  time.  Such  has  not 
been  the  ease  in  years  past;  the  number  of  cars  that  have  failed  to  reach 
the  destined  point  in  about  the  expedited  time  has  been  small,  whereas 
this  year  the  cars  that  have  arrived  on  time  have  been  the  exception. 
I  believe  that  in  the  year  1889,  out  of  twenty  odd  special  trains  that 
we  dispatched  from  Sacramento — when  I  say  "  we  "  I  mean  the  Cahfomia 
Fruit  Union;  I  do  not  refer  to  any  other  outside  organization,  because 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  business — of  these  twenty  odd  trains 
in  1889,  there  was  but  one  that  was  not  delivered  on  time  in  Chicago 
and  equivalent  points.  In  the  year  1890  out  of  about  the  same  number 
of  trains  there  were  but  three  that  were  delivered  on  time;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  California  fruit,  in  even  moderately  poor  condition,  sold 
for  a  good  price  in  the  East,  this  year,  owing  to  the  almost  absolute 
scarcity  of  fruit  in  the  East,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous years  that  we  have  ever  had.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  that  the 
drying  and  canning  industries,  I  am  meaning  the  Eastern  shipmenis; 
but  the  high  price  that  cannere  were  forced  to  pay  for  fruit  here  and  the 
expected  high  price  that  dried  fruit  would  bring,  have  made  the  receipt 
of  the  California  fruit  grower  large  this  year,  although  the  crop  has  been 
rather  under  the  average.  Some  have  said  that  they  thought  the  croj 
was  a  small  one  this  year.  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  believe  thai 
California  raised  more  fruit  this  year  than  ever  before.  While  there 
has  been  quite  a  loss  of  trees  in  many  localities,  I  believe  that  the  addi- 
tional age  and  size  of  trees  in  bearing  this  year  have  fully  made  up  for 
the  loss  and  for  the  short  crop  in  some  localities. 

Now,  then,  how  to  dispose  in  a  profitable  manner  of  this  fruit  is  what 
interests  every  fruit  grower  in  the  State;  and  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  things  that  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  is  the  formation  of  local 
organizations  of  some  kind.  This  enables  a  man  to  ship  five,  ten,  oi 
fifty  boxes  to  points  where  he  could  not  do  it  when  he  had  to  worl 
alone;  in  fact,  a  dozen  or  twenty  men  in  a  locality,  although  they  he 
small  fruit  growers,  can  do  that  which  they  could  not  do  if  working 
independently-  And  besides  that,  there  are  many  advantages  in  loeij 
organizations.  You  can  have  a  little  fund  for  experiment;  you  can 
have  a  little  fund  to  pay  for  information,  and  you  can,  with  a  little 
money,  either  by  sending  an  accredited  agent  to  the  East,  or  to  oths 
localities  in  this*  State,  ascertain  what  is  done  in  other  sections.  Th« 
sections  of  the  State  that  have  shipped  largely  to  the  East  are  limiteii 
and  the  number  of  growers  that  have  shipped  is  limited,  and  I  behove 
there  are  not  many  of  them  living  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  We  have ' 
little  settlement  up  here  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  that  has  to 
several  years  shipped  quite  a  number  of  cars  of  grapes,  and  usuaUj 
with  good  results.  Santa  Clai'a  County  is  one  of  the  largest  fruit-grofl- 
ing  counties  of  this  State,  but  you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  yourtiw 
hands  those  that  have  shipped  very  largely  from  that  county.  Sacis- 
mento  County  has  shippied  considerable.  The  mountain  counties,  esp*' 
cially  Placer,  have  shipped  largely,  as  has  Solano.  Solano  County  h" 
probably  shipped  more  than  any  county  to  Eastern  markets. 

Now,  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  to  ship,  I  will  say  this:  Almost  any  frnS 
except  black  grapes  will  ship  to  Eastern  markets  to  good  advantage,  b 
not  shipped  too  largely,  and  if  they  get  them  there  at  the  right  tia* 
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Solano  being  one  of  the  earliest  localities  in  the  State,  the  early  ship- 
menta  from  there  have  always  been  remunerative.  The  apricot  has  not 
been  shipped  largely,  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  East  have  not 
been  educated  to  the  eating  of  the  apricot,  and  further,  the  apricot  does 
Qot,  like  many  other  kinds  of  fruit,  improve  by  being  picked  green  and 
ripened  en  route.  The  shipments  of  apricots  have  been  largely  increased 
and  the  market  extended,  and  markets  that  two  or  three  years  ago  would 
take  apricots  sparingly  have  this  year  taken  quite  liberal  supplies  at  fair 
prices. 

I  ought  to  have  spoken  of  the  cherry,  that  being  the  first.  The  cherry 
shipments  have  been  very  largely  made  from  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara 
Counties,  the  first  going  from  Solano  and  Placer;  but  the  prices  that  they 
usually  bring,  at  the  time  that  the  cherries  ripen  in  those  localities, 
hardly  justify  large  shipments.  I  think  this  year  the  Union  shipped 
(hreeorfour  cars  from  Solano  and  Placer  Counties  before  there  were  any 
shipmenta  made  from  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  Counties,  and  I  think 
that  there  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  carloads  shipped 
from  those  two  counties,  some  of  them  with  disastrous  results,  others  very 
fine.  It  requires  considerable  experience  (and  that  is  usually  best  gained 
by  your  own  efforts)  to  put  up  such  a  delicate  fruit  as  the  cherry  and 
ship  it  on  a  trip  that  takes  one  week  or  thereabouts  to  arrive  at  its  point 
of  destination.  Some  of  the  best  ventures  that  have  been  made  this 
year  were  made  on  cherries.  There  were  two  of  three  cars  that  made 
more  money  to  the  shipper  than  any  other  cars  that  were  shipped  by 
those  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  that  that  was  true,  they  had  previ- 
ously sent  some  that  were  disastrous  and  caused  them  very  heavy  losses. 

The  peach  has  always  been  a  desirable  fruit  to  ship,  and  has  always 
made  a  ready  sale  in  all  the  Eastern  markets,  except  when  coming  in 
competition  with  a  large  and  full  supply  of  domestic  peaches  there. 
All  of  the  early  peaches  that  have  been  shipped  from  California  the  last 
five  years  have,  as  a  rule,  paid  well.  Some  of  the  intermediate  peaches 
have  not  done  as  well,  coming  in  conflict  with  liberal  supplies  of 
domestic  fruit.  Extremely  late  peaches  have  usually  sold  well.  In 
picking  and  packing  the  peach  there  is  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
required.  The  fruit  should  be  as  well  matured  as  possible  and  still  be 
perfectly  firm,  for  if  too  green  it  does  not  carry  any  better  than  if  too 
ripe,  and  consequently  arrives  there  in  much  poorer  condition  for  eating 
than  does  the  peach  that  is  a  little  overripe,  and  of  which  there  may  be 
wme  in  the  box.  I  have  seen  several  gentlemen  that  were  in  the  East 
this  year  who  expressed  a  great  surprise  that  fruit,  and  especially 
peaches,  brought  the  price  that  they  did  in  the  Eastern  markets,  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  arrival.  They  said  that  a  box  of  peaches  half 
rotten  even  sold  for  |1  or  $1  50.  The  service  that  we  have  had  and 
the  delays  have  made  much  of  our  fruit  arrive  there  in  poor  condition. 
The  pear  in  nearly  all  varieties  is  a  safe  shipper,  and  if  shipped  at 
the  right  time  usually  carries  fairly  well  and  arrives  there  in  good  con- 
dition. Of  course  the  Bartlett  pear  is  shipped  from  here  during  the 
extreme  hot  weather,  and  some  of  them  are  scalded  in  the  car  on 
arrival.    Those,  of  course,  are  in  bad  condition. 

Our  grape  shipmenta  this  year  have  been  very  heavy  indeed,  and 
have  not  met  with  as  profitable  sales  as  in  some  other  years,  from  the 
reason  that  our  crop  was  a  very  heavy  one  here  and  met  an  equally 
heavy  one  in  the  East;  still,  taking  the  magnitude  of  Ae^hipmenta 
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and  the  delay  that  they  Buffered  in  transit,  I  think  that  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  shipments  paid  fairly  well. 


DISCUSSION   ON  FRUIT   SHIPMBNTS. 

Question:  How  about  the  prune  and  the  plnm? 

Mr,  Buck:  They  paid  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  extremely  well. 
In  fact,  all  California  plums,  ever  since  I  have  had  the  management  of 
the  California  Fruit  Union,  have  paid,  I  think,  as  well  as  anything  that 
has  been  shipped,  and  especially  is  that  true  of  the  colored  varieties; 
white  varieties  are  not  wanted  except  in  very  limited  quantities.  T^d 
years  ago  I  was  East  during  the  fruit  season,  and  I  understand  that 
that  is  more  than  true  now;  from  what  I  say  it  will  be  seen  that  Cali- 
fornia fruit  is  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  The  fruit  dealers 
there  require  the  California  fruit  to  dress  up  their  stands  and  male 
them  attractive,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  fruit  should  be  of  fine  &m 
and  high  color,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  its  value  there. 
It  ia  sold  almost  entirely  upon  appearance. 

Mr.  Berwick:  Will  you  state  the  most  desirable  kind  of  each  fruit 
for  Eastern  shipments? 

Me,  Buck:  I  think  of  the  apricot,  that  the  Royal  is  the  best.  The 
cherry,  of  course  you  commence  with  the  early  varieties,  and  if  they 
carry  well  they  are  worth  more  than  the  better  varieties  that  come 
later,  and  that  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  The  Black  Tartarian,  Eoyat 
Ann,  Napoleon  Bigai'reau,  and  Black  Republican  are  the  main  varieties 
shipped. 

Mb.  Adams:  You  speak  of  some  shipments  of  cherries  being  disastrous 
and  some  profitable.    To  what  do  you  attribute  this — the  packing? 

Me.  Buck:  No;  the  same  party  packed  them;  but  we  had  a  rain  alwul 
the  first  of  May,  and  I  think  the  shipments  made  immediately  after  that 
raiu  were  disastrous. 

Mb.  Adams:  Then  that  must  have  been  the  packing,  because  thev 
sent  fruit  made  unfit  for  shipment  by  rain. 

Me.  Buck:  A  great  many  times  it  is  impossible  to  discern  whether 
fruit  will  ship  or  not  until  it  has  been  picked  two  or  three  days.  Thsl 
is  the  case  often  with  grapes.  Grapes  may  be  burned  so  they  are  abeo 
lutely  worthless,  and  if  packed  during  the  hot  spell  or  immediatelj 
after,  before  they  have  had  time  to  wither,  you  can  hardly  tell  that  thej 
were  spoiled  for  packing. 

Me.  Berwick:  Will  you  inform  us  as  to  varieties? 

Me.  Buck:  Of  peaches,  the  Crawfords  are  the  best,  early  and  late 
Commencing  with  the  early  varieties,  the  Alexander  I  is  probably 
of  the  best,  and  Hale's  Early,  Early  Crawford,  and  Late  Crawford. 

Q.  Early  Beatrice — how  is  that? 

Me.  Buck:  I  would  not  plant  any  of  them.  Following  on  is  tK 
Susquehanna,  Orange  and  Lemon  Clings,  George's  Late,  and  Salway  at 
the  principal  varieties  that  are  shipped. 

Me.  Mosher:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mary's  Choice  peach  is  a  gooJ 
shipper? 

Mr,  Buck:  It  is  a  good  shipper.  There  are  several  varieties  of  peache* 
that  are  not  very  commonly  raised,  among  them  Mary's  Choice,  whid 
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ia  a  good  shipping  peach.     It  ia  very  similar  to  the  Crawford,  of  the 
Crawford  family,  and  all  of  the  Crawford  family  seem  to  be  better  keepers 
than  most  any  peach  raised.     Reeve's  Favorite  is  another  one  of  about 
the  same  character,  high  colored  and  good  flavored. 
Mr.  Thomas:  How  is  it  with  Seller's  Freestone? 
Mb.  Buck:  I  do  not  know  the  peach.     Seller's  Orange  Cling  is  a  good 
one;  but  a  white  peach,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  good  shipping  peach  to  any 
market.    A  high-colored  yellow  peach  will  sell  much  more  readily  than 
a  white  peach. 
Q.  How  about  the  Foster? 

Mr.  Buck:  The  Foster  is  not  as  good  a  shipping  peach  as  the  Craw- 
ford. It  is  a  good  peach  to  raise  for  drying  or  canning  purposes,  but  I 
do  not  consider  it  as  good  for  shipping  as  the  Crawford. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  great  quantity 
of  one  variety  in  order  to  ship? 

Mr.  Buck:  The  greater  variety  you  can  have  in  a  car  the  better  it 
sells,  aa  a  rule.     That  is  the  object  of  different  parties  in  a  community 
loading  a  car. 
Mr.  Mosher:  Are  there  many  Muir  peachea  shipped? 
Mr.  Buck:  Very  few  shipped,  because  they  are  a  desirable  canning 
peach,  and  cannera  have  pretty  much  used  them  up,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Muir  would  be  as  good  to  ship  as  some  others,  for  the 
reason  that  it  lacks  color  on  the  outside  more  than  some  other  peaches 
do. 
Mr.  Berwick:  Figs — what  about  them  for  shipment? 
Mr.  Bock:  I  would  eat  them  here,  because  you  would  probably  have 
your  boxes  and  not  many  figs  when  they  got  there.     Of  grapes,  some 
of  the  best  sales  that  have  been  made  were  of  the  Early  Chasselas 
variety;  but  it  is  only  in  limited  quantities  and  from  the  earliest  sec- 
tions of  the  State  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  ship  the  Chasselas;  then 
come  the  Muscat  and  Tokay,  which  are  the  principal  ones.    The  Emperor 
ia  a  good  shipper  and  good  selling  grape  after  the  others  are  partly  gone. 
The  Emperor  will  not  sell  when  brought  in  competition  with  the  Muscat 
and  Tokay. 
Mb.  Berwick:  The  pear? 

Mr.  Buck:  Well,  almost  any  pear,  still  the  Bartlett  is  the  principal 
one;  then  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Mr.  Berwick:  What  ia  the  prospect  for  apples  this  year? 
Mr.  Buck:  They  are  reported  to  be  very  light  in  the  East;  in  fact,  I 
knowthey  must  be,  because  I  see  by  the  quotations  that  they  were  selling 
for  from  ¥4  60  to  $5  50  a  barrel  in  New  York  only  a  few  days  ago,  which 
is  an  extremely  high  price. 
ft.  How  about  the  nectarine? 

Mb.  Buck:  Well,  a  few  high-colored  nectarines  sell  high,  but  the  nec- 
tarine as  a  rule  is  a  delicate  fruit,  and  the  white  varieties  very  seldom 
arrive  there  in  good  condition. 
Q.  As  to  the  plum  or  prune? 

Mr.  Buck:  Well,  any  of  the  early  high-colored  pluma  sell  well. 
Q.  The  Tragedy? 

Me.  Buck:  The  Tragedy  sells  very  high  in  the  East, 
Q-  The  Tuscan  Cling  peach — ia  that  good? 

Mr,  Buck:  I  should  rather  can  than  ship  thera.     To  look  at  the 
Tuscan  Chng  you  would  judge  that  it  ought  to  be  a  good  shipper.     The 
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fihipments  that  have  been  made  of  it  as  a  nile  arrived  poorly  or  eold 
poorly, 

Q.  How  about  the  Verdal  grape? 

Mr.  Buck:  Well,  the  Verdal  is  Bomething  like  the  Emperor,  it  selk 
all  r^ht  when  there  is  not  any  other  grape,  but  the  Verdal  is  not  a  high- 
flavored  grape.  While  it  is  a  nice  looking  grape,  it  has  not  sold  as  well 
this  fall  as  other  grapes  that  have  been  shipped  at  the  same  time. 

Me,  Storey:  They  say  the  bunchee  break  off;  how  does  that  affect 
the  product? 

Mr.  Buck:  If  a  grape  breaks  loose  from  the  stem  in  transit  it  ig 
almost  sure  to  decay;  any  variety  of  grape  that  breaks  from  the  stem 
by  handling  or  shipping  arrives  in  the  East  in  a  bad  condition. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  Japan  plum? 

Me.  Buck:  It  has  generally  sold  for  about  from  half  to  two  thirds  tk 
price  of  good  colored  plums  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Are  Royal  Hative  plums  good  for  shipment? 

Mr.  Buck;  Yes,  air. 

Q.  How  about  the  Columbia? 

Mk.  Buck:  The  Columbia  is  a  good  plum  and  sells  well. 

Q.  How  about  the  Silver  prune? 

Mr.  Buck:  A  few  Silver  prunes  will  sell  well,  but  if  there  are  vetj 
many  over  there  they  will  not  sell.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  wHte 
plums;  a  few  packages  in  a  car  will  sell  for  more  than  the  colored  plums, 
but  you  put  in  a  carload  of  white  plums  and  a  carload  of  colored  pliimfl 
at  the  same  time  in  any  market,  and  the  colored  plums  will  outsell  the 
white  50  per  cent  certainly,  if  not  100  per  cent. 

Q.  How  about  the  Japanese  persimmon? 

Mr.  Buck:  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  can  give  you  absolute  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Cooper  has  already  shipped  or  started  two  carloads  East 
this  year.    Those  that  he  shipped  in  the  past  I  know  but  little  about. 

Mrs.  McCann:  Has  any  one  tried  the  Marianna  plum? 

Mr,  Buck;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mrs.  McCann;  It  is  a  new  one,  for  which  they  claim  very  great  Bhip- 
ping  qualities  and  an  immense  bearer.  It  is  a  new  plum  advertised  bv 
the  Eastern  growers  as  being  very  early  and  a  very  dark  plum. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  raising  early  vegetables  anJ 
shipping  them  to  the  Eastern  market? 

Mk.  Buck:  There  has  been  next  to  none  from  this  part  of  the  Skfc 
They  get  them  from  the  Southern  States  as  early  or  earlier  than  we  do 
None  were  shipped  to  the  East  from  Vacaville  to  my  knowledge, 

Q.  What  would  be  the  demand  for  early  tomatoes  in  the  Easte* 
markets? 

Mr.  Buck:  They  get  them  from  the  Southern  States  earlier  than  Guf 
can  get  them  from  here-  If  you  get  them  early  enough  the  deraaM 
will  be  good.  The  first  come  from  the  Bermuda  Islands,  followed  bf 
shipments  from  the  Southern  States. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  fruit  that  ia  thoroughly  watered  'V 
the  summer  time  and  that  which  depends  altogether  upon  cultivatioB 

Mk.  Buck:  The  non-irrigated  fruit  has  always  shipped  far  better  thP 
the  irrigated  fruit, 

Mk.  Thomas:  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  experimentii^ 
with  the  apricot  plum  {Prunus  simoni).  This  year  I  have  found  it  f 
good  for  three  weeks'  shipment.     It  is  a  fruit  that  will  ripen  in  trans' 
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and  come  out  a  beautiful  red  color,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  fine  fruit  for 
shipping, 

FRUIT  PREPARATION. 

Bj  J.  L.  MoEHBB,  of  Saa  Jo34. 

The  standard  of  our  fruits  as  they  are  prepared  for  market  is  the 
important  part  of  horticulture  that  first  of  all  should  not  be  neglected. 
We  must  not  carry  the  idea  that  we  have  gained  perfection;  that  there 
is  only  one  way,  and  that  we  have  all  learned  it,  and  that  we  have  only 
to  turn  the  handle  and  the  work  is  done.  The  curing  and  preparation 
of  fruits  in  this  State  is  comparatively  a  new  industry,  and  if  we  could 
look  into  the  future,  I  believe  we  would  ail  be  very  much  surprised  to 
see  how  much  we  have  yet  to  learn.  At  the  coming  World's  Fair  nearly 
all  nations  will  strive  to  excel  in  the  preparation  of  their  fruits,  and 
California  must  not  be  lacking.  Prance,  with  her  ages  of  experience, 
will  show  us  some  excellent  and  astonishing  productions.  Florida  and 
other  States,  although  they  seem  to  be  quiet,  will  be  there;  but  Cali- 
fornia, with  her  "  go  ahead  "  people,  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  we  lead 
the  world  with  the  display  of  our  fruits.  The  past  season  has  forced 
upon  us  the  knowledge  that  the  curing  and  preparing  of  fruits  is  of  as 
much,  if  not  more  importance,  than  the  growing  of  them.  I  understand 
that  there  have  been  more  than  thirty  carloads  of  prunes  rejected  by 
reason  of  improper  preparation,  and  the  bulk  of  these  prunes,  I  under- 
stand, was  from  old,  experienced  driers.  This  goes  to  show  that  per- 
fection has  not  been  attained.  I  believe  that  in  the  next  few  years  we 
will  see  many  changes  in  the  manipulation,  and  less  expensive  processes 
in  the  disposing  of  our  fruits,  and  that  we  will  have  better  processes, 
and  thereby  better  fruits. 

DISOTTSSIOK   ON   PBTJIT  PREPARATION. 

Mb.  Adams:  I  understand  you  to  say  that  about  thirty  carloads  of 
prunes  were  rejected.  Can  you  tell  us  just  exactly  what  was  the  matter 
with  tiem? 

Me.  Moshek;  They  were  improperly  cured.  I  think,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  learn,  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  sun  long  enough — not 
dry  enough;  possibly  some  of  them  were  slightly  mildewed,  caused  by 
rain.  I  believe  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ignorant  of  the  stand- 
ard of  some  of  our  dried  fruits;  for  instance,  we  take  the  peach,  if  we 
lake  the  fully  ripe  peach  properly  prepared,  when  it  is  properly  cooked 
it  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  excel,  the  ordinary  grades  of  canned  goods. 
Now,  in  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  depreciating  our  canned 
goods,  but  endeavoring  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  our  dried  friiit.  We 
know  it  will  take  from  seven  to  ten  pounds,  according  to  the  kind  of 
peaches,  to  make  one  of  dried  fruit,  and  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  that 
Mune  amount  would  make  about  half  a  dozen  cans  of  fruit,  selling  from 
25  to  possibly  30  cents  a  can,  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  50  or 
*1  75.  We  do  not  consider  that  a  high  price,  but  if  we  get  one  fourth 
of  that,  if  we  get  40  cents  for  our  begt  dried  fruit,  it  is  considered 
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Mr.  Rogers:  My  method  of  curing  prunes  is  similar  to  that  com." 
monly  used  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Pick  them  when  they  are  ripe^ 
■dip  them  in  a  solution  of  lye — it  is  pretty  hard  to  give  the  strength. 
WTien  I  start  with  my  fifty-gallon  kettle,  I  put  in  five  pounds  of  lye;  auj 
when  it  ia  not  strong  enough  I  put  in  another  can — I  keep  them  as  neai 
to  that  as  I  can.  I  rinse  them  in  cold  water — I  am  very  careful  that 
they  are  clean — and  put  them  on  trays.  I  grade  them  before  I  put 
them  up.  I  leave  them  in  the  sun  until  I  think  they  are  dry  enot^ 
to  come  in;  then  bring  them  in  and  throw  them  on  the  floor  in  tte 
fruit  house.  I  do  not  mean  to  pile  them  very  deep,  for  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  good  plan,  but  sometimes  I  have  to.  Sometimes  those  at  the 
bottom,  if  they  are  not  exactly  cured,  are  liable  to  spoil.  I  leave  tbem 
there  until  I  am  ready  to  pack  them  and  ship  them  away.  If  I  put 
them  in  boxes  I  dip  them  again,  for  possibly  some  moths  have  laid  e^j 
on  them,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  wormy  if  I  do  not  dip  them  again. 
Hot  water  is  a  good  dip;  put  a  little  salt  in  it.  Some  use  glycerine  and 
■some  glucose. 

Question:  How  much  glycerine? 

Mr.  Rogers:  That  is  a  question  of  choice — some  a  pound  to  fifty  gal- 
lons, some  two  pounds.  I  suppose  it  will  stand  four  pounds  withoni 
tasting  it.  I  never  used  ae  strong  a  solution  as  that;  I  have  been  told 
it  is  used.  After  you  have  dipped  a  great  quantity  of  prunes  you  haw 
.a  prune  syrup  in  your  dipper  that  gives  the  prunes  a  nice  appearans^ 
tends  to  give  them  this  French  appearance. 
Q.  How  long  do  your  prunes  sweat? 

Mr.  Rogers:  Until  I  get  ready  to  pack  them;  sometimes  two  week^ 
■sometimes  two  months;  they  are  always  in  condition.    I  have  new 
been  in  a  hurry  to  pack;  I  wait  until  I  get  through  drying. 
Q.  Do  you  prefer  packing  them  in  boxes? 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  have  packed  but  very  little;  this  is  the  first  yeail 
liave  boxed  any  to  amount  to  anything.  I  should  judge  that  the  finer 
varieties,  that  is,  the  larger  ones,  would  pay  best  in  boxes,  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  pack  small  prunes  in  boxes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  some  of  the  prunes  not  obeckicj 
iproperly  in  the  lye? 

Mr.  Rogers:  Yes;  you  cannot  overcome  it;  that  is  to  say,  there  will 
be  some  of  the  prunes  when  you  dip  them  into  the  lye  that  will  aho' 
the  cracks,  and  others  won't  show  any  effect;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Ijt 
lias  affected  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  when  the  prune  is  properly  dried? 
Mr.  Rogers;  I  feel  it.     That  only  comes  by  experience.     It  is  preit] 
hard  to  tell  a  man  how  they  feel;  if  I  had  one  here  I  could  tell  whetbi' 
^  it  was  cured  or  not, 

Q.  Do  they  dry  the  prune  until  the  stone  comes  out  clean? 
Me.  Rogers:  I  have  never  used  that  test;  they  say  it  is  a  very 
one. 

Q.  When  you  pack  prunes  do  you  throw  out  those  that  are  not  45 
■enough? 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  have  had  to  do  that  this  year;  pick  out  some  very  ^ 

ones,  those  that  did  not  seem  to  cut. 

Q.  How  about  the  insects? 

Mr.  Rogers:  As  I  say,  the  eggs  are  laid  by  the  moths  when  they' 

-on  the  trays,  and  aft«r  awhile  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  worm  g»'*^ 
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but  if  you  leave  them  there  a  long  while,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pressure,  they  are  not  very  liable  to  get  wormy  in  the  center  of  the  pile, 

Mr.  McLaughlin:  I  had  some  in  boxes  and  I  stored  them  away  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  when  I  came  to  get  them  to  ship,  to  send  them  to 
town,  they  were  maggoty,  and  I  never  knew  the  cause  of  it,  and  I 
thought  all  prunes  probably  got  maggoty  when  they  were  put  away 
In  a  pile. 

Mr.  Rogers:  If  the  gentleman  had  had  them  in  one  big  pile  they 
would  not  have  got  in  that  condition,  but  he  had  them  in  small  boxes, 
and  there  was  no  pressure  on  them. 

Mb.  Morkell,  of  Wrights;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
prone  drying  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  My  ranch  is  on  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains;  and  I  can't  use  a  eled,  so  I  shake  them  onto  the  ground, 
pick  them  up,  grade  them,  dip  them  in  a  solution  of  lye,  and  put  them 
on  trays  to  dry.  In  my  climate  they  dry  in  from  five  to  ten  days;  I 
take  them  up,  put  them  in  bins  and  let  them  sweat,  and  afterwards  dip 
them  in  boiling  water  with  about  five  pounds  of  salt  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  and  then  sack  or  box  them. 

Mr.  Berwick;  How  long  do  they  stay  in  the  lye? 

Mr.  Morrell:  From  five  to  ten  seconds.  My  kettle  holds  about 
ninety  gallons,  and  I  put  in  about  six  cans  of  lye  to  start  with  and  add 
more  as  I  fill  it  up  with  water.  We  have  no  method  that  I  know  of  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  lye, 

Mr.  Aiken;  How  do  you  tell  when  a  prune  is  dry  enough?  Have 
you  any  test? 

Mr.  Morrell;  When  they  will  rattle  on  the  boards  is  as  good  a  test 
ae  I  know  of.  The  prune  should  not  be  picked  from  the  tree  at  all; 
when  ripe  enough  to  leave  the  stem  on  the  tree  it  is  sufficiently  ripe  to 
dry;  they  will  shake  ofi'  easily  from  the  stem. 

Q.  What  brand  of  lye  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Morrell:  The  best  American  concentrated  lye. 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  will  state  that  I  have  used  this  year  the  lye  known  as 
"Champion,  98  per  cent."  It  is  a  powdered  lye.  With  the  American 
lye  it  don't  seem  to  be  all  of  the  same  strength.  This  Champion  lye  is 
excellent. 

Mb.  Allen:  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience know  they  never  can  do  by  rule.  As  to  the  quantity  of  lye  to 
nae  you  must  consider  the  state  of  ripeness,  whether  the  trees  have  been 
irrigated  or  not,  and  other  conditions.  There  must  be  always  behind 
good  fruit  growing  a  trained  eye  and  a  cultivated  mind,  just  as  the  fingers 
are  practiced  to  tell  whether  the  fruit  is  dry  enough.  You  put  your  hand 
up  to  a  bin  of  fruit,  and  your  finger  will  detect  every  one  that  is  not  dry 
enough;  if  you  have  not  the  skilled  finger,  you  have  got  to  tell  by  obser- 
vation. We  do  just  as  Mr.  Morrell  says:  we  put  six  or  seven  cans  of 
lye  into  a  ninety-gallon  kettle;  after  you  have  dipped  a  ton  in  there 
ia  more  or  less  sugar  that  has  gone  oft'  of  the  fruit  into  your  lye,  and 
your  lye  begins  to  get  ropy — it  is  sugary — it  will  not  cut  as  well  as  it 
would  before  it  had  the  saccharine  matter  in  it;  now  you  have  got  to  put 
in  a  couple  more  cans,  and  when  you  put  your  dipper  in  and  take  your 
prunes  out,  your  eye  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  whether  it  is  right  or  not; 
you  have  to  learn  it  by  experience.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
come  by  brute  strength  and  awkwardness;  you  have  got  to  find  it  out  by 
doing  it.    It  is  just  the  same  with  lye;  nobody  can  gii^-ayrule.    This  . 
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gentleman  asked  about  cutting  your  fruit.  If  you  grow  good  prunes, 
have  themthriftyand  well  grown;  they  will  all  cut.  If  they  have  begun 
to  wither  a  little,  or  your  trees  are  drying  up,  they  won't  cut  if  you  put 
in  ten  times  as  much  lye;  they  are  thick-skinned  and  puffed  up;  butif 
your  land  is  well  drained  they  will  come  out  all  right.  You  canool 
give  rulea  for  all  theae  things;  you  have  got  to  get  it  in  a  general  way, 
from  trained  observation  that  tells  when  you  are  right. 

Me.  Mosher:  First  of  all,  it  is  very  necessary  to  grade  our  fruit; 
that  is  one  of  the  nioet  important  things  to  consider,  unless  it  is  the 
ripeness;  we  must  get  our  prunes  just  as  ripe  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
begin,  then,  on  a  rich,  black  prune.  As  to  the  dipping,  my  esperience 
is  a  little  different  from  what  has  been  mentioned  hei-e.  I  tried  it  in  all 
shapes  and  ways,  with  all  strengths  of  lye  and  without  lye,  and  I  find 
that  the  catting  depends  more  on  the  heat  of  your  water.  This  season 
I  thought  I  would  dip  my  prunes  in  water  or  lye,  heated  by  a  stove,  but 
I  could  not  get  the  desired  result  that  way.  Now  I  heat  my  lye  with 
steam,  and  get  it  very  hot.  I  can  take  hot  water  and  cut  prunes,  butl 
consider  the  lye  an  advantage,  because  it  reduces  the  thickness  of  the 
skin  and  also  assists,  probably,  in  cutting  the  fruit.  Another  way  1 
have  practiced  and  found  very  advantageous:  Before  my  prunes  ate 
entirely  dry  I  put  them  in  bins — when  probably  two  thirds  dry — and 
allow  them  to  heat,  but  not  long  enough  to  spoil.  I  shovel  them  over 
probably  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  and  they  heat  and  close.  Then 
I  take  them  out  and  put  them  on  trays  very  deep,  putting  on  one  traj 
about  as  much  fruit  as  I  would  ordinarily  put  on  six,  and  then  put  them 
out  in  the  sun.  They  don't  dry  too  fast  nor  get  hard,  but  are  verj 
pUable.  After  they  are  dipped  I  put  them  in  bins,  I  have  an  appa- 
ratus with  a  hanger  overhead;  I  have  my  bins  in  a  row,  and  dip  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  a  time.  We  run  them  right  along,  andbj 
having  an  extra  rope  we  tip  them  out.  One  man  does  the  work  where 
otherwise  it  would  take  six.  When  in  these  bins,  I  watch  them  verj 
closely  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  overheated,  and  when  they  get 
very  soft  and  pliable  we  turn  them  over;  we  let  them  sweat  again  aod 
watch  them  probably  two  days  before  we  shovel  them  back  again,  I 
have  had  them  lie  in  the  bins  this  summer  six  or  seven  weeks. 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  would  Hke  to  ask  Mr,  Mosher  if  he  dips  his  prunes  in 
this  lye  solution  when  it  is  boihng? 

Mh.  Mosher:  Yes,  sir. 

Mk.  Rogers:  Y'ou  consider  that  the  best  way? 

Mb.  Mosher:  Yes,  sir.  We  put  them  down  quickly  and  bring  them 
right  out;  as  soon  as  they  come  out  you  can  see  right  away  whethei 
they  are  cut  properly  or  not. 

Mr.  Rogers:  Do  you  find  that  those  prunes  that  are  dipped  in  th 
boiling  solution  dry  better  and  more  evenly  than  when  the  sohiti(tn  ii 
just  under  the  boiling  point,  say  206  instead  of  212  d^rees? 

Mr,  Mosher:  We  are  not  so  very  particular  about  that-  The  solution 
Is  boiling,  and  when  you  put  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  prune* 
that  will  reduce  the  temperature  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  find  in  dipping  into  boiling  water  that  it  scalds  tl* 
prunes  and  they  do  not  dry  well. 

Me.  Mosher:  There  is  another  point  I  think  is  excellent;  that  i* 
after  I  have  dipped  my  prunes  into  lye  I  dip  them  into  a  tub  of  coW 
running  water,  and  then  dip  them  into  another  tub,  and  then  I  ha<* 
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another  large  tub  with  a  steam  pipe,  with  water  not  very  hot — that  is, 
not  boihng.  After  they  go  through  theae  two  waters  I  dip  them  into 
this  hot  water  again  and  leave  them  there  until  I  know  they  are  pretty 
well  heated;  then  I  put  them  on  the  tray.  We  roll  them  on  the  tray 
just  as  hot  as  you  can  roll  them  with  your  hands.  I  claim  that  we  can 
gain  thereby  probably  one  or  perhaps  two  days  in  drying,  otherwise 
if  you  put  the  prunes  out  on  a  tray,  say  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
it  will  be  twelve  or  one  o'clock  before  they  warm  up;  but  if  you  put 
them  into  hot  water  and  put  them  out  hot,  they  are  already  heated 
and  go  right  on  drying.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  is  preservative,  too. 
In  September  we  had  quite  a  heavy  rain,  and  I  had  a  good  many  prunes 
out;  some  of  my  neighbors  had  some  prunes  out  that  got  a  little  moldy, 
but  I  had  but  little  trouble  that  way. 


FETJITS   IN  THE    BASTBKN'  MAKKBT. 

By  C.  H,  Alleh.  of  San  Joe6. 

d  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  "  California  on  Wheels  " 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  fruit  growing.  I  wanted  to  know  sometiilng 
of  what  our  fruits  were  doing  East,  and  I  will  briefly  give  you  the  result 
of  some  of  my  observations.  I  joined  the  exhibit  train  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  and  at  the  various  places  we  visited  I  got  leave  of  absence 
and  visited  the  fruit  dealers  in  the  locality,  particularly  those  who  were 
wholesale  dealers,  where  the  place  was  large  enough,  and  inquired  of 
them  what  fruit  they  were  selling,  where  they  got  it,  what  prices  they 
realized,  what  their  criticisms  were,  if  any,  upon  California  fruits.  I 
made  it  a  point  in  each  place  to  get  as  much  detailed  information  as  I 
could  of  that  kind.  This  side  of  Chicago  our  fruit,  in  most  of  the  places 
I  visited,  was  well  known,  and  the  market  price  and  the  sale  of  the  fruit 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  and,  as  Mr.  Buck  very  tersely  stated,  the  sale 
is. immensely  increasing — the  world  is  very  large;  I  came  to  that  con- 
clusion aft«r  going  over  there  and  seeing  the  amount  of  fruit  that  is 
wanted,  aod  the  demand  that  is  coming  on,  and  will  continue  to  come, 
and  I  came  back  with  no  fear  of  overproduction,  I  had  had  some  fears 
of  overproduction,  but  I  am  satisfied  now  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
that. 

When  I  got  east  of  Chicago  I  found  it  considerably  different;  our 
fruit  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  consumer  in  intermediate 
places  east  of  Chicago.  We  went  down  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
stopping  at  all  the  Little  hamlets  and  towns  of  five,  and  twelve,  and 
fifteen  thousand,  and  very  few  there  knew  California  fruit;  I  mean  our 
dried  fruit.  They  knew  something  of  our  green  fruits.  I  would  say 
that  I  found  the  green  fruits  on  fruit-stands  everywhere  in  all  those 
Uttle  towns  not  of  the  best  quality,  but  a  vast  amount  of  it  sold,  such 
as  I  had  hardly  expected.  There  were  a  dozen  fruit-stands  in  every 
town  covered  with  California  fruit,  but  the  dried  fruit  in  moat  of  them 
was  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  They  would  come  through  the  car, 
and  look  at  our  samples  of  dried  fruit — no  better  than  we  have  below 
here;  no  better  dried  fruit  in  the  car  than  we  are  exhibiting  here,  and 
putting  up  all  over  the  State — and  would  come  back  to  me  and  say: 
"  Where  can  we  get  that  kind  of  fruit?     We  have  never^«eon  anything  i 
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of  the  kind."  Not  by  ones,  or  twos,  or  scores  even,  but  by  the  hundreds. 
"  Why  don't  you  people  get  your  fruit  out  here,"  I  found  that  all  the 
way,  say,  after  we  left  Pullman,  east  of  Chicago.  At  every  little  place 
that  was  the  cry  all  the  way  through,  and  until  we  got  into  Wheeling 
and  Pittsburg,  where  I  left  the  train.  In  Pittsburg,  which  I  believe  is 
the  greatest  dried  fruit  market  in  the  world,  from  reasons  that  a  gentle- 
man gave  me  there;  he  said:  "  They  are  all  mechanics;  your  dried  irnil 
does  not  sell  to  bankers  and  merchants,  and  that  class,  because  thej 
can  afford  to  buy  your  canned  and  fresh  fruits.  It  does  not  sell  to  the 
farmer,  because  they  raise  a  little  fruit  of  their  own,  but  here  we  are  all 
mechanics,  as  a  whole,  from  Wheeling  clear  through  to  Pittsburg,  and 
live  on  dried  ii-uit,  and  here  is  where  your  market  is,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  learn  all  that  can  be  learned  of  your  fruit,  and  to  know  where  it  can 
be  had,  and  where  we  can  get  such  qualities  as  you  are  exhibiting  here." 
I  found,  as  I  suppose  one  might  expect  to  find,  knowing  the  peculiar- 
ities of  human  nature,  a  good  deal  of  fruit  sold  as  California  fruit  that 
was  never  nearer  California  than  Chicago.  I  found  some  exceedingly 
inferior  fruit  marked  "  California  Dried  Fruit,"  I  went  into  one  laige 
and  thriving  city  and  went  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  in  my  ordinary 
way  gave  him  my  card  and  told  him  what  I  was  doing — and  I  want  to 
eay  that  we  were  made  very  welcome  everywhere;  they  didn't  look  upon 
us  as  drummers  at  all,  but  they  wanted  information;  they  were  anxions 
to  learn.  I  asked  himr  "  What  fruit  are  you  selling  from  California?" 
He  said:  "  We  can't  sell  California  fruit,  it  is  poor  stuff;  I  have  got  a 
hundred  boxes  upstairs,  and  they  bring  it  back."  I  said:  ",May  I  »sl 
permission  to  look  at  the  fruit."  "  Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  went  up  witl 
me  to  the  loft,  called  his  man  in  charge,  and  took  down  some  boxes 
marked  " California  Spanish  Prunes."  I  said:  "That  is  an  unknowD 
term  so  far  as  I  know;  I  know  California  pretty  well,  but  I  do  not  knoT 
any  Spanish  prunes;  will  you  have  your  man  open  one  of  these  boxeB?" 
He  opened  the  boxes,  and  they  were,  I  should  judge  from  appearance, 
dried  Damson  plums,  all  bone  except  a  little  skin  drawn  over  them.  1 
could  not  see  that  anybody  would  ever  buy  anythingof  that  kind  if  thp 
had  tried  it  once.  He  had  a  hundred  boxes  of  those  prunes  that  h'aH 
been  sold  to  him  for  California  fruit,  I  found  that  duplicated  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  where  I  looked  at  the  fruit,  and  knew  that  it  had  neva 
come  from  here, 

Mb.  Adams:  Is  that  distributed  by  any  well  known  dealer  in  Caii- 
fomia  fruits? 

Mr.  Allen:  It  had  a  name  on  the  outside  of  the  box  that  I  aB 
familiar  with. 

Mb.  Adams:  What  was  it?  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  inform*- 
tion.     Whose  name  was  on  the  box? 

Mb.  Allen:  The  man  who  bought  it  can  give  it  to  you.  No,  gentli- 
men,  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  the  brand  on  the  outside  of  tiw* 
boxes  was  put  on  by  the  men  who  deal  in  that  fruit.  I  believe  it  was  i 
forgery.  I  do  not  believe  that  Porter  Brothers  sold  fruit  that  was  nevf 
raised  here  and  palmed  it  off  for  California  fruit.  I  do  not  believe  the; 
did  it,  and  yet  their  name  was  there,  and  I  give  it  with  that  statemeift 
because  I  know  the  gentlemen.  I  believe  that  the  forgery  oceurrfi 
farther  East  than  that.  I  believe  there  is  where  they  are  put  up,  an* 
that  the  fruit  is  sold  all  the  way  through  there  in  that  nay,  spoiling  otf 
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trade,  for  anybody  who  would  get  one  of  those  boxes  would  never  want 
any  more  California  fruit.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
way  that  ire  could  secure  a  guarantee  that  our  fruit  is  genuine,  because 
such  practices  are  largely  injuring  the  trade  not  only  in  our  dried  fruit 
bat  in  our  green  fruit.  They  have  constantly  sold  there  an  Egg  plum 
for  the  Silver  prune.  I  found  boxes  packed  by  a  drier  and  marked 
"Egg  Prunes,"  and  they  were  selling  them  as  a  sweet  prune.  I  asked  a 
gentleman:  "How  does  the  Silver  prune  sell?"  He  said:  "It  ia  so  sour 
that  no  body  wants  it."  I  said:  "The  Silver  prune  is  a  sweet  prune." 
He  said:  "Oh,  no;  it  is  the  sourest  thing  you  ever  tasted."  He  had 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  dried  Egg  plums  which  were  sour  enough  to 
suit  anybody,  and  bought  them  as  Silver  prunes,  and  supposed  he  was 
dealing  in  Silver  prunes.  That  sort  of  thing  is  spoiling  the  demand  for 
California  fruit.  They  do  not  know  what  our  fruit  is,  and  if  in  some 
way  we  could  remedy  those  things,  get  this  fruit  that  is  well  prepared 
and  is  suitable  for  table,  and  could  pot  it  on  the  market  and  in  some 
manner  suppress  the  other,  we  could  not  do  a  better  thing  for  our  Cali- 
fornia fruit  industry.  Whether  this  organization  can  do  anything  of 
that  kind  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  very  much  interested;  I  felt  indig- 
nant that  we  were  thus  s,windled,  that  we  were  having  palmed  off  as  our 
California  fruit,  fruit  that  was  neither  grown  nor  prepared  here,  and  I 
could  see  that  it  was  working  an  injury,  so  that  for  years  therewill  be 
no  demand  for  California  fruit  in  such  places. 

Mr.  Adams:  Do  you  think  that  that  evil  of  adulteration  or  fraudulent 
practice  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  call  for  any  expression  of  opinion 
or  any  action  from  any  horticultural  body  in  this  State,  or  is  it  merely 
a  trifling  matter  which  occurred  in  one  or  two  instances? 

Slit.  Allen:  It  was  pretty  widespread.  I  will  give  this  as  a  sug- 
gestion, and  perhaps  a  wiser  man  can  work  it  out.  It  seems  to  me 
if  there  could  be  a  little  pamphlet  prepared,  giving  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  brands,  not  personal  brands  now,  but  kinds  of  fruit; 
that  the  dried  Prune  d'Aj^n  was  so  and  so  in  appearance,  tasted  so  and 
ra;  the  Silver  prune  was  so  and  so,  and  the  Egg  plum,  and  so  on;  a 
general  description  of  our  dried  fruits,  with  or  without  cuts,  and  I  do 
not  think  cuts  would  be  necessary.  If  that  could  be  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  East  it  would  help  to  mitigate  the  trouble. 
They  seem  to  be  exceedingly  anxious,  particularly  the  wholesale  dealers 
there  in  Pittsburg,  to  get  into  closer  connection  with  the  grower,  "  We 
do  not  want  to  go  through  all  this  manipulation;  why  don't  you  have 
some  organization  there,  so  that  we  can  buy  from  responsible  organiza- 
tions in  your  State,  and  buj'  direct,  and  not  through  the  brokers  and 
middlemen?"  They  say:  "Of  course  we  can't  buy  from  individual 
growers,  we  don't  know  you."  I  returned  the  compliment  and  said: 
"We  do  not  know  you."  "No,"  he  said,  "but  you  can  go  to  'Dunn's 
Commercial  Register,'  and  you  can  find  out  all  about  ue,  and  we  can't 
find  out  anything  about  you.  If  we  buy  of  you,  we  have  no  guarantee 
at  all.  If  you  can  get  any  organization  to  give  us  any  guarantee  that 
ice  can  buy  direct  your  California  fruit,  you  will  get  our  trade."  That 
is  one  point  that  may  work. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Allen  if  he  thinks  they  scratch 
off  the  names  on  the  boxes? 

Mr.  Allen:  I  found  boxes  that  obviously  had  every  trace  taken  oft 
that  was  put  on  by  the  grower;  and  nothing  that  we  grow,  nothing  that  ■ 
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my  fi-iend  Mr.  Morrell  grows,  nothing  of  that  kind  that  we  have  sup- 
posed was  getting  a  little  reputation  there,  had  any  name  or  any  traceB 
of  any  on.  They  do  not  know  where  they  come  from.  All  that  I  found 
east  of  Chicago  had  the  name  removed,  and  a  new  stamp  put  on.  I  had 
vainly  hoped  we  would  get  a  little  reputation,  but  there  was  not  any- 
thing of  that.  It  was  not  so  in  Chicago;  I  attended  the  fruit  sales  in 
Chicago,  and  1  found  Mr,  Buck's  and  Mr,  Block's  fruit  sold  green  with 
their  stamp  on;  but  when  we  got  east  of  there  the  dried  fruit  is  not  au 
sold — it  is  with  the  name  of  the  broker. 

Mr.  Clast,in:  I  wish  to  state  on  this  subject,  that  the  orange  growen 
of  Riverside  have  endeavored  to  solve  this  problem  in  this  way,  by 
organizing  a  fruit  growers'  association,  adopting  a  trademark,  having  it 
registered,  and  having  the  trademark  placed  in  such  a  way  that  when 
it  is  placed  upon  a  package  the  package  cannot  be  opened  without  dis- 
turbing the  trademark.  On  that  trademark  is  a  statement  of  the  pk« 
where  the  fruit  is  raised  and  packed,  so  that  any  person  buying  pack- 
ages with  that  trademark  on  will  have  the  guarantee  that  it  is  raised 
and  packed  there.  With  that  trademark,  which  is  established  under 
the  signature  and  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  guaranteeing  the 
reliability  of  the  fruit  which  it  covers,  it  eeems  to  me  that  that  miglt 
be  done  in  any  place. 

Ms-  Adams:  I  believe  from  what  Professor  Allen  has  told  me  at  ofhet 
times,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could  engage 
the  attention  of  the  fruit  growers  here,  and  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  bring- 
ing up  these  things  and  talking  about  them  without  trying  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  considei 
this  subject  and  report  thereon. 


President  Cooper  appointed  E,  F,  Adams,  D,  M.  Locke,  and  Geo. 
Hussmann.  , 

COMMITTEB  ON  EXHIBITS. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  examine  the  exhibits,  and  on  resolu- 
tions: H.  C.  Dillon,  of  Long  Beach;  Fred.  C.  Miles,  of  Penryn;  G.  1. 
Mitchell,  of  Pomona;  R.  C.  Kelle,  of  Yuba  City,  and  H.  Hamilton,  oi 
Orange. 

Recess  was  then  taken  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

PRTJNING'. 

By  R.  C.  Kblm,  of  Yuba  City. 

I  am  a  thorough  advocate  of  priming,    You  can  refer  to  some  of  otn 

oldest  growers  in  the  State,  Senator  Buck,  A.  T.  Hatch,  W.  W.  Smith' 

General  Bidwell,  Thomas  Garey,  and  others  throughout  the  State,  aol 

you  can  get  their  ideas  of  pruning  and  yet  not  know  how  to  prune  untf 
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you  have  had  some  practical  experience.  The  subject  has  been  taken 
up  here,  since  this  Convention  has  met,  as  to  the  style  of  pruning.  I, 
for  one,  advocate  low  pruning.  I  had  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  prun- 
iog  at  the  Sacramento  Convention  in  1885,  and  I  still  hold  to  the  same 
points  I  tried  to  explain  at  that  time.  Low  pruning  was  considered  by 
a  great  many  as  objectionable  on  account  of  cultivation.  We  have  at 
the  present  time  appliances  so  that  we  can  cultivate  by  horse-power 
and  get  as  close  to  our  trees  as  we  can  with  high  pruning,  and  in  fact  1 
think  we  can  get  closer  to  the  trees  and  do  more  thorough  work  with 
less  injury  to  the  trees  than  we  can  with  high  pruning.  For  instance, 
a  man  wants  to  pruue  his  trees  high;  what  he  calls  high  pruning  would 
be  a  five  or  six-foot  body  perhaps,  or  we  will  say  four  feet;  when  he  tries 
to  plow  close  to  that  tree,  which  he  will  endeavor  to  do,  he  is  going  to 
injure  the  limba  and  tear  the  branches  off  a  great  deal  worse  than  when 
he  is  plowing  a  tree  that  is  well  pruned  and  simply  rub  the  outer 
branches  or  limbs,  which  will  give  way  either  to  the  harness  or  to  the 
plow.  A  great  point  in  favof  of  low  pruning  is  that  we  thereby  save  a 
great  expense  in  gathering  our  fruit,  and  we  can  balance  our  trees  much 
easier  by  low  pruning;  we  can  shape  them  so  that  if  they  are  inclined 
to  lean  too  much  one  way  we  can  cut  off  some  of  the  lower  branches 
and  straighten  the  trees.  The  expense  of  gathering  fruit  with  step- 
ladders  from  high-pruned  trees  is  enormous;  a  man  cannot  gather  one 
fourth  as  much  fruit  from  a  high  ladder  as  he  can  from  the  ground.  I 
have  not  any  particular  point  that  might  be  new  to  fruit  growers  that  I 
think  of  to  bring  before  this  Convention.  I  simply  mention  these  points 
BO  as  to  bring  about  a  general  discussion  of  the  matter. 


DisauasiON  on  pruhing. 

Mb.  Cooper:  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Kells) 
calls  "low"  pruning  and  "high"  pruning? 

Mf.  Kells:  Six  years  ago  we  set  out  an  orchard  of  eighty  acres;  we 
cut  our  trees  as  they  came  from  the  nursery  back  to  an  average  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  cutting  close  to  a  bud,  so  that  we  would  not 
have  too  much  of  a  dry  snag  left  after  the  tree  began  to  grow;  that 
made  the  bodies  not  over  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  the  buds 
Btart  at  about  that  height.  All  young  orchards  that  have  been  put  out 
in  our  neighborhood  since  then  have  been  pruned  pretty  much  'after 
that  fashion.  That  is  what  we  call  low  pruning  in  starting  a  tree.  We 
believe  in  thorough  pruning  back  the  first  two  or  three  years,  cutting 
back  fully  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  first  year's  growth  after  planting, 
following  the  second  year  by  cutting  back  to  one  third  of  the  second 
year's  growth.  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  has  laid  down  plans  for  pruning  at 
different  times  before  this  Convention,  and  has  laid  out  in  his  manner 
of  pruning  a  very  careful  system,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
one  who  can  follow  any  particular  plan  of  that  kind  and  make  pruning 
fluccessful  by  trying  to  keep  his  trees  in  uniform  shape, 

Mb.  Cooper:  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Kells  what  season  of  the 
year  we  should  prune  trees? 

Mr.  Kells:  I  will  state  that  we  begin  pruning  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  as  soon  as  we  can  get  at  it  after  the  leaves  are  off.  We  are  prun- 
ing apricots  now  in  our  locality. 
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Me.  Adams:  I  notice  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  they  commence  prun- 
ing as  aoon  as  they  get  the  Irait  out  of  the  way,  while  the  leaves  aw 
etill  on  as  thick  as  ever,  and  before  they  begin  to  turn  at  all.  I  will 
inquire  whether  the  gentleman  inowe  of  any  objection  to  that  practice? 

Mr.  Kells:  I  do  not,  ao  far  as  I  am  concerned,  except  that  it  is  a 
little  more  expensive.  I  think  you  cannot  make  as  much  speed  in 
pruning  when  the  leaves  are  on  as  yoii  can  when  they  are  shed. 

Mr.  Hall:  In  some  sections  they  prune  the  trees  in  June,  when 
they  are  growing.     I  would  like  to  hear  about  that. 

Mr,  Kells:  I  would  call  that  "summer", pruning,  My  experience  m 
summer  pruning  is  not  very  uatiefactoi-y.  Our  trees  produce  so  many 
new  laterals  and  branches  that  we  think  we  are  making  too  much  of  a 
broom-shaped  concern  to  the  tree — too  many  clusters  coming  together— 
so  we  do  not  think  summer  pruning  is  advantageous  in  our  section. 

Mb.  Adams:  I  was  going  to  say  this:  A  tree  from  either  striking  i 
poor  stratum  of  soil,  or  some  injury  to  the  root,  or  Irom  some  cause,  fails 
or  has  very  little  growth;  now,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  and  produc- 
ing new  wood,  is  there  any  objection  to  pruning  back  into  the  old  wood? 

Mr.  Kells:  None,  except  you  lose  your  fruit  crop  if  your  trees  are 
old  enough  to  bear.  If  you  cut  off  your  old  wood  you  cut  off  your  fruit 
wood. 

Mr.  Adams:  What  you  cut  off  you  lose,  but  what  is  left,  perhaps, 
is  as  much  as  you  desire  the  tree  to  bear,  I  want  to  know  if  there  is 
any  experience  of  any  injury  at  all,  except  the  loss  of  the  fruit,  whers 
you  actually  cut  off  the  old  wood? 

Mr.  Kells:  I  should  think  that  cutting  back  would  be  a  benefit  to 
some  trees. 

Mk.  Hall  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  for  information  respecting  the 
first  pruning  of  the  olive  where  it  is  raised  from  the  limb-cutting.  Aa  at 
present  advised,  I  am  told  to  uncover  the  cutting  and  cut  off  all  that 
part  of  the  cutting,  except  where  the  root  was  formed,  with  a  sharp  flai, 
and  then  tie  it  up  to  a  post,  and  so  forth.  I  find  that  very  difficult  in 
operation,  and  that  it  disturbs  the  roots  materially  and  impairs  the 
growth  of  the  tree.     If  there  ie  any  better  way  I  would  like  to  know  it 

Mb.  Stewart:  I  think  there  can  be  no  general  rule  laid  down  &' 
pruning;  a  man  has  to  study  his  tree  and  his  soil  and  then  do  it.  I 
know  people  come  to  me  and  say:  "Why  do  you  go  in  for  this  low  prun- 
ing and  then  advocate  high  pruning?"  I  used  to  think  that  people  who 
adpficated  high  pruning  were  fools,  but  a  little  experience  teaches  mt 
that  they  were  not;  in  certain  cases  they  were  wise.  For  instance,  prunei 
I  would  train  low,  a  low  head,  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet;  but  if  we  aff 
to  take  a  walnut  or  a  Newtown  Pippin  apple  I  never  would  think  of  suii 
a  thing.  I  cut  my  Bellflowers  down  that  way;  now  they  are  in  bearinS 
and  what  is  the  consequence?  They  bear,  and  this  -branch  goes  w»J 
down  to  the  ground,  then  that  branch  goes  down,  and  scarcely  anythicif 
is  left  of  my  Bellflowers.  I  didn't  understand  altogether  the  questii* 
the  gentleman  wanted  to  ask. 

Mb.  Hall:  For  instance,  there  is  an  olive  cutting  eighteen  or  twen*? 
inches  long  placed  in  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  it  beginsK 
sprout  from  near  the  upper  end;  after  the  root  is  formed  what  will  jt* 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  cutting?  I  am  advised  to  uncover  and  cut  it  t® 
with  a  sharp  saw,  and  then  tie  up  the  sprout  to  a  thick  post. 

Me.  Stewart:  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  safe  to  leave  it.     My  pii*" 
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cipal  object  in  olive  planting  ia,  first  of  all,  to  get  a  good  root  above 
ei-errthing  else;  let  ail  suckers  grow  the  first  year;  afterwards,  if  the 
tree  has  grown  well,  prune  it  to  one  branch,  cut  off  the  top  and  let  it 
form  a  head. 

ilE.  Buck:  I  would  agree  with  Mr,  Kells  in  nearly  everything  he  has 
said.  I  consider  low  pruning  advantageous,  in  our  section  decidedly 
so,  and  unless  absolutely  obliged  to,  on  account  of  too  heavy  a  growth 
in  summer  and  breaking  by  wind  in  the  fall  on  young  prunes,  I  never 
BTJuld  summer  prune.  I  would  hardly  go  as  low  as  Mr.  Kells  said, 
though  I  would  cut  them  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  which 
I  call  low  pruning.  I  think  it  is  more  advantageous;  you  get  a  better 
sbaped  tree,  easier  handled,  and  I  believe  just  as  easily  worked.  Now, 
in  reference  to  the  apple  tree,  I  presume  the  gentleman  is  correct;  that 
high  pruning  would  be  better  for  apples  than  low  pruning;  that  the 
body  should  probably  be  higher;  but  for  a  peach,  or  an  apricot,  or  a 
plum,  or  a  prune,  I  believe  that  that  is  more  satisfactory  in  our  section, 
and  I  would  prune  the  first  and  the  second  year  so  that  I  would  not 
have  the  limbs  bear  down  or  come  down  to  the  ground.  I  would  prune 
60  that  I  would  have  a  strong,  heavy  fork  at  the  upper  end  of  the  body 
of  the  tree. 
Me.  Adams:  How  would  you  manage  that  with  the  Bartlett  pear? 
Mb.  Buck:  I  would  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Bartlett  pear,  running 
from  the  first  year  one  set  of  shoots  higher  than-  the  other.  A  Bartlett 
pear,  of  course,  grows  very  straight  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and 
as  they  begin  to  bear  they  will  come  out;  then  after  they  are  bearing  to 
any  extent  you  want  to  prune  the  other  way;  your  limbs  will  come 
down  to  the  ground  after  they  commence  to  bear. 

Mb.  Adams:  Bartlett  pears  give  me  more  trouble  than  anything  else. 
I  have  hardly  been  able  to  prune  them  so  that  I  would  not  have  to  cut 
them  ofi^  when  they  begin  to  bear. 

Mb.  Bock:  We  have  a  great  many  Bartlett  pears,  and  we  prune  them 
but  little  until  they  commence  to  hear,  except  cutting  off  the  ends  of 
the  limbs;  then  when  they  commence  to  bear  you  have  got  to  prune 
them  up. 

Mb,  Adams:  I  have  one  more  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  So  far 
IB  I  am  concerned,  I  think  I  know  something  about  the  care  of  trees 
and  the  pruning  in  their  younger  stages.  My  own  trees  are  coming  to 
an  age  where  they  are  beginning  to  bear  and  stop  that  excessive  growth. 
Of  course  one  can  go  into  an  orchard  and  see  points  that  need  be  re- 
moved in  any  tree;  but  as  I  look  over  my  orchard  this  year,  after  the 
bearing  of  last  year,  on  many  of  the  thrifty,  healthy  trees  I  see  no  occa- 
sion to  prune  at  ail,  except  to  remove  here  and  there  a  limb.  For  any 
ayetematic  pruning  of  the  whole  tree  I  see  no  reason,  for  the  growth  has 
not  been  so  great  that  any  fruit  that  comes  upon  it  is  liable  to  break  it 
down.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  it  is  the  general  practice  to  keep  on 
with  the  systematic  and  regular  pruning  of  the  limbs,  or  whether  there 
is  a  time  when  this  systematic  pruning  stops? 

Me.  Mc Williams:  I  have  had  some  thirty  years'  experience  in  prun- 
ing, and  some  time  ago  there  were  two  expert  pruners  came  to  me  and 
said:  "We  have  got  certificates  from  the  best  orchardists  in  the  State  as 
being  professional  pruners."  I  said:  "Gentlemen,  you  are  the  very 
men  I  am  not  looking  for."  Later  I  asked  another  man  if  he  had  ever 
pruned,  and  he  said:  "  I  have  never  pruned  a  tree  in  my-Jjfe."    And  I. 
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Baid:  "You  are  the  man  I  am  looking  for,"  I  have  experimented  a 
great  deal  in  pruning  trees,  and  I  am  tired  of  cutting  ofl'  all  the  fruit,  and 
throwing  it  into  the  brush  pile  and  burning  it.  Last  year  I  put  out 
some  ninety  acres  of  peaches  in  Colusa  County  on  rich,  fertUe  soil.  In 
my  experience  I  have  never  seen  a  man  so  poor  but  what  he  could 
always  give  his  rich  neighbor  ideas  how  to  mate  money,  and  I  never 
have  seen  a  man  that  has  ever  raised  a  ti-ee  in  this  country  but  what 
he  could  give  good  advice  in  hie  own  estimation  as  regards  how  to 
prune;  but  on  account  of  our  rich  soil  and  out  fine  climate  it  will  pro- 
duce a  tree,  and  he  claims  all  the  credit  for  his  expert  pruning.  A  man 
came  to  me  two  years  ago  and  said:  "You  are  not  pruning  your  trees 
enough."  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  low  pruning,  especially  the  peach, 
and  furthermore,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  planting  the  dormant  bud; 
if  you  want  a  beautiful  peach  orchard  it  will  gi'ow  out  uniformly,  and 
produce  trees  armed  by  nature,  if  you  will  cultivate  your  trees  in  a 
proper  manner.  This  gentleman  came  in  and  said:  "Let  us  try  this 
experiment;  I  want  to  cut  this  row  back  two  thirds."  I  was  cutting 
them  about  one  fourth.  We  were  right  on  a  row  in  the  center  of  the 
peach  trees  that  were  not  cut  at  all,  and  now,  sir,  those  trees  that  I 
had  not  cut  at  all,  except  pruning  the  awkward  twisting  limbs,  are  decid- 
edly the  finest  row  of  trees  I  have  got  in  my  orchard.  I  find  in  my 
experience  that  we  are  pruning  entirely  too  much,  both  the  peach  and 
the  prune,  and  I  have  left  nature  to  take  her  course  to  a  great  extent  to 
prune  those;  thin  more  and  prune  less,  and  you  will  have  a  finer  article 
of  fruit. 

Mr.  Hu33MANn:  I  believe  the  whole  subject  of  pruning  can  be  put  in 
a  nutshell  by  saying  that  the  pruner,  whatever  tree  he  is  to  handle, 
must  be  a  thinking  and  an  observing  man;  prune  a  tree  just  according 
to  its  habit;  for  instance,  if  a  man  wants  to  go  into  an  apple  orchard  and 
prune  every  variety  alike,  even  to  a  certain  height,  he  will  find  himself, 
as  Dr.  Stewart  observes,  very  much  embarrassed  after  a  time,  A  man 
must  use  his  judgment  and  know  the  variety  he  has  to  prune,  and  the 
kind  of  fruit  he  has  to  prune;  you  can  come  here  and  talk  for  hours  and 
days  together  about  pruning,  and  each  one  can  give  his  experience,  and 
go  back  not  much  wiser  than  he  was  before. 

Mrs.  McCann:  Anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  trees  has  some- 
what the  experience  of  this  gentleman.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  W 
let  a  professional  pruner  loose  in  your  grounds,  for  the  more  wood  they 
take  off  the  bigger  the  job  they  have  before  them  and  the  better  delighted 
they  seem  to  be,  until  I  have  concluded  that  I  didn't  want  my  trees  pro- 
fessionally pruned,  and  looked  for  the  man  that  didn't  know  a  singi' 
thing  about  pruning,  but  to  obey  me;  and  then  armed  with  a  fishing 
.  pole  I  pointed  to  the  place  I  wanted  cut  and  said:  "Saw  there;" and 
around  the  tips  of  the  trees,  where  it  was  thin,  I  found  there  wouli) 
be  three  buds  on  a  little  limb,  and  if  they  were  all  turning  that  wayi 
watched  for  the  bud  that  turned  this  way,  and  if  they  were  all  going 
that  way  I  trained  a  dozen  buds  the  other  way,  cutting  just  a  littl' 
above  the  outgoing  bud  so  as  to  throw  from  the  single  stump  a  strong 
limb  and  balance  my  tree  by  nature's  plan,  and  not  by  propping  it  up 
with  a  fence  rail. 

Mr.  Cadwell,  of  Healdsburg:  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experienc* 
in  pruning;  at  first  I  pruned  low  on  account  of  being  near  the  coasl. 
and  having  a  good  deal  of  wind  I  supposed  it  was  necessary  in  order  tt 
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keep  the  trees  in  any  shape.  I  have  mostly  apples,  pears,  and  cherries, 
but  apples  I  am  speaking  of  more  particularly.  I  used  to  cut  my  trees 
back,  and  the  next  year  I  would  have  some  ten  to  twenty  sprouts  to  cut 
off,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  not  right,  and  read  every 
theory  I  could  find  until  I  became  perfectly  disgusted,  and  changed  the 
thing  around  and  thought  I  would  try  a  few  trees  and  let  nature  take 
her  course.  Many  trees  have  died  out  of  the  orchard,  and  I  put  in  young 
trees  and  let  them  grow  until  they  got  fully  in  bearing,  probably  three 
years;  the  second  year  they  bear  tolerably  well,  and  the  third  year  the 
branches  bend  down  with  fruit;  any  one  with  common  sense  could 
prune  a  tree  after  that;  they  will  send  up  shoots  that  form  a  wide  top 
and  you  have  a  fine  tree.  Let  that  tree  go  on  as  nature  intended.  I  do 
not  prune  at  all  only  the  new  branches,  and  to  get  my  horse  near  the 
tree  I  cut  it  probably  three  feet  high,  and  then  if  there  is  a  branch  that 
comes  down  in  the  way  I  cut  it  ofl'  to  get  under  the  tree,  I  have  done 
that  for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  I  have  got  trees  that  are 
over  thirty  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  across,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and 
I  do  not  calculate  to  prune  them  until  it  is  really  necessary,  since  nature 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can,  and  I  find  it  profitable  to  let 
nature  take  her  course.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  apple  and 
pear  trees;  my  cherry  trees  get  but  very  little  pruning, 

Mb.  Johnstok,  of  Courtland:  This  question  of  pruning  is  one  so  divers- 
ified that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  any  one  person  to  lay  down  a  rule 
that  can  govern  all  sections  and  all  circumstances.  The  difl'erent  local- 
ities require  different  treatment  of  the  trees,  80  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  State  mstitution  of  this  kind,  representing  all  the  people  of  this  beau- 
tiful State,  to  come  to  any  conclusion  or  establish  any  definite  system 
for  the  people  all  over  the  State.  This  discussion  has  reminded  me  of 
a  little  story.  There  were  five  or  six  ladies  who  met  together  and  they 
discussed  the  question  of  handling  husbands,  and  they  concluded  to 
have  an  afternoon  tea  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  each  other  upon 
the  question;  so  they  met,  and  each  one  explained  the  manner  in  which 
she  handled  her  husband,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  those  ladies  differed  as  widely  as  the  experience  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  discussed  the  question  of  pruning  this  afternoon;  for  upon 
comparing  notes  they  found  that  each  one  had  a  different  husband  to 
train.  Now,  these  gentlemen  who  have  so  eloquently  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  pruning  are  from  different  localities;  they  have  different  orchards, 
different  varieties  of  fruit;  some  of  them  plant  their  trees  fifteen  or  six- 
teen feet  apart,  and  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  claim  to  have  these 
great  big  apple  trees,  have  them  probably  forty  feet  apart;  some  of  them 
are  training  peach  trees  in  our  hot  valleys  where  they  can  only  raise 
good  peaches,  and  others  are  raising  pears  and  apples  in  the  mountains 
where  they  can  only  raise  good  apples.  In  order  to  understand  this 
question  you  must  visit  the  orchards  in  your  particular  locality;  go  to 
the  successful  orchardist  in  your  neighborhood  and  pattern  after  him; 
don't  come  to  the  Horticultural  Convention  where  members  come  from 
all  over  the  State, 

Mr.  Cadwell:  Some  remarks  were  made  here  in  regard  to  the  plant- 
ing of  young  trees.  Along  the  coast  where  I  am  I  did  not  take  the 
advice  of  the  nurseryman,  and  I  have  kept  getting  older  trees,  and 
older  trees,  till  I  put  out  four-year  old  trees;  and  the  large  trees  that  I 
Bpeak  of  were  put  out  four  years  old  in  a  barley  field — just  two  or  three 
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furrows  plowed,  and  put  in — and  I  have  teen  the  most  successful  that 
way  of  any — not  wishing  to  say  that  I  am  the  only  man  that  is  succesB- 
ful,  but  my  nurseryman  told  me  they  would  not  grow  at  all,  The 
next  year  I  put  out  four-year  old  trees,  cut  them  down  to  three  feet, 
and  put  a  graft  in  them,  and  the  next  year  they  bore;  and  I  assure  yon 
they  are  as  fine  trees  as  you  ever  saw.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  any 
one  else  ehonld  follow  my  example,  because  he  might  not  be  successful 
However,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  do  prune  too  much.  Now,  neai-  Santi 
Kosa,  if  you  take  the  same  plan  that  they  do  at  Vacaville,  you  will  be 
like  the  man  that  I  sold  trees  to  in  the  early  days,  who  wanted  to  knot 
the  reason  why  the  trees  didn't  bear.  He  said  that  hie  neighbor's  ttm 
were  bearing  nicely,  whom  I  had  sold  trees  too.  I  said:  "  What  is  lie 
matter?"  and  he  said  he  didn't  know — to  come  down  and  see.  I  went 
down,  and  told  him  that  he  had  cut  the  fruit  buds  off — and  there  are 
many  that  do  the  same  thing.  There  are  men  around  Santa  Rosa 
raising  prunes  that  cut  them  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  other  localitieB, 
and  the  consequence  is  they  get  no  fruit — only  a  tremendous  growth  of 
wood.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  cut  too  much,  and  get  too  much  wood. 
Let  nature  have  a  show  to  form  and  mature  the  fruit,  and  they  will 
beai'. 

J.  M.  Benson,  of  Elliott:  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  McWilliaim 
about  dormiant  buds  being  as  good  a  tree  as  you  can  plant,  but  tbej 
require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  A  few  years  ago  I  plantd 
dormant  buds,  and  also  June  buds  of  the  peach,  and  the  dormant  budi 
to-day  show  the  best  trees,  but  it  is  the  .result  of  care  in  growing  tbe 
trees  and  keeping  close  watch,  and  having  a  rabbit-tight  fence  around 
them.  The  gentlemau  speaks  of  letting  nature  take  her  course.  If  te 
will  visit  San  Joaquin  County  and  go  around  that  county  he  will  b« 
apricot  and  peach  trees  running  rampant,  and  he  will  want  to  checl 
thera  a  little  bit.  I  think  this  is  a  problem  all  must  solve  for  them- 
selves. Now,  as  to  prune,  almond,  pear,  and  apple,  I  do  not  believe  in 
too  much  cutting;  I  have  some  prunes  three  years  old,  and  when  I 
planted  them  out  I  headed  them  back  to  twenty  inches.  The  bodia 
now  are  two  feet  high;  they  stretch,  they  say;  and  I  got  some  June  bud! 
of  the  almond  from  Mr.  Hatch  {they  are  very  fine  trees),  and  all  I  intend 
to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  branches  in  the  way  of  the  plow,  thin  out  a  little 
and  let  them  grow.  The  prune  I  headed  in  last  winter,  and  got  mraf 
sprouts  there  Uian  you  ever  saw,  but  the  fittest  will  survive,  and  whe> 
they  get  to  bearing  I  thiuk  they  will  stop  growing;  but  as  to  the  peack 
and  apricot  I  think  you  have  got  to  head  them  in,  and  severely,  too;  K 
you  do  not  they  will  run  up  into  unsightly  poles  and  break  down. 

Mb.  Block:  I  would  like  to  ask  when  those  second  quality  trees  were 
set  out,  with  the  first  quality  one  year  old;  were  they  both  pruned  alib. 
and  how  high  were  they  cut  from  the  ground?  My  experience  is,  thai 
if  you  put  in  a  two-year  old  tree  and  cut  it  a  little  more  than  you  wonW 
a  one-year  old  tree — cut  them  both  pretty  well,  but  see  to  it  that  th* 
two-year  old  tree  is  cut  lower — it  will  do  very  well-  It  is  possible  thi* 
insects  get  in,  and  also  that  the  borer  gets  in  afterwards.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  in  regard  to  pruning:  You  can  adopt  here  no  method  thatiri) 
apply  to  ail  trees  or  to  all  localities;  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  Y(" 
take,  for  instance,  as  an  illustration,  the  Early  Crawford  peach  aud  Hf 
Late  Crawford  peach;  to  trim  them  in  the  same  locality  alike  I  thinki' 
a  great  mistake;  and  why?     The  Early  Crawford  peach  makes  its  frail 
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buds  at  the  upper  end  of  the  limb;  the  Late  Crawford  peach  will  make 
its  fruit  buds  from  the  very  bottom  up;  consequently,  if  you  trim  them 
both  alike  you  will  find  your  mistake.  The  disposition  of  the  Late 
Crafftbrd  peaeh  is  to  run  away  out,  and  you  are  going  to  have  a  very 
high  tree  that  will  bend  down.  You  can  get  an  equal  quantity  of  fruit 
from  both  of  them  by  trimming  one  higher — the  Early  Crawford,  You 
have  got  to  see  where  the  fruit  buds  are.  I  have  seen  many  professional 
pruners  who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  fruit  bud  and  any 
other.  They  have  started  in  to  prune  an  Early  Crawford  peach  and  cut 
away  all  the  fruit  buds;  or  prune  a  Late  Crawford  and  leave  too  many, 
cutting  them  both  alike.  A  pruner  must  understand  what  a  fruit  bud 
is,  and  what  is  not,  and  prune  accordingly.  I  believe  a  great  deal  in 
following  nature;  but  you  are  not  going  far  enough  in  connection  with 
nature,  that  is,  if  you  want  to  follow  that  practice;  you  have  got  to  let 
the  cows,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  everything  else  roam  in  your  orchard, 
and  they  will  assist  you  in  pruning  your  trees  properly.  I  believe  nature 
has  provided  for  it;  that  the  trees  that  require  pruning  probably  have 
leaves  that  are  a  little  sweeter  than  the  others,  so  that  these  animals 
may  prune  them  better  than  one  of  our  professional  pruners.  I  had  a 
good  deal  rather  have  them  than  nine  tenths  of  the  professional  pruners 
that  I  know. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Santa  Clara:  I  have  eleven  or  twelve  acres  of 
Moorpark  apricots;  they  are  shy  bearers,  and  have  borne  very  light 
crops  tor  two  or  three  years;  they  seem  to  be  healthy;  they  have  been 
regularly  pruned  until  within  the  last  two  years;  no  pruning  done  on 
them  last  year  at  all,  but  they  have  had  only  one  good  crop  in  eight 
years.  I  would  like  to  get  some  information  as  to  the  reason  of  that. 
Another  thing  I  want  to  ask  about  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
peach  borer?    It  affects  every  tree  that  is  on  peach  root. 

Mr.  Buck:  The  Moorpark  apricot  is  a  shy  bearer  in  very  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  yet  in  other  sections  the  Moorpark  bears  the  best  of 
any.  I  have  a  few  Moorpark  trees  at  Vacaville,  and  I  think  in  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  there  was  but  one  crop  of  any  account.  One  year  I 
had  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  as  much  in  all 
the  other  fourteen  years  as  I  did  in  that  one;  so  that  the  Moorpark  is 
almost  an  absolute  failure  in  our  locality.  It  bears  better  in  Alameda 
and  Santa  Clara  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hussmanb:  The  peach  borer  enters  just  below  the  collar  of  the 
tree,  and  you  see  the  sap  oozing  out;  the  only  remedy  that  I  know  of 
la  to  cut  it  out,  and  put  some  ashes  over  the  collar  of  the  tree.  It  is 
very  much  more  troublesome  in  the  East  than  here,  but  it  is  very 
destructive  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  As  to  the  Moorpark  apricot,  if 
they  were  my  trees  I  would  graft  them  over  to  something  better. 

Mr,  McWilliams:  There  are  two  kinds  of  peach  borers  that  prey  upon 
my  trees,  though  neither  one  of  them  is  a  great  disadvantage.  There  is 
one  that  we  call  the  peach  moth,  that  is  not  like  the  codlin  moth;  it  eats 
a  little  around  the  stem  of  the  peach,  but  does  not  penetrate  to  any 
depth.  It  is  not  the  great  terror  we  expected  it  would  be.  This  borer 
does  not  confine  its  attacks  particularly  to  the  peach,  but  every  kind  or 
variety  of  wood  where  the  sap  ceases  to  flow.  I  have  seen  the  worm 
that  produces  what  is  called  the  "  stag  "  beetle,  the  largest  beetle  known, 
and  then  it  comes  down  to  this  worm  spoken  of.  Now,  whenever  a  tree 
is  planted  out,  if  you  notice  a  little  bug  that  is  not  ovw-l^alf  an  inch  « 
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long,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  shell  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  then  whai 
it  hatches  out  it  commences  its  work,  and  whenever  it  comes  in  contad 
with  the  sap  that  is  freely  flowing  it  stops;  but  if  the  tree  is  a  little  sun- 
burned on  that  aide  it  will  continue  on  that  side  and  travel  up  and 
down,  and  finally  make  its  winter  quarters  in  the  center  of  the  tree; 
then  he  has  done  his  work,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  him  anj 
longer.  You  need  not  cut  him  out,  because  he  will  come  out  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  a  full-fledged  beetle,  and  then  he  is  ready  for  bus- 
ness.  In  order  to  prevent  that,  if  you  will  take  the  same  kind  of  wai 
you  used  in  grafting  the  tree  and  put  a  little  on  the  sunny  side,  or  cul- 
tivate the  trees  well  and  keep  the  sap  flowing,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
this  borer. 

Mr.  Cadwell:  The  reason  of  that  ie  the  burning  of  the  tree  by  tiie 
sun.  It  is  all  in  the  bark;  whenever  the  bark  sours  you  can  find  thea 
in  the  tree. 

Mb.  Adams:  Let  me  ask  -whether  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  would  not 
be  effective? 

Ma.  Cadwell:  I  have  never  found  it  so  much  so  as  a  little  shade  of 
some  kind,  either  a  shingle  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  keep  the  sun 
away.     They  will  never  lay  eggs  unless  the  sap  sours. 

Mb.  Slaughteb:  In  Delaware  we  prune  very  little,  except  taking  onl 
the  dead  wood  and  broken  limbs.  My  friend  spoke  about  the  trots 
growing  there  in  the  corners  of  the  fence;  they  won't  grow  there.  Thej 
used  to  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  now  we  have  to  put  them  up  where  m 
can  cultivate;  still  we  do  very  little  pruning,  except  as  I  have  mi, 
taking  out  the  dead  wood  and  cutting  back.  When  we  want  to  puti 
new  top  on  a  tree  we  would  then  cut  it  off.  As  to  the  gentlemwi 
inquiring  about  his  apricots,  my  advice  would  be  to  take  a  mattock 
and  dig  them  out  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  1 
think  that  would  be  the  most  profitable  way  to  handle  them. 

Mb.  Locke:  I  am  a  professional  non-pruner;  1  believe  a  great  dealii 
nature.  This  discussion  seems  to  be  interminable  from  the  diversity!^ 
conditions  under  which  each  one  is  placed.  I  have  heard  of  an  Imir 
man  who  was  taking  a  horseback  ride,  and  procured  a  horse  and  so 
forth,  but  he  mounted  so  that  his  head  and  the  horse's  were  facing » 
different  direction,  and  his  friend  said:  "Patrick,  you  have  gotonthit 
horse  wrong."  "Faith,"  said  he,  "how  do  you  know  which  way  Iud 
going  to  go?"  Now,  I  have  had  experience  in  the  peach  business  foi 
over  thirty  years,  and  I  have  a  little  orchard  alongside  of  the  road  whei" 
people  pass  and  they  criticise  my  pruning,  and  they  want  to  kno* 
why  I  didn't  prune  sooner  or  difierently,  and  I  thought  of  this  Irish- 
man, "  How  do  you  know  which  way  1  am  going,"  or  what  I  am  doiiij 
this  for.  They  know  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  I  aU 
pruning  those  trees.  I  have  often  lost  a  crop  of  peaches  by  frost.  Onf 
I  lost  three  crops  in  succession;  I  got  a  little  discouraged  at  thatsii 
said:  "  I  will  not  prune  them  until  I  find  the  frost  has  left  some  to  prao* 
off."  In  the  meantime  I  took  good  care  of  the  trees,  kept  them  nrf 
cultivated;  1  would  cut  out  some  of  the  biggest  branches,  but  I  won!' 
not  give  them  a  systematic  p run hig,  because  if  they  did  not  bear' 
would  lose  all  my  labor,  and  I  conceived  the  idea  that  I  would  losel* 
peaches  and  be  more  likely  to  get  a  crop  if  I  did  not  prune,  leaving  i* 
the  long  branches  growing  out;  also  that  the  leafing  out  of  the  treeW 
a  protective  influence  against  the  frost;  and  1  think  I  have  some  tf 
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dence  that  it  would  be  so;  in  fact,  one  year  after  I  had  taken  off 
considerable  brush  from  my  trees  I  took  some  of  it  and  threw  it  over 
one  tree  which  had  rather  a  broad  spreading  top,  so  that  I  could  do  so 
without  any  stepladder.  I  did  this  to  see  if  I  could  not  protect  it 
from  the  frost,  and  that  year  it  was  about  the  only  tree  I  had  peaches 
on;  it  did  protect  it.  It  was  the  same  as  leaving  the  limbs  on  late  and 
pruning  after  the  peaches  were  formed;  and  now  that  is  my  practice  and 
I  have  had  excellent  results,  the  best  I  have  had  in  my  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  years'  experience  in  growing  peaches  in  California.  I  leave 
my  peaches  before  I  prane  them  at  all  until  they  want  thinning,  until 
they  have  passed  the  frost;  then  I  take  my  stepladder  and  one  of  my 
men  and  tell  him  what  I  want.  We  commence  then  with  the  pruning 
shears  and  cut  off  those  limbs  that  are  full  of  peaches;  you  can  see  how 
much  of  a  limb  to  cut.  A  great  many  will  aay  you  have  got  to  cut  a 
great  deal  in  order  to  save  a  good  deal  of  the  labor  of  thinning,  but  how 
much  shall  you  cut  to  do  that?  If  from  the  frost  or  any  other  cause 
your  peach  tree  bears  very  sparsely,  you  cut  ofi'  two  thirds  of  the  last 
year's  growth.  If  the  trees  are  healthy  that  is  about  the  rule.  If  you 
keep  your  trees  growing  healthy  you  need  to  cut  off  two  thirds  for  the 
sake  of  thinning  the  fruit.  Suppose  you  go  at  it  and  do  that;  suppose 
a  frost  comes,  or  from  some  other  cause  your  peach  tree  bears  a  very 
light  crop;  don't  you  see  you  have  cut  off  a  great  deal  too  much.  You 
have  got  a  light  crop  on  your  trees,  whereas  if  yxyn  left  the  limbs  until 
you  discovered  how  much  fruit  you  really  had  on  them,  you  could  have 
so  pruned  as  to  have  a  nice  crop  of  peaches  that  year;  and,  by  the  Way, 
the  peach  tree,  if  well  taken  care  of,  ought  to  produce  a  fine  crop  every 
year.  I.  prune  the  tree  according  to  the  proportion  of  fruit  that  ia  on 
it.  If  the  limb  ia,  say  two  feet  long  with  only  four  or  five  peaches  on 
if,  I  will  see  how  far  they  are  apart;  in  general  I  calculate  to  prune 
])eaches  ao  that  they  shall  not  be  within  four  or  five  or  six  inches  of 
each  other.  One  other  thing  I  have  learned  from  experience:  after  a 
destructive  frost  the  only  peaches  we  would  have  would  be  on  the  top- 
most limbs  of  the  tree,  indicating  that  the  higher  you  get  from  the 
ground  the  less  frost.  Now,  I  prune  to  run  my  trees  up;  I  don't  care 
how  high  they  grow.  I  have  got  some  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  and  in 
many  years  all  the  peaches  I  get  will  be  on  those  tall  limbs.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  variety  of  peaches,  every  man  has  got  to  learn  for  himself 
the  variety  of  peaches  that  thrives  where  he  lives.  Here  in  this  county 
the  Late  Crawford,  which  has  been  recommended  to  us  as  a  fine  peach, 
does  nothing.  I  think  it  must  be  too  late. 
Recess  was  then  taken  till  evening  at  7:30. 
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FLORAL  CULTURE,  WILD  FLOWERS,  AND  ORMMENTAl 
PLANTS. 


"WTUS  FLOWEES. 

By  Miss  LitiiAS  Howaeb,  of  Santa  Croz. 


The  great  massof  wild  flowers  form  the  unooiiBldered  trifles  of  our 
fields  and  plains.  They  owe  no  thanks  to  man,  for  he  does  not  care  to 
perpetuate  them,  neither  have  they  fear  of  him,  for  they  do  not,  as  i 
class,  infringe  upon  his  domain.  A  few  may  please  him  by  their  bril- 
liancy of  coloring,  as  they  grow  in  masses,  and  blend  harmoniously  with 
some  pleasing  landscape;  their  patches  and  bands  of  blue  and  whiU, 
and  their  long  stretches  of  gold  and  orange  may  compel  attention  and 
even  admiration.  A  few  may  please  the  casual  observer  by  the  beautj 
or  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rose,  the  lily,  tie 
dicentre,  and  the  lady  slipper. 

A  few  have  become  general  favorites  on  account  of  their  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  form  and  color,  as  the  baby  blue  eyes  and  the  lilybell.  But  it 
remains  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  popular  expression  is  a  cynical  srails 
and  a  suppressed  murmur  of  weeds  when  the  subject  is  broached. 

Well,  there  are  weeds  and  weeds.  A  few  of  our  flowers  have  become 
social  outcasts,  and  lift  their  dainty  cups  rather  saucily,  without  ree«ii- 
ing  an  admiring  glance,  except  Irom  some  misguided  botanist,  or,  maybe, 
a  sentimental  but  unsophisticated  young  lady,  who  is  informed,  withi 
covert  smile,  that  she  may  have  a  whole  county  full,  and  welcome,  if  uhe 
will  only  pick  them  out.  The  bind  weed,  red  sorrel,  and  the  so-called 
yellow  heliotrope  may  serve  to  point  a  moral,  and  arouse  a  smile  at  the 
expense  of  an  enthusiast. 

Weeds?  And  how  different  they  really  are  from  weeds.  The  res! 
weed  is  as  much  of  an  aristocrat  aa  wheat  or  corn,  and  usually  gets  the 
same  amount  of  cultivation.  He  lives  by  his  wits,  but  gets  the  best  tbt 
land  afibrds.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  the  timid  one  that  peeps  uj 
along  the  wayside  or  in  neglected  fence  corners,  or  takes  unto  itself* 
bit  of  waste  land,  to  be  cast  out  the  first  time  the  soil  is  turned  by  tfc 
plow.  We  mean  the  kind  that  tries  to  take  the  whole  farm;  wanfalo 
grow  in  the  mellowest  soil;  overshadows  the  young  crop  above  ground, 
and  sends  out  milfions  of  little  roots  to  choke  it  off  under  ground.  Tt* 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  that  it  may  not  waste  its  substance  in  aho"' 
Its  seeds  are  produced  in  countless  numbers,  and  of  course  they  ai* 
ripened  and  scattered  before  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  gathered.  The^ 
seeds  are  furnished  with  quaint  devices  for  preservation  and  disseroinf 
tion,  as  burg  to  catch  the  coats  of  passing  animals,  little  hookB" 
anchor  themselves  to  the  ground  or  other  weeds,  twisted  awns  to  elitf 
to  the  ground,  down  that  will  float  them  far  and  wide  on  the  bree* 
and  lastly  a  bitter  or  nauseous  taste,  or  a  gummy  coat  to  discourage  tW 
browsing  propensity  of  animals.  Whatever  plan  man  or  beast  contri^** 
against  them  they  try  to  meet  it  in  time  with  a  cunning  device  for  defend 
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EO,  after  a  long  and  relentless  war,  our  most  troublesome  weeds  are  devel- 
oped. 

Their  vitality  has  furnished  a  subject  for  epigram  and  moral  in  all 
ages,  and  the  longer  they  have  contended  against  man  the  more  exasper- 
ating they  are.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  strong,  aggressive 
ireeds  of  older  settled  countries  overtop  and  thin  out  the  weeds  of  new 
eoantries  which  have  not  been  compelled  to  fight  for  their  lives.  So 
weeds  are  as  much  the  result  of  selection  as  the  giant  pansies,  rainbow 
rosea,  and  Japanese  chrysanthemums  of  the  horticulturist.  Then,  our 
flowers  being  the  result  of  modifying  circumstances  and  conditions 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  whatever  serves  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
in  our  cultivated  as  well  as  our  wild  species  is  the  sign  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  lives  to  him  who  reads. 

But  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  story,  and  if  the  thistle  and  the 
cactus  could  teU  of  their  wrongs,  no  doubt  the  story  would  reconcile  us  to 
their  prickly  skins.  If,  as  I  said,  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  what 
intelligence  we  must  grant  some  of  the  wild  flowers  of  our  hot,  dusty 
plains  and  hillsides-  There  grows  the  Mexican  poppy,  with  spines  and 
needles  that  would  outstick  a  Canada  thistle,  and  with  the  same  dusty, 
white  downed  leaves  as  its  thistle  neighbor.  A  casual  observer  would 
readily  mistake  it,  and  it  is  only  when  the  glory  of  its  delicate  white 
blossoms  are  unfolded  that  the  cheat  is  discovered.  Who  and  what  was 
the  enemy  against  which  the  cunning  flower  fairy  first  armed  himself? 
That  its  defense  is  secure,  the  rash  investigator  can  mournfully  testify. 

There  must  have  been  a  wonderful  omnivorous  beast  of  the  field 
prowhng  these  plains  in  those  old  days,  or  it  must  have  been  a  much 
starved  one,  for  this  poppy  is  not  the  only  plant  which  has  here  thrice 
armed  itself.  A  species  of  wild  sage  has  adopted  the  same  livery,  and 
pushes  out  its  curious  long  blue  corollas  with  its  salmon  pink  anthers 
from  a  bristling  circle  of  prickles  that  would  do  honor  to  any  thistle. 
Blue  is  the  bee  color  fortunately,  and  I  am  sure  no  other  creature  would 
willingly  face  the  outpost  for  the  sake  of  the  treasured  honey. 

The  mentzelia  is  a  co-resident  of  these  advanced  thinkers,  and  is 
almost  converted  to  their  ways;  it  is  not  quite  so  dusty,  not  so  prickly, 
and  much  more  showy  than  its  neighbors.  Protection  is  their  motto, 
for  on  those  wide  stretches  of  dry  country  the  race  is  to  the  one  who 
will  not  be  eaten,  and  to  the  one  who  will  not  be  killed  by  thirst;  so 
the  object  of  their  little  fives  is  to  store  up  their  moisture,  to  hide 
themselves,  and  to  be  unpalatable  when  found. 

Leaving  aside  these  flowers  as  denizens  of  the  field  and  of  the  wood, 
and  viewing  them  in  the  sacrilegious  light  of  transplanting,  our  query  is: 
"Which  of  these  is  suitable  for  cultivation?"  This  question  has  been 
answered  for  us  in  a  great  measure,  for  in  many  catalogues  of  Eastern 
growers  our  flowers  are  well  represented.  Among  them  are  the  Cali- 
fornia poppj'  in  its  yellow  and  gold,  and  its  developed  cardinal  cousin, 
ihe  nemopinla,  in  all  shades  and  sizes;  the  fimnanthes,  and  the  Mexican 
poppy,  which  has  recently  been  a  favorite,  while  the  Romneya  Coulterii, 
with  its  great  crepe-like  white  blossoms,  has  won  a  lasting  reputation 
for  itself. 

The  tiger  lily,  the   azalea,  the   rhododendron,  where   it  will  bear 

transplanting,  the  spires,  the  clematis,  and  the  scarlet  gooseberry,  under 

the  ambiguous  nawie  of  coral  plant,  have  already  enriched  our  gardens, 

and  where  one  can  withdraw  himself  from  the  worsMR^of  varying 
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forma  of  our  common  gatden  flowers,  he  will  find  these  most  charming 
companions.  Tbey  give  a  wild,  saucj'  air  to  the  garden,  but  it  must  h 
acknowleged  that  they  look  as  if  they  felt  degraded  and  longed  to 
escape. 

The  salmon  berry,  with  its  red  flowers  and  luscious-looking  fruit, 
seems  to  be  challenging  one  to  a  feast  worthy  of  the  gods;  maybe  the 
gods  could  eat  them,  but  at  present  they  are  rather  sour  for  the  huEDM 
palate.    Culture  ought  to  do  something  for  them. 

In  our  forests  grow  shrubs  and  trees  that  would  lend  tbemselTes 
favorably  to  artistic  gardening,  as  the  chinquapin,  with  its  gold-lined 
leaves,  the  California  nutmeg  or  yew,  and  even  our  common  buckeye, 
with  heavy  blue-green  foliage,  would  prove  invaluable  if  properly 
managed.  The  madrona,  the  tree-like  manzanita,  and  the  laurel  have 
already  been  tried  and  have  been  heartily  approved.  They  belong  to 
our  climate,  and  can  be  disposed  of  in  landscape  gardening  with  ae 
much  grace  and  relief  as  the  foreign  trees. 

But  our  most  beautiful  wild  flowers  are  found  in  our  fields  and  in  the 
borders  of  our  forests,  as  the  popularity  of  our  cream-cups,  nemophilai, 
gilias,  and  lupines  show.  Our  lilybells,  too,  are  a  revelation  in  them- 
selves, and  an  open  hillside  with  yellow  calochortus,  Johnny-jumpups, 
and  pink  mallows  is  a  feast  for  all  eyes. 

But  the  snowy  lilyhell  is  our  poem;  in  color,  in  form,  and  in  manner 
of  growth  it  appeals  to  as,  and  though  usually  called  by  an  uneupho- 
nious  name  (harebell),  it  is  still  the  one  treasure  of  our  fields  most 
valued.  It  varies  in  color  from  a  deep,  dull  crimson  to  a  clear  while, 
tinged  with  pink  and  gteen,  and  the  pretty  balls  hang  in  clusters  of 
from  three  to  ten  on  their  slender  stems.  Then  its  cousins  of  all  colors, 
the  golden  lllybell,  or  Diogenes'  lantern,  the  many-colored  MaripoBi 
lily,  the  white  clustered  variety  with  its  long  leaves,  and  the  pale- 
lavender  variety  are  almost  as  interesting  as  itself,  and  furnish  maij 
a  suggestive  page  for  the  paragrapher,  the  sketcher,  and  the  poet. 

In  fact  the  lily  family  is  well  represented  in  our  State,  and  our  fields 
can  vie  with  our  gardens  in  presenting  this  moat  graceful  flower.  The 
tiger  lily,  the  white  Washington  lily,  and  some  smaller  varieties  remind 
lis  in  a  dignified  way  that  Dame  Nature  is  still  in  the  race  with  man 
for  horticultural  honors.  The  eagerness  with  which  picnic-goers  Btorm 
the  preserves  of  the  tiger  lily  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  its  beauty  and  grat*. 
But,  alasl  the  cows  are  just  as  fond  of  it,  and  only  what  they  cantot 
reach  is  left  for  the  human  flower-lover.  We  respect  the  craft  of  tJt 
thistle  now,  and  wish  for  armor  for  the  lily. 

In  our  hasty  survey,  we  can  pay  only  a  passing  tribute  to  the  beautjfiil 
members  of  the  pea  tribe  which  flourish  among  us.  In  richness  of  color 
and  in  variety  they  are  surpassed  by  few  other  flowers,  and  as  it  i> 
always  a  pleasure  to  see  a  well-known  face  in  a  crowd,  so  we  are  glad  V> 
come  across  the  femiliar  butterfly  petals  in  a  wilderness  of  new  plant*- 
The  lupines — yellow,  white,  and  all  shades  of  blue  and  purple,  witJ 
occasionally  a  pink  stranger — the  clovers,  the  vetches,  thermopsia,  aoJ 
a  host  of  kindred  with  most  unsocial  names,  are  among  the  gems  whicli 
brighten  our  fertile  land. 

On  the  subject  of  names,  let  us  present  a  brief  plea.  One  is  debarred' 
of  course,  from  speaking  of  the  scientific  names;  they  are  settled,** 
far  as  onecan  judge,  well  settled;  but  the  local  names, the  home  namft 
are  insufficient,  and  so  loosely  applied  that  it  is  simply  exasperating  I" 
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try  to  verify  many  of  them.  There  are  a  number  of  pretty  names  afloat 
which  are  applied  to  many  flowers,  as  bluebells,  wild  pansy,  and  wild 
forget-me-nots,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  flower  that  can  prove 
its  claim  to  the  name.  For  instance,  the  name  wild  heliotrope  is  given 
to  several  widely  varying  plants,  and  there  is  a  true  heliotrope,  rather 
insignificant  in  size,  but  even  the  least  has  a  right  to  its  name. 

In  one  case  I  saw,  in  a  widely  advertised  collection  of  wild  flowers,  a 
Bower-clueter  nearly  three  inches  long,  bright  scarlet  in  color,  labeled 
with  the  name  bur-clover.  Of  course,  one  does  not  wish  to  be  too  par- 
ticular, but  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  accuracy  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Many  of  our  beautilul  and  effective  plants  have  no  common  English 
names,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  prefix  wild  to  some  familiar  name,  and  so 
hand  itdown,  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  all  botanically  inclined  students. 
Moat  of  our  native  flowers  probably  have  Spanish  names,  and  musical 
ones,  too,  given  by  the  people  who  have  lived  with  them,  have  seen, 
with  a  poetic  eye,  their  many  charms,  and  have  had  many  tender  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them.  These  names  we  should  preserve,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  they  are  usually  pointed,  picturesque,  and  perpetuate 
the  traditions  of  the  soil.  Our  madrona  and  manzanita  are  good 
examples  of  this  class  of  names,  and  they  seem  to  be  popular;  others, 
as  cbicolote,  yerba  buena,  and  yerba  santa,  are  fully  as  pleasant  to 
the  ear. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  style  to  adore  wild  flowers,  but  a  careful 
observer  could  see  that .  all  who  adored  them  chose  the  largest  and 
brightest,  or  those  most  easily  obtained;  the  trne  flower-lover  then,  as 
now,  guarded  his  treasures  with  a  somewhat  jealous  eye. 

The  popularity  our  flowers  enjoy  in  other  places  may  be  only  another 
proof  of  the  old  proverb,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor;"  but  the 
interest  shown  in  the  recent  field-flower  contest  among  the  pupils  of 
out  county  proves  that  we  do  not  need  to  hear  from  abroad  before 
learning  bo  value  our  home  treasures. 


DISOCSSION  ON  WILD  FLO'WBRS. 

Miss  Howard:  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  golden 
rod,  As  you  all  know,  there  has  been  quite  a  discussion  going  on  in 
the  papers  for  some  time,  and  the  golden  rod  was  at  last  chosen  for  the 
national  flower.  I  have  a  small  specimen  here,  a  native  of  California, 
which  does  not  grow  so  large  and  so  beautiful  as  it  does  in  the  Eastern 
States.  This  is  the  kind  that  grows  here.  I  think  I  beard  something 
recently  about  a  flower  to  be  chosen  as  an  emblem  of  the  State.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  anything  has  been  spoken  of  here  about  it,  or 
whether  anything  has  been  done.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  rest  on  that  subject.  I  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  flower  selected  by  each  State.  I  believe  in  having  a  national  flower; 
1  think  we  are  much  greater  as  a  nation  than  as  a  State.  I  have  three 
flowers  here  [showing  the  paintings] — the  California  poppy  you  are  all 
familiar  with;  one  of  the  others  is  the  Romneya  Ooulterii,  of  which  I 
spoke  f^his  evening.  The  white  calochortus  is  very  common  in  this 
ooiintry,  and  familiar  to  all  of  us.     I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  its  _ 
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range  is  aa  extensive  over  the  State  as  the  p«ppy.  I  have  not  a  romneya 
here;  I  am  aorry  I  didn't  bring  one,  aa  I  have  it  home,  but  this  is  the 
nearest  to  it  of  any  of  our  fiowers;  the  leaf  is  the  same,  and  it  is  what 
I  spoke  of  tbia  evening  an  the  Mexican  poppy.  The  romneya  gi'owa  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  is  much  larger  than  this. 

QrBsTiON:  Does  the  Mariposa  lily  grow  outside  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia? 

Misa  Howard:  I  have  been  told  that  it  grows  in  northern  Texas,  but 
I  think  the  whole  family  is  distinctly  Californian, 

THE    STATE   FLOWEB, 

Mrs.  McCann:  I  had  some  friends,  pioneers  of  the  early  days,  who 
got  off  the  steamship  and  rushed  over  the  barren  hills  of  San  Francisco 
to  find  the  gold.  At  last  they  saw  a  field  yellow  in  the  sunlight,  and 
rushed  pellmell  to  be  the  first  to  fill  their  pockets  full  and  send  home  to 
their  sweethearts,  only  to  tumble  head-foremost  into  a  field  of  yelloi 
poppies;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  very  name  of  California  comei 
upon  my  mind  when  I  see  the  yellow  poppy  and  remember  how  disap- 
pointed  were  those  pioneers  who  brought  back  only  the  yellow  poppy  and 
no  gold.  Therefore,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
also  may  be  permitted  to  vote  on  this  floor,  I  make  a  motion  that  the 
Eschscholtzia  Galifomica  be  adopted  as  the  State  liower  of  California. 

Adopted, 


FORESTRY;    REDWOODS. 
By  F.  H.  Clabk,  of  Yonntyille. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  our  local 
forests,  as  well  aa  their  preservation,  that  I  wish  to  touch  briefly  upon, 
and  to  these  I  would  call  your  attention. 

Santa  Cruz  County  contains  within  its  limits  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres  of  territory,  of  which,  including  the  level  are* 
on  Ben  Lomond  and  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  about  seventy  thousand  acres 
are  "flat  "land,  the  balance  consisting  of  mountaina  and  narrow  valleyi, 
originally  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  forests  of  oak,  madronea, 
pinea,  firs,  and  redwoods,  intersperaed  with  laurels,  maples,  aycaraorei 
alder,  cottonwood;  in  short,  with  the  leading  varieties  of  timber  found 
in  the  State, 

I  have  said  that  "originally"  the  forests  covered  the  mountains  and 
narrow  valleys  of  the  county;  but  this  was  before  the  lumber  men  and 
the  tan-bark  collectors  commenced — about  twenty  years  ago — their  woit 
of  deforesting  the  county.  During  that  period  it  is  estimated  that  then 
has  been  cut  at  least  five  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber  from  sixteen 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  that  fires,  for  the  most  part  started  to  cl«i 
away  brush,  to  drive  deer  and  other  game  from  their  haunts,  and  bj 
careless  "campers"  and  herdsmen,  have  deatroyed  the  forest  groirii 
over  an  equally  large  area. 

There  remaina  then,  at  this  time,  an  area  of  probably  one  hundrJ 
and  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  what  may  be  called  "  forest "  lai* 
in  the  county.  This  is  a  large  proportion,  but  in  this  area  is  incluil^ 
ali  that  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  covered  with  trees,  and  much '' 
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it  (such  as  the  totally  barren  ridges  and  mountain  tops,  the  frequent 
potreros — natural  grassy  openings  in  the  woods — and  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  steep  hillside  land  covered  only  with  scrubby  chaparral  and 
dense,  prickly  ehamisal),  all  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  total 
amount.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  large  area  (about  forty  thousand  acres) 
of  choice  "timber"  land,  which,  being  controlled  by  lumber  companies, 
may  be  said  to  be  virtually  lost,  as  far  as  forests  are  concerned,  to  the 
county.  Making  these  deductions  we  will  have  in  Santa  Cruz  County, 
in  less  than  fifty  years,  less  than  one  twentieth  of  its  area  in  "  forest," 
by  that  term  being  meant  land  covered  with  a  natural  growth  of  the 
least  valuable  trees  and  shrubs.  As  for  the  really  valuable  and  beautiful 
trees,  sach  as  redwoods,  oaks,  pinea,  and  firs,  there  will  be  none  left, 
save  a  few  scattered  clumps  then  carefully  preserved  by  owners  of  vine- 
yards, orchards,  ranches,  and  country  homes  throughout  the  mountains, 

As  regards  the  ultimate  fate  of  one  of  California's  noble  trees,  the 
"tan"  oak,  the  Quercus  denstfolia  of  the  botanist,  I  may  repeat  here 
what  I  have  already  stated  in  a  communication  to  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  is  that  there  is  used  on  this  coast 
every  year  some  thirty  thousand  cords  of  tan-bark — not  the  wood  itself, 
but  only  its  lile-giving  environment.  To  make  up  this  thirty  thousand 
cords  of  fiarfc  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  trees  are  annually 
felled;  and  these  poor  victims  to  man's  rapacity  include  all,  from  the 
noble  veterans  whose  trunk-girth  is  only  to  be  meaaured  by  fathoms, 
U>  the  tender  sapling  one  can  span  with  his  hands.  The  former  are 
felled  and  stripped  up  into  their  branches;  the  latter  are  girdled  in 
their  lower  growth,  and  thus  as  efl'ectually  killed  as  though  the  wood- 
man's ax  had  been  laid  at  their  roots. 

According  to  the  estimates  made  by  practical  "peelers,"  those  whose 
boainees  it  is  to  exterminate  this  beautiful  tree,  there  must  be  twenty- 
five  square  miles  of  forest  land  searched  and  despoiled  each  year  to 
yield  the  "tan  oak  bark"  required  by  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  this 
State.  Every  season  the  "peeler"  has  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
forests  lo  procure  the  bark  he  covets.  He  slashes  right  and  left  on  the 
mule  track  he  makes  through  the  forest.  He  must,  to  realize  a  profit  on 
his  contraot,  mow  down,  as  relentless  as  Death,  the  great  and  small,  the 
growth  of  a  century,  the  saplings  of  but  a  few  years'  life.  He  leaves 
behind  him  the  stark  naked  skeletons  of  great  trees  intermingled  with 
the  dying  young.  It  is  a  war  of  extermination,  in  which  the  young  and 
old,  alike  defenseless,  fall  before  the  weapon  of  a  crude  civilization,  the 
keen,  relentless  ax  of  the  woodman. 

Still  this  beautiful  and  valuable  tree  struggles  bravely  against  this 
destructive  agency.  It  is  found  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  hav- 
ing a  range  in  altitude  from  near  the  seashore  in  secluded  spots,  to 
the  shady  gorges  of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet.  The  deeply  channeled  bark  of  its  trunk,  the  dull,  soft 
green  of  its  foliage,  and  its  large  acorns,  with  queer,  fuzzy  cupa,  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  its  constant  neighbors,  the  smooth-limbed  ma- 
drona  and  the  noble  redwoods.  Isolated  specimens  indicate,  by  their 
habit  of  forming  a  wide-spreading  shade,  their  value  aa  an  ornamental 
tree,  while  their  rapidity  of  growth  is  an  encouragement  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  beautify  their  mountain  homes  with  earth's  finest  forest  children. 
I  have  said  that  the  "chestnut  oak"  responds  easily  and  quickly  to 
intelligent  eflbrts  made  to  protect  its  growth.     As  an  illustration  of  this 
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I  am  permitted  to  use  some  facts  given  to  me  by  a  prominent  county 
official  wiio,  in  former  years,  was  engaged  in  the  reprehensible  busineaa 
of  "  clearing  out "  these  fine  trees,  but  who  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  con- 
dones his  former  fault  in  this  respect,  by  strongly  advocating  the  preser- 
vation of  such  as  are  left,  and  stands  ready  to  prove  the  soundneBB  of 
his  conversion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  oar  forests  by  con- 
tributing ail  that  he  can  to  that  end.  This  gentleman  states  that  twenty- 
one  years  f^o  he  felled  the  marketable  "  tan  oaks  "  on  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  this  county,  carefully  avmding  injuring  the  young  trees. 

Seventeen  years  after  he  made  a  raid  on  that  new,  young  growth  oa 
the  same  land,  and  "  cleared  up  "  just  one  half  of  the  original  output. 

And  this  oak  is  readily  grown  from  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  can  be 
readily  obtained.  .  There  are  hundreds  of  narrow,  quiet  ravines  in  thia 
county  where  this  beautiful  tree  would  flourish,  and  all  that  is  needed 
to  secure  within  a  few  years  picturesque  groups  is  that  the  owners  of 
such  romantic  glens  shall,  when  visiting  them  (as  they  all  do  on  mild 
winter  days,  when  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  gathering  the  products  of 
vineyards  and  orchards  is  but  a  pleasant  memory),  take  with  them  a 
pocketful  of  the  acorns  and  plant  them  here  and  there.  Doing  so,  tkej 
can  count  upon  seeing  the  young  trees  grow,  and  can  feel  that  they  have 
fulfilled  at  least  one  of  the  paramount  duties  of  man,  which  are  sfud  to 
be  that  he  shall  "leave  children  behind  him,  plant  trees,  and  writ*  s 
book."  We  all  achieve  the  first;  it  is  possible  to  all  that  they  fulfill 
the  second  requirement;  too  many,  perhaps,  inflict  upon  a  suffering 
public  the  third. 

I  wish  to  enlist  your  interest  in  another  forest  tree  common  to  thia 
county,  and  that  is  the  Monterey  pine  {Pinus  insignis).  Having  it» 
native  habitat  upon  the  coast,  restricted  north  and  south  within  a  fen 
degrees  of  latitude,  this  pine  is  distinctively  a  Californian  product.  It 
is  a  noble  tree  in  respect  to  its  wealth  of  foliage,  its  symmetry,  and  it! 
possible  usefulness.  It  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  look  upon  it 
It  well  deserves  the  panegyric  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  gifted  lady  of  San 
Jose:  "Oh,  those  beautiful,  mournful,  music-haunted  pines!  TheycloitiB 
the  whole  long  promontory  with  loveliness.  Wherever  they  have  been 
undisturbed  they  spring  up  in  tall,  straight  groups,  and  so  mingle  brancb 
with  branch,  top  with  top,  as  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  and  almost  hide 
the  blue,  over-reaching  sky.  But  fire  and  tempest  and  the  destructive 
ax  have  thinned  out  their  ranks,  until  open  spaces  and  broad  vistaB 
are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception." 

Though  this  fine  tree  has  its  habitat  on  the  coast — flourishing  among 
the  sand  dunes — its  seeds,  if  sown  upon  the  dry  uplands  of  the  county, 
on  steep  elopes  looking  towards  the  sea,  will  germinate  and  grofi 
rewarding  the  planter  in  a  few  years  with  their  wealth  of  odorous  foli- 
age, making  glad  the  desert  places. 

Akin  to  the  Monterey  pine  is  the  form  familiar  to  those  whose  homes 
are  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  There  flourishes  the  knob-cone  pne 
{Pinus  tuberculata),  and  there  this  rare  variety  should  be  conservei 
Quoting  from  Prof.  J.  G-  Lemmon's  report  to  the  State  Board  of  For 
estry,  it  may  be  said  that  "the  striking  peculiarity  of  this  pine  isth* 
persistence  of  all  its  yearly  crop  of  cones,  the  oldest  gray  and  weather 
worn,  the  youngest  shining  with  yellowish  green  luster;  all,  wheths* 
old  or  young,  retaining  their  wonderful  vitality."  To  secure  the  seeJ' 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  Monterey  pine,  all  that  is  required  is  that  tW 
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cones  shall  be  gathered  before  they  open  (any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer), and  to  then  subject  them  to  a  rather  high  heat  (such  as  given  out 
from  the  oven  of  an  ordinary  stove).  There  follows  then  a  queer  tick- 
ing, as  of  an  old  fashioned  watch,  and  the  seeds  are  readily  shaken 
firom  the  open  cone.  These  seeds,  scattered  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  sterile  regions  surmounting  the  mountain  lines,  will  gi-ow  and 
beautify  a  region  ordinarily  stark  and  barren. 

The  Pinus  tuberculata,  or  "  sun-loving  pine,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
ia  the  variety  commonly  found  on  the  upper  ridges  of  the  Santa  Crua 
Mountains,  and  while  those  who  are  clearing  land  for  cultivation  on 
these  slopes  are  grubbing  out  all  the  natural  growth,  it  may  be  worth 
their  while  to  spare  the  pines.  The  trees  take  up  little  space;  they 
respond  kindly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  about  them;  they  are  ele- 
gant in  shape,  rare  in  numbers,  and  should  be  carefully  conserved. 
Moreover,  when  fires  run  through  the  dense  underbrush  in  which  they 
grow,  the  flames,  flashing  upwards  to  their  tops,  aid  by  their  heat  in 
opening  the  otherwise  persistent  cones,  and  thousands  of  young  trees 
clothe  the  ground  around  the  parent  stem.  These  bear  transplanting 
well,  and  should  be  used  in  decorating  the  homesteads  of  the  Loma 
Prieta  Range. 

There  is  found  in  Santa  Cruz  another  tree  which,  for  its  rareness, 
beauty,  and  usefulness,  takes  rank  with  the  notable  trees  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  Torreya  Caltfomica,  or  California  nutmeg,  a  stately  tree  as 
found  in  Scott's  Creek,  and  still  beautiful,  though  scorched  by  fire,  on 
the  Loma  Prieta  Range.  Under  favorable  circumstances  this  tree 
attains  a  growth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  its  long  slender 
branches  are  pendulous,  simulating  the  grace  of  the  weeping  willow, 
while  retaining  its  individuality  as  one  of  the  finest  yews  known  to 
man.  Its  abundant  seeds,  like  the  small  cones  of  the  redwood,  grow 
freely  in  any  moderately  moist  soil,  and  as  they  can  be  obtained  at  a 
trifling  cost,  they  should  be  sown  in  our  mountain  gulches. 

Having  thus  briefly  mentioned  some  of  the  forest  trees  indigenous  to 
this  coast,  and  especially  abundant  in  this  county,  it  will  be  expected 
that  I  should  say  something  about  our  "  redwoods  "  {Sequoia  semper- 
virem).  Having  made  these  noble  trees  an  especial  study  during  the 
past  year,  I  approach  them  always,  I  may  say,  with  reverence.  As 
giants  and  patriarchs  of  the  forest  they  stand  alone.  Nowhere  through- 
out the  world  can  be  found  living  trees  that  are  more  majestic  and 
inspiring.  There  is  a  grand  symmetrj-  in  the  growth  of  these  great 
trees  quite  distinct  from  the  sturdy  habit  of  the  ancient  oaks  of  Europe, 
the  towering  grace  of  Australia's  somber  eucalypti,  the  pillared  shade 
of  the  sacred  banyan  trees  of  India,  or  the  dome-like,  sepulchral  forms 
of  the  great  African  baobabs,  all  of  which  have  excited  the  admiration, 
yea,  the  worship,  of  man  from  remote  ages. 

Involuntarily  one  associates  the  sequoias  in  antiquity  with  the  pyra- 
mids, and  while  wandering  about  their  massive  trunks  one  half  expects 
to  find  there  the  ruins  of  fanes  and  temples  as  ancient  as  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  quaintly  sculptured  monuments  of  the  Taltec 
and  Aztec  races  found  half  buried  in  the  dense  forests  of  Chiapas  and 
Yucatan. 

When  the  great  trees  we  gaze  upon  were  seedlings  (such  we  still  find 
in  each  early  summer  springing  in  thousands  from  the  cool,  damp  earth 
from  which  their  parent  trees  rise  in  towering  beautj^^-^when  those  ■ 
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great  trees  began  their  growth  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  fresh  from 
their  bDildere'  hands,  the  foundation  stones  of  those  of  South  America 
were  not  yet  laid. 

In  those  dim  distant  days  the  very  land  from  which  they  sprang  wa«, 
the  geologists  aflSrm,  yet  newly  upheaved  from  the  ocean  depths.  The 
rugged  ranges  of  the  Sierras  (on  whose  western  slopes  the  Sequoia 
gtgantea  is  only  found)  looked  down  upon  the  broad,  shallow  lake  cov- 
ering the  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento;  while  on  the 
Santa  Cruz  range  of  hills  the  delicate  foliage  of  the  Sequoia  sempervirem 
(our  own  redwoods)  began  to  tinge  with  green  the  otherwise  bare  eleva- 
tions. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  linger  in  the  redwoods  to  contemplate  their  great- 
ness. Each  tree  has  a  well-marked  individuality,  a  character,  as  it 
were,  of  its  own,  as  marked,  in  its  way,  as  the  varied  forms  and  features 
one  meets  in  every  assemblage  of  men  of  the  same  race.  While  id] 
bear,  in  their  more  prominent  features,  the  stamp  of  close  family  rela- 
tionship, each  illustrates  in  the  highest  degree  the  perpetuation  of  race 
characteristics.  They  combine  in  their  perfect  symmetry  the  ideal  of  the 
architect  who  strives  to  combine  size  and  height  with  grace.  The  Eiffd 
tower,  with  its  broad-spreading  base  and  its  towering  height,  is  but  aa 
unconscious  copy  of  the  sequoia  as  we  see  it  in  its  California  home.  The 
trees  are  grand  without  being  oppressive;  noble  but  not  arrogant;  lords 
of  the  soil  that  do  not  impoverish  the  land. 

We  seek  their  companionship  with  quiet  satisfaction;  for,  in  strikinj 
contrast  with  the  heavy  shade  and  gloomy  depths  of  our  great  pine 
forests,  the  shadows  in  the  densest  growth  of  redwoods  are  made  soft 
and  semi-luminous  by  rays  of  sunlight  piercing  the  feathery  foliage, 
glistening  through  the  pillared  glades,  illuminating  the  warm  brown 
and  somber  gray  trunks  of  the  grand  trees,  and  "  awakening  to  mote 
vivid  tints  of  green  the  swaying  branches  sweeping  the  clear  blue  sty." 
And  this  commingling  of  light  and  shade  gives  to  daylight  in  the  red- 
woods a  peculiar  softness  in  keeping  with  the  stillness  of  the  scene. 

As  the  bright  light  of  a  summer's  day  is  softened  and  subdued  bj 
infiltration  through  the  emerald  spray  clinging  to  the  downward  sweeping 
branches,  so  the  winds  that  may  be  heard  rushing  with  a  muffled  war 
through  the  slender  spire  high  overhead,  scarce  stir  the  hazel's  pendu- 
lous leaves  or  the  feathery  fronds  of  ferns  clustered  about  the  great  tree 
roots.  Now,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  when  we  wander  amongst  th» 
redwoods,  the  flight  of  time  stays  us  in  the  contemplation  of  their  beantj 
and  grandeur. 

Let  me,  then,  conclude  this  most  imperfect  sketch  with  a  word  regard- 
ing the  propagation  of  seedlings  of  the  redwood,  and  the  preservation 
of  some  small  group  of  an  ancient  growth. 

Bearing,  as  the  trees  do,  a  wealth  of  small  cones  from  which  the  small, 
flat  seeds  easily  escape,  it  ia  a  not  difficult  task  to  gather  the  latter  witl 
the  light  debris  about  the  parent  tree.  Scrape  together  all  you  find  of 
loose  vegetable  matter  beneath  a  bearing  redwood  late  in  the  fall,  and 
scatter  this  in  damp  ravines,  on  sheltered,  moist  hillside  slopes,  and  joo 
will  be  rewarded  by  a  growth  of  young  trees  you  can  thin  out  at  your 
pleasure. 

As  regards  the  preservation  of  the  older  trees,  that  is  a  more  diffieull 
matter.  Not  that  they  are  going  to  decay,  on  the  contrary,  as  noticed 
by  Mr,  John  Mnir,  who  has  made  the  giant  trees  of  the  Sierras  his  hr 
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ing  study,  "  No  one  ever  saw  a  diseased  redwood."  They  are  felled  by 
storms,  by  earthquakes,  and  by  the  ax  of  the  woodman.  Here  and  there 
they  are  undermined  by  floods;  but  though  eaten  out  by  fires,  reduced 
to  mere  shells,  they  still  send  out  a  vigorous  growth  of  branch,  and  leaf, 
and  fruit. 

Their  preservation  depends  upon  a  sentiment.  As  sentiment  never 
yet  annihilated  a  paying  industry,  we  cannot  hope  to  stay,  wholly,  the 
ai  and  saw  of  the  lumberman.  But  popular  opinion,  combined  with 
action,  if  directed  intelligently  towards  the  setting  apart  of  some  one 
section  of  the  noble  redwood  forests  (such  as  exist  in  the  "Big  Basin" 
region  in  this  county),  will,  I  believe,  save  for  our  present  delight  and 
for  that  of  the  generations  who  come  after  us,  at  least  one  grand  forest 
of  the  Sequoia  sempervirens  such  as  the  world  cannot  show  elsewhere, 
such  as  a  thousand  years  cannot  reproduce. 

That  these  efibrte  will  be,  are  being  in  fact,  made,  none  can  gainsay- 
That  they  will  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  all  who  believe  in  the 
humanizing  influence  of  "  Nature  in  her  visible  form,"  we  all  believe; 
and  that  these  efforts,  thus  sustained  and  encouraged,  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  goes,  I  may  say,  without  saying. 

Adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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President  Cooper  in  the  chair. 


Samta  Cr-02,  November  21, ' 


REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Adams  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  California  Fruita 
in  the  Eastern  Market,  ae  follows: 

Mr.  Pbesidbht:  Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sutjeot  of  fraudulent  sik 
of  EaslerD  or  inferior  California  dried  fruits  under  the  namesof  onrwell  known  and  finl 
class  products,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report  ss  folloirs: 

As  lo  the  facts  in  the  matter,  otir  only  definite  information  has  been  the  statements  a! 
Prof.  C,  H.  Allen,  made  to  the  Convention  yesterday,  of  facts  which  came  under  hit 

Sersonal  observation  while  at  the  East  in  chaise  of  the  State  exhibit  known  as  "Cali- 
jraia  on  Wheels,"  which  Btatement  will  form  part  of  the  record  of  this  Convention,  ami 
need  not  be  fully  repeated  here.    In  anhstance,  Professor  Allen  said : 

Firit — That  he  saw  a  sour  and  almost  worthless  product,  which  he  believed  to  be  East- 
em  dried  Damson  plums,  marked  and  sold  as  ''  California  Spanish  prunes,"  a  naine,D( 
conrse,  entirely  unknown  to  this  State,  and  properly  representing  no  fl-nit  of  which  it 
have  knowledge.  In  thiscasethemiachief  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  bosesinwbirt 
thisfl-auduSent  fruit  was  found  bdre  the  brand  of  a  firm  whose  connection  with  the  fn# 
shipping  interests  of  this  3tate  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  Bastem  dealers  in  aupponif 
the  fruit  sold  nnder  tbeir  brand  to  be  real  California  productions,  tme  to  name. 

In  this  connection  your  commitlee  recommend  toat  the  Secretary  of  this  ConveDtiM 
send  a  verbatim  report  of  the  reraarkg  of  Professor  Alien  on  this  particniar  mattei  tt 
the  firm  named  by  him,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  address  to  the  State  Bosrdtf 
Horticulture  a  letter  stating  whether  they  are  selhng  at  the  East  any  dried  fmit  andd 
the  name  of  "  California  Spanish  prunes,"  and  if  so,  to  accompany  the  letter  will  i 
sample  of  such  prodact. 

SeftBi*— That  he  saw  dried  Egg  plums  sold  as  "  Silver  prunes."  and  heard  them  Imffl! 
and  properly  denounced  as  being  sour  and  unpalatable,  mstead  of  a  sweet  prune  as  liu 
been  represented.  The  casual  conversation  about  this  Convention  leads  yoorcommiHa 
to  believe  that  this  form  of  fraud  is  in  general  practice  in  the  trade,  to  the  very  gn)' 
injury  of  the  producers  of  that  excellent  fruit— the  genuine  Silver  prune.  "iS^plumi" 
is  another  name  under  which  the  very  sour  plum  is  sold, 

J7iinJ~That  f^om  what  he  saw  it  is  his  belief  that  brands  of  producers  are  habitiull) 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  brands  of  brokers,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  forW 
careful  and  conscientious  producer  here  to  obtain  any  credit  for  his  carefnl  and  m'^ 


Yonr  committee  respectfully  suggests  that  frauds  of  this  kind  are  to  be  expected,  ioUi 
injury  of  any  business  which  becomes  successful,  and  that  the  only  possible  renied;! 
the  simple  one  usually  adopted  in  other  lines  of  business— of  promptly  espoaing  III 
swindlers,  and  warning  the  people  against  their  practices. 

Your  committee  is  using  this  language  advisedly,  as  more  closely  than  any  oU» 
expressing  their  precise  meaning.  Whoever  sells  some  unknown  product  as  "Califo 
nia  Spanish  prunes,"  instead  of  giving  the  product  its  true  name ;  or  calls  "E^  pluiM 
"Egg  prunes,"  when  there  is  no  prune  called  the  "E^  prune;"  or  knowingly  sells  Sfi 

plums  under  the  name  of  "SilvBr  prunes,"  is  a  deliberate  swindler;  and  n '■' 

or  competition  can  any  more  justify  such  practices  than  the  custom  of  other 
can  justly  them  In  committing  the  crimes  to  which  thej/  may  be  addicted. 

Your  committee  suggests  that  the  proper  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  pubUdtf' 


tion  ti 


tofloi* 


if  not  prepared  to  put  np  the  money  to  payforesposing  the  rascals,  the 
well  be  dropped,     we  can  rio  more  get  nd  of  these  pests  without  expense  than 
erterminate  without  cost  the  bnirowing  gophers,  whom  they  resemble. 
Touching  the  practice  of  erasing  producers'  marks  and  snhstituting  those  of  broti* 

the  only  remedy  is  by  advertisement,  to  educate '"   ^ ^  j-^.i  »— .-i-ii 

original  packages,  with  producer's  nan 
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or  other  indelible  mark.  The  organization  of  the  California  Dried  Pruit  Union,  which 
is  apparently  not  likely  to  prosper  as  a  shipper  of  fruit,  might  be  ntilized  by  employing 
it  to  adopt  a  trademark,  and  sell  the  branded  box  ends  to  members  only,  tbe  association 

Erotecting  itself  by  accepting  as  members  only  those  who  were  properly  vouched  for  as 
oneat  men,  and  who  would,  in  addition,  give  written  pledges  of  strictly  complying,  in 
then-  packing,  with  specified  rules. 

R^d  integrity  and  fair  dealing  are  certain,  if  steadily  pursued,  to  bring  their  proper 
renaid;  so  is  the  apposite,  and,  as  no  matter  who  it  is  that  sells  bad  friiit  under  our 
name,  the  California  producer  is  certain  to  get  the  discredit  of  it,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
ioiportanee  that  we  take  all  steps  necessary  to  protect  ourselves.  As  this  work  can  be 
properly  done  only  by  a  permanent  body,  your  committee  recommend  that  the  Secretary 
of  this  Convention  be  instructed  to  transmit  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society  a  copy  M 
the  remarks  af  Professor  Allen,  and  of  this  report,  with  the  •——•»-<  "'■  <>■<■■  ■-■^^  ..»„.,«., 
that  ttie  society  investigate  the  subject,  and  take  sucli  meuaurea  lu  reiaTiun  luv 
the  ^ts  may  appear  to  demand. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  F.  ADAMS. 
D.  M.  LUCKE, 


Report  adopted. 


TABLE    aRAPBS. 

By  W.  H.  Qalbbaith,  of  Santa  Cruz. 

It  is  recorded  in  eaered  history  that  those  who  went  to  apy  out  the 
land  returned  laden  with  grapes,  and  declared  Canaan  to  he  a  re^on 
abounding  in  the  wealth  of  nature's  prodncts — a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  But  we  notice  that  they  brought  neither  milk  nor  honey 
aa  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  riehness  of  the  promised  land.  They 
returned  with  a  hunch  of  grapes  so  large  and  heavy  that  it  had  to  be 
swung  on  a  pole,  and  carried  between  two  men,  and  they  were,  without 
doubt,  table  grapes. 

It  seems,  in  all  agea  of  the  world,  and  in  all  climes  where  the  iruits 
of  the  earth  are  moat  luxuriant,  that  the  grape  has  ever  been  considered 
the  highest  type  of  fruit  that  nature,  with  lavish  hand,  has  bestowed 
upon  mankind.  In  both  sacred  and  profane  history  no  other  fruit  of 
tlie  earth  is  so  frequently  mentioned  as  the  grape,  especially  if  we 
include  the  products  thereof;  and  no  other  vegetable  growth  is  so  often 
employed  by  way  of  figurative  illustration  as  the  vine. 

The  history  of  the  vine  is  contemporaneous  with  the  history  of  mart; 
but  the  grapes  of  Esehol  could  not  have  been  more  attractive  to  the 
children  of  Israel  than  are  the  grapes  of  California  to  our  less  favored 
brethren  of  the  snowy  East. 

We  sometimes  wonder,  however,  whether  the  old  rule  as  to  the  unat- 
tained  would  not  have  held  good  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  and 
whether  unlimited  indulgence  in  the  fruits  of  the  promised  land  would 
not  have  engendered  indifference,  even  to  the  extravagance  of  nature. 
However  that  may  have  been,  if  the  market  price  of  table  grapes  were 
taken  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  favor  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  general  public,  t^ertainly,  in  this  year  of  grace  1890,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  put  the  grape  very  low  in  the  scale. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  toothsonae,  palatable,  and  healthful  a 
fruit  as  the  table  grape  of  California  can  fall  into  disfavor  with  the 
public.  It  is  more  probable  the  people  have  become  surfeited  with  a 
good  thing,  and,  like  the  man  who  had  eaten  gluttonously  at  the  table, 
h«ve  lost  their  appetites. 

The  season  for  the  grape  is  a  long  one.     From  late  snring  till  early 
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winter — a  period  of  nearly  six  months— the  precocious  vines  of  Vaca- 
ville  and  the  more  backward  vines  of  Santa  Cruz  can,  together,  keep 
the  market  supplied  with  grapes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  Santa  Cruz  County  the  harvest  of  table  grapes  is  bat  well  com- 
menced, and,  unless  severe  weather  should  set  it,  will  continue  till 
January. 

The  standard  varieties  of  table  grapes  are  common  to  all  sections  of 
the  State,  and  their  names  are  so  familiar  that  they  need  not  be  mec- 
tioned  here.  It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  certain  varieties  are 
more  successfully  cultivated  in  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  the  coast 
region  than  they  ai'e  in  the  hot  interior  valleys,  where  they  are  subject 
to  sunburn — a  defect  almost  unknown  in  this  county. 

It  is  well  known  that  grapes  are  not  standing  shipment  to  distant 
points  as  well  this  year  as  they  have  done  in  years  past.  Inasmnch  at 
the  autumn  has  been  exceptionally  fine  for  ripening  grapes,  we  muel 
look  for  some  other  cause  for  this  failure  to  stand  transportation.  Itia 
probable  that  the  grape,  in  common  with  the  apple  and  prune,  haa 
suffered  from  too  much  water — a  misfortune  which  will  readily  ehdl 
sympathy  from  all  true  friends  of  the  grape. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  not  a  very  profound  one,  nor  one  upoo 
which  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  raising  of  the  table  grape  is  aboot 
on  a  par  with  the  raising  of  potatoes,  as  far  as  skill  is  concerned,  and 
the  intelligence  required  to  produce  excellent  table  grapes  is  not  to  It 
compared  with  that  necessary  to  the  production  of  excellent  wines;  con- 
sequently, we  may  expect  prices  to  rule  low,  especially  on  this  coaat. 

Occasionally,  through  some  act  of  Providence,  one  section  may  gm 
a  temporary  advantage  over  another  section,  but  on  the  whole  there 
will  be  no  great  profit  to  the  producer  of  table  grapes,  even  though  h 
sell  in  the  most  favored  markets.  Fair  profits  are  all  that  table  grape 
growers  need  expect,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  us  to  learn  to  U 
content  with  reasonable  returns  for  that  which  makes  no  exceaain 
demands  either  upon  purse  or  brain.  The  fact  ie  there  is  nothing  Id 
the  line  of  agriculture  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  large  returns  to 
the  husbandman  that  does  not  require  more  than  ordinary  pereeveratit 
and  intelligence  to  successfully  carry  it  on.  The  veriest  dolt  maj 
stumble  upon  a  deposit  of  gold  nuggets  that  will  make  him  rich,  whik 
the  man  of  genius  may  labor  for  years  to  overcome  a  refractory  ok 
which,  though  rich  in  precious  metal,  would  have  been  passed  as  wortlc 
lees  by  the  unskilled  miner. 

So  the  world  will  go  on.  Table  grapes  will  be  produced  in  the  greatfflf 
profusion.  Our  people  will  feed  upon  the  very  food  of  the  gods  as  freelj 
and  as  economically  as  they  feed  upon  potatoes,  and  with  just  as  mutk 
irreverence.  Occasionally  the  producer  will  get  the  people  into  a  comB 
on  grapes,  just  as  he  does  on  potatoes.  He  will  then  make  some  monej: 
and  be  encouraged  to  go  on  in  the  hope  of  more  opportunities  of  a  similif 
character.  In  fact,  hope,  the  mainspring  of  life,  is  preeminently  tht 
agriculturist's  dependence,  especially  in  California.  Without  the  hop* 
of  wars  in  Europe,  failures  of  the  Delaware  peach  crop,  frosts,  early  frcrf 
in  Ohio  and  New  York,  and  other  hopes  of  an  equally  unselfish  chtf 
acter,  what  ambition  would  be  left  in  the  hearts  of  husbandmen  to  pW 
the  seed  and  prune  the  vine.  This  hope — that  an  all-wise  ProvideD* 
will  ao  shape  events  as  to  favor  us  a  Httle  oftener  than  he  does  rem* 
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peoples — has  a  wonderfully  buoyant  effect,  and  "  makes  us  rather  bear 
those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

The  table  grape  is  ubiquitous  and  quite  proHfic.  It  grows  readily  in 
this  State  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  It  finds  a  con- 
genial soil  either  in  the  alluvium  of  the  valley  or  upon  the  sand-rock 
ridges  of  our  hills  and  mountains.  Not  more  than  eight  miles  from 
this  place  I  have  seen  an  acre  of  vines  planted  upon  the  top  of  a  hill 
in  thin,  sandy  soil  that  produced  in  a  single  season  twenty-two  tons  of 
table  grapes.  In  this  county,  provided  the  soil  is  not  too  heavy,  the 
table  grape  flourishes,  whether  the  vine  be  trained  with  a  round  hea!d  or 
spread  oat  on  wires,  though,  owing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  foliage,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  latter  method  is  more  desirable,  in  order  to 
give  the  vine  more  sunlight  and  air. 

There  is  one  peculiar  disadvantage  in  raising  late  table  grapes  in  this 
county.  We  sometimes  have  to  hope  against  hope.  I  remember  one 
season  that  we  grape  growers  were  having  a  fine  harvest,  and  the  season 
had  advanced  well  into  December  without  a  damaging  rain;  further- 
more, grapes  were  bringing  good  prices  and  we  were  hoping  tor  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  sort  of  dispensation.  But  over  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley— jost  the  other  side  of  Loma  Prieta — the  wheat  farmers  were 
becoming  anxious  about  their  plowing,  and  so  strongly  did  they  hope 
for  rain  that  their  hopes  found  expression  in  the  form  of  prayer,  and 
the  news  came  to  us  through  the  newspapers  that  the  priests  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  were  praying  for  rain. 

By  some  sort  of  conventionalism  or  other  it  has  become  an  accepted 
article  in  the  world's  creed  that  it  is  entirely  proper  to  pray /or  rain, 
but  equally  improper  to  pray  against  it.  Now,  it  naturally  occurred  to 
ns  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  that  if  the  priests'  supplications  were 
favorably  heard,  some  droppings  might  fall  on  us — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  abhorred.  Well,  after  all,  this  little  circumstance  but 
epitomizes  the  world. 

Thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  rather  unwillingly  treated  a  "sub- 
ject about  which  there  is  less  interest  than  there  would  be  if  the  table 
grape  had  more  foes  and  a  more  certain  market. 


OLTVB    OULTTJRB. 
By  W.  A.  Hayke,  Jr.,  of  Santa  Barbara. 


Feeling  sure  that  olive  culture  is  to  become  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  California,  I  deem  it  of  more  importance  to  give  my  own  practical 
experience  than  to  write  anything  about  the  historical  olive  tree,  or  give 
any  flowery  picture  of  what  was  done  thousands  of  years  ago  with  this 
famous  tree. 

J[y  own  experience  in  olive  culture  might  be  of  benefit  to  those  who 
are  conteniplating  planting  olives;  I  therefore  venture  to  give  some 
of  my  ideas.  I  say  my  practical  experience,  because  I  believe  in  this 
lies  the  only  true  road  to  success.  Much  has  been  written  about  olive 
culture,  and  mainly  in  regard  to  European  experience.  From  what  I 
have  read  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  works,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  have  steadily  grown  the  olive  for  nine  years,  I  do  not  believe 
that  foreign  ideas  will  do  to  follow  out,  nor  do  they  apply  to  California, 
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I  certainly  would  not  have  known  this  had  I  not  found  it  out  hy  the 
■practical  manipulation  of  olive  cuttings  and  olive  trees,  as  the  thing  ij 
worked  in  this  State.  One  idea  which  seems  to  prevail  is  that  the  oEye 
tree  will  grow  and  thrive  on  thin,  poor  land,  rocky  land,  in  fact  any  sort 
of  land;  that  all  the  useless  spots  on  a  place  will  grow  olives  finely ;  that 
the  Lord  made  these  spots  on  the  earth  for  the  olive.  I  do  not  blamei 
man  who  has  had  no  experience  for  at  once  believingthis;  it  is  natuid 
that  he  should;  I  at  one  time  thought  it  must  be  so.  My  experience, 
however,  has  tat^ht  me  better.  I  will  admit  that  the  olive  tree  it 
hardy,  and  that  it  will  live  with  very  little  care,  but  those  of  us  »Im 
plant  olives  do  not  propose  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  seeing  the  tree 
live;  we  want  it  to  grow,  and  grow  big,  and  hurry  up  in  every  respect. 

I  have  planted  trees  where  I  could  not  cultivate  them — among  tht 
rocks — and  at  the  same  time  I  have  planted  them  where  I  could  do  good 
cultivating,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  j 
stranger  that  the  trees  thus  cared  for  were  really  of  the  same  age  and 
planted  out  in  orchard  at  the  very  same  time.  The  idea  of  sterile,  thin, 
roi^h  land  being  good  for  the  olive  ia  all  nonsense.  I  dare  say  thst 
many  a  man  has  refused  to  purchase  good  land  for  his  orchard  of  olives, 
because  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  $2  land  was  aa  suitable.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  one  must  have  rich,  heavy  lowland  for  olives;  ttis 
would  be  almost  as  bad  for  the  tree  as  the  poor  land  which  I  haw 
described.  The  first  described  land  I  would  recommend  for  goats;  tht 
second,  heavy  lowland,  for  corn  and  pumpkins.  We  have  plenty  ol 
other  kinds  of  land — soil  that  is  better  than  the  goat  land,  and  yetn* 
so  expensive  as  the  corn  land.  My  experience  ht^  shown  me  that  the 
olive  tree  does  best  in  places  where  the  soil  is  deep,  and  especially  whett 
the  land  is  new;  but  the  ground  must  be  of  a  light  character,  eaayto 
keep  loose;  sand  or  gravel  mixed  in  is  very  good,  but  not  necessarj; 
especially  must  it  be  naturally  well  drained  and  have  a  good  exposure. 
The  water  must  drain  off  from  the  roots,  leaving  the  ground  moist,  bill 
not  soggy.  Most  of  my  trees  are  planted  thirty  feet  apart;  some  ait 
twenty-five  feet.    I  prefer  a  greater  to  a  less  distence. 

To  pave  expense  have  your  land  as  near  level  or  gently  sloping  a> 
possible.  Leave  the  ends  of  the  rows  far  enough  from  the  fence  K 
enable  the  plowman  to  easily  swing  a  four  or  six-horse  team;  in  tbii 
way  much  money  will  be  saved  in  cultivating.  Where  land  is  cut  and 
broken,  or  rough  and  stony,  one,  or  at  most,  two-horse  teams  must  bf 
run,  and  thus  four  or  five  mien  must  be  employed  where  one  man  wonll 
do  if  the  above  plan  is  carried  out  in  laying  out  an  orchard.  One  livt 
man  can  cultivate  an  orchard  of  five  thousand  trees  for  three  or  fow 
years,  with  only  occasionally  having  a  little  help.  Of  course,  after  Hi 
time  there  will  be  considerable  pruning,  and  soon  after  fruit  pickinf 
will  require  more  labor.  Children,  however,  if  looked  after,  can  gather 
the  berries  as  well  as  men,  and  it  costs  very  much  less. 

In  regard  to  propagating  the  olive,  I  have  had  much  experience.  ' 
first  commenced  to  propagate  them  from  cuttings  fifteen  inches  long  if* 
of  all  thicknesses;  I  planted  them  in  ditches  four  feet  apart,  and  inli" 
row  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  covering  nearly  the  whole  cutting,  hardl.' 
exposing  any  of  the  top.  I  cultivated  them  well,  and  those  that  gr** 
when  two  years  old  were  ready  to  plant  out  in  orchard  form.  In  usW 
lai^e  cuttings,  however,  many  will  die,  and  one  cannot  count  on  getti" 
a  good  percentage  of  them  to  come.     In  fact,  this  old  method  does  J'' 
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pay  any  longer,  when  one  raises  trees  as  J  do  for  the  market,  and  as  I 
raise  many  thousands  for  sale  I  have  abandoned  this  method. 

Besides  what  I  have  here  mentioned,  there  is  another  very  important 
thing.  The  larger  the  cuttings  are  the  less  roots  they  develop.  Most  all 
of  the  nurserymen  now  are  propagating  from  what  they  call  "tips,"  that 
is,  the  extreme  ends  of  the  branches;  these  are  easily  obtained,  which 
make  it  an  inducement.  This  method  I  have  carefiiUy  experimented 
irith,  and  have  about  abandoned  it.  It  is  a  very  slow  way,  and  those 
that  do  root  when  a  year  old  are  such  little  hits  of  things  that  it  is  really 
discouraging.  The  roots,  however,  that  they  develop  are  pretty  good, 
only  they  seem  feeble  and  make  slow  growth. 

The  plan  that  I  now  have  hit  on  is  a  much  surer  way  and  develops 
remarkable  roots,  and  grows  five  times  faster  than  the  "  tip"  method.  I 
use  sprouts  taken  from  trees  in  bearing;  they  make  a  very  thrifty,  fast- 
growing  tree.  I  now  have  over  eighty  thousand  started  in  this  way,  and 
I  shall  for  the  future  propagate  after  this  method.  One  thing  I  should 
advise  never  being  done,  and  that  is  to  plant  a  large  cutting  where  it  is 
always  expected  to  remain,  for  this  reason:  The  olive  tends  to  have  a 
surfaioe  root,  and  if  the  tree  is  never  transplanted  and  set  deeper  the  roots 
will  be  too  near  the  surface,  and  when  the  tree  grows  a  good  heavy  top, 
and  the  happy  orchardist  thinks  that  all  is  well,  there  will  come  a  heavy 
rain  which  will  lay  the  tree  as  flat  as  a  flounder,  and  no  staking  will  ever 
insure  the  tree  against  other  storms  that  will  follow.  Nothing  is  more 
discouraging  than  after  four  or  five  years  of  care  to  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  and  see  hundreds  of  your  trees  flat  on  the  ground.  What  I 
here  mention  is  only  what  experience  has  taught  me;  transplant,  there- 
fore, from  the  nursery  and  get  all  roots  well  down, 

I  have  planted  several  large  orchards  in  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  in 
Santa  Barbara  County.  The  one  I  am  now  interested  in  has  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  acres  in  olives.  There  are  about  thirty  thousand  olive 
trees  growing  in  the  valley,  most  of  which  I  have  raised.  The  trees  are 
now  coming  into  bearing.  This  part  of  the  county  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  grand  place  for  olives,  A  company 
has  recently  been  formed,  and  two  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased, all  of  which  is  to  be  planted  in  olives.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
there  will  be  or  is  such  a  vast  olive  orchard  anywhere  in  Cahfornia 
Be  this  contemplated  one.  The  Santa  Ynez  olive  oil  ia  to  become  a 
famous  brand,  as  the  company  I  have  mentioned  will  spare  no  expense 
to  make  it  known  the  world  over. 


THE  MANXri'AOTUH.B  OP  OLIVE  OIL,  AS  PRACTICED  IN  EUBOPB. 

By  L.  Pafabelli.  of  Berkeley. 

RIPENING'  AND   PICKING   OF   OLIVES. 

The  ripening  and  picking  of  olives  aflect  very  materially  the  olive  oil 
industry,  and,  therefore,  in  gathering  them  tiieir  degi'ee  of  maturity 
should  be  closely  noted,  for  on  that  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  oil  that  will  be  obtained.  The  ripening  of 
olives  varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
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climate;  of  the  exposure  of  the  plantation  and  of  the  tree;  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  cultivated  and  the  kind  of  manure  used. 

In  warm  climates  and  under  the  influence  of  strong  sunlight  ths 
olive  ripens  more  quickly,  and  in  general  gives  a  heavy  tinted  oil,  ricl 
in  special  aromatic  matters.  In  cold  climates,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ripening  ia  retarded  and  the  oils  produced  are  lighter,  clearer,  and 
whiter.  In  moiat  or  rainy  climates  the  olive  ripens  very  late,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  it  gives  is  less.  In  poor,  clayey  soils  the  maturity  u 
retarded  and  the  yield  of  oil  small.  In  a  fertile,  calcareous  soil,  slightly 
moist,  warm  and  rich  in  phosphates,  the  ripening  is  generally  normd 
and  the  yield  much  more  abundant.  The  olive  grower,  in  seeking  b) 
enrich  his  soil,  should  choose  those  manures  which  will  hasten  tia 
maturing  of  his  crop  and  at  the  same  time  increase  its  quantity  and 
quality.  Finally,  the  maturity  will  be  early  or  late  according  to  tin 
variety  cultivated,  and  according  to  the  northern  or  southern  exposun 
of  the  tree,  or  of  its  branches;  also,  according  to  the  form  given  to  tht 
tree  in  pruning,  and  to  the  amount  of  cultivation  given  to  the  soil. 

In  olive  oil  making  the  maturity  of  the  olive  should  be  considered 
from  an  industrial  standpoint,  not  from  a  physiological  one;  thus  tht 
gathering  of  the  ohve  should  be  governed  by  the  quantity  and  qualitj 
of  oil  that  it  is  desired  to  produce. 

The  ripening  of  the  olive  is  marked  by  four  variations  in  the  coloid 
the  pellicle:  (1)  From  olive-green  to  lemon-yellow;  (2)  from  lemon- 
yellow  to  red  or  purpliah-red;  (3)  from  purplish-red  to  wine-red;  (4) 
from  wine-red  to  a  velvety  black.  Generally,  under  moderately  fav» 
able  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the  velvety-black  color  will  msrk 
the  proper  time  for  gathering  the  olive  for  industrial  uses,  though  tl* 
ripening  is  physiologically  continued  for  some  time  longer.  However, 
the  exterior  coloration  of  the  olive  is  not  an  infallible  sign  of  its  ripfr 
ness,  for  there  are  modifications  in  this  coloration,  and  variations  in  iB 
intensity,  dependent  on  the  different  varieties  cultivated.  It  shouH 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  velvety- black  tint  in  olives  grown  in  i 
cold  climate  does  not  represent  the  same  degree  of  ripeness  that  tii 
same  tint  does  in  olives  grown  in  a  warmer  one;  so  that  these  auS 
other  general  considerations,  though  giving  an  approximate  idea  i 
when  to  gather  the  crop,  must  be  supplemented  by  local  experience, 
which  alone  can  determine  the  exact  time.  Whilst  noting  the  color  ri 
the  outside  of  the  olive,  it  must  also  be  cut,  and  the  pulp  examined  ti 
see  whether  it  is  whitish  or  colored,  observing  also  the  quantitjJ 
water  and  the  particles  of  oil  it  contains.  Notice  should  also  be  taket 
of  the  stone,  whether  it  is  still  white  or  has  become  brown;  and  of  tlK 
taste  of  the  juice,  whether  sweet  or  bitter,  and  so  on. 

If,  in  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  high  quality  is  the  object  in  vieWitl* 
olives  must  be  gathered  when  they  show  the  velvety-black  color  in  tS 
climates;  but,  as  in  warm  climates,  this  color  cori'esponds  to  a  certai" 
overripeness,  in  order  to  obtain  an  oil  of  equal  dehcacy  the  fruit  mu^ 
be  gathered  whilst  still  yellowish,  and  hardly  commencing  to  reddc* 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  oil  mater  cares  little  about  the  high  qualitj  ^ 
his  oil,  but  aims  principally  at  quantity,  he  can  gather  his  ohves ' 
their  complete  maturity.  He  ought,  however,  never  to  leave  them  * 
the  trees  longer  thSn  this,  for  they  will  gain  nothing  in  oil,  and  run  ^ 
risk  of  being  spoiled  by  climatic  causes,  or  by  birds  and  insects;  »■* 
in  this  case,  the  oil  he  will  obtain  will  be  of  even  inferior  quality 
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that  intended,  and  it  will  keep  poorly.  Summarily,  then,  it  may  be 
said  that  olives  gathered  a  little  before  their  perfect  maturity  yield  an 
oil  of  superior  delicacy  and  fruity  taste.  Those  gathered  a  month  later 
give  an  oil  of  ordinary  quality,  whilst  those  gathered  very  late  give  a 
very  inferior  oil,  which  can  only  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  or 
for  illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes,  etc. 

The  oils  furnished  by  fruit  of  diflerent  degrees  of  maturity  may  be 
characterized  thus:  Very  ripe  olives  furnish  a  bitter  oil;  those  which 
are  nearly  ripe  give  an  oil  which  has  a  fruity  taste,  and,  everything  con- 
sidered, is  better  than  any  of  the  others.  Olives  which  are  completely 
ripe  produce  an  oil  with  a  strong  flavor  which  is  hardly  agreeable,  and 
is  subject  to  becoming  rancid;  overripe  olives  yield  a  very  gi-easy, 
thick  oil,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  from  epoihng. 

METHODS   OF  GATHERING   THE   OLIVES. 

The  ripening  of  the  olives  not  being  uniform  on  all  trees,  and  varying 
even  on  the  same  tree,  two  or  three  separate  pickings  are  generally 
made.  This  should  be  done  in  good  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
clear  and  dry,  and  when  the  soil  is  not  damp  from  previous  rains. 
Four  ways  of  gathering  the  olives  are  practiced:  (1)  Picking  up  those 
which  have  fallen  on  the  ground;  (2)  picking  by  hand;  (3)  beating 
the  trees;  (4)  shaking  the  branches.  The  falling  of  the  ohves  may  be 
caused  by  climatic  influences,  or  by  animals,  or  finally  by  overripenesB, 
These  fallen  olives  are  gathered  and  kept  separate,  to  be  used  for  the 
mating  of  an  oil  of  inferior  quality. 

Hand-picking  is  the  method  naost  to  be  recommended,  as  it  does  not 
injure  the  fruit  in  any  way;  and  in  a  country  hke  California,  where  the 
olive  trees  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  great  height,  it  should  be  prac- 
ticed exclusively.  Hand  baskets  are  the  best  receptacles  to  use  in  this 
way  of  gathering. 

Beating  the  tree  with  a  pole  or  stick  is  the  worst  possible  way  of 
harvesting,  and  should  only  be  practiced  in  exceptional  cases,  as  it 
damages  both  the  fruit  and  the  crop,  doing  harm  also  to  future  crops. 

Shaking  the  branches  to  make  Hie  olives  fall,  though  less  pernicious 
than  beating  the  tree,  ia  not  to  be  recommended  except  in  certain  cases; 
that  is,  when  from  the  height  of  the  tree  or  the  extent  of  the  branches 
the  olives  grow  out  of  reach  of  the  workman's  hand.  As  shaking  the 
tree  only  detaches  the  spoilt  or  overripe  fruit,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  rational  mode  of  harvesting.  The  conclusion  then  is,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  pick  by  hand  if  we  wish  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  oil,  or  of  lessening  the  future  production  of 
the  tree.  Beating  and  shaking  should  be  limited  to  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  ohves  cannot  be  reached  by  any  available  means  by  the 
hand  of  the  workman.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  to  spread  cloth  sheets 
under  the  tree  to  save  the  olives  from  being  still  more  damaged  by 
falling  directly  on  the  bare  soil. 

SELECTION   AMD    PRESERVATION   OF   OLIVES. 


The  olives  should  be  selected  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  gather- 
ing, and  more  completely  and  carefully  afterwards  at  the  oil  mill. 
This  selection  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  fruit  communicates  to  the 
oil  all  the  qualities  and  aU  the  defects  that  it  possesses  wfaeo  worked. 
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To  transport  the  olives  from  the  orchard  to  the  oil  mill  sacks  should 
never  be  used,  but  some  receptacle  with  Tinyielding  sides,  in  order  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  being  damaged  on  the  way.  For  this  purpose 
baskets  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  are  the  most  suitable,  but  in  case 
they  cannot  be  procured,  whatever  is  used  must  diy  easily  and  not  be 
too  porous  or  absorbent,  like  soft  wood. 

The  handling  of  the  olives  in  filling  and  emptying  the  baskets  should 
be  done  very  carefully,  in  order  not  to  break  the  skin,  for  in  that  case, 
the  pulp  being  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies,  fermentation  is  likely 
to  set  in,  and  extend  to  the  rest,  rendering  it  impossible  to  preserve 
them  till  the  time  desired.  Oil  made  from  such  fruit  will  not  only  lie 
inferior  from  the  b^inning,  but  will  very  quickly  acquire  a  very  dis- 
agreeable, rancid  taste. 

The  object  in  selecting  is  to  separate  the  fruit  into  four  different 
qualities:  .  (1)  The  good  olives;  (2)  the  dry,  or  frostbitten  onee; 
(3)  those  which  have  been  broken,  crushed,  or  in  any  way  damaged  in 
gathering;  (4)  the  spoilt  olives.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in 
sorting  over,  all  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  must  be  picked  out. 

It  may  he  objected  that  to  put  all  these  details  into  practice  wohH 
entail  too  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money;  but  when  we  con- 
side!'  the  much  greater  price  for  which  superfine  oils  can  be  sold,  and 
the  loss  there  will  be  in  making  only  one  grade  of  oil  from  the  olives 
of  different  qualities,  the  practice  of  sorting  will  be  found  to  be  an 
economy. 

Sorting  by  hand  alone  can  only  be  practiced  on  a  small  scale,  but  bj 
the  use  of  an  appropriate  apparatus,  moved  by  some  motive  power, 
large  quantities  can  very  quickly  be  sorted.  This  apparatus  does  not 
make  a  very  complete  selection,  but  is  a  great  saving,  even  if  the  sepa- 
ration has  to  be  finished  by  hand. 

CONSERVATION   OF  OLIVES. 

In  a  rational  treatment  of  olives  they  ought  to  be  kept  as  short  > 
time  as  possible  after  picking,  for  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  order  to  work  them  at  one's  convenience,  is  as  little  practicable  as 
would  be  the  keeping  of  a  similar  quantity  of  grapes  to  be  crushed 
later.  The  principal  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  keeping  of  olives  if 
the  prevention  of  all  heating  of  the  mass  that  would  cause  ferments- 
tion.  But  as  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  picking  and  tbe 
working  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  the  capacity  of  the  oil  miU 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  olive  plantation;  in  this  waj 
the  delays  and  losses  which  are  so  common  in  many  oil  factories  wiJ 
be  avoided.  Of  course  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  preserve  any  but  th* 
olives  picked  by  hand,  and  in  the  best  condition;  all  others  must  1* 
crushed  immediately,  as  they  cannot  be  preserved  by  any  practicJ 

The  only  good  method  of  preservation  is  to  make  use  of  trays  or  shetv** 
of  willow  or  cane;  all  other  methods  ofl'er  insuperable  objections.  The* 
trays  are  arranged  on  shelves  in  a  cool  and  well-ventilated  room,  facii^ 
north.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  olives  on  each  tray  oughts 
average  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  under  no  circumstances  should'' 
exceed  four  inches.  Frequent  observations  of  temperature  should  1" 
made  on  each  layer,  and  if  the  temperature  rises  above  59  degrees  Fabf 
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enheit  they  had  better  be  taken  to  the  mill  at  once.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  elevation  of  temperature  it  is  necessary  to  turn  over  the  olives  often, 
and  80  cool  them  by  aeration. 

With  r^ard  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  the  keeping  of  the  olives  should 
be  as  brief  as  possible;  it  is  always  better  to  work  them  immediately, 
but  aa  that  is  not  generally  possible,  three  or  four  days  should  be  the 
limit;  in  this  time  the  olives  lose  a  portion  of  their  water  of  vegetation, 
which,  in  a  rainy  season,  is  doubtless  of  some  advants^e. 

Even  when  all  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  the  olives  are 
favorable,  they  must  not  be  kept  too  long,  as  the  oil  may  lose  but  will 
never  gain  in  quaUty.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  oils  of  Nice 
and  Lucca  owe  their  reputation  to  the  fact  that  there  the  olives  are 
worked  immediately  after  gathering,  or  are  only  kept  a  very  short  time, 
and  with  all  the  care  demanded  by  a  rational  method  of  treatment. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 
By  Mb3.  L.  D.  McCahn,  of  Santa  Cruz, 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  small  fruits,  in  my  mind  stands  the  Cuth- 
bert  raspberry.  I  remember  ten  years  ago  when  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  old  Antwerp  raspberry  for  all  our  fruitage  in  that  line  in  Cali- 
fornia; a  beautiful  raspberry,  it  is  true,  if  you  can  pluck  it  from  the 
vine  and  carry  it  at  once  to  your  table,  but  as  a  shipping  fruit  truly 
worthless,  as  in  half  a  day  the  ripe  fruit  taken  from  the  vine  becomes 
90  soft  that  any  attempt  to  get  it  to  San  Francisco  brings  it  there  in  a 
state  of  jam,  instead  of  raspberries.  Now,  perhaps  eight  years  ago,  I 
read  in  an  Eastern  catalogue — that  source  of  comfort  or  torture,  as  your 
purse  may  determine;  that  source  from  which  we  get  our  inspirations; 
those  beautiful,  elaborate  Eastern  catalogues,  that  paint  such  pictures 
of  fruit  that  you  never  get — those  books  have  caused  me,  many  a  time, 
to  take  the  money  given  me  for  a  Sunday  bonnet  and  send  my  last  cent 
on  East  for  a  new  fruit;  the  lack  of  the  bonnet  didn't  disturb  me  at  all, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  torture  I  could  not  have  borne  had  I  not  been 
able  to  get  at  least  one  or  two  of  those  high-priced  berries,  to  see  what 
California  could  do  with  so  fair  a  stock.  In  this  way,  I  know  not  by 
what  little  deprivations — a  ribbon  less,  a  pair  of  mended  gloves  instead 
of  new  ones — something  of  that  kind,  because  in  my  family  I  am  the 
only  horticulturist — I  sent  East  and  paid  $6  a  hundred  for  some  of  the 
far-femed  Cuthbert  raspberries,  receiving  some  little  specimens,  and  cul- 
tivated them  with  that  mother  love  that  women  give  to  both  children 
and  plants,  for  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  mental  operation  through 
which  mothers  take  care  of  each;  and  by  and  by  from  those  insignificant 
httle  rootlets  came  strong,  vigorous,  green  branches,  and  I  had  them 
attended  to  myself  with  a  hoe,  bestowing  the  culture  that  they  required, 
giving  them  every  advantage  that  I  could  as  to  position  and  irrigation; 
and  presently  they  came;  for  be  sure,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that 
■'whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  No  fence-corner 
raspberry  could  have  given  me  the  results  that  I  received  from  the  labor 
which  I  bestowed  upon  my  plants;  and  when  in  the  winter  time  the  old 
redAntwerps  had  shed  their  leaves  and  closed  down  business  for  the 
winter,  in  walking  through  my  garden  the  beautiful  Cuthbert  grew  greenw 
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and  fair  with  the  first  rain,  and  commenced  to  send  out  tender  blt^soms, 
and  the  bees  from  all  the  country  flocked  in  to  find  more  sweetness 
there  than  anywhere  around.  I  said  to  my  husband, "  See  what  a  won- 
derl  for  once  the  catalogues  have  not  miaatated  things;  these  are  my 
Cuthberts;  I  do  believe  I  will  have  a  winter  crop."  "  Nonsenae,"  he 
aaid,  "  the  first  frost  will  nip  your  hopes  and  your  berries  too."  But  it 
did  not.  The  frost  came,  and  the  Cuthberts  laughed  and  went  on  bear- 
ing, and  went  on  blooming  and  sprouting  out,  and  presently  we  had  all 
the  berries  we  could  eat,  and  for  Thanksgiving  a  great  bowl  full,  and  we 
sent  them  to  our  neighbors,  and  for  Christmas,  too.  On  December  SOth 
we  were  rather  tired  of  raspberries,  we  had  so  many,  and  I  wrote  to 
that  grand  old  paper,  which  baa  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  borticnll- 
ural  interests  of  California — I  sent  to  the  "Rural  Press"  a  little  article; 
I  also  accompanied  it  with  a  box  full  of  plants,  the  young  branches 
laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  I  said:  "  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
take  my  statement — it  is  an  incredible  one,  it  seems  to  me — without 
proof,  and  I  send  you  herewith  a  box  of  ripe  berries,  boughs  full  of 
fruit,  branches  just  coming  into  blossom,  and  ask  you  if  any  other  cotD- 
try  than  California  can  show  the  like  on  this  thirtieth  day  of  December." 
Next  to  the  Cuthbert  raspberry  in  importance  among  raspberries, 
comes  a  very  much  neglected,  but,  to  me,  an  exceedingly  interesting 
character  of  plants,  called  the  Black  Cap  raspberry.  In  vain  I  have 
tried  to  create  an  interest  for  them  in  the  daily  shipment  of  berries  that 
go  from  my  place.  The  Black  Cap  raspberry  is  almost  unknown  in 
California;  those  who  have  eaten  them  think  they  are  far  superior  to 
the  red  variety;  in  fact,  many  a  one  who  can't  assimilate  the  othew 
finds  a  delicious  and  appropriate  fruit  in  the  Black  Cap  varieties,  and 
yet  a  little  knowledge  of  horticultural  principles  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  their  successful  culture.  In  the  first  place,  like  all  raspberries,  it  is 
a  biennial;  that  is,  it  is  a  plant  which  grows  one  year  and  bears  fruit 
the  next  year,  and  dies;  the  fruit  spur  dies  at  the  end  of  the  second 
season;  now,  if  you  don't  know  that,  with  your  red  raspberry  the  culti- 
vation, then,  simply  is  the  growth  of  the  young  sucker  coming  up.  Non, 
in  the  ordinary  raspberry,  it  will  not  bear  until  the  coming  season;  with 
the  Cuthbert,  from  its  unparalleled  strength  and  vigor,  it  sends  shoots 
so  strong  and  early  that  they  are  enabled  by  early  fall  to  commenoe 
bearing  a  crop,  which  they  simply  throw  in,  over  and  above  the  main 
crop  upon  the  same  stem  which  will  be  borne  the  next  summer  season- 
The  ordinary  raspberry  does  not  have  a  winter  crop;  the  Cuthbert  does, 
and  the  red  berries  are  all  over  my  plantation;  it  is  coming  into  blossoiUi 
and  will  form  new  tops  everywhere,  and,  if  the  season  is  favorable,  will 
probably  give  raspberries  for  shipment  every  single  day,  or  every  other 
day,  from  now  until  March,  when  we  reluctantly  cut  off  the  blooming 
tops,  to  trim  back  a  little  for  the  coming  summer's  crop.  With  the  Black 
Cap  raspberry  the  method  of  propagation  is  different.  The  red  berry 
increases  from  suckers;  the  Black  Cap  berry  ie  a  tip-rooter,  forming  its 
new  toot  from  the  end  of  the  pendant  tops,  which  droop  heavily  as  they 
grow,  until  they  reach  the  moistened  soil,  where  they  send  out  roots.  If 
one  wishes  to  propagate  them  and  assist  nature,  as  the  drooping  pend- 
ants touch  the  ground  throw  a  little  earth  over  them,  and  you  have 
stronger  roots  for  the  next  aeason,  which  you  sever  ordinarily  at  the 
bend,  and  your  next  year's  plant  is  from  this  tip-root.  Now,  the 
ordinary  plan  of  the  ignorant  grower  ia  to  say  that  these  Black  C^ 
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raspberries  are  very  mean  and  straggling  kind  of  things,  and  they  go 
and  cut  them  off,  and  destroy  every  chance  of  renewing  their  fi-uit;  then 
they  rush  to  the  nurseryman,  claiming  that  they  were  not  very  healthy: 
"They  will  die  out,  and  I  wish  you  would  replace  them."  Knowledge 
is  a  very  good  thing  sometimes,  and  especially  in  fruit  growing. 

As  I  make  a  claim  to  interest  in  amall  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  prove 
my  interest  by  trying  every  single  new  variety  that  is  recommended  by 
reUable  growers  in  the  East,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Early  Harvest  blackberry;  ita  blossoms  come  with  a  tint  of  rose  upon 
them,  and  look  like  blooming  apple  bushes.  As  a  gentleman  said,  walk- 
ing through  my  garden  in  the  spring  time,  "  If  I  had  such  pretty  bushes 
as  those  I  would  put  them  on  my  front  porch  instead  of  i-oses."  And 
then  the  handsome  fruit,  not  so  very  large  but  so  bright,  so  shiny,  such  a 
good  shipper,  as  the  originator  saya:  "It  eats  so  well, it  bears  so  well,  it 
sells  30  well,  and  it  cornea  ao  early,  that  there  should  be  no  garden 
without  it."  Since  it  has  already  ripe  berries  in  my  garden  before  the 
Lawton  and  the  Kittatinny  have  a  bloom,  of  course  we  have  the  cream 
of  the  market  with  our  Early  Harvest  before  the  others  come  in. 

Now,  in  the  way  of  novelties,  there  is  the  Golden  Queen,  lately  orig- 
inated by  the  originator  of  the  Cuthbert.  I  have  a  very  poor  specimen, 
for  my  vines  are  very  young,  but  still  the  golden  color  gives  it  a  claim 
to  be  a  novelty,  especially  as  it  has  the  Cuthbert  habit  of  winter  bear- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  for  myself,  however  successful  it  may  be  as  a 
plant,  and  the  flavor  is  very  delicate,  that  it  will  ever  contend  with  the 
red  raspberry,  which  is  the  favorite  in  the  market;  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  difficulty  with  the  Black  Caps,  of  which  the  Sowhegan  is  the  one 
that  ripens  best  late.  In  vain  I  have  sent  them  to  San  Prancisco  by  the 
chestfiU,  and  a  few  men  who  have  eaten  that  kind  of  berry  in  "mother's 
garden"  way  back  East,  came  down  to  my  commission  man  for  them; 
but  he  says:  "Don't  send  them  in  any  big  quantities,  for  there  is  no 
market  for  them."  Once  X  sent  a  chest  to  him  with  the  simple  order: 
"Create  a  market,  give  this  chest  away;  put  it  where  you  think  it  will 
do  the  most  good." 

From  raspberries  we  come,  of  course,  to  strawberries.  The  variety 
here  is  the  Parry,  the  most  wonderful  berry  for  prolific  bearing,  for  size, 
coloring,  flavor,  and  the  immense  power  of  endurance  under  all  kinds 
of  evil  conditions,  suiting  all  soils,  being  strong,  vigorous,  and  immensely 
prolific. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  fruit  business  that  to  me  seems  particu- 
larly interesting,  and  pai-ticularly  of  interest  as  a  woman.  It  ia  some- 
times pitiful,  as  I  look  back  and  wipe  away  a  tear  almost,  as  I  think  of 
the  struggle  for  independence — yea,  I  put  it  that  way,  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  learning  how  to  make  my  berries  a  success.  1  knew  noth- 
ing of  packing,  of  shipping,  and  yet  by  and  by,  as  we  grew  tired  of 
berries — we  had  so  many — I  looked  at  the  prices  current  of  city  papers 
and  saw  no  quotations  for  raspberries;  I  thought,  it  is  the  day  before 
New  Year,  I  guess  I  will  send  some  to  the  city.  But  my  family  laughed 
at  it;  how  atraurd,  who  will  want  them?  "  Well,"  I  said,'  "  we  will  see," 
I  had  tried  once  before  to  send  some  to  the  city;  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
proper  cases,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  think  that  I  went  over  to  a  hardware 
store  and  found  an  empty  box  as  the  only  thing  fitted  to  carry  a  rasp- 
berry to  the  city,  and  I  had  not  wit  enough  to  mark,  "  This  side  up  with 
care."    Fortunately  I  have  a  friend  in  my  commission  merchant,  who 
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kindly  presented  me  with  a  proper  case,  and  sent  me  some  boxes,  and 
said:  "Try  it  again,"  Andldid;  this  time,  with  a  woman's  love  for  the 
beautiful,  I  made  my  berries  look  so  fair,  contrasting,  as  nature  does,  the 
red  and  the  green,  and  seut  them  to  the  city.  I  Bent  sixteen  little  boxes 
in  my  first  case,  and  marked  them  this  time  with  the  stencile  presented 
tome  by  my  commission  man:  "This  side  up  with  care."  When  the 
result  came  back  there  was  a  little  very  business-like  note  to  L.  U. 
McCann,  Esq.  I  held  the  letter  in  my  hand  and  said:  "  How  much  do 
you  reckon  he  gave  me  for  my  berries?"  "  Oh,"  they  said,  "  seeing  it  is 
Christmas  week,  maybe  it  was  two  bits  a  box;"  and  some  said  ■' Maybe, 
as  it  is  so  near  New  Year,  he  will  give  you  50  cents;  but  no,"  tiiey  said, 
"  thirty-five." 

I  opened  the  letter  and  out  came  a  check  for  $24  for  my  box  of  berries, 
and  at  last  I  was  content.  Before  I  had  said  to  my  boys :  "  Oh,  help  me 
weed  this  patch,"  but  they  had  said:  "  Mother,  hire  a  man;"  and  at  laet 
I  had  the  ability  to  hire  a  man,  and  I  did  it,  and  my  $24  went  to  hire 
that  man.  Then  I  began  business,  and  since  then  I  have  hired  a  half 
dozen,  and  as  many  as  fifty,  that  is,  boys  and  pickers  of  various  kinds; 
for  next  to  cultivation  comes  the  question.  How  do  you  get  your  berries 
to  market?  I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  have  been  the 
originator  of,  I  think,  the  best,  simplest,  and  most  comprehensive  work 
of  charity  of  any  that  I  know  of,  the  Women's  Aid  Work  of  Santa 
Cruz.  I  have  always  had  a  heart  that  went  out  in  its  sympathy  for 
women  and  little  children,  and  meant  to  combine  in  my  small  fmil 
growing  some  help  for  young  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  were  poor, 
and  yet  who  needed  some  sort  of  help  in  vacation,  something  to  do  thai 
would  not  over-strain  their  young  muscles  and  crook  their  tender  bacls, 
and  so  I  have  employed  children  in  my  garden  as  pickers  in  summer 
when  the  big  crop  was  on — the  vacations  are  just  about  the  right  time- 
and  I  have  got  as  many  as  I  liked;  but  the  American  boy  is  peculiar, 
and  sometimes  there  are  drawbacks  in  even  this  line  of  philanthropic 
■work.  At  one  time  I  had  a  large  order  from  the  city  for  a  big  wedding, 
and  I  had  promised  to  fill  it,  and  tried  like  a  man  to  keep  my  promiee. 
That  day  I  had  hired  an  extra  set  of  pickers,  but  unfortunately  I  didn't 
know  that  I  had  the  baseball  nine  of  the  Santa  Cruz  boys  for  pickers, 
and  when  a  challenge  came  from  the  vandals  outside  the  fence  everj 
last  boy  jumped  that  fence  and  played  baseball,  and  the  orders  had  to 
wait  on  that  game. 

It  has  been  a  study,  too,  the  subject  of  picking  berries;  it  is  not  every- 
body that  can  do  it.  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  had  for  tjire« 
days  a  boy  in  my  patch  who  was  color  blind,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  picking  need  not  be  related,  but  his  boxes  were  a  sight  to  see.  I 
wrote  at  last  to  my  commission  man:  "  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  bottom 
of  this  ladder  is  crowded,  but  I  want  no  part  or  place  in  it;  I  am  aimiaf 
at  the  top,  and  I  want  you  to  insure  those  who  buy  berries  marked  will 
the  brand  '  L.  U.  McCann '  that,  though  I  shall  put  the  biggest  ones  oo 
top  to  help  you  out,  they  will  find  good  berries  clear  to  the  bottom.  B 
they  don't  believe  it  tui-n  them  out;  if  there  is  a  bad  one  in  it  don't 
charge  them  for  it,  and  if  you  will  give  me  any  hint  as  to  how  better  W 
present  my  berries  to  your  market  I  shall  be  thankful  for  it."  H' 
wrote  me  a  letter  which  I  prize:  "1  have  been  in  the  commission  huffl' 
ness  in  San  Francisco  for  twenty-five  years,  and  there  has  never  b«» 
sent,  to  my  knowledge,  to  this  city  fi-uit  so  finely  packed  and  so  beanti" 
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fully  gotten  up."  I  simply  tell  this  to  encourage  other  women  here  who 
have  aspirations  such  as  I  have  had.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  this; 
I  chum  in  this  fruit  that  I  am  showing  you  here  a  solution  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  horticulturists  labor  in  dry  places  where 
irrigation  cannot  be  carried  on;  I  claim  in  the  Tap-root  strawberry  a 
solution  of  some  of  their  troubles,  as  the  ordinary  strawberry  has  a  root 
simply  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  specimens  of  this  have  a  root 
that  I  have  measured  going  down  over  eighteen  inches,  which  will  enable 
it  to  hold  over  in  the  dry  season  and  still  grow  a  grand  crop  in  the  wet- 
test season  or  spring  time. 

The  plant  is  new;  it  is  not  for  sale;  the  fruit  I  am  not  yet  quite  satis- 
fied with,  and  I  am  hybridizing  it  with  the  best  varieties,  and  I  expect 
in  the  future  to  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  it.  This  strawberry  I 
should  have  called  the  "  Califomian,"  if  another  strawberry  had  not 
had  that  name,  or  the  "  Eureka,"  if  that  name  were  not  already  taken; 
and  j-et  the  plain,  practical  name,  the  "  Tap-root,"  which  tells  what  is 
the  matter  with  it,  seems  to  be  the  beat. 

VOTE   OF   THANKS. 

Me.  Lelong:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  to  Mrs.  McCann  for  her  able  address. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote, 
A  recess  was  then  taken  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTEEI^OON  SESSION. 

Vice-President  Aiken  in  the  chair. 

OTTBTJS  OULTCTBE  IN  NORTHERN  OALIFOBNIA, 

By  8.  S.  BoTHTON,  of  OrovillB. 

The  culture  of  citrus  fruits  in  Northern  California  is  no  longer  theo- 
retical nor  experimental;  no  longer  a  conceit,  a  supposition,  nor  a  belief; 
but  is  a  solid,  enduring,  self-evident,  and  living  fact.  The  orange  and 
lemon  are  there  not  dooryard  ornaments,  set  as  curiosities,  placed  in 
sheltered  and  protected  spots,  and  are  not  grown  under  conditions  more 
favorable  than  are  elsewhere  awarded  in  this  State  to  these  fruits. 

The  Northern  Citrus  Belt  has  long  been  the  butt  of  ridicule,  the  sub- 
ject of  jest  and  laughter  by  those  who  had  interests  to  subserve  in  crying 
down  its  merits  and  deriding  its  possibilities.  The  time  is,  however, 
near  at  hand  when  its  true  light  will  burst  forth  with  a  vividness  and 
brilliancy  little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  have  not  studied  its  grand 
capabilities  and  its  enormous  territorial  extent.  Within  the  next  few 
years  such  a  quantity  of  citrus  fruits  will  be  produced  and  shipped  from 
that  region  as  will  forever  set  at  rest  all  aspersions  or  reflections  upon 
that  land  as  a  citrus  fruit  region.  The  day  is  by  no  means  distant  when 
its  orange  and  lemon  trees  will  be  numbered  by  millions,  and  when  its 
auaual  output  of  these  fruits  will  amount  to  thousands  of  carloads. 
We  are  not  talking  at  random  upon  this  subject,  nor  are  we  carried 
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away  by  enthueiasm.  We  have  given  the  subject  not  only  monthB  but 
years  of  patient  study  and  know  whereof  we  speak.  For  a  full  ecoit 
and  ten  years  the  historic  orange  tree  at  Bidwell  Bar,  in  Butte  Countj, 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  where  we  now  are,  has  blossomed  and  borne 
fruit  without  the  loss  of  a  single  crop,  and  stands  to-day  a  mute  bui 
eloquent,  green  and  living  witness  whose  testimony  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  belief.  While  in  a  hundred  spots  throughout  the  coun- 
ties of  Butte,  Yuba,  Placer,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  olives  have  been  in  bearing  for  the  past  twenty  years,  yel 
citrus  culture,  in  its  broad  and  commercial  sense,  is  still  in  its  swaddlinj; 
clothes. 

In  September,  1885,  in  the  town  of  Oroville,  the  first  suggestion  wm 
made  of  holding  a  citrus  fair  in  Northern  California.  Then  the  Sacrs- 
mento  "  Bee  "  caught  up  the  idea,  and  asserted  that  the  citizens  of  Oio- 
ville  knew  that  oranges  could  be  grown  there,  but  what  was  needed  wai 
to  convince  others  of  this  fact.  It  urged  that  a  citrus  fair  held  in  Sao- 
ramento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  ought  to  and  would  accomplish  tlij 
purpose.  The  residents  of  Oroville  coincided  with  the  statements  of  the 
Sacramento  journals,  and  those  of  other  towns  feU  into  line.  The  buBi- 
nesB  men  of  the  Capital  City  made  that  exhibition  a  reality,  and  fniit 
from  twelve  different  counties  was  displayed  at  the  first  citrus  fair  of 
Northern  California,  That  extensive,  marvelous,  and  splendid  dieplaj 
of  the  semi-tropical  productions  of  the  northern  part  of  this  State  al 
once,  and  for  the  first  time,  awakened  the  people  of  that  region  to  tie 
possibilities  of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of -the 
great  planting  of  citrus  trees  that  has  since  taken  place.  The  first  faif 
was 'held  in  January  of  1886,  so  that  the  oldest  trees  put  out  since  thai 
date,  and  which  comprise  fuUy  nine  tenths  of  the  total  number  of  tie 
whole  region,  are  only  four  years  old  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  citrus  planting  on  an  extended  scale  is » 
new  industry  in  Northern  California.  The  first  man  to  be  aroused  and 
stimulated  to  action  was  Hon.  John  C.  Gray,  of  Oroville,  who  left  tl» 
pavihon  in  which  that  fair  was  being  held,  hurried  to  his  home,  had 
twenty  acres  of  land  prepared,  went  to  Santa  Clara  County  and  pu^ 
chased  two  thousand  young  olive  trees,  and  while  the  memory  of  tbB 
fair  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  he  had  these  two  thousand  young 
trees  planted  in  Butte  County  soil.  He  has  since  continued  in  the  line 
thus  begun,  and  has  now  ten  thousand  young  and  thrifty  olive  treta, 
and  from  several  hundred  of  these  he  will  this  year  gather  fruit.  Tb»t 
he  made  no  financial  mistake  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  has  sincf 
been  offered  $500  an  acre  for  his  olive  plantation. 

Other  citizens  of  Oroville  were  quickened  to  activity  by  this  example 
and  an  organization  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that  town  was  speedilj 
effected.  Thirty  acres  of  good  land  were  secured,  two  of  the  companj 
went  to  Riverside  and  purchased  two  thousand  one  hundred  Washingtoo 
Navel  trees,  and  during  May  and  June  these  were  planted  on  the  norti 
bank  of  the  Feather- River,  in  what  is  now  the  colony  of  Thermalitft 
The  land  cost  them  $100  an  acre,  the  trees  were  $1  25  each,  and  to  thi' 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  transportation  and  planting  and  caring  fi* 
them  during  the  intervening  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  gentlf 
men  were  not  afraid  to  back  their  ideas  and  opinions  of  citrus  culture  with 
their  coin.     This  grove  has  since  been  increased,  and  at  present  numbef 
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three  thousand  three  hundred  orange  trees.  They  are  now  loaded  with 
fast  ripening  fruit,  and  will  this  year  yield  a  large  and  abundant  crop. 

Citrus  fruit  planting  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Butte,  but  all  the 
other  counties  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  felt  the  influence.  A  second 
citrus  fair  was  held  in  the  Capital  City  during  December  of  188fi,  two 
fairs  thus  being  held  in  the  same  year,  one  in  January  and  the  other  in 
the  following  December;  and  at  thatP  fair  the  fruit  from  twenty-two 
counties  was  shown. 

These  fairs  and  the  liberal  advertising  by  newspapers  caused  much 
attention  to  be  paid  to  citrus  fruit  culture  in  Northern  California, 
especially  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  its  adjacent  foothills,  and  it  is 
that  section  only  that  I  am  attempting  to  present  in  this  article.  Trees 
wer«  planted  not  only  in  the  sheltered  foothills  and  on  high  and  well- 
drained  land,  but  in  the  open  valley  and  even  along  the  low  river  bot- 
toms— the  very  last  place  where  an  orange  grove  should  be  set,  As  a 
result  of  this  movement,  continued  during  the  past  three  years,  we  have 
iD  the  vicinity  of  Oroville,  Thermalito,  and  Palermo,  in  eastern  Butte, 
98,349  orange,  6,812  lemon,  and  49,600  oUve  trees,  a  total  of  154,761 
trees,  or  in  round  numbers  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres.  The 
number  of  citrus  trees  planted  in  other  Northern  California  counties  I 
am  uoable  to  state  with  exactness,  but  know  that  Placer,  Sacramento, 
Colusa,  and  Tehama  have  set  out  a  large  number,  and  that  Yuba,  in 
addition  to  her  smaller  tracts,  has  planted  one  splendid  orchard  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres,  or  thirteen  thousand  orange  trees  in  a  single 
body.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  the  other  counties  in  that 
section  to  estimate  that  Butte  has  planted  as  many  citrus  trees  as  all 
the  other  counties  combined,  which  would  then  make  three  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  trees,  or  three  thousand  acres  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  citrus  fruits  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

ItiB  unnecessary  that  I  should  go  into  particulars  regarding  the  plant- 
ing of  orange  trees,  the  manner  of  growing  the  young  trees,  budding  and 
grafting,  and  other  practical  details  of  that  kind.  To  one  point,  however, 
I  will  call  particular  attention.  Hitherto  all  the  young  orange,  olive, 
and  lemon  trees  planted  in  that  section  have  been  brought  from  South- 
em  California  or  from  Florida.  Now  there  are  vast  numbers  of  young 
trees  being  raised,  and  the  future  planting  will  be  done  with  home-grown 
trees.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oroville  there  is  at  least  a  half  million  young 
trees,  from  one  to  four  years  old,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  young 
trees  at  Palermo,  Marysville,  Chico,  Auburn,  and  other  places,  that  will, 
ere  long,  be  set  out  in  orchards,  and  thus  will  be  largely  extended  citrus 
cnlture  in  that  part  of  California. 

The  market  for  oranges  is  considered  almost  unlimited;  on  the  north 
lie  the  great  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  a  population  of  six 
hundred  thousand,  while  to  the  east  lies  a  vast  territory,  a  portion  of 
which  we  may  with  confidence  expect  to  supply  with  its  citrus  fruits. 
With  these  certain  and  ever  increasing  markets  in  view,  the  prospects 
for  growing  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  in  Northern  California  is  an 
alluring  one.  The  profits  of  those  who  have  bearing  trees  are  such  as  to 
encourage  others  who  have  planted  out  young  orchards  and  now  await 
iheir  coming  into  bearing.  So  flattering  are  these  prospects  that  during 
the  present  year  a  ten-acre  tract  of  two-year  old  Navel  orange  trees  at 
Thermalito  sold  for  $650  an  acre.  Sales  at  Palermo  have  also  been 
extremely  flattering. 
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If  the  citrus  fruit  outlook  is  now  so  attractive  and  brilliant,  some  may 
ask  why  this  industry  was  not  pushed  ahead  long  ago,  for  orange  trwi 
have  been  bearing  fruit  in  that  part  of  the  State  for  fully  thirty  yean 
May  we  ask  in  return,  are  there  no  other  latent  and  undevelopo) 
resources  left  to-day  in  that  and  other  parts  of  our  grand  State?  Tb 
olive  flourished  for  four  score  years  in  Southern  California  ere  the  man- 
ufacture of  oil  by  Mr,  Cooper  attracted  general  attention  to  that  tree. 
Fig  growing  as  a  commercial  enterprise  is  a  comparatively  new  industry, 
yet  it  has  been  known  for  forty  years  that  the  fig  flourished  in  all  tot 
warmer  sections  of  California.  Fifteen  years  ago  California  raisins  w«e 
a  rarity,  while  now  our  output  is  enormous,  and  rapidly  increasing,  yel 
the  vine  was  known  to  flourish  here  in  great  perfection  many  years  at 
raisin  making  became  a  business.  Cork  is  worthy  of  attention  here.  Ii 
is  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  in  Spain  and  Northern  Afria 
immense  fortunes  have  been  made  in  cork — not  corks — yet  it  is  a  n^ 
lected  industry  in  our  State.  It  is  certain  that  money  can  be  made  Id 
producing  camphor,  and  that  tree  grows  readily  in  all  our  warmer  Tal 
leys,  yet  who  thinks  of  planting  camphor  trees  from  which  to  make 
money?  Why  is  it  that  we  still  import  rhubarb  from  Southern  Europe 
when  it  can  so  readily  be  produced  here?  There  is  money  in  licorice, 
yet  that  is  among  the  neglected  California  industries.  Our  prune  pto- 
duction  has  grown  into  a  marvelous  and  gigantic  enterprise,  yet  prune 
trees  bore  in  this  State  long  ere  the  fruit  in  any  quantity  was  put  upon 
the  market. 

Various  reasons  prevented  the  earlier  planting  of  citrus  fruita  in 
Northern  California  upon  a  large  scale,  and  one  of  these  has  been  byta 
many  overlooked.  The  orange  and  lemon  have  been  most  successful 
along  the  low  foothills,  as  in  Yuba,  Placer,  and  Butte.  The  earth  then 
is  mostly  a  reddish  clay  soil,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  which  requires  con- 
siderable water  to  make  productive.  Nearly  all  the  water  for  irrigatim 
in  those  localities  was  originally  brought  from  the  mountains  for  minii? 
purposes,  and  was  held  at  a  high  price.  Now,  until  the  general  decline 
of  mining,  no  man  could  afford  to  buy  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  ani 
from  this  cause  more  than  any  other  maybe  traced  the  lack  of  plantar 
citrus  fruit  trees.  When  mining  declined,  the  price  of  water  was  lowewi 
men  saw  that  they  could  afford  to  experiment,  and  they  began  to  bj 
various  fruits,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citrus  trees.  Anofliif 
reason  is  the  great  expense  in  caring  for  an  orange  grove  and  brinpfl 
it  to  maturity.  If  the  orange  is  king  of  fruits,  it  requires  a  royal  reven* 
to  pay  the  expenses  during  the  time  it  is  growing  and  coming  into  beir 
ing.  If  to  this  we  add  the  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  cultivati* 
of  citrus  fruits  among  the  residents,  and  the  further  fact  that  msBj 
believe  they  could  only  be  grown  in  sheltered  and  particular  sp* 
where  the  conditions  were  unusually  favorable,  the  reason  is  f^ 
explained  why  citrus  fruit  culture  was  not  sooner  begun  on  an  exteta" 
scale. 

The  first  citrus  fair  at  Sacramento  was  the  great  awakening.  "WW 
the  fruits  of  twelve  grand  counties  bad  been  gathered  and  the  prod* 
tions  carefully  compared,  it  was  seen  that  citrus  culture  extended  o** 
afar  broader  area  than  people  had  hitherto  realized.  The  moment # 
fact  was  fully  impressed  upon  their  minds  an  almost  instantaneo* 
change  was  effected.  It  was  like  the  traveler  who  emerges  from  il" 
dark  forest  into  the  open  sunlight  of  the  broad  valley,  or  like  the  tib* 
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presented  from  the  fop  of  a  noble  mountain  when  the  earth  at  once 
grows  to  the  mind  tenfold  larger  than  ever  before.  Vast  and  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  spread  out  before  the  residents  of  that  region, 
and  some  of  these  bright  visions  they  set  about  converting  into  living 
realities.  Fully  three  hundred  thousand  orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees 
DOW  growing  ae  green  and  thrifty  as  they  do  upon  Sicily's  br^ht  isle, 
attest  the  belief  and  faith  of  the  people  of  Northern  California  in  citrus 
culture  in  the  Northern  Citrus  Belt.  In  the  single  colony  of  Ther- 
malito  there  are  sixty-one  different  orchards,  many  of  which  are  of 
citrus  fruits.  In  the  colony  of  Palermo  there  are  sixty-five  orchards 
containing  i0,348  orange,  5,124  lemon,  and  23,646  olive  trees.  Arrange- 
ments are  already  made  to  plant  during  the  winter  in  eastern  Butte 
fully  five  hundred  additional  acres  to  citrus  fruits. 

The  essays,  papers,  and  discussions  before  this  honorable  body  have 
dlwaye  been  of  the  most  practical  character.  Facts  relating  to  the  growth 
of  fiiiit  trees,  to  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  to  the  methods  of  pruning, 
the  various  styles  of  curing  and  packing  fi-uit,  the  destruction  of  insect 
(•ests,  and  a  hundred  other  useful  points  are  yearly  discussed.  In  pre- 
senting some  facts  upon  citrus  culture  in  Northern  California  I  cannot 
go  into  these  details,  because  this  industry  is  yet  immature  and  undevel- 
oped. 

The  citrus  trees  are  almost  free  from  scale,  there  being  none  except  in 
one  or  two  localities.  The  varieties  planted  are  mostly  those  that  experi- 
ence in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  has  shown  are  most  likely  to  he 
successful.  The  young  trees  in  nearly  all  localities  are  grown  without 
any  kind  of  protection.  But  little  attention  has  so  far  been  paid  to 
pruning,  and  no  washes  or  sprays  have  been  used,  except  in  one  or  two 
Bpota  where  scale  has  appeared.  None  so  far  in  Butte  County,  which  is 
the  leading  section.  In  the  matter  of  grading,  packing,  and  boxing  citrus 
fruits  no  new  or  novel  ideas  have  been  developed.  I  have  only  been 
able  to  present  general  facts  to  you  without  those  practical  and  useful 
details  that  have  made  the  meetings  of  this  honorable  body  of  such  great 
value  to  all  the  fruit  growers  of  California.  That  a  grand  future  opens 
before  the  northern  part  of  this  State  as  a  citrus  fruit  region  I  am  fully 
convinced,  and  ask  your  indulgence  a  moment  longer  in  presenting  some 
figures  that  may  be  of  interest. 

You  are  all  aware  that  to  grow  citrus  fruit  successfully  three  climatic 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled:  The  annual  temperature  must  not  be  too 
loir,  the  average  temperature  of  winter  must  not  be  below  40  de^ees, 
and  thechmate  at  no  time  during  the  winter  so  cold  as  to  kill  the  trees. 
This  lowest  point  may  be  placed  at  from  14  to  16  degrees,  but  for  the 
best  results  it  should  not  be  lower  than  18  or  20  degrees. 

In  order  to  present  the  claims  of  Northern  California  in  a  fair  and 
candid  manner,  we  have  selected  ten  places  in  the  citrus  regions  of  Italy, 
and  given  the  average  annual  temperature,  the  average  winter  tempera- 
ture, and  the  lowest  point  the  thermometer  reached  during  the  year. 
For  convenience  we  have  arranged  these  in  tables: 
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The  average  of  these  ten  places  for  the  winter  is  47.7  d^rees;  for  tin 
year  60.2  degrees,  and  range  of  the  lowest  temperature  is  from  10  toS 
degrees.  Taking  the  same  data  from  ten  localities  in  Southern  Calif* 
nia,  the  average  for  the  winter,  for  the  year,  and  of  the  lowest  ternpen- 
ture,  are  as  follows: 


Colton_ 

Daggett 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Loa  Angeles 

San  Diego 

New}ia]r._ 

RiverMde 

Poway 

San  Bernardino 


These  figures  give  the  average  winter  temperature  at  50  degrees, 
average  for  the  year  at  60.5  degrees,  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  tin 
winter  at  from  18  to  32  degrees. 

Now,  taking  the  same  statistics  for  Northern  California,  and  takiif 
localities  that  fairly  represent  the  whole  Sacramento  Valley  withoiJ 
any  selection  for  favored  sections,  we  have: 


Locality. 

w'toto^ 

ilSult 

cold* 

48° 
*7 
62 
52 
1» 
48 
48 
48 
47 
50 

69° 
64 
65 
67 
63 
63 

64 

64 

Mftryaville 

a 

A  recapitulation  shows  that  the  winter  average  for  Europe  is  4i^ 
degrees,  for  Southern  California  is  50  degrees,  and  for  Northern  Califon* 
is  48.6  degrees;  that  the  annual  average  for  Europe  is  60.2  degrees,  ^ 
Southern  California  is  60.5,  and  for  Northern  California  is  63.3  degr** 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  winter  may  be  seen  from  the  tables. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Signal  Service  records  of  the  GoO<' 
ment,  and  from  other  standard  publications,  and  therefore  should  " 
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accepted  as  reliable  and  accurate;  and  upon  the  evidence  of  these  figures 
we  can  eee  no  reason  why  even  the  most  prejudiced  should  hesitate  in 
believing  that  Northern  California  will  become  famous  as  a  citrus  fruit 
region.  We  firmly,  honestly,  and  sincerely  believe  that  in  years  to  come 
its  low  hills  and  extended  valleys  will  become  as  noted  for  their  fruits  as 
its  mountains  have  for  their  gold  and  its  wide  plains  for  their  grain.  It 
is  true  that  the  Almighty  Creator  in  Hia  infinite  wisdom  baa  wisely  with- 
held from  man  the  ability  to  foresee  the  future  with  certainty  and  pre- 
cision. The  Elijahs  and  Jeremiahs  of  old  are  no  longer  with  us.  That 
Supreme  Being  has,  however,  given  us  in  thought,  fancy,  and  supposition 
the  power  to  read  aside  the  mystic  veil  that  hides  the  morrow  from  to- 
day, and  permitted  ustopicture  to  ourselves,  in  the  roseate  hues  of  hope, 
belief,  and  anticipation,  what  the  coming  years  will  bring  to  pass.  And 
affwe  gaze  with  prophetic  eye  into  the  unnumbered  cycles  of  time,  when 
that  land  we  have  attempted  to  describe  shall  be  enriched  by  the  labors 
of  ourselves  and  our  children,  we  behold  that  vast  region  teeming  with 
millions  of  happy,  prosperous,  and  progressive  people;  a  country  made 
thrifty  and  productive  by  their  enterprise  and  their  energy;  a  land 
br^ht  with  fruits  and  gay  with  flowers;  its  foothill  slopes  covered  with 
extensive,  luxuriant,  and  profitable  olive  orchards,  rivaling  in  extent  and 
richness  those  of  Italy  and  Greece;  its  broad  and  beautiful  valleys 
dotted  here  and  there  with  splendid  groves  of  that  noble  tree,  "  laden 
with  fairest  fruit  blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  of  golden  hue;"  its  warm 
and  flheltered  nooks  adorned  with  the  continual  blooming  and  ever- 
bearing lemon;  far-spreading  vineyards  laden  with  gi-apes  so  large, 
sweet,  and  delicious  that  none  but  California  soil  could  have  produced 
them;  magnificent  fig  trees  lift  their  gigantic  tops  filled  with  rich  and 
luscious  fruit;  lofty  and  towering  date  palms,  of  which  the  poet  says: 

"To  man  the  palm  ia  a  gift  divine 
Wherein  all  uses  of  life  combine. 
House,  and  raiment,  and  food,  and  wine," 

Ornament  the  pleasing  and  fruitful  landscape.  And  as  we  note  the  hill 
BlopeB  adorned  with  noble  forests  of  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  and  the 
valleys  green  with  vineyards  and  fair  orchards;  orchards  of  pear,  prune, 
apricot,  and  almond;  orchards  where  peaches  glow  with  sunny  dyes, 
like  maidens'  cheeks  when  blushes  rise;  orchards  where  pomegrantes, 
rich  and  sweet,  show  the  print  of  the  sunbeam's  feet;  orchards  where 
on  the  grass  land,  on  the  fallow,  drop  the  apples  red  and  yellow,  may 
ire  not  apply  the  thought,  if  not  the  exact  words  of  the  poet,  and  say: 
"This  is  the  land  of  the  orange  and  vine,  where  the  flowers  ever  blos- 
som, the  beams  ever  shine."  A  land  so  rich,  bountiful,  and  prolific  in 
the  most  favored  fruits  for  man's  use,  that  all  within  the  borders  of  our 
grand  and  noble  State  will  be  proud  of  it.  A  region  so  promising,  so 
hopeful,  so  assuring,  and  one  in  which  we  have  such  unbounded  faith 
and  confidence,  that  I  would  the  power  were  given  to  us  for  a  moment 
to  sweep  aside  the  dim,  opaque,  and  mysterious  curtain  that  hides 
fbtnrity  and  permit  us  to  see  California,  in  all  her  splendor  and  crown- 
ing glories,  as  she  is  destined  in  reality  to  appear  in  all  future  ages. 
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The  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  cheapest,  and, 
h  refore  the  most  rational  method  of  fertilization  may  be  based,  to  a 

rtain  extent  involve  the  ingredients  which  compose  the  fertilizer, 
w  jQ  the  diemist  these  ingredients  are  generally  very  well  known. 
The  'farmer  generally  hesitates  when  such  names  as  phosphoric  acid, 

nd  potash,  and  nitrogen  are  mentioned  before  him;  but  the  farmer 
must  understand  distinctly  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
cience  in  his  pursuit  unless  he  does  take  pains  to  understand  these 
-o-called  "jaw-breakers,"  and,  after  all,  there  are  a  great  many  names 
ffhich  are  worse.  Electricity  ie  a  very  hard  word  to  pronounce,  although 
von  talk  of  it,  and  "telegraph"  and  "telegram"  don't  come  very  hard; 
and  therefore  not  only  the  word,  but  the  idea  of  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  ought  not  to  come  hard  after  you  once  understand 
it.  I  lately  read  a  report  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States  that  the  farm- 
ers I  think  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  now  talk  just  as  freely  about  these 
substances  as  they  do  about  birds,  or  dogs,  or  anything  else — and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not—and  you  can  illustrate  the  substances 
very  well  by  reference  to  articles  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about. 

Now,  then,  to  go  a  little  into  this  matter,  all  fertilizers  that  we  use, 
that  are  furnished  cheaply,  contain  one  or  several  of  all  of  these  three 
substances:  Potash,  represented  by  the  potashes  of  commerce;  phos- 
phoric acid,  represented  most  readily  to  you  by  either  the  matches  of 
e^ery-day  life,  or,  better,  by  the  bones  of  animals;  and,  finally,  nitrogen, 
which  ia  represented  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  probably  the  most 
familiar  representation  of  it  would  be  as  a  lai^e  component  of  the  air, 
which  is  certainly  sufficiently  familiar;  but  to  the  farmer  the  source 
from  which  he  replenishes  the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  crop  is  usually  one 
of  two  things,  either  ammonia  salts  or  niter — nitrates  of  some  Mnd — at 
the  present  time  chiefly  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  comes  to  us  princi- 
pally from  Chile,  under  the  name  of  Chile  saltpeter.  I  mention  these 
sources  of  the  ingredients  because  it  ia  this  that  we  must  consider  in 
getting  our  cheapest  supply  of  fertilizers.  There  is  another  substance 
which  it  is  very  essential  to  have  in  the  soil,  and  which,  if  it  is  not  in 
the  soil  should  be  given  to  it,  and  that  is  lime;  but  our  California  cli- 
matehas  so  managed  the  soil-making  processes,  and  our  rocks  are  so 
constituted,  that  there  are  very  few  soils  in  California  that  do  not  con- 
fain  as  much  lime  as  is  wanted,  and  for  which  there  are  uses;  and  lime 
la  always  au  important  agricultural  ingredient,  yet  to  put  Hme  in  the 
soil  in  California  is  usually  like  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle" — it  is  not 
needed. 

oome  time  ago,  at  one  of  your  mountain  places  here  in  Santa  Cruz, 
in^'li^^^  a  factory  established  to  grind  limestone,  and  they  wanted  me 
»  wU  them  where  it  should  be  applied,  and  I  told  them  that  if  they 
y^lPP^d  it  outside  of  California  they  would  probably  find  they  could 
.1  "j  out  inside  of  California  there  was  probably  limestone  enough  in 
Cn  m'  ^^^  *^^^  would  have  to  ship  it  a  distance  away  Irom  the  Santa 
taw-  ^'"^'^*^ri8  to  have  any  use  for  it.  Therefore,  we  have  this  advan- 
inlr^'  *■  °^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  already  provided  with  one  of  the  very  important 
^grediente^  which,  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  most  frequently  one  of  the 
'oils'^F  ?f  '"fertility.  I  can  give  you  a  general  idea  of  this:  Take  the 
•^SDert  k  ^'^'^*'^^'n  States,  for  example;  you  are  competitors  in  some 
**ot*nti.  place  the  average  of  lime  in  their  soils  at  something  like 
"  of  one  per  cent — I  should  place  the  average  of  California 
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„„  ^ :  have  a  long  ways  th» 

j,e  of  them  in  that' regard. '  Taking  that  tor  granted,  now  »e», 
MMliv  aMng  to  supply  one  it  not  two  ot  the  three  .ngred.ents.  petal, 
;S„horiram\l,  and  nitrogen-whal  I  jn.t  now  .Md  m  r.terence  to  hj, 
?„  Calito  ni.  .oils,  investigations,  .0  tar  as  they  have  gone-and  th, 
have  not  eitendM  very  tar  north  ot  Sacramento,  because  people  Ih™ 
iZl  ?ot  asfcS  tor  it-we  ot  course  do  our  worli  u.t  where  it  is  aik^ 
f„,!lha'e  shSvn  thaTin  the  vast  majority  ot  California  sods  poto.h  i 
SSlm  ingKdTent  that  need  be  supplied  at  the  present  timei  .1  „„ 
Sndant  in  the  large  majority  ot  soils  that  when  the  so.l  M»  »»  Pn- 
due"  what  you  want,  the  presumption  is  not  that  potaA  ■.  telang  W 
that  eltlSr  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  has  giver,  out.  It  the  S0.1.S  otto 
wi«!n  good  eondilion"^  Now,  this  conduston  ..  the  result  of  seve^ 
h„ndr«l  eiaminations  ot  California  soils  which  have  been  made  at  tl, 
SlfstatS  aTEerkelcy.  We  are  oonstantlv  »f  »*°8  »"'"* 
ed,e  in  the  difterent  pacts  ot  the  State,  and  bo  far  I  have  no  reason  t. 
thfnkotherw»  than  that  there  i.,  on  the  whole  a  suffic.ent  supply. I 
noS.h  tor  the  present  generation,  and  probably  tor  another  generata., 
f„  tme  n  our  soTls.  We  are,  therefore,  freed,  in  a  great  measure,.! 
W,TroiokingoutforthatiVdiBny»™->';;?;lllfl^^^^^^^ 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 

"Sow!?or  a  moment  go  to  the  principles  of  to™-'i»»-  „"  ^^7  * 

=Lrure;ot:tivr^ir^."si"aVoS^^ 
Brt£?irl^aS^s:;^^^-=Ss 

make  M  money  out  of  it;  you  would  have  your  labor  tor  nothing     IfcJ 
wSXaTS  take  ,o;r%rain  "^i^.^  JJ  ^wty'  in  tt  - 


ir.-^rrt" makes  very  littlf  difference  which  plant,  the  kind  ot  ingredient 
S»  woult n"7fr»  very  widely,  and  the  diiTerence  in  the  manner^ 
*wSae  crops  use  the  soil,  therefore  is  ■iepend.nt  ch.efly  upon  ft^ 
"„,  that  vou  take  away.    If  you   take  away  chiefly  seed    the  w 


part  that  yo"  A'jA.'.rj;  J,  Sl7."re  ;ho7phorie-acid  and  nilrofj 


■nly   the  toot,  the  ingrediM^ 
•'.,,  ,       ,      —    _|    but  tw 


wigrediente  that  are  drawn  upon 

LS  'dra;nT^nt'Xl  o"h1',  salt,  will  be  drawn  upon,  «  » 
j:r.h  is  thrperSanenringre'dient.  If  the  '"f '»  *»fly/ra,n  ag 
Si  of  these  ingredients  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  and  June,  are  ne. 
"•'n"  Ten,  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  those  things  back  agMO,  jj 
I  rcS  if  you  were  to  do  that  from  the  beginning-and  it  would  » 
tery  judicious  thing  to  do,  to  keep  an  account  of  y™'  »»■' )°f  jf  ^ 
kJp  iny  other  account,  debit  and  -ditaccount^i    you  ™^^^^^^ 


trifling  amount  that  you  take  away  in  your  crop,  wV  y^'.^'Ht,  ,« 
never  get  any  worse;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  keep  ™P"';°8  ''' J» 
drction,  but  it  would  require  the  spending  "f  »  """?f4"fj  M  ' 
who  clekrs  a^ece  of  land  of  »»..  does  not  want  to  do  tiat^^^^^^^^^ 


his  soii  produce 


Then  he  comes  to  a  point  when  hie  crops  beg- 
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decrease  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  now  comes  the  question  as  to 
n-hich  is  the  fertiliser  that  ia  to  be  used.  Knowing  nothing  about  it  par- 
ticularlyi  ^^  would  say  take  that  which  contains  everything,  namely: 
stable  manure.  That  is  very  good  advice  to  give  if  you  can  get  plenty  of 
ifable  manure.  There  is  no  use  of  this  discussion  as  long  as  you  can  get 
plenty  of  stable  manure,  but  to  do  that  is  just  precisely  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  The  old  country  has  been  trying  to  get  enough  stable  manure  in 
Lime  way  or  another  and  it  has  failed,  and  its  farmers  are  importing  their 
iertilizers  from  South  America  and  North  America  and  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  because  sufficient  stable  manure  cannot  be  had.  And 
n-hr  ia  that  such  a  universal  fertilizer?  Because  it  contains  everything 
that  is  taken  from  the  soil,  and  therefore  gives  it  back  to  the  soil.  Now, 
vou  might  say:  Why  should  we  not  imitate  stable  manure  artificially; 
why  not  give  back  to  the  soil  everything  at  once — potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nitrogen?  Because  if  you  give  them  something  that  is  not 
wanted,  you  spend  something  unnecessarily;  you  are  "carr3dng  coals  to 
Newcastle,"  as  in  giving  Ume  to  California  soil  you  will  do;  as  in  giving 
potash  to  the  soil  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  you  would  only  make  aUiali 
worse  than  it  is  already.  You  want  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  and 
to  make  return  to  the  soil  what  has  been  taken  from  it,  and  if  it  has 
been  used  in  a  one-aided  fashion,  it  may  be  that  the  return  of  one 
ingredient  alone  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Of  course  the  composition  of 
the  crops  you  have  taken  off  gives  you  a  clue  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  as  this  composition  is  known  and  can  be  given  you  in  tabulated  form, 
you  can  really  calculate  for  yourself  just  what  is  necessary  to  be  given 
back.  I  published  a  bulletin  not  long  ago  in  which  this  matter  was 
set  forth,  I  have  brought  a  few  for  you  to  take,  and  you  will  find  a 
table  which  shows  you  how  much  of  these  three  ingredients  is  taken 
away  by  a  thousand  pounds  of  grapes,  or  oranges,  or  plume,  or  apples, 
and  so  I  might  go  on  down  through  the  whole  list  of  crops.  By  this 
you  will  see  just  how  much  you  would  have  to  put  back  for  each  year 
you  have  had  a  certain  crop — the  simplest  thing  in  the  world — and  if 
you  have  not  done  that,  and  very  few  have,  the  question  is,  what  must 
you  supply? 

[The  following  bulletin  was  ordered  inserted  in  Professor  Hilgard's 
remarks  by  the  Board:] 

THE    USB    OP    FBETILIZERS    IN    CALITOBNIA. 
(UiwKr^ty  BtiBeUn  No.  88.) 

'he  h'Jf*,lJ'*' j""""^'^^'7  °^^^^  admission  of  Califumia  into  the  Union  reminds  us  tliat 
ii6«ewhf.,S^  to  he  a  stnpling.  With  this  advance  in  dignity  comea  the  inference  that 
na«r(«Ti--^'''''*"i*°''*^P^'^*'^*'''''^^'°''K'''^<^"'P'*'i'>'"I'«a"'5' cropped  will 
'■i  Provii  I?  S?"*"'^  care  in  order  to  keep  upor  restore  producIioD.    That  this  is  really  so 

ranvih..,._ij,_: : ., *'- subject  that  ia  addressed  to  this 

_^  .1  statements  in  each  indiTidnal 

■"Manr..  .k"  'J''  sccounf  of  peculiar  conditions  of  aoil  i 
*""  10  i^nwf  '"'''^'■^  "^  produce  satisfactory  crops  ' 

■"all  Mr  ^h  P''?^"^  eonditions  of  the  subsoils,  ansuitabie  cultivation  or  irrieatioii, 
Ofai^  Dpim  ^*^'  *'"^'  orchards  and  vineyards  fbrin  costly  investments  oi^much 
'.''oi  lan,lTc*i!*°i^.*'""  *''e  annual  crops  that  occupy  the  vast  majority  of  the  culti- 
T'^.liasbrnirwf^u  ^°'^^y  Mountains,  and  the  high  retniJis  so  often  realized  from 
'he  c»je  in  th   ?i  manure  question  forward  here  mnch  earlier  than  has  usually  been 

*^*illnev     '^"''**i  States;  and  happily  the  sUIy  adage  that  "  manuring  is  too  costly 
'f^tt  h«d  „  „  P*r."  which  has  long  kept  agriculture  on  the  down  grade  elsewhere,  has 
liiu. —    "  senous  fonJb^w  in  oalifornja.    The  sovereign  truth  that  nothing  pays  worse 
as  of  which  the  cultivation  costs  just  as  much  as  if  it  were 


shesrsal  of  general  statements  i „, 

for  general  information  what  can  be  stated  it 
many  individual  cases  will  still  require  special 
=,.,  „__...  ..-,_.  ,„  ;„  ^  great  many 


^ 


le 
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yielding  high  .c.u.i»,  —  -i-r,;  =""hntli  aa  to'auantlty  ana  quaniv,  nao  .-=="  --  "^cm 

depression"  ^3  all  other  eauaea  combm^  directly  np on  the  partionl« 

gut  whether  fertiliaatipn  wiUpay  ^' "?*    IJl^ere  lone  cropping  has  reduced  all  soil! 

reouireinents  of  each  aoU.    Unfike  Europe,  wn«^eioni;v.F    t,  ^^  Califond. 

X  to  a  "o"^i^^",^''«" '^;^i?SS^'rm  the^^^ 

have  mostly  had  only  a  onesvi^  '^J^f^^iTp  nf  thinKs  is  nna  void  able,  since  they  areei. 
rop.    In  orchards  and  vineyards  this  stete  of  things  is  °n  ^  notation  of  cro(e. 


rcnaruH  aim  V  ^^  _,  ™u»>V.r-it  ™npwHVand  DOSaibJUtv  oi  rotawo"  oi  crgpj. 
^t  twenty  to  forty  yea'^,''"^^"!'!^^?  h^rticXral  iidustries  of  the  SU^ 
,e.sided  wear,  '^«P"*"h%^me^foriris  Sea?  that  to  apf  ly  "  complete^, 
ea  special  attentjon^ at  this  ^_'^*'^''^j';„  ^f  their  cost  uselessly,^  si ncenothi^ 


soilmore  of  tl 


ion  of  their  cost  uselessly,  siuLo  iiuui™ 
ingredients  that  are  already  abimdantlj 


that  requires  speciu"  auMjui.-." 
tilizera  in  these  cases  would  be 
can  be  gained  by  adding  to  the 

>'Tn';i;s»^sSfnt%.ij.,j»u.«~j;^^^^^^ 

d,.,n.n»,n  b,  ti«  COT  f  d  oj  «,.  J.»a^ 

conaidered  in  fertilization.    TJiese  amounts  ^"^^     j        ,.  i^at  information,  may  h 
Shonaand  poonda  of  Ireah  i»utt  ijld  to  what  aoooroiniro  „„„„   ll,bl,  to  gie. 

a»nni«i  to  b.  a  "Odr  ™p"  K|""\J;"  ^"dSfVlitte  arithmetic  eaeh  oii.ai 
yariationa  and  differencea  of  opinion,  bnt  oy  "ic  ai"  j  The  crop  aEsumedin 

ialcuiat.  fbr  himaelf  the  «•'«  """S'' 'J  fieSt^Vy7li«.«.  per  acn  of  JlSeen-yearok 
■' i;r?ba1  o°fl?a?abtSd'X«p™nra'm?.n  between  upland  and  i..l.nd. 

Fruit  Crops. 


I,,i,lbe..™lf..for«jJw.i.»o«b.»M^^^^^^ 
'XI  ISS'-lSt'Sp-S^KSctil    For  Ledl...  grape,  the  latter  item  ,^ 

%'eXikKras?srmiiSt™-'S,w^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

heavily  on  the  potash,  and  also  .upon  the  "  ""f"'^'  "  ^^    ^^e  analys  s  having  M» 

Swi.-Sij.'.s«7£&rfSstift 

plo,phorlc«ld  and  bitten.  ^  j        ""'I'SKtSSiS" 

of«HS'JStr«-pS'ttfsSK',rS'Kfe^^^ 

nioualv  for  an  (assumed)  average  c^op.  ^nnect  to  boU  ezhauation,  for  an  ^u 

jijfe..'i=iiS5HFSkr,sr.s^^^^^^ 
a?.tf?'?sfeir:=ii«rnrn-^ss„^^^^^^^^ 
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nnnt  of  the  outgoing  ingredien  ts.  Pew  soils  are  al>ont  evenly  constituted  with  respect 
""the  four  important  plant-food  substances;  there  is  in  most  cases  one  or  several  of 
'hwS  oresent  in  superabundance,  so  that  to  replace  the  small  amount  carried  off  by  the 
'Si^KOold  be  aa  useless  as  "carrying  coals  to  Kewcastle,"  at  least  for  the  present.    The 

ivtit  ofxi^^  ""^  irrigatiott  water*  is  neeesiarji  to  qain  information  on  these  poiiita. 
""rf^Z^^n  waters,  the  information  so  obtained  la  positive  and  unimpeachable. 
1  absolutely  available  to  vegetation,  at 

„„ J ,  s  capable  of  close  calcnlation  on  the  basis  of 

n^  torrent  practice  of  each  irr^ation  district.  If  the  amount  of  any  substance  so  given 
tft  the  soil  approximates  to  or  exceeds  the  amount  withdrawn  by  crops,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  no  moneys  need  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  that  particular  substance  aa  a 

As  reearde  soils,  the  indications  given  by  chemical  analysis  are  not  so  definite,  because 
the  oeids  used  in  the  laboratory  are  more  powerful  than  those  at  the  command  of  the 
rooW  of  plants;  altliough  aorae  of  the  latter  (e.  g.,  oxalic  acid,  that  of  sorrel,  rhubarb, 
etc  lapproiimate  closely  to  the  same  solvent  power.  Here  experience  must  be  our  main 
Kiiide  and  this  baa  shown  that  practically  soils  containing  (by  the  results  of  analysis) 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  a  given  substance,  may  be  considered  as  abundantly 
suDplied  with  the  same;  while  if  the  percentage  so  indicated  falls  below  a  certain  other 
point,  auch  ingredient  may  be  considered  as  being  deflcient.  The  crucial  test  in  either 
^tise  is  the  experimental  use  of  that  substance  aa  a  fertilizer  on  the  soil  in  question;  when 
it  it  fails  to  jtroduce  a  definite  favorable  result,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  native  sup- 
ply is  sufficient,  and  tiiee  versa. 

It  Is  obvious  that  in  ordertosecure  to  the  farmer  this  saving  of  the  purchase  of  super- 
"   '       -"-   ■ ■- '--—  -'-"--estigation  ofsoilsandwatera 


HuoDSfertilizinglneredienta,  a  comprehensive  system ._.    

is  necessary.  This  has  been  from  the  outset  the  central  thread  of  the  work  of  this  Sta- 
tion, the  object  beine  to  obtain  as  quickly  afi  possible  the  facts  necessary  for  the  com- 
pilation of  a  soil  map  of  the  Stat*.  For  want  of  £b.nds  for  field  work,  and  too  limited  a 
force  for  the  laboratory  work,  this  fundamental  plan  has  been  carried  out  only  to  a  lim- 
ited eiteut  and  chiefly  in  certain  regions  where  considerable  interest  in  agricultural 
improvement  was  maniffested.  We  are  not,  therefore,  as  yet  prepared  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  the  entire  State;  and  unless  some  special  provision  is  made,  it  will  be  long 
before  this  can  be  the  case.  But  so  fhr  aa  the  work  has  gone,  the  following  points  may 
be  considered  as  practically  settled : 

1.  Prom  climatic  as  well  as  geological  causes,  nearly  all  the  soils  of  the  State  may  be 
considered  as  abundantly  Buppfied  with  lime.  The  chief  esceptions  occur  in  the  higher 
portions  of  the  foothills,  where  the  rainfall  ia  high  and  summer  rains  occur.  In  atfthe 
valley  soils  lime  is  abundant;  and  liming  Is  therefore  not  amone  the  means  of  improve- 
ment usually  to  be  thought  of  in  California.    This  applies  to  the  use  of  quicklime  and 

1  1! ^ —    ..  .^  necessarily  to  the  use  of  marls,  which  usually  contain  oUier 

.^i^^n^^^+h-irusevaluable,  where  it  can  be  done  with  little  cost. 
.  .  above  of  lime  may  be  said  of  poiojft.  The  (treat 
niiority  of  soils  in  this  8tat«,  more  especially  nearly  all  valley  soils,  and  abaolutely  alt 
Mils  in  which  there  is  the  least  manifestation  of  alkali,  contain  an  abundance  of  availa- 
ble polaah  for  all  agricultural  purposes;  ao  much  so  that  dissolved  potaah  salts  fre- 
quently circulate  in  the  soil  water.  Most  irrigation  waters  furnish  an  additional  supply, 
wmetimes  enough  of  itself  to  make  up  for  all  that  crops  take  away.  Outside  of  the 
jainy  belts  of  the  Sierra  and  of  the  northwest  coast,  therefore,  the  addition  of  potaah  in 
lerliliiation  most  in  general  be  considered  in  the  light  of  "  carrying  coai  s  to  Newcastle" — 
raperfluoua  and  unprofitable  at  the  present  time;  and  farmers  should  object  to  paying 
ipr  the  potash  in  commercial  fertilizers  (put  there  under  the  Eastern  idea  of  making  a 

compkte"  fertilizer),  because  the  investment  will  pay  them  no  interest.  They  should 
"""fi"'  for  thdr  money  the  ingredients  that  will  pay  them  for  their  use  in  this  State, 
"WdlCBs  of  what  may  pay  elsewhere. 

cnit  ■  *^'**'  '"  which  at  present  the  use  of  potash  wiU  pay,  are  those  of  intense 
.nil  in  vegetable  gardens  and  berry  patches,  where  crops  are  grown  continuously 
•na  successively  throughout  the  season.    Here  the  draught  upon  the  soU  ingredieuta  is 

j^^^jy  that  within  a  few  years  aU  require  current  replacement. 
bfclHT  ''^fP"'™' •"**.  an  ingredient  so  important  that  even  in  Europe  it  is  beginning  to 
■MrcSi™*^  1^1?  ''^*, practical  measure  of  fertility,  analysis  baa  shown  an  almost  universal 
eomnflii'j  J  *^''*  "^  *^^  State;  always  excepting  the  alkali  soils,  in  which  it,  or  its 
oar  Sir  tk  ■  freq-Uentty  circulal*  in  proportionally  lirge  amounts.  Phosphoric  add  it 
„"«  ot  the  snhof....,.,.  .„  i,„  R„t  -ispected  of  exhaustion  ir   -- -       -    -"^-" 


,SL*V''SK«'' 


CaTifomik 


^1  fertilizers,  and  which  will  be  found 


ingreoient  that  should  be  promine 


n-alkaline  soils  o 


1  oK  compound 
production'  '"""^^^^i  ^"d  which  will  be  round  to  "  pay  "  in  most  cases  of  decreasing 

measure  '''e_  fourth  of  the  critical  soil  and  plant  ingredients,  nitrogen,  its  ordinary 
"iani6>«,^°  ^'."^  "  ^^^  vegetable  mold  or  humua,  the  presence  of  which  is  generallv 
lint»hpnB;^'^j*'"*^'^«*'^"'^<l"  soils  ia  fairly  measured,  by  the  more  or  less  blackish 
ihe  stnti  "^'S*''-  From  climatic  causes  humus  is  rarely  abundant  in  the  upland  soils  of 
true  of  7i,r^  ^^'y  generally  its  amounts  may  be  said  to  be  aroaU.  This  is  especiaUy 
'iiits--anii  -k"*^*  ^"''^  "''  *  *  South— those  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  citrus 
"'*'  thinM  **nce  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  lack  of  nitrogen  will  be  among  the 
'''we  soils  apprehended  when  that  fruit  shrinks  in  siie,  and  production  Eaila  on 
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-tan^eTwhen  required  only  in  moderate  amountt,  but  10'™"  J  it  is  produced  onlyio 
Sm  .Jdl«bir?n  the  dij.  elimeM  of  CMornl.  than  J^jO^'i^'Et,  ;„„  ,t  l,  l„„J  g 
™U  SSW  in  l>?rtiou^'™l"ffXoS1oVo;?cKue5be.j.lem.tle.U^ 

m:^  e^ts  of  steep-corral  nianure.  certainlv  tlie  cheapest  and  most  availalile 

™R^  far  the  most  convenient,  and  at  present  o^ttaiiiiy  t  which  contains  about  is 

;S^S'S^°.— i.3«|S»HfcK^?'/b§b'fcS; 

iS^orst!S,"S'.'XKlf5iK'™.;ff„^^^^^ 

™lA«i.a/j~~'r2,2"'tS  ™1Sf!»5ir™nt  u,d  ove!  of  nitrogen.  It  J,» 
■^T^ii.^'^^^^B^o^.?;SSt.^'SSri.  be  most  conoetned^out  J. 

hS.  ffiSn  has  no  A-ftSStrsS^alfar 'SU^^^ 

3EHsn\TthTPt"'"»l?EfHsfiS^^^^^^^ 

SsSSSbWty,  and  do«  not  E^^T,  .0  Vi^n  £•  l""'"»  W."""?  ^'diSS 
?hfc«SS.  ™.l«i  E&'ctu.e;%£ire^lld-K^^^ 

KtSmiF.<»V|in..lM.I..^^^ 

ioenn,at«rialJ>be.Meto»rorO,«ne  ^^  ^  »  ".•"■""Unl  i?iSn?SitSl' •■ 

K%cM'S|tStSa.S}b»_jj.;i.»;^^^^^^^^ 

Inyestmeut  a.  a  l»'»3  "S,",,,™  Si  of  it  to  the  >oluMe|om  by  the  u»  of  eno.,. 

may"  used  instead  of  aahM.    In  'f "  tH'i',Very  petSptible  in  the  tuH  used 
. '-i™  .-iH  _         .         .  .•_   .  v-ii^^  iinilsi-  a  nressure  of  tnmy 


»?.f»ru*''3,;a"mo?e  SnyeSStX  use.    PracticJiy  very  Wtl.  of  the  mW^ 


phuric  acid. 


Bones  Meoflwo  lui  vi"-^  ■--  r  ".„„j!iv  crushed  in  an  oramary  ■J?"','^.'^' 
.  -4trt"'a.;rimo'fe'°S»y.;S!'?o?'S.    P,.ctic.aiyy"y  Ultl.of 

%,Vio?d%',r:siKd'iXm»M..~~«*^^^^^^ 

K;'lKma.ionconc™iM«boyoll>"nd{ioP.tTO    ^^jj^.-^,,^,,,^^^^^  „ 

?lit;  Wti&M-SK  -b'S  -^^^^^  "•""'  '"  '°  "'  °" 
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h-re  simply  be  stated  that  while  gypsum  ia  not  a  general  fertilizer  lite  the  phos- 
ojay  **  „  J  rii45.ateB  foe  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  noi  contain,  and  therefore  cannot 
P''*'t^  the  plant-food  substances  of  which  the  wltharawal  by  crops  causes  sterility;  yet 
^^^M  «MCiaIIy  in  theirr^ted  regions  and  on  alkali  soil,  are  so  many  and  so  impor- 
il^ftbafft  should  be  rery  widely  used  so  soon  as  a  reasonably  cheap  sopply  can  be 
obtained. 

One  of  my  objecta  to-day  is  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how  you  can  get 
ftt  it  In  the  first  place  you  have  fertilizers  offered  you  as  complete 
f  tiUzere  in  this  State,  nearly  all  containing  potash,  and  of  course  you 
would  put  them  off;  now,  seeing  that  very  few  of  you  will  need  any 
Dotaah— and  why  should  you  pay  for  what  you  do  not  need— the  fertilizers 
for  this  State,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  should  contain,  in  the  main, 
nitPwen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  these  two  you  have  reason  to  pay  for, 
and  the  rest  you  don't  have  reason  to  pay  for.  Of  course  you  have  to 
trust  in  that  regard  the  representations  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  vender 
of  the  fertilizers.  We  understand  pretty  well  what  are  the  specific  effects 
of  the  substances,  and  all  the  information  I  can  give  you  is  to  come  to 
your  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  possible  deficiency  that  causes  a 
diminution  of  your  crop,  because,  unless  your  crop  has  diminished,  of 
course  you  have  no  call  at  all  for  phosphoric  acid;  when  the  deficiency 
in  the  soil,  generally  speaking,  causes  a  failure  to  fruit  in  this,  that  there 
IB  a  deficiency  to  set  or  that  the  fruit  is  small,  while  it  may  be  numerous, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  small  and  fails  to  develop  properly,  and  especially 
has  a  great  many  unsound  kernels,  the  reason  is  that  phosphoric  acid 
IB  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  necessary  in  the  formation  of  seed,  and 
without  it  seed  cannot  be  formed.  I  had  a  case  reported  to  me  from  the 
foothills  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  other  side,  some  time  ago;  an  orchard  of 
prunes  which  produced  very  large  crops  for  some  time,  and  still  produced 
a  very  large  number  of  prunes,  but  they  were  too  small  to  be  salable. 
Kow,  m  this  case  the  seed^  were  perfect;  what  was  lacking  was  the  flesh. 
Clearly  it  was  not  in  that  case  the  phosphoric  acid  that  was  lacking, 
because  from  the  formation  of  the  seed  evidently  there  was  an  abundance ; 
it  was  something  else  that  was  lacking;  that  substance  is  not  phosphoric 
acid,  but  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  in  that  case  I  advised  immediate  use 
of  Chile  saltpeter  or  sheep  manure  if  it  could  be'  had,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  result  was,  it  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  me,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  application  in  that  case  of  Chile  saltpeter  would  pro- 
duce precisely  the  effect  wanted,  without  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
fruit  to  increase  the  size,  or  perhaps  diminish  the  number  of  the  fruit 
Bomewhat  and  increase  the  size  of  each  one,  which  is  what  you  want. 
The  efiect,  then,  of  a  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  would  be,  if  there  was 
plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  frnit,  while  the 
froit  was  still  setting,  but  when  it  blooms  abundantly  and  fails  to  set 
you  may  conclude  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  then 
le  ttie  time  to  buy  it. 

From  Southern  California  I  hear  that  oranges  have  been  produced  in 
peat  abundance,  and  of  large  size,  for  a  certain  period,  and  all  at  once 
■^he  oranges  begin  to  diminish  in  size,  and  they  get  dry.  Now,  in  the 
caeeof  oranges,  this  table  will  show  you  just  what  they  consume:  Seed- 
1^  oranges  would  consume,  in  1,000  pounds  of  fruit,  2|  pounds  of 
P?**?h,  a  little  over  a  half  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2.7  pounds 
wuitrogen.  You  see,  oranges  bear  substantially  on  potash  and  nitro- 
^  and  phosphoric  acid  is  not  needed.  Why?  Because  we  speak  of 
"^less  oranges — the  seedless  Navel  drawing  mainly  on  the  two  ingre- 
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dients  It  on  the  coiitp.ry,  vou  hm  opsnges  which  usiially  ha„ 
pC  of  Ld^,  .  little  m„p/™«ld  be  '"I"™'' »' *\tS  whiS 
still  when  vou  sum  up  a  crop  pep  acre  of  20,000  pounaB.wIiicti  „ 
what .'  cSim^  by  the  Ithopitie.  down  »uth  5-ou  will  have  66i  pM,„a, 
rf  potash,  131  poinds  of  pho.phopic  acid,  and  63.8  pound.  «'  n*oge.. 
Now  comiare  that  with  what  would  be  taken  away  by  a  crop  ot  p™» 
I  hive  hid  very  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  becaM, 
he  agupc7grven  L  vapy  all  the  way  from  160  to  l.»»  K"»^"^^  * 
avetale  opop  pep  tpee,  and  I  have  put  it  as  a  cpop  of  30,000  pep  acre  ., 
somethini,  that  might  be  agpeed  upon  between  the  San  Joaqum  Valle, 
rtheSne  hand  Ld  the'santa  "blapa  Valley  on  the  othep  I  « 
swear  to  that  but  if  you  wepe  to  conipaie  cpopB  of.  equal  size,  equal 
magnitude,  the  ppnnes  would  take  away,  instead  of  tl";53  M  "  ponn* 
that  oranges  do,  167  pounds  of  nitpogen-neaply  three  tunes  as  mncli- 
wMe  in  tie  niattei  of  potash  they  come  very  nearly  to  the  same  poml 
\5wi  shall  not  bother  you  more  with  figures  of  that  kind,  becam 
fhol;  LetMngs  which  cainot  be  properly  dealt  with  in  «  ™"  1»'™ 
You  ought  then,  as  a  regular  pule,  to  keep  account  of  your  ajil-wha 
lu  do  dpawfr'om  it,  on  the  basis  of  the  well-known  comPO»ton  rf 
cpops-and  by  that  yon  will  be  able  to  base  some  idea  of  "liat  is  l.cl- 
ing  and  you  may,  by  eipepiment.  on  a  small  scale,  soon  find  o. 
whkher  it  is  so  or  not  Fop  instance,  yon  need  not  use  Chile  .altp* 
by  the  ton;  if  the  si.e  ot  your  fruit  is  decreased,  urn  it  on  half  a  do- 

'Tow  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  desired  I  should  give  you  some  id.^ 
the  minner  ot  using  these  things,  and  the  peason  I  speak  of  the  sg- 
cilic  giving  of  these  substances  is  simply  'his^  thepe  »  hepe  m  h. 
Statefno  contrel  of  fertilizers  In  aU  the  Eastern  SWesther,  is  ^ 
State  control  of  feptilizers,  and  the,  do  not  pepmit  the  sale  "tfepttoj 
before  they  have  been  inspected,  an  analysis  made,  and  a  ceftiMjB 
issued  by  the  inspector  or  chemist.  Without  that,  it  is  found  that  to 
fertiliser  trade  is  entiiely  too  trick,  to  be  of  permanent  |»»<1  *»  * 
couutpy,  and  while  I  believe  that  most  of  the  fortilizeps  now  sold  m  C.J 
fnrnifl  are  of  good  Qualitv  and  as  represented,  yet  I  think  that  unm 
Starcon  pol  o!  feptSizers'ls  estabhsh^d  it  will  be  tetter  for  the  tarmn 
who  want  to  know  ezactly  what  the,  give  their  land  '»  »^k0'e  to  t..« 
materials  that  they  can  get  in  the  market;  and  for  nitrogen,  whicn  ■ 
ZSZ  most  essJntial  &  be  used,  Chile  '•"Pf'f '  ^ 'SorcrnS 
never  changes  in  composition;  it  contams  about  15J  op  16  per  cent 
Sitpogen,  aSd  upon  that  you  can  always  count,  ''"^"Wl'"'*"^ 
Sat  To  the  soil'would  bc'at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundp^  and  «» 
pounds  to  the  a«re;  not  very  much,  you  see.  It  will  «»f  7»"  f  »i 
Se  at  this  time,  I  imagine,  about  2*  cents  a  P™»^.  »'' ,  wStoS 
form  in  which  it  is  used  you  must  not  use  it  before  the  winter  raj  > 
SSuse  awLhes  all  throu'gh  the  soil;  you  must  use  it  at  the  hme  wW 
it  is  wanted,  in  the  spring,  ppiorto  the  leaf  ~°V°S°ut  but  still  » 
when  you  eipect  rain  enough  to  wash  it  through  the  oih  In  regj 
to  those  who  Me  it  with  iprigatton,  they  must  be  careful  to  give  tn 
ippigation  before  using  it,  and  then  simply  irrigate  it  m  Jter  the  ne 
of  very  heavy  irrigation  is  over,  because  it  is  a  substance  which  docs  » 
i;  2  the  Zil  ve'ry  long,  and  what  you  put  in  as  «  •"'Pl»»„»°'J£.. 
lost  the  neit  year,  and  there  is  no  justification  for  putting  in  more  • 
just  what  is  wantrf  for  the  crop,  and  that  is,  to  repeat,  about  an  averse 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds  an  acre— sometimes  one  hundred  wil]  do 
"^^Bometimes  two  hundred  is  desirable;  that  you  can  find  out  after- 

tAs  Now,  Chile  saltpeter  is  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  commercial 
^rtUizers  but  you  never  know  how  much  there  is  without  an  analysis 
'*  made  'Probably  the  analysis  given  here  is  correct,  but  still  you  would 
'^  nt  to  know  exactly  what  you  get  when  you  purchase  that  substance. 
"Vor  phosphoric  acid  the  substance  you  can  always  use  is  bones  in  some 
,  bone-meal.  Bone-meal  is  so  easily  tested  as  to  its  purity  by  the 
re  bV  any  one  who  is  willing  to  use  hie  eyes,  that  very  little  deception 
cL'  be  practiced  with  it.  You  can  increase  its  efficacy  by  mixing  it  with 
stable  manure;  but,  put  in  by  itself,  it  is  exceedinj^ly  effectual,  and  it 
stavs  in  the  soil  almost  indefinitely;  in  other  words,  in  two  years  until 
used  In  regard  to  the  use  of  bones,  there  are  many  wajrs  in  which  you 
can  iise  them  without  grinding— without  paying  anything  for  making 
them  smaller.  The  way  I  do  in  my  own  place  is  simply  to  get  them  into 
the  irround  there  alongside  of  the  trees;  the  trees  take  care  of  them.  If 
vou  put  them  in  the  ground  about  twelve  inches  you  will  find  by  the  end 
of  the  season  that  they  are  completely  decomposed;  the  bone  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  network  of  roots,  and  you  must  not  dig  up  that 
network  of  roots  with  the  plow  every  year;  you  must  put  it  down  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  plow,  and  in  three  or  four  years  that  bone  will  be  com- 
pletely taken  up  by  the  tree.  Or  you  may  place  the  bone,  if  you  have 
time,  in  your  manure  pile;  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  sometimes  six 
months,  or  sometimes  three,  depending  upon  how  you  keep  the  pile,  the 
bone  will  disintegrate  and  you  will  see  nothing  more  of  it.  It  enriches 
and  forms  part  of  the  manure. 

Again,  you  may  put  a  bone  with  common  ashes  into  a  tank  and  leave 
it  there;  simply  moisten  the  ashes,  and  in  the  course  of  several  months 
it  will  be  reduced  to  a  mush,  and  that  mush  is  as  good  as  any  phos- 
phate fertilizer  you  can  possibly  buy.  It  is  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state, 
and  is  almost  as  effectual  as  any  superphosphate  of  commerce  you  can 
purchase.  These  are  means  by  which  you  can  utilize  your  bones,  and 
as  soon  ae  there  is  a  general  demand  for  these  fertilizers  the  home  ■ 
supply  of  bones  becomes  insufficient;  you  most  then  resort  to  the  super- 
phoaphatee  of  commerce,  and  there  is  where  I  think  the  State  must  take 
action,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  get  such  supervision  as  will  insure  the 
farmer  getting  what  he  pays  for;  for  while  the  honesty  of  many  of  our 
houses  is  unquestioned  {I  believe  fully  that  they  mean  what  they  say  they 
do),  yet  I  have  been  led  to  refuse  absolutely  to  analyze  any  of  these  fer- 
tilizers for  any  of  these  houses  for  the  simple  reason  that  my  signature 
nafi  been  taken  as  a  kind  of  guarantee  of  what  the  material  is  supposed 
to  contain.  Now,  when  they  send  me  a  sample  to  analyze  it,  I  cannot 
Touch  for  what  the  nest  sample  will  be,  and  yet  I  have  received  com- 
plaints that  the  fertilizer  did  not  act  as  it  should  according  to  the  analy- 
sis which  was  certified  to  by  me.  Now,  the  purchaser  ought  to  have 
KQon-E  better  than  to  suppose  that  because  I  said  that  I  had  analyzed  a 
sample  sent  to  me  by  such  and  such  a  house,  that  therefore  I  guarantee 
the  composition  of  their  goods;  but  still,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  done, 
,3i>iply  have  declined  to  sign  my  name  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

ten  peoplg  ^^^^g  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ — consumers — to  determine  whether  or  not 

ertiliaer  is  misrepresented,  why,  I  have  made  the  tests,  but  I  will  not 

"ry  "jy  name  to  certify  to  anything  until  a  State  control  establishes 

t  the  signature  can  mean  something  by  which  there  can  be  no  mis- 
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take.  I  think  those  who  are  interested  in  fertilizers  ought  to  try  ^^ 
get  the  next  Legislature  to  establish  that  which  is  now  eetahlished  in 
nearly  all  the  Eastern  States.  There  are  only  a  few  States  now  east  of 
the  Mississippi  that  do  not  have  State  control;  it  is  found  to  be  a  neces, 
sity  and  ought  to  be  established  here. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  thatl  shall  detain  you  longer  with  a  general  % 
cuesion  of  this  kind.  I  would  rather  that  those  who  desire  to  knot 
more  about  it  should  ask  such  questions  as  they  may  wish  to  ask  witlj 
reference  to  their  particular  position;  but  I  will  add  this:  I  have  aaij 
before  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  our  soils  ia  that  they  contain  nitro- 
gen,  two  of  the  ingredients  which  are  important  to  all  the  soils,  namelj; 
lime  and  potash,  and  I  should  add  to  that  that  a  great  many  of  om 
irrigation  waters  contain  potash,  and  each  time  you  give  it  a  year's  ini. 
gation  you  supply  enough  potash  to  supply  any  ordinary  crop;  some  of 
the  irrigation  waters  of  Southern  California  are  fully  up  to  that  stand- 
ard. The  ordinary  Riverside  irrigation  water  would  contain  in  a 
ordinary  year's  irrigation  three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  potash  that  is 
consumed  by  the  orange  crop.  The  advantage  of  this  to  the  cultivate 
is  obvious;  he  gets  not  only  his  water,  but  he  gets  a  considerable  amonnt 
of  fertilizer  with  it,  and  it  makes  quite  a  difference  to  him  whether  ot 
not  he  irrigates  with  rain  water,  or  with  water  that  is  worth  perhaps 
$4  or  $6  in  the  way  of  fertilizers.  A  good  many  of  our  irrigation  wakri 
are  of  the  same  character,  and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  irrigation 
that  nearly  all  the  waters  of  California  bring  with  them  a  very  notaWe 
amount  of  such  fertilization.  That  is  one  reason  why  irrigated  lands 
hold  out  longer  than  the  others. 


DISCUSSION"  ON  FERTILIZING-. 

Mr.  Blanchabd:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Hilgard  how  the 
lemon  compares  with  the  orange  in  the  ingredients  that  it  takes  from 
the  soil? 

Mb.  Hilgabd:  So  far  as  I  have  known,  these  things  have  not  been  if 
fully  investigated  as  desired,  but  there  ia  probably  no  great  difference 
between  oranges  and  lemons  except  this:  that  the  lemons  always  oW- 
tain  plenty  of  seeds,  and  therefore  draw  more  heavily  on  phoHpbof' 
acid  than  the  orange.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any  essentw 
difference  between  the  two.  _  . 

Question:  Do  you  recommend  putting  lime  on  heavy  soil,  or  where » 
is  inclined  to  be  a  little  adobe?  , 

Mr.  Hilgard;  Well,  the  black  adobe,  the  dark-colored  adobe,  usuaUJ 
contains  as  much  lime,  a  good  deal  more  than  you  can  put  on  it  ni"' 
any  reasonable  expense.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  vineyard  at  MiflsC^ 
San  Jose,  which  is  partially,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  black  adobe,  and  whi^ 
I  have  analyzed;  it  contains  no  less  than  3  per  cent  of  lime.  Now^ 
I  were  to  try  to  put  that  on  the  soil  it  would  probably  cost  me  a  g<^ 
deal  more  than  the  land  is  worth,  and  what  I  could  add  to  this  wc.tt|J 
be  a  fraction,  say  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  which,  in  *'^'=*' .''Tjv 
amount  to  nothing— it  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  ^^i^".^ 
white  adobe  it  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  often  the  lime  is  deficit 
and  an  addition  to  it  would  be  advantageous.     Of  course  mere  ge"*^ 
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JizatioDS  will  not  hold  good  in  every  case;  there  are  cases  where  lim& 
■9  deficient  even  in  California,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Mb.  Moshek:  In  some  of  this  black  adobe  we  find  a  good  deal  of 
clover,  much  more  than  others;  would  there  be  more  hme  in  one  than 
in  another? 

JlK.  Hilgabd:  Clover  generally  signifies  plenty  of  lime,  and  where 
you  find  that  the  clover  suddenly  ceases  and  refuses  to  grow,  you  will 
generally  find  a  benefit  from  the  use  of  lime.  You  find  that  the  instance 
where  you  take  tule  land,  which  is  usually  acid;  as  quick  as  you  put 
lime  on  it  clover  will  spring  up  naturally;  but  in  the  East,  where  gen- 
erally hme  is  scarce,  if  you  And  clover  growing  abundantly  you  find 
usually  a  calcareous  soil. 

Me.  Mosheb:  I  ask  that  because  in  our  county  (Santa  Clara)  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  rich,  dftik  soil,  and  it  is  near  enough  to  get  plenty  of 
this  soft  lime  for  almost  nothing,  and  there  are  a  great  many  people  in 
our  neighborhood  who  would  like  to  know  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Hilgabd:  You  will  frequently  find  that  the  use  of  this  natural 
lime — this  marl — ia  efficient,  not  because  of  the  lime  it  will  carry,  but. 
other  things.  A  good  deal  of  this  Santa  Cruz  limestone  carries  a  good 
deal  of  phosphoric  acid  and  other  things,  even  potash,  which  is  desir- 
able; so  that  these  marls  are  useful,  not  for  lime  alone,  but  for  some- 
thing else.  As  a  rule,  the  black  adobe  is  so  full  of  lime  that  very  little 
good  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  marl. 

Mr.  Berwick;  We  had  some  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  copperas  as 
an  insecticide  around  trees.  How  much  could  be  safely  used  in  the 
ground  to  kill  the  woolly  aphis  around  the  trees? 

Mr.  Hilgard:  It  is  hard  to  say  without  knowing  something  about- 
the  soil.  In  a  sandy  soil  you  must  use  very  much  less  than  in  a  clay 
eoil. 

Mr.  Berwick:  How  much  copperas  would  poison  the  tree  as  well  as 
the  insect — a  stout,  vigorous  tree,  ten  years  old? 

Mb.  Hilgard:  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  You  could  doubtless  put  three 
or  four  j)ounds  around  the  tree,  if  you  scatter  it  well,  without  hurting 
it  materially,  because  it  very  soon  becomes  something  else  than  cop- 
peras; it  does  not  stay  in  the  soil  any  length  of  time. 

Qitestion:  Will  you  tell  us  how  to  apply  the  Chile  saltpeter? 
,   Mr.  Hiloabd:  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  applying  it,  Chile  saltpeter 
^an  exceedingly  soluble  substance;  it  takes  very  little  water  to  dis- 

Ive  It;  in  fact,  if  you  expose  it  to  the  moist  air  it  becomes  liquid  of 
ts  own  accord.  The  best  method  is  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  soil  gen- 
ih'  T°°^  JuBt  to  put  it  around  the  tree,  but  scatter  it  around  and  over- 
is  LT  "^^  ^^^  orchard,  if  the  orchard  is  old;  if  the  orchard  is  young,  it 

Mat  to  put  it  around.  The  quantity  I  have  stated  would  be  for  a  fuU- 
8">wn  orchard. 


NEXT   PLACE   OF    MEETING. 

^-  Kells:  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

^Wn^n''^M»'er«queBt  the  State  Board  of  Horticalture  to  discontinue  the  aprlnjc 
'"on,  and  that  the  neit  Convention  be  held  at  MarysviJIe. 
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MBMOKIALS    TO  THE   LEGISLATUEE. 

W.  H.  Aiken  offered  the  following  memoriale  to  the  Legislature  of 
California: 
To  hU  Et««*«^  lh4  Go.^or  of  C<difomia.  a^tM  h^orable  m  Senate  >ind  Amm^  cf 

"S'th.  SMieUty  ot  thi.  Convention  .h.U  tnin.mil  IMs  mtmoilnl  l»  the  Li^l.l.t,, 
as  soon  as  convened. 
Adopted. 

y:r:em±£7j;;sss::™:rsu ..  co.v.n.ion  „n.b« « s„. 

appropnation  be  made 
ifom  July  1. 1891,  that  \ 


■s  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  the  ti 
>r  the  past  two  years. 


Adopted. 

The  Leglslslure  IS  urgently  requested  I 
of  the  State  by  snch  legislation  ae  shah 


Adopted. 


EEPOETS   OF  COMMITTEES. 


Mn.  P»si..,.,i  Yon,  oo«»ltl»  to  whom  ™  ajjgied  to  ^ 

sraS.?r.Kisffi.i£Sted",ir?ssfho;jiSS-s 

"VKSUltSe'^tSSrySS^rKVioon.^c^^^^^^ 
eomm.nd.tlon  for  the  artistic  mjnnerotjh.  display,  u,d  to  the 


.... ,nTr,'U"?h°ev.i%SSMrc„ll.S"oi's~w.dee„  it  „o^<-' 

'"F'S%7»S.2'<>S.-Slo"nt'iin  g».e.i  v^.tie.^  «„;,.,  BlaclMoiooco,  "g 
Malvoisie,  Vetdal,  Cornichoi^  MisKion,  Wh 


ea:  varieties:  Mnsoat,  Black  MorowD.p's; 

^u,i,.>;M^.-,  ^— 'hite  Nice,  Flame  Tokay,  Mnacatelle,  (jo™- 

TilTnpn"E'mr>eror 'and  Black  Ferrara.  , 

aiid  healthy.    Not  being  a  coraroittee  on  nomenclature,  we  regret  me  paruiu 
'"S"lSa.'!'M='Si5;irt&-dri.d  white  idnallc  %.  m  iayeisi  Mly  «-»^' 

1lSHi£p£'.SK^steSr'5^2s~^ 

^t^pSg  W  ,„...«,  .ndj»™»  by  „yw.h^^^^  and  I...  exb 


are  unsurpassed  in  quality  ana  appearan^^^j  "..j  "- 
The  Moiht-r-Oraig  Company,  San  Jw^.-rhe  largest, 
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■  ailvdried  fruit.    In  this  collection  are  pears  dried  two  years  ago,  and  still  in  an 

n'«'^?^'^te  of  preservation.  „      ,    , 

Picellenc  »■»     if.Jiuin  Cflv.— D'Bnle  and  Mont  Barbat  prunes,  and  Marron  Combale 

Dut     The  prunes  are  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  French  method  of  preparing 

i^^  ^^^^Mhter.  SanUi  Ouz,— Sun-dried  and  evaporated  prunes,  apples  and  pluma. 
Tl^l^p^^attention  to  the  whiteness  and  flavor  of  the  apples,  on  wliich  no  sulphur 

*■"?  f?  rtistoM   Yuba  e%.— Display  of  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes  and  raisins.   We  find 

'''    i.™p.r  and  superior  to  the  Sultana. 
''^,%r^,«a  Easa  Glen  Ranch,  Santa  Orus  County.— A.  most  excellent  display  of  apples ; 
■S'-iTwine  8ap    Rhode  Island  areenings,  Red  Pearmain    Jonathan,  Hewfown 
vaneties.    "  ■-(^^     Yellow  Bellflower,  Baldwin,  and  Smith's  Cider, 

^Wa^  Walermam,Fair  View  Farm,  Laurel.Santa  Orus  Gormty.— A.  fine  display  of  Verdal, 
Fl  m^Tokay,  Mission  (one  cluster  weighing  five  pounds),  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 

^^  Pilkinaton.  Loiiui  AUa,  Farm.— A  very  creditable  display  of  apples;  variedea: 
a  -AfnliSe^Newiown  Pippin,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Fall  Pippin,  Bellflower,  Red 
F^atmain^and  Smith's  Citfer.    Jn  this  coUection  we  notice  a  basket  of  miscellaneous 

"^Mn'^T^^'mKn^ Sa^^^^^—A  very  unique  and  tasteful  display  of  small  fruits. 
Ware  the  raspberry,  the  blackberry,  and  the  strawberry  (than  which  God  might  h"™ 
Sad«  better  fruit.tut  never  did)  are  seen  growing  and  ripening  on  the  caries  and  vL 
Th«questionhasbeena^ed,''Whatcanwomando?"    We  ioiswer  '  She  caj  raise  u-. 
hesl  of  fruila  and  make  the  best  of  speeches-  what  more  would  you  have  her  do?' 

A  SobU  JIoswtote.-Display  of  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Virginia  Greenings,  Red 
Pearmain,  YeUow  Bellflower,  Wiue  Sap,  Newtown  Pippin  apples,  and  a  wonderful  and 
hrilliant  dJBplay  of  chrysanthemums  ot  new  and  choice  vanetiea. 

T  Tlumpaim,  SarOa  Cruz.— A  most  pleasing  and  attractive  collection  of  cameUias,  iterns, 
pilms,  tuberoses,  chrysanthemums,  and  other  rare  plants  and  flowers.  The  camellias 
deserve  particular  mention,  as  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Time  and  apace  fail  us  or  we  would  mention  more  Mly  the  EMterBeurrS  pears  of  C. 
C  Miller  of  Santa  Cruz;  theclusterof  Japanese  persimmons  (seventeen  on  a  twig), from 
a  tree  Hfteen  years  old  raised  from  seed,  by  Samuel  Kellett,  of  Calistoga,  Napa  County ; 
tbe  aeedleas  raisins,  peaches,  and  appl^  of  L.  Wietz,  of  Parmington,  San  Joaquin 
County-  the  apples,  pears,  and  persimmons  of  Mrs.  D.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Big  Pear 
Tree  Farm;  the  Chance  Seedling  apples  of  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  grown 
without  cultivation,  irrigation,  or  pruning;  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  of  L.  Mason, 
and  the  Baltiraow  Reds  of  Lawrence  OUasoa,  of  Pajaro;  the  pampas  plumes  of  O.  H. 
Bliss,  of  Santa  Cruz;  Curious  Medlersof  C.  Steinmeta;  the  excellent  Bureka lemons  of 
N.W.BIanchard,  of  Santa  Paula;  apples  and  pears  of  Doyle*  Harmon,  of  SantaCruz; 
Dr.  0.  L,  Qoidon's  bunch  of  green  oranges;  the  Manzanillo,  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Redding 
Piolioline.  and  Mission  olives  rooted  from  top  cuttings  by  Geo.  H.  Knnz,  of  Sacramento; 
the  beautiful  orchid  water  lilv  (_PortUderia)  ofMrs.  W.  H.  Miller ;  the  exquisite  hydrangea 
•rf  Mrs.  Hattie  Curtis,  of  this  city,  and  the  chrysanthemum  pillow  of  Mrs.  Keville,  of 
luis  city. 

A  device  for  conveying  fruit  from  the  tree  to  the  ground,  invented  by  J.  A.  Chapman, 
of  Lakeland,  Florida,  and  presented  by  N.  H.  Claflin.  of  Riverside,  is  worthy  of  special 
mention,  as  are  also  the  parafUne  paper  and  the  Bean  spray  painp;  but  we  must  stop 
»me»liere. 

For  the  Santa  CtuE"  Daily  Sentinel,"  "TheDaily  Surf,"  for  their  excellent  reports  of 
[bis  Convention;  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  for  reduced  rates;  for  the 
notds  of  Santa  Crui,  tor  reduced  rates  and  excellent  accommodations ;  for  the  Young 
^*n  B  Christian  Association,  for  the  use  of  this  cozy  and  comfortable  Assembly  Room ;  for 
^ayor  Bowman  and  Judge  Aiken,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  this 
f^^f^ntion,  and  for  all  the  good  people  of  Santa  Crua,  and  especially  the  ladies,  for  the 
■"worn  of  their  city,  their  good  will,  constant,  kind  attention,  and  generous  hospitality, 
fn'i  ''P*'^''  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  Convention,  and  extend  our  best  wishes  for  their 
'uinte  happiness  and  prosperity, 

on  h??'  "'^norable  President  and  Secretary,  for  their  indefatigable  zeal  and  labors  in 
inn,     ■  '^  "■=  return  most  grateful  thanks,  and  wish  them  both  long  Ufa  and  ever 

'ireasing  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture. 


H.  C.  DILLON,  Lob  Angelas  County, 
GEORGE  J,  MITCHELL,  LosAngeles  County, 
HIEAM  HAMILTON,  Orange  County, 
R.  C.  KELLS,  Sutter  County, 
FRED.  C.  MILES,  Placer  County, 

Committee. 


Adopted. 

f^^S^'?^'*'^:  "^our  Committee  on  National  Registration  beg 
*<«»rf  Th ^f^^P"""  "f  the  foUowing: 
'  '■"St  we,  the  fruit  growers  of  tins 


io  report,  and 


Convention  assenibled(do  heartily 
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Indorse  the  action  of  "The  Joint  Committee  upon  the  National  Registration  of  Piaj,^, 
and  til eir  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  horticulturists  and  tlorlatsof  this  State.  Wenreethl 
to  prepare,  at  an  early  day,  and  present  to  Congress,  a  bill  to  estaWisb,  under  the  DepSJ 
ment  of  ARriculture,  adivision  having  in  charge  the  noroenelatore  atid  registration  of  4 
commercial  plants  and  plant  life, 
ill  .f  ,Uch  I.  «,.clMly  .ubmilW.  ^^^^^^  ^  j,j,jjj^j 

E.  C.  KBLI.S, 
B,  M,  LBL0N6, 

Commiltn, 

Adopted. 


Mb.  Peesidemt:  The  committee  appointed  by  this  Convention  at  Chico,  in  1S8S,« 
(cranted  further  time  at  the  Convention  held  at  Fresno  in  1889,  in  the  matter  oi  a  mo» 
ment  to  the  late  Matthew  Cooke,  wish  to  report  as  follows: 

Would  recommend  that  a  monument  be  erected  by  the  fruit  growers  of  Californa, 
the  memory  of  the  late  Matthew  Coote.  That  the  expenses  of  the  monument  bep», 
vided  for  by  subscriptions  by  the  Rrowers  as  a  body.  That  a  committee  be  formeSfc 
receive  subscriptions  from  the  fruit  growers  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  commite 
have  the  general  supervision  of  the  funds  and  the  building  of '' 

EespectftiUy  submitted. 


NEW    COMMITTEE. 

The  President  appointed  Wm.  Johnston,  of  Gourtland,  E.  Booth,)! 
Roseville,  and  Samuel  McKinley,  of  Los  Angeles,  as  the  committee  b 
receive  subscriptions  towards  a  monument  to  the  late  Matthew  Cooke, 

VOTE   OP  THANKS. 

Me.  Berwick:  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book — the  report  of  the  Sis 
Board  of  Horticulture.  This  book,  I  think,  would  be  a  credit  to  aiij 
State  Board  of  Horticulture.  I  feel  proud  to  see  a  book  of  that  kind  it 
California,  and  I  want  to  add  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  State  Board  m 
to  Mr.  Lelong  for  publishing  so  valuable  a  report  for  the  benefit  of  lii 
fruit  growers  of  this  State;  and  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  thanks  of  tin 
Convention  be  tendered  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  to  Mr. 
Lelong  for  the  work  that  they  have  given  us. 

Adopted. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

B.  M.  LELONG, 

Secretary. 
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riFTEENTH  STATE  FRDIT  GROWERS'  OONVENTIOI, 


CALLED   TO  ORDER. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10  o'clock  by  Vice- 
President  L.  W.  Buck,  in  the  absence  of  President  Ellwood  Cooper. 


Rev.  L.  J.  Gfarver  opened  the  CoQvention  with  prayer. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

B.  F.  Walton,  of  Sutter  County,  and  J.  E.  Fuller,  of  Yuba  County, 
were  choaen  Vice-Presidents. 

ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME. 

By  James  O'Brien,  of  Smartsvtlle. 

Mr.  President,  Ladieb  and  Gentlemen:  The  representatives  of  the 
uorticulturistB  of  Yuba  and  Sutter  Counties,  and  the  citizens  of  those 


To  no  assemblage  of  a  representati 
people  of  this  section  extend  a  hearti 
ifif  as  you  do  the  fast  becoming 


ve  industry  of  California  can  the 
ier  welcome  than  to  you,  represent- 
.ng  industry  of  this  State. 


A  few  ywira  ago,  you  are  all  aware,  this  section  of  our  State  was 
evoted  entirely  to  the  mining  interests.  As  the  products  of  our  mines 
eoreased  attention  was  called  to  the  production  of  cereals.  In  this  we 
celled.  Ae  the  country  became  more  populated  the  value  of  land 
wh'^^^'^'  "^"^ssaitating  the  production  of  commodities  other  than 
*»t  and  barley.  Then  was  our  attention  called  to  that  creat  art, 
horticultuTe. 
be  ffi    i"  ^^^  ■'*^*  ^^^  years,  where  were  large  grain  fields,  are  now  to 

ind  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  nucleus  of  many  happy  homes. 
diaw*'!^'  '^U^ys  and  in  the  foothills  adjacent  you  will,  before  your  visit 
i^s  to  a  close,  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  progress  that  has 
made  within  the  past  few  years.     Our  deciduous  fruit  compares 
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favorably  with  any  produced  in  the  State  and  ha.  the  addition^ 
idvantaee  owing  to  chmatio  influence.,  of  being  marketed  a.  eaii,,], 
S  eS.ftan  in  other  le..  favored  loc.litie..  Our  e.trn.  i,» 
industry  is  a.  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  its  succes.  is  assured,  as  ha.  In, 
fSily  S,™d  at  Coimena,  Palermo,  and  SmartsviUe  the  oranges  gro^ 
at  theZter  place  having  been  pronounced  by  the  judges  ato.rU,, 
cttrus  fair  a.  the  fine.t  they  had  ever  .een.  During  your  short  St., 
w  Jh  us  we  know  we  will  be  benefited  by  the  advice  you  wJl  give  .ad 
The  eipericnce  you  possess,  and  you  will  find  us  willing  studentt  of  on, 
art  We  a?e  aLiouB  to  learn  all  that  we  can  from  you  Tine  a„i 
Sperience  have  shown  to  the  world  that  great  good  «•"!»  fr™".' 
Sterchange  of  opinions  on  any  subject-matter  that  may  be  b'°«BW  f.,. 
ward  tor  general  discussion,  and  in  no  branch  of  the  world's  work  ]». 
rnerSdiscussion  been  of  so  pioliiio  benefit  a,  in  t,he  art  of  hort.cnltm. 
Liking  backward  to  the  early  work  of  horticulture  m  this  State,  „ 
find  fta°  in  no  State  in  the  Union  has  progress  been  so  marked  a.d 
.rtisfactory  as  in  our  State,  and  all  owing  to  what?  To  the  g.tb.rin, 
together  of  the  representative,  of  our  art,  and  the  thorough  d.ge*o. 
Sfach  principle  >»<i  P'"  of  i;he  many  divisions  of  our  work  whieli  „ 
hmiiffht  forward  at  these  reunions. 

You  have  at  this  particular  time  granted  us  the  favor  of  one  of  tta 
reunions  and  rest  assured  we  shall  take  advantage  of  it,  both  m  dem- 
iS«  the  benefit  of  your  eitperience,  and  in  noting  the  criticisms  yon  wdl 
mffc  of  thVmethods  employed' by  u.  in   horticulture  m  Norihn 

%'uringVour  stay  we  will  a.k  you  t.  view  .few  of  the  historic 
orchards  of  our  section.  Many  of  you  being  pioneers  of  the  dajBj 
toSwII  recollect  our  first  horticulturist,  John  A.  Sutter  whose  ol^ 
borne  Hook  Farm,  Ue.  on  the  bank  of  Feather  River,  in  Sutter  Couat;, 
atoutflve  mil's™est  of  here.  Also  the  oroh»d  of  that  p.oueer  * 
spen  his  life  and  his  fortune  in  the  interest  of  ho,  .culture  he  gr«. 
of  the  first  early  fruit-John  G.  Briggs;  and  should  your  time  au«J 
vou  visit  our  foothill  .sction,  where  in  years  pas  the  rocker  »*"'"* 
heS  sway,  but  now  are  to  be  seen  gloves  of  deciduous  and  citrus  f.u* 
Yourhumble  servant  ia,  a.  you  are  probably  ^ '£'uv  "pr"s  to  W 
ah  ora(»r  nor  a  word  painter,  hence  hi.  inability  to  fully  »='P"f  J" '" 
"e  iekomo  with  which  we  greet  you.  But  in  conclusion  will  .ay  toj 
our  hearts  our  homes  are  yours.  You  are  welcome,  and  we  kii»« '" 
Tour  acqiaintance  broaaeis,  a,  the  contact  with  »»« '""'^'STi 
not  only  will  we  be  benefited  by  the  relation,  m  matters  pertainijl » 
cS  cSft,  but  mentally,  morally  and  »oially.  Friend,  of  horticnUuJ 
you  are  doubly  welcome  to  Yuba  and  Sutter,  the  sister  couni. 
[Applause.]  

ADDEBSS  OF  VIOE-PBESIDENT  L.  W.  BTJOK. 
Fplmw  CmzEKS:  We  »s»mUo  here  to-day  under  the  anspiW* 
State  Board  of  Horticulture.  In  the  absence  of  our  worthy  IJre  ?  j, 
Ellwood  Cooper,  who,  on  the  eve  of  starting  was  taken  suddenly  dl,^ 
pleasaS  dut^  if  presiding  over  this  'S'»lKd,T°  dTplv  «P^ 
nnon  me  bv  virtue  of  my  position  of  Vice-President,  -l,  a^^P^J  ,\^,i 
Sfel^aSitJ  to  be  with  us  to-day,  as  I  know  how  much  he  would  h. 
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■rtved  being  present,  and  renew  that  friendship  so  happily  begun  at 
®"j'  ^pevioua  seseions.  We  shall  miss  in  him  a  veteran  horticulturist 
Znim  able  presiding  officer. 

I  am  not  able  to  go  into  details  of  many  things  that  our  worthy  Preei- 
,  nt  would  be  able  to  do  were  he  here.  Norhave  we  been  able  to  have  the 
nnual  report  for  this  year,  in  which  the  proceedinge  of  the  last  meeting 
\ould  appear,  ready  to  hand  to  you,  as  was  done  at  our  last  meeting  at 
Santa  Cruz;  not  from  any  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  our  able  Sec- 
retary but  through  circumlatances  over  which  we  have  had  no  control. 
It  is  now  in  course  of  completion,  and  will  soon  be  published.  In  it 
will  tie  embodied  the  proceedings  of  our  last  Convention  and  those  of 
this  one  now  convened.  During  the  year  numerous  bulletins  have  been 
issued  of  many  investigations,  and  are  here  for  distribution,  and  we  hope 
every  one  will  avail  himself  of  a  copy- 

The  Btate  Board  has  provided  for  these  yearly  meetings  in  different 
sections  throughout  the  State,  to  enable  you  and  us,  that  are  engaged 
in  horticultural  pursuits,  to  come  together  for  a  general  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  be  profited  by  comparing  views  on  the  many  questions  regard- 
in"  which  we  have  a  common  interest. 

T'his  will  be  the  fifteenth  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  and  the 
eleventh  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board.  I  desire  to  call 
vour  attention  to  a  matter  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  fruit  indus- 
Irv  of  this  State — ^both  citrus  and  deciduous — and  that  ia  the  wholesale 
importation  of  Eastern  and  foreign  trees  infested  with  insect  pests  and 
fungous  diseases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  law  should  be  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  that  would  forever  stop  their  wholesale  distribution. 
The  law.does  not  now  prevent  any  one  from  importing  trees  and  plants, 
but  does  provide  the  necessary  requirements  after  the  trees  are  landed, 
when,  if  found  infected,  they  may  be  disinfected,  or  action  brought 
before  the  Courts  to  declare  them  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  Court  may 
or  may  not  order  them  destroyed.  The  Constitution  forbids  the  Legis- 
lature from  giving  judiciary  power  except  to  Courts,  but  a  law  could  be 
enacted  that  would  prohibit  the  entry  of  trees  from  States  and  countries 
where  deadly  diseases  abound.  A  provision  should  also  be  made  whereby 
the  importers  could  be  made  to  suffer  the  costs  of  action.  A  case  tried 
in  Los  Angeles  was  a  great  expense,  borne  by  that  county  and  the  State. 

The  wholesale  adulteration  of  foods,  and  especially  olive  oil,  is  really 
sppalling.  An  organization  composed  of  foreigners  has  in  contempla- 
tion the  establishing  of  a  depot  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
Pwing  of  oil  purporting  to  be  pure  and  made  of  olives.  It  was  to 
enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  unwholesome  effect  of  these  spurious  arti- 
cles that  a  Convention  was  called  by  this  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Jhe  growers  unite  to  defeat,  in  a  measure,  the  sale  of  such  goods  under 
jslse  representation.  The  result  has  been  that  since  their  organization 
^e  people  have  been  taught,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  injurious  effect 

'adulterated  oils  upon  the  human  system.     Of  the  many  samples  of 

•Called  olive  oils  that  were  given  to  the  State  Analyst  to  test  as  to 

PJ'y^Ji  9°^y  ^  small  percentage  were  found  free  from  ingredients  known 

.  OS  Injurious.     This  investigation  will  be  continued,  and,  with  the  aid 


of  the 


government  chemist,  it  is  expected  that  much  good  can  be  done, 


Qnti1    iC       ■"'■'■"CUL     liUClUlDl/,     ill    lO    C-iJJCtUCU       una.!!    UlUVyll    (^VVM     vnu     w.i    <j.vi-ic, 

de«i  (J     passage  of  such  legislative  enactments  as  will  secure  the  results 
"^plaints  were  also  received  showing  that  some  fruit  canneries  have 

24"  r^ 
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.„d  LldajrSlitomm  production.  Such  practices  Bhould  be  »,. 
n^f  „nr5S«SL7«Scttt;td„ce„  of  our  co™t,,. 
know  from  Bme  to  time,  the  condition  .nd  amount  of  the  toro.gu  p„a. 

*rf?i7orth''iS?sfcr;er'sTe^^ 

afs^feimXr  b  retoed  Jo  thTlectetary  of  A^grjculture,  and  itl. 
SnsMered  Se  matte,  of  .uflicient  importance,  for  h.m  to  ad™  Ih, 
considereci  ine  ma.  recommendations  as  he  would  dmn 

State  Department  and  «»  s™^  dispatches  from  Washin|t«, 

£i££'rur.is:?™«»"-i^=»»^^^^^^ 

.SniS  fruit  Sing  in  this  State  depends  upon  keeping  out  tk. 

ESSi'tsHri^isio-^SeS^fSi; 

l'att'r™."nTd1r"  ry  dSereM  r„dit'i'n,  and  in  dfrent  soil  .^ 
Tuma  e.'^S»les  for  judging  such  fruit,  cannot  apply  to  o„,^ fj 
grown  on  this  coast  under  entirely  different  conditions     uur  Irui. 

of  the  Pernicioua  ecale. 
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There  was  a  committee  appointed  eome  time  ago  to  take 


raise  money 


erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Matthew  Cooke,  and 


r  hooe  before  this  meeting  closes  that  said  committee  will  be  able  to 
nort  that  they  have  succeeded  fully,  and  that  before  many  months 
'?  oae  a.  monument  will  be  erected  which  will  show  that  the  fruit 
^T^jvrerB  of  California  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  valuable  services  ren- 
^ed  by  that  friend  of  the  fruit  growers,  Matthew  Cooke,  whose  time 
jind  money  were  always  at  their  command. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  importance  that  may  well  be  broughtup 
before  this  Convention  of  fruit  growers  and  those  interested  in  fruit 
eroding,  such  as  the  best  methods  of  growing,  picking,  packing,  shipping, 
and  marketing  fruits,  transportation,  needed  legislation,  the  Columbian 
World's  Fair  Exhibition,  the  issuing  of  an  abridged  report  from  1885 
down  to  1891,  and  any  matters  that  you  may  deem  proper  to  take  action 
upon. 


Mi33  Alice  Pratt,  of  Santa  Rosa,  read  a  most  appropriate  poem 
entitled  "  California,"  which  elicited  much  applause. 

OUR  CHIEF    EXECUTIVE. 

At  this  stage  of  the  exercises  Crovernor  Markham  appeared,  supported 
upon  the  arm  of  John  H.  Jewett,  who  introduced  the  Governor  in  the 
following  language:  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  the  Grovernor  of  California." 

The  President:  I  am  happy  to  meet  you;  and  on  behalf  of  this  Con- 
vention I  heartily  welcome  you  here.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  introduce  a  gentleman  in  whom  we  all  have  a 
very  deep  interest,  our  Governor. 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  H,  H.  MABKHAM. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  I  received  the  notice  yesterday  that 
I  would  be  expected  to  reach  here  to-day,  I  hardly  knew  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  respond.  In  &ct,  I  have  every  day  in  the 
jveek  allotted  to  something  that  I  have  promised  to  do,  but  when  I 
jound  it  was  possible  for  me  to  come  and  be  able  to  return  to  attend  to 
"lose  matters,  I  concluded  to  be  present.  But  I  found  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
™nt,  in  a  very  awkward  situation  when  I  seated  myself  in  the  car  this 

orning.  I  realized  I  was  coming  here  to  meet  the  most  intelligent 
W  of  citizens  in  the  State  of  California,  and  reflecting  that  I  did  not 
jiow  what  I  was  coming  for,  or  what  I  would  be  expected  to  say  when 


^^hed  here,  I  had  a  notion  to  return  and  find  out.     I  finally 


eluded 


not  to  do  that,  because  I  apprehended  o 


rriving  here  1  might 


[      "^  ■""-  w  ao  mat,  Because  i  apprenenaea  on  arriving 
■"n  something  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  this  meeting, 
i   .  ^^lize  that  you  have  come  here  to  discuss  one  of  the  greatest 
<-«^'^?'''*?  of  ttiis  State,  and  I  hardly  know  what  I  can  say  to  you  that 


■^Qbe  of 


interest,  because  I  apprehend  that  there  is  not  a  man  here 
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Who  does  not  understood  the  work  that  he  i.  engaged  in  better  Ih.j  i, 
"uld  be  posBible  tor  me  to  tell  him.  I  can  my,  however,  th.t  ,ha 
f^eft  the  Bast  to  come  to  California,  I  had  always,  up  to  that  tin,,, 
prSced  1„  I  knew  nothing  of  fruit  ^r-^j«%\^^t'li?^:,  * 
lrtoVSrft?a'JS\h"7ei?LllT^\^^^^^^^^^ 

"?^itvVr^iruJbtitrirfrrSrrg*:eT^^^^^^^^^ 

e/peSS  beZe  before  this  Co'uventton  is  over  you  w,  hea^  .  g«, 
deal  unon  the  ouestion  of  theories,  and  some  of  the  best  theoristj  „ 
fru«  growins  n'ever  raised  a  particle  of  fruit  in  th«r  hv«,  and  h» 
never  oieM  a  pound  of  peaches  in  the  world.  I  began  with  a  yom, 
orchard  of  trL  not  as  tall  as  myself  (laughter],  and  when  the  lira 

e "p  rrpeucd-^1  I  a"""  J°°  J  "■".^f'jVnrJkThe  pcSr 
started  out  one  morning   about  four  »'«l°*/°  ?'*  '°%^S 
thought  were  ripe  to  take  to  the  cannery,  and  i«™  '»«»  «'"°  m  . 
did  Sot  understand  picking  them  very  well,  or  how  to  test  them,  oi 

man  render,  me  all  the  nec™.ary....g^^,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

e„c^  men  who  are  in  the  business  to  talk  to,  b-cause  I  do  not  tokj 
would  create  a  favorable  impression;  but  t^«  "^■°"?/'„°/Sg  3 

si:;iSi\r7g«SfrS\Sir^«^i, 

StriTe'ri-Jl^I-S'Ie-trrdr-CfK-pree." 
Korfruit  ranche.  taken  by  industrious  people,  by  people" bo  'A 
Sreir  Jamiie,,  are  willing  to  work  and  ■!"»'? '''"™«t'f|J°ttt«' 
tion  to  them  that  the  farmer  and  ''^f™'?  f" '°  'f.S  i  C.li- 
could  be  little  question  that  money  could  be  made  more  eas.l; 
fornia  than  it  is  made  on  the  ordinary  f™  «  »e  E»'t 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  poraon  here  '^".'jf  °°' XurLndred  ••' 
assertion  that  there  are  very  few  farms  m  the  Bast  01  one  nuniu 
Sty -'CS,  after  the  interest  and  "'"-^J 'XleiTvery  iS  ^^ 
farm  in  proper  condition  were  paid,  but  wouid  leave  very  iiiiie 
'""of  th^e  vSr  for  the  owner's  work;  but  in  the  East,  «=  -r"!  '"/^ 
fte  average'wealth  of  the  farmer  who  went  '»«>  W.^"\» jTn  *« 
and  Iowa" for  the  first  ten  years,  was  about  i(150.     Ihey  went 
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>"> -"'^^1:1:7 i 


y  man  worked  from  sunrise  to  sundown;  every  child 
?°.i,P  family  had  something  to  do,  and  in  that  way,  by  the  Btricteat 
'"  mv  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  able  to  have  all  the  comforta 
Tufe-  and  to-day,  in  many  of  thoae  States,  they  are  very  comfortable, 
"  A  m'f.'it  of  them  independent. 

*  Tn  the  neighborhood  where  I  settled  I  found  it  filled  up  with  men 
rice  myself  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  doing  something  else; 
llwavs  merchandising  or  engaged  in  some  profession,  and  who  were  not 
!Somed  to  doing  labor  that  could  be  employed  at  $1  or  $2  a  day 
nd  the  consequence  was  that  they  hired  everything  done.  If  they  had 
frait  enough  to  pay  them  for  going  to  market  they  would  go,  and  if 
hev  thought  there  was  not  quite  enough  they  would  simply  stay  at 
ome  and  let  the  fruit  rot  on  the  ground.  Now,  that  is  the  history  of 
hose 'among  whom  I  settled  for  the  first  few  years.  If  it  were  possible 
for  them  to  do  East  upon  the  farm  as  I  have  i-ecited,  everybody  do  some- 
thine  toward  taking  care  of  the  fruit,  it  would,  at  the  end  of  the  yearj 
be  a  beneat  to  the  family  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  wherever  I  have  been  throughout  the  State 
for  the  last  twoor  three  years,  I  find  that  the  canning  and  drying  of  froit, 
and  in  many  instances  picking,  is  being  done  hy  the  ladies,  and  often- 
times by  children;  and  they  do  it  without  a  feelmg  that  they  are  doing 
anything  wrong,  and  without  injuring  their  health  in  the  least.  They 
do  that  kind  of  work  which  requires  a  little  skill  and  time,  but  not  so 
very  much  hard  labor. 

I  was  proud  of  ray  two  little  girls  when  I  returned  from  Washington 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  my  wife  recited  to  me  what  they  did.  They 
applied  to  their  mother  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  something  for  them- 
selves, and  she  said:  "If  you  want  to  earn  something  there  are  some 
peaches  there;  dry  them,  and  whatever  you  gain  for  them  you  shall 
have  for  yourselves."  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  those  two  little  girls, 
without  the  slightest  assistance  from  anybody,  prepared  the  peaches, 
apricots,  and  prunes,  dried  and  put  them  into  sacks,  and  I  took  them  to 
town  myself,  sold  them,  and  received  $96  for  their  labor  that  fall. 
[Applause.] 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  even  the  children,  if  they  saw  fit,  could 
help  to  earn  something  towards  supporting  the  family  and  caring  for 
Ibemselves.  I  think  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  to  know  what 
it  is  to  earn  a  dollar  by  their  own  hands,  let  them  be  rich  or  poor. 
lApplauae.]  It  is  the  unit  upon  which  we  have  to  base  everything. 
Every  time  a  man  spends  $5  that  is  useless  he  ought  to  realize,  if  he 
works  by  the  day,  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  earn  it.  Of  course,  I 
»m  talking  to  gentlemen  here  who  are  along  in  years.  You  have  earned 
what  you  have,  and  all  you  have  to  do,  if  it  is  possible,  is  to  teach  your 
cnildren,  let  them  be  boys  or  girls,  what  it  is  to  know  the  value  of  monej, 
»nd  not  allow  them  to  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  their  parents  will 
leave  their  wealth  for  them  to  squander.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
*?nsidered  it  a  very  unfortunate  thing  to  be  bom  poor.    At  the  present 

"De,  I  regret  to  say  that  you  can  scarcely  find  one  boy  who  has  been 
P°"i  rich  who  continues  to  be  a  good  man  all  his  life,  and  if  he  does  he 
i?l^"*'tW  to  a  great  deal  of  credit,  because  he  cannot  appreciate  money 

"e  the  boy  who  earns  it  himself 
of  th-"^  "^edless  to  say  that  fruit  raising  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
ais  State.    You  all  know  that,  but  it  has  impressed  me  deeply  that  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  fruits  we  produce  cannot  be  produced  anywhere 
else  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  it 
here;  and  that  being  the  case  the  whole  world  will  look  to  Californij 
for  fruit.  Of  course,  we  have  one  serious  problem  to  solve,  and  that  is 
the  marketing  of  our  fruit;  not  to  the  wholesale  dealers,  not  to  the 
middle  men  particularly,  but  to  the  people  themselves.  Our  fruit  y 
public  sale  brings  no  more  than  it  ought,  but  when  it  passes  from  tbe 
wholesale  dealer,  or  the  auction  man  to  the  retail  man,  then  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  put  up  his  sign  that  he  has  California  fruit  for  sale, 
and  charges  three  prices  for  it.  That  I  have  found  to  be  my  experience 
in  the  vai'ious  cities  I  have  visited.  Just  what  we  can  do  to  overcoiw 
that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  this,  Mr.  President,  that  when  our 
fruit  can  be  produced  as  cheaply,  according  to  the  quality,  aa  oni 
Eastern  fruit,  we  shall  never  have  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it. 

I  can  only  say  this  much,  that  the  course  which  this  Board  has  talten, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  the  last  few  years,  is  in  entire  accord  with  my 
ideas  of  disseminating  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  State.  It  ii 
worth  a  great  deal  to  any  one  who  desires  to  go  into  fruit  raising  to  heat 
from  some  practical  fruit  man  or  woman,  the  real  course  to  be  takeo 
from  the  time  the  ground  is  prepared  to  receive  the  trees  until  the  fruit 
is  dried,  shipped,  and  marketed;  and  certainly  it  is  worth  more  to  the 
uneducated  fruit  man  to  hear  the  intelligent  discussions  emanating 
from  this  Convention,  than  to  gaze  on  the  finest  display  of  fruits  in  the 
world.  You  can  look  at  fruit;  it  is  attractive  to  the  eye;  it  is  beautiful; 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have;  but  you  would  prefer  to  talk  to  some  one  whet 
is  thoroughly  posted,  and  who  will  tell  you  what  he  thinks  you  ought 
to  do  and  what  he  did,  and  what  he  thinks  you  can  do,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  same  results.  This  knowledge  is  something  you  cm 
take  with  you,  and  will  be  of  priceless  value.  This  coming  together  ta 
compare  notes,  discussing  the  methods,  plans,  and  the  varieties  of  fruit, 
what  will  be  the  beet,  what  will  sell  the  best  in  the  market,  aw 
certainly  important  problems  for  the  fruit  grower  to  understand. 

In  my  old  State,  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  they  had  a  great  manyfeiw, 
and  exhibited  ever3^hing  usually  connected  with  them.  The  peofJe 
went  to  see  tbe  beautiful  flowers,  looked  at  the  different  kinds  of  stoc*' 
but  they  made  no  progress  until  a  farmer  by  the  n  ame  of  Hiram  Smith, 
who  was  a  very  practical  man,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  do  ^ 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  more  good  to  come  together  and  discuss  what  th* 

Erofit  might  be  from  the  things  they  saw  at  the  fair  than  the  actual  exbi- 
ition  of  the  things  themselves;  therefore,  he  organized  an  assoeiatioa 
of  farmers,  and  since  then  the  fairs  have  diminished  into  insignificance 
This  knowledge,  I  say,  has  been  disseminated  by  the  farmers  gettinf 
together  and  comparing  notes.  Hiram  Smith  did  not  know  it  all;  l"' 
only  conceived  the  idea  that  if  they  could  come  together  and  talk  m'*' 
ters  over,  he  would  learn  something,  and  be  able  to  teach  others. 

When  we  taie  into  consideration  the  labor  performed  and  the  immeDS* 
amount  of  literature  sent  out  by  this  Board,  it  is  no  wonder  we  h*' 
made  great  progress.  If  I  could  spare  the  time  I  would  give  more" 
stay  right  here  for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  to  listen  to  the  discussion 
upon  the  papers  that  will  be  read,  than  almost  anything  I  can  think  ' 
and  I  know  I  would  learn  something,  whether  any  one  else  did  O""  ''".j 
I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that  every  business  man  sho^^ 
endeavor  to  learn  what  you  are  doing  for  the  interests  of  this  gi-eat  Sta  ■ 
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I  will  conclude,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  saying  that  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  met  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and  earnest  atten- 
tion.   [Applause.] 

PRESmENT  Buck:  I  will  say.  Governor,  that  on  behalf  of  this  Con- 
vention I  tender  you  our  thanks  for  the  able  remarks  you  have  made, 
and  I  can  "^"'y  ^^7  *^^^  ^  ^^^^  y^^  could  be  with  us  through  the  Con- 
vention. It  is  now  half-past  eleven,  and  I  will  declare  a  recess,  in  order 
to  afford  the  members  an  opportunity  of  grasping  our  Governor  by, the 
hand. 


AFTEEITOOISr    SESSIOI^. 

W.  H,  Robinson,  of  Stockton :  I  move  that  the  reference  in  the  address 
of  the  President  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three,  to  report  to 
this  Convention  on  the  matters  recommended  therein  for  its  action. 

Adopted- 

The  Chair  appointed  E.  B.  Blowers,  of  Woodland,  W.  H.  Aiken,  of 
Wr^hts,  and  Frank  A.  Kimball,  of  National  City. 


FRUIT    V8.    GOLD. 


The  growth  of  California  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  First, 
the  golden  age,  or  age  of  gold;  second,  the  cereal  age,  or  age  of  wheat; 
and  third,  the  horticultural  age,  or  age  of  fruit  and  seeds, 

Each  period  existed  to  some  extent  from  the  beginning  till  now,  but 
7L^^  safely  assume  that  the  golden  age  reached  its  highest  point  from 
1850  to  I860;  the  age  of  wheat  from  1860  to  1880,  and  the  horticultural 
age  trom  1880  to  the  present  time, 

,  .  ^  *^^  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  note  some  of  the  character- 
^ica  which  attend  the  introduction  of  fruit  culture,  as  distinguished 
°^        prominent  features  of  the  gold  or  mining  period. 

Inrat,  as  to  value.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  gold 
Pfoiuction,  but  from  all  the  data  that  can  be  collected,  it  may  be 
.vT^i,  *^^*  *he  annual  production  of  gold  in  California  has  been 
aoout  $15,000,000  or  $18,000,000  per  annum;  the  very  latest  reports 
to  th  ^1  ^^^^^y  $14,000,000,  and  about  $1,000,000  in  silver.  •Turning 
iteniiff  ^         of  the  fruit  production  for  the  past  year,  by  culling  a  few 

instrota  the  daily  pr^s,  we  find  data  on  the  fruit  question  as  follows: 


'^"'^eatin^jK^'??''*''  13-— The  shipments  to  the  East  from   here  last  week  i 
"mouiitPrf  .i"'.'i'^i'''y  of  the  raiirood.    The  total  iVuit  and  other  prodnets  a 


Tita'l^ ^ill  be  seen,  was  but  for  one  week. 
'» the  fi!n^^  ?^  ®  Siant  industry  less  than  ten  years  of  age  ia-bsjefly  told 
'oiiowing  dispatch:  /         ^^  ,^  ^ 
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COUNTV  HAKES 

Fresno,  October  14.— A  special  train  of  twenty-Bii  cars,  all  loaded  wilh  raisinB,  \m 
this  evening  for  New  York  via  New  Orleans.  Thia  makes  two  hundred  and  fifty  carload 
of  raisins  that  have  been  shipped  Bast  so  far  this  season,  or  an  egnivalent  of  twelve  solid 
trains.  The  weather  for  the  paat  two  weeks  has  been  the  very  best  possible  for  ctuin. 
raisin  grapes,  thus  making  the  second  crop  laj^e  and  of  better  quahty  than  that  of  ]t^ 


Here  ia  another: 


MI.OOO  boxes  of  twenty  pounds  each.  The  differsnt  localities  are  accredited  as  foJlom' 
Riverside,  160,000  boies;  Etiwanda,  100,000;  Cncamonga,  50,000;  Redlands,  60,000;  Oik 
tatio.  26,000;  Highlands,  25,000.    The  crop  is  the  finest  ever  raised  in  thia  county. 

And  how  is  this? 

New  York,  September 21.— The  "Commercial  Bulletin  "  says:  The  eiportsof  rairiw 
from  Denia  thus  far  have  b<sen  only  50,000  boxes  for  America  whereas  forflie  eorresponi 
ing  period  last  year  468,000  boses  were  in  transit.  It  is  evident  that  the  competition  a 
C^ifornia  is  feared,  SJid  importers  hesitate  to  send  forward  any  considerable  orders  updo 
the  basis  of  the  values  cabled.  Several  carloads  of  three-crown  California  raisins  in 
sacks  aold  here  last  week  at  8  cents,  delivered  here. 

These  are  only  a  few  haphazard  excerpts  from  the  daily  press,  from 
the  leading  points  of  production.  What  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of 
our  horticultural  products  would  be  in  one  year,  it  would  take  a  very 
lengthy  investigation  to  tell,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  cast  the  yield 
of  gold  and  silver  combined  into  impenetrable  gloom. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  we  might  append  a  few  more  aignificact 
facts,  thus: 

WiHHiBSTow,  September  24.— The  fruit  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  Iba 
American  Pomolojieal  Society,  though  npver  a  leadine  feature  of  these  meetings,  la  • 
very  creditable  display,  showing  on  the  whole  carefnland  intelligent  selection,  Tm 
^[.oTviTkinF,  Kaxrai  /\rar.aoa  /•r.irt/^  fWiTri  n^MfrtmiA  tivR  it\  Bjx  inchcs  lu  diameter;  and  toll 

A  railroad  ofRcial  puts  the  matter  thus: 

It  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  gauge  the  prosperity  of  a  State  when  its  balanwol 
trade  is  on  the  right  side,  or  is  even.  In  former  years,  the  shipments  from  the  Eaffl" 
California  by  rail  were  much  larger  than  those  ftum  this  State  east-bound.  Weusedio 
haul  many  empty  cars  to  the  East  in  order  to  secure  west-bonnd  tonnage.  The  'Oh^ 
of  the  east  and  west- bound  shipments  is  about  even,  and  the  oars  that  come  in  '0'"°' 
go  back  loaded.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  the  change  of  the  character  of  the  prortut" 
°r  ^_. .,■___.._      .-. 1..  1 1 1 — .„j  1,,.  .1 e  valuable  product  of  deciQMM 


ming  here  by  rail  from  the  East. 


Speaking  of  the  great  and  justly  esteemed  friend  ( ?)  of  the  farmM, 
the  railroad  corporation  of  this  State,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  goU 
and  silver  output  of  the  State,  or  of  the  entire  coast,  was  not  sufScieij 
to  support  one  transcontinental  railroad,  while  since  the  successP 
development  of  horticulture  we  now  have  seven  distinct  lines,  only  o"' 
of  which,  however,  centers  in  California,  much  to  her  misfortune. 

It  is  estimated  by  a  San  Francisco  paper  that  it  will  take  five  tho* 
sand  cars  to  transport  the  orange  crop  alone,  and  this  number,  by  tW 
way,  would  make  a  train  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  long. 

Leaving  now  the  mere  money  value  of  our  horticultural  products," 
will  turn  to  some  of  the  other  effects.  '      . 

First,  as  to  the  home-making  process.  Only  a  few  years  a^  *% 
was  held  in  such  large  quantities  by  single  individuals  that  it  wow 
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make  a  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages  blush  for  shame,  and  this  was  in  what 
n-e  were  wont  to  call  "  a  poor  man's  country."  Had  the  process  not 
changed,  it  would  have  been  the  poorest  country  on  earth  for  a  poor 
man  to  come  to.  But  the  change  has  come.  The  owner  of  twenty,  ten, 
nay,  fi^^  s^CTOS  is  no  longer  despised,  and  it  could  be  easily  demon- 
strated that  there  are  numbers  of  those  who  till  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
acres  of  land  who  live  more  comfortably  on  their  small  holdings  than 
the  alip-shod  farmer  formerly  did  on  his  proverbial  quarter  section.  The 
tendency,  nay,  the  actual  fact  is,  that  large  land  owners  have  been 
compelled  to  subdivide  their  lands,  and  thus  destroy  what  at  one  time 
was  the  greatest  curse  of  the  State. 

There  was  but  slight  difference  between  the  Spanish  caballero,  who 
fed  his  flocks  on  a  hundred  hills,  running  rough-shod  over  his  less 
wealthy  neighbor,  till  gambling  and  whisky  clapped  a  mortgage  on  hia 
ranch,  and  the  American  pioneer  who  did  tbe  same  thing. 

In  educational  matters  the  result  has  been  keenly  felt.  The  increase 
in  public  schools  from  1870  to  1880  was  1,500,  from  1880  to  1890  was 
1,764.  The  increase  in  teachers  from  1870  to  1880  was  1,700,  from 
1S80  to  1890  was  2,539.  This  is  easily  explained.  The  large  farm 
usually  supported  one  family,  the  children  of  which  attended  schools 
in  large  cities,  and  the  little  red  school  house  was  left  to  afford  a  safe 
hiding  place  for  the  yellow-hammer  and  the  wood-pecker.  But  now 
there  are  tep  families  where  formerly  there  was  one,  and  twenty 
children  where  there  formerly  were  but  two  or  three,  and  the  effect  is 
seen  in  the  school  first  of  all. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  horticulture  on  town- 
building.  Since  the  culture  of  fruit  commenced,  towns  have  sprung  up 
like  magia  These  are  not  like  the  mushroom  growths  of  the  mines, 
but  soUd,  permanent,  and  substantial.  Such  cities  as  San  Diego,  Los 
.tngeles,  Fresno,  Chico,  Pasadena,  Riverside,  and  scores  of  others  owe 
the  rapidity  and  permanency  of  their  development  to  horticulture. 
_  With  the  towns  has  come  the  high  school,  the  Sunday-school,  and 
increased  and  ever  increasing  social  and  political  advantages,  and 
atound  these  cities  are  growing  up  numerous  and  valuable  suburban 
additions.    . 

There  is  another  respect,  too,  in  which  a  wide  change  and  diS'ereDce 
"e  seen,  and  that  is  in  nomenclature;  that  is,  the  naming  of  places, 
j«»™8,  and  localities.  In  tbe  "good  old  days"  such  names  as  Hangtown, 
^ogtoivn  You  Bet,  Shirt-tail  Cafion,  Roaring  Camp,  Poker  Flat,  and 
of  H,"  t^'^'  ^^•■^  familiar,  but  they  live  now  only  in  the  imagination 
Cf  n  ^"*i"s*;  but  to-day  we  have  Pomona,  Riverside,  Redlands, 
"eg  uceanside,  Pasadena,  Palo  Alto,  and  others  as  euphonious  and 
'"ggestive.  ^ 

outranV^  t^"*  ^^^^^^  assume,  therefore,  that  the  period  of  horticulture 
■nfluen  ■  gold-hunting  era  in  pecuniary  importance,  in  home-making 
niornl       j"^  school-building  power,  in  town-creating  force,  in  social, 

j-ai,  and  political  importance, 
'^"ork^d^  ^^f  iiotbingofthemueh  larger  army  of  employes  tbat  receive 
packinrn^ '^   and   indirectly,   in   the  cultivation,  picking,  pruning, 
Tens  of  tl^^^^'  *°'^  handling  of  fruit,  than  that  employed  in  mining. 
"therwUf  "*^^  "^  laborers  receive  employment  in  summer,  who 

=®  would  be  idle,  and  when  we  remember  that  women  and  chil- 
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dren  «ie  largely  benefitod  by  the  former  system,  the  value  of  the  „„ 
direction  to  our  industries  becomes  of  paramount  importance. 

It  Sht  be  added,  to  conclude,  that  we  are  at  the  boginmng  ot  tni, 
culture,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  If  the  «ork  goes  on  there  „  „, 
Sell  tog  what  a  state  we  may  reach.  Possible  fifty  year,  t-om  now  lb, 
rnan  who  owns  ten  acres  of  bearing  fruit  will  be  considered  wealth,, 
and  he  who  has  a  half  acre  will  be  well  off. 

THE  OAUB,  aEADIUO,  AND  SELECTION  OF  FRUIT. 

Prbsidest  Buck:  As  there  is  no  essay  upon  the  subject,  we  will  be  gW 
to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  anything  to  offer.  I  hope  you  will  »,^ 
wastt  time.     I  will  call  on  Mr.  Block,  of  Santa  Clara,  as  he  is  a  very  g<«i 

'■^a'slock,   I  am  not  prepared  to  deliver  an  essay  upon  a  moment', 
notice,  but  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  1        i  a 
relation  to  subjects  I  am  familiar  with.    I  think,  though,  tl         1    . 
sions  ought  to  follow  essays.  .i,  l„  „Kt..      ,1  h^    mI 

M»  Buce:  I  think  a  more  practical  result  will  be  obta  d  bj  nj 
dlKiussionsthan  by  written  essays  You  forget  what  is  ,n  an  say  M 
Then  my  friend  Block  gets  up  and  talk,  you  can  underst  1  wi  t  J. 
T'B'1.t™''wfalS*eb^t°s\«d  pear  for  shippingto  the  Es.,.,. 

«'£.l°."K:Tr.oty"Ky'\hatI  «..  not  'ffy .--^^^^^^^^ 
as  to  make  it  satisfactory.  Now,  some  varieties  of  fruit  of  the  larger .« 
are  more  desirable.  , 

Mr  Blowers'  Well,  confine  your  answer  to  the  larger  size. 
£:  Blo«:  i  have' no  doubt  that  the  Bartletts  would  be  the  uid 
dedrable, although  I  am  satisfied  that  the  smaller  «.'f . f""^'?",...^ 
the  most  orofitable.  Our  Sacramento  friends  are  picking  Bartletts  leij 
Sue  ov»  half  grown,  and  ship  them  in.order  to  get  *■>»  ■» '^"^Yty t 
in  that  way  they  realize  much  better  prices  than  we  m  our  l»ci^"i'" 
the  full  grown  and  much  better  fruit.  In  fact,  some  de,  ers  m  the  W 
would  p&er  to  have  the  smaller  size  of  the  same  variety  while  otb« 
mefer  the  larger  ones.  In  New  York  they  want  everything  very  W 
fSraSn  if  OhTcago  some  oustomerB  wSuld  prefer  the  four  to  the  W 
?er?'wMTe  'others  would  prefer  the  five  tier  and  pay  the  same  prWj 
in  that  respect  we  cannot  tell.  In  fact  the  locality  has  »  8«f J^'^^ 
do  with  it,  and  the  time  of  shipping.  Every  locality  ^>  ■'»  "f '" "S 
and  disadvantages.  What  would  be  advantageous  to  M«y=;^le  or  » 
ramento  would  not  be  advantageous  to  our  section  of  *»  eeMH"  „,, 
Sn  raise  fruit  and  sell  it  at  a  big  profit,  which  in  our  section  of  " 
toy,  we  cannot  think  of  doing.  Some  late  fruit  is  more  »dva.  t.pjj 
than  some  of  the  earlier  varieties,  but  in  this  section  ot "?»''?  ''S^ 
be  almost  folly  to  attempt  to  raise  it.  You  "««  »'=•  "me  m  his  s^^^^  .^ 
but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  as  profitable  as  the  ?«;»??"''■»"?,  tK 
Yuba  or  Sutter  Counties.  It  you  could  send  the  four  ''e'.  =»?  '^^jd 
month  of  June,  I  have  no  doutt  yon  could  realize  more  than  yo^»  ^ 
for  the  five  tier;  but,  of  course,  you  want  to  send  it  there  as  earij 
possible. 
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Mrs  L  U.  McCann;  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Block,  if  you  ship 
■  ediately  upon  picking,  or  do  you  let  your  fruit  go  through  a  process 
^f^w.pnine  in  your  storehouse  before  you  ship  it  ofl'  ? 

Mb  BlM:  What  kind? 

Mrs  McCann:  Bartletts. 

Mr  Block;  I  would  advise  you  to  ship  on  all  occasions  immediately 
Her  picking,  because  you  are  not  apt  to  get  them  there  too  ^reen,  and 
^  nioment  they  begin  to  show  the  least  speck  of  yellow,  indicating 
ineness  they  do  not  want  them;  that  is,  they  would  take  them  at  a 
much  lower  price.  We  have  mudi  to  contend  with  in  that  respect.  We 
must  pick  them  in  the  right  time  so  that  they  will  arrive  in  the  East  in 
the  right  condition,  then  you  can  sell  them  for  one  half  the  price  more 
than  if  they  arrived  in  too  ripe  a  condition.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  but 
nevertbeless  true,  that  whenever  fruit  goes  East  in  the  condition  just 
ready  for  use,  you  are  apt  to  get  nothing  for  it,  unless  it  should  be  very 
scarce  otherwise  you  may  be  thankful  if  you  make  railroad  freights  out 
of  it.  '  I  make  it  a  rule  to  send  my  fruit  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Sometimes  you  hold  the  Bartlett  pears  back  two  or  three  days  and  then 
ship  them,  and  blame  the  commieaion  men  you  send  them  to,  when,  in 
fact,  the  fault  was  with  yourselves,  I  repeat  that  you  send  your  Bart- 
lett pears  away  as  early  as  possible,  and  then  you  will  he  more  liable 
to  get  a  better  price  for  them,  because  the  early  ones  are  more  generally 
in  demand,  while  the  longer  you  wait  the  less  you  will  be  liable  to 
get  for  them. 

C.  H,  Allen:  Does  the  pear  ripen  more  rapidly  on  the  tree,  or  in  the 
bri^t  sun,  or  gathered  up,  or  put  in  a  very  cool  shady  place  in  piles 
and  covered?  I  pick  my  Bartletts,  pile  them  away,  and  cover  them, 
and  ship  them  much  later,  I  am  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  I  get  a 
very  good  price.  I  did  that  by  keeping  them  in  a  shady  place.  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  they  will  keep  better  picked  and  put  away  in 
a  shady  place  than  by  hanging  in  the  bright  sunlight  on  the  trees.  1 
may  be  mistaken.  Would  they  have  kept  better  and  lasted  longer  on 
the  trees  than  picked  and  covered? 

Mr.  Block:  I  think  not.  I  would  pursue  a  different  course  by  putting 
them  into  refrigerator  cars.  I  would  rather  do  that  than  take  chances 
keeping  them  here.  You  have  a  higher  elevation  and,  consequently, 
can  keep  them  better  than  we  can.  Now,  in  connection  with  that,  I 
may  say  this:  the  Beuire  Hardy,  which  is  a  very  profitable  pear,  and  I 
[bink  it  ia  better  than  the  Bartlett,  I  can  keep  for  three  or  four  weeks 
before  ripening;  but  you  take  the  same  pear  and  send  it  East  in  an  open 
«ar,  and  when  it  arrives  there  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  two  bits  a  box 
for  them.  The  change  of  temperature  has  a  decided  effect  on  them. 
l-«iving  here  in  a  temperature  of  80  degrees,  and  then  going  right  into 
a  country  of  90  or  95  degrees,  rots  them  right  away.  It  seems  to  be  the 
peculiarity  of  that  pear. 

yi'ESTioN:  What  is  the  true  sign  the  early  peaches  take  when  they 
are  ready  to  ship? 

th     k  ^"*'^'  -A-ll  signs  often  fail-     There  has  been  quite  a  revolution  in 
'ne  shipment  of  fruit  from  California  within  the  last  few  years. 
»=.■-.     *^rs  a  difference  whether  you  ship  in  a  refrigerator  or  in  a 
'entilated  car? 
rijJ''-,^'-'CK :  If  you  ship  in  a  refrigerator  car  your  fruit  should  be  much 

'*'■  than  in  a  ventilated  car.     For  a  refrigerator  car,  I  think^the  peach 
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should  lose  the  fuzz,  and  get  the  clear,  transparent  skin  just  before  it  eota. 
mences  to  soften.  The  peach  should  not  he  at  all  soft  on  any  part  eTe» 
on  the  ridge;  the  nearer  you  get  it  to  that  the  better,  even  for  a  ventiUd 
car-  but  if  for  a  refrigerator  car  you  can  even  let  them  go  beyond  that, 
it  i^  still  better.  I  will  say  further,  that  oftentimes  the  same  thing  « 
not  true  of  one  car  that  is  of  another.  If  a  ventilated  car,  especially, 
strikes  over  into  the  Missouri  River  Valley  in  hot,  sultry,  rainy  weathei, 
it  is  ahnost  absolutely  certain  to  arrive  in  any  market  in  a  poor  condi- 
tion; if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  bright,  clear  weather,  the  same 
fruit  wi'll  carry  through  in  good  condition.  .     ,   ,-  .     u 

Mr  Blowers:  Some  people  think  that  the  electrical  disturbances  4 
not  iniure  our  fruit.  ,        .  ■   r  _  j. 

Mb  Buck:  Of  course,  I  cannot  tell  that;  we  only  get  our  information 
bv  telegraph  of  a  storm,  whether  rainy  or  sultry,  and,  of  course  we  do 
not  get  any  definite  information  as  to  electric  storms,  except  what  ,e 
glean  from  newspapers,  consequently  it  would  be  very  hard  to  give  yon 
anv  information  in  that  respect.  „,     ,    ,      -  t  t    t  n 

Mrs.  McCann:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Block  to  give  us  a  list  of  tk 
best  late  pears  of  the  coast  region. 

Mb.  Block:  Well,  at  the  present  time,  the  Wmter  Nebs.  In  som. 
sections  they  are  th;  best  to  raise,  if  they  are  not  smutty  ^^^  fj^ 
they  are  raiLd  too  smutty,  and  to  the  people  living  in  those  sections 
would  advise  not  to  grow  them.  Nurserymen  start  out  with  tomor&^, 
varieties  for  every  one  to  grow.  Now,  you  want  different  'arieties  » 
Ihat  they  will  come  in  at  different  times,  and  then  everybody  will  BOth 
picking  and  shipping  at  the  same  time.  If  everybody  sends  them  on  J 
the  sametime,why,the  railroad  gets  theproat^  You  havetostudyp«% 
hard.  This  is  a  kind  of  gambling  business  The  idea  of  every  one  pl^it 
ina  the  same  thing  is  wrong.  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  attempted  to 
introduce  new  varieties,  and  I  went  to  a  very  gf^tf  rZTh  JX  S 
the  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  and  after  awhile  I  may  be  able  to  get  three  or  loni 

"Sk£  McCa^;  I  would  Uke  to  ask  if  you  had  -y  experience  .J 
the  Winter  Seckel,  or  Louis  Eon  de  Jersey,  a  ?««■•  tbat  "pens^ter  tw 
Bartletts.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  very  luscious  to  eat,  but  too  larg^  i  j 
very  handsome.  How  do  tliey  compare,  or  have  you  tried  them,  m 
also  the  Kiefer  Hybrid  ?  .  f  ti^^-Ro,.tlf.H   B 

Mr.  Block:  Kiefer  Hybrid  comes  in  a  little  ahead  of  the  BartMt 
is  a  good  pear;  I  will  not  attack  its  character  at  all,  but  I  ^jl/j'J 
discuss  it  as  far  as  the  profit  is  concerned  It  will  "Pf  ,^  "i^^.f  ^ 
the  Bartlett.  If  you  send  it  East  and  it  comes  m  contact  with  ^ 
Bartktt  side  by  sii,  you  wiU  not  get  as  much  for  it  as  you  wilHor  J^ 
Bartlett.  The  Louis  Bon  de  Jersey,  of  which  I  had  a  great  many jo^^ 
-  few  years  ago,  I  think  is  a  very  good  pear  and  very  Prolific.  It  is  ?" 
of  the  best  bearers  we  have,  and  you  can  make  them  large  by  thinBiW 
them  sufficiently;  they  are  rather  small,  ^^'''^^^^/l^^y/;^, '"thJl 
large  clusters.  I  have  grafted  all  of  mine  over,  for  the  rea«^  % 
had  to  ship  them  by  slow  freight  on  the  railroad,  yl^^*^^.  ^^^^ 
seventeen  to  twenty-one  days,  and  of  course  they  would  "O*  f^Jitj. 
journey.-  I  indorse  what  Mrs.  McCann  ^id  m  reference  to  'ts  quauj^ 
^ut  things  have  changed,  and  last  year  I  set  out  t"o/""<l^^^f„fi;''trr 
I  want  to  make  another  eftbrt  on  that  old  favorite.  I  am  going  ^ 
it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  under  the  present  condition. 
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T  -jcant  fruit  to  supply  to  my  customers  right  along  I  can  depend  on 
h  Louis  Bon  de  Jersey.  There  is  another  advantage  of  the  Louis  Bon 
J  TpTsev  it  will  keep  on  the  tree  a  long  time,  but  how  late  it  will  keep 
T  do  not  know.  Eegarding  the  Winter  Seckel,  I  think  that  it  is  one  of 
fh  finest  pears  that  grows.  In  some  sections  it  grows  to  a  blackness, 
nottv  and  scrubby.  It  either  bears  too  much  or  not  enough.  If  they 
vSar  heavily  you  have  to  thin  them  out  considerably.  I  have  a  good 
Im-fttion  for  Winter  Seckel,  I  am  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  people 
rvine  north  of  me  I  would  not  advise  to  plant,  but  probably  south  I 
would  on  account  of  the  mild  climate. 

Mks.  McCann:  My  experiment  upon  my  pear  trees  was  a  perfect  suc- 
cess They  were  eaten  in  on  one  side  by  the  blight.  I  applied  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt,  and  my  fruit  took  the  premium  at  the  Agricultural 
Fair  as'being  the  largest  Seckels  and  the  largest  Winter  Nelis  that  had 
been  grown  in  Santa  Gruz,  and  perfectly  free  from  blight.  I  should 
like  to  ask  what  experience  you  have  had  with  the  Kiefer,  Logan,  and 
d'Aniou.  The  d'Anjou  is  a  pear  just  ripening  on  my  place;  it  is  of 
medium  size— about  the  size  of  the  large  Winter  Nelis — a  clear,  green 

Mr.  Block:  I  will  say  that  locality  baa  something  to  do  again;  you 
have  a  great  advantage  in  raising  the  d'Anjou,  if  you  can  keep  them 
on  the  trees  at  the  present  time.  I  had  to  pick  mine  in  September 
because  they  were  falling  off,  or  else  lose  them.  If  you  can  raise  them 
90  you  can  keep  them  until  the  first  of  November,  I  say  plant  them  as  a 
winter  pear.  I  had  to  pick  mine  two  months  ago,  and  if  I  had  them 
now  I  suppose  I  would  get  a  pretty  fair  price.  I  certainly  recommend 
you  to  plant  the  d'Anjou  under  the  circumstances.  The  Kiefer  I  do  not 
keep  at  all;  it  has  a  very  poor,  insipid  taste  under  the  best  conditions; 
it  has  a  taste  like  a  quince,  and  is  not  a  heavy  bearer  either.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  good  at  all,  and  I  will  not  plant  any  more  of  them, 
because  they  come  in  too  early;  they  crowd  me  and  they  fall  off. 

Mr.  Allen:  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difierence  between  our  Kiefer  and 
the  Eastern? 

Mr.  Block:  The  Eastern  pears  are  a  great  deal  better  than  ours. 

Mr.  Allen:  Why  I  asked,  they  insisted  in  the  East  that  the  Kiefer 
was  the  best  pear  they  raised.  I  have  never  seen  one  yet  anywhere  fit 
to  eat,  and  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  it  is  more  of  a  quince  than  a  pear. 


G-ATHBRING  FBtTTTS. 

Mr.  Buck:  The  next  thing  on  the  programme  to  be  taken  up  for  dis- 
^"^ion  is  the  subject,  "  The  proper  time  to  gather  the  diiferent  kinds  of 
.^"fi^fi  the  thinning  process,  etc.,"  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  take 

"  The  best  varieties  of  different  kinds  of  fruits  to  meet  the  wants  of 
■^nsumers  in  different  seasons." 

tiin'  ,  ^^"^^-  May  I  ask  one  question,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the 
conHV      ■  ^''^'^  should  pick  Royal  apricots?     Now,  there  must  be  some 

'\f  ^  ti'^  in  which  they  must  be  before  picking  them, 
3  'f"-  BccK;  The  age  of  the  tree  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that.    Royal 
f^r^      grown  on  old  trees  vou  can  pick  to  a  nice  yellow,  and  they  will 
^"y  safely. 
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Mr.  Wver:  What  do  you  .ay  to  a  tre«  about  sii  or  eight  years  old, 

Ma  Boor:  The  apricot  will  never  color  on  the  mside  until  it  begm 
to  Sen  en  the  outside.  If  apricots  are  picked  from  old  trees,  myap» 
ta»  i.  that  they  will  cry  safely;  they  wan   to  be  nicely    olored. 

F  A  Kimball;  When  do  you  pick  the  Winter  NehB  pear? 

Mr.  Eocit:  They  generally  ripen  early  and  I  have  picked  themf,,. 
the  middle  of  September  until  as  late  as  the  siiith  of  Noven^ber  I  Iil, 
to  keen  them  as  long  as  I  can.  There  is  no  positive  rule  to  go  by  J 
IStime  topick  is  when  the  foliage  is  just  beginning  to  turn  ,, lb, 
"Tl.  Mosher:  Do  not  pears  keep  better  where  they  are  not  irrig.ld 
I  wiuid  hke  to  ask  Mr.  Block  if  he  has  ever  experimented  with  fertj. 
tesrind  would  they  have  any  effect  on  the  pear  as  to  its  keeping,.* 
ities— for  instance,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphates^  ^,.  ,  .    .    ,  , 

Mr  Blo"  To  he  fi  st  A"*  I  "i*  >»  -i""""  '"!"■  "f  "?*"** 
fruit  wTnot  keep  as  well  J!s  non-irrigated.  M,;  experience  ha.  bee.  t, 
the  e^ntraT  The  irrigation  of  tree,  is  beneficial,  but  it  must  be  m^ 
Mly  attended  toryou  Sannot  allow  your  ground  to  become  dr,  „( 
then  go  and  irrigate  it,  nor  can  you  irrigate  your  ground  and  let  Ik 
it  youSate  you  can  leave  your  fruit  longer  on  the  ree.  tb""  w'tl- 
irrtation  Now,  in  regard  to  fertilizers,  ascertain  wha  your  land  nedi 
is  to  Sking  early,  you  will  find  that  if  you  irrig.to,  watch  ,m 
foliage  and  leave  your  fruit  until  it  begin,  to  change,  you  ma,  km 
Sentv'of  phosphates  in  your  ground  without  any  additional  fertibm(. 
■^  E  P  McScv:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Block,  in  speaking  ol  „^ 
tion  if'ylu  make  any  distinction  between  what  you  cal  -""to  H^ 
Son  and  summer  irrigation;    when  winter  irrigation  leaves  elf  ..i 

ZiA  Eat  ti:",S^;Sr ,n-„'ntnf  o"?of  L't  k  Lft 

Ec4ttt'5t:' rs^rw?r?tvrta\rtbT»^^^^^^ 

%l"^'?.oCA«:' sit  no.  deprive  the  trees  of  their  ».cess.ryP»iJ 
of  rest  and  recuperation  for  the  nest  year,  to  urge  them  «t  »»» 'T," 
„3ling  of  bud.  by  irrigation,  which  re.   they  get  in  "''^  «^'3; 

Mr.  Block:  Well,  I  have  found  no  injury  from  it  up  to  the  pn 
time,  and  I  do  not  think  it  does,  hecausej  fin's.  «"•'•"■  "Crfi  «! 
let  up  for  about  two  or  three  months,  until,  »»?• '''%*"' "'f'toW 
rest;  and  that  oeem.  to  be  all  the  rest  the,  need.     I  have  gone  to 
sideUle  expense,  and  have  got  land  that  has  ««=t  me  >  80°^  de" 
money,  and  I  want  to  get  all  I  can  out  rf  it    f  ■!  "l-en  I  »»  P'^, 
may  Require  additional  assistance,  so  I  will  let  others  after  me  wo. 
hard  as  T  did  to  make  it  up-  „    . ,  .     MiacoiiB 

U^  McC^NKi  I  notice  some  of  the  largest  ^^^fX'Vees  ie %> 
advocate  giving  the  pear  orchards  absolute  rest  after  the  trees  are 
years  old.    They  say  it  is  money  in  your  pocket. 
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CO-OPBBATION    AMONG-   FRUIT   GROWERS. 

Me  McGlincy:  I  am  a  new  hand  in  the  fruit  business,  and  I  do  not 

5W  exactly  where  to  start  or  how  to  start  in  order  to  make  the  best 
fit  ^V'e  have  been  discussing  in  our  little  horticultural  society  for 
"  me  time  past  the  advisability  of  a  "  Dried  Fruit  Exchange."  In 
^noma  County  they  have  also  been  discussing  this  project,  and  recently 
General  Chipman  has  suggested  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  com- 
mission bouse  in  England  for  the  sale  of  California  dried  fruit.  If  we 
could  form  a  State  organization  in  California,  with  branches  in  various 
counties  in  which  the  fruit  industry  will  warrant  it,  we  might  have  a 
Dried  Fruit  Exchange,  and  might  thereby  induce  Eastern  dealers  to 
make  their  purchases  therefrom.  Whether  such  a  feature  as  that  is 
feasible  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  commission  merchants  in  this  or  any  other  State.  The 
commission  merchants  of  California  have  done  the  fruit  interest  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  years  past;  but  has  not  the  time  come  when  the  fruit 
growers — I  mean  men  owning  an  orchard  and  toiling  from  fourteen  to 
Bixt«en  hours  a  day  in  cultivating,  and  gathering,  and  taking  care  of 
the  fruit — should  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  market  their 
own  fruit?  If  it  is,  then  it  is  time  that  this  Convention  should  adopt 
some  plan  whereby  those  of  us  possessing  a  small  number  of  acres 
raiglit  be  able  to  get  more  for  our  labor  in  the  future  than  we  have  been 
getting  in  the  past.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  drying  our  own  product 
will  be  glad,  indeed,  to  have  an  organization  of  that  kind,  whereby  we 
could  meet  the  Eastern  dealers  as  they  come  through  this  State  gather- 
ing up  the  crop  for  the  Eastern  market,  and  show  them  what  we  have. 

Mb.  Buck;  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  go  to  that  extent,  for  the  reason 
that  I  think  it  is  impracticable.  I  have  made  two  or  three  attempts  in 
this  State  to  organize  Dried  Fruit  Exchange,  and  I  believe  they  have  not 
heen  a  success.  In  regard  to  cooperation,  I  think  that  is  correct;  and 
it  is  more  correct  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  green  fruit  crop  than 
the  dried  crop.  The  dried  fruit  can  be  held,  but  the  green  fruit  cannot; 
you  can  keep  your  dried  fruit  till  the  buyers  come,  or  you  can  send  it 
to  some  place  to  be  sold;  but  the  green  fruit  must  be  marketed  the  day 
you  pick  it,  or  you  will  lose  it.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of 
instances  of  cooperation  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the 
green  fruit  product,  and  they  have  been,  in  every  case  that  I  know  of, 
very  beneficial.  It  educates  people  to  prepare  their  fruit  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  becomes  very  instructive.  If  one  gets  a  higher  price  than 
another,  they  certainly  try  to  find  out  why  it  was  so.  There  is  only 
•^ne  trouble  with  a  generous  and  hearty  cooperation,  and  that  is  the 
Unnatural  jealousy  that  always  exists  among  farmers  and  horticulturists, 
'lave  been  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Union  for  six  years,  and 
consequently  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  cooperation.   There 

ave  been  a  great  many  small  sections  that  have  clubbed  together  in  some 
^pe  and  loaded  cars,  and  have  been  shipping  them  forward,  through 
noT^i  *^  organization,  to  some  central  point,  and  while  the  result  has 
son  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^  good,  I  believe  they  get  fairly  good  money.  This  sea- 
hav  f^  '^^°  ^  y^^'^  '^^  ^'^™  prices,  and  those  who  have  shipped  East 
\y-.,  f^r^d  no  worse  than  those  who  have  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
*>ld  ^"^  doubt  the  fruit  crop,  green  or  dried,  if  it  could  be  held  and 
Under  some  one  head,  would  bring  more  money.     I  am  not  thor- 
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oughly  conTersant  with  the  work  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Association,  ,hi,j 
wa,  started  some  two  or  three  years  ago  but  my  general  oprnm  „a^ 
t  did  very  little  business  at  a  considerable  eipense,  and  that  the  re.a,, 
were  anything  but  satisfactory.  They  now  haye,  I  teheye  m  Smt. 
Clara"  organisation  of  that  kind,  and  perhaps  some  on.  from  fc„ 
™  ten  us  more  than  I  can.  I  know  that  the  larger  portion  ol  ft, 
Med  tra°t  crop  in  this  State  ha.  not  been  handled  by  any  Dr.ed  Fnj, 
A8»oi™ion,  and  unless  the,  can  haye  more  of  them,  eeitamly  the,  «^ 
not  be  of  MV  practical  beUt.  But  when  it  comes  to  coop».ton,l 
certainly  fayir  that  in  every  instance,  and  the  larger  the  cooper.tm, 

the  greater  benefit  it  will  be.  

Mr  Ailen:  I.  was  Secretary  of  an  organization  where  some  two  or 
three  hundred  growers  agreed  to  form  a  California  Dried  Fruit  A^socia- 
tSn  that  wa8  to  handle  and  dispone  of  the  fniit.  They  paid  thm 
Sesfiment  of  $1  per  acre,  and  formed  the  organization,  paid  reason- 
able sXres  to  officers,  and  went  through  one  year  of  its  existence. 
That  one  year  absorbed  all  the  stock  that  had  beep  paid  in  and  a  httit 
more  80  tLt  there  had  to  be  an  asee.Bment  levied  to  help  to  pay  up 
tTe  salTries  but  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  four  out  of  the  two  or  thm 
hunSed  who  sold  through  the  association,  and  the  rest  ^^^f^  ^^°^ 
?otrv  to  get  ahead  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  to  see  f  they  «onW 
not  La  little  better,  and  the  result  was  a  most  lamentable  failm 
I  entirelv  agree  with  what  Mr.  Buck  said,  that  it  is  entirely  imp racticabk 
S  mSiS  o^ome  out  like  men,  and  stand  "^^^  u?  to  tW  ^^^ 
T  believe  it  can  be  done.  If  we  had  m  our  Santa  Clara  VaJiey  ttiis  ye» 
a  S  strong  Dried  Fruit  Exchange,  it  would  have  saved  a  few  miUiom 
of  dSaVs^n  money,  and  the  lack  of  this  organization  has  compelled 
evervdrir-a^d  hundreds  of  farmers  have  dried  this  year  who  ne™ 
dS  befoJe^to  market  his  own  fruit.  Now,  the  farmer  who  has  v^ 
S  iLapTtaT^Sst  sell  his  fruit  immediately,  forl^e  has  men  to^ay.^ 
other  necessary  expenses  to  meet,  and  the  result  is  the  fiuit  has  D€«i 
S  for  aboufone^half  what  it  is  worth,  as  a  matter  of  -ecessity  J 
there  had  been  a  strong  Fruit  Exchange,  you  could  have  had  that  fra 
S^ded  and  sacked,  and  could  have  issued  warehouse  ;;«;«jf  «/°^^  ^e' 
!n  advance  of  2  cents  per  pound;  there  would  be  no  risk  whatever 
Sd  the  pressure  that  the  poor  farmer  experiences  would  be  relieved 
Xfnk  thi  time  has  come  wLn  we  must  have  a  Fjj^^t  f-^-g;'  ^^ 
it  is  to  be  brought  about  is  another  question.  It  will  ^ave  to  be  ao 
or  we  will  be  completely  buried.  Men  who  are  buying  and  have  Iwa  ou 
Lie  orchards  mu'st  have  ready  money  to  pay  ^^-^  ™rrent -pense^^J 
unless  there  is  some  relief  they  wi U  be  compelled  to  ^/l  ^^eir  Jmt 
ffreat  sacrifice.  I  think  you  could  have  one  here,  and  m  bonoma 
Lpl  We  <ln  demand  a%easonable  price  -hen  we  are  organize^ 
■  £r.  Buck:  There  is  also  a  difference  between  the  dried  frmt  rate  « 

green  fruit,  between  carloads  and  fractions  of  <^»«^,f  ;^,  ™1  the? 
Organizations,  I  think,  have  been  more  than  ''"^^''^f.^^''^^^s'>^ 
arl  working,  and  I  think  they  should  work  m  -^o^^^'^f "  J7,d> 
State  organization,  say  at  Sacramento  for  instance;  ^nj  I  have  no  a 
but  it  would  prove  beneficial.  But  dried  fruit  is  different  from  g 
fruit,  and  there  are  but  few  men  who  make  the  same  variety  who  p"  ^^ 
up  alike,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  it;  ^^f  ^.XA^hev  l^^"* 
handled  in  small  quantities,  and  mixed  ^'^'^  hJ^^^^J^^,' ^J,^,  ^sb^ 
Mb.  Moshee:  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  this  Dried  Fruit  Ass^ 
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and  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  was  the  grading  of  the  fruit. 
nf'coarse  every  one  who  dries  fruit  thinks  his  fruit  is  the  beet.  Now, 
■f  we  were  to  send  this  fruit  to  be  graded  there  must  be  judges  to 
decide     First,  it  was  thought  best  to  sell  fruit  by  samples,  but  they 


fimnd  that  to  be  impossible.  The  fruit  was  put  up  by  the  i 
arties  diJferently;  some,  for  instance,  would  dip  their  prunes  differently 
from  others,  and  that  would  necessitate  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
U)  decide  whether  it  was  first,  second,  or  third  grade,  and  we  had  a  very 
hard  time  of  it.    We  discussed  that  matter,  and  also  the  kind  of  pack- 

„  we  put  it  up  in,  and  we  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  it  then  and 
there.  None  of  us  seemed  to  agree  as  to  how  we  should  handle  the 
fruit  and  I  think  it  died  right  there,  while  we  were  discussing  that  part 
of  the  business.  ■  I  wish  there  was  some  more  staple  way  of  handling 
our  dried  fruit.  At  the  present  time  it  ie  almost  like  a  gambling 
arrangement. 

Me.  McGlincy:  Professor  Allen  said  a  great  many  growers  dried 
their  own  fruit.  I  do  not  know  but  what  three  fourths  dry  their  own. 
In  my  own  neighborhood  they  were  obliged  to  sell;  they  must  have  the 
money,  and  they  did  sell  their  prunes  early  in  the  season  at  a  lower 
price.  Those  of  us  who  could  possibly  keep  our  heads  above  water 
until  the  present  time  have  made  over  $10  to  $20  more  on  prunes 
than  our  neighbors  who  were  obliged  to  sell  or  go  under.  It  is  to  help 
those  people  that  we  should  encourage  this  Dried  Fruit  Exchange, 
irbereby  they  may  he  able  to  better  their  condition.  I  believe  there  is 
enough  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  some  of  us,  at  least,  to  try 
and  help  our  neighbors  who  are  trying  to  help  themselves,  and  while 
we  are  helping  them  we  are  really  helping  ourselves.  By  this  system 
we  can  educate  the  newcomers  and  some  of  the  old  timers  too,  who  do 
not  know  it  yet,  so  that  they  can  have  a  uniform  gi-ade  of  fruit,  and 
when  we  say  this  fruit  has  been  graded  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  San 
Jose  or  Marysville  Dried  Fruit  Exchange,  dealers  will  in  a  very  short 
lime  know  the  brands  of  the  fruit  and  will  be  very  willing  to  trade  with 
the  association.  The  dealers  soon  learn  that  the  fruit  .is  what  -it  is 
repreaented  to  be. 

Mb.  Moshee:  I  had  a  large  amount  of  peaches  I  asked  20  cents  a 
pound  for,  and  which  I  considered  very  nice.  I  considered  them  worth 
that,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  fair  profit.  I  was  offered  16  cents,  but 
I  held  out  for  a  higher  price.  I  sold  that  fruit  for  about  10  or  12  cents 
'  PJitid  this  spring.     I  held  the  fruit  four  or  five  or  six  months. 

Mb.  SBadnders:  As  you  were  speaking  of  cooperation  in  handling  dried 
J^iit,  I  think,  perhaps,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Convention  to  know 
9"  i''. little  movement  begun  in  Santa  Clara  County  in  a  small  way. 
J- think  a  multitude  of  small  organizations  is  better  than  to  have  one 
'aat  would  cover  the  whole  State.  There  were  a  few  of  us  in  a  little 
8eure  district  who  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  business  we  were 
anH^*i  ''^'  ^^  oi^anized  a  club,  called  it  the  Horticultural  Society, 
iect  t^  """^  meetings  in  the  school  house,  and  we  would  talk  of  sub- 
CaVf  ■*  ™i''6'Ticd  our  industry,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
that  """*'*  Dried  Fruit  Association  had  made  a  failure,  we  concluded  that 
lot  t^^  ''^^  wrong  way  to  begin ;  that  in  making  a  pyramid  it  was  best 
Igg,  ;'''7  to  stand  it  on  the  apex,  but  to  begin  at  its  foundation.  Along 
'tself  Tk'"  '^''^^  time,  there  was  an  organization  in  San  Joe^  calling 
Ahe  Buyers  and  Driers'  Association,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
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coming  fruit  season  they  naturally  wanted  to  buy  a  little  fruit  by  ojj, 
tract,  80  they  formulated  a  contract  and  distributed  it  around  the  comn, 
among  the  different  producers.  Out  little  society  took  it  into  considetj, 
tion,  and  began  to  pick  it  to  pieces,  and  we  thought  there  were  some 
conditions  that  were  rather  hard.  We  did  not  want  to  go  on  until  tlu 
fruit  crop  was  ripe  and  f  eady  to  be  gathered,  and  then  take  chancee  ^ 
be  able  to  sell  it  to  those  who  were  buying  for  canneries,  as  they  mirf^ 
r«gect  a  great  portion  of  it,  according  to  that  contract,  if  it  was  a  litHj 
overripe.  We  were  not  going  to  be  caught  in  any  trap  of  that  kinj. 
We  got  together  and  provided  a  method  by  which  we  were  able  to  dij- 
pose  of  our  fruit  without  depending  upon  such  buyers.  We  caUed  t 
public  meeting ;  the  animus  of  it  seemed  to  be  the  indignation  fell 
against  these  contracts,  and  we  considered  it  an  outrage  upon  the  pro. 
ducer.  At  this  public  meeting  we  formulated  a  plan  of  what  shonld !:« 
done.  We  explained  the  situation  to  the  committee,  and  that  commit, 
tee  had  not  been  out  more  than  an  hour  when  they  returned  with  fe 
proposition  to  organize  a  cooperative  corporation,  with  $100,000  capita^ 
shares  to  be  sold  at  $25  each.  The  object  of  it  was  to  have  a  paekin; 
house,  where  we  could  do  the  grading.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  was 
good,  and  prunes  ran  very  uniform  in  size  and  quality.  At  anoflier 
meeting  we  appointed  our  committees  and  formulated  our  articles  of 
incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  appointed  a  building  md 
various  other  committees,  let  out  a  contract  to  put  up  a  packing  honae; 
but  it  turned  out  that  a  great  many  would  not  take  stock.  We  built  i 
drier  and  packing  house  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Santa  Clara,  and 
those  who  were  not  already  preparing  it  home  were  able  to  haul  thnr 
fruit  there  and  have  it  disposed  of  by  the  company.  We  selected  co- 
tain  agents  to  take  charge  of  the  selling  of  the  fruit,  and  I  supposed  il 
would  have  amounted  to  something  in  the  near  future.  But  I  thinkil 
would  be  better  to  do  away  with  the  agents  than  to  let  it  go  through  » 
many  hands,  but  the  agents  seem  to  be  getting  a  good  return  this  yeu- 
Now,  that  is  a  sample  of  what  might  be  done  in  a  great  many  of  th 
neighborhoods.  If,  after  a  number  of  these  associations  start  and  pi 
into  working  order,  they  can  combine  through  some  produce  exchange 
and  sell  through  some  of  these  channels,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  ftui' 
growers'  advantage.  There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction.  When  bm« 
of  them  hauled  their  prunes  there  they  rattled  pretty  badly,  and  aome* 
them  were  a  little  under-done. 

Me.  Buck:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  much  stock  you  sold? 

Me.  Saunders:  Six  or  seven  thousand  dollars'  worth. 

Mb.  Bcck:  Is  that  all  the  capital  you  had? 

Mb.  Saunders:  Yes,  that  was  all  we  had.  The  plan  was  that  ov 
agents  would  pay  for  the  fruit  F.  0.  B. 

Question:  Have  they  handled  other  fruits  besides  prunes? 

Mb,  Saunders:  Prunes,  apricots,  and  peaches. 

Me.  Stablbb:  I  recollect  in  a  meeting  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Unio" 
used  this  language:  "  That  the  State  ought  to  have  an  i^ncy  and  wa"' 
house,  clerks  and  foremen,  and  that  this  warehouse  should  be  w* 
veniently  located,  and  have  a  large  number  of  receptacles,  ^^.^ 
bins,  and  when  a  lot  of  fruit  came  in,  even  the  smallest  lots,  never  ffl^ 
the  quality,  just  give  the  peraon  bringing  it  in  a  general  credit.  '^ 
after  the  grade  was  made,  give  a  specific  credit  as  against  the  gei*^ 
credit  of  a  different  kind  of  grade."    But  there  were  men  who 
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paid  salaries,  and  that  necessitated  the  assessing  of  members  and  what 
J«r  the  association  had  on  hand  the  salaries  and  office  expenses  and 
rent  eat  it  up. 

RECESS. 

JlB-  Allen:   I  move  that   this   Convention   adjourn,  to  meet  at  q 
o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow.  ^        '  ^'-   ^ 

Jtotion  carried. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY. 

Wednebday,  November  18, 1891. 

Mr.  Buck:  The  Secretary  will  read  a  commumcation  from  Pre^idew 

Cooper:  Sakt*  Bakbaks,  Cai..,  November  13,  ISffl. 

Iddition  t^  the  literary  work  in  other  °"19;)P°\v 't  neeris  quiet  and  extreme  care, 

ana  nav«  ^k^iv^^v    j_i  :„  ^.^tp^rt^^iv hflra  to  bear, 

ELLWOOD  COOPER. 

Mb.  Buck.  I  wouM  state  still  tether  that  I  have  received  .  lett».l 

the  same  character  p.p.ident   that  the  letter  of  Ellw«( 

Cr^ptriZ.  dT;1hrJr;urt«pr-lng  the  regret.  .,  * 

SentSn  thaThe  wajnot  here  to  assume  h.s  proper  place. 

Carried.  

HOBTICULTUBE  IN  DEL  NORTE  COUNTT. 

By  JoKB  H.  FowLBE,  of  Santa  Boss, 
Del  Norte  County  is  situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  St*^ 
northern  boundary  being  the  """""Vrcjnty  !<>„"'»«''  1^ 
Ocean  forms  the  western  bo™?"?  »!,™  Tone  wishes  to  reach  iH! 
trates  the  county  from  '¥/°'"''?«X^„,  Or" o™benee  by  .t.g' 
S^TortetaK\h1?rror^^^^^ 

It.  cSt  industries  are  lumberiug  and  J^^J?8;^^Vi.  uns"  «I^ 
one  million  acres  of  land,  more  than  o™  jail  ol  whicn^s 
°°,ernment  domain,  and  a  y%l«Se  P^^*"ltb?e  for  Stiv.ti..^ 
timber  and  mountamoUB   and     The  P»"'™  ?™"^",i'     „d  fteM* 

''■"HofSture,  a.  usually  underBtcK>d,  ^^^  1-- ^^«P^  in  the  ^-kj^ 
and  overshado;ed  by  the  ^^^'^ j^^^^'^^'^'^^f'^l^^u"  Pwellet^^' 
delayed  largely  by  tbe  comparative  want  of  accesBibiMy. 
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eection,  however,  are  confident  that  they  have  both  the  soil  and 
r    ate  that  will  ultimately  show  excellent  results  in  this  department 

**  The  soil  of  the  open  arable  land  is  a  rich,  dark,  sandy  loam,  easily 

itivated  and  retentive  of  moisture,  while  that  underlying  the  forests 
i-  orincipally  of  a  clayish  character. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  soil  that  will  grow  giant  redwoods  and 
.     t^^j^  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  tbree  hundred  or  more  feet 

heieht,  is  capable  of  doing  something  grand  in  the  line  of  fruits  that 
ihall  excel  in  size,  flavor,  and  quantity.  Experiments  that  have  been 
tried  seem  to  verify  this  prediction;  and  as  the  saw-mills  consume  the 
forests  they  will  be  followed  in  due  time  by  the  fruit  grower,  and  the 
land  which  from  time  immemorial  has  lain  in  the  deep  shadow  and  chill 
of  the  m^hty  forests,  will  be  warmed  into  fruitfulnese  by  the  power  of 
summer  suns,  and  bring  forth  bounteous  harvests. 

The  moist  climate  {the  annual  average  rainfell  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  of  San  Francisco)  and  sandy  loam  especially  favor  the 
production  of  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  predicted  that  great  success 
in  this  line  of  fruit  growing  will  be  attained  when  better  facilities  for 
transportation  are  obtained,  and  the  industry  shall  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  establishment  of  canneries. 

Thimble-berries,  two  varieties  of  salmon-berries,  two  kinds  of  huckle- 
berries, strawberries,  and  blackberries  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Where 
raspberries,  strawberries,  and  blackberries  are  cultivated  they  yield 
immense  crops,  and  with  much  less  care  than  in  most  other  places.  I 
am  told  that  a  small  space  set  to  Red  Antwerp  raspberries  was  taken 
poHseaaion  of  by  the  canes,  and  afforded  abundant  crops  year  after  year 
without  cultivation,  only  requiring  the  removal  of  the  old  canes. 
Currants  find  there  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  just  suited  to 
their  culture. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  apples  of  Smith  River  Valley  that  they  are 
superior  to  most  of  the  California-grown  fruit,  and  resemble  those  grown 
in  Oregon.    Pears  also  do  well. 

Plums  do  especially  well  there,  and  will  eventually  afford  the  horti- 
culturist a  profitable  field  for  investment.  The  trees  grow  with  remark- 
able thrift,  and  yield  in  great  abundance  large,  fine  fruit. 

Peaches  do  not  seem  to  thrive  along  the  coast,  but  on  the  Klamath 
River,  where  the  Indians  have  raised  trees  from  the  pits  and  suffered 
them  to  grow  under  the  most  careless  culture,  it  is  said  that  excellent 
ffuit  has  been  obtained.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  large  area  of  the  interior 
of  the  country  where  peaches  will  flourish. 

Judge  Murphy  has  planted  olives  on  his  ranch  a  few  miles  from  the 
wast,  and  reports  a  thrifty  growth.  Grapes  are  grown  successfully  at 
^asquet's,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Smith  River. 


REPORT 9   OF   COMMITTEES. 

tJifi^^'^™''"  Buck:  We  would  like  to  hear  the  report  of  any  committee 
"•at  tnav  be  ready. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  COOKE  MON0MENT. 
M,   loHHSTON-  Some  time  ago  I  was  appointed  on  a  commitlee  k, 

rrfe\=ekln.,ro„.a.«^^^^^^ 

I  do    "ofthink  it  becomes  me  to  ,ay  "•«»1>  »I«°  *'  j '^tot  S 

"r-:e"^iS^m;irn*rwiVr,s\Tareom^^^^^^^^ 

"ghtl  hav^  b"L'°dra''ylr  ago     Thi.  matter  sWd  no  ^b.« 
leJted,  and  you  will  And  me  assisting  that  committee,  but  positively 

"■5rCL°f  Mr.  President,  I  tbini  Mr.  'o>;«^0»  >;«-»*;;J,^,  S 
and  taithtuUy  on  tbis  committee,  and  Ij^' ~XtM„\  »  '""^^^^^  "" 

;;,tiS«Verrii''.?TSktiifm^^^^ 
Se^jL'j'Xtrzstor-At^s.^^^^^^^^^ 

C™  a  year  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  ""M/ J'Jw 
cha^  a  monument,  location,  etc.     From  tbat  time  on  tb'^'^Tt, 
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ot  think,  though,  that  the  money  cannot  be  collected,  because  I 
^  "t  believe  that  any  person  who  put  his  name  to  tbat  paper  would 
•^"fi  «  to  nay  it,  if  called  on  to  do  eo. 

'  M  Johnston:  I  move  that  the  committee  be  discharged  and  a  new 
m'ittee  be  appointed.  Carried. 
Mr  BUCK'  Now,  if  there  ia  any  dieposition  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
.h'fl  State  to  do  anything  toward  the  building  of  a  monument  to  he 
ZZtei  over  the  remains  of  Matthew  Cooke,  now  is  the  time,  or  let  us 
*  V  that  we  do  not  wish  to  do  it.  I  will  certainly  appoint  Mr.  Johnston, 
wa,use  I  do  not  know  of  any  person  who  can  or  will  do  better  than  he 
Zn  and  I  am  at  a  loss  whom  to  name  for  the  balance  of  that  committee. 
It  is  certainly  something  that  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  owe  to 
Matthew  Cooke. 

COMMITTEE. 

The  President  then  named  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Courtland,  Mr.  McEinley, 
ofLoa  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Kells,  of  Yuba  City. 


INSECT  PESTS  AND  REMEDIES. 


HYDROOYAKIO    AOID    G-AS   TREATMENT. 
By  K.  H.  Cla-flis,  of  Riverside. 

Ab  the  treatment  of  fruit  trees  infested  with  injurious  insects  by 
exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  I  have  prepared  a 
short  statement  of  our  methods  of  treatment,  hoping  to  interest  you  in 
them,  with  the  expectation  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  the  gas,  on 
deciduous  trees  as  well  as  citrus,  with  better  results  than  spraying,  and 
with  but  little  more  expense,  because  one  gasing  will  kill  more  scale  than 
two  sprayings,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  trees.  First,  let  us  consider 
the  application  of  the  gas.  A  tent  large  enough  to  cover  the  tree  is 
requirwj.  This  is  usually  made  of  eight  or  nine-ounce  denim,  or  ei^ht 
to  twelve-ounce  duck,  and  is  sized  with  glue  sizing,  or  some  preparation 
to  close  the  spaces  in  the  cloth  and  keep  the  gas  in.  Beeswax,  starch, 
yeliow  ochre,  and  lampblack,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  oil,  have 
oeen  used;  so,  also,  has  rubber  paint.  It  is  now  considered  preferable 
j«  paint  on  the  inside,  and  leave  the  outside  light  color.  It  is  thought 
that  the  tents  will  be  used  somewhat  by  daylight,  instead  of  after  dark, 
^8  nae  been  heretofore  done,  and  that  in  such  case  the  Hght  color  outside 
^ul  give  less  heat  within  the  tent.  It  is  questioned  by  some,  who  have 
™d  considerable  eiperienee  in  the  actual  work  of  fumigation,  whether 
ir  !i*^*  "  ^°ti"ic"  cays  of  light  which  cause  the  injury  to  the  tree,  or  if 

oe  not  because  of  the  heat  within  the  tent. 
lot      ^^^^  °^  tents  vary  from  eight  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  from  six 

twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter.  Tents  sixteen  feet  high,  or  less,  can  be 
L  ,  '^'^'^  the  trees  by  hand,  by  using  a  half  inch  gas  pipe  around  the 

'wm  to  distend  it,  and  raising  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  by  tippii^  this 
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hoop  at  an  angle  ot  45  degrsKi,,  then  raimg  it  over  the  tree  W 
S  need  a  dln-ick  ot  tripod  to  raise  them  with  Various  de,p 
S°  used  tor  this  purpose.  Each  otch.rdlBt  can  easilv  arrange  for  IW 
"sing  as  a  guide  the  published  descriptions  and  plate,  representa, 

'''Thfias  Is  generated  by  putting  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  cyanide  1 
potasslLtogltherinagla^ed  earthenware  vessel,  whichshouldh.^^^^^^^ 
one  gallon  tor  small  trees,  where  four  ounces  or  less  of  cyanide  is  M 

?o  four  gallon  '"  '"?«  '""■  "«i°""8  '""'  '"'''  5°  ""1°!,^°^  Ll' 
pound  of  cyanide.  tL  quantity  of  water  requited  is  placed  first  in  U. 
generator,  Ld  it  is  then  put  under  the  tree  eighteen  inches  or  two  fa 
from  the  body  and  the  tent  lowered  over  it.  When  everything  1,,. 
Siness,  ?S  acid  having  been  measured  into  a  glass  or  e"*™  I»te  « 
and  the  cyanide  weighed  Into  a  tin  cnp,  one  man  raises  one  side  ot  tb. 
tent  and  another  pSurs  the  cyanide  first  into  the  generator,  thentb, 
Sd  and  immediately  backs  oit  from  under  the  tent.  Some  use  a« 
baril-Y  sack  over  the  generator  to  prevent  the  spattering  of  the  chemieA 
onlo^ie  tent-  it  i.  Jta.  suppose!  to  favorably  mod.iy  their  »:tion.. 
So  tree  .Sd  render  it  less  &e  to  be  burned  by  the  gas.  The  prop.,. 
tSnsofthi  chemical,  generally  used  are:  One  ounce  ot  aoidbjm.» 
uZont  to  eSh  onnoe  ff  cyanl'de  by  weight,  in  two  ouncs  of  water  . 
oneliait  each  of  acid  and  cyanide  and  two  part,  of  water.  Some  of  «. 
?oremen  ur„ore  water  ind  1«.  aold;  as,  for  every  five  ounce,  j 
cyaSde,  tour  ounces  ot  aold  and  fifteen  ounces  ot  water.  Mr.  H.«, 
Leek  of  Tustin,  made  a  very  successful  test  of  day  work  by  using  dart 
^iSrflnteaiid  tour  time.i»  much  water  as  oyanidj^^^^^^^ 
acid  to  five  ounces  ot  cyanide.    When  gasing  was  finit  tned  '»"» 

rng':atSy"asVS,r5|.1nd^arg"i^^^^^^^^^ 
kinds  of  scale  on  deciduous  tree,  as  well  as  citrus.  „  ,„„  » 

In  San  Bernardino  County  some  t«ts  have  been  made  on  pear  W 
f„  ^orniciraia  scale  killing  all  the  scale  the  first  fumigation.  The  WiOi 
fro?fve,Sht  been  entirely  killed  on  Jeciduons  trees  by  once  tm» 
Sting  The  most  of  the  work  don.  ha.  been  on  orange  a-xi  1»»»».™^ 
OnS  fumigating  will  kill  all  the  scale  of  every  kind,  and  <i<>  ™  ■""g 
to  tWm  t  or  tree.  The  work  in  Kiverside  is  done  m  this  "?■  '"^ 
tio^fs  Sth,  county;  every  tree  in  »°ftard'.  examined  about- 
in  six  months.  The  Inspectors  are  able  to  find  the  scale,  even 
S,»  .T°°ess  than  a  doJen  on  a  J'*..'!"*"  ' '"g  "  ™f,„" 
Whenever  any  tree  is  found  infested  it  is  marked  ™  »  ""'""'.ii 
tamber  pe^ciMhe  owner  Is  notified  of  the  f  °«.  «3f,*',^^CJ",d'. V 
cleaned  within  a  specified  time.  A  plat  of  the  orchard  1.  »'»  ■»''„  j. 
the  Insnictoi  locating  the  infested  tree  or  trees,  and  sent  to  the  HMJ 
5  tSTotmrnrssi^ef  in  charge  Thecityownss^^^^ 
small  ones,  and  employs  a  Superintendent  of  Fumigation  to  car.  B  ^ 
and  manage  the  work  done  by  them.  He  is  "l"  °.f ',™.";Sed  wit'' ' 
mlBsioner  whenever  fumigation  is  required.     He  .8  tanishM 

S:tefiS:sff°{iSine^«^^ 
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II  as  the  Horticultural  Commissioner,  has  a  complete  record  of  the 
L  found  and  treated.  Its  location  in  the  orchard  and  the  record  of 
^''treatment  is  a  guide  to  future  inspections,  and  an  aid  in  learning  the 
fficacv  of  certain  doses,  etc.,  for  trees  of  a  given  size. 
'^  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty;  it  is  also  the  price  of  clean 
and  you  must  exercise  it  in  your  own  orchards  and  neighborhoods, 
■f  vo'u  make  a  financial  success  of  fruit  raising.  It  must  begin  even 
hJore  you  begin  your  orchard.  Agents  of  Eastern  firms  are  contracting 
to  deliver  diseased  trees  to  you.  Unless  you  exercise  "eternal  vigilance" 
and  keep  them  out,  your  hopes  and  prospects  are  blasted  from  the  very 

"  The  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  the  State  are  giving  their  best 
[houghta  and  work  to  protect  and  advance  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State. 
iid  them  by  every  means  in  your  power,  and  by  constant  and  earnest 
Operative  efibrt  the  growing  and  marketing  of  fruit  shall  he  made 
more  of  a  pleasure  and  more  of  a  financial  success  in  the  near  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 

DISCUSSION  ON  INSECT  PESTS  AND  BBMBDIES. 

Mr.  Wyer:  I  would  like  to  know  if  we  must  use  the  best  sulphui-?_ 

Mr.  Buck;  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  as  to  the  quality 
you  use,  because  if  you  use  the  cheap  sulphur  there  is  more  sediment 
than  in  the  other  sulphur,  so  that  I  never  could  find  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

Mr.  Mosheb:  I  have  had  some  experience  in  mixing  up  this  lime, 
sulphur,  and  salt,  and  I  think  it  is  a  common  error  we  make  in  not 
boiling  sufficiently,  I  notice  that  where  I  have  boiled  it  for  five  or  six 
hours  that  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  it  makes  a  chem- 
ical change.  I  know  when  I  have  been  riding  by  orchards  I  could  tell 
by  the  trees  whether  the  wash  on  them  was  thoroughly  made.  I  would 
like  the  sulphur  dissolved  so  that  it  could  combine  with  the  sap  of  the 
tree.    I  don't  care  to  use  the  lime. 

Mrs,  McCann:  I  think  there  is  one  benefit  in  using  the  lime,  and 
'hat  is,  it  diows  where  the  work  has  been  done.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  how  many  times  they  spray  with  this  mixture,  and  if 
he  considers  it  to  be  thoroughly  effectual  for  the  pernicious  scale  and 
the  codlin  moth? 

Mr.  Mosher:  I  do  not  believe  in  spraying  at  all.  I  believe  my 
orchard  compares  favorably  with  my  neighbors'.  I  think  they  have 
Sprayed  too  much.  I  merely  wash  my  trees;  sometimes  I  use  a  spray- 
">g  machine.  I  never  spray  below  the  lower  branches,  I  know  the 
s>p  goes  up  into  the  limbs,  and  I  think  this  wash  combines  with  it. 

Me.  Claflin  :  I  know  the  sulphur  remedies  are  the  best  to  be  obtained 
tor  spraying^  but  we  have  very  little  use  for  it.  We  found  it  necessarj' 
™  spray  twice  to  kill  all  the  scales,  and  the  time  we  prefer  to  have  that 
«?ne  18  when  the  leaves  fall  off  in  the  fall  and  then  in  the  spring;  it  is 
^"iicult  to  kill  all  the  scale,  for  there  will  be  some  spots  on  the  tree  left 

"touched,  although  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work  go  over  it  two, 

^.  or  sometimes  four  times. 
TMh "    ^^^-  I  "ill  say  that  we  have  used  the  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt 
o.  and  found  it  very  effectual.     I  was  in  my  orchard  Monday  of  this 
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™k  and  I  could  not  find,  nor  did  find,  a  single  live  scale,  not  didl 
Tee  a'sSe  in  the  .ample  ot  Wt  that  came  out  of  our  orchard  this  ,«,. 
Tn^nreertoMrs  McCann's  question,  I  will  say  that  lime  sulphur,  „J 
salt  do  not^"  the  codlin  moth  materially;  >nt  J  the  lime,  sulpta,, 
Tni  salt  ™"  is  prepared  properly,  I  believe  it  to  bo  abso  utely  a  m, 
rafe  ?or  t™perni&ous  seali!  I  do'not  agree  with  -ome  fruit  growetB;  I 
beUe'e  the  lime  has  something  to  do  with  i*.  «»<^ J.ljl;?"  *"'  "• 
asSation  of  the  lime  with  sulphur  is  the  thing  that  kill,  them 

m"  MoimBiL:  We  boil  the  lime  and  sulphur  together  untJth, 
thoreughly  unite  and  the  liquor  become,  an  amber  color;  tben  we  adj 
mo  e ffisulphur.  and  salt  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  white.a.l, 
J  .SS-  t  or,  the  tree  Mv  theory  is  that  the  last  addition  does  Ml 
alSt  to  mthing  bulitmust  beliled.  I  have  experimented  some., 
S.ut^erK?fheyeari„™areCo„„tywhe»they^^^^^^^^ 
.c«le  Three  Tears  ago  they  destroyed  onr  trees  until  onr  truit  orcnain 
S  almost  di»ppeaSdi  now  our 'orchard,  ««  »"  ■= -";,»^,i''' J™ 

homod'fS?  winter  and  if  you  wait  until  February  they  are  out  and  .„ 
E  eef  »d  iS'ng  their  igs  preparatory  to  tjen  work  >n  the  r»J 
If  you  spray  with  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  it  ought  to  Be  aon. 
December,  and  if  yon  do  that  yon  will  b""  °°  =°7„,  , ;,  i  a„j  ft. 
lUn  BinoK-  I  believe  in  using  lime,  and  a  good  deal  ol  it.  i  iinu  uic 
I  X  L  la^a  Cruriime  is  about  a,  good  a.  any,  It  is  »<"  the  fine^^  t. 
house  use,  but  yon  want  caustic  lime-as  «e*«  =«/^»  "t'"  ^^^  ',;! 
would  suggest  that  you  put  In  your  salt  and  sulphur  together,  as 

**' MB'G"™:Twouid  like  to  know  what  success  has  b«n  had  ».h 
thfl  X  L  wash.     I  have  read  that  it  has  not  been  a  success 

M.  CnAPLm:  In  Sonthern  California  we  k™  5«°  '  ".'f^S  W 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  unreliable;  in  some  ca.es  it  did  the  worlt, 

SSBi^^rittMhZca^r^ 

*Kr«s  snravM  with  the  French  sulphur  had  less  smut  »»  'hem. 
'"mTISnTI  good  many  year,  ago  I  did  K"™  Ta"  tTbeS 
chemistry,  and  if  we  understood  the  manner  in  wh^ch  t  acts  1  W     , 

rr!X£ni;:;,ti5tiS;\irer|5^^ 
S'rirjrcZffjL^-rfu^pSaetof^tt:^^^^^^^^ 
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.!.•«  BiilBhUEic  acid  gae,  you  see,  that  killa  all  this  life.  Now,  as  to  the 
V  wash  you  have  to  put  that  on  juet  where  the  evil  is;  but  the  sul- 
T'^r  wiU  act  three  or  font  feet  in  every  direction.  The  virtue  of  the 
^Tio  thine  cornea  from  the  gaseous  aubstancea,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
j,«vture  18  to  hold  the  sulphur  in  place,  so  ttat  it  does  not  all  fall 
J  wn  on  the  ground.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  is  to  dissolve  the 
lncila<^nouB  covering.  If  you  can  spray  at  the  right  season,  when  the 
ictfl  beffin  to  move  from  the  shell,  then  you  can  kill  them  with  sul- 
nhuric  acid  gas;  but  you  want  to  hold  it  in  solution  and  give  it  a 
phatice  to  slowly  vaporize,  as  it  does  constantly  in  the  air.  It  vaporizes 
very  rapidly  when  the  sun  is  very  hot,  and -rises  very  slowly  when  it  is 

"^Ma  Mosher:  I  would  like  to  ask,  when  winter  approaches,  at  the 
time  the  tree  puts  on  its  winter  coating,  and  the  scale  puts  on  its  winter 
covering  also,  if  we  put  on  anything  to  take  off  this  hard  shell  of  the 
scale  will  it  not  also  take  off  this  outer  covering  of  the  tree  that  nature 
has  put  on  it  to  preserve  it  during  the  winter?  I  have  noticed  that  the 
trees  that  were  washed  did  not  do  well,  as  they  seemed  to  take  on  a 
Biekly  look,  like  a  person  just  getting  over  a  fever.  If  you  wait  until 
spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to  come  up  into  the  tree,  then  the  bark  is 
thrown  off  and  the  shell  opens,  and  the  scale  begins  to  move,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  the  time  to  put  on  your  wash,  for  then  it  combines 
with  the  sap  of  the  tree.  I  washed  the  pear  trees  at  that  time,  and  I 
noticed  after  doing  so  that  the  scales  were  all  dead. 

Mr.  Mothebal;  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mosher  if  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  boring  a  bole  in  the  tree? 

Mr.  Moshee:  I  have  heard  of  it, 

Mr.  Lelong:  I  can  cite  an  instance  in  Los  Angeles  County.  About 
eighteen  years  ago  there  was  a  man  came  around  and  he  wanted  to  kill 
all  the  bugs  on  the  trees  at  so  much  a  tree.  Mr.  Shorb  tried  it  on  his 
orchard.  He  bored  two  or  three  holes  in  the  tree  and  plugged  them  up, 
and  you  can  go  there  to-day  and  gouge  the  plu^s  out,  and  you  will  find 
the  sulphur  in  just  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  day  it  was  put  in. 

Mr,Moshbb:  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  dissolve  the  sulphur,  so 
ss  to  combine  with  the  sap. 

Mb.  Claflin:  The  Horticultural  Commissioners  and  the  fruit  men 
who  have  given  this  matter  the  closest  attention,  will  agree,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  into  the  sap  of  the 
tree,  either  by  placing  it  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  or  by  boring  the 
nole  and  putting  it  into  the  tree,  so  that  it  will  be  conveyed  so  as  to 
aestroy  the  scale  of  the  tree.  If  that  is  the  case  it  must  be  from  the 
""orkof  the  parasite,  and  not  from  the  application  of  hme,  sulphur,  and 
Salt. 


PEACH   YBIiO'WS. 

By  W.  E.  CoLLiHS,  of  Ontario. 

'^'i^  successful  horticulturist  is  not  only  an  observant  man,  but  pur- 

™«8  hia  observations  and  experiments  to  an  intelhgent  and  successful 

^°5^8ioD.    He  knows  the  characteristics  of  each  variety,  and  notes 

fefnUy  every  irregularity  in  growth  or  development  of  tree  or  fruit. 

*  peach  grower  must  familiarize  himself  particularly  with  the  color 
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and  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  each  variety,  not  only  that  he  m^j 
select  the  varieties  beat  calculated  to  produce  the  results  he  aims  at  in 
marketing  by  having  a  succession  of  ripenings,  but  to  be  able  to  detect 
any  departure  from  normal  conditions.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  knou 
them."  The  first  indication  of  yellows  ia  manifested  usually  in  the 
fruit;  it  ripens  from  three  days  to  six  -weeks  too  soon,  but  as  a  rule  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  Healthy  peaches  grow  rather  slowly  till  a  short 
time  before  maturity.  Then  they  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  all  riptsn 
about  the  same  time.  The  diseased  fruit  sometimes  ripens  in  such  a  way 
that  tliey  all  ripen  at  once,  irrespective  of  variety.  Thus,  the  Early 
Crawford  and  Smock  may  mature  at  the  same  time.  The  discoloration 
of  the  diseased  fruit  is  also  variable.  Instead  of  the  dehcate,  miniit* 
dots  or  uniform  mass  of  color  of  the  healthy  peach,  it  is  coarsely 
blotched,  speckled,  or  mottled  with  red  and  purple  spots  about  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  flesh,  also,  of  both  the  white  and 
yellow  varieties  is  mottled,  streaked,  or  spotted  with  crunson  to  a  greattt 
or  less  degree.  Later  in  the  season  the  trees  show  a  tendency  to  push 
out  lateral  shoots,  especially  from  obscure  buds  on  the  new  growth, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  affected  limb  a  tufted  appear- 
ance at  its  extremity.  The  leaves,  instead  of  being  plentiful,  normal- 
shaped,  and  healthy  in  color,  are  dwarfed,  red-spotted,  and  fall 
prematurely.  These  are  the  general  symptoms  of  the  first  year.  Only 
a  peach  or  two,  or  a  small  limb  or  two,  may  be  found  affected. 

The  second  year  there  is  a  marked  progressive  development  of  the 
symptoms  exhibited  in  the  first  year;  the  fruit  is  smaller  and  less  abun- 
dant, and  the  pit  is  often  misshapen.  The  disease  affects  a  greater  portion 
of  the  tree,  often  a  smaller  portion  being  free  than  was  diseased  the  first 
season.  Diseased  shoots  continue  to  grow  from  the  affected  limba,  thoee 
of  the  previous  year,  if  any  grew,  being  for  the  most  part  dead.  The 
foliage  is  more  dwarfed,  yellowish  or  reddish  brown;  and  on  that 
aftected  the  previous  year,  more  or  less  curled  or  inroUed.  This  cnrlioj 
or  rolling  does  not  usually  appear  on  the  diseased  summer  or  secondary 
shoots.  , 

The  third  and  later  years  are  marked  by  the  death  of  large  limbs,  an" 
finally  of  the  entire  tree. 

These  are  only  the  general  symptoms  to  be  seen  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses. Others  are  to  be  found,  but  are  so  variable  that  it  would  req^uf* 
too  much  space  to  enumerate  and  describe  them  so  as  to  be  of  any 
value,  I  should  state  tiat  in  the  first  year  the  tree  is  not  alwajs 
afi'ected,  more  frequently  only  the  fruit,  and  it  may  be  only  two_  or  tbrM 
specimens,  or  the  limb  may  also  show  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  nia«« 
no  preparation  for  winter",  but  continues  its  abnormal  growth.  ^_J^ 
diseased  wood  has  a  starved  appearance  and  is  brittle.  Professor  Snuf 
gives  the  following 

DIGEST    OP    SYMPTOMS. 
(Fat/e  8  of  Treatise  on  TfUoa's,  by  B.  M.  LeUng,  August,  ISSl.) 

"  1.  Prematurely  ripe,  red-spotted  fruit. 

"  2.  Development,  upon  the  trunk  and  branches  which  bear,  or  tia 
borne,  the  diseased  peaches,  of  secondary  or  summer  shoots,  often 
great  numbers  and  always  dwarfed  and  feeble  in  appearance. 

"  3.  A  very  marked  tendency  of  the  buds  on  these  secondary  shoots 
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develop  the  same  season,  forming  sometimes  in  this  way,  within  a  few 
months,  secondary,  tertiary,  quarton,  and  quintan  branches. 

"  4.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  the  next  spring,  in  the  entire  growth 
of  the  tree,  or  at  least  of  the  diseased  parts,  the  shoot-axes  being  short- 
ened and  the  foliage  dwarfed  and  aickly,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown 
color,  and  with  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  curl  from  end  to  end  and  to 
roll  sidewise,  so  that  the  lower  surface  becomes  the  convex  outer  sur- 
jjce.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disease  affects  the  terminal  shoots  the 
same  autumn,  causing  the  winter  buds  to  develop  either  before  or  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen. 

"  5.  A  slow  progress  of  the  disease  from  limb  to  limb,  so  that  in  one 
or  two  years,  or  at  the  most  three  years,  the  whole  tree  is  involved. 

"6.  Coordinate  with  the  progress  of  the  disease  from  part  to  part,  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  ending  in  death. 

"These  are  symptoms  characteristic  of  peach  yellows,  and  they  seem 
to  me  quite  as  definite  as  those  of  any  specific  disease.  If  peach  yellows, 
afl  I  IwLve  seen  it  and  defined  it,  is  not  a  specific  disease,  due  to  some 
constant  cause  or  causes,  then  neither  is  glanders  nor  anthrax  nor 
s  nor  smallpox." 


ITS  CA.U8ES,    REMEDY,   ETC. 

We  would  indeed  be  happy  if  the  cause  of  this  terror  of  peach  growers 
could  be  as  easily  ascertained  and  narrated  as  its  history.  The  remedy 
would  then  t>e  at  hand,  and  with  a  careful  application  certainty  of  effect 
could  be  counted  on,  and  the  grower  rest  easy  that  his  income  would 
not  be  decreased  materially.  Unfortunately,  however,  like  our  unnamed 
vine  disease,  it  has  baffled  all  scientific  and  practical  effort  to  determine 
its  cause  or  prescribe  a  remedy.  Years  ago  it  was  frequently  mistaken 
for  other  diseases,  notably,  borers.  Many  writers  have  attributed  its 
cause  to  soil  exhaustion,  others  to  climatic  causes,  floods,  droughts, 
frosts,  etc;  others,  again,  to  excessive  cultivation  or  pruning,  neglect  of 
hoth,  injuries  of  various  kinds,  defective  drainage,  propagation  from 
buds  rather  than  from  seeds,  use  of  animal  manures,  micro-organisms, 
etc.,  but  Professor  Smith,  from  his  experiments  and  investigations,  seems 
to  have  satisfied  himself,  at  least,  that  all  these  hypotheses  must  be 
■  (i,^'  ^^^  ^^'^"^  personal  correspondence  with  leading  horticulturists 
ui  the  Eastern  States,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  they  coincide  with  Professor 
omith's  views. 
I  tK-"'i'''  '^^  ^^'^  ^^  these  views  held  by  such  able  and  experienced  men, 

tbink  the  theory  of  soil  exhaustion  and  in-budding  has  not  been  dis- 
proved, and  I  will  attempt  to  explain:  In  cereal  crops  we  know  the  best 

suits  are  produced  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  because  if  a  succession  of 
,,  *  ^*™s  orop  be  grown  on  the  same  land,  it  results  in  a  decreased  yield 
earn"      ^^tia^stion  of  the  soil.     If  a  tree  be  planted,  it  remains  in  the 

™e  spot  until  removed,  and  there  is  no  rotation  possible.  The  roots 
The'  I  ^  "^  *^'  *'^®  nouiishment  there  is  in  the  soil  for  tree  growth. 
exterT"  Possible  opportunity  there  is  for  it  to  get  plant-food  is  by  the 
8om  f^**"  ^^  P"^  roots  and  rootlets,  or  from  application  of  manures  in 
the  ^  ™'''"~in  time  the  roots  of  adjoining  trees  interlace;  thenceforward  ' 
here^'^"''*  "^^^^  ^^  largely  made  from  artificial  applications.  Now, 
(eq^p  °"e  point.  There  is  nothing  so  fully  imparts  to  the  soil  all  the 
^    sites  of  plant-Ibod  as  natural  manures,  but  the  supplyja  limited; 
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hence  r«iorl  must  be  had  to  artificial  product,.  The  eoil,  plant,  anj 
S  are  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  tte  component  P«'=  •>«'  ""  <. 
he  mppliS  in  greatest  quantity  for  the  particular  purpose,  but  ana  j« 
„e  mfslSd  ng  We  know,  tor  instance,  by  u.ing  certain  proportio,, 
So"tb»  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases  waer  can  he  prodncrt 
We  Sf  know  an  expert  chemist  can  analyze  Portland  cement  and  1, 
using  eSpreportlons  of  the  same  ingredients  determined  b,  b. 
anallsis  M  TFoduce  Portland  cement  because  one  .ngred.ent  „ 
entlrery  eUminatelj  by  heat  in  the  process  0  manufacure  of  thej„™ 

eiternd  sSn   of  the  dLase,  but  more  recent  experience  seems  ,ath» 

£E^ki^^r=fis|Vt«J?:j^r^ 

'"pSJ^fsSTwhile  acknowledging  that   »*-^,»e  >;-  '" 

thft  same     It  eeema  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ii  a  duu  u«  i-a 

'."peSy  llLlthy  tree  -^^ ^"-'^^  J-J^XSl\^'^'^IS 
thnt  tree  buds  are  taken  and  inserted  on  other  stocK,  anu  s<j  -j 
nM^iSe  the  characteristics  of  the  fruit  w.U  l«.  P-^'^f  ;  »?, * 
oualily  maintained  by  cultivation  and  other  means  it  must  res" 
the  vitality,  or  longevity,  being  P?''"''?  ,lST,tock  tor  buS( 
with  that  the  method  widely  practiced  <>f  «""'°S  Si,  windfall.,- 
purtKises  from  seed  gathered  ■"''•'S"'?™*"'?  ^Hut  be  Sught  Tit» 
budded  fruit,  and  we  have  a  result  that  cannot  but  be  '™»P"' 
bSisappiintment.  Professor  Smith  P^^allv  ™Pport.  this^^^^ 
iy  stating  that  young  budded  tree,  are  more  3°;St1,  ioccss°ry  ft" 
readily  succumb  than  old  seedlings.    To  'T'*  »^'"' '7'^  „al"»' 
time  to  time  t»  go  back  to  the  parent  t».  '"  "l^n^  iS  bnddi.l 
treeforseed     So,  in  soil  exhaustion,  tree  exhaustion,  ana  mo 
?  maStain  we  hive  causes,  not  only  for  -if  "»r  mv.lrils  di«»«« 
the  production,  possibly,  of  the  yellows  and  "'^""^''''^  liter*" 
which  have  not  yet  been  disproved,  at  all  events,  by  the 
which  has  come  under  my  notice.  Q™;ih  attrib"*** 

In  discussing  soil  exhaustion  as  a  cause   F^'^f "  ^^J  °  ?'"  cor 

£vi"re,5i%^3ra^g"e%Sa»««ll^^^^^^^^ 
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not  been  made  to  warrant  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Goessmann,  and 
t"  t  from  present  information  "it  is  not  known  that  trees  stunted  by 
r3  or  by  root  aphides,  or  by  starvation,  would  not  yield  chemical 
ISs  identical  with  those  given  by  trees  suffering  from  yellows." 
TV  Munson,  of  Denison,  Tex.,  in  a  letter  to  me,  advises  liberal  use  of 
.'h"  fertilizers  as  a  preventive,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
^JZs  with  Dr.  Goessmann.     Professor  Smith  gives,  as  illustrating  his 
!lSition  the  treatment  given  several  orchards  m  which  kainit,  potash, 
„d  other  fertilizers  were  used  two,  three,  or  four  years,  but  he  does  not 
hnvF  that  the  amount  used  was  sufficient  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
nrZer  proportion  of  potash  to  the  soil.    In  animal  life  we  know  that  if 
fhe  oroeress  of  a  disease  can  be  arrested,  or  has  run  its  course  and  the 
natient  has  sufficient  vitality  remaining,  he  will  recover.    May  the  same 
not  be  true  in  vegetable  life?    K  it  be,  is  it  not  logical  to  conclude  that 
if  the  soil  be  restored  to  the  normal  condition  necessary  for  its  subsist- 
ence that  the  tree  also  will  recover  and  throw  off  the  disease?  This  raises, 
also,' the  question  of  adaptation  to  climate  as  to  natural  conditions,  which 
is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  letter. 
Recess  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Acting  President  Buck  in  the  chair. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS  AMD  REFORESTATION  OP  THE 
OOUTTTBT. 

By  John  H.  Fowleb,  of  Santa  Rosa. 

The  last  census,  showing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pine  forests  of 
the  Northwestern  States  are  being  exhausted,  has  given  renewed  interest 
to  the  subject  of  forestry.  When  we  reflect  that  a  generation  ago  the 
forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  were  regarded  as  inex- 
haustible, and  then  contemplate  the  immense  drafts  that  have  been 
made  upon  them  during  the  period  named,  to  build  up  such  great  cities 
IB  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  and  the  countless  other  cities 
and  towns,  together  with  the  vast  network  of  railroads  that  cover  the 
territory  supplied  from  those  forests,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
inroads  have  been  made,  or  that  people  who  have  given  thought  and 
>*udy  to  the  subject  should  discover  that  the  end  is  near,  and  that  it  is 
nigh  time  that  the  people  of  this  nation  should  earnestly  consider  the 
"Object  of  forestry.  ' 

The  fact  that  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  demands 
l^n  our  foiests  increasing  in  like  ratio,  forces  upon  us  the  inquiry, 
How  bng  can  we  continue  to  pursue  our  present  wasteful  methods 
"'  putting,  burning,  leaving  to  decay,  so  much  of  our  timber  and 
?^"e  no  provision  for  the  restoration  of  the  forests,  without  great 
""JUfy  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  and  justly  incurring  the  cen- 

«|e  of  those  who  shall  occupy  this  land  but  a  few  generations  hence? 

'"^y  will  surely  reproach  us  for  our  want  of  foresight  if  we,  who  inherit 
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1     J  .l^k  in  the  varielT  «nd  abundance  of  Its  forest  supplies,  .'m 

lumber  at  the  least  cost  of  °«,°'^"X,     ™ „Xm<i  bum  tie's 

=^r^«o-;^ra«=!H;^s!s?J 

worth  $30,  than  to  saw  and  handle  a  thousana  leet  worm 
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Qch-  Tl*®  ^^^  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  may  have,  and  probably 
has  encouraged  wastefulness  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  and  thus 
there  has  been  loss  at  both  ends. 

The  great  Burke  said:  "Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  con- 

jjjg[  is  a  new  incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quality"  (and  I  may 
add  the  quantity)  "of  his  consumption." 

The  millman  gets  .his  timber  cheap  and,  per  consequence,  the  con- 
sumer gets  his  lumber  cheap,  and  both  are  wasteful,  tie  former,  how- 
ever much  more  than  the  latter.  What  can  the  State  and  nation  do  to 
remedythis?  The  answer  plainly  is:  First  withdraw  all  State  and  Fed- 
eral timber  lands  from.  sale.  This  will  withdraw  from  competition  with 
lands  in  private  hands  that  which  tends  to  depress  the  value  of  all 
other  timber  lands  aa  long  as  they  are  offered  at  the  low  government 
valuation,  and  by  enhancing  the  value  of  timber  lands  and  stumpage 
would  necessitate  more  economical  methods  on  the  part  of  saw-mill  men, 
besides  preserving  for  future  use  a  part  of  this  wealth  which  is  now 
being  squandered. 

If  to  this  reasoning  some  should  object  on  the  score  that  it  favored 
legislation  which  would  enhance  the  cost  of  lumber  to  present  consum- 
ers  in  the  interests  of  our  successors,  it  must  be  answered  that  govern- 
ments are  formed  and  this  nation  exists  not  for  one  or  two  generations 
alone,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of  Legislatures  to  protect  the  State  from 
the  avarice  and  wanton  aggressions  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
body  politic.  The  statesman  who  will  be  honored  by  posterity  will  be 
him  who  exercises  a  wise  forethought  for  future  interests  and  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  people. 

The  forests  may  be  regarded  as  a  trust.  The  lands  in  the  ownership 
of  the  State  and  nation  have  been  bestowed  with  lavish  hands  upon 
the  people,  until  the  period  has  arrived  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
stop  and  consider  the  consequences  to  follow  if  this  course  is  continued. 

If  it  is  true  that  nations  are  like  individuals,  it  is  just  as  unwise  and 
impolitic  for  this  Government  to  squander  its  forest  wealth,  in  the  face 
of  the  facts  of  rapidly  increasing  population  and  certain  future  require- 
ments, as  it  would  be  for  a  man  having  a  large  family  of  dependent 
soDB  and  daughters,  and  owning  broad  and  fertile  acres,  overflowing 
pananes  and  a  long  bank  account,  to  spend  it  all  in  riotous  living  and 
leave  his  heirs  in  poverty,  on  the  plea  that  poorhouses  and  charitable 
metitutions  were  provided  for  the  needy;  and  the  legislator  who  refuses 
0  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  conservation  of  ttie  riches  stored  in 
oir  forests,  when  convinced  of  its  truth  and  necessity,  is  just  as  repre- 
enBible  as  would  be  the  individual  acting  in  the  manner  described. 
can  (!^  "^'''i^^l  for  man  to  desire  to  increase  his  possessions,  and  if  he 
«o  BO  more  rapidly  by  wasting  what  he  cannot  profitably  use,  he 
and  r°^*  likely  do  so.  The  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  in  honest 
Wcott  !j^^^^  ways  is  healthful  and  commendable,  and  should  be 
resDft  ^'M  '  '^'^*  honest  and  patriotic  citizen  intrusted  with  the 

Wd  t        **^*^  **^  guarding  the  interests   of  the  State  is  in  honor 
hig  jj   *?  ^^^  l^tiat  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  do  not  suffer  at 

*ho  mlt  ^*^'*  nothing  calls  for  more  earnest  consideration  by  those 

tion  u^rt    ^°'^  administer  our  laws  than  the  investigation  of  the  ques- 

^dvtv  ^  "^ntemplation;  and  the  rnore  the  masses  reflect  upon  and 

>   016  subject  the  more  earnestly  will  they  demand  legiaUition  of 
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T+  «.i.at  he  done  Quickly,  too,  or  it  will  he  forever  tw 
tik  ctoacto  II  ^^^.^l  ^f;l  Z^  i  Jt„  they  .re  .U  »ld  rt, 
late,  as  «"  *«' "'XeTtoUe  <loor  after  the  horse  is  Btolen.  The  St.l. 
r^'S;  endurini  intereS  fa  her  forest  areas,  ,hieh  fa  vanom  w.„ 
has  an  enduring  '""t  ™''  ,.      .,        „a   material  prosperity,  wherM, 

affects  her  ?g"«»l»""l.  gfefaerest  Which  shall  the  people  mii, 
indiiridnaU  ha™  on  y  a  life  inteMt.  ^  ^  .__  ^^_^^ 

paramount;  We  ""  °;' . ,  /  jions  of  afforestation  and  reforesla- 
alre«ly  heavily  ""i^f 'iJ^^SS  It  includes  »ithfa  it.  tanj. 
tion  are  both  important  m  ^•M»"»:^'  ,\  °  „j  „,,  arid  plaim 
eriensiye  """"'""'SiTdMef/Slft.fo'f  the  Coast  Ran|,,  and 

re%tnV^°S1f»f|i--^^ 

If-dnf  the  nuCrv  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  irngatm 
rnSVl'o?Jh:S.|re|.Sir^^^^ 

Sy^rf^f^^SoS/^tCtrsthr- 

from  the  redwood  district,  I  "l"'"  "P'»»  -"Yhe  fatysecond  parallel  J 

s^'^-n^sSk^£o;;:i::^^s" 
rhfn;r.irKp:»d°o^|^^^^^^^^ 

•trii^:^^5^-^s9^i^^^ 

rolling  hills  and  easy  elopes.  comple* 
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(Outs  start  up  from  the  atumpB  in  profusion  the  following  year,  and 
must  be  chopped  off  and  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  firing  process  repeated, 
I^rhaps  three  or  four  times,  before  the  killing  can  be  effectually  accom- 
^ghed.  Owing  to  this  habit  of  the  tree  to  reproduce  itself  by  suckers 
atarting  from  the  stump,  a  very  thrifty  growth  of  young  trees  can  be 
nbtained,  with  very  little  labor  or  care,  in  a  very  short  time.  Here  no 
nlanting'  is  necessary,  and  no  fences  required  to  protect  them,  since 
neither  cattle  nor  sheep  will  feed  upon  them.  They  want  no  irrigation, 
and  simply  require  to  De  let  alone.  Keep  fire  away  as  far  as  possible, 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  render  aid  to  the  young  growth,  about  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  chop  out  the  surplus  sprouts  (selecting,  of  course,  the 
weaker  ones)  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
leaders  attain  sufficient  size  and  strength  they  will  absorb  the  life-giving 
power  of  the  stump.  In  this  way  from  four  to  ten  young  trees  may  be 
|Ttown  where  one  stood  before.  As  the  new  growth  is  nourished  by  the 
wide-spreading  roots  formerly  required  to  support  the  parent  tree,  it 
uaually  makes  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from 
the  time  of  starting  will  furnish  timber  suitable  for  piling,  fencing,  and 
various  other  useful  purposes.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  that  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  much  of  the  land  now 
being  cut  over  than  to  encourage  this  etibrt  of  nature  to  restore  our  red- 
woods. WTiere  the  lands  are  favorably  located  with  regard  to  shipping 
facilities,  the  returns  for  the  second  crop  could,  in  many  instances,  be 
made  to  exceed  the  profits  of  the  first  crop.  This  is  predicated  upon 
the  presumption  that  in  fifteen,  twenty,  or,  at  most,  twenty-five  years 
hence,  our  redwoods  will  be  to  California  as  are  now  the  pine  forests  of 
the  Northwestern  States  to  them.  There  the  pine  tree  will  not  repro- 
duce itself,  and  it  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  in  Michigan  for 
inatance,  what  can  he  done  to  restore  value  to  the  square  miles  of  sandy, 
barren  plains  whence  the  timber  has  been  taken. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  let  me  point  to  instances  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  Near  the  farm. of  E,  F.  Tilton,  in 
Green  Valley,  feinoma  County,  there  stood  in  1853  a  clump  of  redwoods 
of  moderate  size.  About  that  time  they  were  felled.  Around  the 
stumps  sprang  up  a  beautiful  growth  of  sprouts  and  suckers.  These 
were  left  to  grow  at  their  own  sweet  will.  From  time  to  time  poles 
nave  been  taken  from  the  clump  as  wanted,  and  at  the  present  time,  on 
that  small  area,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  rods,  stands  a  beauti- 
ful grove  of  a  hundred  or  more  -tall,  straight,  symmetrical  trees,  measur- 
"^  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  from 
||fty  to  seventy-five  feet  high,  forming  a  charming  background  to  a  cozy 
l!  J  ^'■''''8^  which  has  been  erected  near  by,  and  affording  delightful 
jinade  to  man  and  beast  when  noonday  suns  oppress,  and  a  perfect  wind- 
^^K  when  the  west  winds  blow.  The  trees  are  worth  for  piles  $1  a 
piece  where  they  stand.  What  would  an  acre  yield  at  this  rate? 
his  f"  '^''*°'*  informs  me  that  in  1856,  when  he  came  into  poBseseion  of 
form,  he  cut  down  a  redwood  near  where  his  barn  now  stands. 
J^de  the  ti-ee  was  a  small  sprout,  which  he  allowed  to  grow.  It  was 
•wo'f*  -  *  ^^^'^  ^'^^^^^  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  high;  to-day  it  is 
f  ,  ^  in  diameter,  and  its  green  plume  waves  in  the  air  one  hundred 

\nr^  y^^'^^  ago,  Messrs.  Guerne  and  Murphy  cut  the  trees  on  a  flat 
"°g  on  Russian  River,  near  Guerneville,     They  decided  to  seed 
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place  could  hardly  be  oonceivea.  i<o.  «  'sen  and  the  stmnp, 
and  l>™<«l.«»'''"J"Jr:f  SLfNatoe  The  winter  rains  washS 
left  to  the  tender  hands  fJ'S^''J.T'±i,iucb  soon  carpeted  th. 
away  the  ashes,  and  sprouW  *«  ^Id  mutlTated  stumps  the  taig. 

f,raS  :>°a,'g!'iU°:pS™r'Se  change  fro»  .i.  years  ago  .e». 
•X^'aurl-ther  inferos  „e.hat.n»^^^^^^^^ 

ra;^f.mples£i|uhecWh^^t^^^^^ 

,,-=t*:W;'r^H&rn'i^j.»ff=^^^^ 

rSt^rr^tirfrSJ/orr^^ndn.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ingshetween      A  per«„  «~^  ^';;Xe^  rXtoo„g"h fhere  with* 

£;.V°DrTrAt"rpione'er  Jf  me  andhe^r^^^^^^ 

I  first !.«« '•.j'^«-g'  '^C  ^^oSKrt'gSrough  it  ,t.. 

cans,  they  had  kept  the  "T? J'J,"'''.  ,        Crawford  purchased  the  W' 
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tural  reforestation?  Given  a  warm,  sandy  soil,  a  coating  of  grass, 
vLn  down  your  fires,  and  prestol  you  have  a  fir  forest. 

\foiild  it  not  be  well  for  the  State  to  foster  this  natural  reforestation? 
P  paratively  few  individuals  feel  willing  to  wait  from  fifteen  to 
twfntV-fi've  years  for  a  crop  to  mature,  even  though  it  be  shown  that 
11^8  worth  from  $2  50  to  $5  per  acre  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
hftrvest  in  that  time  worth  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre,  possibly  more. 
Although  I  am  fully  convinced  that  such  an  investment  would  prove 
hiafalv  remunerative,  and  that  no  better  legacy  could  be  left  to  our  sons 
{except  it  be  original  timber  lands),  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted,  as  yet,  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  great  State  of  New  York,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  action  m 
this  line,  has,  through  her  Legislature,  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  timbered  lands  and  lands  that  have  been  cut 
over  and  has  withdrawn  her  timber  lands  from  sale.  California  should 
follow  her  example.  Let  her  purchase  some  of  those  denuded  redwood 
lands  and  place  them  in  charge  of  the  Forestry  Board,  with  the  object 
of  setting  an  example,  and  proving  the  practicability  and  profit  of  this 
method  of  restoring  redwood  forests.  Let  her  exempt  from  taxation, 
for  a  reasonable  period,  such  lands  of  this  character  as  individuals, 
under  proper  rules,  may  desire  to  maintain  for  this  purpose. 

The  Federal  Government  has  withdrawn  a  few  sections  of  land  in 
Tulare  upon  which  the  sequoias  grow.  Will  the  State  in  like  manner 
save  to  herself  a  body  of  great  trees?  Does  any  of  our  millionaires 
seelc  to  live  in  grateful"  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  the  people?  Let 
him  donate  to  the  State  as  a  perpetual  trust  one  thousand  acres  of 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  and  it  will  be  in  fact,  as  the  name  implies,  a  living 
monument.  .     th 

The  noble  sequoia  is  rightly  termed  the  "Monarch  of  the  Forest. 
The  white  man,  boastwi  champion  of  progress  and  civilization,  comes  to 
these  shores  with  double-bitted  ax,  double  circulars,  and  band  saws. 
He  invades  the  domain  where  they  have  reigned,  supreme  for  twice  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  sturdy  monarchs  fall  before  the  invading  army 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  Verily,  "With  torch  and  ax  we  make  a 
«ild  aport  of  their  blazing  thrones."  Shall  the  glory  of  the  redwood 
paes  away  with  the  nineteenth  century?  Is  the  ocean  that  now  beats 
with  ceaseless  roar  along  these  glory-crowned  mountains  chanting  his 
funeral  dirge? 

Hush  I  htishl  the  Eedwood'a  dying. 

Hark  I  through  old  forest  dun 
The  wailing  winJs  are  sifjhing 
Their  reqaiein  oyer  him. 


PEACH  YELLOWS— (ilesume<i). 

EASTEEN  PEACH   YBLLOWS. 

By  B.  M.  Lklohg, 

The  future  of  successful  fruit  growing  in  California  depends  upon 
^P^^nting  the  various  fruit  tree  diseases  so  prevalent  throughout  many 
•  the  Eastern  States  from  being  introduced  into  this  State.  Import- 
">e  trees  from  the  East,  especially  from  States  where  the  yellows  has 
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appeared,  is  very  dangerous,  and  every  person  interested  in  the  futorj 
ot'  fruit  growing  In  thie  State  ought  to  discourage  the  practice  in  every 
way.  There  is  no  certainty  that  nurserymen  in  the  East  do  not  run 
sliort  of  nursery  stock  and  are  supplied  from  other  States  to  fill  orders 
from  this  coast.  Also,  there  Is  no  guai'antee  that  dealers  do  not  buj 
cheap  trees  from  suspected  districts  and  forward  them  as  coming  fnjn, 
perfectly  clean  localities.  To  be  safe  no  person  should  buy  imported 
trees,  unless  they  are  known  to  have  come  from  localities  absolutely 
free  from  the  yellows-  The  yellows  is  spreading  throughout  the  Eaat 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  moat  alarming,  threatening  the  destruction 
of  the  peach  industry  everywhere.  The  disease  now  prevails  from 
Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  westward  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  tk 
Mississippi  River.  The  peach-growing  sections  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  and 
northern  Texas  are  suffering  from  its  ravages,  and  so  far  nothing  can 
stop  its  destructive  course;  it  is  a  most  singular  and  obscure  disease 
everywhere. 

I  could  point  out  the  damage  done  by  this  destructive  agent  in  all  tk 
districts  where  it  has  appeared,  but  believe  it  would  only  be  time  wasted. 
As  illustrating,  one  exam,ple  will  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  all  the 
rest;  I  therefore  will  only  mention  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  This 
county  has  always  been  considered  the  largest  peach -gi'o wing  region  d 
the  East,  and  in  1879  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  peach  in 
that  county  was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  kl 
since  that  time  this  area  has  been  steadily  on  the  decline,  caused  bj 
the  yellows.  In  1888  no  orchards  of  any  consequence  were  found  between 
Middletown  and  McDonough,  which  formerly  was  so  thickly  planted. 
Large  districts,  once  almost  entirely  devoted  to  peach  orchards,  are  now 
bare  and  do  not  contain  a  single  tree.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  trees  in  New  Caatle 
County  in  1875,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  baskets  of  peaches  were  shipped  that  same  year. 
New  Castle  and  Middletown  are  no  longer  the  center  of  the  peach 
region,  and  the  peaches  now  shipped  from  there  are  hardly  taken  into 
account.  Speaking  of  Delaware  City  and  Middletown,  Dr.  Smith  says: 
"  The  '  glory  and  profit '  of  peach  growing  have  departed,  and  under  the 
same  blighting  influence."  The  damage  caused  by  yellows  extends  ^ 
all  the  other  counties  in  Delaware,  and  also  in  the  States  above  men- 
tioned in  no  leas  destructive  form. 

In  June,  1890, 1  visited  the  principal  peach-growing  regions  of  the 
East,  and  especially  those  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey- 
The  great  number  of  orchards  that  had  been  rooted  out,  on  accountoi 
being,  infected  by  the  yellows,  was  really  appalling.  Vacant  i^^  _ 
could  be  seen  everywhere  (now  principally  devoted  to  cereals)  «)« 
once  were  peach  orchards. 

Large  orchards  that  once  were  very  productive  have  been  swept 
of  existence  by  the  scourge.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been  taK" 
out,  and  many  more  will  be  uprooted  and  burned.  The  scourge  is  ** 
doing  havoc  in  many  sections  where,  previous  to  1888,  it  was  not  kno'f 
to  exist.  Such  remnants  of  orchards  are  seen  everywhere,  and  i*^ 
stumps  remain  only  as  evidence  of  the  destructive  work  of  this  scourge 
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^yodicai*  t  P*r*^^  of  the  East  have  recently  announced  that  an  English 
1..      ••<«  naa  secured  an  option  for  the  purchasing  of  a  number  of  the 
*  m  western  New  York,  and  also  that  the  project  con- 
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templatee  the  atoorptioii  of  Bome  ot  the  be.t  known  nurBeiies  of  EocW 
tei,  Geneva,  and  Lockport,  besideB  others,,  and  to  place  on  Bale  Ihei, 
trees  wherever  they  can.  It  is  a  scheme  to  buy  and  sell,  no  matter  from 
where  or  to  whom,  ,.  , 

That  there  is  danger  of  introducing  the  disease  on  nursery  trees  em, 
not  be  doubted,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Bast  it  has  been  taken  ft«, 
one  locality  to  another  in  this  way,  the  trees  developmg  the  disease  tl, 
same  season  after  phinting.  ,       j  ■  Ai^t^^i 

The  arst  cases  of  yellows  that  have  bran  found  m  new  distric  ;  art 
Benerallv,  if  not  always,  in  young  trees  imported  from  infected  locahtijt 
••  Yellows  is  a  disease  of  haste  and  waste;  the  fruit  npens  too  soon,  tb 
buds  push  too  soon,  assimihition  is  disturbed,  the  stored  starch  mi 
other  food  materials  are  wasted  by  eicessive  and  unnatural  growlb, 
aid  the  entire  vitality  of  the  tree  is  eihausted  m  the  course  of  two., 

""ThirStatei's  thus  far  free  from  the  disease  and  the  introductions 
all  trees  from  the  Eastern  States  should  be  prohibited  by  strmgent  leg* 
Litive  enactments  and  county  ordinances,  ^  j.      j  , 

From  time  to  time  we  have  warned  fruit  growers  of  the  danger  of 
introducing  dangerous  insect  pestB  and  diseases  not  known  m  this  Sta^ 
^et  st?angl  as  ft  may  appeal,  and  in  the  face  of  f  th^e  warn^g, 
many  persons  are  eager  to  buy  ireea  grown  outside  of  the  State,  pnrm- 
pally  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  There  are  many  »^^K^  1^»J  T^F"^ 
and  real  estate  speculators  in  the  State  i"*^^!*^/"^^.^"  ^^^Ar^^'^ , 
value  of  their  C  They  do  not  care  for  the  fruit  industry,  andj]^^ 
plant  those  trees  which  are  cheapest,  bo  as  to  have  a  large  acreage  o 
Santed  trees.  These  lands  are  sold  at  gi^at  profit,  and  d-^g^us  Pert» 
and  diseases  are  liable  to  be  thus  introduced  on  inferior  and  infected 

'^Sffellows'is  a  constitutional  disease  of  the  peach  and  nect^me 
prevalent  throughout  many  of  the  E^stero  States  where  the  peacM 
^own,  and  peculiar  to  America  as  far  as  known.  It  has  also  wea 
observed  on  the  almond  and  apricot.      „    ,       „  ,  .    .ii  .1.. 

"  Within  a  few  years  after  it  was  described  yellows  ^PP^ff  J;",^ 
Atlantic  Coast  States  north  of  Virginia,  and  caused  great  loss,  d^teo 
ing  in  a  few  decades  hundreds  of  orchards  and  thousands  of  tr^^ 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  m 
putting  an  entire  stop  to  peach  growing  m  many  sections. 
•^  Dr.  Irwin  F.  Smitfi,  the  Special  Agent  of  the  ^^^^■'^^'^^^if^^Si 
ure,  to  whom  the  investigation  of  the  yeUows  has  been  espcj 
assigned  for  several  years,  in  1888  reported  that  the  disease  had  extena 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  westward  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  M^ 
sissippi  River,  and  that  in  recent  years  it  appeared  m  Michigan  nim  J 
-      and  Georgia,  and  has  not  disappeared  from  any  of  its  f«"»^^^^^^^^^^ 
holdT  "In  recent  years  the  disease  has  been  no  less  destructive  W» 
formerly.     Thousands  of  young  and  thrifty  trees  have  been  df ^g 
by  it,  and  peach  growing  has  been  abandoned  "^  ^^^^^'^^  PJ^^^^^^ 
iun  ry,  whlre  formerly  there  were  many  krge  and  P^fitable  o'*^^^^ 
e.  g.,  at^Saint  Joseph, in  Berrien  County,  Michigan;  at  MiddletowniBj 
CastleCounty,  Delaware;  ^^^J'^r\^^'^^l''''^Zw^J^    The  S^ 
and  along  the  bay  shore  in  Hartford  County,  Maryland.     ^^Ig^ 

.Report  of  Erwin  F.  Smith  on  the  yellows,  Bulletin  ^•o.  9,  Division  of  Vegrf 
Pathology,  WftBhington,  1838. 
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orevails  disastrously  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Peninsula, 
"The  most  productive  peach  region  of  the  continent.  On  this  peninsula 
!°.  ^jufined  principally  to  the  counties  of  Cecil  and  Kent,  in  Maryland, 
^'  d  of  New  Castle  and  Kent,  in  Delaware,  but  is  extending  into  other 
*«rions  formerly  free.  The  disease  is  also  now  prevalent  in  Cumberland, 
Wmrris  and  Hunterdon  Counties,  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  other  parts  of 
^e  United  States.     It   is  everywhere   the  same  obscure,  destructive 

"^Thus  far  mycologists  have  failed  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  yellows. 
It  has  however,  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  such  as  severe  freez- 
ing in'winter,  excessive  rainfall,  precipitation,  parasites,  etc.;  but  these 
causes  have  been  carefully  looked  into  and  the  yellows  found  thriving 
uoder  all  such  conditions.  All  the  combined  efforts  of  the  experts 
employed  have  not  yet  detected  the  cause  of  the  malady,  nor  efiected  a 
cute  ill  a  single  instance. 

"  It  has  been  attributed  to  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  especially  to 
a  deficiency  of  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid;  but  it  now  occurs  on 
fertile  soil,  both  virgin  and  highly  improved,  in  as  destructive  a  form 
as  was  ever  observed  in  the  most  impoverished  district,  and  is  now 
absent  from  certain  poor  sandy  regions  deficient  in  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  vegetation." 

Of  more  recent  accounts  we  have  the  following  from  the  Delaware 
"  Farm  and  Home  "  (a  journal  of  unquestioned  reliability),  of  October 
22,1891,  viz.: 


If  there  ebould  yet  eitiat  any  doubt  of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  peach  yellows  is 
dne  to  aoil  poverty,  the  work  of  Dr.  Erwin  P.  Smith,  this  season,  should  now  dissipate 
that  doubt.  This  is  the  third  season  daring  which  practical  tests  have  been  camea  on 
in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  with  fbrty  acres  under  eiperiment,  the  results  all  iudi- 
late  that  the  disease  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  as  deadly  among  trees  that  stand  in  the  best 
»nd  most  fertile  soils  as  among  those  in  the  most  barren  fields.  The  theory  was  origi- 
nally baaed  upon  some  chemical  analyses  of  diseased  peach  branches,  in  which  there 
nppeared  to  be  less  lirae,  potash,  and  pnosphoric  acid,  and  hence  it  was  reasoned  that 
the  application  of  mineral  manures  to  the  soil  would  obviate  the  trouble.  Some  experi- 
ments made  with  sickly,  neglected  trees  seemed  to  confirm  this  view;  but  when  more 
carefully  planned  and  comprehensive  analyses  and  experiments  were  nndertaken,  the 
results  show  beyond  cavil  that  no  uniform  proportions  of  these  substance  can  be  found 
in  diseased  twigs,  nor  in  healthy  ones,  and  that  the  mineral  fertilisers  esert  no  influence 
tmr:n  (!.»  ji . .  ,r  control  it.    The  analyses  made  at  the  Connecticut  Esperi- 


iri  the  disease 

It  Stfltiun  in  18Si  show 

potash,  but  more  phospbi 


that  contained  about  the  same  amount  of  fii — 

— , ^^^^  ,,..„., f.„„.>^  „v.v. m  healthy  twigs.    Those  made  by  A.  E.  Knorr, 

show  twigs  that  contained  less  lime  but  much  more  potash  than  healthy  ones. 
Other  analyses  made  in  1890  showed  similar  results,  and  the  conclusion  reachedT>y  the 
fjemists  was  that  the  proportion  of  these  substances  is  dependent  rather  upon  the  degree 
01  maturity  of  the  twigs,  than  upon  their  healthy  or  diseased  condition.  The  eiperi- 
Jjentemade  with  fertilizers  in  the  orchards  of  the  peninsula  show  that  the  disease  has. 
spread  as  rapidly  where  heavy  applications  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  have  been 
™we,  as  where  the  trees  have  "been  untreated. 

^  i^iuired,  by  letter,  of  the  most  competent  authorities  throughout 
we  States  where  the  yellows  has  existed,  to  know  if.  it  would  be  safe  to 
'mporftrees  from  districts  in  States  where  the  yellows  is  known  to 
j^Jl^^'w  if  away  from  infested  localities,  and  also  as  to  the  danger  of 
,.  "™^ciiig  the  yellows  on  pits  or  cions.  I  received  replies  showing 
*t  the  disease  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
^i  p^^  '^^  appearance  in  Hartford,  Toland,  Middlesex,  New  Haven, 
fj^^  ^'^field  Counties,  on  trees  produced  from  pits  taken  from  peaches 
-^.^?__^^^8ted    districts    of   Maryland,   Delaware,  and    New    Jersey. 

""•T  oew  ri-^'*  report  was  made  the  yellows  has  spread,  and  a 
"istncts,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map. 
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Authorities,  however,  dispute  the  fact  of  pits  germinating  which  6a?* 
been  taken  from  fruit  affected  by  yellows,  as  the  fruit  ripens  premj. 
turely,  and  therefore  the  kernel  is  undeveloped;  yet  those  InBtancej 
prove  the  contrary.  As  to  cions,  all  agree  as  to  it  being  unsafe  {« 
import  them,  as  the  disease  can  be  inoculated.  Others,  competent  to 
judge,  aay  that  its  transmission  by  cions  and  buds  has  been  vetj 
plainly  demonstrated.  The  universal  opinion  is  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  introducing  the  disease  on  trees  from  States  where  the  yel. 
lows  has  appeared,  and  that  trees  may  appear  healthy  and  yet  be  dij. 
eased,  as  the  yellows  seems  to  lie  dormant  in  the  tree  for  a  cQnsiderablj 
time  before  it  shows  itself. 

Me.  Lelonq  then  explained  the  districts  affected  in  the  East,  and  tin 
increase  of  the  disease  since  1888,  by  a  large  map. 


DISCUSSION  ON  PEIAOH  YELLOTTS. 

Mb.  Mothebal:  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  paper  that  has  been 
read,  the  County  Boards  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  had  a  meetin; 
last  night  looking  to  this  matter,  and  they  have  some  resolutions  thej 
would  like  to  read  governing  the  action  that  this  Convention  ought  to 
take  in  view  of  the  danger  that  has  been  so  emphatically  pointed  oul 
by  Mr.  Lelong. 

[The  resolutions  were  read,  pled^ng  the  members  not  to  buy  Eastern 
trees,  and  warning  others  as  to  the  danger,  etc.] 

Mr,  Block:  I  move  the  adoption  of  theae  resolutions. 

Mb.  Mothebal:  This  is  the  gravest  question,  gentlemen,  that  perhaps 
has  ever  confronted  an  assemblage  of  fruit  growers.  I  live  in  a  sectioi 
of  this  State  that  I  am  proud  of.  We  have  rich  soil,  irrigated  lands,  aud 
fine  orchards  and  vineyards.  But,  sir,  we  realize  that  poverty  is  sterifll 
us  in  the  face  if  there  is  nothing  done  to  prevent  the  introductions 
peach  yellows  into  this  State.  We  realize  the  fact  that  our  wealth  <i' 
soil  will  amount  to  nothing  unless  we  have  the  cooperation  of  every  9» 
tion  of  the  State  of  California  to  help  us  keep  this  dreaded  thing  onta 
the  State.  Our  orchards,  as  Mr.  Lelong  has  pointed  out,  will  ^'^^f^ 
inside  of  five  years,  unless  something  is  done.  We  must  awake  and  ado? 
stringent  measures.     It  is  understood  now  by  all  the  societies  that^tM 


disease  called  the  yellows  is  the  result  of  low  forms  of  life,  like  yelW' 
fever,  smallpox,  and  all  those  kindred  diseases.     There  are  ten  tho""""' 
ways,  so  say  our  microscopists,  in  which  they  can  be  transported,  an 
sometimes  evade  the  vision  of  the  most  thorough  microscopist.     we  es^ 
not  be  too  careful.   Pear  blightispropagatedinthesameway;  webroup 
it  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  have  it  now,  as  a  fixture,  pefH^^ 
in  a  large  part  of  Northern  California,    This  is  not  so  bad  because  it  a(" 
not  spread  bo  rapidly,  but  we  do  not  covet  it  here,  and  the  only  way 
keep  it  out  is  to  refrain  from  importation.     Consumption  may  he  in 
veins  of  a  man  and  wife  for  their  natural  lives,  and  they  may  die,  P^°*^ 
of  some  other  disease;  but  the  germs  will  come  back  to  their  clii''"^ 
It  is  80  with  trees,  and  we  must  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  preventwj 
the  dissemination  of  this  dreaded  pest.     We  must  not  import  any 
these  trees  into  the  country.     I  think  the  Boatd  of  Supervisors  ot  ev  ■ 
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(onnty  can  destroy  this  stuff  after  it  comes  here,  and  if  this  Convention 
^  only  give  us  its  moral  support  we  can  go  borne  to  our  several 
(onnties  and  go  before  the  various  Boards  of  Supervisors  and  present  to 
them  what  has  been  done  here  in  good,  solid  form.  I  believe  we  could 
get  them  to  take  certain  steps  necessary  to  support  ue.  We  must  do  it, 
Qf  we  will  become  bankrupt  in  a  few  years, 

jJb.  Johnston:  The  only  objection  I  have  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lutions is  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  I  indorse  every  word,  and 
bope  they  will  be  adopted  by  this  Convention,  and  I  also  hope  that  the 
movers  of  those  resolutions  will  make  them  strong.  We  have  men, 
good  and  true  men,  in  California  who  are  in  the  nursery  business.  We 
have  a  right  to  protect  those  men,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  so,  and 
1  hope  you  will  make  those  resolutions  bind  us  not  only  not  to  buy  such 
trees,  but  not  to  deal  with  men  who  bring  them  here.  [Applause.] 
ifhere  are  suiEcient  trees  raised  by  good  and  honest,  honorable  nur- 
serymen in  California  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  this  State,  and  if 
there  were  not  enough  this  year  they  will  raise  more  next.  ITie  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  dreaded  pest  is  to  cease  importing  the  trees  and 
patronizing  men  who  will  purchase  them  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Buck:  I  agree  with  Senator  Johnston  in  full,  and  I  know  you 
cannot  make  this  resolution  too  strong  to  satisfy  me,  and  we  have  as 
representative  an  audience  of  fruit  growers  from  this  State,  probably, 
as  was  ever  in  one  hall  before,  and  I  believe  that  the  sentiment  that  is 
voiced  by  this  Convention  will  have  its  weight  all  over  the  State.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Johnston,  and  I  would  not  buy  a  tree  of  a  nurseryman  who  I 
thought  imported  a  peach  tree  from  the  East.  You  are  never  sure  of  a 
tree  that  you  get  from  the  East.  I  certainly,  from  this  time  on,  will 
not  buy  a  tree  from  a  nurseryman  who  I  know  imports  it  from  the  East. 
There  is  danger  in  the  air,  and  we  are  warned  in  time.  Let  us  profit 
hy  that,  and  if  you  are  short  of  trees  you  can  raise  them  yourself  if 
you  cannot  buy  them;  it  is  not  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  it  does  not 
take  a  long  time  to  do  it,  and  you  can  raise  them  about  as  cheap  as  a 
nurseryman  can  if  you  will  only  go  at  it  right, 

Mr.  Saundebs:  I  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  shutting  out 
the  importation  of  trees  from  the  East.  The  only  question  is  how  to 
accomplish  it.  You  say  this  is  a  large  representative  body,  and  when 
yon  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  districts  where  peaches  are 
wh'^^'v*  '^  ^^^  ^'^  thoroughly  representative.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
fen  the  peach  trees  are  coming  from  the  East,  and  we  have  no  general 
vd]  "^^  *^^  subject  by  which  we  can  stop  the  importation  of  them,  and 
the^^^  "ii  **^^  more  stringent  measures  than  have  been  proposed  here, 
ori^r  A  ^^  ^^  many  imported  before  we  have  this  general  law  that  our 
J^nards  will  be  completely  ruined.  The  only  feasible  way,  it  seems  to 
"je,  IS  to  issue  some  publication  from  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
viM  ^^T^  ''  '^^oadcast  over  the  State.  Perhaps,  if  the  Boards  of  Super- 
foulH  -^^^  undertake  to  bar  it  out,  like  the  quarantine  regulations,  it 
'he  :^,^°"°^^^  them  in  some  proceeding  in  law.  It  might  interfere  with 
»Eainirf  ^^***^  commerce  law.  Let  us  go  to  work  and  create  a  sentiment 
tgg  g^^n'Portations  from  the  East,  by  spreading  this  broadcast  over 
^nteeml^'  ^  *^^*  ^*  ^^^^  make  it  unprofitable  for  any  one.  It  has  been 
tir^jf™  tha-t  a  good  plan  would  be  for  the  State  Board  to  get  out 
^'s  of  warning  and  danger,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
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local  .odeties  that  are  inte.eBted  in  this  matter,  and  let  themth,, 
distribute  them  over  their  respective  districts. 

Me  Block:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  S.^^e's  how  you  c„  t^e  .., 
more  effective  means  than  by  spreading  it  all  over  the  state  thrm* 
.  S  Convention,  Bo  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  can  obtain  th, 
knowledge  which  is  so  cBsenaal  to  their  interests.  ,..,,. 

Mb  Cmkob:  This  gentleman  speaks  .bout  scattering  the  inteffi. 
gefc^'broSTt  that  the  peach  yellows  is  ""M*  '»£  £»  ".J^J^.l! 
think  that  is  just  what  Secretary  Lelong  is  doing.  He  haB  Bent  to  ,| 
the  Boards  of  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  this  news   and  < 

SE^ss?s;ss^srssr^\sSw^s^ 

"^"wTwmTe-  I  wish  it  to  be  underBtood  that  these  reBolutions,  as  I  «.. 
demand ?hem  dHot  cover  the  whole  ground.  At  San  Francisco « 
havfthe&tliough  which  all  '»f  ?"»"<•"''=!  ,^1^",:  5 

S  Sea  iBknd^,  Tahiti,  and  other  places,  there  are  diseases  that »,. 

S!^^E;si=;.s:f^'r^i^S^ 
'-£ri'?or/=rf.tirr^f.s;^t't^ 

X^^rJ^-^f  hav-^ct-crtrS  fUS,  any  m^^^^^ 

:!g=sri:^^=^K'^-*^s^"Sif? 

them  k.  all  that  call^,  and  I  mailed  ^  great  many  ^^ 

Mb  McGlincy;  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  best  way  ^  B^  ^ 
matter  before  tiie  orchardist«  of  California  so  the?^-"  ^^mw  the  d^jg 
of  buying  nursery  stock.  I  have  received  "'t^^.^  ^^^^^J  f^^tM 
two  citalogues  and  two  especially  pi-epared  f  ^*^*  °^;^^V=„Vwntai«^ 
I  have  not  those  cardB  with  me.  I  received  a  l^**^"^,  ^^^  ^pfaati^ 
statements  that  I  dare  not  quote  to  you,  ^JJ*  ^h^are.tr^ngly^^^^^^^ 
and  state  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  U>  ^'"I^I^^J^^'^ZTLt^,  «^ 
imported  from  the  region  where  ^^^y^^^'^'^^^^'tl^C'miZomBdly  •»* 
are  we  going  to  do  ?    We  may  sit  here  and  resolve  till  doomsanj 
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no  effect,  unless  we  have  some  machinery  whereby  we  can  place 

\*'a*matter  in  the  hands  of  every  single  orchardist. 

Air  Lelong:   I  will  state  that  we  issued  twelve  zmcograph  maps, 

t^'f-n  by  sixteen  inches  in  size,  and  we  have  given  them  very  wide 

■  ^ilfttion     We  have  also  loaned  to  many  papers  the  cuts  that  show 

h  w  Dela"^^  and   Maryland  orchards  now  look  after  having  been 

J   tmved  bv  the  yellows. 

Mr  Mothebal;   When  I  go  home  I  will  put  these  resolutions  and 

rT'     did  in  this  Convention  in  every  paper  in  the  county,  and  then 

I    m  eoing  to  urge  upon  the  other  counties  to  appoint  Horticultural 

rnmmissioners  to  take  charge  of   this  matter,  and  if  those  Commis- 

who  are  here  will  go  home  and  write  this  matter  up  for  their 


papers, 


and  see  that  it  is  published  in  every  paper  in  the  county,  it  will 


do  a  great  deal  of  good.  ,      .,      ,    .  ,41.. 

Mr  Claplin:  I  think  that  we  should  resolve  to  pledge  ourselves  that 
irewiil  not  buy  any  such  diseased  trees,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
discourage  in  every  way  possible  the  importation  of  those  Eastern  trees, 
and  also  that  we  will  not  patronize  men  who  are  engaged  in  importing 
those  trees  from  the  East. 

S[r.  Robinson:  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  this  knowledge  dissemi- 
nated. There  is  not  one  paper  in  San  Joaquin  but  will  publish  anything 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  fruit  industry, 

THE   resolutions   AS   AMENDED. 

The  resolutions  having  been  amended  to  cover  the  objections  made, 
were  read  once  more,  as  follows: 


3  ijl  lawful  r 


Raotved  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  CoDvention  that  onr  fruit  lodnstiy  is 

Haneer  from  the  introduction  of  a  disease  known  as  "The  Yellows,"  and  infesting  many 
of  iGe  fniit-erowing  sections  of  the  Bast.  ,  -■  ■     .^   -,.  1  -         _, 

Baalwd,  That  in  view  of  all  known  ficts  regarding  the  disease  it  isof  vital  importance 
to  the  fruit  interests  of  this  State  that  no  trees  grafted  or  budded  upon  peach  stocks 
nown  outside  of  the  State  of  Cahfornia,  nor  any  buds,  cions,  cnttings,  or  pita  from 
™ch  trees,  be  imported  into  this  State  from  Eastern  States,  even  though  such  feees  are 
"Pparentiy  free  ftom  disease.  ,  ..    :.      .  ,  ^-l  ^ 

Saolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  buy  any  such  trees,  buds,  etc.,  Md  that  we 
■ill  diacourage,  in  every  proper  way,  their  importation,  and  also  that  we  will  not  deal 
"ilh  those  who,  from  this  time  on,  'are  known  to  import  such  trees  from  the  East. 

BaUved.  That  we  believe  that  the  Boards  of  Superi-isoxs  of  the  several  counties  of  the 
Stile  should  use  all  the  authority  vested  in  them  to  exclude  all  Eastern  stock  grown  0: 

5«Mb  roots,  or,  if  introduced,  t "  '— ""' *"  '■"""  "— "''°*°' 

destroyed. 


>  have  them  immediately 


Me.  BncK;   As  there  seems  to  be  a  very  unanimous  feeling,  I  will  put 
the  question. 
Adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

BEPOET  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  Aiken:  Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  action 
"Pon  the  annual  address  of  the  President,  now  make  the  following 
ffport: 

•'**  PnU  Gnwers'  StaU  OmvenUmi: 

iv.-K'"  coDimitt«e  BTinnin+ort  tn  nonsider  and  recort  action  upon  the  annual  address  of 
re,  and  presiding  officer  of  this  Con- 


lieri.f:  'f™!- tnesuDlect  of  the  importation  01  ueHa  irom  uic  juaai  ni.u  .mciBi.  ^.^uunico 
me  .if^^'o  the  leeal  advisory  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Hortacidture,  a  stand- 
e  rattmittee  heretofore  appointed  at  a  preyious  State  Convention,  with  a  request  to 
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meeting  of  the  ni 


>iects  of  interest  to  tbe  borlaealturlg^^ 


■,  and  the  importation  of 'oug, 
" "   the  honorable  aecretanrnr 
of  Information  aa  to  i^ 


tL-jii,  uue  adnjleration  of  food  prodi , 

products  from  foreign  conntries.  and  aUo  a  memorial 
ARrtRulture,  to  recommend  the  obtaining  and  disaemin 
quantity  and  qnality  of  products  of  the  soil  in  foreign  countries. 

TMrd— That  a  standing  committee  of  five,  to  be  known  as  the  Colambian  Woild'i 
Fair  Committee,  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  with  power  to  act  as  an  advisory  o^ 
mitt«e  to  the  World's  Fair  State  Commission,  in  matters  relatizig  to  the  ezhtbitioc  or 
horticultural  products  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  adoption  of  a  national  ecalefoj 
judging  citrna  fruits. 

fourth— That  this  Convention  adopt  a  leBolution  infavor  ofthe  reissue  of  a  condensej 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  State  Fruit  Grown^ 
i^-. — ,^^u^^^  ^^<-^  "^^^^  *" '■^'^  presej^t  time, 

id  the  address  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Con. 


Conventions,  froi 

Yonr  committee  desire 
vention  as  a  clear  and  con 
State. 


le  statement  of  subjects  of  in 


MABYBVitLE,  November  18, 1891. 


rt  to  the  fruit  growers  of  n^ 

R.  B.  BLOWERS, 
W.  H.  AIKEN, 
FRANK  A.  KIMBALL. 

Committet 


Mb.  Block:  I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  adopted. 

Mb.  Aiken;  The  reaolution  heretofore  presented . and  adopted  shows 
very  clearly  the  moral  support  that  legislation  will  receive  upon  thiB 
subject.  The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  the  several  county  coin- 
mitteea  will  act  promptly  and  ably  under  the  authority  now  provided 
by  law.  But  we  all  know  that  the  Jaws  of  the  State  were  not  formed  to 
meet  exactly  this  case.  Here  is  a  proposition  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  trees  into  the  State  for  certain  reasons.  The  legal  aspect  of  this 
subject  should  be  referred  to  the  legal  advisory  committee,  made  up  of 
three  lawyers  of  this  State,  to  give  this  matter  careful  consideration 
and  prepare  a  bill  and  submit  it  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
and  present  it  to  the  Legislature  of  1893.  I  think  the  moral  support 
it  will  receive,  through  your  efi'orts,  in  the  Legislature,  will  result  i" 
the  passing  of  a  bill  that  will  at  once  be  effective,  and  will  hereafter 
prohibit  by  law  the  importation  of  diseased  trees  into  the  State  of 
California. 

The  report  as  read  was 


PEAR   BLIGHT. 

Mb.  Motheeal:  I  laid  upon  that  table  a  live  specimen  from  a  pe« 
tree,  and  if  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken,  that  is  a  regular,  orthodoi 
Eastern  blight.  It  was  imported  into  this  State  from  New  York,  andj 
will  say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I  am  as  anxious  to  have  that  ItwkM 
after  as  this  other  disease  called  the  yellows.  I  think  this  ConventioP 
ought  to  take  action  upon  it. 

Mh.  Camptom:  Mr.  Motheral  claims  that  this  has  been  imported  ft'"" 
the  East.  It  may  have  been,  but  we  have  trees  in  our  own  county  "" 
never  were  imported  from  the  East,  that  have  the  same  disease. 

Mb.  Hcssmann:  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last' 
have  fought  the  pear  bUght  all  my  life.     I  cannot  recognize  that* 
Eastern  pear  blight.     The  Eastern  pear  blight,  wherever  it  strik^Bj 
tree,  the  limb  or  top  of  it  dies  and  gets  black;  spots  appear  first,  »^ 
then  the  bark  bursts.     Look  at  this  limb  and  you  will  find  it  sound- 
bark  broken^ — and  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  pear  blight. 
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jlB.  GriLL:  About  four  years  ago  the  pear  blight  developed  itself, 
according  to  the  best  information  that  we  could  get,  in  an  orchard  near 
Ghico,  and  I  understand  the  trees  were  imported  from  New  York.  They 
have  been  dying  every  year  since. 

Mb.  Buck:  It_  is  time  for  adjournment,  and  I  will  state  to  you  that 
to-morrow  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  transportation. 

Adjourned. 
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Thursday,  November  19, 1891. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
Acting  President  Buck  in  the  chair. 

HORTIOtJLTOBAL  PBOGRESB. 
By  J.  L,  MosHBB,  of  San  Jos4, 

Horticulture  haB  become  a  .cieuce,  and  no  one  may  eipecUo  .uccri 
■without  a  nroocr  study  ot  it.  Tlie  enormous  increase  of  liorticultm 
ft'  past  eiffo"  ten  years  is  phenomenal.  This  enormous  grortl,  . 
not  e^ns  f  ely  ItnoTU,  nor  fully  appreciated.  It  has  beconie  the  M 
,™B  Sust"y  o^  the  Stite,  rivaling  .11  others  in  the  general  totr.tato. 
of  it.  benefits  What  otl^er  industry  could  have  raised  the  Y'lM  »' »« 
land,  from  110  "nd  $100  to  »300  Ld  »1,000  per  acre?  What  oth» 
ndustrv  "uld  have  InoreaKid  the  population  of  our  State  so  rapiil,' 
ilenoJmous  railroad  trafhe  has  made  it  one  of  the  pnme  &cte,  rii..- 
ing  the  need  of  California  having  a  competing  railroad  and  an  islhm. 

°'when  I  say  horticulture  is  not  fully  appreciated,  I '1?!, '?™  '"^ 
and  inexhaustible  effort  necessary  to  secure  from  our  Legislature  a  prepo 
approprlSn,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  cut  down  or  <^tx,lM  A 
we  do  not  reieive  proper  encouragement  and  premiums  at  our  St.k 
Ind  County  Fairs.  A  prize  for  an  eihibit  range,  from  nothing  to  B  * 
a°d  »5;  and,  perhaps,  a  gigantic  display  costing  a  large  outlay  rf  Urn 
and  money  might  receive  $25;  while  a  common  horse  race  would  cm 
"aura  p»se  o^f  from  $300  to '$1,000  Outside  »' "  S'"  f^TrJicdS 
"eneflt  have  fast  horses  been  to  California  jompaied  to  forti™™" 
Only  thow  who  are  interested  in  horticulture  can  reali.c  the  re,0 
bility  of  bringing  a  tree  into  the  world,  and  traimng  it  up  as  it  shoui 

*'we  have  before  us  here  horticulturist,  old  in  »P»™"'*i  "''° 'S 
<»me  from  all  part,  of  the  State  at  their  own  eipenw  and  *»■»«  t»P 
S?knowledge"^and  advice-knowledge  that  ha.  only  been  aoqu.  «i^ 
m^y  failures^nd  at  a  cost  of  time,  labor,  «nd  «P«""- J^J.  J'"  " 
you  iow  differently  we  grow  an  orchard  '"■'i"?  «°"P"f„^,™  .  C 
How  careful  we  must  be  in  selecting  our  trees  from  the  nui'erj .  » 
paiTicular  to  choose  the  right  kind  of  roots  for  «'»»'°  k"''^  ?' 1" 
fho  kind  of  tree,  for  different  climates;  how  fa,  apart  and  ho"  d«P 
set,  and  how  to  cultivate  and  prune,  and  general  oultur.  of  ti^tm 
of  which  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  beginner,  and  if  you  don  t  bell 
-   '\^n°p,;ljfhavril..ned  that  it  pay,  to  cut  back  well  all  new  S»j; 
and  ti  thin  thoroughly.    You  will  not  get  a.  much  fiuit,  but  it  i«  » 
and  largo  pay.  better,  requiring  less  labor  in  handling,  command" 


^,  orice  and  the  trees  are  more  thrifty.     Fruit  should  be  as  ripe  as 
^"^ell  be  handled.     Fine  fruit  is  never  a  drug,  and  buyers  will  come 

*'*lhe  curing  of  fruit  is  a  great  study.  Look  at  the  advancement  we 
made  in  each  and  every  year,  and  yet  we  have  much  to  learn.    ^Vho 

nas  us  here  would  not  8a"y:  "  If  I  were  to  set  my  orchard  out  again  I 
tniild  do  thifi  or  that  diflerently?" 

Now  a  word  about  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  Five 
vears  ago  we  had  one  small  room,  with  a  pocket  account-book,  and  the 
then  small  appropriation  was  not  all  used.  To-day  we  have  several  large 
rooms  immense  ledgei-s  and  account-books,  and  we  have  to  be  very  eco- 
nomical with  our  present  appropriation.  The  perfection  of  this  office  is  the 
Secretary's  hobby.  Here  several  people  toil  early  and  late;  hundreds  of 
letters  specimens  and  samples  of  fruits  and  fruit  peete,  parts  of  diseased 
trees  and  leaves,  and  various  other  objects  of  inquiry  are  received  daily, 
ae  well  as  many  people  calling  in  person,  all  seeking  information.  It  is 
well  our  Secretary  is  a  horticultural  encyclopedia,  and  he  is  kept  as  busy 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  many  dangers  before  us.  There  is  the  yellows,  that  terrible 
scourge.  Insects  and  other  pests  are  constantly  being  imported.  But 
are  we  not  able  to  cope  with  all  of  these?  Have  we  not  overcome  the 
ravages  of  the  cottony  cushion  and  pernicious  scales  that  once  threatened 
ua  with  destruction? 

I  invite  inspection  from  our  State  officials  and  others  to  what  this 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  done  and  is  doing,  that  they  may  see 
its  necessity  and  value  to  the  State. 


DISCUSSION  ON  PRUNING. 

Mb.  Moihbral:  Mr.  Mosher,  in  his  very  excellent  paper,  stated  that 
he  cut  back  thoroughly.  I  would  like  to  know  what  classes  of  trees  he 
meant.  In  the  country  where  we  are  raising  prunes  we  dare  not  cut  at 
all. 

Mk.  Buck:  According  to  the  discussions,  and  what  has  been  told  here 
ill  Conventions  repeatedly  before,  there  is  a  wide  difference  both  in 
locaUty  and  in  kind  of  tree.  In  some  sections  heavy  pruning  and  heavy 
cutting  back  are  required,  while  in  others  it  is  done  to  the  injury  of  the 
tree.  I  think  we  know  as  much  about  it  now  as  we  ever  will,  for  you  can 
only  get  the  knowledge  by  making  observations  in  your  section  as  to 
the  kind  of  fruit  trees  that  you  have.  Will  Mr.  Moaher  answer  that 
question? 

Me.  Mosher;  My  experience  is  that  we  do  not  cut  our  peaches  and 
^pncots  back  enough,  for  the  limbs  bear  down  too  much  In  consequence 
01  not  pruning  them  judiciously. 

Me.  Mothehal:  What  time  do  you  prune? 

Mr.  Mosher:  All  times. 

Mr.  Motheeali  Did  you  ever  prune  after  you  took  the  liruit  off? 

Mr.  Mosher:  A  great  many  times. 

^K.  Motheeal;  What  has  been  your  success  at  it? 
jjj^?^  Mosher:  A  good  many  think  they  have  found  it  successful;  a 

niBer  of  my  neighbors  think  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  prune— just  ae 
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soon  «B  they  toko  the  fruit  off  the  trees.  In  fe»t,  OOT  pr™e  trees  .j, 
Slowed  to  irow  up,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  fruit  bends  the  hmb.  ngh, 
oyer  huUf  they  ne  kept  back  one  or  two  years  they  would  get  .11  „ 
So  triit  fmm  the  center  of  the  tree,  instead  of  haying  it  on  the  limk 


DISPOSITION  OF   FRUITS. 

By  Divij)  LrBiB,  of  Sacramento. 

A  profitable  return  to  the  producer  for  his  product  is  a  chief  aid  toward! 

InThe  greater  number  of  case,  the  results  arc  untortunately^fa,  f,« 
„°  fltablo  nor  are  the  causes  for  unprofitableness  always,  nor  eyen  g.r. 
■  ?r"S^  to  beltWbuted  t»  the  producer's  faiJ?,  !>«?  a*  Ttb.  „™S 
™(her  consists  in  faulty  methods  for  the  disposition  ot  the  product 
Various  aTtimpt.  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  method,  notably  Ih^ 
k,  ?he  adopUon  of  the  auction  syst»m;  but  notwithstanding  the  ^ 
cilble  P»gre ss  made,  there  i,  yet'mnch  to  be  done  before  the  max™ 
TMrflToig'tttSslor  the  fluctuating  result,  tending  toward. . 
minimum  result  to  the  producer  i.  the  hazardous  «J'™'"  »' ^fji^ 
Xandise  which  hasard  increase,  in  a  geometrical  ratio  the  lartoet  tM 
uSucforiSnates  from  the  consumer,  thus  inyitmg  the  o»P'<i>«J'  *■ 
StanT?»fits  on  the  part  of  commission  merchants,  dealers,  and 

"in  tte  history  of  a  given  tran.action  in  the  sale  of  green  fruit,  rjad 
i„  rallforntaSd  .Sn.umed  in  an  Eastern  city,  there  are  two  radicjl 
nhSt  S  prii^^r  minimum  which  the  producer  receives,  and  th 
maSim  whdih  the  vender  obtains;  and  the  consumer  pays  tlieoM 

profits,  and  iu.t  so  long  will  the  producer  remain  entirely  at  the  men., 
if  adverse  circumstance,  beyond  hi.  f"''"-  „„,i,„d  that  »il 

,i„-Sctrof°Lvrt?dSiot,'S?if£e\r^i^^^ 
Zr/Stt  Sod^r„:XrTa"tSep?odu*':fd  s^l^^ 

done  nor  is  it  necessary  that  each  producer  do  this  persmaJly, » 
%°itrte"n'<JSSS?spSsacram^toorPl^^^^^^^ 

^ryl!Je"'i=^-ra\rm^r.rhim^"rtrNt?fk\n^^^ 
Iw  fifty  o?  one  hundred  vender,  at  a  filed  rate  per  I^J.  ""^"""^ 
?LS,Td%^SfSMna£lTb'ese^metw'Lrfl^^^ 
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.  bv  the  Placer  County  Fruit  Growers  of  California,"  painted  on 
V  ^ituflper  front;  each  to  be  provided  with  an  accurate  scale,  and  a 
1  ^  Bien  reading:  "  Placer  County  fruit,  direct  from  California,  16  cents 
nound "  and  a  notice  that  the  vender  is  to  give  accurate  weight, 
P^^  comp^inta  to  be  lodged  with  the  manager,  whose  name,  street,  and 
^"mber  IS  given,  and  with  the  qualifications  of  strong  lungs,  plenty  of 
"  uscle  and  a  knowledge  of  the  streets  in  the  district  to  which  he  is 
I^qien^i  the  man  is  ready. 

with  every  pound  of  fruit  he  sells  he  can  distribute  Placer  County 
Sacramento  County  "  literature,"  and  in  a  short  time  these  hired 
venders  will  become  an  "institution." 

The  commission  merchant,  of  coursCj  will  not  take  kindly  to  this, 
but  the  man's  muscle  and  his  vender's  license  will  be  ample  protection. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  hastily  conclude  that  this  method  is  proposed 
g  ^  joke,  but  let  those  analyze  the  various  factors  touching  the  disposi- 
tion of  green  fruits,  and  they  will  find  that  the  ultimate  factor  in  the 
present  mode  of  disposition  is  the  vender,  and  it  is  proposed  herein  to  make 
him  the  only  factor,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  employe  only.  This 
method  will  give  the  producer  the  chief  desideratum  in  the  form  of  the 
maximum  price,  and  he  will  he  able  then,  and  only  then,  to  fix  and 
receive  his  own  price  for  his  product,  and  receive  it  direct  Irom  the  con- 
sumer. Not  alone  can  this  mode  be  adopted  for  the  disposition  of  green 
fruits,  but  dried  fruits  and  even  vegetables  can  be  sold  thus;  nor  need 
this  method  for  distribution  be  confined  to  the  Eastern  cities  only,  but 
it  may  he  employed  with  dried  fruits  in  such  cities  in  Europe  likely  to 
demand  them — notably  among  them  London;  and  as  to  General  Chip- 
man's  proposition  before  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  that  of  establishing 
a  permanent  agency  in  London,  no  better  test  can  be  given  that  market 
than  the  one  under  consideration. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  antagonism  of  the  commission  men  or  the 
venders  who  buy  from  auction  would  tend  to  lower  the  price  beyond  a 
profit,  hut  such  "can  only  be  the  case  when  the  product  is  sold  at  whole- 
sale; but  when  sold  at  retail,  direct  to  the  consumer,  no  attention  need 
be  paid  to  any  counter  eflbrts  other  than  to  fix  the  retail  price  accordirig 
to  demand,  considering  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  time  in  which  it 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  cost  for  wages  of  venders. 

Grading  and  fixing  prices  can  be  done  jointly  by  the  Eastern  man- 
ager and  the  Association  Directors,  using  the  telegraph  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  lower  grades  can  be  oftered  at  a  lower  price  in  the  poorer 
diatrietB  of  the  city. 

The  chief  factor  for  success  in  the  adoption  of  this  method  is  in  the  i 
selection  of  a  competent  and  trustworthy  manager  for  the  East,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  an  impossible  task  to  find  such  a  one  whenever  there  is 
an  earnest  effort  to  do  so.  And  in  order  that  no  loss  may  be  sus- 
'ained  through  the  possible  dishonesty  of  the  manager,  an  arrangement 
wiuld  be  entered  into  between  the  association  and  a  reputable  banking 
house  whereby  the  shipments  are  consigned  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank 
"Ppoint  a  clerk  as  receiver  of  all  moneys  direct  from  each  vender; 
thereby  the  manager  would  not  handle  any  money  received  at  all._ 

Accurate  accounts  could  be  kept  in  a  simple  manner,  rendering  a 
an    j  ''^F*'t  slip  from  each  vender,  properly  countersigned  and  bal- 

"ced,  showing  quantity  sold  and  amount  realized,  and  forwarded  to 
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each  .hipp«r.     In  .ddition,  a  daily  rtatement  of  balance,  could  be  „», 

t    J  J  .™nera«on  in  Fruit  Handling,"  and  which  was  intended  a., 
S;iS  of  ihe  obfective  .ubjectl  for  di.cuB.ion  at  th..  Oonv... 

''""w^hl'e^aS^t^trrquU  the  underlying  princip^^ 
"Whate«itJielimao,.t.  4  .    ^^^^  ^^^  j,^^  combine.., 

"'S=''^f  ttde  "'  S  t*m  the  accident,  which  be.el  trading  by  th.« 
whims  ot  traaerB,  a,uu  n"       -   ,        ^  =     .^e  uroduct.     Certainly  it  can 

Xvfthe  ml."  hen  it  i,  found  that  the.e  rut.  are  cutting  too  deep], 
nttouif'S^CtoTC'th,  method  herein  outlined   cc™ 

S£iBHib£S^5-ii^tr;S.K 

Sat  whirpe'en  tit.  originally  ...  ha„dl,a  hy  com„i.»on  men  g 

""tt»^;tCrv:urLrio°:,;^i.So'n'L';^h?nra;r«^ 

"'SL"     by  the  mfthod  proposed  the  commission  merchant  «»* 
'^Tn.S  te  rLuired,  and  the  vender  would  be  an  employe. 

msmmmm 
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font  tban  by  any  other.  Nor  need  the  producer  confine  himself  to 
H^  w)aing  of  hia  green  and  dried  fruits  direct  to  the  consumer,  but 
!maed  fruits  can  be  disposed  of  with  equal  advantage. 

Whoever  has  attended  assemblies  like  this  Convention,  or  popular 

therings  among  producers,  or  has  perused  current  agricultural  jour- 
nals will  remark  the  oft-recurring  generalizations  relative  to  the  detri- 
mental influences  of  the  middle  man  in  curtailing  the  legitimate  return 
to  the  producer.     Hopeful  anticipations  are  indulged  in,  tending  towards 

jeaire  to  be  rid  of  a  factor  deemed  destructive.  Indeed,  practical 
attempts  have  been  made  in  that  direction  with  varying  results,  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  attempts  have  proved  failures,  and  the  producer,  who 
ahortly  before  thought  he  had  found  a  key  to  utopia  in  dispensing  with 
the  middle  man,  found  out  by  costly  experience  that  hie  utopia  was  a 
delusion,  and  returned  sorrowfully  to  the  old  time  method,  and  again 
tbe  middle  man  became  the  ruler  of  hia  destiny. 

So  complete  was  the  defeat  that  the  cause  was  not  even  looked  into 
ffith  that  degree  of  research  as  to  identify  and  verify  certain  commer- 
cial laws,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  mark  axiomatic  progress;  and 
as  a  result  current  notions  prevail  and  are  repeated  parrot  fashion  by 
the  interested  thinking,  and  by  the  disheartened  unthinking  element, 
that  "a  man  cannot  be  a  producer  and  a  merchant  at  the  same  time." 

Well  directed  experiment,  based  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial law,  however,  may  in  time  indicate  the  unsoundness  of  that 
statement,  at  least  as  far  as  green  and  dried  fruit  production  and  distri- 
bution are  concerned. 

At  the  present  stage  of  experience  it  would  be  safe  to  state  that  such 
products  as  grain,  hops,  or  wool  cannot  be  sold  to  the  consumer  direct, 
and  a  middle  man,  perforce,  must  step  in  at  some  stage  before  the  bread, 
beer,  or  blanket  reaches  the  consumer;  but  with  dried  and  green  fruits 
the  case  is  quite  different,  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible  in  our  time  to  dis- 
pense with  the  middle  man,  it  ia  in  a  product  that  may  go  right  from 
the  field  of  the  producer  to  the  table  of  the  consumer  without  any  other 
transformation  than  cooking,  and  in  the  ease  of  green  fruits  it  is  ready, 
awaiting  only  the  means  and  appetite  of  the  consumer. 

Here  there  are  no  barriers  other  than  conventional  usage  of  trade, 
and  while  the  prime  experiments  in  thia  direction  may  not  at  the  start 
bring  about  that  meaaure  of  success  that  later  and  more  matured  expe- 
riences may,  yet  it  is  a  step  towards  the  desired  wish  for  the  highest 
possibility,  which,  even  by  its  failure,  would  tend  to  bring  truth  nearer 
at  command. 

Assuming,  then,  that  green  and  dried  fruits  could  be  disposed  of  by 
'he  producer  direct  to  the  consumer,  would  it  be  safe  to  attempt  it  on  a 
■^'ge  scale  at  the  start? 

.  Obviously  no;  for  there  are  lessons  to  learn  that  must  necessarily  ^ 
involve  waste  of  energy  and  means  in  the  learning,  and  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  involve  much  when  there  will  be  a  surer  certainty  of  positive 
gam.  ■ 

Any  enterprising  county  organization  can  enter  the  field  as  a  start, 
^a  even  if  they  do  not  meet  with  complete  success  at  first,  they  will 
ofTl?  *    "^  make  up  for  any  loss  by  the  advertising  the  novel  character 

g?^^'"^nterprise  will  bring  them  in  the  East, 
em    ■       ^""^t^ss  crown  their  efforts,  however,  then  indeed  will  their 
^  PfTJ^i^^nt  prove  of  value,  not  alone  to  themselves,  but  toUie  common-  ^ 
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DI30DSSI0H  ON  THE   DISPOSITION   OF   FBDITS. 

^aw'Sros'twoS  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lubin  how  he  would  pr.« 
^riS™- tw^Sik^to^ri.  Walton,  it  is  the  Bi„,pl.B.p,o^ 
Me.  lubin.  \^""^"/.  .  _„„_ation  in  almost  every  busmesa  house, 
,  "aTtEaUB:?"":.  el'?g'„°to-;ora°tor„eyor  to  yoi  haok.aod  h„. 
%?SlM'^.i"?aL^C«?yr.ymVthywith.hi..^^^^^^ 

middle  men  and  ,<»X  i °  „Sd  «t  w»  12  "oeir.  pef  gallon  in  balk, 

embraced  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Lubm. 
A"*"'""*-  OOMMIITBE. 

SSley,  of  GeyerviU,,  and  G.  M.  Gray,  of  Ch.co. 

MABKBima  OAUTOBNIA'S  FBOTT  CROP. 

By  B  N.  EoWLBY,  of  San  Francisco. 

"For  the  .ake  of  corxvemence,  we  will  deal  with  the  subject-matW* 
under  the  following  claBSifications: 
jfirst— Fruit  for  Eaetern  shipment. 
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SecoiKi— Fruit  for  canners'  use. 

s'oMrtA— Fruit  for  local  markets.  ,      ,        . 

The  erowing  of  fruit  for  market  can  now  l>e  properly  claesed  as  a 
,  -ticultural  art,  having  long  since  outgrown  the  term  bueiness.  In 
Pillifornia  we  recognize  the  natural  fruit  orchard  of  the  American  con- 
f  nent  with  climate  and  soil  almost  perfect.  These  favorable  conditions 
have  been  Uken  advantage  of  by  thousands  of  industrious,  intelligent 
tillera  of  the  soil,  and  to-day  California  stands  comparatively  ahead  of 
nil  competitors  as  an  all-around  fruit-producing  country.  Each  season 
witnesses  the  planting  of  thousands  of  acres  to  trees  and  vines.  The 
Quantity  of  fmit  that  can  and  will  be  produced  within  the  borders  of 
this  great  State  within  the  next  decade  cannot  be  easily  estimated  by 
Btatisticians  of  the  present  day,  and  can  only  be  approximately  appre- 
ciated by  those  actively  engaged  in  the  nursery  and  fruit-shippmg 
business.  Fruit  growers  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rockies  are  fully 
ahve  to  the  competition  from  California's  fruits,  and  are  to-day  indus- 
triously, energetically,  and  systematically  working  to  meet  it  in  the 
markets  of  the  East  and  West,  "  fruit  for  fruit,  and  quality  for  quality." 

We  quote  from  an  Eastern  journal  published  in  an  extensive  fruit- 
growing district:  "It  is  an  undlsputable  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
CaWomia  fruits  are  annually  disposed  of  in  all  the  principal  markets 
of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  much  better  prices 
than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  the  great  majority  of  home-grown  fruit. 
What  can  local  growers  do?  Produce  fine  specimens  by  better  cultiva- 
tion and  thinning,  and  put  them  on  the  market  in  more  attractive  form. 
Such  a  course  will  help  Eastern  fruit  men  to  hold  their  own  in  a 
degree;  but  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  any  section  of  country 
with  peculiar  adaptation  for  any  product  can  in  time  gain  the  ascendency 
over  all  others.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  growers,  and  if  they 
desire  to  have  their  fruit  recognized  as  equal  to  California  fmit,  they 
must  make  it  so  attractive  in  style  and  honest  in  quality  that  the  buyer 
or  consumer  will  not  make  invidious  comparisons  when  it  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  California  fruit." 

These  are  broad  but  honest  admissions  made  by  leading  dealers  and 
handlers  of  frnit  in  large  Eastern  cities.  The  frnit  growers  of  Cahfor- 
nia  occupy,  from  a  fruit  grower's  standpoint,  a  most  enviable  position. 
Continue  to  cultivate  your  orchard  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past — in  a 
most  thorough  manner.  Continue  to  thin,  but  more  thoroughly  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  The  merchant's  motto — "  Goods  well  bought 
are  half  sold  "—applies  to  the  fruit  trade.  "  Fruits  well  gi-own  are 
half  sold." 

^88  judgment  in  picking,  and  do  not  pull  the  fruit  too  green.  Select 
?ily  the  largest,  finest  specimens,  which  should  be  wrapped  and  packed 
10  hr^ht,  new  packages  of  uniform  size.  Now,  you  are  in  a  position  to 
*ngage  in  a  profitable  fruit- shipping  business.  A  profitable  business  is  . 
not  of  necessity  a  successful  business.  While  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
men  engaged  in  trade  endeavor  to  make  a  profit  upon  their  wares,  such 
profits  should  not  be  at   the  sacrifice  of  the  future  of  the  industry. 

resent  profits  are  oft-timee  very  much  reduced,  or  even  lost  sight  of 

"Ogether,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  trade  of  certain  localities. 
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TRANSPORTATION   AND  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

This  portion  of  tlie  business  brings  frnit  growers  and  Bhippeis  face  t, 
face  wifii  a  problem  hard  to  solve.  A.  the  matter  stand,  at  pre,,,,, 
7^  "e  peniitted  to  ship  your  truit  to  the  East.  I  say  permitH 
because  SrefuUy  prepared  statistics  go  to  prove  that  growers  md 
shiwrs  are  completely  at  the  mei-cy  of  transportation  eomp.n». 
By  h«d  knocks  and  eiperienc,  obtained  at  high  cost,  methods  of  shit- 
pfnghave  been  reduced  to  a  science.  At  present,  you  have  very  litl. 
Me  for  the  eipensive  passenger  train  service,  except  for  early,  higk. 
priced  fruit,  the  refrigerator  car  on  freight  trains  having  largely  sup.,. 

'thVi^nif-ItTtt^Xected  Uiat  happens,"  applies  to  f,.i,U 
rateson  frefh  fruits  for  the  Season  of  1891.  Growers  and  ,hvffm 
".Turally  expected  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  >»  "°'«™'«y  "'^  ' 
sSe  of  the  fiuit  crop  and  prices  obtainable  in  the  East;  but,  in  the 
plie  of  a  reduction  ?n  a  yeLof  large  crops,  which  »-»»£=»'?  fj 
ments  and  low  prices,  the  railway  companies  saw  fit  to  increase  tt. 
Se  onto  materially  by  making  the  rate  to  Denver,  Kansas  Cit,, 
Omaha  Sd  MissouriVer  points  the  same  as  to  Chicago  the  year  brfcB 
and  in  addition,  increased  the  minimum  quantity  for  a  carload  i. 
Sr  g^?ator  cars  f»m  twenty  thousand  to  twentyfou,  lhon«,nd  poundl 
This  increase  pkced  the  freight  rate  at  $300  per  car  to  which  add  W 
Ssf?£rato' service,  makiSg  the  rate»426pe,  ««  »»  Minnea^h.  asd 
Chicago  and  all  westerly  points,  including  St.  Louis  f?^""^^ 
to  Nei  York,  Euffiilo,  and  Philadelphia,  mcluding  refrigerator  cham 
1635  to  Boston,  $M9  40  per  carload,  MfJ  ''^  ""'■"idK 
passenger  service  or  expedited  trains  be  used  the  charge  would  be  c«n 

"  W"  wSu^S^afa  basis  of  calculation  on,  thousand  twenty-p»»d 
pacLag"  of  fruit,  allowing  four  pound,  for  *!•  A»«J?«»'  '»  '°i' 
Srigerator  cat  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  ftve  hundred  tort; 
pound  Sages  of  fruit,  allowing  eight  pounds  for  the  p,oi^s«.VV 
Fitfle  cilSilaSon  we  End  that  on  the  basis  of  Sacramento,  allowing  11 
c^nS  per  pound  Is  the  cost  of  the  fruit,  each  twenty-pound  p.ckW 
must  sell  fn  Ohioago  and  common  point,  for  95  cents  m  order  to  n< 
Seshppe  2cSS?per  package,  anS  each  f'>"y:I»»°'»rcf  ?fi.« 
sell  for  ll  95  to  net  the  shipper  3  cents  per  package ;  hence  it  ..  t» 
California  fruit  must  sell  in  Chicago  and  common  points  at  6  cento  P» 
"Tcaif^mSTrrwrand  shippers  expsc.  to  rsali.e  a  profit  on  th* 

S^"^^sr»c^si°r^=te^»- 

by  yeafauctiou  charges,  commissions,  iind  other  »P»«'oScS 
materiaUy  reduced;  but  freight  rates  are  >n«««/;?8 .'»  P''"*  «  s"?S 
S,  as  t£ev  naturally  should  with  the  growth  of  the  industry, .  Shipr, 
Lrl'rell  acouaintedUh  the  hi*.r,  of  th,  ''"»*«/ '"™"i°S 
last  season  V  roads  east  of  Ogden,  the  losses  caused  by  ddayed  «iu^ 
menS,Tnd  the  claims  that  were  prssentsd  to  the  transportation  c«- 
oanies,  many  of  which  have  heen  allowed.  „  j  *i,„  faac* 

■^  Had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  crop  and  the  la" 
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-M-a  obtained  for  California  fruits,  shippers  during  the  season  of  1890 
P""^  have  met  a  "Waterloo"  from  which  they  never  would  have 
"^""vered.  This  year,  with  an  abundant  fruit  crop  East  and  a  large 
^"^  in  California  and  low  prices  prevailing,  shippers  have  sustained 
'^'Tus  losses,  which,  under  present  conditions,  they  can  only  expect  to 
!!Liiiij  in  an  off  year  with  high  prices. 

The  overland  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  from  California  for  the  season 
f  1890  amounted  to  3,732  carloads  of  ten  tons  each;  for  the  season  of 
1891  to  November  14th,  3,804  carloads  often  tons  each. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  shippers'  net  returns  with  the  amount 

aid  the  railroad  companies,  I  have  secured,  through  the  kindness  of 
\fr  L  W.  Buck,  Manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Union,  the  footings  of 
n,imerou8  account  sales,  taken  at  random  from  this  year's  business, 
wiS  the  following  results:  Gross  sales,  $209,663  20;  freight,  $109,- 
191  90-  net  returns  to  shippers,  $88,743  40. 

By  this  showing,  which  is  considered  by  Manager  Buck  a  fair  average 
of  this  year's  business,  you  will  notice  that  the  transportation  com- 
panies received,  in  freights,  more  than  one  half  of  the  gross  sales  and 
tiie  round  sum  of  $20,450  in  excess  of  what  the  shippers  received. 

PRDIT    FOR   CAKNERS'   USE. 

The  fruit  canneries  of  CaUfornia  furnish  a  natural  home  market  for 
enormous  quantities  of  fresh  fruit.  For  canning  purposes  sound,  ripe 
fruit  of  uniform  size  is  demanded.  If  permitted  to  select  this  class  of 
fruit,  canners  can  afford  to  pay  better  prices  than  for  an  entire  orchard. 
Cannery  sales  are  more  profitable  at  the  same  price  per  pound  than 
sales  for  Eastern  shipments.  Fruit  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  after  turning  in  color  increases  materially  in 
size  and  weight.  Canners  require  ripe  fruit,  while  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment, fruit  a  trifle  green  stands  the  journey  best.  Selling  fruit  to  can- 
ners is  simply  one  of  the  many  business  transactions  that  fruit  growers 
engage  in.  From  the  nature  of  things  each  party  endeavors  to  drive  as 
shrewd  a  bargain  as  possible,  the  producer  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
manufacturer  on  the  other.  Your  interests  are  in  a  great  measure 
identical,  the  one  dependent  upon  the  other.  The  fruit  grower,  how- 
ever, is  the  more  independent  factor  of  the  two.  He  has  open  to  him 
several  avenues  through  which  he  can  market  his  crop,  while  without 
the  fruit  grower  the  canner  would  be  out  of  business. 

The  annual  pack  of  canned  fruits  in  California  amounts  to  about 
1,200,000  cases  of  two  dozen  cans  each.  For  this  are  required  54,000,000 
fwunds,  or  2,700  carloads,  of  fresh  fruit.  Allowing  the  average  price  to  be 
U  cents  per  pound,  our  fruit  growers  derive  the  very  handsome  revenue 
<>'  *810,000  annually  from  this  source.  The  canneries  furnish  a  spot 
cash  market,  for  which  fancy  packing  and  packages  are  not  required.  A 
J'ery  small  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts  have  to  be  paid  to  transpor- 
^tion  companies;  hence,  the  sale  of  fresh  fruit  to  our  canneries  should 
■^e  reasonably  profitable.  Individual  growers  have  their  business  differ- 
'Oces  with  canners,  furnishing  just  grounds  for  complaint.  It  could  not 
^cll  be  otherwise,  owing  to  the.  nature  and  number  of  the  transactions, 
^d  the  large  amount  of  money  and  fruit  involved.     Do  not   be  too 

^acting  and  restrict  your  markets;  you  need  more  outlets  and  a  much 

•<>«r  distribution  for  the  increasing  products  of  your  orchards. 
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FRUIT   FOR   DRYING. 

■Fruit  drying  is  now  one  of  our  recognized  industries.  That  judgment 
experience,  and  money  are  required  in  thia  branch  of  the  fruit  buBiteBe 
in  California  goes  without  saying.  The  dried  fruit  markets  of  the  United 
States  farniah  the  greatest  and  most  available  outlet  for  the  vast  output 
of  dried  fruit,  which  is  increasing  in  volume  year  by  year. 

The  markets  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  and  Australia  have  be*! 
partially  developed  and  are  taking  fair  quantities  of  dried  fruit  tl^g 
season.  Our  dried  fruits  are  also  being  gradually  introduced  into  the 
various  large  cities  of  Europe,  several  trial  shipraents,  consisting  of  car- 
loads of  choice  apricots  and  peaches,  having  been  distributed  in  the  Old 
World  at  good  prices.  A  very  large,  profitable  trade  will  certainly  resnli 
from  the  proper  introduction  of  California  dried  fruits  intfj  England.  The 
output  of  dried  fruit  in  this  State  from  the  crop  of  1890  was  48,700,000 
pounds,  or  2,435  carloads,  classified  as  follows: 


Applea 1,000,000  pounds.  1  Prnnea.. 

Apricots 8,600.000  pounds.     Grapes... 


12.250,000  pounds. 

0  pounds. 

0  pounds. 


pounds.     Figs .. 


.1,000,000  pcmiidi 
LO.eOO.OuO  pounds. 

600.000  pounds. 

360,000  pounds, 


On  a  basis  of  six  and  one  half  pounds  (which  is  a  liberal  allowance) 
of  fresh  fi-uit  to  one  of  dried,  exclusive  of  prunes  and  grapes,  whid 
require  three  and  four  pounds,  respectively,  we  find  that  the  quantity  cf 
fresh  fruit  used  amounted  to  241,300,000  pounds,  or  12,065  carloads.  If 
that  quantity  of  fruit  had  been  shipped  East  in  the  fresh  state,  the  trana- 
.  portation  charges,  say  nothing  of  other  expenses,  would  have  amounted 
to  $5,127,625,  as  against  $780,500,  the  cost  of  shipping  2,435  carloads  of 
dried  fruit  at  J300  per  car,  or  l-J  cents  per  pound.  Thia  shows  a  saving 
to  growers  and  shippers  of  $4,397,125  on  one  item — dried  fruit. 

The  fruit  drier's  best  market  should  be  at  home  for  cash.  The  price 
for  your  dried  product  should  be  made  in  California,  and  not  in  the 
East.  We  are  obliged  to  recognize  certain  Eastern  and  foreign  competi- 
tion, which  must  be  met;  but  the  basis  of  calculation  should  be  estib- 
lished  in  California,  where  the  gpods  are  produced  and  manufactured. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  la^ 
growers  and  driers  in  the  various  pi'oducing  centers.  What  class  of 
successful  manufacturers  do  you  find  year  after  year  placing  their  prod- 
ucts upon  the  open  market  without  a  fixed  value,  permitting  the  pu^ 
chasing  public  to  dictate  the  price?  The  sellingprice  of  all  manufactuiw 
articles  should  be  based  upon  the  cost  or  value  of  the  raw  material,  aoM 
to  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  The  outlet  furnished  through  the  mediu» 
of  the  dried  fruit  market  is  a  most  valuable  one,  owing  to  the  remoten^j 


of  California  from  the  large  markets  of  the  country.     The  profesai 


drier  should  be  given  some  thought  and  encouragement.  Growers  miWl 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  price  of  green  fruit  naturally  regulates  the  out- 
put and  price  of  the  dried  product.  Low  prices  for  green  fruit  uidot^ 
great  number  of  professional  driers  to  enter  the  field,  who  purchase  la^ 
quantities  of  fruit  for  cash.  The  necessary  expense  of  curing  and  pJ*] 
paring  for  market  further  adds  to  the  already  heavy  outlay.  Men  en 
gaged  in  this  business  require  a  large  capital  or  good  bank  credit,  «"• 
have  but  one  object  in  view — that  of  making  money.  They  are,  afl 
rule,  sharp  and  shrewd,  and,  while  practicing  economy  in  all  brancH 
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f  ^[,e  business,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  best  prepared  and  finest 
looking  frnit  brings  the  highest  price.  They  are  compelled  to  open  the 
market  by  making  a  price  for  their  dried  product,  based  upon  the  cost 
nf  the  raw  material,  curing  and  expected  profit  added.  The  market 
once  opened  and  prices  made,  they  have  to  be  sustained,  in  order  to 
avoid  serious  loss.  In  order  to  sustain  the  market,  the  professional 
driers  and  speculators  call  to  their  assistance  the  ablest  of  our  commis- 
sion men  and  brokers,  all  of  whom  are  in  close  touch  with  the  heavy 
trade  in  the  East. 

Frequently  it  occurs  that  the  market  sags  and  prices  weaken.  In 
place  of  rushing  their  fruit  forward  and  pushing  sales  by  cutting  prices, 
they  immediately  withdraw  temporarily  from  the  market  as  sellers  and 
become  buyers.  The  natural  result  of  such  a  movement  is  to  strengthen 
the  market  and  advance  prices.  The  moment  they  succeed  in  disposing 
of  a  reasonable  quantity  of  their  dried  product  to  Eastern  dealers  the 
pace  is  set  and  the  traveling  comparatively  easy,  as,  by  the  last  move, 
they  have  brought  to  their  assistance  the  large  distributers  throughout 
the  United  States,  who  are  equally  interested  with  the  manufacturers  in 
making  a  profit  on  their  purchases. 

The  high  price  demanded  for  green  fruit  at  the  opening  of  this  season 
prohibit^  very  many  of  our  professional  driers  from  entering  the  field; 
hence,  this  year's  crop  was  largely  cured  by  individual  growers.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  what  the  trade  terms  a  growers'  market  and 
a  dealers'  market.  The  fruit  once  sold  and  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
speculators,  the  market  becomes  steady;  quotations  represent  values 
which  are  obtainable,  if  not  so  high  as  to  restrict  consumption.  When 
dealers  have  their  money  behind  the  market  it  is  pretty  sure  to  remain 
firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  dried  fruit  in  the  hands  of  individual 
growers,  scattered  throughout  the  country,  with  each  grower  as  well  ae 
locality  making  a  difi'erent  price,  the  market  necessarily  exhibits  a 
8tat«  of  weakness  and  uncertainty  not  inviting  to  cash  buyers.  0ft- 
timea  growers'  necessities  place  them  at  a  disadvantage,  compelling 
them  to  part  with  their  fruit  at  a  most  critical  time,  when  they  should 
hold  in  place  of  selling,  in  order  to  sustain  the  market.  Free  oflerings 
on  a  weak  market  naturally  cause  prices  to  decline.  In  a  measure 
these  conditions  account  for  the  low  prices  on  dried  fruits  this  season. 

FRUIT   FOR   LOCAL    MARKETS. 

eit  Vj*^^^  raarket  being  the  easiest  of  access,  should  be  cultivated  and 
ih  M  k  ■  ^^^  Erancisco,  the  largest  natural  local  market  of  the  State, 
™«ld  be  one  of  the  best  markets  for  choice  fruit  in  place  of  a  dumping 
sTOund  for  the  culls  and  refuse  of  the  entire  fruit  crop.  A  very  limited 
^  -  °"''y  of  fine  fruit  reaches  San  Francisco,  and  visiting  strangers  are 
\  c^t  r"'^*'^*'^  t^'s  and  other  peculiar  conditions  of  the  home  market, 
very  ^^^^^  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
Possp'^^*'fi''  ^^  ^  fruit-growing  State  like  California,  should  certainly 
ff  th  ^  ^  public  market  and  a  large  display  of  choice  fruit.  One 
p^  -LjS^^tsst  advertisements  the  State  and  her  fruit  industry  could 
^ranci^  would  be  a  well  conducted  public  fruit  market  in  San 

■^tail  price  of  fruit  in  San  Francisco  seldom,  if  ev^^hanges  or    . 
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is  affected  in  the  least  by  the  ske  of  the  crop  or  the  price  reeemd  t, 
the  glowers.     The  retail  price  of  fruit  remains    three  pounds  of  apno,!, 

'°  FralM? a  rule  the  cheapest  article  of  food  upon  which  '•■«  P>>Hi"» 
be  fed,  »  notably  conspicuous  by  it.  absence  upon  1«>"' *fl»"-,  «'•! 
member  of  this  Convention  has  not  noticed  with  ™P«™  J"8^ J '1» 
miserable  quality  of  fruit  generally  placed  '«'»" 'h»  K^'f '  ";»  I« 
Angeles  and  RiTCrside,  the  home  of  the  orange,  it  is  quite  diffionlt  t, 
secure  even  an  edible  specimen  from  a  hotel  table. 

Tt  pre^nt,  the  fruit  disposed  of  through  the  San  Francisco  market ,. 
handled  by  so-caUed  commission  merchants.  With  a  few  houor.kl, 
SSonsf the  handlers  of  fruit  in  San  Francisco  axe  a  class  of  iguorml 
f3ner,  a  detriment  to  the  trade  and  a  libel  on  the  honorable  co». 
Sfon  burinesB.  Fruit  growers  should  devise  f »«  »«f "  «''™^ 
this  class  would  be  obliged  to  step  down  and  out  and  rustle  around  6. 
tode, Tp^ce  of  eittinfupon  a  pile  of  bo»e  at  their  door  waituig  f„ 
som^  poor!  unfortunate  "  Dago  "  or  Chinaman  to  drop  m  and  buy  a  bo, 
oHru?"  It  might  be  barely  possible  that  a  properly  conducted  fa,l 
auctk.n  in  San  Francisco  wiuld,  in  part  at  least,  remedy  the  existi., 
evils. 

DISCUSSION  ON  MAKKBTINO  OALIFOEmA  FKDIT. 
Mr.  Block:  This  is  to  u.  a  very  important  document  ajjdrfl^qm 
much  time  to  discuss  it.  Take  those  shipments:  out  of  f<^'<^"'' 
gross,  the  railroad  company  got  «109,0O0,  and  the  P'«l"»' f '  °td 
»209  boo  gross,  »88,000.  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  has  given  a  rarM 
SS  as  fir  as  he  got  it  from  the  books,  but  it  »5?«"  »,«-«"S 
ancv  and  vet  it  does  not  show  it  all.  Out  of  «88,00O  that  the  P'"™" 
S  very  Urge  proportion  had  been  paid  »"*&;'»»».  rP'/'E'S 
Ind  loading,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  I  do  not  tok  """t  » 
Rowley  h  J  examined  this  matter  so  that  he  could  give  us  »he  %"« 
but  I  Venture  to  say  that  the  amount  realised  is  not  over  $60  M. J 
think  I  am  right,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  he  paid  out  w,i" 
tor  boxes  anTincidenUl  expenses^  Now,  this  i?  «  -"»»  "j'Sl 
some  of  u.  growers.  I  suggest  that  a  conimittee  be  ?PP?°'?,';;'°  "„, 
this  able  ntner  may  be  referred,  with  the  view  of  submitting  soi. 
irpoSLnTthircTonvention,  if  Usdble,  to  adopt  ways  and  m^^^^ 

^hi'chthat  part  of  it  can  be  «"«^'!f  „,»  fZss  ,Xs  Two>i 
ought  to  make  a  reduction  of  one  halt  of  the  f »»  »f  JJ  „,„°  ,iti« 
agS  I  was  at  the  California  Fruit  Convention;  I  "l^.'^,  *f  P'°& 
that  the  railroad  should  carry  the  fruit  at  one  hajf,  but  I  ^'J^, 
at.  I  think  the  railroad  should  take  it  at  one  half  instead  of  '""  »'™ , 
S,  it  i  in  the  East.  I  have  not  digested  this  paper;  it  is  avery  import, 
nnp     I  move  that  this  matter  be  bo  referred.  ,-  „  «iD 

Mr.  Rowley:  There  is  a  matter  m  hand  that  this  Convei,  ion  "J 
have  an  opportunity  to  remedy-tho  transportation  e"'-^'' «^,„ 
lemedied;  but  whether  it  is  the  proper  time  now  to  present  that  mati" 
I  am  not  posted.  , 

Mb.  Buck:  Perhaps  that  will  cover  the  aame  ground. 

Si..  Block:  If  that  is  the  case  I  propose  ttiat  the  motion  lay^ve^^^ 

Mr.  Buck:  The  figures  that  Mr.  Rowley  has  are  simply  taken 
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A  there  out  of  quit*  a  large  number  of  statements  of  shippers.  I 
fhink  they  are  nearly  correct. 

Mb  Porter:  In  the  matter  of  transportation  and  the  ideas  suggested, 
T  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 

e  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  heard  any  ideas  advanced  that  are 
"deouate  to  the  occasion  of  merchandising.  I  think  there  is  one  simple 
!^medv  for  *is  matter,  and  that  is,  there  is  a  railroad  running  across 
[hi'?  continent  that  the  people  have  furnished  more  than  the  cost-  It 
Les  from  here  at  least  to  the  Missouri  River,  or  in  that  vicinity.  We 
are  informed  that  the  owners  of  that  road  are  laboring  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  make  their  money  in  it  pay  interest.  It  is  rather  a  foggy 
nroposition.  They  owe  some  bonds  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  allowed  other  bonds  to  precede  the  payment  of  them. 
I  have,  at  earlier  periods  of  my  life,  thought  it  would  be  a  danger  for  a 
republican  government  to  undei-take  to  own  its  own  modes  of  trans- 
portation, but  since  I  have  seen  how  successful  we  have  been  in  some 
Otters,  to  wit,  the  Post  Oifice  Department,  and  have  read  the  late 
report  of  our  able  Postmaster-General,  that  no  private  corporation  could 
conduct  the  business  as  cheaply  aa  the  G-overnment,  it  has  dispelled 
from  ray  mind  the  idea  which  I  once  had,  and  I  now  believe  it  to  be  a 
wise  and  just  proposition  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  collect 
what  is  due  them  and  discharge  their  own  obligations,  and  take  this 
little  stretch  of  road  that  the  people  are  laboring  for  so  assiduously,  and 
run  it  on  the  basis  of  cost.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  see  how  you  people 
are  ever  going  to  get  away  with  these  little  troublesome  questions.  I 
do  not  see  where  we  are  going  to  stand  in  this  business  with  little  tem- 
porizing remedies.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  worthless  outlay  of  time, 
and  certainly  humiliating  in  the  last  degree  to  go  around  and  beg  for 
Bomethiug  which  rightfully  belongs  to  you.  [Applause.]  I  think  a 
reapectable  body  of  this  kind,  and  an  interest  of  this  magnitude,  could 
certainly  make  its  voice  heard,  if  it  were  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
that  we  go  to  work  at  this  question  and  begin  business  on  first  principles, 
not  the  seventh,  eighth,  tenth,  or  fifteenth.  The  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  took  a  brief  diagnosis,  or  bird's-eye  view,  of  the  paper  here,  and  as 
things  stand, I  move  an  amendment:  "That when  this  matter  is  referred 
to  this  committee  they  take  that  fact  into  consideration  with  the  other," 

Me,  Buck:  I  do  not  understand  the  purport  of  your  amendment. 

Mh.  Pobtbk:  I  move  that  the  question  here  under  consideration  be 
afliended  by  adding  that  "when  they  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation  of  the  fruit  of  this  coast,  that  they  consider  the 
lueetion,  the  interest  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  in  this  matter, 
lid  consider  it  with  the  other,  and  see  what  steps,  if  any,  can  be  reached 
in  that  way." 

Mr.  Buck:  There  cannot  be  an  amendment  until  there  is  an  original 
motion  made.  The  original  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Block  and  with- 
^f»wn  for  the  time  being;  consequently,  there  is  no  motion  in  regard  to 

nat.  Mr.  Rowley  stated  that  there  was  another  matter  that  would 
ft  rtk  '■5'  ^'^"^^  "P  ^^'^^'  ^^^  perhaps  that  would  explain  and  afford  some 
gl  ™r  information  in  regard  to  this,  and  so  on  the  strength  of  that  Mr. 

'ock  withdrew  hia  motion. 
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Mb  Mothbbai.:  I  desire  to  make  a  motion  in  relation  to  the  pap,, 
read  by  Mr  Lubin.  I  move  that  thi.  Convention  appoint  a  comni,tl„ 
offive  to  earry  out  the  idea,  embodied  in  that  e.say. 

Carried. 

BE  SOLUTION. 

Mr.  Motmral:  I  beg  to  offer  a  r«»lution  sent  here  by  the  organi,.. 
tion  of  County  Commissioners,  as  follows: 

s»..rf,  Tl...  1. ..  •%•««  t"'.SSd 'S'JSr'bllgt  SZSiMM%S'& 
t'^,l%''iS±tluXiiSt"t''SS^A  o?  ..u  '"»  ™  *•'■«  "  ">• «" 

where  pear  bl^ht  is  known  to  esist. 

Mr,  MOTB.RAL,  continning:  I  move  that  the  foregoing  resolution  1, 


adopted. 
Carried, 


TRAITSPOETATION  OF  FBtTIT. 


Mb-Maslin:  I  will  detain  this  Convention  but  a  f^^  "^^^S'^J^ 
«m  oiit  of  order  the  Chairman  will  call  me  to  order,     it  is  in  re'«rMM 

liiSliisigfW 

Seans  which  Abnighty  God  ha.  P»"<i«f(  "'^  *t,'il  iSsS 

wsmmmm 

of  all  those  States  ate  capable  of  raising  e'W"^.  '  Jo'le  in  Engl"' 
the  other  side  of  the  Athmtie  fifty  or  siity  ™'''°°"Vrt° 'J,  Tl"' 
who  are  almost  debarred  from  the  use  of  peen  and  *!ed  f™ts-     ",, 

HxvS:il'e«'eXarrof'sr?:»:^-r^^^^^^^ 

chased  here,  and  with  a  S"™"'  1"'™'»'^8"  »' ff','  gor  S  f™" 
tells  me  that  California  can  find  an  offer  for  all  of  her  driea 

%™yt-r...,with™to.olvethis,ne.tion.   TheState  Board  of  T,^ 
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■  its  endeavor  to  open  up  this  new  channel  of  commerce  to  the  people 
"f  Cahfornia,  and  open  a  market  to  them  for  their  dried  fruite,  have 
"roBoaed  to  them — not  with  a  desire  to  make  any  money — to  form  a  cor- 
PJIrafion  composed  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  of  California.  We 
Sesire  to  raise  a  fund  of  about  $10,000  in  shares,  one  thousand  shares 
.t"$10  a  share,  in  which  every  fruit  grower  who  wishes  can  take  a 
ghare  of  stock,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  but  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  raising  a  fund  to  enable  ua  to  send  an  agent  to  England  who 
maV  dispose  of  our  dried  fruits,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  very  low  rate  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  people  for  it.  These  tastes  have  to  be 
cultivated.  You  have  to  educate  the  people  to  these  tastes,  and  teach 
them  how  to  use  and  cook  it,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  an  agent.  We 
are  sending  all  over  this  State  circulars  to  every  fruit  grower  requesting 
him  to  take  stock  to  raise  this  fund,  and  to  try  and  relieve  California  of  her 
dried  fruits,  and  thereby  get  a  market  for  this  most  valuable  industry. 


BLAOK-ENOT. 

Mb.  Motheral;  There  is  another  resolution  I  would  like  to  present, 
in  relation  to  the  black -knot: 

Raolvtd,  That  a  disease  known  as  the  hlack-fcnot,  on  nursery  stock  and  vines,  is  being 
(tattered  over  this  State.  That  it  should  receive  the  attention  of  this  Convention,  and 
b«  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  fruit  growers,  and  such  measurea  adopted  as  will 
rheck  the  disease. 

Mb,  Wickson:  In  relation  to  the  reading  of  this  resolution,  I  will 
state,  that  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  but 
when  you  go  beyond  the  reading  of  it  you  are  getting  into  deep  water. 
If  there  is  any  relation  between  the  old  black-knot  of  the  plum  and 
cherry  of  the  East,  and  the  black-knot  which  we  find  on  the  roots  of 
nursery  stock  and  grapevines,  we  do  not  know  it.  It  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.  The  cause  of  the  old  black-knot  of  the  plum  is  wel 
understood.  This  fungus  can  be  readily  made  out,  by  one. accustomed 
to  such  investigation,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Microscopic  exami- 
nations of  the  abnormal  growth  on  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  show  that 
grapevines  do  not  contain  such  organisms  as  are  found  in  the  black-knot 
plum.  Now,  when  you  come  to  see  the  so-called  black-knot  at  the  root 
of  the  peach  and  other  trees,  and  of  grapevines,  you  will  find  a  different 
state  of  affairs  existing.  Several  of  us  have  proceeded  upon  the  theo- 
fetical  grounds  that  the  cause  of  that  abnormal  growth  was  a  small 
worm.  Examinations  have  not  borne  out  that  assumption  in  all  cases. 
'  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  examining  those  knots  without  suc- 
■^Sf  or  without  finding  that  worm. 

Mr.  BiocK:  I  have  received  trees  from  different  parties  that  were 
?Bected  with  black-knot,  and  upon  investigation  I  believe  the  cause  of 
"  Was  wet. 

Mr,  Hossmann:  I  have  just  a  little  personal  experience  to  relate  in 
^lation  to  the  black-knot  of  the  grapevine.  I  have  always  looked  for 
j  *  *^'^8s  of  black-knot  either  in  too  close  pruning  of  grapevines,  bring- 
,S  about  stagnation  of  the  sap,  or  early  injury  to  the  root  before  it  has 
^y  developed.     In  1886,  May  1 3th  I  think  it  was,  when  the  black  frost 

fack  our  vineyards  and  killed  all  the  buds  and  shoots  onJi^e  vines,  it 
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was  followed  by  black-knot.     So  my  theory  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  6t\i, 
Sis^the  stagnation  of  the  sap  or  bursting  of  the  sap  vessels. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 


TRAKSPORTATION— {Besumed). 

Resolution  offered  by  S.  J.  Stabler: 


niiea  eiiur4>  uiauiiuiiiiaDou. 
of  our  SWte  may  pe  ^eveioj^  uj  o-,  v— .-b,^---^-^^--  ^     pon,„eToial  interests^ 

mauBtnas  by  dovolopioB  now  lomlOT^  lOT  our  ina.  B  ^^^ 

chants  and  producera  to  ai«nbute  tneu  ^tate  of^Oalifomia  by  encouraging  tbe  baM- 

enhance  the  commercial  Pf  J^g  ""^  ,nd  riiei!  Smi«ititlvc  >y.lem.  ot  m\mh. 

feS'SiranTf^r  £r,S™^~*  miy  ^«  *•'•'«»  "»■  '"••»« 

undertaken  by  said  association. 

Mr.  Stjeim;  I  have  given  this  subject '»»»''«»«« .f""/"-  J'" 
wi^  a  eentleman  on  thi?  floor  yesterday  who  «aid  he  thought  that* 
.  -STrfont  o.ieation  tor  UB  to  cons  der  was  the  cxcluBion  of  JKiiiii 
Tl  Jw7a?,d  whoTa*  a.  a  reLon,  that  the  yelloWB  attacked  the  « 
f„  Jr.  SWe  tat  as  it  did  in  New  Yorli,  and  that  we  would  sntfei  e^ 
Ssf  from  ae  disease.  No.,  I  talte  issue  with  him  in  some  tilings,  »^ 
«ree  eSirely  with  him  in  others.  I  think  the  next  important  quell. 
Jfus  to  coLider  is  that  »f  ""r"""™- ,","' market  tCeS 
vellows  and  raise  good  tait,  and  then  cannot  get  »""'«>  ™™"" 
hfno  ,,se  in  raising  it.    The  Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  ot  this  « 

Si£ste:s^^:hS^ss=^^3 

a  number  ot  years  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  apology  to  m.k.» 
fhes"She°»  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  for  entiei.ing  their  acUoa.  j 
believe  there  is  no  gentleman  in  this  Convention  called  upon  to  apolog 
As  an  old  Californian  I  recollect,  and  so  does  every  old  Oalitornian  hej 
femember  that  tour  men  started  in  here  "-'l"  «»»"»»"'  "S'l, 
Tire'SSl;  that  after  the  first  shoveltul  of  d  rt  l>»d  been  Pitdi^^J^ 
annealed  to  the  Government  tor  mean,  to  build  a  road,  »""i  "ey  re" 
amnt  ot  land  from  the  Government,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  J, 
upTnto  a,  millions;  they  had  no  other  ■JPf.  ,'°^°^v'tbTth.  <5 
other  but  the  proceeds  ot  this  land;  and  therefore  I  Bay  that  the™ 
SnSeS  built  "this  road,  with  *»/-<»P«Xat  „S,t  t^' them  pS 
That  the  law  ot  Congress,  at  the  time  of  that  grant  to  tnem,  w«  ^ 
thS  all  ot  the  lands  of  the  United  States  were  liable  to  preemption  «" 
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le  to  settlers  of  the  United  States  at  $1  25;  but  when  that  concession 
^  8  made  to  this  road  by  Congress,  in  the  same  breath  and  in  the  same 
Tw  they  doubled  the  price  on  the  even  sections,  and  when  they  sold 
hem  to  the  settlers  they  had  to  pay  $2  50  an  acre  for  it.  Therefore,  I 
V  in  equity  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  built  the  road,  with 
the  exception  of  that  nominal  capital.  Our  friend,  Judge  Davis,  will 
,11  you  the  same  thing;  therefore,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  to  them, 
and  I  feel,  as  an  old  citizen  of  the  State  of  California,  that  I  have  a  right, 
in  common  with  you  all,  to  criticise  them  in  any  manner  that  I  choose. 
Now  Mr,  Chairman,  under  this  title  of  transportation,  the  only  solu- 
tion of'this  question,  and  the  only  redress  that  we  can  have,  is  by  a  com- 
peting line  of  railroad  running  from  the  Eastern  States  to  the  tide  waters 
^  this  State;  and  if  the  time  is  ever  ripe  for  it,  it  is  ripe  for  it  now. 
Of  course  we  want  the  Panama  Canal,  hut  at  the  best  that  is  ten  or 
twenty  years  off,  and  our  present  orchards  will  have  run  through  their 
maturity  and  died  before  that  time  comee.  There  are  three  or  four 
lines  of  railroads  anxious  and  willing  and  ready  to  run  a  branch  of 
their  lines  directly  to  San  Francisco.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  has  been  extended  to  California,  and  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  up 
into  Central  California  for  years.  When  they  got  to  Los  Angeles  the 
Southern  Pacific  ran  a  line  to  parallel  them,  so  they  could  come  no 
farther.  That  policy  has  been  pursued  throughout  the  entire  State; 
every  precaution  has  been  taken,  and  every  projected  road,  except  the 
Donahue,  has  been  either  suppressed  by  competition  or  bought  off  or 
paralleled.  The  Rio  Grande,  from  Salt  Lake,  is  willing  to  come  here, 
we  know  that  in  Southern  California  five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  duller, 
and  more  quiet,  and  less  progressive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State; 
but  immediately  upon  the  advent  of  the  Atchison  road,  they  commenced 
to  progress,  and  they  have  progressed  wonderfully  and  marvelously, 
and  now  have  acquired  more  of  a  population  than  any  other  part  of  the 
State  within  the  last  five  years,  and  are  now  most  progressive  and  happy. 
With  the  advent  of  these  roads  we  have  built  a  city  in  a  few  years, 
and  it  is  now  on  the  high  road  to  progress,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest conditions  of  affairs  to  see  our  central  section  of  California  more 
and  more  oppressed  all  the  time,  it  being  the  most  productive  sec- 
tion in  the  State.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  State.  I  have  been  surprised  and  delighted 
iit  the  progress  made  by  this  California  Traffic  Association,  so  called. 
I  aleo  noticed  a  day  or  two  ago  that  it  has  taken  such  form  and 
made  such  progress  that  our  neighboring  States  have  joined  it.  It 
^ms  that  the  little  State  of  Nevada,  not  having  one  tenth  nor  one 
fifteenth  part  of  our  material  wealth  or  prosperity,  has  donated 
*l.038,O00  for  a  competing  railroad.  Now,  while  we  have  been  lying 
'die  and  apathetic,  as  we  have,  this  single  corporation  has  been  going 
ahead  until  it  seems  it  is  going  to  be  the  hardest  kind  of  a  fight. 
.rne  fact  is,  they  are  all  united,  and  are  almost  as  powerful  as  the  State 
IS.  and  unless  the  Convention  and  every  member  of  it  will  come  for- 
*ard  and  join  this  California  Traffic  Association,  or  something  else,  we 
""'1  get  poorer  and  more  enslaved  than  ever.  We  all  know  that  this  is 
*  ^^fy  wealthy  corporation,  and  the  first  members  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  kf^  were  worth  upwards  of  $200,000,000,  and  one  of  its  original 
*-)fi^'^  has  founded  an  institution  of  learning  with  an  endowment  of 
*-^WO.0O0,  and  one  or  two  of  the  members  leave  wealth  of  $70,000,000, 
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^'"IfTo^e    we  keep  our  books,  »■!  "e  estoate  what  we  owe,  and  il 

tj?rfa^„;K4a^u„«.o„.^^^ 

Ipay  ataless  rate     and  the  second  let^^^J^ 

??„rsrBt'»  aoifi  fe^m  I^-^^^^^^ 

Sfa^VE'Se.  ytpVllfr^^m  take  a^U  ».  • 

K?ct„rnSr/rSo'°^s:tSn:::n/i«Trp™^^^^^^ 

.     Xf^mSris^^otttfiry  .end  on'e  delegate,  the  oo,t  of  hi.^."" 
'"£V.»S0K-''l'SftheSd  teelioK  i.  just  coming  „p  again. .  I  am  rejUJ 

men  who  built  it.     Now,  what  assurance  have  we  a  we  'P™"  °"  .   ^ 
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q  uthern  Pacific  ?  We  have  none.  How  much  cheaper  do  the  people 
f  Southern  California  get  their  oranges  to  the  East  than  they  did  under 
the  old  regime  ?  The  only  waj^  to  solve  this  question,  my  friends,  is  the 
governmental  ownership  of  railroads.  It  is  not  right,  my  friends,  to 
lace  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  such  great  temptations,  and  it  is  decid- 
edly contrary  to  either  a  democratic  or  republican  government.  Aus- 
tralia controls  her  railroads,  and  you  can  travel  for  half  a  cent  a  mile 
first  class,  and  they  make  good  profit.  Mark  my  words,  they  will  not 
flffht  one  another,  but  they  will  grind  the  producer  under  their  heel  and 
extract  the  last  cent  from  him,  as  you  do  the  oil  from  an  olive;  they 
are  going  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  it,  and  will  regulate  your  prices. 

Mk.  Kimball  ;  Peach  yellows  affects  only  one  product,  but  transporta- 
tion aJffecta  every  product.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  every  person  here 
ffhen  the  first  carload  of  green  fruit  was  sent  East  for  $1,250,  and  the 
railroad  company  said  it  was  a  loss  to  them.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Grange  in  1878;  I  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions  in  favor 
ofsubsidizingthcTexasRailroadwithmoney,  or  bonds  instead  of  money; 
when  that  resolution  passed,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  voted  for  it 
out  of  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight-  Governor  Stan- 
ford sent  for  me  to  come  to  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets;  I  went  there 
and  saw  Mr,  Crocker,  as  Mr.  Stanford  was  away.  He  asked  me  why  I 
was  oflering  opposition  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  see  why  I  should  not.  I  paid  my  own  money  and 
was  under  no  obligations  to  him  or  anybody  else.  He  said:  "You  will 
never  live  to  see  a  carload  of  green  fruit  taken  across  the  continent  at 
a  leas  price  than  $1,000;  that  it  did  not  pay  expenses."  I  said:  "I  hoped 
I  ahould  live  to  see  that  very  thing  changed,  and  that  you  will,  before 
long,  take  four  carloads  of  ?ru it  tor  $1,000,  instead  of  one."  He  said 
"that  that  was  entirely  impossible,"  of  course.  I  finally  told  him  I 
would  work  to  that  end.  He  said:  "Any  railroad  coining  into  this 
State,  we  propose  to  build  it."  I  only  weighed  ninety-two  pounds  then, 
aud  I  was  sitting  about  ten  feet  from  him  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  and 
I  said;  "Mr.  Crocker,  that  depends — "  "It  depends  upon  what,  sir," 
said  Mr,  Crocker.  "  Which  is  the  smartest  man,  you  or  I."  I  was  pretty 
saucy  for  a  little  fellow,  but  he  made  me  very  angry.  I  stated  "  that 
Iwfore  long  you  will  see  a  road  in  here  of  which  you  will  not  own  one 
spike." 

Mb.  Clayton:  I  believe  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Atchison 
and  Southern  Pacific,  whereby  the  former  keeps  out  of  the  fertile  valleys. 
AH  other  roads  are  kept  out  by  subsidy.  Not  long  ago  I  was  a  member 
M  a  Convention  assembled  at  San  Jose,  We  were  trying  to  get  a  com- 
peting line,  and  I  had  occasion  to  meet  the  Atchison  officials  last  winter, 
^ey  were  very  noncommittal,  but  the  officials  told  me  that  the  Southern 
"aciSc  agreed  to  give  the  Atchison  anything  if  they  would  not  build 
into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  north.  I  certainly  favor  the  resolutions. 
.  Ma.  Buck:  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  organization  in  San  Fran- 
f'sw,  but  there  is  one  thing  about  it  that  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of.  It 
J|»8  been  started  late.  There  are  some  names  in  there  that  I  do  not 
"se  while  there  are  others  that  I  do. 

Motion  carried. 

Mb.  Stabler:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
"aer  this  matter. 

Adopted. 
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COMMITTEE. 


The  Peesident:  I  will  appoint  on  tbat  committee  S.  J.  Stabler,  B.  p. 
Walton,  and  W.  H.  Aiken. 


AJTEimOON  SESSION. 


Convention  called  to  order  at  1 :30  o'clock  p.  m. 
President  Buck  in  the  chair. 

APPOINTMENT   OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments: 

On  Resolutiom. —Keniy  A.  Brainard,  of  San  ,Tos6;  Frank  A.  Kimball, 
of  National  City;  A.  P.  Crane,  of  San  Lorenzo.    ,    ^    ^  , , . 

On  World's  Fair.— 3.  E.  Cutter,  of  Riverside;  J.  R.  Dobbms,  of  San 
Gabriel;  S.  J.  Stabler,  of  Yuba  City;  J.  A.  Clayton,  of  San  Jose;  Geo. 
HuBsmann,  of  Napa.  ,  „,.,.,.      t.    m  nr  i. 

On  Memo^-uils  to  CongresB.—W.  H.  Aiken,  of  Wrights;  B.  F.  Walton, 
of  Marys\-ille;  C.  H.  Allen,  of  San  Jos^.  „    ^    „,  - 

On  Exhibit.— E.  W.  Maslin,  of  San  Francisco;  R.  B.  Blowers,  of 
Woodland;  Leonard  Coates,  of  Napa. 


SMYRNA  PIGS. 
By  G.  C.  KoEDiSQ,  of  Fresno. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  that  the  fig  industry  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  the  orchardists  in  this  State,  their  universal  aim  being  to 
produce  a  fruit  which  would  compare  favorably  with,  if  not  equal,  tne 
world-renowned  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce,  known  as  such  tor  more  tJian 
two  thousand  years,  and  described  by  the  early  authors  of  the  ancien 
Greek  era.  Scientists  of  a  later  date  have  often  attempted  to  discover 
the  secrets  surrounding  the  production  of  this  fruit,  but  thus  far  nme 
have  succeeded  in  unraveling  and  explaining  its  mysteries  for  praatm 
use  It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  how,  m  this  long  lapse  ot  tiffl^ 
Smyrna  has  managed  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  fig  ("^sineBS, » 
undoubtedly  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  southern  portionol  f  Janw 
ttiust  have  equal  facilities  in  soil  and  climate  for  the  production  ot  n^ 
but  none  of  these  countries,  though  growing  numerous  kinds  oi  "B 
fruit,  for  food  and  for  table  use,  have  ever  succeeded  m  producing  a  dn™ 
fig  that  can  compete  with  Smyrna;  and  any  one  inquiring  for  first  cia* 
dned  fruit  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  is  always  directed  to  A"^ 
Minor,  as  the  only  place  where  it  can  be  obtained  m  its  weU-known  p-" 

^  Am'^ng  those  who  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  country  in  *^ 
fig  business  I  may  say  that  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery  has  done  a  ci' 
siderable  share  by  importing  and  planting  numerous  varieties  ot  cui^s- 
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from  Smyrna  and  other  places,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  two  years 
that  any  practical  results  have  followed  its  exertions-  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  White  Adriatic  variety  it  was  thought  the  problem  had 
been  solved,  and  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  kind  produces  one 
of  the  finest  of  table  fruits,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that 
ichen  dried  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  imported  fig  from 
Smyrna,  lacking  in  its  most  essential  points,  viz.:  tenderness  of  skin  and 
flavor.  The  early  conviction  of  this  truth  induced  the  proprietor  of  the 
above  nursery  to  send  his  foreman,  W.  C.  West,  in  the  year  1886,  to 
Smyrna,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  fig  business  on  the  spot,  and 
to  obtain  a  variety  of  cuttings,  and  all  possible  information  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  business  in  this  State.  Mr.  West  remained  in 
Smyrna  four  months,  and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
securing  several  thousand  of  the  Smyrna  fig  cuttings,  as  well  as  quite  a 
number  of  the  wild  figs  and  a  few  of  such  varieties  as  are  grown  for 
home  consumption,  some  being  used  in  the  green  state  and  others  dried. 
Mr.  West's  trip  and  experiences  will  probably  be  of  interest,  and  the 
following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter  of  November  6, 1886: 

I  am  having  no  end  of  trouble.  I  find  I  have  been  watched  by  the  people  here  since 
firatlanding;  the  parlies  from  whom  I  first  engaged  cutting  haverefnsed  to  let  me  have 
any  at  any  price  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  went  to  the  American  Consnl  for 
assistance;  be  informed  me  that  1  could  only  obtain  the  cuttings  throngh  aforeign  resident, 
Smyrna  people  were  very  much  opposed  to  sending  cuttings  of  any  kind  out  of  the 
...  r__  t r '^"---1.    Seeing  the  utter  uselessness  ol  trying  tr  " 


tingsdirectly,  Ltook  out  a  hunting  license,  and  with  L.  ^ 
trip.  I,  with  Mr.  Hall,  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  a 
for  tlie  interior,  and  was  successful  in  getting  cuttings 
"-="—"■ 'n).    I  did  not  appear  *      ' 


t  which  I  had  usedon  afornier 
eroi'vearain  Smyrna,  started 
Bjrbell  (this  is  the  valley  where 
" ^  all,  but  was  shooting  in 


..    . „ . J. , J  ,  _ i  paclted  with  aawdiist .., 

!3  lined  witli  tliick  paper,  and  shipped  on  a  steamer  bound  for  London.    With  the 
aairiatance  of  Mr.  Van  Lennip  I  secured  the  wild  fig  cuttings,  and  also  quite  a  number  of 


After  West's  departure  the  following  appeared  in  the  "Oriental 
Advertiser,"  published  in  Constantinople,  of  December  18,  1886,  from 
their  Smyrna  '     ' 


sm  n  °^^^  iies.T  people  exclaim  "1  don't  care  a  fig,"  as  if  they  considered  a  fig  a  very 
small  matter.  Our  American  cousins,  however,  look  at  it  from  a  different,  that  is  to  say, 
"om  a  commercial  point  of  view.  We  always  thought  the  lig  growers  of  Asia  Mim.r 
„f  f  ]P»lpus  of  any  foreign  competition,  and  we  gave  them  credit  for  a  certain  amount 
nr  I?''^W''t  and  worldiv  wisdom ;  but  we  find  that  it  requires  bnt  little  of  the  eold  dnst 
Jl'J'^j^^^Wofid  to  blind  them  to  their  own  interests.  The  Americans  have  just  snc- 
™uea  m  playing  upon  the  dozing  Smyruaitea  a  trick  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  seri- 
v'"i,°'>*3«eQce.  Some  three  months  a^  Mr.  W.  C.  West,  of  the  Fancher  Creek 
rntti;^'  V^sno.  come  to  Smyrna  to  make  a  study  of  the  Smyrna  tig,  and  also  secure 
West  n    M  variety  for  propagation  in  California.    Fortunately  for  his  object  Mr. 

yeais  nl'tk  ^"^'"'  i^Ade  the  acquaintance  of  an  Englishman,  a  resident  of  over  twenty 

^ij'';''!' out  whose  assistance  he  would  scarcely  have  succeeded. 
iniii.Hi^"  £."''  ^y  '''8  energy  and  determination,  brought  the  afliiir  to  a  successful  ter- 
W  ahn  iu  ^si'ips  the  iigs,  he  t«ok  cuttings  of  other  plants.  This  little  incident  serves 
Bv  ihi„  ..  "  *tie  Smyrnaites  ought  not  to  be  so  indifferent  to  such  important  matters. 
Smvfn..  ?  Mr.  West  is  on  his  way  home  with  his  cuttings,  and,  for  the  sate  of  the 
is  very  si-  h  .*■  '*  "-  *"  ^^  ^OP^  'hat  the  fig  will  not  take  in  California,  though  the  chance 
'*''  "El*i  i"  i.^*^  ^'  does,  however,  America  will  supply  the  European  marltet  with  bet- 
Kitten  kit  i'"""  Sinyrna  ever  produced.  Another  matter  which  should  not  be  for- 
I'»ctiBB  T^  ^"lerican  machinery  will,  no  doubt,  take  the  place  of  macual  labor  in 
refienij*'  /he  prospect  of  losing  the  fig  trade  is  a  sad  one,  and  should  provide  tbod  tbr 

(Wedo  n.      "'"'  '''^  ^^  '^^  produce  in  Asia  Minor. 
«c.,  wilf    '"^uite  agree  with  our  correspondent,  for  a  Smyrna-grown  fig,  pomegranate, 
"  never  be  anything  else,  namely ,\he  best  in  the  world.    Seeds  and  cuttings  may 


le 
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be  taken  to  America  or  elsewhere,  but  a  foreign  Boil  will 

noiirislinient  and  strength  to  the  new  produce  so  that  ]__   _ _. ^ 

between  it  and  the  old.  At  the  same  time  our  correspondent  ia,  no  doubt,  rieht  ab™ 
the  want  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  those  who  run  a  great  risk  in  jeopardising  the 
Smyrna  fig  trade.— Ed.  "  Oriental  Advertiser."] 

After  a  journey  of  seven  months,  the  cuttings  arrived  in  Fresno  May 
24th  in  good  condition.  Much  to  my  surprise,  most  of  them  had  sent 
out  numerous  roots  into  the  sawdust,  which  was  still  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion, having  no  doubt  absorbed  moisture  during  the  transit  across  the 
Atlantic.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  not  more  than  about 
one  third  of  the  cuttings  grew,  the  warm  weather  having  ah-eady  com- 
menced, and  were  planted  out  in  the  orchard  at  the  Fancher  Creek  Nur- 
sery the  following  year,  where  the  trees  are  now  growing  vigorously  b 
light,  sandy,  and  well-di-ained  soil.  The  Smyrna  fig  grows  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Aidin  Valley,  distant  about  seventy  miles  from  the  coiat, 
and  compriseB  the  following  districts:  Erbeli,  Nazli,  Denizli,  Balachich, 
and  Aidin  proper;  but  the  choicest  figs  are  produced  in  Erbeli,  although 
the  other  districts  grow  a  fig  almost  equally  as  good.  There  has  been  no 
regular  system  followed  in  planting  fig  orchards,  each  grower  following 
his  own  fancy  and  ideas,  the  average  distance  being  about  thirty  feet. 
In  the  orchards  set  out  in  recent  years,  however,  the  trees  are  planted 
fifty  feet  apart  each  way,  and  are  trimmed  four  and  one  half  to  five  feel 
high,  so  as  to  allow  the  cultivator  to  circulate  under  them  without 
hinderance;  the  trees  having  been  trimmed  to  their  proper  height,  are 
never  pruned  unless  the  interior  becomes  too  crowded  with  branches,  in 
which  case  they  are  removed  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
orchards  are  well  cultivated,  but  are  plowed  shallow  and  are  kept  clean 
of  weeds,  the  object  being  to  have  the  ground  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  figs  can  be  easily  found  when  the  fruit  ripens  and  drops.  The  beat 
figs  are  grown  in  the  valleys,  though  the  orchards  sometimes  extend  up 
into  the  foothills  for  a  short  distance. 

Heavy  argillaceous  soils  are  not  suited  to  the  fig,  the  soil  {a  sample 
taken  from  Erbeli,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention)  resembling 
very  much  the  sandy  soils  to  be  found  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The 
trees  are  irrigated  during  the  first  two  years  only,  it  being  claimed  that 
after  that  no  water  is  necessary,  as  the  fig  succeeds  just  as  well  without 
and  to  water  the  trees  when  in  bearing  would  ruin  the  crop.  IrrigatioD 
ia  practiced  in  the  same  primitive  manner  as  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago,  water  being  carried  to  the  trees  in  goat-skin  sacks.  The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  said  to  be  o£  a  greenish  yellow  color;  the  pulp  seems  to  vary  u> 
difi'erent  soils,  in  some  being  amber,  others  of  a  pinkish  shade;  althougli 
when  dried,  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  fi'uit,  as  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  flavor  or  external  appearance.  There  are  a  great  ma"? 
varieties  of  figs  grown  in  Smyrna,  but  there  ia  only  one  kind  whic'' 
produces  the  dried  fig  of  commerce.  When  the  fig  is  ripe  it  drops  B 
the  ground  (it  is  never  pulled  nor  cut  from  the  trees)  of  its  own  aocoiH 
at  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness;  if  gathered  too  soon  it  ia  worthie*j 
Every  morning  and  evening  the  figs  that  have  dropped  are  gathered  ano 
are  taken  to  the  drying-ground,  which  is  usually  a  space  among  the  H 
trees  where  some  have  failed  to  grow.  A  sort  of  hay,  or  more  propenJi 
a  rush,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  Aidin  Valley,  is  spread  on  the  g^^^ 
in  rows  abont  four  feet  wide,  two  inches  deep,  and  a  space  is  left  hetff^ 
each  row  three  feet  in  width  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  handli"* 
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the  fruit-  Th^  ^S^  ^^^  ^i<i  on  this  bed  of  rushes  so  that  they  will  not 
touch  each  other,  no  particular  care  being  taken  whether  the  eye  is  up 
or  down,  as  the  fig  is  about  half  dried  when  it  drops  from  the  tree.  After 
the  figs  are  spread  out  they  are  not  touched  until  fully  dried,  which 
lakM  about  five  days.  There  is  really  no  necessity  for  further  hand- 
ling, as  the  hot  air  circulates  freely  above  and  below  the  fig,  and  dries 
it  equally  on  all  sidea.  The  figs,  when  dried,  are  collected  in  baskets 
and  carried  to  a  shed,  where  they  are  deposited  in  large  heaps,  then 
sorted  in  three  grades.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  put  in  goat-skin  sacks  and 
taken  by  camels  to  the  nearest  shipping  points.  No.  3  consists  of  the 
fforthlesB  and  split  figs,  and  are  used  for  distilling  purposes.  The  Smyrna 
fig  only  bears  one  crop  annually;  that  is,  only  one  crop  which  matures 
fruit.  The  figs  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  are  fertilized  in  Jnly, 
and  mature  their  fruit  from  August  15th  to  October  1st,  As  to  the 
growing  of  the  wild,  or  caprificus,  I  shall  make  reference  when  I  take 
up  the  subject  of  caprification. 

QBADING   AND  PACKING, 

Goat-skin  sacks  are  used  for  the  shipping  of  the  dried  figs,  because  the 
fiber  from  an  ordinary  sack  would  adhere  to  the  figs,  which  are  sticky 
and  sugary,  while  goat-skin  sacks  leave  them  perfectly  clean.  The 
figs  on  arrival  at  the  railroad  depot  in  the  city  of  Smyrna  are  loaded  on 
camels  and  distributed  to  the  different  packing  houses,  or,  if  not  con- 
signed, are  taken  to  the  fig  market  to  be  disposed  of  at  auction. 
The  packing  houses  are  all  large  establishments,  employing  from  three 
to  four  hundred  men  and  women,  who  are  paid  according  to  their 
expertness.  The  layer  packers  receive  the  highest  wages — from  75  cents 
to  Kl  25  per  day;  sorters,  mostly  women,  are  paid  20  cents  a  day.  The 
figB  when  brought  to  the  packing  houses  are  emptied  out  of  the  sacks  in 
large  heaps,  around  which  are  seated  women  with  stone  jars  near  them 
filled  with  sea  water.  These  women  grade  and  supple  the  figa.  The 
salt  water  ia  used  to  prevent  the  figs  from  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and 
also  to  assist  in  suppling.  The  grader  takes  up  a  fig,  closes  the  hand 
over  it,  turns  it  once  or  twice,  then  pulls  it  until  it  ie  shaped  like  a  bag. 
This  handling  of  the  fig  leaves  it  very  soft  and  pliable,  and  it  is  now 
^gam  graded  by  pitching  it  into  basket  No.  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  according  to 
its  quality.  These  baskets  are  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  with 
sides  about  four  inches  high,  and  when  filled  are  taken  to  the  packing- 
foomsj  which  are  long  and  narrow,  being  from  eighteen  feet  to  twenty 

eet  wide,  with  narrow  benches  about  three  feet  from  the  wall  on  each 

Sloe  running  the  length  of  the  room,  with  one  row  of  packers  on  each 

.'  leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  center  of  the  room  for  the  con- 

enience  of  the  boys  bringing  in  the  figa  and  taking  away  the  packed 

Wat "  *^^  ^snch  within  reach  of  each  man  are  placed  stone  jars  of  sea 
tg  '''I'!  which  are  leaves  of  the  laurel  left  there  to  moisten;  the  packer 
Ha  v^  hands  very  wet  by  frequent  dipping  in  the  jars.  The  men 
ZJvJ^^  No-  1  all  sit  together,  likewise  Nos,  2  and  S;  the  No.  4  is  not 
Qsea,  but  is  pressed  in  drums.  When  a  basket  of  No.  1  is  placed 
and  D  *  P*"^^"^  ^^  grades  the  figs  a^ain  by  taking  all  the  best  figs  out 
to  y***^^^^  those  remaining  to  No.  2  packer,  who  again  selects  and  passes 
■  0-  i  those  which  do  not  suit  him.     The  figs  are  put  up  in  half- 
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pound  and  twenty-pound  boxes.  The  packer  takes  a  fig  out  of  the 
basket  before  him,  squeezes  it  flat,  and  by  using  Mb  thumb  and  foi^, 
finger  of  each  hand  be  brings  the  stem  of  the  fig  on  the  upper  side,  anj 
the  eye,  or  ostilum,  underneath;  he  then  pulls  the  fig  as  much  as  posBi. 
ble,  squeezing  it  very  thin;  then  again  takes  the  fig  in  both  hands,  witt 
the  stem  end  turned  down,  the  thumbs  being  pressed  closely  together 
on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  two  forefingers  placed  firmly  against  the 
fig  underneath.  Still  pressing  the  thumbs  down  he  gradually  drawj 
them  in  opposite  directions,  and  splits  the  fig  by  this  process  from  the 
stem  to  the  eye;  then  turning  the  stem  towards  him  he  straightens  the 
fig  out,  making  the  sides  nearly  square,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  in 
the  box.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  packing,  the  object  beingto 
have  the  bottom  layer  look  as  well  as  the  top,  should  the  box  be  opened 
from  the  bottom,  I  have  examined  large  boxes  of  Smyrna  figs,  and 
have  found  without  exception  one  layer  packed  just  like  the  other. 

The  lines  between  the  layers  could  not  be  straighter,  even  if  they  had 
been  ruled;  this  mode  of  packing  cannot  be  done,  however,  unless  the 
fig  has  been  split,  thus  permitting  the  drawing  of  the  fig  out  until  it  is 
almost  twice  its  original  size.  After  the  first  layer  ie  packed,  the  box  is 
changed  ends,  the  next  layer  being  packed  the  other  way,  and  so  on 
until  the  box  is  fiilled.  In  the  top  layer,  which  ie  almost  one  fourth  d. 
an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  box,  four  or  five  leav^  of  the  bay  laurel 
(Laurisnobilis)  are  placed,  TheboxeSjWithoutlids,  are  then  taken  by  ths 
boys  and  placed  in  stacks  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
weight  of  the  boxes  presses  the  figs  down,  so  that  the  lid  can  be  nailed 
on  without  any  difficulty.  No  presses,  no  machinery  of  any  kind  ate 
used;  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand;  this  mode  of  packing  is  called 
"  Elem^ -pulled  figs,"  Eleme  meaning  selected,  and  pulled  meaning  the 
pulling  they  go  through  in  packing.  The  majority  of  the  figs  are  packed 
this  way,  the  trade  demanding  it,  but  by  far  the  most  sensible  is  the 
bag-shaped  packing;  the  figs  are  not  pulled,  but  are  placed  in  boxes  in 
square  form,  which  is  a  much  cleaner  method  of  packing  than  the  other- 
The  residents  of  Smyrna  have  a  very  decided  antipathy  to  the  pulled 
figs,  most  likely  on  account  of  the  filthiness  of  the  lower  classes  of  Turks, 
who  do  the  packing.  We  would  do  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  natives  in  purchasing  the  imported  fag  only  when  paciea 
bag-shape,  and  thus  encourage  this  mode  of  packing. 

CAPBIPICATION. 

This,  the  most  important  step  necessary  to  produce  the  Smyrna  fig. 
has  been  a  subject  more  discussed  than  any  other  in  connection  with  i'- 
It  has  had  but  few  advocates,  most  of  our  horticulturists  being  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  itwasa  worn-out  custom,  which  had  bef" 
revived  here  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  newspaper  notoriety- 
That  caprification  is  still  practiced  in  Smyrna;  that  it  has  been  a  custom 
carried  down  from  a  time  long  before  the  Christian  era  and  ever  sin« 
the  Smyrna  fig  has  been  an  article  of  commerce,  is  an  established  i^^'- 
of  which  none  who  have  read  any  of  the  old  works  on  horticulture  ea^ 
express  a  doubt.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  of  all  the  varieties  of  fiS? 
have  growing  at  the  nursery,  the  Smyrna  are  the  only  ones  which  ^q^^ 
caprification  to  mature  fruit,  all  the  other  varieties  maturing  their  ft"! 
without  having  the  flowers  fertilized;  but  stili  the  latter,  looking  at  i 
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from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  are  not  perfect,  the  seeds  being  all  hollow, 
contain  no  germ,  and  if  planted  would  not  germinate.  Nature  is  often 
mvsterious  in  her  workings,  and  it  does  seem  strange  indeed  that  this  one 
variety  should  not  mature  fruit  unless  the  seeds  are  fertilized.  Expe- 
rience, however,  has  taught  the  fig  growers  of  Smyrna  that  unless  they 
have  the  wild  figs  placed  among  their  Smyrna  figs  the  crop  is  a  failure; 
aod  in  years  when  the  wild  fig  crop  is  scarce,  caused  by  early  frosts  or 
other  climatic  conditions,  the  wild  figs  command  a  very  high  price,  and 
are  sold  in  the  villages  as  merchandise.  The  caprifigs  are  not  generally 
grown  in  the  orchards,  but  in  the  hills,  and  where  they  are  grown  receive 
very  little  attention.  One  tree  of  the  caprifig  is  considered  sufficient  to 
fecundate  several  hundred  trees  of  the  female  fig. 

The  orchardists  of  Smyrna  can  give  no  clear  explanation  for  the  neces- 
gity  of  hanging  the  caprifig  on  the  branches  of  the  Smyrna,  but  they 
invariably  assert  that  unless  this  method  is  strictly  followed  there  will 
be  no  ripe  fruit.  The  fig  growers  of  Smyrna  are  evidently  not  a  class 
of  people  who  make  it  an  object  to  investigate  the  wonderful  workings 
of  nature,  but  they  accept  the  gifts  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  right 
which  they  think  Providence  should  have  bestowed  upon  them.  Cali- 
fornia horticulturists,  however,  they  will  find  do  not  look  upon  a  subject 
of  such  a  vast  importance  with  the  same  indilference,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  predict  the  successful  production  of  the  Smyrna  fig  in  such  quan- 
tities in  a  few  years  hence  (if  brains  and  intelligence  play  any  part  in 
the  success  which  has  thus  far  followed  the  efforts  of  our  leading  horti- 
culturists) that  will  make  the  editor  of  the  "Oriental  Advertiser" 
believe  that  after  all  his  correspondent  did  not  miss  the  mark  very  far 
when  he  prophesied  "  California  would  soon  become  a  rival  of  Smyrna 
in  the  successful  production  and  exportation  of  the  genuine  Smyrna 
fig,"  The  caprifig  and  the  Smyrna  fig  stand  in  the  relation  of  male  and 
female  to  each  other,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  the  wild  fig, 
being  called  the  male,  its  flowers  are  not  all  male,  nor  are  those  of  the 
other  all  female,  for  they  contain  both  male  and  female,  the  former  pre- 
dominating in  the  second  crop  of  the  wild  fig. 

To  properly  understand  caprification,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
pollen  is  carried  to  the  female  fig,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  explain 
the  construction  of  the  caprificus.  This  fruit,  known  as  a  fig,  though 
Worthless  as  food,  is  really  a  hollow  inflorescence,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hypauthodium  being  lined  with  female  flowers,  which  are  mature  when 
the  eye  of  the  young  fig  opens;  while  the  male  flowers,  occupying  a 
^mited  zone  near  the  eye  of  the  fig,  mature  later,  when  the  fig  is  ripe, 
ine  caprifig  ripens  three  crops  annually,  the  first  appearing  in  April,  the 
fBcondin  June,  and  the  third  in  August,  the  second  and  third  crops 
wgjnning  to  flower  when  the  previous  one  is  ripe.  The  wild  fig,  as 
*I[  ae  the  cultivated,  is  moniEcious,  and  also  markedly  protogynous 
fc  f  ■^■'^'^^^  plants  are  those  in  which  the  stigma  has  lost  its  capacity 
d/Jf^i  "^^  when  the  pollen  matures,  so  that  the  fertilization  must 

KM^  t  b"^  the  pollen  from  other  sources).  The  propagation  of  the  fig 
,j  P  ™*^B  place  in  the  following  manner:  The  female  wasp  forces  its 
tbg  ^™  ^^^  ^088  of  its  wings,  into  the  fruit  of  the  caprificus  through 
flow  *'^^  ostolium,  or  eye,  and  lays  eggs  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female 
*ach  '^  ^^^''^^D  the  nucleus  and  the  integument,  placing  one  e^  only  in 
In  '  *"'i  tben  dies  within  the  fig  to  which  it  has  intrusted  its  offspring. 
flQ^^^*l"i^fiee  of  the  puncture  made  by  the  female  wasp,  the  female. 
3  m  the  fig  enlarge  after  the  manner  of  a  gall,  and  in  place  of  itsi  ^ 
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own  embryo  in  the  ovary  the  wasp  embryo  develops.  Although  the  fig, 
are  protogynous,  the  waep  is  protandrous  (that  is,  the  male  matures 
before  the  femaJe).  The  wingless  male  insects  are  the  first  to  appea, 
They  gnaw  their  way  into  the  ovaries  in  which  the  female  lie,  impreg. 
nate  them,  and  then  perish  within  the  fig  in  which  they  were  born.  The 
winged  female  then  escapes  by  widening  the  passage  made  by  the  males 
and  either  enters  the  following  crop  of  the  capr^cue,  when  the  same 
process  aa  the  above  described  takes  place,  or,  if  the  fmit  has  been 
removed  before  and  hung  in  the  branches  of  the  Smyrna  tree,  the  wagp 
forces  its  way  through  the  eye  of  the  female  fig,  then  in  proper  state  of 
maturity  to  admit  its  entrance,  and  in  its  endeavor  to  lay  e^,  and  ladeo 
with  pollen  obtained  in  its  outward  passage  Irom  the  caprifig,  fertilijej 
the  female  flowers  and  perishes,  leaving  no  offspring;  as  in  the  cultivated 
fig,  the  female  flowers  are  so  constructed  that  the  wasp  is  prevented  from 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  proper  place.  The  prevailing  practice  in  Smyrw 
is  to  attach  two  caprifigs  to  each  end  of  a  rush,  and  from  three  to  four 
are  hung  in  each  tree. 

All  the  figs  thus  fertilized  will  mature  good,  edible  fruit  with  solid 
seeds,  while  those  escaping  fertilization  do  not  develop,  and  are  wortt- 
less,  and  drop  to  the  ground  when  about  the  size  of  a  Damson  plum. 

My  own  experience  with  the  Smyrna  and  caprifig  generally  confirnM. 
the  above-mentioned  reports,  and  differ  only  in  some  minor  details, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  my  trees  are  too  young  to  pro- 
duce fully  developed  fruit.  One  year  ago  the  two  varieties  firnited,  the 
wild  figs  ripening  from  June  15th  to  July  1st,  and  the  Smyrna  was  then 
the  size  of  a  plum,  the  female  flowers  being  at  this  time  in  proper  state 
of  maturity  to  receive  the  pollen.  Not  having  the  Blastophaga,  I 
decided  to  try  an  experiment,  although  I  felt  extremely  doubtful  of  suc- 
cess. I  opened,  however,  quite  a  number  of  wild  figs,  shook  the  poUen 
into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  then  rubbing  a  wooden  toothpick  in  thb 
pollen,  introduced  it  into  the  orifice  of  the  fig.  Of  the  four  figs  fertiUzed 
every  one  matured,  while  all  the  other  figs  on  the  tree,  when  only  half 
grown,  dried,  shriveled  up,  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  After  the  frait* 
were  dried  I  carefully  examined  them,  and  to  my  surprise  found  a  large 
number  of  the  seeds  perfect;  that  is,  had  a  seed  germ.  On  tasting  them 
I  found  the  flavor  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  imported  article, 
though  not  fully  equal  to  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  only  a  poriiM 
of  the  female  flowers  had  developed  seeds  as  a  result  of  the  rude  inann« 
of  fertilization.  This  experiment  proves  conclusively  to  my  own  mino 
that  the  wild  fig  and  the  Blastophaga  are  necessary  for  the  productioi 
of  the  Smyrna  fig.  The  figs  in  the  green  state  are  palatable,  but  it  ^ 
only  after  being  dried  that  they  acquire  that  fine,  aromatic  flavor  whi«i 
entitled  them  to  be  called  the  "king"  of  all  dried  fruits. 

This  year  I  repeated  the  experiments  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  ani' 
succeeded  in  obtaining  one  hundred  and  fifty  iruits.  Several  gentlem*" 
who  are  now  present  have  tasted  them,  and  will,  I  believe,  testify  i" 
their  well-defined  resemblance  in  flavor  to  the  imported  article,  Thej* 
is  not  the  slighteet  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have  in  California  tW 
true  Smyrna  variety,  as  well  as  the  wild,  or  caprifig,  and  all  that  « 
necessary  for  the  successful  production  of  this  most  delicious  of  drif^ 
fruits  is  the  little  wasp,  "  Blastophaga."  Some  very  valuable  parasil 
for  the  destruction  of  scale  insects  have  been  successfully  imported  i" 
this  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Blastophaga  should  ^ 
be  introduced.     If  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  the  Director  of  t" 
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lOT-icultural  Department,  or  probably  better,  the  Director  of  the  Ento- 
mological Department  at  Washington,  could  be  interested  in  this  matter, 
T  believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  out  the  insect  in  a  live 
condition.  We  as  individuals  can,  of  course,  import  the  insect,  but  the 
government,  through  its  departments,  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
success. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that 
brides  the  Smyrna  and  wild  figs,  we  also  imported  the  following  varie- 
tiea:  Cassaba  and  Bardadjik,  and  three  other  sorts  of  which  I  have  no 
description,  None  of  these  varieties  will  produce  fruit  unless  the 
flowers  are  fertilized,  the  truit  falling  off  prematurely  if  not  caprified. 

The  Cassaba  fig  is  small,  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  the  pulp  is 
of  a  highly  colored  red  tint;  is  for  table  use,  and  does  not  dry  well. 
Bardadjik  has  a  longer  stem  than  the  Aidin  fig,  is  pyriform,  and  is 
shaped  very  much  like  a  water  jar,  from  which  it  derives  its  name;  the 
skin  is  yellowish  green,  the  pulp  of  a  greenish  tint;  the  fruit  is  delicious 
when  green,  and  when  dried  is  preferred  by  the  Smyrna  residents  to 
the  Aidin  fig.     When  dried  the  fig  is  small,  but  is  very  highly  flavored. 

California  stands  to-day  as  the  only  rival  of  Europe  in  the  successful 
production  of  raisins,  olives,  wine,  and  prunes,  figs  being  the  only  staple 
product  wanting  in  the  list,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  yeare  when  it  can 
be  included. 


THE   XICABA.OUA   CANAL. 

Mr.  Clayton  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  conatruction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  of  the  ntmoat  importance  to 
the  Padfic  Coast,  and  especially  to  California,  in  giving  speedy  communication  with 
oiir  Eastern  cities,  and  witti  Europe;  and  whereaa,  the  ownership  of  the  same  by  the 
United  States  is,  in  our  judgment,  an  absolute  necessity  to  tiie  future  welfare  of  that  part 
of  tlie  United  States  lying  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  therefore,  be  it 

wwoJied.  That  this  Convention  recommend  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress to  urge  the  building  thereof  by  our  Government,  or  to  furnisli  aid  to  the  present 
company  by  guaranteeing  their  bonds  to  a  Bnfficient  amount  to  pay  for  its  immediate 
construction. 


Mb,  Buck;  I  wish  to  ask  those  committees  that  I  have  appointed  to 
feport  at  the  evening  session. 


?   COMMITTEE   ON   MB,   LUEIN's 


jij^?-  P?'^n»BBr.-  Your  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  paper  of 
d(.n.r„  J '°i  ^"'^  *°  recommend  such  action  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  presented 
^S'^"'^«i herewith  offer  the  following: 
»nrt^^l.^_  ?f  **'?  ^i'  Growers'  Convention  heartily  indorse  the  plan  ot  Mr.  Lubin, 


our  f^i^"'?**^*™'''  tiieprobsblesoTutionof  the  moat  difficult  problem  connected  witli 
lo„  ^''Mttstry,  viz.,  the  disposition  ofour  fruit  at  a  profit  to  the  producer  and  at  a 
iierehams      *''*  consumer,  without  the  intervention  of  middle  men  or  coniraifialon 

oreSf^?'  ^^^^  ""^  esperiment  be  first  tried  In  San  Francisco  by  some  local  county 
'o"anv,i!.'''^"'J*"tt"*™0''3l  support  of  this  Fruit  Growers' Convention  be  pledged 
•    "^  an  organisation  as  will  undertake  the  experiment. 


N.  W.  MOTHERAL, 
P.  W.  BUTLER, 
D.  LUBIK, 

JOHN  MARKBLEY, 


^^Port  adopted. 


5R^ 
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FRUIT  CONSUMPTION— HOW  TO  INCREASE  IT. 
Bv  C.  H.  Allem,  of  San  Josf. 

I  have  been  invited  to  prepare  an  essay  for  tliis  assembly  upon  the 
subject,  "  How  to  increase  the  consumption  of  California  fruit."  When 
I  accepted  that  invitation  I  fully  intended  to  prepare  a  paper,  but  dutint 
the  four  or  five  days  I  had  in  which  I  expected  to  perform  that  dutj^ 
the  "  grip "  got  hold  of  rae,  and  I  could  do  nothing  but  think,  and  nol 
much  of  that,  so  I  appear  without  a  paper. 

Political  economy,  in  treating  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  objects 
of  his  desire,  divides  the  subject  into  three  distinct  branches:  Produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption.  The  division  is  a  natural  one, and 
one  i  think  that  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  observe;  in  fact,  one  which  ne 
have  observed  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  It  is  not  strange  thai 
in  a  State  like  this,  new  as  we  are,  that  the  first  division  should  have 
absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  attention  of  such  a  body  as  this;  in  fact, 
nine  tenths  of  the  deliberations  of  the  horticultural  meetings  are  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  production.  How  can  we  produce  the  beet  fruit?  Hob 
shall  we  prepare  it  for  the  market?  What  are  the  courses  we  BhaU 
take  up  for  the  production?  and  subjects  of  that  nature.  All  these 
belong  under  the  general  head  of  production. 

The  second  subject,  the  matter  of  distribution,  has,  at  this  meeting, 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  How,  after  the  fruit  has  been  pro- 
duced, after  it  has  been  prepared  for  market,  shall  it  be  distributed? 
These,  as  I  say,  we  have  already  discussed;  they  have  formed  a  larg* 
part  of  the  discussions  of  to-day. 

To  the  third,  the  matter  of  fruit  consumption,  we  have  given  very 
little  attention,  and  for  the  short  time  I  occupy  your  attention  I  deate 
to  speak  almost  entirely  upon  "  fruit  consumption." 

It  is  no  use  for  us  to  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit,  if  we  cannot 
find  a  market  tor  it  when  it  is  produced;  and  the  making  of  our  marteli 
and  the  making  of  our  fruit  ao  well  known  that  it  will  command  a 
market,  or  that  it  will  be  demanded  in  the  market,  is,  of  course,  a  vital 
question  for  us.  The  matter  of  production  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  are  now  anxious  for  the  market.  It  ia  not  many  years 
ago  when  the  same  crop  that  was  produced  upon  my  place  was  taken 
off  of  my  hands  by  dealers  in  San  Jose  at  17  cents  per  pound-  At  thaj 
time  we  did  not  need  to  discuss  the  question  of  fruit  consumption.  All 
the  fruit  that  could  be  raised  was  consumed  right  around  there.  1h.&t 
was  no  trouble  about  marketing  it.  The  crop  this  year  hangs  fire  at  a 
or  5  j  cents  per  pound  for  dried  fruit.  Now,  that  shows  that  the  produc- 
tion has  increased  far  beyond  the  point  of  consumption.  Now,  how  shall 
we  increase  the  amount  of  fruit  consmnption?  In  the  first  place,  "^ 
fruit,  if  we  want  it  readily  marketed,  must  be  honest  fruit.  It  must  w 
put  on  the  market  and  be  what  it  is  claimed  to  be.  We  are  making  the 
fmit  better  and  better  ei'ery  year.  The  prunes  I  have  been  prepaf' 
this  year  are  far  better  thaji  the  pmnes  I  got  17  cents  per  pound  for  * 
number  of  years  ago.  I  have  learned  more  about  it;  they  are  j"^* Jj 
nice  as  they  were  then.  But  our  fruit  trade  has  been  sadly  interfewj 
with,  because  our  fruit  growers  and  fruit  dealers,  forsooth,  are  not  aJJ 
honest  men.  Not  many  yeari?  ago,  when  there  was  a  great  demand  ^ 
the  Yellow  Egg  plum,  the  fruit  growers  in  our  part  of  the  State  pol*^ 
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their  prunes  not 

the  canneries.     Ihese 


s  half  or  two  thirds  grown,  and  sold  them  to 
ned  and  sent  East  for  the  "  Yellow  Egg 


nlum."  There  was  an  immediate  gain  of  3  cents  per  pound,  but  it  par- 
alyzed the  trade  for  Egg  plums,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  done  with 
the  Silver  prunes.  I  sold  my  Silver  prunes  two  years  in  succession  for 
16  and  17  cents;  now  you  can  hardly  get  7  or  8  cents.  We  are  paying 
for  that  dishonesty;  and  so,  you  see,  if  we  are  going  to  get  a  good  market, 
it  must  be  by  square,  honest  dealing. 

The  second  point  I  make  ia,  that  we  must  learn  to  produce  our  fruit 
so  cheaply  that  it  can  be  sold  at  rates  that  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  country.  I>ried  fruit  is  the  poor 
man's  fruit;  wealthy  persons  eat  canned  fruit,  but  the  laboring  man 
who  supports  his  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,  the  man  who  works 
at  day's  labor,  is  the  man  on  whom  we  must  rely  for  the  marketing  of 
our  dried  fi-uite.  Our  dried  fruits,  therefore,  must  be  raised  and  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  bought  at  a  very  low  rate.  When 
I  got  17  cents  a  pound  I  made  an  enormous  profit.  If  I  should  sell 
them  this  year  at  9  cents  a  pound  I  should  make  a  fair  profit.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  work  more  economically  if  we  want  to  bring  our 
fruits  down  where  the  poor  fellow  can  afford  to  buy  it.  We  must  learn 
hoir  to  prepare  fruits  for  the  various  markets.  I  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fact  not  long  ago,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  vital  one  for  fruit 
growers,  and  that  again  illustrates  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  Medical 
authority  has  decided  that  the  acid  of  the  apricot  seems  to  be  just 
exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  and,  if  this  be  true, 
we  will  have  the  navies  of  the  world  to  supply.  But  they  must  be  sold 
cheap,  or  else  they  will  not  buy  them.  You  can  go  right  into  the 
orchards  and  put  them  into  the  cans  there  and  make  a  good  profit  at  4 
cents  per  pound.  Of  course,  there  may  be  finer  ones  put  up,  but  you 
must  study  the  matter  of  consumption,  and  this  is  especially  so  with 
our  larger  fruits.  Two  years  ago  an  entire  shipload  of  our  cheap  prunes 
in  sacks  went  on  board  of  an  English  vessel,  to  be  carried  over  to 
England  for  the  sailors  to  eat  on  board  ship.  Now,  if  we  can  raise 
cheap  fruit  we  can  have  all  the  navies  for  a  market  for  the  apricot  crop. 
Our  ideas  have  generally  been  too  high;  we  have  been  wanting  big 
pnces;  we  have  been  wanting  to  get  rich  too  soon,  but  we  must  be 
patient  and  wait.  Let  us  study  the  market  for  the  various  kinds  of 
P  V  "'■  ^^^^  '^^  doubt  there  could  be  a  very  large  trade  built  up  in 
^-ngland  for  our  prunes,  for  they  will  compare  with  the  best  French  , 
prunes,  but  they  will  have  to  be  differently  prepared  unless  the  con- , 
turners  are  educated  up  to  the  fact  that  this  fruit  must  be  cooked  and 
"ot  eaten  out  of  the  hand.  At  Almaden,  near  San  Jose,  they  buy  this 
rutt,  and  it  is  eaten  entirely  by  the  workmen,  who  take  them  in  their 
">ner  baskets  and  eat  a  dry  handful  of  prunes  out  of  their  hands, 
uncooked,  but  it  probably  would  be  better  for  them  if  they  were  cooked. 
p  ^he  next  point  is  this:  We  have  come  to  that  period  in  human  exist- 
ti^^H^'^  tiiis  country,  anyhow,  where  a  thing  to  be  known  must  beadver- 
'  ■  Our  fruit  has  not  been  advertised.  If  a  man  wants  to  introduce 
^wbrandofcocoahesendsitout  here  and  sends  a  drummer  with  it;  he 
.|  *  ^^^I'ner  in  the  Farmers  Union  store,  and  he  sticks  up  a  few  dozen 
drinw'  'i  town  and  invites  every  one  to  come  from  2  to  4  o'clock  to 
aj,  J  ■  ^  ?'^P  '^^  cocoa,  and  then  everybody  comes  and  buys  that  product, 
'"  that  way  he  gets  it  before  the  people;  and  so  witiua  dozen  other 
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things  that  we  have  been  introducing  in  San  Jose  within  the  last  twoo[ 
three  years.  The  placards  are  visible  everywhere  and  the  marfeet  hy 
been  made.  Why  cannot  we  do  something  of  the  kind?  Consumption 
is  largely  a  habit.  People  get  into  the  habit  of  putting  in  so  mucli 
stock  in  the  fall  for  the  winter  supply.  They  have,  in  that  part  of  the 
East  where  I  passed  my  boyhood  days  and  some  of  my  early  manhood^ 
the  habit  of  drying  so  many  sacks  of  apples  in  the  fall  for  the  winter 
consumption.  The  earliest,  bitterest,  wormiest  apples  were  dried 
because  the  others  would  sell  when  these  would  not;  they  were  quar-' 
tered,  cored,  strung,  and  hung  up  on  the  rafters,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  building,  and  the  fruit  for  the  year  was  accumulated.  When  eo 
many  apples  had  been  pared  and  hung  up — and  I  tell  you  truly  that  was 
the  only  fruit  I  ever  ate  until  I  was  twenty  years  old,  except  dried  figs 
or  dates — they  would  consume  them  as  they  needed  them.  I  say,  theo, 
that  the  matter  of  consumption  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  We  man 
get  people  into  the  habit  of  eating  California  fruit  if  we  are  going  tu 
sell  it. 

I  was  with  "  California  on  Wheels,"  and  when  I  got  east  of  Chicago  I 
found  very  few  persons  indeed  who  knew  anything  about  our  Califomii 
dried  fruits.  They  would  ask:  "What  ia  this?"  "  Where  is  this  made?" 
"  Where  can  we  get  that?"  lliey  wanted  to  know  whether  we  had  any 
dried  apples  in  California,  because  they  knew  they  would  sell;  but  it 
never  occurred  to  them  that  they  could  sell  prunes,  peaches,  and  apricot^ 
but  they  knew  they  could  dispose  of  dried  apples.  Why  not  push  oni 
fruit  in  this  way  by  advertising  it?  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  hai^e 
and  use  those  large,  attractive  placards  in  this  business  that  other  people 
do  in  other  industries.    If  we  want  to  sell  our  fruit  we  must  advertise  it. 


RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Block:  I  made  a  motion  in  regard  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Rowley,  that  it  be  referred.  In  place  of  that  I  propose  the  following 
resolution,  and  I  hope  the  same  will  be  adopted: 

Whkbeab,  The  present  railroad  chaises  od  fruit  shipped  to  the  Bast  from  the  Paiilit 
Coaat  are  in  excess  of  our  ability  to  pay  and  malce  bustnesa  reasonably  profitable;  thwt- 

Regolved.  That  we,  the  fruit  growers  in  Convention  asBembled,  hereby  request  *l* 
aouthem  Pacific  Railroad  Company  toassiBt  us  in  procuring  a  reduction  of  25  percenl 
on  present  freight  rates;  and  be  it  flirther  ^^^ 

'      Ketotved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolntions  be  sent  to  the  Southern  PaciHc  RajIroM 
Company  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Me.  Buck:  Mr.  Caminetti,  who  has  been  elected  as  a  member  of  Up' 
gress  from  this  State,  is  present,  and  as  there  has  been  something  sajo 
about  a  memorial  to  Congress,  I  am  very  glad  that  be  is  here.  H' 
told  me  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do,  so  far  as  bis  ability  would  ailo«F 
anything  that  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  wanted.  I  think  ttus 
would  be  an  opportune  time  for  the  committee  to  report,  and  then  ** 
can  listen  to  the  remarks  of  Congressman  Caminetti. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  Aiken:  Your  Committee  ■ 
report  as  follows: 


I  Congressional  Memorials  I 
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Maeybvillb,  November  19,  1 


8  and  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 

W.  H.  AIKEN, 
CHAS.H.  ALLEN, 
E.  P.  WALTON, 

Committee. 


Martbvillk,  Cal.,  November  19,  1891. 
Te  the  htnorable  the  Seoretary  of  AgrUidliire,  WathingUni,,  D,  C.  ; 

Your  petitioners,  fruit  growers  of  the  State  of  Califbrnia,  in  Convention  assembled  at 
JIaryaville,  this  nineteenth  dav  of  November,  1891,  respectfully  represent  that  their  soil 
nnd  climate  are  adapted  to  the  saceeaaful  production  and  preparaJion  of  fruit  Mid  fruit 
products  of  good  quality,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  eyentnally  to  supply  the  marksts 
SftUe United  States. 

That  the  knowledge'of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  fruit  products  ia  of  grent 
value  and  importance  to  the  horticulturists  of  this  State. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  respe-  tfully  request  your  kind  offices  in  obtaining  and 
disseminating  such  information 

Marysville,  Cal.,  November  19, 1891. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepTeitntatives  of  the  United  Slaies,  in  Ckmgresi 
assembled: 

Your  petitioners,  the  horticulturists  of  the  State  of  California,  in  Convention  assembled 
it  Marysville,  Cal.,  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1891,  respecduily  represent  that 
they  »re  engaged  in  the  growth  and  preparation  of  fruit  and  fruit  products  lor  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  of  jfood  quality  and  in  quantities  to  largely  supply  the  demand. 

That  the  adulteration  and  false  and  irresponsible  labeling  of  fruit  prodnets,  such  as 
canned  and  dried  fruits  and  olive  oil,  have  become  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  profitable 
pfiscketing  of  properly  prepared  and  healthful  articles  of  fi'od  in  thiscountiy. 

loup  petitioners  therefore  respecttully  request  such  legislation  as  will  prohibit  the 
Miilleratlon  of  food  products  in  this  country,  and  the  importation  of  sncli  adulterated 
products. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN-  CAMINETTI. 

Hon.  A.  Caminetti,  being  introduced,  spoke  as  foUoivs: 
I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  making  a 
tour  of  my  district  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the  dif- 
lerent  counties  composing  it.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  am,  at  this  time, 
Making  a  tour  of  this  part  of  my  district,  and  to  come  into  contact  with 
this  Convention.  Although  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
i^  '  ^  ^^  ^'**'  *  stranger  to  you,  nor  to  your  work.  Being  in  the  Leg- 
j  ^"'^  for  eight  years  it  was  my  pleasure,  at  eaoh  session,  to  fight 
St^t  ■\/'^'^  the  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
»tate  Board  of  Horticulture.  [Applause.]  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
j  ?^J''.tl>^t  after  an  investigation  of  your  work,  I  am  not  disappointed 
sion  tk"^  given  you  my  aid  in  the  past.  I  believje  of  all  the  Commis- 
twel*  State  of  California  has  supported  within  the  last  ten  or 

all  T  ■i^^^'  '■^^  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  done  more  good  than 
py  ^™em  put  together.  Now,  I  am  not  talking  for  electioneering 
distrW^^'  ^  ^^^  electioneering  time  has  certainly  past,  and  besides,  my 
«»cert  ■  '^  ^^^S^^y  Republican;  but  I  am  talking  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  from  the  people,  and  from  bodies  like  this,  the  wants  and 
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1-equiremeiits  of  the  people  of  my  district,  and  of  tlie  State.  "  k"''!**! 
mj  peculiar  «rk  in  the  Legislature  to  address  myself,  a» '"  «  a, 
ahility  enabled  me  to  do  so,  to  topics  bearmg  on  the  material  advant^ 
ment  of  the  State,  and  to  topics  pertaming  to  school  roatters.  1  Co  », 
Send  to  go  to  Washington  for  a  holiday,  but  go  there  for  the  purpose  .f 
dotog  the  «ork  that  is  expected  of  me,  and  this  is  my  reason  for  go,., 
tiroSgh  my  district,  in  order  that  I  m.yform  acjnamtances  from  who» 
I  can  get  information,  in  ease,  at  any  time  dnnng  the  progress  of  „, 
work  in  Congress,  it  may  be  necessary  to  write  back  for  informati« 
nnon  anv  Bubiect  that  mav  arise.  ,         ,    ,  „ 

"saw  by  the  opening  address  of  your  President  that  there  are  sevMJ 
matter"  interesting  your  people  and  your  industry  that  might  com.., 
ToSy  before  Confess,  in  addition  to  the  matters  you  have  laid  „, 
rrt'hJ  two  memorials.  I  will  say,  as  far  as  those  memorials  are  «. 
earned  I  believe  that  they  should  be  adopted.  I  believe  Oongro, 
Xould  look  into  them.  I  believe  California  and  some  other  portion,,* 
rto Taciflc  Coast  are  entirely  different  and  distinct  from  any  olh„ 
sectiorof  tie  TIni(»d  States,  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  world,  h.™, 
wTthin  their  limits  a  great  many  climatic  condilrons.  ,  The  rules  Hat 
Tpply  to  the  other  Strtes  will  iot  apply  to  CaUfornia,  therefor... 
must  have  a  dillerent  rule  of  action.  I  propose,  if  it  meets  with  th. 
TproSn  of  those  interested  in  that  particular,  to  offer  for  congn. 
sE  consideration  a  bill  to  organise  a  bureau  or  department  of  aff» 
cnUuro.  with  its  headquarters  at  San  Franasco,  br,ng,ng  ,t  nearer  J, 
Tpeop'e  <»  effect  the\ori  tkeJ  i^!""?  '»  -»■"?,';."?;.?  S.^^.l 


vou'wHo  are  interested  in  agricultural  ^,.  ^^...^-.~ . 

^     ■     ■     -h  bureau  for  the  information  that  the  Government  shouW 

■    i  organized  a  Department  of  Agricultuit 

-  -         ■         ■■ "      -,  place  in  the  Cabinet 


horticultural  industry  can 

■pply  to  this 

furnish.    The  Government „- -  , 

bv  appointing  a  Secretary,  and  has  given  him  ,i„„„..nL 

K  seems  to  me  it  oould  do  no  better,  in  Providing  for  its  ^^velopnmj 
than  to  attend  to  this  peculiar  want  of  the  Pacifac  Coast  I-^^^der^ 
T  mftv  succeed  in  this  I  may  require  assistance  of  all  who  are  mteresw 

n'^Ss  mS?in  California!  ^d  when  I  shaU  f^V^y  ^l^^^^^^^^ 
I  hope  I  shall  receive  it  promptly,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  carry  on 

''S^a^^o'thTquestions  that  are  liable  to  come  up,  and  I  have  ^ 
by  the  reports  of  this  Convention  they  have  already  oo^e  up  before  you^ 
fo^r  instance,  the  forestry  question.  In  1883.1  introduced  thefiM  J^ 
olution  in  the  Legislature  of  California  having  m  view  the  protecUOD 
otur  forests,  and  I  believe  we  have  carried  on  an  -P-j^P^j;^ 
respect  to  them.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  road  that  Sp^inl^^e  long  sin 
Sveled  to  her  cost,  and  to  whom  we  should  l^-^*^/"*^  P"^?*  o^ 
exnerience  I  believe  all  the  unsold  timber  lands  of  the  United  S U^ 
Sudb:  withdrawn  from  sale  and  should  be  \P\i»J-^/^J,f;iP£ 
benefit  I  believe  under  the  law  we  should  look  towards  the  plan" 
of  forest  timber  in  some  spots  that  do  not  now  possess  forests. 

There  was  a  letl^r  read  before  this  Convention  asking  that  it  ^^ 
steps  to  prevent  the  county  of  Mariposa  from  f^t^^l^i'L^J'Sa  £^ 
land  from  the  national  reservation  5^"°™  ^  *f^.  J°X  but  I  h»'^ 
Park  "  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who  read  that  letter,  but  l  " 
just  come  from  that  section.  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  g.  , 
those  six  townships,  and  I  do  "ot  know  why  those  people  le^uest 
that  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  National  Park.     There  la 
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^n  those  six  townships,  with  the  exception  of  two  s 
"hp  Merced  grove  of  Big  Trees  and  the  Tuolumne  grove  of  I  _ 

,1  unless  we  desire  to  dismember  the  county  of  Mariposa,  it  seems  to 
'  P  that  we  should  return  the  land  that  was  taken,  with  the  exception 

f  the  land  including  the  two  Big  Tree  groves.  I  speak  advisedly;  I 
meak  from  the  investigation  made  by  myself.  Of  course,  there  are  lota 
Tauestions  that  are  likely  to  come  up.  ,.    .      ,         ^      ,     ,  .,    . 

I  will  say,  in  general  terms,  that  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  tnat 
this  association,  or  any  other  association  of  like  chai-acter  in  CaUfornia, 
that  may  require  any  attention  in  Congress,  shall  have  my  individual 
efforts  from  the  time  that  I  arrive  there  until  the  session  closes.  I 
thank  you  sincerely  for  your  attention,     [Applause.] 


The  question  of  adopting  the  memorials  was  put  to  a  vote,  and  carried 
unaniffiously. 

PEACH  G-ROWINa  IN  THE   SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
By  C.  E.  WiLLiAMe,  of  Maryaville. 

I  have  been  requested  to  present  something  for  your  consideration  on 
(he  subject  of  the  peach  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Recognizing  how 
little  I  know  compared  with  some  of  you,  I  approach  the  subject  with 
extreme  reluctance  and  diffidence.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  varie- 
ties most  profitable  or  most  easily  grown,  methods  of  pruning  or  culti- 
vating, or,  indeed,  any  of  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  peach  grower, 
but  will  endeavor  to  present  to  you  a  few  facts  and  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  business  as  a  whole. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  the  first  peach  trees  ever  planted  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  were  set  on  the  banks  of  the  Yuba  River,  some  two 
or  three  miles  above  the  city  of  Marysville.  There,  in  1862,  was  planted 
the  first  peach  orchard  of  this  section,  and  probably  the  first  in  the 
State  to  assume  prominence  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  although 
peaches  had  been  grown  by  the  Spaniards  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
previously.  From  the  small  beginning  there  made  by  George  C.  Briggs, 
the  business  has  increased  until  there  are  now  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  adjacent  foothills  almost  two  million  peach  trees,  of  which  one  and 
one  quarter  million  are  in  bearing.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
^■alue  of  these  orchards  is  fi-om  $5,000,000  to  $f>,000,000.  The  annual 
product  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds,  which 
Biould  be  worth  not  less  that  $S,000,000,  or  a  gross  return  of  $150  per 
*ere.  Of  this  $3,000,000  a  large  part  is  expended  for  labor  in  the 
orehards,  and  other  large  amounts  are  paid  by  the  canners,  shippers, 
and  driers  who  handle  the  product.  This  great  sum  of  money  is  paid 
to  the  workingmen,  who  immediately  distribute  it  among  the  various 
*"asse8  of  merchants,  and  thus  it  at  once  enters  into  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade,  benefiting  all  more  or  less. 
That  the  business   of  growing  peaches  has  increased  beyond  the 

*pectation  of  its  most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  ten 
years  since,  we  must  all  admit.  It  has  come  to  be  a  leading  industry, 
■"^t  It  has  had  to  advance  to  this  position  in  the  face  of  much  doubt 
29"  '^ 
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eiKOSBod  as  to  the  .ucce.s  of  those  who  put  their  money  and  time  bt. 
it  and  very  much  more  doubt  which  only  found  expression  in  «,,,, 
louder  than  words."  The  planter  ot  peach  trees  has  been  continn.u, 
met  with  the  question:  "Are  you  going  to  have  a  market  for  ,o» 


Most  propositions  have  both  a  negative  and  an  affirmative  side  jij 
throuJtion,  "Are  we  going  too  fast  in  the  planting  of  peach  trees?"  , 
„„  eJception  to  the  rule.  This  question  was  I  presume,  asked  of  M,. 
SriSs  Snd  his  associates  shortly  after  their  first  trees  commenced  fc 
bear  It  has  been  repeated  less  and  less  frequently  each  year,  a,  th, 
aoreaae  in  peaches  harinore.sed,  until  the  present  season,  when  itkj, 
Teen  more  often  heard  than  tor  several  years.  This  .s  because  of  tk. 
ertrerTly  low  prices  that  have  prevailed  in  the  East  for  all  hues  of  m 
ta J-canued,  dried,  and  fresh.  It  ha.  given  the  croakers  a  ehauM  1. 
sav  that  what  they  have  been  predicting  has  come  to  pass;  that  Ih. 
whole  busTness  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  that  another  year, 
Two  will  see  the  orebardists  begin  to  uproot  their  trees  or  the  Shenf  be 
iruMsesSon  Much  ot  this  kind  of  talk  has  been  indulged  in  in  tta 
and  S  oSer  p"rt.  of  Calitorma  during  the  past  tew  '«'>'f'^}'' 
tr°e'  Has  a  peach  orchard  ceased  to  be  good  property?  Have  th« 
talkers  good  Iround  for  their  talk?    To  all  these  questions  I  m«.l, 

'"KS  tru^folnlte  things  connected  with  fruit  growing  tkj 
evervfe.  years  the  growers  get  more  for  their  product  than  they  sho.U. 
Bi7  unfortunate,  fecause  it  always  dernorali.es  the  business  at  tb 
consumer',  end  o!  the  line.  Last  year  it  did  this  to  such  an  eiterl 
thTE  alone  i.  almost  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  price,  now 
prcvaihng.  When  taken  in  connection  with  enormous  fruit  cro^B 
the  East,  an  early  fruit  ««son  there  and  a  h.te  one  here,  a  money  pan. 
„hichl;tobed  111  trade,  and  ha.  not  yet  lost  •'»  f«P'»™8  »*S 
bave  a  sufficient  array  of  reasons  to  account  for  our  present  depresmi 
mark't.  This  is  still  further  aggravated  by  a  warrj,  fall  and  l.t»»»j 
mencement  of  winter  in  the  East.  This  ha.  b«f /^""'XtLy  3. 
all  varieties  of  fruit,  but  has  been  most  marked  to  us  with  peace" 
because  we  produce  more  poaches  than  any  other  one  kind. 

"But"  s™  the  owner  of  land  weU  adapted  to  the  growth  of  * 
peach  but  not  yet  planted,  "  you  have  a  fact  staring  you  m  the  &«■ 
Sd  peaches  are  down  to  the  cost  of  production  and  while  your  theerj, 
that  tbev  will  be  higher,  may  be  right,  I  don't  know  it.  , 

DrSwaches  are  not  down  to  the  cost  of  production  In  an  orcb.^ 
in  tul  bearing  the  cost  of  dried  peaches  in  this  vicmity  ^l""""  °»»  ^ 
"vers  cents  a%ound,  and  I  believe  that  some  growers  havcTedoc«a^ 
to  21  cents  to?  every  cost,  including  "' "/'"S;  J~J  °f '^J'^ifS 
thing  except  interest  on  the  capital  invested;  so  'hat  there  shouin 
rSnable  profit  left  at  6  or  7  cent,  a  pound  fo' the  dried  product 

But  should  the  busines.  be  overdone,  who  will  first  '^f'f'^ZSi 
to  the  wall?  Evidently  that  grower  who  has  the  ff »  '  •fXTS 
and  he  who  can  produce  the  hirgesl  amount  of  the  best  fru  at  fte  1 
cost  will  be  the  best  able  to  withstand  »  P^™"*  »f/»P'™"V°, , oil- 
be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit  which  must  come  later  on  from  the  r»! 
inV  decrease  of  p'^roduction.  We  claim  for  the  b'f  P"^=„»f  *%S* 
mento  Valley  advantages  in  peach  growing  that  are  of  much  impo"  ■ 
"b"  the'r  aL  ye  shall  know  them."    Three  of  the  largest  canneries 
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State  have  for  a  long  time  shown  their  appreciation  of  our  peaches: 
,h!  Golden  Gate  Canning  Company,  by  establishing  a  branch  here  in 
iS  rvBville-  A.  Lusk  &  Co.,  by  purchasing  one  of  the  largest  orchards 
■  Sutter  Countv;  and  the  San  Jos^  Fruit  Pacting  Company,  by  every 
vlar  making  purchases  of  Sutter  County  peaches  and  shipping  them 
to  San  Jose  to  De  canned.  This  shows  the  esteem  in  which  our  peaches 
are  held  by  canners  outside  of  our  valley. 

Leading  shippers  have  said  that  on  account  of  the  earliness  of  ripen- 
ine  and  the  high  color  and  firmness  of  our  fruit,  there  were  few  locali- 
riea  that  could  equal  our  immediate  vicinity  in  the  production  of 
abipping  peaches.  When  we  take  the  whole  Sacramento  Valley  into 
consideration,  we  find  that  it  produces  almost  all  the  peaches  shipped 
fresh  from  California. 

Bot  however,  it  is  in  the  line  of  dried  peaches  we  can  claim  the  great- 
est preeminence.  Our  growers  can  dry  fruit  for  practically  the  cost  of 
cutting  and  spreading  it,  except  the  expense  of  a  dry  house  and  the 
management  of  the  same  over  some  localities.  Our  fruit  not  being  irri- 
eated  dries  heavier  than  that  which  is  grown  on  irrigated  lands,  averag- 
ing for  peaches  5i  to  6^  pounds  of  green  fruit  to  the  pound  dried,  against 
ei  to  8  pounds  from  trees  requiring  irrigation.  These  are  advantages 
to  the  peach  growers  possessed  by  our  section.  They  are,  however,  of 
less  itQportance  than  the  matter  of  quality,  quantity,  and  regularity  of 
crops.  What  country  can  show  a  record  of  9,600  pounds  of  peaches  per 
acre  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  two-year  old  trees;  or  27,300 
pounds  from  four-year  old  trees;  or  eight  acres  of  two-year  old  trees  pro- 
ducing $3,000  worth  of  peaches,  sold  at  an  average  of  not  quite  2  cents 
a  pound;  or  six-year  old  trees  producing  600  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  pounds  to  the  acre?  Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  until 
we  were  all  tired.  Growers  of  peaches  on  such  land  need  have  little  to 
fear  from  overproduction. 

Bot  I  do  not  want  our  friends  from  other  parts  of  the  State  to  think 
that  I  am  predicting  failure  for  them.  I  merely  want  to  show  that  I 
believe  that  the  best  parts  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  have  less  to  fear 
than  other  less  favored  sections.  To  each  locality  som^  one  variety  of 
fruit  Beems  to  be  best  adapted,  and  that  locality  of  right  can  boastof  its 
preeminence  in  that  fruit.  I  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  boasting  of 
our  peaches.  We  can  challenge  the  world  and  not  fear  to  find  our 
equal.  We  acknowledge  that  other  sections  can  grow  as  good  or  better 
•pples,  pears,  apricots,  grapes,  or  prunes.  The  peach  stands  near  the 
head  of  fruits  in  point  of  popularity  and  in  quantity  used.  The  apple 
alone  can  question  its  supremacy.  If  the  apple  be  king,  then  the  peach 
13  queen  of  the  fruits.  In  the  growing  of  this  royal  fruit  we  fear  no 
rivals. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  a  point  which  is  of  interest  to  us  all — 
that  of  overproduction.  We  are  not  yet  raising  any  peaches  in  Cali- 
lOfnia  to  speak  of.  Our  product  of  dried  peaches  is  only  one  half  that 
of  the  raisin  product.  We  have  only  exported  about  seventeen  million 
pounds  of  dried  peaches  in  any  one  year — enough  for  one  good  meal  to 
each  consumer  in  the  United  States.  Our  exports,  by  rail,  of  canned, 
••ned,  and  fresh  peaches  have  never  exceeded  two  hundred  million 
Wnds,  if  all  were  reduced  to  green  fruit.  The  average  amount 
^pended  by  the  Eastern  people,  at  the  retail  price,  for  our  peaches,  has 
^^^r  exceeded  20  cents  for  each  hundred  in  population,  or  $2,000,000. 
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These  amounts,  when  put  in  the  aggregate,  seem  large,  but  when  reduce^ 
to  the  individual  customer  are  ridiculously  small.  We  are  not  prodaj. 
ing  many  peaches,  and  there  is  room  lor  more,  hut  in  order  to  msit 
that  room  available  we  must  make  up  our  minda  to  grow  and  cnt^ 
peaches  at  a  price  so  that  they  can  be  sold  to  the  average  consumer- 
the  man  who  works  for  a  living.  The  grower  must  not  think,  aa  one 
gentleman  told  me  last  season,  when  he  refused  a  fancy  price  for  hj, 
peaches,  that  the  Eastern  people  must  have  them,  no  matter  what  thej 
coat.  The  Eastern  people  do  not  have  to  take  our  fruit.  They  can  liyj 
without  it,  and  they  will,  except  in  small  quantities,  unless  they  can 
buy  it  at  a  price  that  is  reasonable.  We  are  not  yet  growing  enongh 
fruit  of  any  kind,  if  we  are  willing  to  grow  it  and  not  expect  to  pay  ht 
land  and  cost  of  improvements  every  year  after  the  trees  are  two  years 
old.  We  must  consider  that  10  cents  a  pound  for  choice  dried  peaches 
is  like  2  cents  a  pound  for  wheat,  something  to  be  had  very  seldom,  and 
even  at  6  cents  a  pound  we  can  grow  more  peaches  than  can  be  dis- 
posed of. 

There  are  in  Sutter  County  alone  forty  thousand  to  sixty  thousani] 
acres  of  excellent  peach  land,  which  is  from  two  to  three  times  the  amounl 
now  planted  in  the  whole  Sacramento  Valley,  and  forty  times  the  presenl 
peach  acreage  in  that  county.  Now,  with  such  an  area  available  t« 
growing,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  what  can  be  done.  Such  an  acreage  would 
require  a  force  of  ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand  men  to  pick  aod 
handle  the  crop  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  season.  The  trees  conW 
easily  be  planted  and  cared  for,  but  where  would  the  labor  supply  to  cm 
for  the  crop  come  from  ?  We  could  produce  five  hundred  million  pounds 
of  peaches  in  Sutter  County,  We  have  only  one  twentieth  of  the  acreaje 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  other  counties 
could  increase  their  product  in  the  same  proportion.  But  it  is  idle  b 
talk  of  what  can  be  done  or  to  follow  out  those  figures  to  the  end,  fo  n 
would  reach  amounts  almost  incomprehensible.  It  is  equally  foolish  Toi 
any  man  to  say  that  the  business  cannot  be  overdone.  This  does  not 
however,  mean  that  it  will  be  overdone.  People  are  not  rushing  into  to 
business  with  such  undue  rapidity  as  to  make  it  dangerous.  There  mil 
be  periods  of  depression,  as  in  other  husinesa,  but  in  the  main  there  it 
nothing  to  fear.  There  will  be  orchards  planted  that  will  be  failure*, 
but  it  will  be  the  men  who  own  and  manage  them  who  will  be  respoB' 
sible  for  those  failures. 

To  the  man  who  owns  peach  land  in  this  valley  I  would  aay;  "  Dooi 
think  you  have  a  monopoly  of  choice  fruit  land.  Don't  think  you  <:»" 
run  a  corner  on  peach  growers.  Don't  think  that  the  grower  can  affon 
to  cover  your  land  with  twenty-dollar  pieces  in  order  that  he  mayW 
permitted  to  plant  peach  trees  on  a  small  corner.  Don't  think  that  pea^ 
growing  is  all  profit.  If  you  fix  your  values  on  such  a  basis  you  w^ 
own  the  land  for  a  long,  long  time.  Sell  land  to  the  man  who  ""^"^^Z 
set  out  an  orchard,  if  you  want  to  sell,  at  what  it  would  be  worth  to  «* 
wheat  grower,  for  that  is  the  business  that  is  going  to  cover  the  bro** 
acres  for  many  years  to  come." 

To  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  planting  a  peach  orchard,  I  woulos*!^ 
"Come  to  Sutter  or  Yuba  County.  Choose  carefully  your  soil  D"^ 
think  all  land  is  alike.  Don't  even  think  that  all  parts  of  the  s^ 
quarter-section  are  alike.  Buy  your  land  cheap,  but  don't  buy  cb^ 
land.    Study  carefully  successful  orchards  in  your  vicinity.    Make  bm 
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tions  of  the  right  varieties.  Plant  and  then  cultivate.  Cultivate  your 
trees  and  fear  not  the  result.  Do  good  work  and  you  will  receive  your 
reward.  Don't  expect  to  get  rich  from  the  first  crop.  If  you  do  it  will 
tfi  an  accident,  and  you  will  probably  want  so  much  orchard  then  that 
rou  will  be  worse  off  than  if  you  had  made  less  the  first  year.  Don't 
do  poor  work.  It  pays  nothing  in  any  business,  and  a  good  deal  less 
than  that  in  fruit  growing.  Do  all  of  these  things  well  and  you  need 
fenr  none  of  the  cries  of  the  croakers." 


DISCUSSION   ON   PBAOH   GBOTJTING-. 

Mb.  Lubin:  In  hearing  that  paper  read  and  taking  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  it,  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  one.  You  are  looking  at  this  mat- 
ter from  a  fruit  grower's  point  of  view.  I  suggested  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  some  five  or  six  years  ago  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
merchant  to  aid  in  this  work;  that  he  should  aid  the  progress  of  market- 
ing the  fruit;  that  they  were  better  qualified  to  do  so,  in  some  respects, 
than  the  farmer;  that  the  merchant  can  see  and  do  things  that  are 
overlooked  by  the  fruit  grower.  It  reminds  me  a  good  deal  of  a  man 
building  a  house,  who  put  iron  shutters  in  fi-ont  and  grated  windows 
upon  the  top,  and  has  forgotten  all  about  the  back  door.  Now,  you  can 
legislate  and  memorialize  and  pass  resolutions  that  will  have  efifect  on 
transportation,  but  you  cannot  pass  resolutions  that  will  have  the 
slightest  efi'ect  on  the  men  who  are  selling  your  products;  you  have  not 
power  enough  to  pass  a  resolution  or  act  that  will  compel  a  man  who 
sells  your  products  to  do  anything  of  what  you  have  been  attempting 
to  do.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  who  said  that  fruit  should  be  solo 
cheap  and  not  at  fancy  prices,  and  yet  I  have  heard  remarks  this  morn- 
ing that^  it  was  bringing  5  cents  a  pound — dried  fruit.  That  is  well 
enough,  is  it  not?  Now,  I  defy  you  to  go  into  any  grocery  store  in  this 
city  and  buy  it  for  6  cents,  which  is  a  very  high  profit.  You  cannot 
do  it  now,  unless  you  take  steps  to  do  what  the  gentleman  said  a  little 
while  ago,  and  put  labels  on  your  goods  and  put  them  in  merchantable 
shape  and  sell  them  under  your  control.  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  pro- 
tect the  front  end  of  your  house,  but  unless  you  protect  the  other  end, 
you  can  pass  resolutions  a  mile  long  and  a  half  mile  deep,  and  they 
Till  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  You  must  follow  the 
modes  of  trade,  and  unless  you  become  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  pro- 
ancer,  and  get  the  laws  of  trade  hammered  into  your  heads,  you  will 
™ount  to  nothing,  and  unless  you  do  follow  this  out  you  will  be  at  the 
vfu  ^^  ^^^  ^'"^  ^^^  ^'^-  -^^^^  many  of  you  eat  chestnuts — 5  cents 
^wth  m  a  year?  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  will  guarantee  that  Italy 
f,  ,  Jf^'fe  money  into  her  citizens'  pockets  by  the  exportation  to  the 

ited  States  of  those  chestnuts  than  we  realize  in  prunes.  Why? 
brirT*^*^  i*  is  a  product  of  food,  and  when  the  Italians  come  here  they 
fruit'^-  with  them  and  sell  them  on  the  street  corner;  but  our  dried 

IB  sold  in  the  grocery  behind  the  counter, 
conl^'  ■'■  ^°"^^  ^^^^  ''<*  believe  and  feel  as  Mr.  Lubin,  and  if  we 

you  „^*"y  that  plan  out  I  think  it  would  be  just  the  thing;  but  I  tell 
It  will       ,5'?"^  undertake  to  ship  green  fruit  three  thousand  miles  away 
lot  keep  quite  as  well  as  chestnuts.    There  is  nciouestion  but , 
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there  are  many  abuaes  in  all  sections  where  fruit  is  sold  at  retail.    Tij, 

Eriee  paid  by  the  wholesale  man  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumei 
as  a  very  wide  margin.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  see — and  mind  yo, 
I  am  not  saying  this  to  say  one  word  against  the  plan  that  Mr.  Lnbia 
is  advocating,  but  would  say  amen  to  him  or  any  other  man  who  will 
attempt  to  carry  out  auch  a  programme  and  plan  of  selling.  If  it  ooulj 
be  eucceBsful  it  certainly  would  be  the  very  thing  for  the  fruit  industtj 
of  this  State.  I  have  been  East  several  times  and  have  seen  fruit 
arriving  there,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  such  "s,  condition  that  it  bad  (o  t^ 
hauled  onto  the  street  very  quickly  and  sold  very  quickly,  too. 

Mb.  Masun:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  forma- 
late  a  plan  for  .the  establishment  of  the  iPruit  Growers*  Exchange  in  Sm 
Francisco,  so  as  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  and  scheme  of  Mr.  Lcbin, 
by  which  means  the  fruit  will  go  direct  from  the  producer  to  the  con. 

Adopted, 

COMMITTEE. 

The  President  appointed  John  Markeley,  of  Geyserville;  N.  W.  Motb- 
eral,  of  Hanford;  S.  J.  Stabler,  of  Yuba  City;  R.  P.  McGlincy,  rf 
Campbell;  D,  Lubin,  of  Sacramento,  and  R.  L.  Bohannon,  of  Big  Bend, 
Butte  County. 

Adjourned  until  7:30  p.  m. 
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EYEKD^G  SESSION. 

Thursday,  November  19,  1891. 
Convention  called  to  order  at  7:30  o'clock. 
President  Buck  in  the  chair. 

THE   G-UAVA,    PROM   SEED   TO   MABKET. 
By  R.  C.  Allen,  of  National  City. 

The  guava  belongs  to  the  myrtle  fajnily  and  the  genus  Pstdtu'"' 
There  are  about  one  hundred  species  growing  in  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics,  mostly  natives  of  America.  Of  these  only  a  few  bear  edible 
fruit,  the  most  universally  known  being  the  Pear-shaped  guava,  in  Cali- 
fornia generally  known  as  the  Lemon  guava.  This  variety  grows  BSt 
tree-shaped  shrub,  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  entiw 
prominently  ribbed,  and  somewhat  downy  on  the  under  side.  The  fnn' 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Seckel  pear,  yellow  outside  and  flesD' 
colored  within.  It  has  little  value  as  a  table  fruit,  few  people  caring^ 
its  peculiar  flavor.  However,  the  jelly  made  from  it  is  held  in  bw 
esteem,  this  being  the  variety  used  for  the  West  Indian  jelly  coromouy 
seen  in  our  markets,  and  put  up  in  wooden  boxes. 

It  is  not  likely,  nevertheless,  that  the  Lemon  guava  will  ever  becoW' 
popular  in  California,  for  it  is  very  sensitive  to  frost,  and  propw'f 
belongs  to  a  more  tropical  climate.  It  ripens  its  fruit  in  early  wint*': 
just  when  our  weather  is  coldest,  and  has  the  additional  objection  ■ 
being  very  attractive  to  scale — as  bad  in  this  respect  as  the  oleander- 


The  Red  guava  is  a  common  variety  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but 
jjjg  to  be  unknown  in  this  State.     It  resembles  in  tree  and  fruit  the 
Lenioii  g"*^^'  except  that  the  fruit  is  red,  beautiful,  but  very  acid.    It 
is  also  used  for  jelly. 

The  species  which  has  found  most  favor  in  California,  and  which 
geemB  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  conditions  it  finds  here,  is  Cattley's, 
or  the  Purple  guava.  This  variety  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
China,  and  in  consequence  called  there  the  China  guava,  but  it  is  now 
thought  that  it  originated  in  Brazil.  Here  it  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Strawberry  guava,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  always  be  the 
guava  of  California. 

This  species  is  far  hardier  than  the  Lemon  guava;  scarcely  more  sen- 
eitive  than  the  lemon  itself  So  far  it  has  no  enemies,  always  bright 
and  clean,  no  matter  what  infests  its  neighbors.  It  favors  a  marine  cli- 
mate, succeeding  most  perfectly  on  the  almost  frostless  mesas  near  the 
sea.  at  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  hot,  dry  air  of  our  interior 
valleys  is  against  its  best  development.  It  requires  abundant  water, 
and,  indeed,  can  hardly  have  too  much.  The  perfect  soil  appears  to  be 
red  mesa,  underlaid  at  no  great  distance  by  red  clay. 

Commercially,  this  fruit  is  in  its  infancy  with  us.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  mostly  planted  as  an  interculture  between  citrus  trees.  This  is 
objectionable,  chiefly  because  the  guava  should  be  irrigated  twice  as 
anen  as  the  orange  or  lemon,  so  that  in  making  one  rule  apply  to  both, 
one  or  the  other  must  suffer.  Then  again,  the  guava  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  will  be  found  before  many  years  to  have  deprived  the  soil  of  much 
fertility. 

The  proper  distance  to  plant  is  about  eight  feet  by  four.  The  bushes 
can  be  left  at  this  distance  for  five  years  at  least,  and  then  trimmed  out 
to  eight  by  eight.  They  should  be  grown  as  bushes  from  the  ground  up, 
as  this  method  of  training  facilitates  picking,  which  is,  at  best,  rather 
tedious. 

The  plants  are  generally  grown  from  the  seeds,  which  are  very  hard. 
They  should  be  soaked  thoroughly  in  hot  water  before  planting.  When 
the  plants  come  into  bearing  a  variety  of  strains  will  be  found  in  the 
fruit,  slight  differences  of  shape  and  color.  A  longer  experience  will 
doubtless  lead  to  developing  the  best  types  by  budding,  or  by  propagating 
by  cuttings  and  layers. 

There  is  a  sub-variety  of  this  species,  having  a  yellow  fruit,  and  known 
as  the  Yellow  Cattley's.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a  curiosity,  for  it 
has  no  special  superiority  and  lacks  the  strawberry  flavor.  The  plants 
^]^n  to  bear  at  three  years  from  the  seed,  and  stand  transplanting  well, 
ihe  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut;  on  young  bushes  eome- 
timea  much  larger;  occasional  specimens  are  found  even  two  inches  in 
^meter,  but  are  very  rare.  The  skin  is  deep  red,  indented,  the  inside 
""i  near  the  skin,  shading  to  white  at  the  center.     Old  bushes,  unless 

^7  cut  back  and  fertilized,  become  sterile. 
TT  ri     ^^^  ^'''^^''  tfi^  Strawberry  guava  easily  leads  all  other  kinds. 

niike  the  strawberry,  its  flavor  can  always  be  depended  upon,  and 

ose  who  become  accustomed  to  it  nearly  always  end  by  preferring  it 
^  "r?  f  »ciesake.  It  should  be  sliced,  covered  with  sugar,  and  left  to  stand 

nile  before  eating,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the   astringent  and 

Th°^  ^?'i-     Excellent  shortcakes,  also,  are  made  from  it. 
le  ftuit  begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  of  September,_and  euccessive 
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crops  follow  on  until  midwinter,  or  longer  if  there  be  no  frosts.  Thj 
first  ripening  which  hangs  on  the  bushes  throngh  the  heat  of  Bumme, 
is  more  astringent  than  the  succeeding  crops,  and  on  that  account  ley 
agreeable.     Picked  a  little  green  it  matures  perfectly  off  the  bush. 

Guava  jelly  is  generally  acknowledged,  in  richness  and  flavor,  to  sni- 
pass  all  others.  There  are  two  methods  of  making  the  jelly  in  commtm 
use,  namely,  that  of  pressing  out  the  juice  from  the  raw  fruit,  and  that 
of  bringing  the  fruit  to  a  boil  before  pressing.  The  latter  method  is  to 
be  preferred,  not  only  on  account  of  getting  more  juice  to  the  weightol 
fruit,  but  especially  because  the  distinctive  flavor  and  coloring  matter 
are  chiefly  next  the  skin,  and  the  best  of  these  qualities  are  left  in  the 


mash  when  the  raw  fruit  is  pressed.  Made  in  this  manner  the  jelly 
will  be  found  to  have  the  beautiful  color  and  clearness  of  a  rich  Bur. 
gundy. 

The  cold-pressed  juice  yields  a  light  pink  or  ettaw-colored  jelly,  defi- 
cient in  fruit  flavor,  yet  preferred  by  many  who  make  lightness  of  color 
their  standard  of  quality.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  i( 
we  expect  to  gain  for  this  product  an  established  position  among  the 
food  delicacies  of  this  country,  it  must  be  because  of  some  positive 
quality,  so  that  when  people  speak  of  California  guava  jelly,  it  will 
bring  before  their  minds  a  distinctly  characteristic  thing.  If  thej 
want  something  merely  pretty  with  no  particular  flavor,  they  can  make 
it  in  the  East  cheaper  than  we  can  furnish  it.  Nothing  shows  this 
more  clearly  than  the  example  of  imported  guava  jelly.  With  nothing 
to  recommend  it  in  the  appearance  either  of  the  jelly  itself  or  the  pack- 
age, its  strong  distinctive  flavor  has  gained  for  it  almost  universal 
acceptance. 

Our  Strawberry  guava  jelly  has  a  different  flavor  from  the  imported, 
more  delicate,  but  very  characteristic,  still  it  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  all  the  qualities  the  fruit  contains,  and  these,  as  before  mentJonei 
lie  chiefly  next  the  skin,  and  can  only  be  extracted  by  first  heating  the 
fruit, 

A  delicious  jam  can  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  the  seeds  being 
taken  out  with  a  coarse-meshed  copper  sieve.  This  fruit  is  sensitive  to 
the  slightest  touch  of  iron,  which  turns  the  juice  almost  black.  It  is 
safer  to  use  brass  kettles  for  boiling,  although  granite  iron  or  bine  fruil' 
ware  will  do.  The  press  must  be  carefully  overhauled,  and  every  iron 
nail  or  screw  with  which  the  juice  can  come  in  contact  replaced  witt 
brass;  the  iron  bands  on  the  basket  by  copper,  which  must  be  frequently 
taken  off  and  cleaned.  In  making  jam  it  is  necessary  to  remove  tt« 
astringent  blossom  end,  but  in  jelly  it  rather  improves  the  flavor. 

This  branch  of  fruit  industry  is  too  new  to  be  beyond  the  experiment* 
stage,  yet  the  prospects  seem  bright  that  an  honest  and  meritorioM 
article  will  find  its  place.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  adulterate 
guava  jellies  are  already  upon  the  market,  the  name  on  the  label  beiaj 
the  chief  clue  by  which  the  contents  of  the  glass  may  be  identiS™- 
As  in  olive  oil,  the  known  purity  of  our  product  will  be  indispensable 
to  success. 
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THE  DATE. 
By  J.  M.  AsHEB,  of  EI  Oajon. 

(Jot  having  statistics  at  hand  I  cannot  give  a  tabulated  statement  of 
the  importation  of  the  date  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  will  try  to 
give  an  item  or  two  that  may  interest  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention. 

"phwnix  (the  old  Greek  name  of  the  tree,  used  by  Theophrastus) ; 
Date  Palm;  synonyms,  Elati,  FulcfUronia,  Phoniphora;  order  Palmea. 
A  genus  comprising  about  a  dozen  species  of  palms,  natives  of  tropical 
ana  sub-tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Flowers  yellow,  mediocre;  spikes 
growing  out  from  amongst  the  leaves,  and  bearing  flowers  of  one  sex 
only,  the  two  sexes  being  upon  different  trees.  Boii  kinds  have  a  cu^- 
shaped,  three- toothed  calyx,  and  a  corolla  of  three  petals,  with  their 
edges  valvate  in  the  male  and  overlapping  in  the  female,  the  former 
containing  usually  six  (very  rarely  three  or  nine)  stamens,  with  hardly 
any  filaments,  and  narrow  erect  anthers,  and  the  latter  three  distinct 
ovaries,  with  sessile,  hooked  stigmas.  Only  one  of  the  ovaries,  however, 
comes  to  perfection  and  ripens  into  a  one-seeded  fleshy  fruit,  the  seed 
being  composed  of  horny  albumen,  with  a  groove  down  the  front,  and 
the  embryo  placed  at  the  back.  Leaves  terminal,  spreading,  and  re- 
curved, unequally  pinnate;  segments  somewhat  fascicled  or  almost 
equidistant,  elongate- lanceolate,  or  ensiform,  acuminate,  with  entire 
margins.  Trunks,  when  present,  usually  rising  to  a  great  height,  and 
cohered  thickly  with  scars  of  fallen  leaves." 

The  species  are  readily  raised  from  seed. 

"Phcenix  dactylifera  (date-bearing);  Common  Date  Palm.  Flower, 
male  panicles  white,  compact,  six  to  nine  inches  long,  on  a  short 
peduncle,  the  flower  sweet-scented;  female  spike  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  long.  Fruit  generally  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  when  ripe, 
oblong,  one  to  three  inches  long;  pulp  fleshy,  sweet.  Leaf  gray,  pinnae 
eight  to  sixteen  inches  long,  regularly  distichous,  often  approximate  in 
twos  or  threes  on  the  same  side  of  petiole,  which  is  gray,  laterally  com- 
pressed, almost  flat.  Trunk  covered  with  the  persistent  bases  of  peti- 
oles, the  foot  often  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  root  suckers.  Height 
in  its  native  country,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  A 
handsome,  erect-growing  palm,  the  fruit  of  which  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States  as  an  article  of  commerce-  In  its  native  regions  nearly 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose." 

I  have  eight  or  ten  kinds  of  the  Phceniz;  four  Phcenix  dactylifera,  and 
f^even  or  eight  others  that  were  sent  to  me  as  P.  dactylifera.  by  the  Com- 
tniaeioner  of  Agriculture.  The  latter  came  into  bloom  in  the  spring  of 
1888.  One  proved  to  be  staminate  (male)  and  the  balance  pistillate 
(female). 

The  pollen  from  the  one  was  applied  to  three  of  the  others,  purposely 
^Kipping  the  balance.    Those  skipped  bore  no  perfect  fruit,  but  the 

ree  that  were  pollenized  were  full  of  perfect  fruit.  One  tree  having 
ine  branches  averaged  about  seven  hundred  fruits  each  to  the  branch. 
-  y  children  liked  the  fruit,  but  it  was  so  small  it  had  no  commercial 

lue.  The  fruit  having  no  value  was  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground, 
tre«^'  *^^  following  spring,  it  came  up  as  thick  as  wheat  under  the 

III  the  spring  of  1889  we  pollenized  those  that  had  be«n  omitted  the 
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year  before,  and  also  one  of  those  that  fruited  m  1888,  with  the  samp 
result  aa  last  year,  viz.:  only  those  pollenized  perfected  fruit,  These 
palms  are  dark  green,  with  beautifully  recurved  leaves,  pleasant  {(, 
look  at. 

,One  of  the  four  Phcenix  dactylifera  referred  to  came  into  bloom  thie 
spring,  and  was  fertilized  (by  hand)  with  pollen  from  a  tree  growing 
nearly  a  mile  away,  and  now  has  four  nice  bunches  of  green  dates  of 
good  size  and  promise.  The  leaves  of  these  trees  are  much  more  erect 
than  the  last  named,  and  are  of  a  grayish  color;  fruit  now  one  and  one 
half  to  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long. 

In  seeking  for  information  to  make  this  paper  more  interesting,  I 
wrote  to  Hon.  F.  A.  Kimball,  who  kindly  responded,  in  part,  aa  follows: 

"During  the  month  of  October,  1890,  I  received  a  consignment  of 
eight  varieties  of  Arabian  date  plants,  as  follows:  Two  plants  each  of 
Amhat,  Naklehel  Pasha  Sewah,  Hazaneh,  Geb  el  Abeel,  Suttench, 
Ameueh,  Eashiideh,  and  one  male  date.  These  plants  were  secured 
through  United  States  Pomologist  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Washington,  D.  C., 
whose  untiring  industry  has  enriched  California  with  many  new  and 
valuable  plants, 

"An  extended  correspondence  with  the  department  over  which  Pro- 
fessor Van  Deman  presides,  resulted  in  an  arrangement  by  which  I  was. 
to  receive  the  plants  and  distribute  (to  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  Arizona)  one  half  of  them,  plant  and  take  care  of  the  other  hal^ 
etc.  All  of  these  plants  are  doing  well.  I  also  received,  October  10, 
1891,  from  Professor  Van  Deman,  one  plant  of  the  Fard  date,  which  is 
represented  to  be  the  finest  fruit  of  all  the  family,  wonderfully  prodoet- 
ive,  and  an  exceedingly  beautiful  tree — in  color  entirely  different  from 
all  the  others,  being  of  a  light  bluish  tint. 

"  Some  of  the  varieties  represented  in  the  collection  attain  a  height 
of  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  date  pahn  does  not 
cover  a  great  range  of  latitude — the  north  of  Africa,  the  southwesterly 
and  easterly  portions  of  Asia.  These,  with  India  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
embrace  the  more  important  countries  from  which  the  date  is  exported. 

In  religious  celebrations  the  leaves  of  the  palm  are  made  use  of  by 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  and  trees  are  planted  for  this  purpose  only  in 
countries  too  cold  to  insure  fruiting, 

African  dates  as  imported  to  our  markets  contain  more  than  one  half 
their  weight  of  sugar. 

As  the  product  from  the  seeds  of  the  date  is  so  uncertain,  and  the 
expense  so  great  to  import  the  suckers,  I  think  it  will  be  many  year* 
before  the  date  as  an  article  of  commerce  will  amount  to  much;  bat 
there  are  many  places  in  this  State  where  it  would  be  well  to  expen- 
ment  with  it  with  a  good  hope  of  ultimate 


PBOCBSS   FOR  COOKINO  DEIED  APRICOTS. 

By  A.  D.  WJI.1.IAMB,  of  Sanfa  Paula. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  of  drying  fruit  for  eighteen  years,  boi" 
1873;  I  put  eight  years  in  Delawai-e,  and  the  balance  in  this  State, 
In  the  apricot  I  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  acid.  At  this  meetiiS 
there  has  been  no  question  raised  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  sulph*" 
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oE  the  fruit.  Now,  sulphur  will  not  taste  on  fruit  properly  cooked, 
and  people  throughout  the  Bast  do  not  understand  why  this  taste 
should  exist,  but  it  is  simply  because  the  fruit  is  not  properly  cooked. 
Some  will  soak  it  just  a  little  while  and  then  cook  it  in  the  water 
that  it  is  soaked  in.  That  may  all  be  well  enough  with  prunes,  but 
for  fruit  that  contains  the  acid  that  apricots  do  it  will  not  do.  I 
have  been  cooking  apricots  for  the  last  few  years  by  steaming  them 
in  an  ordinary  steamer  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Perhaps  there 
are  some  in  this  audience  who  have  done  it  the  same  way;  they  say 
there  are  a  good  many  in  California  who  do  it  in  that  way,  but  through- 
out the  Eastern  country,  where  the  introduction  of  apricots  should  be 
looked  after  more,  this  manner  of  cooking  fruits  should  be  introduced, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  in  this 
State  in  the  same  way. 

This  method  is  very  simple.  In  the  first  place  the  fruit  is  scalded  in 
hot  water  from  six  to  eight  minutes,  and  then  left  to  soak  in  the  water 
twenty-four  hours,  until  the  fruit  has  come  to  its  natural  size,  and  while 
the  fruit  is  cooking  make  a  syrup  proportionate  to  the  fruit  you  have. 

The  scalding  process  has  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  skin  from  the 
apricot,  and  after  it  is  loosened  you  can  peel  it  off  very  readily. 

Scald  the  fruit  first  in  hot  water  from  six  to  eight  minutes;  then  let 
it  soak  in  cold  water  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  all  fruit  is  its  natural 
size  before  drying.  Cook  in  a  steamer  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water  about 
.ten  minutes.  When  it  is  done  put  in  a  dish.  While  fruit  is  cooking 
make  a  syrup  of  sugar,  with  the  usual  amount  of  sugar  it  would  take 
in  proportion  to  amount  of  fruit.  Pour  syrup  on  fruit  while  hot;  let 
stand  until  cold,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Apricots  cooked  in  the  above  manner  are  equal  to  any  canned  goods 
put  up. 

JBLLY-CUEED  CALIFORNIA  APRICOTS. 

This  fruit  is  prepared  in  the  orchards  of  California,  by  a  system,  the 
result  of  much  careful  experiment  and  expense,  whereby  the  surplus  of 
moisture  is  removed,  the  fruit,  however,  retaining  all  the  rich,  delicious 
flavor  and  nutriment  of  the  natural  state.  It  is  sent  East  in  bulk  and 
the  syrup  added. 

The  care  and  cleanliness  exercised  in  its  preparation  are  equal  in 
every  respect  to  those  used  in  packing  the  best  canned  goods,  while  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  superior,  in  that  it  is  picked  fully  ripe  from  the 
tree,  possessing  to  its  utmost  the  richness  of  flavor  noted  in  all  California 
fruits,  while  fruit  for  the  standard  canned  is  picked  from  three  to  five 
"^ays  before  it  is  ripe,  to  stand  transportation  to  the  cannery. 
.  ^omparison  of  a  25-cent  standard  tin  can  of  apricots  with  a  quart  of 
jelly-cured,  in  bulk,  is  as  follows; 


Sji^-    Abo ^ 

"WsuBar.    No  glucose, 
onth  , t  "feiKht of  frnit  and  sj 
"is  ealt  pounds. 

Inis  fruit  is  sold  in  bulk  {like  oysters),  by  the  quai't  or  pint,  by  all 
«^°'^e«,  at  25  cents  per  quart. 


ind  a  quarter  pounds, 
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BULBOUS  AUD  TUBEROUS  BOOTED  PLANTS. 
By  Mrs.  Ellwood  Coopbr,  of  Santa  Barbara. 

This  clasa  of  plants  do  so  well  in  California  that  it  is  a  constant  won- 
der to  me  that  we  do  not  have  them  in  more  abundance  and  in  greatei 
variety.  They  endure  the  long  drought,  and  respond  quickly  to  irriga- 
tion; and  blooming  as  they  do  at  different  times  throughout  the  year 
flowers  from  one  or  another  species  of  them  can  be  counted  on  for  nearly 
every  month. 

In  January  our  gardens  are  enlivened  by  the  Paper  White  NarcissuB, 
and  the  low-growing,  beautiful  pink  Oxahs,  with  its  delicate  yellow  cen- 
ter, and  they  should  be  planted  in  masses,  as  they  come  at  a  time  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  and  at  a  season  when  the  ground  and  atmosphere  ats 
moist — conditions  necessary  to  the  family. 

February  brings  us  the  Ci'ocus.  Of  these  the  "Monster  Yellow"  ig 
the  best.  It  never  fails  to  yield  its  bright  yellow  blooms.  The  earlj 
Jonquils,  too,  are  out,  making  glad  every  lover  of  spring  flowers.  These 
should  be  had  in  such  quantity  that  each  garden  could  give  a  handful 
to  enliven  a  dwelling  whose  inmates  are  not  so  fortunately  situated  as 
to  grow  them.  Flowers,  as  gifts,  have  special  value,  for  they  es.dk 
emotions  in  the  soul  which  tend  always  to  promote  higher  and  better 
thoughts.  By  them  the  rich  are  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful,  the  poor  for  the  time  being  forget  the  strain  of  their  labor, 
the  sick  and  afflicted  feel  more  lightly  their  distress,  and  the  unfortunate, 
prisoner  feels  awakening  within  him  memories  of  his  innocent  child- 
hood, which  if  kept  aroused  might  reinstate  him  in  his  manhood.  So 
carry  these  gifts  everywhere — to  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  to  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  to  the  hospitals  for  the  suffering,  and  to  the  prisons 
for  the  sin-burdened  inmates.  But  while  I  am  moralizing  I  am  neglect- 
ing to  notice  the  Freesias  and  Hyacinths  along  the  borders,  which  maie 
us  know  of  their  presence  by  the  fragrance  with  which  they  fill  the  mi 
around  them. 

March  is  ushered  in  with  the  various  members  of  the  gay  Narcissufl 
family.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  these  beautiful  garden 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  several  marked  sections,  which  can  be  seep 
and  studied  in  every  florist's  catalogue.  They  are  all  hardy  and  beauti- 
ful, and  given  good,  sandy  loam  and  a  little  covering  of  manure  in  the 
fall,  will  come  up  every  year  and  give  you  in  profusion  of  their  sweet 
ness  and  beauty.     I  would  like  to  say  much  more  about  this  classical 

Slant,  which  I  am  glad  to  notice  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a  fashionable 
ower.  May  the  fashion  continue  long,  and  may  we  see  as  much  interest 
taken  in  the  Nai-cissus  as  in  the  Chrysanthemum. 

But  I  must  hurry  away  to  other  beauties  waiting  to  be  noticefl- 
Sparaxis,  Hyacinths,  Tritelias,  Lachenalias,  Oxalis  lutea  are  on  every 
side  shining  in  the  warm  sunlight,  lighting  up  the  walks  with  such 
beauty  as  to  make  staying  indoors  impossible.  Much  could  be  said  w 
each  and  all  of  these,  but  I  lingered  so  long  among  the  Daifodils  that 
April  is  here  upon  me,  and  I  must  hasten  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Anemones  and  Ranunculuses,  with  their  lively  and  various  hues.  Hos'^ 
of  other  beautiful  flowers  are  keeping  them  company,  making  this  month 
also  a  time  of  delight:  Ornithogaiums,  Richardias,  Irises,  Ixias,  Osahs 
florabunda,  both  pink  and  white,  Tulips,  especially  Tulipa  geeneri»i 
because  it  adapts  itself  to  the  climate,  or  rather  to  the  season.     ManJ 
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of  last  month's  flowers  are  still  fresh  and  bright.  This  being  the  month 
^lien  so  many  bulbs  are  in  bloom,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  best  results. 

With  May  comes  the  more  showy  flowering  bulbs.  Amaryllises  of 
various  kinds,  with  their  many  hybrids  all  fine  in  coloring,  Lilium 
longiflorum,  and  Harissii  are  in  perfection.  The  Cannas,  too,  are  showing 
out  their  gay  colors.  We  do  not  have  as  many  of  these  fine  flowering 
bulbs  as  we  should,  seeing  they  do  so  well  in  the  open  ground,  and  are 
increased  so  readily  by  offsete,  as  well  as  by  seeds,  in  which  they  are  so 
prolific. 

In  Jime  we  have  the  so-called  summer  bulbs:  Agapanthes,  both  blue 
and  white,  and  there  is  a  variegated-leaved  one  with  blue  flowers,  useful 
among  decorative  foliage  plants;  Amaryllis  aulica,  majestic  in  size,  gor- 
geous in  color,  well  named  "  Lily  of  the  Palace; "  here  it  might  be  found 
in  every  cottage  garden;  Hemerocallis  fulva,  with  its  orange-colored 
flowers;  Lilium  humboldtii  and  Lilium  candidum,  the  sweetest  and 
purest  in  color  of  all  the  lilies;  Tritonias,  in  brilliant  orange  and  other 
colors;  Alstromerias  gladiolas,  and  the  stately  Tritonia  nobilis,  with  its 
flame-colored  spikes  on  stems  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  especially  fine  for 
aub-tropical  gardening. 

July  opens  with  another  fine  Amaryllis,  the  beautiful  pink  Bella- 
donna, with  its  fine  clusters  of  bloom.  It  has  the  first  rank  among  the 
bulbs  of  this  month,  and  it  is  weU  set  off  with  Chinums  of  different 
kinds,  and  the  nearly  allied  Pancratiums.  Both  of  these  groups  have 
curious  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  look  well  among  their  luxu- 
riant foliage.  Near  them  are  seen  the  Zephyranthes,  lovely,  bright  little 
thinp,  some  pink  and  some  white.  Then  the  Hemerocallis  flava,  some- 
times called  the  Yellow  Lily,  adds  much  by  its  color  to  this  collection, 
Dahliiw,  too,  are  in  bloom  now,  among  strong-growing  plants. 

And  now  comes  August  to  give  us  the  Vallota  or  Scarborough  lily, 
the  Nerines  or  Guernsey  lilies,  Sternbergias,  Colchicums  or  Fall  Crocus; 
choice,  every  one  of  them,  and  of  easiest  culture,  which  a  little  experi- 
ence soon  teaches. 

September  bloom  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  month,  with  the 
addition  of  a  later  variety  of  the  Amaryllis  belladonna,  and  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  July  one.  Dahlias  and  Cannae  are  of  first  impor- 
tance now. 

October,  November,  a,nd  Uecemft^-are  not  altogether  deprived  of  interest 
^  regards  blooming  bulbs,  for  the  rare  Veltheimia,  with  its  spikes  of 
pleasing  pink  flowers  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  continues  for  months  to 
brighten  the  border,  and  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  with  its  Pompeiian 
red  clusters  set  in  its  dark  green  leaves,  is  an  efiective  plant,  and  Ama- 
g'Uis  aulica  gives  many  an  occasional  bloom  during  these  months, 
some  of  the  Hiemanthus,  too,  in  sheltered  places  will  send  up  their 
»Pikt«  of  red. 

.  This  summary  of  blooming  bulbs  ia  made  up  from  notes  written  down 
^  ^garden  book  from  month  to  month  during  this  year,  Itshowswhat 
^Q  be  done  with  bulbs  therein  mentioned.  Many  other  interesting  and 
wautiful  plants  of  this  class  would  thrive  well  here,  and  should  be 

I  ™uced.     They  might  be  somewhat  expensive  at  first,  but  when  once 

'ablished  in  this  State,  so  favorable  on  account  of  its  soil  and  climate 
many  plants  that  in  places  less  favored  have  to  be  grown  in  pota. 

Bide,  thereby  hindering  the  more  rapid  propagation_^hich  free  soil 
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and  genial  atmosphere  would  favor,  they  would  soon  become  more 
plentifal  and  cheaper. 

I  have  sometimea  thought  that  if  our  wealthy  citizens  of  leisure 
when  traveling  in  fore^n  lands,  would  bring  on  their  return  some  of 
the  choice  and  rare  plants  which  came  under  their  notice,  and  gj^g 
them  into  the  hands  of  skillful  and  careful  gardeners  to  propagate  and 
introduce,  it  would  benefit  us  greatly.  In  this  way  England  has  filleil 
her  gardens  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  her  citizens  abroad  taking  pride 
in  obtaining  and  sending  home  new  plants  to  enrich  her  collection. 

Bulbs  are  bo  easily  transported  that  we  might  in  a  short  time  have  a 
much  greater  variety.  But  the  bulbous  plants  of  our  own  State  are  not 
seen  in  many  gardens,  and  we  have  many  growing  in  different  localities. 
Alliums,  Bloomeria,  Broditeas,  Brevoortia,  Liliumstritillarias,  Erythroni- 
ums,  Calochortus,  Trilliums  are  all  valuable  and  desirable,  and  if  once 
introduced  and  established  would  become  residents  of  the  soil. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  in  this  class  of  plants  that  I  have 
not  referred  to,  which  should  be  noticed,  but  mention  of  all  would  en- 
large my  paper  beyond  the  limits  of  its  design.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
essay  confined  to  Lilies  proper  from  the  pen  of  some  one  thoroughlj 
experienced  in  the  growth  of  every  one  of  them,  giving  the  minor  details 
of  their  culture.  I  am  told  that  Lilies  are  grown  very  successfully  in . 
kerosene  cans  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  holes  punched  in  the  bottom  to 
secure  good  drainage,  and  filled  first  with  broken  rock  and  coarse  gravel 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  above  this  good  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mold. 
Lilies  do  not  like  manure,  but  thrive  well  in  leaf  mold. 

Begonias  1  have  not  touched  upon,  and  they  are  now  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  flower  garden.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  tuberous-rooted 
kinds.  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  them  much  attention  as  yet,  but 
mean  to  do  so. 

Brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Water  Lily  garden  that  gives  ub, 
among  other  lovely  things,  the  Sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt,  long  regarded  by 
every  one  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Lilies.  Since  Mr.  Sturtevant  haa 
shown  us  how  easily  it  can  be  grown,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  one 
should  not  look  upon  its  wonderful  loveliness.  An  additional  interest 
has  been  added  to  this  plant  by  the  issuing  of  Professor  Goodyear"!! 
"Grammar  of  the  Lotus,'' proving  that  it  has  been  "the  basis  of  mosl 
of  the  ornamental  patterns  of  Greek  and  later  times." 

A  Water  Lily  garden  is  another  beautiful  study  of  nature  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  take  pleasure  in  plant  life.  As  we  walk  in  our 
gardens  among  the  Lilies  we  are  reminded  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  past. 
First  of  Homer,  who,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  said  of  the  Aspiifr 
del,  that  it  grew  in  the  flowering  meadows  of  Elysium,  on  which  only 
the  pure  in  heart  were  allowed  to  tread.  The  Daffodils  call  to  mind  tb« 
grand  works  of  Shakespeare:  "They  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 
and  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty."  But  greatest  of  all  are  th« 
words  of  the  Master:  "  Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  field .  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
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SMALL  FRurrs. 

By  Mes,  L.  TJ.  McCank.  of  Santa  Cruz. 


I  belong  to  the  vanguard  of  the  great  army  of  women  whom  the  evo- 
lution of  the  age  has  freed  from  many  a  cumbersome  care,  and  who 
look  up  to  the  wide  open  doors  of  horticulture  for  possibilities  undreamed 
ot'  by  their  mothers;  therefore,  I  make  a  plea  for  women  in  your  horti- 
cultural meetings,  and  I  stand  to-day  in  good  and  regular  standing  as  a 
regular  nurseryman  and  horticulturist,  whose  name  is  enrolled  upon 
your  books.     [Applause.] 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  I  became  owner  of  a  few  acres  of  Cali- 
foniia  soil.  My  first  thought  was,  looking  back  to  my  old  childhood 
home,  Oh,  what  a  raspberry  patch  or  strawberry  patch  I  will  havel  My 
name  was  not  on  the  list  of  every  nurseryman,  and  I  thought,  to  secure 
my  fruit,  I  would  have  to  simply  ride  out  to  some  farmer's  wife  and  say; 
"I  would  like  to  buy  some  strawberry  and  raspberry  plants."  I  had  a 
very  intelligent  woman  who  brought  me  butter  week  after  week,  so  I 
thought,  without  doubt,  I  should  find  a  supply.  I  rode  out  to  her  hus- 
band's ranch  and  I  told  him  I  felt  as  though  I  would  like  to  get  some 
strawberry,  or  blackberry,  or  raspberry  plants;  have  you  any  to  spare? 
"My  child,"  he  said,  "you  ain't  neen  long  in  this  air  country."  His 
wife  said:  "I  have  been  trying,"  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  "ever 
since  I  have  been  living  here  on  this  old  ranch,  to  get  my  husband  to 
put  in  some  small  fruits,  1  told  him  that  my  girls  would  do  all  the 
picking  if  he  would  only  give  us  the  start;  and  many  times  when  he 
would  be  heated  and  tired  so  that  he  couldn't  eat  his  pork  and  beans, 
that  if  I  had  a  nice  dish  of  raspberries  or  strawberriee,  something  cool 
and  fresh  with  cream,  he  would  have  a  relish  for  his  whole  dinner  after- 
wards, and  would  have  been  a  better  man  for  the  whole  week." 
[Applause.]  But  he  said:  "No;  we  can  buy  them  cheaper;"  and  the 
result  is  the  miserably  dried-up  things  they  get  in  the  market,  maybe 
once  or  twice  a  year,  which  are  all  the  berries  that  are  seen. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  if  this  shoe  pinches  any  of 
you,  I  hope  it  will  pinch  so  hard  that  you  will  go  home  and  plant  some 
berries,  [Applause.]  I  think  most  of  the  guess-work  concerning  the 
culture  of  small  fruits  would  be  done  away  with  if  you  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  they  are  perennialS;  or  biennials  rather.  That  means 
the  plant  which  sends  the  young  shoot  up  with  the  lirst  spring  rain, 
gtows  that  fruit  one  year,  bears  fruit  upon  that  young  sucker  the  next 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  season  has  done  its  work,  and  must  be  cut 
Qown  to  make  way  for  its  successor.  Hence,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
gives  us  the  process  of  pruning  in  berry  culture,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  these  plants  are  renewed  by  the  Wise  Providence  who  plans 
for  the  perpetuation  of  all  good  things  to  renew  themselves  by  suckers 
springing  from  the  root  of  the  old  plant,  so  that  by  the  time  the  bear- 
^g  cane  is  ready  to  be  cut  and  burned,  the  successors  are  also  ready  to 
wiKe  their  place.    The  only  difficulty  is  that  these  newcomers  must  be 

hmned  and  taken  away  so  as  not  to  take  away  the  strength  of  those 
•■emaining.    This  is  true  of  the  blackberries  of  the  red  and  yellow 

tirieties,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  yet  if  you  do  not  know  that  excep- 

•^n,  and  trim  the  black  raspberry  in  the  same  fashion,  you  would  cut 
Jourself  oti'  from  further  fruit,  and  "  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 

K-      When  I  have  talked  with  people  about  the  cultivation  of  black-i 
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berriea,  they  have  said:  "  Oh,  I  have  tried  them  once;  they  ain'f  any 
good  for  California;  I  have  trimmed  them  in  the  faJl,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  them;  I  never  heard  anything  more  of  them  afterwards,  so  I 
gave  them  up,"  I  said:  "You  trimmed  them  in  the  fall,  did  yoo?" 
"Yes."  "If  you  had  noticed  or  known  that  there  were  tap-roots,  joq 
would  have  given  it  a  little  more  thought;  if  you  had  noticed  closely 
as  you  should  to  be  a  successful  horticulturist,  that  these  young,  tender' 
green  branches  were  seeking  the  earth,  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
about,  and  went  there  for  a  purpose,  you  would  have  found  a  root-forma- 
tion on  the  top,  telling  you  what  their  intent  was,  and  if  you  had  made 
the  study  of  tbe  plant,  you  would  find  how  easy  it  is,  knowing  what 
the  nature  of  the  plant  is,  to  carry  on  its  cultivation."  In  my  own 
garden  they  are  grown  in  rows,  and  I  keep  them  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  when  these  young  tendrils  go  down,  they  are  taken  and  divided, 
the  ground  is  loosened  between  the  berries,  and  from  both  sides  of  the 
bush  these  tendrils  are  gathered  together,  a  shovelful  of  earth  thrown 
on  them,  being  careful  to  keep  them  exactly  in  the  line,  which  holds 
down  these  tendrils,  and  which  keeps  the  shifting  winds  from  breaking 
the  tender  roots,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  take  their  positions  as 
successors  to  the  old  plant,  you  can  cut  the  old  plant  away  on  either 
side,  and  still  have  your  plants  four  feet  apart.  Blackberries  ai-e  also 
biennials,  needing  the  old  canes  to  be  taken  away,  as  the  raspberries  are, 
and  then  you  must  select  your  strongest  and  best  successors  after  taking 
out  the  weak  and  unthrifty. 

With  regard  to  the  after-growth  of  plants,  much  may  be  accomplished 
in  your  daily  walk  through  the  garden.  The  process  of  pruning  is  so 
simple  that  he  who  understands  the  nature  of  any  plant  may  soon  learn 
how  much  he  may  assist  them  as  he  walks  through  his  garden.  When 
the  young  raspberry  shoot  has  gotten  to  be  about  eighteen  inches  above 
the  ground,  I  pinch  the  tender  top  of  it  as  I  walk  through  my  garden, 
By  this  process  of  pinching  you  start  the  laterals,  and  make  the  stalk 
grow  firm  and  strong,  and  you  have  three,  four,  and  six  branches 
instead  of  one  heavy  one,  and-  if  they  grow  too  thin  I  cut  them  back 
again.  With  blackberries,  and  with  all  other  varieties  you  can  do  the 
same.  I  repeat,  by  this  process  of  pinching  the  young  or  tender  plant, 
you  need  do  no  heavy  pruning  beyond  that,  and  the  earlier  I  do  thia 
the  stouter  the  plant  is.  There  is  but  one  caution:  do  not  do  your 
pruning  so  late  in  the  fall — I  am  speaking  particularly  of  my  own 
locality,  where  we  have  no  frost — as  to  produce  a  growth  of  wocwi  that 
will  be  too  new  and  tender  to  resist  what  slight  frost  you  may  have, 
To  my  mind  there  is  a  large  plot  of  country  lying  between  the  top  of 
the  Coast  Range  down  to  the  sea  that  is  especially  adapted  to  small 
fruit  culture- 

The  processes  of  pruning  and  planting  are  very  simple.  In  my  own 
grounds,  seeing  that  labor  is  the  heaviest  cost  in  planting  or  cultivating 
my  garden,  everything  is  done  by  horse-power,  and  the  distance  ap^^ 
is  just  sufficient  to  let  a  single-horse  cultivator  go  back  and  forth, " 
necessary,  through  the  season,  so  as  by  cultivation  to  keep  the  groan'i 
loose  and  to  allow  the  carrying  of  manure  and  other  fertilizers,  which '* 
hauled  on  a  sled  that  can  run  between  tlie  rows  and  facilitates  the  work. 

Of  course,  you  well  know  that  strawberry  culture  is  somewhat  o''' 
ferent  from  other  plants,  and  if  you  are  a  wise  student  of  nature  tw 
very  fact  of  the  production  of  so  many  runners  will  tell  you  that  thW 
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nlant  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  seeking  tbrever  new  ground  in  which  to 
nlftot  its  roots;  therefore,  keep  your  ground  rich,  and  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  keep  off  these  runners  by  continual  clipping,  if  yoo 
do  not  want  to  exhaust  your  plant  and  cut  short  its  fruit-producing 

There  is  much  to  learn  about  strawberry  culture.  I  learned  it  as  most 
of  UB  do,  more  from  my  mistakes  than  my  successes.  I  am  a  careful 
nurseryman  about  keeping  my  plants  distinct,  and  carefully  labeled,  so 
that  the  varieties  may  not  be  mixed.  I  had  an  old  bed  dug  up  and  put 
onder  the  finest  cultivation  that  I  knew  how  to  give  them,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  my  thousand  new  plants,  which  were  a  great  expense  to  me. 
I  think  I  had  to  do  without  a  Sunday  bonnet  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  or 
go  without  those  thousand  plants.  I  put  them  all  to  one  side  in  this  new 
bed.  They  grew  very  nicely,  but  they  did  not  bear  one  single  ripe  berry. 
I  learned  the  next  season  what  that  meant,  as  I  found  every  last  one  of 
the  thousand  to  be  male  plants,  and  it  is  not  good  for  even  a  male  straw- 
berry to  be  alone. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  tell  you  my  experience  with  new 
fruitB.  I  have  in  my  ground  a  raspberry,  called  the  Lf^an.  This  is 
hybridized  by  standing  between  a  red  raspberry  and  a  wild  blackberry, 
which  gives  a  beautiful  fruit  almost  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch 
wide,  of  rich  raspberry  color,  I  have  also  hybridized  a  strawberry, 
whiidi  I  should  have  called  the  "  Great  California,"  or  the  "  Great 
Western, "  or  the  "Great  Pacific,"  if  all  those  names  had  not  been 
taken  by  small  and  insignificant  plants,  and  so  I  named  my  berry 
"The  Tap-root,"  because  it  had  a  tap-root  three  feet  long.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  other  strawberry  can  compete  with  it.  This  year  I 
have  given  it  the  severest  test  that  I  know  of.  I  have  placed  it  in  my 
"  experiment  bed,"  for  I  believe  it  will  solve  the  question  of  strawberries 
in  plaees  where  there  is  no  possibility  for  irrigation,  and  I  wished  to 
see  how  long  it  would  do  without  water.  I  planted  them  in  my  experi- 
ment bed  in  single  departments,  and  also  planted  others  that  were  said 
to  endure  drought,  and  gave  orders  to  my  gardener  that  not  one  drop  of 
water  must  go  to  that  bed.  Suicidal,  perhaps,  but  I  wished  to  test  the 
very  fullest  power  of  this  plant  to  live  over  the  dry  season,  and  to-day 
not  one  single  strawberry  out  of  the  whole  fifty  planted  there  has  died. 
The  leaf  has  grown  smaller,  but  life  is  still  there,  and  it  sends  its  deep 
tap-root  down  where  it  finds  enough  to  live  upon.  I  am  still  experi- 
menting with  it. 


HOW"  TO   PLANT   A   RAISIN   VINBTAED. 

By  P.  W.  BuTLEB,  of  Peuryn. 

Details  of  the  latest  method  of  making  a  vineyard  are  here  given  for 
"^  benefit  of  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  industry  of  raisin 
making. 

As  the  land  must  be  irrigated,  if  it  is  not  suflSeiently  level  it  must  be 
™we  90  that  water  may  reach  every  part  of  it  by  flowing  through  open 
jjiwhes.  The  ridges  or  knolls  to  be  leveled  can  be  plowed  with  two 
••TBes,  one  man  driving  the  team  and  holding  the  plow.  With  four 
•^rses,  and  a  scraper  five  feet  wide,  one  man  can  do  the  leveling, 
•^vees  can  be  built  to  conduct  water  to  ridges  at  less  expense,  generally,  ■ 


nse,  generauy,  ■ 

.oogle 
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than  ridges  can  be  leveled.     All  levees  should  he  made  higher  than  tfat 
averse  ditch,  with  strong  banks  to  insure  against  expensive  breakingg_ 

Distributing  ditches  and  cross  ditches  should  be  made  at  distances  not 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  apart,  to  run  the  water  to  furrows  that  m^ 
be  five  to  six  feet  apart.  These  furrows  can  he  made  with  a  plow  anj 
two  horses,  handled  by  one  man. 

In  the  main  ditches  from  one  to  two  headgates  must  be  placed  to  each 
forty  acres  of  land,  so  that  the  water  may  be  properly  controlled.  Tk 
land  is  then  ready  for  flooding.  In  all  new  ditches  it  is  safer  to  flood 
before  planting,  as  the  ground  often  absorbs  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  and  settles  unevenly.  The  land  should  be  flooded  from  twelve  tu 
twenty-four  hours,  or  until  it  is  thoroughly  well  saturated;  but  more 
water  should  be  given  to  the  higher  than  the  lower  portions,  and  the 
lowest  parts  need  have  no  water,  as  they  will  get  plenty  through  per- 
colation, and  ditches  need  not  be  extended  to  such  places. 

After  flooding  the  land  should  be  again  leveled  before  plowing,  a 
leveling  instrument  should  be  used  in  surveying  all  main  ditches. 

Small  ditches  can  be  made  by  plowing  with  two  horses,  and  then  with 
a  V  and  four  horses  the  soil  is  tlirown  up  at  each  side,  and  the  proces 
repeated  until  the  ditches  are  sufiiciently  large.  The  scraper  must  be 
used  in  making  the  larger  ditches.  ,   .   .  ■ 

It  is  well  to  have  the  first  leveling  done  and  main  ditches  made  below 
the  fall  rains,  as  the  soil  is  then  dry  and  much  lighter  k>  handle  than 
after  it  becomes  wet.  Bridges  that  are  to  cross  ditches  and  aJl  build- 
ings should  be  made  before  the  autumn  rains. 

Hay  and  grain  for  the  use  of  horses  should  be  bought  during  their 
harvesting,  and  taken  direct  from  the  field  and  stored  where  they  an 
to  be  used.  „ .      ,  ■    j.    , 

Have  constantly  in  stock  extra  fittings  for  all  implements,  that  repawB 
may  be  made  without  loss  of  time;  and  such  as  are  liable  to  be  needed 
should  be  taken  to  the  field  each  day.  Have  printed  rules  to  goven 
labor  of  all  kinds,  and  have  them  signed  by  all  parties  as  employed- 
Hire  men  and  horses  at  stated  prices  per  day,  when  at  work,  and  cha^ 
them  board  for  each  and  every  day,  including  Sundays. 

A  stake  should  be  set  by  each  vine  as  planted.  They  can  be  cheaply 
made  from  redwood  posts  four  by  six  inches  and  seven  feet  long,  thai 
are  sound  and  free  from  knots.  Cut  into  blocks  fourteen  inches  long, 
making  six  to  each  post.  With  a  hand  ax  and  maul  split  these  blooa 
into  squares  of  one  third  of  an  inch,  or  nine  stakes  to  the  square  met. 
Each  post  will  then  make  about  twelve  hundred  stakes,  and  six  tbon- 
sand  can  be  made  in  a  day  by  one  man.  These  should  be  whitewash^ 
that  they  may  be  readUy  seen  when  plowing  for  irrigating  and  cui^ 
vating,  before  the  foliage  starts  on  the  vine.  This  can  be  rapidly  done 
by  filling  a  bucket  with  whitewash,  then  grasp  as  many  stakes  as  c^ 
be  held  in  both  hands  and  dip  half  their  length  in  the  w^h,  and  spread 
in  rows  that  they  may  dry  quickly,  as  they  will  be  much  whiter  ttia" 
when  dried  slowly.  .    ^  ,  mv-       r,  he 

The  land  should  be  plowed  not  less  than  one  foot  deep.  Ihis  can  i-| 
done  with  a  single  plow  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  three  horses,  if  tnej 
are  large— one  man  to  both  drive  and  hold  the  plow.  . 

If  the  ground  is  heavy  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  harrow  it  at  once,  an 
when  lumpy  it  should  be  haiTOwed  the  second  time.  Smooth  wiwi 
drag  sixteen  feet  wide.    This  can  be  made  of  four  planks  one  inch  thio*. 
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twelve  inches  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  long,  nailed  to  four  pieces  of  two  by 
four-inch  scantling  four  and  one  half  feet  long.  Lap  the  plank  one 
inch  as  nailed,  bevel  the  ends  of  the  joists,  and  nail  another  plank  on 
ihe  beveled  ends,  thus  making  a  sled  that  will  slide  over  the  dirt  with- 
out loading.  This  can  be  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  will  smooth  the 
surfece  so  the  line  will  lie  evenly  on  the  ground  as  the  planting  is  done. 
Ttie  planter  should  take  the  vines  in  the  nursery,  if  possible,  and  have 
them  dug  under  his  own  supervision,  and  only  a  few  days  before  they 
are  to  be  planted.  Have  them  covered  and  wet  as  fast  as  dug.  An 
ordinary  hay  wagon  with  a  broad,  closely-boarded  platform,  is  a  good 
vehicle  in  which  to  take  them  to  the  vineyard.  Cover  the  platform  with 
straw,  then  load  the  vines  carefully,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  break  the  roots, 
with  the  tops  on  the  outside.  After  loading,  wet  them  thoroughly,  and 
cover  closely  with  canvas,  binding  it  around  the  sides  and  ends  to 
exclude  the  wind,  and  while  in  transit  wet  the  canvas  as  often  as  it 
shows  signs  of  becoming  dry.  Leave  them  at  the  vineyard  at  convenient 
places  for  distribution,  near  the  water  ditches.  Now,  get  some  old  oil 
barrels,  saw  them  in  the  middle  to  make  tubs.  Let  each  pruner  take 
one  of  these  tubs,  into  which  put  a  few  inches  of  water,  and  as  each  vine 
i3  pruned  place  the  roots  in  the  tub  of  water  until  full,  when  they  can 
be  taken  to  the  planters  or  agam  heeled  in  the  ground.  Let  the  pruner 
take  only  one  bundle  of  vines  from  the  ground  at  a  time,  and  sprinkle 
them  if  necessary,  keeping  them  shaded  while  cutting,  and  not  exposed 
to  the  wind.  Cut  off  all  the  branches  except  the  strongest  one.  Leave 
a  spur  of  that  one  to  two  inches  long  that  has  one  or  two  buds.  The 
straggling  roots  that  may  be  growing  on  the  upper  end  of  the  vine  may 
be  removed,  leaving  only  the  roots  at  the  lower  end.  These  are  to  be 
olipped,  leaving  a  length  of  four  to  six  inches  on  the  longest  roots,  but 
the  smaller  roots  may  be  cut  closer.  The  ends  of  all  bruised  roots  must 
be  cut  inside  of  the  part  bruised.  Positively  reject  all  vines  that  have 
black-knot,  or  are  bruised  on  the  main  stock,  or  have  weak  roots,  or  in 
any  way  show  signs  of  being  unhealthy,  or  that  may  by  accident  or 
otherwise  have  become  dry  after  being  taken  from  the  nursery. 

The  vines  cau  be  hauled  in  tubs  on  sleds  to  the  planters,  the  tube 
having  in  them  a  few  inches  of  water,  in  which  the  roots  are  set,  and 
then  put  direct  in  the  bucket  of  each  planter,  which  also  contains  water, 
wd  the  vine  is  taken  from  this  bucket  only  as  it  is  planted. 

Vines  must  always  be  kept  moist  from  the  time  they  are  taken  from 
the  ground  in  the  nursery  until  planted  in  the  vineyard.  The  popular 
distance  apart  at  which  vines  are  now  planted  is  eight  by  twelve  feet, 
"r  ten  by  ten  feet,  I  prefer,  however,  to  plant  in  equilateral  triangles 
*te?en  and  one  half  feet  apart,  which  gives  the  same  number  per  acre  as 
^quaresof  ten  feet.  I  use  lines  composed  of  seven-strand  galvanized 
^ble  wire  of  about  one  fourth  inch  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  feet 
'*'Jg-  A  stake  is  attached  to  each  end  of  the  line,  made  of  gas  pipe  one 
^id  one  half  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  end. 

pen  the  strands  of  the  line  two  and  one  half  feet  from  the  end,  insert 

one  brass  wire  and  wind  it  several  times  around  the  line  and  securely 
an  A*'  ^^^  distance  at  which  it  is  desired  to  have  the  vines  planted 
ap^^  ''tis  is  repeated  until  the  line  is  filled  with  the  marks.  Two  lines 
j  ^^^  in  planting.  After  one  line  is  set  by  two  men  the  second  line 
J,  8et  by  the  same  men  while  the  vines  are  being  planted  on  the  first 

^'  *iid  when  done  the  line  is  thrown  over  the  other  and  the  men  stepr 
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forward  to  plant,  without  losing  time  while  the  line  ie  being  set,  as  ig 
the  case  when  only  one  line  is  used. 

By  this  method,  I  have  for  many  days  in  aucceesion  planted  forty 
acres  per  day  with  one  crew  of  twenty-six  men — nineteen  men  to  plam 
two  vines  each  on  the  line,  two  men  and  two  teams  to  haul  the  vines  in 
tube  to  the  planters,  two  men  to  distribute  them  to  the  buckets  of  the 
men,  and  one  man  to  watch  the  work  to  see  that  every  vine  is  honeatjv 
planted. 

For  a  small  vineyard  less  men  are  needed.  The  first  row  of  vines 
should  be  planted  about  one  rod  from  the  fence,  to  give  room  to  toni 
teams  in  cultivating. 

Fences  should  be  built  immediately  after  planting,  if  not  before.  l\ 
is  not  necessary  to  fence  against  stock  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  baj 
hares  must  be  kept  from  the  vineyard.  Redwood  posts  two  by  two 
inches,  four  feet  long,  driven  in  the  ground  ten  inches,  and  set  ten  feet 
apart,  to  which  attach  wire  netting  three  feet  wide,  makes  a  cheap  and 
effective  hare-proof  fence, 

Plow  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  fence,  and  then  with  a  V  turn  np 
the  soil  against  the  netting,  when  the  gi-ound  is  wet,  to  a  height  of  aboul 
six  inches;  it  will  then  dry  hard,  and  the  hares  will  not  burrow  under  it 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  irrigate  immediately  after  planting, 
if  done  in  the  early  season,  and  the  land  has  been  well  flooded  before 
plowing;  but  if  the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  irrigation  should  follow  at  ones, 
By  plowing  one  furrow  close  to  the  vines,  and  filling  it  with  water,  it  will 
percolate  through  the  loose  soil  to  the  vine  just  planted,  and  thorouglilj 
settle  it  around  the  roots;  it  will  then  grow  with  absolute  certainty  it 
the  soil  is  ever  after  well  cultivated,  and  not  allowed  to  become  too  di7. 

After  the  rains  cease  in  the  spring,  irrigate  once  a  month  until  Septem- 
ber, to  insure  the  best  growth  of  vine.  Plow  deep  furrows  ten  inches  fiwo 
the  row  of  vines  on  each  side,  throwing  the  soil  from  the  vine,  then  fill 
with  water,  but  not  to  overflow  or  run  outside  of  the  farrows,  and  keep 
them  filled  for  several  hours,  that  the  ground  may  become  well  saturated 
by  percolation,  but  not  wet  on  the  surface  outside  of  the  furrows,  ot 
cultivation  will  be  more  difficult.  In  about  two  days,  or  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  sufficiently  dry,  tm-n  the  furrows  back  with  a  one-horse 
plow,  and  at  once  cultivate  across  the  furrows  and  again  at  right  anglf^ 
Hoe  around  the  vines  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil 
to  a  good  depth.  Borders  of  trees  are  now  usually  planted  around  vin*' 
yards.  Olives,  figs,  or  other  fruit  or  nut  trees  are  preferable  to  trees  from 
which  no  income  can  be  derived.  These  can  be  planted  eighteen  inch^ 
from  the  fence  on  the  inside,  in  the  edge  of  the  bank  thrown  up  againf' 
the  fence;  they  can  then  be  irrigated  by  water  run  along  the  gutter  attnt 
edge  of  the  fence  bank. 

If  suitable  land  is  selected  and  planted  according  to  the  rules  h*" 
given,  the  vines  will  make  a  completely  satisfactory  growth  with"* 
loss,  except  by  accident- 


BEPORT   OF   COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  Stablbk;  Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter^ 
affiliation  with  the  Trafiic  Association,  begs  leave  to  report  as  foll("^ 
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Ta  the  fV«i(  QrO'Beri'  Con«e»(ton  of  the  Slate  af  (Mifomia : 
Yoor  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  affiliation  with  the  "  Traffic  Asso- 
-  tion  of  Cidiftiniia,"  would  respectftlly  report  that  they  met,  and  after  a  careful  delib- 
"itdoo  of  'i"*  subject,  recommend  that  this  Convention  urge  upon  its  members  and  all 
frnit  ewwers  and  abippera  in  this  State  the  necessity  of  using  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
paDse  to  be  organized  in  their  respective  countiefl  local  Traffic  Associations,  to  the  end 
that  sai^  local  Traffic  Associations  obtain  a  representation  in  s^d  "  Traffic  Association 

;..<....:tii7  nnd  abinninc 


Isoturinf:,  and  shipping  ii 


Adopted. 


rt  with  it,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  producing,  i 

-'.s  of  this  State. 

S.  J.  STABLER, 
B.  F.  WALTON, 
W.  H.  AIKEN. 

Committee. 

EESOLUTION. 


Mb.  Allen,  of  San  Jos^,  introduced  the  foBowing  resolution: 

Wheehas,  The  terms  of  otfice  of  the  several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticnlt- 
nre  have  expired ;  and  whereas,  no  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Governor  to 
All  those  vacancies;  therefore,  be  it 

Kaelved,  That  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  of  Cftlifornia,  in  annual  Convention 
isaembled,  most  earnestlj'  and  respectfully  request  that  his  Excellency  Governor  Maik- 
hwn  reappoint  the  members  whosetermaofofflcehave  just  expired. 

Mb.  Buck:  I  will  only  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture has  been  doing  and  is  doing  some  good  work,  and  the  evidence 
of  it  is  the  attendance  we  have  had  at  this  hall  from  the  time  we  rapped 
and  called  this  Convention,  to  order,  on  the  17th  instant,  till  the  present 
time.  There  have  been  no  politics  in  the  present  Board,  nor  have  there 
been  since  I  have  been  in  it.  Whether  all  the  members  of  the  present 
Board  are  the  best  men  that  could  be  selected  in  the  State  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  but  I  believe  that  they  have  done  work  that  the  horticulturists  of 
thia  State  are  satisfied  with,  and  I  behove  that  their  work  has  shown 
that  the  money  intrusted  to  their  care  has  been  well  spent,  and  not 
Tasted,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  ask  you  to  indorse  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Ailen:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  it  needs  only  to  be  said 
that  the  members  whose  terms  of  office  have  expired  comprise  the  names 
of  EUwood  Cooper,  Mr.  Block,  and  of  three  others  from  whom  we  have 
always  heard  with  pleasure  and  greatest  profit. 

Me.  Buck:  I  will  state  that  the  members  of  the  Board  whose  terms 
of  of&ce  have  expired  are  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Block,  Mr.  Run- 
yon,  and  Mr.  Mosher. 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously. 


The  President  appointed  C.  H.  Allen,  of  San  Jos6,  R.  B.  Blowers,  of 
"oodland,  and  Wm.  Johnston,  of  Courtland. 

REPORT    OF   COMMITTEE   ON   SE80LUTIONS. 

Mr.  Brainard:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  to  report  as  fol- 

hon^h^i V^'  '^^  voice  of  every  attendant  at  the  present  State  Frnit  Growers'  Conven- 

lier  II  ^  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Hortiouiture  at  Marysville,  Novem- 

'  *7'20^  1891.  has  hpen  an  eTtkrfiRsinn  nf  a  fesline  of  ao'reeAhle  pat.iftfnptifm  ■  thut.  hVfl 


»Wn^        "*  *'erT  way  been  pleasant,  interesting,  and  profitable;  and  this  measure  of 

(—^^■nt  success'ia  in  a  large  share  dne  to  the  friendly,  hospitable,  and  earnest  coOp- 

"on  of  the  citizens  of  Yuba  and  Sutt«r  Counties  to  make  it  so ;  therefore,  be  it 
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upor 

it  further 

Besolvfd,  That  the  comfortable  and  homelike  feeling  engendered  in  everv  heart  by  the 
respectl'nl  and  un ostentatious  reception,  attention,  and  hospitality  received  at  the  lianT 
of  the  good  people  of  these  two  comities  on  whose  borders  we  meet,  has  tieen  a  grand 
factor  in  mating  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  so  harmonious,  so  eminently  pracfeil 
and  instructive  to  all  who  have  been  present;  and  be  it  flirther 

Resohad,  That,  in  view  of  all  tbisj  and  the  pleasant  excursions  planned  to  enable  tl|. 
visiting  members  to  learn  by  practical  observations  in  the  orchards  aoiae  of  the  metliodi 
practiced  by  horticulturists  in  this  highly  favored  section,  this  Convention  express  to  th. 
people  of  Yuba  and  Sntter  Counties,  and  in  particular  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Marys, 
ville  and  Yuba  City,  their  obliEationB  to  them  for  these  highly  important  fevors,  and  fc 
the  committee  having  all  the  details  in  charge  its  earnest  thants,  with  the  assurance 
that  nothing  has  been  ladling  on  their  pari  to  make  this  session  of  this  Convention  tht 
perfectly  successful  one  it  has  proved  to  be. 

HENRY  A.  BRAINARD, 
PRANK  A,  KrMBALL, 
A.  P.  CRANE, 

Commitcee. 
Adopted. 

BESOLUTIOM, 


Mb.  McGlincy  offered  the  following: 


Adopted. 


REPORT  OF   THE  COMMITTEE   C 


candidly  upon  its  merits.  But  the  estentottheeihibition,  the  variety  of  ftnitdiaplaye 
and  the  number  of  eihibitora  forbade,  within  the  time  to  which  we  were  limited^  doiut 
even  partial  justice  to  the  matter.  We  concluded,  therefore,  to  content  ourselrea  witfi 
caJling  attention  to  the  striking  features  of  the  exhibition. 

We  Erst  desire  to  express  our  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Convention,  to  the  gener- 
ous and  public-spirited  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  m(^^^ 
mationolthe  members  of  this  Convention.  There  mere  fruits  displayed  which,  for  color, 
size,  and  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  are  worthy  of  praiae.  The  curing  of  tbl 
fruits,  especially  certain  samples  of  dried  fruit,  prunes,  and  figs,  seemed  the  acme  o! 
perfection. 

The  exhibition,  apart  from  the  excellence  and  flavor  and  perfection  of  form  of  tie 
fruits,  is  luoat  worthy  oi  notice  as  an  exponent  of  the  climate  of  the  State.  Reroemba 
that  this  is  the  twentieth  of  November,  and  yet  there  were  ripe  oranges,  pomegranate 

Beraimmons,  apples,  a  dozen  varieties  of  table  grapes,  including  the  Thompson's  Seed- 
iss,  pears,  quinces,  and  peaches,  and  many  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  last,  thouj^h  not 
least,  olive  oil  from  San  Diego  County.  Where  in  any  land  under  the  sun,  save  id 
California,  could  such  a  various  collection  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  this  season,  be  pm- 
duced? 

Whatever  is  new  in  California  in  the  process  of  curing  fruits  and  packing  them  in  J" 
artistic  and  tempting  style  should  be  noticed,  and  hence  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  t?« 
collection  of  Mr.  Mosher  of  fancy  dried  or  semi-preserved  fruits.  They  approach  o 
appearance  and  elegant  mode  of  racking  the  style  which,  heretofore,  has  made  the  Frenrt 
preparations  so  famous.  We  noticed  in  other  samples  prepared,  we  are  informed,  for  tn! 
market,  laudable  attempts  to  ornament  the  fruit  and  packa^s. 

Mr.  Kimball  exhibits  bottles  of  virgin  olive  oil.  This  oil  was  sampled  by  the  comffl^'" 
tee,  and  we  pronounced  that  it  has  no  superior;  it  is  bland  in  taste,  perfectly  filters 
and  of  delicate  flavor. 

From  the  valleys  to  mountain  altitudes  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  ahovc  tM 
sea,  were  gathered  these  fruits.  Mr.  Meet,  of  Camptonville,  two  thousand  eiabt  ttulj 
dred  feet  above  the  sea,  exhibited  apples,  pears,  English  walnuts,  almonds,  hickory  a^ 
butternuts.  He  also  exhibited  a  new  apple,  the  Louvre,  which  is  worthy  ot  eraminsO^ 
by  apple  growers.  It  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  apples,  and  is  said  to  keep  two  ye*'* 
Especially  do  the  apples  from  Hnmboldt  County  challenge  admiration  " — ■-  '  '"'"" 
color  and  perfect  form. 

Among  seedlings  there  are  almonds,  oranges,  and  apples.  . 

Three  mechanical  inventions  were  presented,  which  to  the  committee  seem  perfectly 
Jadgingbytheworkperformed.  Oneisan  almond  budder,  for buddingstiok-fislalaiont^ 
Another  is  a  pitting  machine,  called  the  "  Freeman  Fruit  Fitter."  Another  is  an  i'''*i_ 
Uon  to  perform  aa, operation  which  seemed  hitherto  to  be  impossible  of  perfornW"^ 


.r  their  intense 
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lates  a  clingstone  peach,  cuts  it  clean  in  half,  and  extracts  the  seed,  without  leaving 

wy  [g  to  be  regretted  that  time  would  not  permit  a  catalogue,  for  permanent  preserva- 
,;  n  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  and  the  products  exhibited,  as  so  much  seemed 
?  B  to  the  exhibitors  as  a  testimonial  of  our  appreciation  of  their  consideration  for  and 
mtertainnient  of  the  Convention. 
■^Respectfully  submitted. 


LEONARD  COA'^ES, 


Adopted. 


NEXT    PLACE   OF    MEETING. 


i 


A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Viaalia  was  read,  inviting  the 
Convention  to  hold  ite  next  seaaion  at  Visalia,  Also,  telegrams  were 
read  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Jose, 
inviting  the  Convention  to  hold  ita  nest  session  at  San  Jose. 

Mb.  Clayton:  I  wish  to  place  the  name  of  San  Joae  in  nomination. 
We  will  try  and  make  your  vieit  as  pleasant  as  it  has  been  here,  even 
moie  BO,  because  we  have  all  the  facihtiea  for  accommodation.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  Convention  has  met  there — some  nine  or  ten 
ycara— and  the  citizens  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  a  meeting  there. 
If  yon  select  that  place  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Mb.  Allen  seconded  the  nomination  of  San  Jose. 

Mb.  Mothebal;   I  nominate  Visalia. 

Me.  Camptok:  I  should  like  to  see  the  Convention  held  in  San  Jose. 
It  13  a  delightful  place,  plenty  of  room,  and  good  roads- 

Mr.  Bock:  I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture when  I  say  that  it  is  not  what  we  do  for  ourselves  particularly, 
but  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  living  in  and  around  the  sections 
where  the  meetings  are  held.  Whatever  place  we  select  for  the  place  of 
our  next  meeting,  I  hope  we  will  have  a  generous  attendance  there. 

Mr.  Wagnek:  We  have  a  little  village  in  Nevada  County — Grass 
Valley — of  over  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  I  believe  we  could  treat 
the  next  Convention  with  aa  much  courtesy  as  any  county  in  the  State, 
I  want  to  tell  this  Convention  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  with 
you,  and  I  appreciate  your  united  efforts  to  promote  the  fruit  industry, 
and  I  believe  that  Nevada  County  ia  fast  coming  to  the  front  rank  in 
this-  line,  if  T.  J.  Wagner  of  that  county  does  say  so.  [Applause.]  I 
feel  it  is  an  industry  that  is  waking  up  faster  in  that  county  than  in 
any  other  county  in  this  State,  and  therefore  I  believe  it  needs  some 
encouragement.  I  would  like  every  man  in  this  Convention  and  every 
la^y  to  be  in  Grass  Valley  at  the  next  Convention,  if  you  decide  to  have 
it  there. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  withdraw  the  application  of  Visalia  in  favor  of  Grass 
Valley, 

Mh.  Buck:  I  will  put  the  motion:  first,  that  this  meeting  recommend 
'bat  the  next  Convention  be  held  at  Graas  Valley.  Now,  remember, 
tnoae  of  you  who  vote  "  yea "  in  this  case  vote  to  carry  this  meeting  to 
^^m  Valley. 

Lost. 
.  Mr.  Buck  (proceeding):   Now,  as  there  ia  no  other  place  named,  all 
"11  favor  of  San  Jos^  signify  it  by  saying  "yea." 

Carried  unanimously. 
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COLUMBIAN  "WORLD'S  FAIR. 
By  GEOBaK  Husbmasn,  of  Napa. 

Will  California  be  represented  at  the  World's  Exposition?  You  maj 
think  thia  an  idle  question  in  a  State  which  was  the  first  to  tafee  initiij 
steps  and  has  made  a  fair,  though  hardly  large  enough,  appropriation 
towards  making  a  display.  But  I  have  been  looking  on,  and  I  may  saj 
here,  that  although  a  comparatively  young  Californian,  living  here  in 
our  glorious  State  only  ten  years,  that  none  of  you  can  surpass  me  in 
love  for  it,  in  appreciation  of  its  great  future,  and  in  admiration  of  ita 
great  resources,  surpassed,  if  even  equaled,  by  none  in  the  bright  galasj 
of  States  which  Americans  proudly  call  "  our  country."  I  firmly  believe 
that  Providence  has  destined  us  to  be  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union, 
"the  land  where  wine,  milk,  and  honey  flow,"  the  Italy  of  "om-  couq. 
try,"  which  our  great  German  poet,  Goethe,  seems  to  have  had  in  hia 
mind  when  he  sang  in  his  "longing  for  Italy:" 

"  Know'at  thou  the  land  where  fragrant  lemons  bloom, 
In  cooling  shade  the  golden  orange  glows; 
Where  tempered  breezes  blow  from  aiure  skies, 
The  myrtle  low,  and  high  the  laurel  rise." 

But  because  I  fuUy  appreciate  it  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  second  class  dis- 
play. If  we  cannot  surpass  every  other  State  in  making  a  grander 
show,  in  doing  justice  to  our  capabilities,  we  had  better  stay  at  home 
alt<^ether.  I  intend  to  go  to  that  exposition,  but  if  California  cannot 
outstrip  all  competitors,  I  would  not  own  that  I  am  one  of  its  citizens. 
If  we  make  an  exhibition  at  all,  it  must  be  one  which  will  excel  all 
others.  We  can  do  so,  but  will  we  do  it?  I  fear  not.  There  have  been 
too  many  bickerings,  too  many  local  jealousies  already.  If  this  had 
not  been  the  case  the  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Department 
would  have  been  a  Californian.  Newspaper  men,  however  competent 
they  may  be  to  make  a  great  newspaper,  are  not  the  best  representa- 
tives of  a  great  agricultural  and  horticultural  State,  because  they  aie 
without  that  practical  knowledge  which  alone  enables  them  to  judge  of 
ita  vast  resources.  The  rare  plants  from  the  countless  locahties  which  lie 
hidden  in  ita  mountain  delJa  and  caftons,  if  collected  by  a  botanist,  a 
man  or  woman,  either,  would  form  one  of  the  most  atti-active  features  of 
the  exhibit-  The  fauna  and  flora  of  our  valleys  and  mountains,  if  prop- 
erly collected  and  arranged,  would  be  a  revelation  to  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  which  they  had  not  dreamed,  and  which  would  be  the 
father  of  the  thought, "  Let  us  go  and  see  for  ourselves  and  make  this  Stat« 
our  home." 

It  haa  well  been  called  the  golden  opportunity  for  our  State,  and  i* 
we  neglect  to  improve  it,  if  we  do  not  outshine  all  the  other  States,  we 
had  better  stay  away.  We  can  easily  excel,  for  where  can  you  find  * 
climate  where  the  apple  and  pear,  peach  and  apricot,  plum  and  nectarine, 
cherry,  quince,  and  grape,  as  well  as  all  the  small  fruits,,  can  be  grow" 
in  one  orchard,  together  with  the  fig  and  almond,  walnut  and  oli»^ 
orange  and  lemon;  where  the  fruits  of  the  northern  zone  will  floorisl' 
equally  well  with  those  of  the  tropics;  where  there  is  not  a  day  in  sum- 
mer or  winter  but  a  bouquet  may  be  culled  from  any  garden  fit  to  gra<* 
the  table  of  a  king.  To  you,  who  were  born  in  this  incomparable  Statei 
who  have  been  familiar  with  it  from  your  earhest  childhood,  this  pwy 
not  appear  so  wonderful  as  to  those  who,  like  myseK,  grew  up  in  * 
colder  clime,  and  we  appreciate  it,  therefore,  all  the  more.     So  will  to* 
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tltousands  who  flock  to  this  great  exposition,  and  who  ] 
■^f  haiTurged  you  once  before,  as  agent  for  the  department  on  a  similar 
nJaS,  to  contribute  exhibits  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  I  am  sor^  to 
"fv  that  but  few  responded  to  my  call,  although  I  had  several  promises 
yJ  the  meager  exhibition  we  had  at  Paris  resulted  m  liie  award  of 
SJut  fifty  medals  and  diplomas  for  the  State,  and  has  attracted  French 
eSa  t^  this  State  to  examine  its  viticultural  resources  One  of  the 
Suenees  has  been  a  large  order  for  our  clarets  (fifty  thousand 
Sons)  from  France,  and  also  orders  for  wines  and  brandies  from 
England  and  Germany,  which  promise  to  amount  to  a  million  gallons 
within  twelve  months.  ,        ,    .,  i  j  ii,  + 

This  is  a  home  exhibit,  so  to  say.  We  want  to  show  to  the  world  that 
America  is  the  greatest,  the  most  varied,  the  richest  country  on  the 
fiobe  But  we,  as  Califomians,  also  ought  to  prove  to  them  tha.t  we  are 
Se  eieatest  State  in  the  Union.  Let  the  grain  farmer  bring  his  gram, 
Se  stock  men  a  full  representation  of  our  noble  herds,  the  mineral 
Sources  of  the  State  be  fully  shown.  And  need  I  tell  you,  horticult- 
S  S  the  StaS,  what  you  e^an  and  ought  to  do?  .  No  State  can  daun 
Buch  varied  and  excellent  productions  in  your  special  line.  You  have 
aie  fruits,  the  vegetables,  the  flowers  to  make  the  greatest  show  on  earth 
St  every' one  must  furnish  his  best,  and  work  with  a  will.  We  want 
united  action;  we  want  a  continuous  supply  of  (rfsh  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  do  tHis 
we  want  organized  efibrts.  ,  ,  ^,  _.,, 

Let  me  hope  that  such  steps  will  be  taken  at  this  meeting  as  will 
secure  a  worthy  representation,  such  as  we  may  all  be  proud  ol.  now 
this  is  to  be  done  is  for  you  to  say,  for  in  multitude  of  counsel  there  is 
wisdom.  We  cannot  aflord  to  lose  this  golden  opportunity  by  small 
Jealousies  and  bickerings.  Let  us  work  with  a  wdl,  and  altogether, 
remembering  that  great  axiom,  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity is  also  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 


LETTER  FROM   QENBKAL   CHIPMAN. 

Ebd  Bi-uf»,  Cai.,  November  19, 1881. 
B.  M.  Lelonq,  Esq..  Seerelary  Slate  Board  of  iforticuHtirs,  MarysvUle,  Col.: 

Dkae  Sir:  I  am  greatly  disappointed  to  find  myaf'^  «<>,*'«'*  "P J" '^^^'Vhiob  alwa« 
forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Convention,  and  sharing  the  benefits  which  always 

"Ka'^e  man/^*^"inUresting  questions  before  J"?  »»'if  .^J'^f.^X'fo?  at^eM 

fiiiioii.1 .  I..,*  fho-o  ;=  nno  T  heo  pBiiepiallv  to  nrce.  and  that  is.  the  necessity  lor  a  oaroiui 

KteS?6ent^"pubHcation!f"^u^prc^ 

There  is  great  nee^  for  practicalWormation  upon  f™'*  e'^™'"^^  ^?,,^*'!^?|^/™?l^'d 

Wicksonfin  his  '■Califomia_Ftuits,';  has  done  the_State^great^eryic_e.  as  hav«^^ou^a°d 


IS  upon  individual  topics,  there  is  yet  a 
»  tliat  cannot  reach  the  general  public,  and  is  ol 
thebi^hStTalu^^They  should  be'e^fited,  of  courae.  wiU.  a  view  to  sifting  the  wheat  from 
the  cfalf,  and  giving  the  more  important  practical  matter  contained  'n,*tem. 

I  Bincefelv  hope  tHis  question  wTll  not  be  overlooked  or  postponed,  ^^e  hiture  great- 
ness of  California  must  teat  largely  with  het  growers  of  fruit  trees  ana  vines. 

The  fift  Sat  the  value  of  frSit  and  wine  eiports  for  ISOO  excelled  m  value  our  wheat 
«pSm!hUpla<^';hi"ndustty.  of  which  the^members  of  your  Convention  are  among 
we  most  intelligent  exponents,  foremost  in  the  State.  ,        i.„=h,.i      it  i=  ,l.ifl  tji 

The  results  Of  your  ^Uberations  ought  not  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  It  is^e^ 
roursely^  Zii  to  the  noble  calUng  for  which  you  are  working,  to  spread  broadcast  all 

Pogible  information  relating  to  fruit  growing.     _  j„„„i,,  „„„« 

WishiuE  the  Convention  a  most  profitable  session,  1  remain,  sincerely  yours, 

y'T^'P.  CHIPMAN| 
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Mr.  Aiken  offered  the  following; 


Adopted. 

Recess  was  then  taken  until  Friday  evening. 


EVEmiTG   SESSIOK 

Friday,  Novemher  20,  1891. 
Convention  called  to  order  at  7  o'clock  p.  M. 
Acting  President  Buck  in  the  chair. 

THE  LEMON  INDUSTBY. 
By  O.  P.  Chubb,  of  San  Bernardino. 

It  is  evident  that  the  citrus  industry,  in  the  direction  of  lemon  grow-' 
ing,  la  receiving  a  new  impetus  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  State;  in 
fact  there  are  strong  indications  of  a  boom  in  that  line,  and  the  question 
arises,  is  it  expedient  for  orchardists  to  enter  upon  that  branch  of  the 
fruit  industry  as  a  specialty,  where  the  local  conditions  are  favorable? 

Afi  a  general  proposition  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  American 
market,  at  least,  ought  to  belong  to  Americans;  and  since  we  have  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  foreign  production  in  other  lines  of  fruit,  may 
we  not  confidently  now  enter  the  lists  in  supplying  our  own  people  with 
80  staple  a  product  as  prime  lemons?  Current  statistics  show  that 
importations  of  this  fruit  are  very  steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  on  the  increase; 
and  that  its  consumption  is  more  than  keeping  pace  with  our  ratio  of 
growth  in  population.  If  Cahfornia  can  furnish  American  markets  with 
a  quality  of  lemons  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  received  from  Sicily, 
wherein  lies  the  good  sense  of  yielding  so  profitable  a  trade  to  that 
country? 

Granting  the  premise  as  to  quality,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  option  with 
us  whether  the  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  annually  paid  by  the  people  of 
this  country  for  foreign  lemons  shall  hereafter  be  retained  for  the  benefit 
of  American  labor  and  home  production.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
then  is,  whether  our  growers  can  profitably  produce,  cure,  pack,  and  put 
upon  the  market,  when  the  demand  ia  greatest,  such  fruit  as  will,  if 
offered  at  a  lesser  price,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  wholly  replace  the 
imported  article.  It  is  hardly  plausible  that  quality  and  condition  will 
alone  insure  such  a  result,  since  past  experience  has  begotten  a  preju- 
dice among  American  dealers  in  favor  of  the  foreign  product;  and  only 
such  concessions  in  prices  as  may  appeal  to  their  individual  interests 
will  enlist  their  coiiperation.  A  carload  of  California  lemons  put  upon 
the  New  York  market  in  July — sampling  equally  well  with  a  cargo  fresh 
from  the  Mediterranean — must  yet,  by  practical  test,  show  that  it  will 
stand  up  as  long  in  the  retailers'  hands,  and  the  risk  will  not  be  aasumed 
without  some  material  inducement. 
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Tt  is  not  a  great  while  since  San  Francisco  dealere  were  disposed  to 
i,  f  reStive^k  fair  price  for  a  certain  few  brands  of  California  lemons, 
£iSgfte  m«rl.  of  intelligent  and  careful  handling.  And  ton  hes 
Kf  secret  of  the  whole  husiness-of  properly  curing  so  as  to  compel  the 
SteSion  of  dealers,  whether  they  are  actuated  by  State  pride  or  other- 
'S  li  is,  moreo4r,  the  key  to  the  situation  m  regard  to  the  future 
Sre  contril  of  the  American  market,  not  to  mention  others  onts.de 
wS  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  completed  we  may  perhaps  look  for  other 
loilds  to  oonquer,  having  established  our  supremacy  at  home  mean- 
"  Bui  can  the  average  speculative,  ^;omingCflor«i^l<m,ng,o-«er^ 
rehed  upon  to  tie  himself  down  to  the  requisite  mmutia  of  »'etl'»<l-^ 
S  painstaking  and  slow  process  of  making  a  first  class  lemon?  And, 
tarinTproved  hi.  ability,  will  he  persist,  and  stay  with  the  undert.k- 
?■,,  until  both  the  dealer  and  consumer  are  satisfied  that  a  Calilornia 
toon  argood  as  a  Sicily  lemon  in  all  respects?  If  so,  Ih^ngomtor 
cSmia  lemons  and  get  squeezed  to  universal  extent.  It  appears  to 
"however,  that  while  a  few  wiU  succeed  in  makmg  the  business  prof- 
Sle  the  majority  are  liable  to  fail  either  from  lack  of  sufficient  cap- 
Si  oi  from  inattontion  to  details  when  harvest  time  comes. 

Yet,  I  would  not  discourage  the  effort  to  large  y  ■1«™1'?P  *»  t^'J"f 
of  the  citrus  industry,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  practicable  for  Flor- 
i„dCalifSnia  to  eveutually  control  the  American  markets  m  this 

'"^hat  I  desire  to  indicato  is,  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  business  to  base 
.  boom  upon  either  as  a  speculation  in  real  estate  or  with  the  hope  0! 
aridToZnes  from  sales  o?  fruit.  Those  who  undertake  .'■"»•',«'■>'»: 
SatiK  and  apply  the  requisite  methods  of  curing-regardless  of  cost  or 
mnarent  loss  of  time  in  reaching  market-as  to  nearly  or  quito  elimi- 
S  The  risk  of  'loss  or  ,hrinka|,  after  the  fruit  leaves  the  p'CkmS 
house  Only  in  this  way  can  the  business  be  made  staple  in  character, 
Sthe  S°cflv  lemon  tride,  which  ha,  regularly,  for  Y»™»  »[/-»; 
profited  upon  the  necessities  and  tastes  of  the  people  of  this  and  other 

The 'exact  and  proper  methods  of  curing  have,  until  'O"™"?.  !>?» 
supposed  to  be  both  difficult  and  peculiar;  but  the  success  of  a  few 
eafS  and  persistent  men,  coupled  with  their  plain  and  simple  state- 
ment of  manner  of  handling,  has  quito  exploded  the  f«!  »«/■  . 

Capital  is  a  great  assistance,  however,  and  the  more  .1  "  P"'  >»'»  '"j 
business  the  griater  the  relative  economy  m  realmng  *»  maximum  of 
profits.  To  this  end  I  suggest  that  the  ,ni  lative  steps,  loohng  toward 
ttie  capture  of  the  markets  east  of  the  Rockies,  be  left  mamly  to  capital 
•nd  co'rpoi-ite  management,  and  that  those  would-be  S"«".  I^?™!! 
but  limited  resources,  give  their  attention  to  '""''.I'™"'';,  """''^^It 
duction  as  are  inexpensive  in  original  outlay  and  ??'=•?""' ""*S, 
meat.  While  the  profits  may  not  compare  favorably  ■"}i^  ^l^f'^S^ 
to  be  expected  from  lemon  growing,  yet  they  are  'f =°;"b  e  and  certam- 

The  thoroughly  marketable  lemon  i»,'",«e™'  If'^'^nw^rMt 
article,  and  should  bear  tor  its  trademark,  "  No  excellence  withou  g'eat 
Painstiking."  Following  this  motto,  there  are  millions  to  Cahfornia 
in  the  lemm  trade,  with  no  immediate  danger  of  »7f ''""f  ■*■  If 
capitalists  could  reali.e  and  accept  «"»  &"*'■ '"l^"™  LTfb.tmon 
money  (at  the  proper  time)  into  large  paekenes  throughout  the  lemon 
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belt  of  this  State,  and  would  farther  agree  to  be  satisfied  with  siich  a 
per  cent  of  profit  in  running  them  as  would  stimulate  production,  then 
it  would  answer  tor  every  prospective  grower  to  take  a  hand  in  booming 
the  lemon  industry. 

Small  growers — the  more  of  them  the  better — would  then  contribute 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  such  enterprise  by  th£  steady 
and  even  flow  of  fruit  during  the  packing  season,  on  the  principle  that 
"  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle."  The  market  would  be  at  their  door, 
and  they  would  soon  learn  what  fruit  was  salable,  when  to  pick,  and 
how  and  with  what  care  to  convey  it  to  the  packery.  The  returns  to  them 
for  each  picking  would  be  immediate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  aggre- 
gate proceeds  of  the  crop  would  be  distributed  through  several  montha, 
and  would,  perhaps,  be  more  economically  expended  than  if  received  it 
■one  lump  sum.  This  is  substantially  the  Italian  method  of  gathering 
the  aggregate  crop  for  export,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  might  be  adopted 
■  here  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  capital  and  labor,  or,  in  other  worda, 
■of  producer  and  packer.  The  thorough  application  of  systematic 
methods  of  curing  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  central  experienced 
management  in  each  locality,  and  the  grower  is  relieved  from  further 
■care  or  risk  after  delivery  of  the  fresh  fruit  in  such  condition  as  will 
pass  the  inspector,  who  determines  the  quality  and  fixes  the  price. 

What  a  great  and  profitable  industry  might  be  built  up  on  this  coast 
if  only  capital  and  labor  would  unite  and  work  together  in  mutual 
interest  and  harmony,  and  without  waste  or  friction. 


THE  PLACBB  COTINTy  PRtTIT  mSTBlOT. 
By  W.  G.  Gebteh,  of  Newcastle. 

It  is  located  about  on  the  north  line  of  the  central  third  of  the  State. 
It  embraces  a  block  of  territory  ten  miles  in  width  along  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Somewhat  similar  con- 
■ditions,  as  regards  natural  formation,  climate,  and  resources,  exist  in  the 
neighboring  counties  of  Sacramento,  El  Dorado,  and  Nevada. 

Geologically  it  is  made  up  of  numerous  irregular  spurs  and  inter- 
vening valleys  that  extend  down  and  out  westward  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  extreme  tops  of  the  most  prominent  ridges  are  in  places 
■capped  with  lava  and  cemented  gravel,  upon  which  exists  a  not  par- 
ticularly heavy  growth  of  oaks  and  digger  pine.  But  one  attempt  has 
been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to  utilize  these  rather  forbidding  lava 
spaces.  The  experiment  was  with  the  olive;  success  not  such  as  t« 
induce  extended  plantings. 

The  slopes  of  these  ridges,  the  knolls  and  rolling  valleys  between 
them,  are  the  fruit  lands.  The  lowest  portions  of  many  of  the  ravines 
have  been  denuded  of  soil  by  gold  hunters.  In  some  cases  these  mined- 
out  places  have  been  subsequently  filled  with  "  slickens."  Some  of  the 
best  cherry  and  pear  orchards  the  district  has  are  planted  in  these 
slickens  beds. 

Very  little  of  the  soil  suitable  for  horticulture  is  without  a  natural 
tree  growth,  consisting  mainly  of  white,  black,  and  live  oak,  digger  pine, 
.and  chaparral.     The  cost  of  fitting  such  gi'ound  for  orchard  planting 
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.,s„  from  $15  to  $S0  per  acre;  and  .uch  uncultJTated  lands  a 

(he  A8Se.B0r'8  books  at  from  $10  to  $75  per  aere. 
°  £l  oromrtj  is  already  divided  into  such  small  holdings  that  the 
1„~  „rch"S  ol  the  eapitllist  will  necessarily  be  a  rare  exception.    It 

'"  Se'Sl -X%peTo'"eas"rn  end  of  the  district  has  a  fonndation 
f^fate  Much  the  l«rger  part,  especially  in  that  portion  in  the  lower 
L  of  the  dStriet  most  thoroughly  deTcloped,  is  a  di.mtegi.ated  granite 
fd^kr^d  color,  derived  from*  aS  unusually  large  e^'t''""' 1''°^''- 

?'  „  of  neroxide  of  iron.    The  loose  top  soil  vanes  in  depth  from  two  to 

S  "  ?eef  e"  pt  t  IL  valley  bottoms!  and  in  occasional  .n.ti.nces  on 
Irth  slopes  where  it  is  deeper.    Tree  roots,  however,  go  through  the 

S?  and  Sow  into  the  bedrSck,  so  called,  which  ,s  hardly  so  much  a 

'fr^ieTsSStThe  slate  soil  declare  that  'J'y  have  no  need  to 
™rlt^  artificial  irrigation.  The  slaty  portion  of  the  distnot  is  that 
Sion  having  the  greatest  elevation  and  the  greatest  consequent  aunua^ 
portion  having  ine  greai  ^^^  thousand  three  hundred 

SftS  ftou  a?,?fre  iove  s^^  level.  The  average  rainfall  on  the  gran- 
S>»TiJrteuty-iive  inches.  Artificial  irrigation  is  essential  over  all 
hisTsl^ct  which  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  three  hundred 
£t  abovTrea  level.  The  water  used  comes  from  the  higher  altitudes  in 
The  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  sold  by  the  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  to 
™snmJrs  for  »46  per  miner's  inct  ner  year.  There  are  no  permanent 
"tftSSSt'ch^f^ttl  irrigate  iive  acres  of  fruit  trees. 
It  »sts  rnace^Connt,  fruit  grower,  therefore,  $9  per  acre  annually  for 

"mt«^^Snted"mo„g  the  trees  by  small  trenches.  Flooding, 
from  t£  nat™ Tthe  lay  of  the  land,  is  impossible.  It  is  all  sloping, 
kZ  except  onally  steep  slopes  at  an  angle  of  20  degree..  Some  of  these 
Sd  sWsTn  the  Citrus  Colony,  near  Loomis,  have  been  terraced. 
Sis  vew  expensive  work,  but  satisfactory,  it  appears,  to  owners, 
.hose  orlnYe  t»raoe.  are  certainly  very  beautiful.    Terracing  is  never 

rbt'uteir™c..™y,.nd  the  P^'.  T*'"" -'TirnC  ful  ""' 

Moreover!  unplanted  land  with  light  slopes  IS  still  plentiful 

The  orchards  of  the  Placer  County  fruit  district  are  small.  The 
lari  at  Pi'esent  in  bearing  do  not  exceed  eighty  acres.  The  average 
S  perhips  about  twenty  acres.  No  point  in  the  district  is  more 
tiliivror  £  miles  from  a  railroad  »*»«»">  ™,soirc«msta^oen, 
connection  with  the  excellent  carrying  quality  f  j^'J'^*^lfl.'\?^,, 
tain  fruit  accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  fruit  disposed  ol  m  its 
Si  sSte  There  is  not .  c.nnlry  nor  permanently  runnmg  evaporator 
nhedtetrict  There  are,  however,  ten  wholesale  shippmg  concems 
These  hole,  buy  for  «.le  ind  diipment  on  their  own  account,  or  .ell 
^?^n1X^ets?n7f1?9V^W>rioen»m^^^^^^^^^^ 

a,'™s^s.xs^xfSdt^=s^^d^ir 

onsi  of  the  entire  State  for  that  year.  During  the  season  of  1891,  up  to 
the  fi?,tdav  of  November,  they  have  shipped  nineteen  milhon  pounds 
anin  r  aseVver  IsSl  of  47  percent.  About  76  per  cent  of  «...  output 
consists  of  peaches.    The  rest  consists  pnncipallyrf  grapes,  peats. 
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plums,  cherries,  and  berries.  To  name  all  the  fruits  shipped  would  be 
io  name  the  list  of  all  the  fruits  grown  in  California,  except  the  pine, 
apple  and  banana.  Many  of  them  are,  however,  grown  in  but  small 
quantities. 

The  crops  of  citrus  fruits  promise  to  increase  rapidly.  There  has 
been  much  planting  of  orange  trees  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
a  very  noted  increase  during  the  past  two  years.  Citrus  fruitg 
ripen,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  they  acquire  sufficient  color 
for  marketing  very  early.  Prices  secured  are  consequently  high,  and 
■orange  growing  has  proved  very  remunerative.  All  of  the  orange 
crop  of  the  Placer  district  is  marketed  before  the  first  of  January. 
Most  of  the  early  varieties — Homosassa,  Parson  Brown,  etc. — and  some 
of  the  seedlings,  are  ready  for  the  pickers  by  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, The  comparatively  frostless  part  of  the  district  (Placer's  portion 
of  the  Northern  Gitrue  Belt)  lies  below  the  city  of  Auburn. 

The  more  elevated  portion  of  the  district  about  Colfajt  and  Dutch 
Flat  supplies  perhaps  the  best  grapes,  pears,  and  apples. 

That  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Placer  district  la  a  profitable  one,  is 
evidenced  by  the  largely  increased  planted  areas,  made  up  not  of  large 
orchards,  hut  of  innumerable  and  annually  recurring  additions  to  all 
the  little  orchards  in  its  boundaries. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  for  the  labor  of  cultivating,  irrigating,  and 
harvesting  on  the  slopes,  which  form  so  large  a  component  part  of  the 
district,  is  presumably  greater  than  on  comparatively  level  ground. 
The  compenaating  advantage  the  Placer  County  grower  has  is  iu  his 
peculiarly  fortunate  location  as  regards  earliness  of  fruit,  and  in  his 
markets.  Avoiding  comparison,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  his  fruit 
ripens  early,  even  for  California,  and  although  the  bulk  of  his  crop 
goes  to  the  far  East,  a  very  respectable  percentage  is  distributed  through- 
out the  adjoining  States  and  Territories  to  what  is  known  as  the  "local 
trade;"  and  it  is  a  very  remunerative  one,  enabling  him  to  dispose  of 
much  fruit  which,  unavoidably  ripening  too  far,  is  unfitted  for  the 
trans-Missouri  market.  In  spite  of  the  fact'  that  little  fruit  is  dried  or 
preserved  for  market,  there  is  little  waste. 

The  horticultural  calamities  that  are  dreaded  are  confined  principally 
to  insect  pests.  Wet  winters  and  consequent  floodings  are  not  feared- 
Killing  frosts  are  very  rai-e.  Orange  smut  is  unknown ;  so  are  all  orange 
pests  so  far.  On  deciduous  trees  common  scale  and  codlin  moth  have 
caused  most  damage,  but  careful  and  universal  use  of  the  spray  pump 
has  nearly  obliterated  the  former,  and  is  proving  of  very  noticeable 
benefit  in  the  case  of  the  moth.  Our  County  Board  of  Horticulture  is 
strict  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  has  the  staunch  support  of  the 
county  government  and  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  the  die- 
trict. 

The  element  that  detracts  most  largely  from  the  pleasure  of  existence 
in  the  Placer  fruit  district  is  the  heat  of  midsummer.  The  months  of 
July  and  August  are  very  often  uncomfortably  warm.  The  thermometer 
frequently  registers  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  occasionally  6  or  7 
degrees  more.  Continual  moderate  heat,  entirely  void  of  humidity,  and 
continual  sunshine  may  be  expected  from  May  to  November.  The  early 
ripening  of  citrus  crops,  and  especially  their  early  coloring,  are  natural 
■consequences  of  this  phase  of  the  climate. 

Making  a  prediction,  baaed  upon  a  rather  careful  survey,  I  should  eaj 
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*hflt  the  Placer  County  fruit  district  will  always  grow  a  large  variety  to 
"nolv  the  demands  of  the  market  for  fresh  fruite;  but  I  think  the  two 
varieties  that  will  overshadow  all  the  others  in  proportions  and  impor- 
tance will  be  the  peach  and  the  orange. 


BESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Benson  offered  the  following: 
Reiohed,  That  a  vote. of  thajika  be  tendered  to  the  people  of  Wheatland  for  their 


generous  hospitality  and  conrteoua 


Adopted. 
Mr.  Aiken  o 


i  the  following: 


lU^ved,  That  we  tender  the  presiding  officer  and  the  officers  of  this  ConvMition  o 
hearty  thanks  for  the  able  and  impartral  k- "-  '"  ">'"^*'  '^-^  have  nerfotmed  th« 


r  in  which  they  have  performed  their 


ADJODBNMEKT. 

Mr  Buck:  It  is  now  time  for  adjournment,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
all  for  the  strict  and  kind  attention  to  the  gavel  while  it  has  been  used 
by  me.  I  certainly  have  spent  four  very  pleasant  days— days  that  I  feel 
I  have  been  highly  honored  by  the  audience  over  which  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  preside. 

Adjourned  »«««.  B.  M.  LBLONG, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


To  his  Excellency  H.  H.  Mabkham,  Governor: 

In  accordance  with  law,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  our 
report  for  the  year  1892,  being  the  fourth  annual  report  since  the  law  wae 
amended  (Chapter  XI,  of  laws  of  1889)  from  biennially  to  annually, 
and  the  ninth  report  since  the  inception  of  thia  Board. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  have  been  largely  increased 
during  the  past  season  by  the  planting  of  vast  areas  of  land  to  orchards. 
"  While  science  is  to  shed  light  on  the  path  of  instructive  progress,  to 
lead  to  the  development  of  natural  resources;  art  to  mold  and  refine; 
[esthetics  to  react  on  the  tone  of  social  and  domestic  life;  literature  a 
guiding  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  times,  on  the  welfare  of  the 
State;  economy  to  advance  mutually  the  interests  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, it  is  left  to  our  gathering  to  advocate  the  vast  interests  involved  in 
horticultural  pursuits," 

At  various  seasons  of  the  year  we  have  invited  those  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits  to  meet  and  counsel  over  problems  that  confront 
them.  These  meetings,  one  of  which  you  did  us  the  honor  to  attend, 
have  proved  very  beneficial,  and  have  had,  in  effect,  the  solving  of  many 
important  questions. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  how  to  grow  fruit  and  where  to  grow 
it,  but  when  grown  how  it  shall  reach  the  consumers.  How  to  grow 
comprises  the  general  knowledge  of  tilling  the  ground,  planting,  care, 
etc.  What  to  grow,  the  right  varieties;  where  to  grow,  the  adaptability 
of  certain  localities  for  certain  special  varieties  or  kinds  of  fruits.  Thia 
knowledge,  with  the  further  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  in  check  maladies 
that  affect  the  different  crops,  and  how  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
foreign  ones,  has  occupied  our  attention,  and  our  efforts  have  not  relaxed 
in  that  respect.  The  loss  of  time,  the  waste  of  money,  and  the  dis- 
couragements that  arise  from  want  of  knowledge  in  the  growing  of 
fruits,  are  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  business,  consequently  the 
great  importance  of  disseminating  such  knowledge  through  the  medium 
of  yearly  assemblages. 

California  is  to-day  the  greatest  fruit-producing  State  in  America,  or 
in  the  world,  and  its  future  will  equal  in  its  greatness  the  capacity  of 
the  human  intelligence  for  expansion.  The  fruit  crop  of  the  present 
year  averaged  about  two  thirds  of  a  crop  and  prices  necessarily  ruled 
high,  and  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  California 
fruit.  The  fruit  in  most  every  instance  showed  marked  improvement 
in  quality  and  exemption  from  diseases  and  peats,  this  being  due  to  the 
eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  growers  in  keeping  all  such  impedi- 
menta in  check. 

California  fruit  cannot  be  excelled,  and  while  it  has  the  East  for  a 
market,  it  also  has  the  world  for  a  market;  but  those  markets  must  be.  I 
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sought,  and  the  necessity  for  finding  them  is  apparent.  The  shipment 
of  green  fruit  by  expedited  transit  to  England  was  undertaken  this 
year  for  the  first  time  by  some  of  our  enterprising  fruit  men,  and  on  the 
whole  proved  successful.  The  fruit  went  forward  in  refrigerator  cars 
and  was  selected  and  packed  with  special  care.  It  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  sold  at  fairly  good  prices,  thereby  demonstrating  beyond 
a  doubt  its  superior  keeping  qualities  and  iustiiying  dealers  in  hand- 
ling the  product.  From  the  general  satisfaction  the  fruit  has  given  we 
may  expect  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  to  England  to  become  a  most 
important  business.  We  are  assured  that  so  long  as  we  can  supply 
sound  fruit  of  such  superior  keeping  quaHties,  it  will  always  find  a 
ready  market  at  prices  that  will  prove  fully  remunerative  to  the  Cali- 
fornia growers.  Practically,  California  fresh  fruit  was  unknown  to 
England's  millions  until  this  year,  and  that  hereafter  they  will  lapse 
into  forgetfulness  of  it  is  wholly  improbable.  As  the  production  in- 
creases other  distant  markets  will  have  to  be  sought,  and  the  success 
already  attained  will  stimulate  future  trans- Allan  tic  shipments,  which 
will  be  greatly  encouraging  for  a  thriving  industry,  and  the  market  for 
California  products  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

The  system  of  disposing  of  fruit  by  auction  at  San  Francisco  was 
undertaken  this  year  with  fair  success,  and  while  it  did  not  prove  alto- 
gether successful,  for  various  reasons,  it  fully  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme,  and  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  perishable 
articles.  This  method  of  disposing  of  our  fruits  has  formed  a  part  of 
our  programme  at  our  yearly  assemblages,  and  will  no  doubt  receive 
sufficient  support  next  year  to  make  it  a  success.  We  have  strongly 
advocated  that  the  growers  generally  combine  and  establish  in  San 
Francisco  a  State  Fruit  Exchange,  through  which  their  products  could 
>  be  sold  and  future  markets  sought.  The  action  already  taken,  especially 
in  the  formation  of  associations  in  the  various  counties,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. Often  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness lies  in  the  method  of  marketing,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  a 
complete  organization  of  the  fruit  producers  under  such  management  as 
will  cause  harmony  of  action  and  concentration  of  shipments. 

The  olive  industry  is  at  present  gi'eatly  hampered  by  the  adultera- 
tions practiced  in  this  State.  Adulteration  and  sophistication  of  food 
products  is  an  abomination  that  no  language  is  too  severe  to  condemn, 
and  no  question  to-day  so  much  concerns  the  American  people.  The 
Act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  to  prevent  adulteration  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  inoperative,  for  the  reason  that  adulterated  olive  oils, 
or  the  sophistications  that  were  exposed  for  sale,  were  simply  relabeled, 
substituting  the  words  '''salad  oil"  for  olive  oil.  These  labels  were 
placed  over  the  former  labels  and  the  oil  sold  as  salad  oil,  at  the  same 
price  and  under  the  same  false  statements  by  the  dealers  as  before, 
and  so  long  as  consumers  are  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  admixtures 
imposed  upon  them  by  false  representations,  or  that  sufficient  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  had  controlling  absolutely  the  character  of  food  products, 
so  long  will  this  law  be  violated.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  promul- 
gate such  information  as  must  deter  all  intelligent  people  from  being 
deceived  by  adulterated  compounds. 

It  was  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  unwholesome  effect  of  these 
spurious  articles  that  conventions  have  been  called  by  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  growers   unite   to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  sale  of 
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such  goods  under  false  representation.  The  result  has  been  that  since 
this  organization  the  people  have  been  taught,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
the  injurious  effect  of  adulterated  oils  upon  the  human  system. 

The  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  phai-macy,  approved  March  11, 
1891  has  not  met  with  any  better  success,  for  the  reason  of  a  serious 
defect  in  the  conditions  of  its  enforcement,  as  shown  in  the  following 
section : 

s,  charg- 

Thus,  one  familiar  with  modern  litigation,  will  be  very  slow  to  make 
a  complaint.  This  Pharmacy  Act  should  be  amended,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  striking  out  of  that  part  of  Section  9,  and  substituting  the 
appointment  of  drug  inspectors  of  competent  knowledge  and  expert 
training,  and  clothed  with  proper  authority,  to  prevent  the  compound- 
ing of  prescriptions  with  adulterated  articles,  regardless  of  the  result 
upon  the  unfortunates  who  take  them. 

The  Olive  Oil  Act  should  be  amended  by  including  all  food  products; 
that  every  food  product  exposed  for  sale  shall  contain  on  the  label:  (1 ) 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  compounder,  with  the  place  of  manu- 
facture or  compounding;  (2)  the  names  and  actual  percentages  of  the 
dift'erent  ingi-edients  composing  the  article,  and  (3)  the  actual  quantity, 
if  liquids,  contained  in  the  package,  and  if  solids,  the  actual  weight.  It 
is  due  all  classes  that  they  should  be  protected  from  noxious  or  poison- 
ous mixtures,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  being  to  throw  all 
his  power  in  the  line  of  arresting  this  most  monstrous  evil.  The  Pure 
Pood  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  and  which  will  probably  become 
a  law,  will  aid  us  in  enforcing  in  our  State  the  most  stringent  measures 
against  adulteration. 

The  collecting  of  statistics  and  reliable  information  of  the  actual  con- 
-dition  of  the  horticultual  interests  of  the  State,  at  the  various  seasons  of 
the  year,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  hope  the  Legislature  will 
aid  us  in  the  establishment  of  statistical  agents  in  difierent  sections  of 
the  State.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  collect  statistics  from  growers,  for 
tlie  reason  that  trees  are  taxed  separately,  while  heretofore  they  have 
been  taxed  as  improvements,  and  many  are  therefore  slow  to  make 
returns.  The  general  sentiment  prevails  that  trees  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  It  is  certainly  an  impediment  to  fruit  growing,  and 
renders  it  difficult  to  get  accurate  information. 

It  may  be  well  to  here  draw  the  attention  of  the  Supervisors  to  their 
duty  in  the  matter  of  collecting  statistics  by  the  Assessors,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  tase  some  action  for  the  gathering  of  such 
accurate  statistical  information  as  is  required  by  the  different  branches 
of  the  State  Government.  The  County  Government  Act  (Statutes  of 
IS83.  p.  274)  provides  as  follows; 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  must  require  the  Asseasor  to  report  tfl  the  State  Board  oi 
Equalization  annually  a  true  statement  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  and 

SroductB  of  the  county,  with  other  statistical  inlormation  as  they  may,  by  ordinance, 
irect,  and  enforce  obedience  of  the  .Assessor  thereto  hy  deducting  such  proportion  of 
his  corapensation  as  Assessor  as  to  them  may  seem  appropriate  tor  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  order. 

If  the  Supervisors  would  take  the  matter  in  hand,  as  here  required, 
the  work  can  be  much  simplified,  and  with  little,  if  any,  additionsJ 
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work  Jaid  upon  the  AsaesBors,  much  valuable  information  can  he  fur- 
niehed  in  regard  to  the  business  condition  of  the  State,  and  each  county 
mil  benefit  by  it.  At  present  there  is  great  laxity  in  most  counties  in 
this  respect,  and  while  some  of  the  Assessors  perform  the  requirements 
of  the  law  faithfully,  in  others  their  returns  are  mere  guesswork,  and 
mothers  no  effort  is  made  to  gather  the  required  information.  While 
thia  IS  true  to  a  large  extent,  we  find  that  the  importance  of  the  work 
IS  becoming  more  appreciated,  and  it  has  been  better  done  this  year  than 
ever  before,  the  returns  being  fuller  and  evidently  more  accurate. 

This  Board,  being  desirous  of  reporting  the  actual  acreage  in  fruits 
and  condition  of  horticulture  in  the  State,  placed  several  agents  in  the 
field,  who  visited  every  county,  and  is  therefore  able  to  give,  in  the 
present  volume,  approximately,  the  desired  information,  and  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken,  which  we  think  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  business  interests  of  the  counties  and  the  State  at  large 
Also,  it  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  producers  to  know  from  time 
to  time  the  condition  and  amount  of  the  foreign  products  with  which 
their's  compete.  To  this  end  we  have  asked  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington  to  aid  us  through  the  consular  service.  We  hope  to 
secure  the  information  by  the  consular  officers  reporting  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  telegraph  at  the  different  seasons. 

The  future  of  successful  fruit  growing  in  California  depends  upon 
keeping  out  the  baneful  maladies  that  have  proved  a  great  menace  to 
the  industry  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  ask  the  Legislature  to 
pass  such  measures  that  will  strengthen  those  now  existing,  whereby 
this  may  be  accomplished. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  caused  the  inspection  of  the  follow- 
ing steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  from  foreign  countries,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  foreign  pests  and  diseases,  as  provided  for  bv  law 
viz. :  -^ 

Steamersfrom  Japan  and  China ___           23 

Steamers  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand""         '_"_ ^ 

Steamers  froni  Sandwich  Islands- _,              _           '" i 

Steamers  from  Central  America _         -------         ^ o 

Sailine  Tessela  from  South  Sea  Islands.               _         "  "" 7 

Byrail  cars  from  Eastern  States__                                 _        ~"'_"_        14 

By  rail  cars  from  Southern  States "'l.\\.~.".W^\[^y"  9 

Plants  and  trees  inspected  in  the  above  shipments; 

Ornamental  plants _  -ri  jjr 

Fmit  trees- "" "  =?Sa 

L.iirua  trees ,_ ^  ftTtTt^ 

Citrus  trees  disinfected """ irTOO 

Citrus  trees  found  infected  beyond  cure  and  destroyed Wwi 

Fruit  trees  destroyed '      "- ^S^ 

Ornamental  plants  destroyed  _.._ '"JI'.l"""";!'" m 

'^°*^' - -    - — - —  - -- m^ 

Besides  these,  the  following  shipments  have  been  inspected  in  the 
various  counties,  upon  their  arrival: 

From  France,  fruit  trees  and  plants _         1(122221 

From  England,  plants "    ""  ifloai 

Prom  Eastern  States,  fruit  trees___ " 4B?ffl4 

Ornamental  plants _ "' 3003 

Total _ 1  AfVisM 
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Shipments  inspected  from  within  State: 


Total-. 


311,600 


Various  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  Courts  to  prevent  infected 
nursery  stock  from  foreign  countries  from  being  distributed  in  the  State 
-until  the  requirements  of  the  law  were  complied  with,  and  three  con- 
demnation suits  were  brought.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  the  Attorney-General,  whose  services  in  this  respect  are  to  be 
commended.    The  law  in  each  instance  was  upheld  by  the  Court. 

The  question  of  insect  pests  is  better  understood  than  formerly,  and 
effectual  remedies  for  their  suppression  have  been  discovered,  yet  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement,  and  every  season  gives  us  more  enlighten- 
ment. We  find  the  formulas  of  this  Board  generally  used  throughout 
the  State,  with  very  satisfactory  results;  thus  the  experimental  work  of 
this  Board,  in  a  large  measure,  has  greatly  benefited  the  growers  of  citrus 
and  deciduous  trees  and  protected  them  from  the  ravages  of  baneful  pests 
and  diseases.  ■      ■  , 

The  experience  we  have  had  and  the  marvelous  results  attained  from 
parasites  introduced  are  sufficient  to  convince  every  intelligent  being 
that  by  no  other  plan  can  we  accomplish  what  we  have  set  out  to  do.  All 
noxious  insects  have  parasites  or  predaceous  insects  that  feed  upon  them 
and  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  bar  to  successful  fruit  growing.  Is 
it  not  wiser,  therefore,  to  search  for  these  parasites  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  our  dangerous  foes  than  to  undertake  to  take  this  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Creator  to  manage  in  our  own  way? 

In  accordance  with  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature, 
we  have  introduced  other  parasites,  from  which  we  expect  to  derive 
equally  good  results,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  course  of 
time  the  fruit  growers  will  be  able  to  overcome  every  insect  pest  by 
means  of  its  natural  enemies.  At  best,  spraying,  fumigating,  or  any 
other  method  can  only  keep  in  check  temporarily  the  destructive  enemy 
until  such  time  as  the  parasite  can  be  found  to  do  the  work  as  nature 
intended.  New  insects  are  appearing,  also  fungi  not  before  observed. 
The  inroads  made  by  these  enemies  on  the  fruit  products  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  fruit  growers,  and  if  not  arrested  will  make  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  business,  and  entail  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  to  the  State. 
Shall  we  rest  and  see  everything  go  to  waste  and  destruction,  or  shall 
we  go  on  and  become  the  greatest  fruit  garden  the  world  has  ever  seen? 

A  "  Fertilizer-Control  Law  "  is  greatly  needed  in  this  State.  Cali- 
fornia has  become  old  enough  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of 
fertilization.  The  need  of  such  a  law  arises  from  the  fact  that  fertil- 
izers are  a  kind  of  merchandise  which  the  consumer  ia  altogether  unable 
to  judge  of,  except  from  the  good  or  evil  results  of  its  use;  evil,  because 
of  expenditure  of  money  to  no  useful  purpose.  Also  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  fertilizers,  and  their  sale  under  false  representation. 

A  "  Package  Law  "  is  also  needed,  to  regulate  the  use  of  fruit  boxes 
bv  firms  and  individuals.  Great  quantities  of  inferior  fruit  are  put  upon 
the  market  by  unprincipled  dealers,  and  sold  in  boxes  bearing  the 
stamp  of  growers  of  high-class  goods.  By  this  means  great  injury  is 
■done  the  business  of  reputable  firms.    The  passage  of  such  a  law  wou^  ^ 


^ 
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also  prevent  fruit  infected  by  pests  and  diseases  being  taken  into  local 
ities  exempt  from  them,  and  thus  be  conducive  of  great  good  in  remedying 
the  existing  evil,  ^     ^ 

The  following  report  shows  the  amount  of  work  transacted  by  this 
Boa,rd,  and  the  condition  of  its  affairs,  and  to  what  purpose  the  funds 
for  ita  uses  have  been  applied,  viz.: 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Executive  Committee  begs  leave  to  present  the 
appended  report  for  your  consideration: 

The  committee  met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1892,  and  examined  all  the  books  of 
accounts,  bills,  vouchers,  records,  etc.,  which  had  accumulated  from  the 
begmning  of  the  forty-third  fiscal  year,  Julyl,  1891,  to  and  including 
February  10,  1892.  ^ 

In  this  examination  we  found  the  journal  and  ledger  to  be  fully 
verified  by  the  bills  and  vouehers,  and  in  no  instance  did  we  find  a  dis- 
agreement.    On  the  23d  of  April  the  committee  adjourned  to  July  18th 

Coinmittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  have  completed  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  all  boobs  of  accounts,  bills,  vouehers 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Board,  and  found 
the  entire  work  of  B.  M.  Lelong,  the  Secretary,  accurately  done  and 
from  which  we  have  condensed  the  following  statement:  ' 

.,  T  y  1,  1891,  the  Board  had  at  its  disposal  an  appropriation  made  bv 
the  Legislature  of  $10,000. 

^  rilfi*"^  s'tpenseH  of  Board  attending  Frait  Growers'  Ctonvention  at  Maiys- 

I^aveling  expends  of' ExecutivrCommltteerjiiry'meetin^^           " 'r«^ 

Stenograpfier  (reporting  Marysville  Convention) ^'  ™  J^ 

LTJhb   ^f"""^"'!''  °'  SioTetary  and  qaarantine  guardians  to  Ma^'s^lle::"  63  SO 

Salaries  of  special  quarantine  agents.                                 _                '  TO^  IJl 

leveling  and  other  expenses  o!  special  quarant'ine  agents"""" """ oa  95 

rravelmg  and  other  expenses  of  quarantine  guardian  in  pnrsuance'rfijives"- 

R^ift'^^^offic^"^                             '  """^^  instructions  of  tfie  Board- .„  359  05 

Addition  to  librVry:::::::::::::      — -- - ;.*85oo 

Lithographing.,- J.":::;:::."."." -" -    f^JS 

E^c?^"n  ?of '^         and  plumbers' work  making  changes  inofflMsir.":"""  '  g2  00 

Sketching,  drawing,  engraWng,  and  eiectrotypingj."."."; "'" " i  ™  SS 

Expemnenting  (including  purchase  of  mateiSals,  chemicals,  frui^eftCj 231  90 

Janit^          ""^ - -—  ^  ^5 

Office  boV::::::;:::::::::::::::: -- }|t^ 

TeiegrapVng...._ __.. __...:.:::::;:::::;:;:■"" --      ^I'S. 

SubscriptionB  to  papers  and  iournalB..._ " ,n?  SS 

Incidental  office  supplies  and  expenses         __                          "         4i i  « 

Printrngoi  bulletins  and  other  miscellaneouH  printing "" "" M9  m 

Rxpressage,  freight,  and  cartage *         """ ^™ 

Travemg  expenses  Secretary  (less  MarysvlUe  Con.).. ..!-""" """" aan  45 

TraTeling  expenses  Vice-President  (Fresno  Con.)                             """'  »a  |o 

Travehng  expenses  Executive  Committee  (April,  mi,  meeting) ""  "I  "_■■  "11  145  OO 

Total .„,„-    " 

rIiI.  PJl'^i"  J''"|l^l^"t  "oti'^sented  to'StoteB^^^^orEi^in'eK  238  25 

Bills  now  before  State  Board  ol  Examiners __ 67  00 
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Total  number  of  books  as  shown  by  catalogue - -  - 

nnnka  not  catalogued;  ,  74 

Miscellaneous  volumes.—  ..------- -  ""  33 

Miscellaneous  volumes  to  be  bouna. - - ^ 

Cost  of  Library 

ttel^rt^Exfee  Committee,  folio  19,  annuAi  report  1890 *1.|*S  00 

ilso  annual  report  1391,  foIio  27        ,„,g  ^f, 

Frma  last  report  to  date  (see  disbursements)-- - i^fiil 

$3,092  80 

I„  recounting  the  public»tion»  of  the  Board  isaned  during  the  year 
,e  condder  it  lould  be  an  act  o{  injnstice  on  our  part  to  "thhold  the 
proper  credit  due  to  B,  M.  Lelong,  the  Secretary  ot  the  Board,  tor  tlie 
SrcLs  industry  displayed  in  collecting  and  compiling  the  vast  amount 
^information  contrined  in  the  annual  reports  and  the  various  pam- 
pUets  and  bulletins,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  horticulturists  and 
Lry  other  person  interested  in  the  progress  of  th.  State  is  particularly 
directed.  The  titles  and  descriptions  are  as  follows: 
Annml  llBl«rt  ol  IfOl.    Illu.lrated  by  6  colored  pl.t.^  IM  wood  .nijrm-  ^^  ^  ^ 

DffiSrsrlr&rd?yri,iv.d-pa,-B.^^^^^^ 

P.ich  Yellows    nta.lr,tea  by  4  photo  plaHs,  1  moogr.phic  m.p,    {a  ^^^^^^,^^ 

SBSS.     liSr.t.d  b,  1  colored  plat,  «  wed  .ngr.vmg,,  1  ^mco-  ^^  ^  ^^^.^^ 

graphic  map.    (38  pages)---..  — ---.--------- lo'oOO copies. 

Orange  Culture.    Illustrated  by  1  colored  plate --... SOOOcopies. 

InteAal  Parasites.    Illustrated  by  3  wood  engravings —  -    ^'^^^^ 

Peach  Tree  Borera.    Illustrated  by  7  wood  engravings s'oOOcopies: 

Horticultural  Laws ;-,v"ir."-"ri s'ooo  copies. 

liegulations  of  State  Board  of  Horticulture - 'roo  cooies 

Filcaprification.    Ulostcated  by  5  wood  engravmgs wsOOcopirs: 

Bnlletina,  posters,  etc | 

_  151,000  copies. 

In  the  matter  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  parasites 
which  would  destroy  the  various  insects  which  infest  the,  orchards  in 
various  parta  of  the  State,  and  which  work  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Albert 
Koebele,  your  committee  have  examined  all  the  accounts,  vouchers,  etc., 
relating  to  the  dishursementa  of  the  fund  and  embraced  in  vouchers 
No.  I  to  VIII,  inclusive;  also  cash  vouchers  as  shown  on  page  iy(  oi 
Koebele  account  book,  and  find  aa  follows: 
Total  amount  paid  to  Jfr.  Koebele  in  cash,  and  transmitted  to  Australia  in 

drafts,  and  by  telegraphic  transfer  to  his  order 63  65 

Expense  of  transmitting  said  funds __^_ 

Total  amount  disbursed SflM  66 

Cash  now  in  bank - "^j^  35 

In  hands  of  Secretary 937  35 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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In  again  caUing  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  extent  and  chat 
acter  of  its  pubheations,  as  detailed  above,  it  is  not  neceaaary  to  sav 
that  no  other  State  has  ever  published  literature  relating  to  hortlcult. 
ural  matters  which  approaches  that  which  has  been  issued  under  thp 
direction  and  with  the  approval  of  this  Board. 

_  The  wonderful  progress  which  has  been  and  is  now  being  chronicled 
in  every  department  of  horticulture  in  California,  a  degree  of  progress 
hitherto  unknown,  when  time  is  considered,  is,  without  doubt  to  be  in  a 
large  measure  credited  to  the  annual  report  and  subsidiary  reports  and 
bulletins  which  embrace  and  cover  the  more  important  eubjects  of  horti- 
culture so  far  as  developed  in  this  State,  and  are  each  year  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  and 
advice  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  horticulturists. 

The  ability  of  the  Board  to  secure  the  best  results  attainable  can 
only  be  increased  by  the  generosity,  or  restricted  by  the  lack  of  geuer- 
OSity,  of  our  State  Legislature  in  making  appropriations  adequate  to  the 
necessities  which  this  Board  so  well  knows,  and  every  horticulturist 
should  know,  exist.  And  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
member  of  this  Board  to  use  his  utmost  influence,  "  in  season  and  out 
of  season,"  to  caU  public  attention  to  the  almost  supreme  importance 
ot  electing  such  representatives  to  the  Legislature  as  shall,  in  advance 
identify  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  producer,  and  in  the  material 
progre^  of  the  State. 

The  incessant  demands  of  horticulturists,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  now  settling  up  and  improving  all  sections  of  the  State,  for  such 
intormation  as  will  lead  them  to  avoid  the  expensive  mistakes  known  to 
have  been  made  by  horticulturists  who  have  preceded  them,  make  it 
imperative  that  the  road  to  success  shall  be  open  to  them,  so  that  they 
may  not  exhaust  their  resources  in  trying  to  verify  in  California  the 
Ideas  and  methods  brought  with  them  from  other  countries,  or  other 
sections  of  our  own  country. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Board  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  each  individual  member,  and  which 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  Board  as  a  body,  and  each  individual  member 
should  see  to  it  that  the  information  collected  with  such  care  aud 
published  with  such  expense  shall  be  given  the  widest  publicity,  and 
thereby  secure  such  influence  as  shall  enable  the  Board  to  increase 
the  area  of  its  usefulness. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.    L.    MOSHER, 

Frank  A.  Kimball, 

Ell  WOOD  Cooper, 

Executive  Committee. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

The  following  are  the  expenditures  for  the-forty-third  fiscal  year: 

___  11,278  10 

Library -- 193  50 

Janitor -- -  1620  00 

Bent — ---- - " 200  00 

Stenographer -- ---- ---- ^g  jf, 

postage ---- 331  33 

Sundnes- -  — — --- jg^j^  gg 

Traveling  expenses--- ---- - ---  '^SS  45 

Supplies--- -- i2i  97 

Repairs --- - "_".I.".' "_"'",!.. I— "—l —-  TO  60 

Elp^*aa|e7f^Tg"HandTartVg'e:::::::::"^^^^    -— - -  gSTBte 

publiahing --- -- 'jqq  (^ 

Furniture --- - ^^d  g^ 

Papers i4g  do 

Messenger --.- , ,™  75 

Special  agents  and  eipenmentmg im  W 

Salaries --- " ' 

„  ,  ,  114,726  17 

Total .,- --. -" -■     >  a-r  fin 

Bills  now  before  State  Board  0 1  Examioera <>'  "" 

$14,703  17 

Appropriation ^^^  ^ 

Balance **  ^ 

We  have  compiled  a  series  of  reports  that  have  had  no  equal.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  State  of  California,  and  a  credit  to  the  fruit  growers. 
We  have  in  the  line  of  this  work  about  completed  many  branches  therein 
treated,  and  must  change  somewhat  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  and 
embrace  other  subjects  that  concern  our  civilization.  The  waste  of  money, 
the  waste  of  energy  that  results  in  undertaking  impossible  things, 
impress  us  more  seriously  from  day  to  day.  We  have  arrived  at  that 
point  in  our  horticultural  work  that  calls  for  greater  efforts  than  at  any 
previous  period,  an^  probably  the  turning  point  that  must  mark  the 
future  advancement.  We  therefore  urge  the  republication  of  all  our 
reports,  from  1885  to  the  present  time,  in  abbreviated  form.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  growers;  it  is  necessary  for  the 
benefit  of  public  education,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  honor  of  the 
State  of  California  to  have  such  a  work  to  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  to  show  to  the  world  what  has  been  done  in  the  hne  of 
horticaltural  progress.  .     ■     ^i.        1 

It  afi'ords  us  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  valua- 
ble assistance  rendered  this  department  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction;  and  to  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools,  and  also  to  the  principals  and  teachers  who  have  furnished  us 
with  valuable  information  concerning  their  respective  distncts  we 
express  our  thanks. 

To  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Hittel,  of  San  Francisco,  our  thanks  are  due  tor 
assistance  rendered.  t  1     ■, 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  following  special  agents  whose  duty  it 
Was  to  visit  the  different  counties  assigned  them  and  personally  collect 
the  statistics,  etc.,  embraced  in  this  report,  viz.:  Mr.  John  Isaac,  of  San 
Bernardino;  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen,  of  San  Jose;  Mr.  Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn,  of 
Mountain  View;  Mr.  R.  H.  Hewett,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Brain- 
ard,  of  San  Jose. 

To  Mr.  Alexander  Craw  our  thanks  are  especially  due,  he  having  made 
personal  inspection  and  collected  the  statistics  of  five  counties  withodt^ 
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neglecting  his  duties  as  Quarantine  Officer.  Miss  Ella  F.  Hallahan  of 
Oakland,  has  discharged,  as  before,  the  duties  of  office  clerk  very  eatis 
factorily. 

We  desire  also  to  compliment  them  all  for  their  indefatigable  efforts 
m  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties.     To  fruit  growers,  State 
and  county  officials,  our  thanks  are  especially  due  for  valuable  ass- 
ance  rendered. 

Very  respectfully, 

ELL  WOOD  COOPER, 
L.  W.  BUCK, 
FRANK  A.  KIMBALL, 
J.  L.  MOSHER, 
A.  BLOCK, 
FRED.  0.  MILES, 
SOL.  RUNYON, 
I.  H.  THOMAS, 
A.  P.  WHITE, 
^    ,,    ,  Commissioners, 

-B.  M.  Lelong, 
Secretary  and  Chief  Horticultural  Officer. 


I 


Subscribed  and  s 
29, 1392. 
[seal.] 


1  to  before  me,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September 

R.  M.  EDWARDS, 

Notary  Public, 


EBPORT 


B.  M.   LELONG, 


Secretary,  and  Chief  Horticultural  Officer. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

GEOGEAPHTCAL. 

California  occupies  about  one  half  of  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States.  It  extends  from  latitude  32'^  50'  on  the  south  to  42*"  on  the  north, 
a  total  length  of  about  800, miles,  reaching  througb  nine  and  a  half 
degrees  of  latitude.  Its  average  width  is  about  200  miles.  It  is  only 
by  comparison  that  the  significance  of  these  figures  can  be  understood. 
The  same  length  on  the  Atlantic  takes  in  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  area  of  California  is  equal  to  the 
combined  area  of  Maeeachu setts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  There  is  one  valley  in  the  State,  the  San  Joaquin,  in 
which,  were  all  the  New  England  States  placed,  only  about  one  half  of 
Maine  would  lap  onto  the  foothills. 

The  most  westerly  land  in  California  is  Cape  Mendocino,  whence  the 
coast  trends  to  the  southeast,  with  a  westerly  convexity,  to  San  Diego 
Bay.  The  distance  between  the  extreme  northwest  and  southeast  cor- 
ners, from  Crescent  City,  in  Del  Norte  County,  to  Yuma,  in  San  Diego 
County,  is  775  miles,  and  the  greatest  width,  from  Point  Arguello,  in 
Santa  Barbara,  to  The  Needles,  in  San  Bernardino  County,  is  235  miles, 
and  its  smallest  width,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  148  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  State  is  158,360  square  miles. 
Its  land  area  is  155,980  square  miles,  ranking  next  to  Texas,  in  point 
of  size,  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

In  a  territory  so  extensive  as  California,  with  altitudes  ranging  from 
300  feet  below  sea-level  to  15,000  feet  above,  with  several  ocean  currents 
touching  its  coast  at  different  points,  and  mountain  ranges  extending 
its  whole  length,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  an  equally  great  diversity  of  production.  Within  this  area 
we  find  fruits  of  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from  the  tropical,  growing  in  the 
sheltered  slopes  of  the  lower  levels,  to  the  hardy  fruits  of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone. 

This  area  covers  land  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  barren  on  earth, 
and  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  is  unavailable  for  agricult- 
ural purposes — notably  the  Mohave  Desert  and  the  upper  ranges  dl  the 
Sierra  Nevada — there  is  enough  arable  land  left  to  furnish  homes  for 
an  immense  population  and  vast  areas  of  land  comprised  in  the  valleys, 
the  foothills,  and  the  valleys  of  the  higher  mountains,  which  now  lie 
idle,  will  yet  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  many  uici^ties  of  fruit- 
will  grow  on  lands  now  left  to  the  chaparral. 


y  uici^ties  of  fruit- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TOPOQEAPHICAL. 

The  physical  features  of  the  State  are  as  varied  afl  are  its  geogi-aphical 
pecuUantiea,  and  comprise  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  and  desert.  Its 
topography  includes  the  highest  and  the  lowest  land  in  the  United 
States,  the  most  fertile  of  valleys  and  the  most  forbidding  waste,  copious 
streams  fed  by  everlasting  snow,  vast  extents  upon  which  no  stream  is 
found,  glaciers  and  fields  of  eternal  snow,  valleys  upon  which  snow 
never  falls.  The  topographical  features  of  the  State  have  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  climate,  which  ia  here  largely  a  question  of  altitude 
and  physical  surroundings,  and  necessarily  varies  materially  in  differ- 
ent localities  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  As  climate  and 
altitude  are  interdependent,  and  both  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  a  brief  account  of  the  chief  topographical  features  of 
the  State  as  a  whole  is  here  given. 

The  prominent  features  of  California  are  the  two  great  mountain 
chains,  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  State.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  east,  with  its  snow-capped  mountains,  its  numerous 
valleys,  and  its  fertile  foothills,  extending  from  Kern  County  on  the 
south  to  Siskiyou  County  on  the  north;  on  the  west  the  great  Coast 
Range,  or  rather  series  of  ranges,  of  much  less  altitude  than  their  oppo- 
site neighbors,  and  bordering  the  seacoast  the  entire  length  of  the  State. 
Between  the  two  he  the  two  great  valleys— or  rather  the  one  great 
valley— of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin.  The  former  is  drained 
by  the  Sacramento  River,  which  flows  from  the  north  to  the  south;  the 
latter  by  the  San  Joaquin,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
,  valley,  and  flows  from  the  south  to  the  north,  joining  the  Sacramento 
in  Suisun  Bay,  near  the  geographical  middle  of  the  State,  flowing  through 
the  straits  of  Carquinez  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  thence  through 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  rivers  receive  nearly  all 
their  water  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  the  streams  flowing  landward 
from  the  Coast  Range  being  insignificant,  and  most  of  them  drying  up 
.  during  the  summer  season.  The  main  drainage  of  the  Coast  Range  is 
seaward,  and  many  small  rivers  find  their  outlet  to  the  ocean  from  their 
western  elope. 

The  principal  rivers  feeding  the  Sacramento  are  the  Pitt  River,  which 
rises  in  Modoc  County  in  two  branches,  known  as  the  North  and  South 
Forks.  These  flow  southwesterly  to  Fall  River  City,  in  Shasta  County, 
where  they  unite  with  the  waters  of  FaU.  River,  a  very  large  stream 
which  rises  in  one  vast  body  from  the  lava  beds  near  Dana,  after  uniting 
with  the  the  waters  of  the  McCloud  River.  Pitt  River  unites  with  the 
Sacramento  near  Kennet,  in  Shasta  County.  The  next  most  important 
tributary  of  the  Sacramento  is  the  Feather  River,  which  has  its  rise  in 
a  number  of  large  springs  in  Plumas  County,  and  drains  the  numerous 
valleys  of  that  county.  Three  large  branches  of  this  river  rise  here, 
known  as  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Forks,  each  receiving  numerous 
tributary  streams  on  their  way  to  the  plains.  Near  Marysville  the  Yuba 
River,  having  its  source  in  Nevada  and  Sierra  Counties,  joins  the  Feather, 
further  south  Bear  River,  draining  a  large  part  of  Nevada  County,  finds 
its  junction  with  the  same  river,  which  is  lost  in  the  Sacramento  at 
\'emoii,  some  18  miles  north  of  Sacramento  City.     At  Sacramento  the 
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American  River,  which  drains  El  Dorado  County,  is  the  last  important 
tributary  of  the  Sacramento.  .  , 

A  very  large  number  of  important  streams,  with  an  extensive  drainage 
area  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  in  the  counties  of  El  Dorado,  Amador, 
Alnine  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Fresno,  feed  the  San  Joaquin 
River  '  These  are  the  Cosumnes,  Mokelumne,  Calaveras,  Stanislaus, 
Tuolumne,  Merced,  and  Fresno  Rivers.  Other  rivers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  Kings,  Kaweah,  Tule,  and  Kern;  these  receive  numerous 
tributaries,  and  find  their  outlet  in  Tulare  Lake,  which  m  seasons 
of  hi^h  water  overflows  into  the  San  Joaquin  River.  Of  late  years  the 
water'' of  these  streams  has  been  diverted  for  irrigation,  and  is  used  to 
feed  a  large  number  of  irrigating  canals.  As  a  result  these  streams  can- 
not be  included  in  the  tributaries  of  the  San  Joaquin  River. 

The  length  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  from  its  head,  a  few  miles  above 
Red  Bluff'  to  the  Calaveras  River,  is  about  160  miles,  and  its  width 
varies  from  7  miles  opposite  Red  Bluff  to  15  miles  at  the  county  line  of 
Tehama  County,  where  it  suddenly  expands  westward,  assuming  its 
average  width  of  40  miles,  or  a  httle  over.  Northwest  of  Woodland,  in 
Yolo  County,  it  is  narrowed  by  a  promontory  of  red  foothill  land  pre- 
lecting into  the  plain  from  the  Coast  Range  to  about  33  miles,  but  below 
this  it  rapidly  widens  again  to  its  maximum  width  of  60  miles,  opposite 
Suisun  Bav.     Its  total  area  is  about  6,200  square  miles. 

That  portion  of  the  great  valley  traversed  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  its 
tributaries  constitutes  about  three  fifths  of  the  whole,  its  area  fi-om  the 
southern  end  to  the  Calaveras  River,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  being 
about  11,000  square  miles.  The  southern  end  of  the  valley  is  formed 
into  a  separate  basin  by  a  low  ridge  which  traverses  the  valley  in  the 
southern  part  of  Fresno,  thus  forming  the  Tulare  and  San  Joaquin 
basins.  The  Kaweah  and  Kern  Rivers  flow  for  a  long  part  of  their 
distance  over  an  almost  level  country,  and  form  a  delta  with  their 
numerous  branches  as  they  spread  over  the  plain,  m  which  they  are 
lost  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  These  deltas  are  very  fertile,  and 
are  known  as  the  Visalia  Delta  and  Kern  Island. 

But  few  streams  of  any  importance  rise  in  the  Coast  Range.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  is  the  Trinity  River,  which,  rising  in  Scott  and 
Trinity  Mountains,  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and;  flowmg  north- 
west, connects  with  the  Klamath,  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  boundary  line  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties.  Mad  River 
also  has  its  rise  in  Trinity  County,  flowing  northwesterly  through 
Humboldt  to  the  ocean.  Eel  River  has  its  source  in  the  Coast  Range, 
in  Mendocino  County,  and  follows  the  general  direction  of  the  streams  m 
this  portion  of  the  State,  having  a  trend  to  the  northwest.  It  has  two 
main  forks,  the  North  and  the  South,  and  receives  numerous  smaller 
streams  in  its  course.  It  empties  into  the  Pacific  near  Table  Bluff,  in 
Humboldt  County.  Russian  River  rises  in  Mendocino  County,  flows 
south  to  about  the  middle  of  Sonoma  County,  and  thence  west  to  the 
ocean.  These  are  the  principal  streams  of  the  Coast  Range  north  of 
San  Francisco.  The  Klamath  River,  which  has  its  rise  in  a  group  of 
lakes  in  Oregon,  runs  nearly  its  whole  course  in  California,  passing 
Siskiyou,  Del  Norte,  and  Humboldt  Counties.  It  drains  a  very  large 
.watershed  and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  State. 

The  Salinas  River  heads  in  the  Coast  Range,  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  and  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  the  Salinas 
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Valley,  finding  its  ouUet  in  Monterey  Bay.  It  receives  a  number  of 
minor  tributary  atreame  on  its  course,  and  is  the  principal  river  draining 
the  southern  Coast  Range.  The  Salinas  flows  mostly  on  the  west  side 
of  the  valley,  a  region  of  mesa  lands  lying  between  it  and  the  Santa 
Lucia  Mountains  still  to  the  westward.  The  next  stream  of  importance 
draining  the  Coast  Kange  to  the  west  is  the  Santa  Maria,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  flowing  from  east  to  west, 
reaches  the  ocean  at  G-uadaloupe.  Rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  Santa 
Barbara,  the  Santa  Maria  flows  its  full  length  through  that  county  to 
the  ocean.  Ventura  County  is  drained  by  the  Santa  Clara  River,  which 
heads  in  the  Coast  Range  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  flows  west 
through  Ventura,  reaching  the  Pacific  near  San  Buenaventura. 

These  streams  form  the  chief  system  of  drainage  of  the  Coast  Range 
south  of  the  Golden  Gate.  They  form  a  group  by  themselves.  Maiiv 
minor  watercourses  connect  with  them,  and  many  other  small  streams 
exist  here  that  flow  a  abort  distance  and  are  lost.  None  of  these  rivers 
have  any  commercial  imporUnce,  and  many  of  them  are  reduced  to 
insignificant  dimensions  in  the  summer  months.  For  irrigation,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  great  importance,  and  by  judiciously  husbanding  their 
waters,  they  can  be  made  to  irrigate  a  vast  extent  of  the  lower  coast 
country. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  unite  in  Kern  County,  and 
form  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  South  of  this  lies 
the  region  known  as  Southern  Cahfomia,  and  through  this  the  Coast 
Range  continues  as  a  number  of  broken  ranges,  without  any  uniform 
trend,  and  having  local  names.  In  these  a  number  of  streams  have 
their  rise.  These  are  usually  torrents  in  winter  and  dry  beds  in  sum- 
mer. They  are,  however,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  country  through 
,  which  they  pass,  and  supply  ample  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  A 
peculiarity  of  most  of  the  streams  of  this  portion  of  the  State  is,  that, 
except  in  flood  seasons,  where  left  to  follow  their  own  course,  they  be- 
come lost  in  their  own  beds,  which  are  composed  largely  of  coarse  sand, 
through  which  the  water  permeates  to  the  bedrock. 

Prominent  among  the  streams  of  Southern  California  are  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  Rivers,  which  have  their  source  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Mountains;  the  Santa  Ana  River,  which  heads  in  Mount  San 
Bernardino,  and  the  San  Diego  River.  Besides  these  there  are  a  number 
of  smaller  streams,  the  Santa  Margarita,  San  Luis  Rey,  Tia  Juana, 
and  others.  None  of  these  are  of  any  great  length  or  importance,  and 
their  chief  natural  use  is  the  drainage  of  the  winter  rainfall  of  the 
^uthern  coast  mountains.  On  the  east  side  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Range,  the  Mohave  River  and  its  tributaries  have  their  rise.  This,  after 
flowing  a  few  miles,  sinks  in  the  Mohave  Desert  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
ttie  Sierra.  Owens  River,  heading  in  Mono  County,  finds  its  outlet  in 
Owens  Lake,  where  it  is  lost. 

Besides  the  great  valleys  of  California,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  there  are  almost  innumerabie  valleys  of  minor  size,  in  both 
the  Coast  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges.  These  are  usually  well  watered 
and  very  fertile  and  are  found  at  varying  altitudes,  from  ocean-level  to 
8,000  or  10,000  feet  elevation,  and  varying  in  area  from  a  few  acres  to 
many  miles  in  extent.  In  Siskiyou  County,  Scott  Valley,  40  miJes 
long  and  7  miles  wide,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  Shasta  Valley, 
in  the  same  county,  is  a  barren  lava  plain,  with  some  fertile  spots.     In 
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Modoc,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  lies  Surprise  Valley,  contain- 
ing 400  square  miles.  In  this  valley  are  three  lakes,  whose  lengths  are, 
respectively,  16,  20,  and  15  miles,  with  widths  of  3  to  5  miles.  These 
lakes  have  no  outlet,  and  sometimes  are  dry  by  evaporation.  The 
length  of  this  valley  is  about  60  miles,  with  a  width  of  15  miles.  The 
valley  of  Goose  I^ake  is  mostly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake — which 
ia  30  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide— and  reaches  back  4  to  5  miles.  Big, 
or  Round  Vallev,  on  Pitt  River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county, 
reaching  into  Lassen  County,  is  30  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide,  and 
ia  mostly  covered  with  sagebrush. 

In  Lassen  County,  Long  Valley  reaches  southeastward  to  within  15 
miles  of  Reno,  and  is  narrow,  except  near  Honey  Lake.  It  is  40  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  but  2  to  3  miles.  Honey  Lake 
Valley  is  about  60  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  from  1 5  to  20  miles 
in  width.  Between  Big  and  Honey  Lake  Valleys  are  Grasshopper, 
Wiilow  Creek,  Eagle  Lake,  and  Hare  Lake  Valleys,  separated  from  each 
other  and  the  main  valleys  by  intervening  ridges  of  various  heights.  In 
the  northeaatern  portion  of  Lassen  County,  at  an  elevation  of  5,31 5  feet, 
lies  an  extensive  valley  known  as  the  Madeline  Plain,  extending  about 
25  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  having  a  length  of  nearly  50  miles. 

From  Plumas  County  a  series  of  valleys  stretch  from  northwest  to 
southeast  for  a  distance  of  100  miles,  running  into  Sierra  County.  These 
are  Big  Meadows,  covering  30,000  acres  of  land,  Mountain  Meadows, 
Butte  Valley,  Indian  Valley,  Genesee  Valley,  Clover  Valley,  and  Sierra 
Valley,  the  latter  being  20  miles  long  and  lO  miles  broad,  running  into 
Sierra  County,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mountain  valleys. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  are  numerous 
valleys,  but  these  partake  largely  of  the  desert  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  although  some  tertile  spots  are  found.  Owens  Valley 
is  the  most  important  of  these.  It  is  a  narrow  basin  between  extremely 
lofty  mountains.  It  has  a  length  north  and  south  of  140  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  10  miles. 

In  Mono  County  are  two  important  valleys.  Big  Meadows  and  Ante- 
lope, each  about  10  miles  long,  and  very  narrow. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  is  found  the  famous  Yosemite  Valley, 
in  Mariposa  County.  This  valley  is  about  8  miles  long  and  its  average 
width  about  1  mile,  its  greatest  breadth  being  3  miles.  It  has  an  alti- 
tude of  4,060  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  of  little  interest  from  a  horti- 
cultural standpoint.  lone  and  Jackson  Valleys,  in  Amador  County, 
are  each  12  to  15  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in  width.  In  both 
of  these  excellent  fruit  land  is  found.  In  Tuolumne  County  there  are 
many  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Lake  Elnor,  situated  in  a  valley  4  miles  long  and  1^ 
miles  wide.  In  Kern  we  find  Cummings  Valley,  with  a  length  of  6  and 
a  width  of  3  miles;  Bear  Valley,  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide;  the 
valley  of  the  South  Fork  of  Kern  River,  8  miles  north  of  Havilah,  con- 
taining about  40  square  miles,  and  heavily  timbered.  Besides  these, 
the  foothills  and  higher  mountains  inclose  numerous  small  valleys, 
many  of  which  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  soil,  climate, 
altitude,  and  water  for  fruit  culture,  and  in  many  of  these  valleys  is 
found  the  choicest  fruit  land  of  the  State, 

The  Coast  Range  is  more  broken  in  its  contour  than  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  more  valleys  are  found  in  them.     These,  howevgij^are  usually 
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smaller  than  those  of  the  Sierra.  In  Del  Norte  there  are  amall  valleyg 
along  the  streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  Smith  River  Valley,  with  1S,000 
acres.  Among  the  mountains  of  Humboldt  County  there  are  small 
valleys  watered  by  various  streams,  but  the  largest  tract  of  level  land 
lies  around  Humboldt  Bay.  The  valley  of  Mattole  is  12  miles  lone 
and  4  to  8  miles  wide.  The  other  valleys  here  are  known  bv  the  names 
of  the  streams  that  flow  through  them,  as  Trinity,  Eel,  Mad  River  Val- 
ley, etc.  Trinity  County  has  also  numerous  small  valleys.  Hay  Fork 
being  the  principal. 

In  Mendocino  County  several  extensive  and  fertile  valleys  are  found. 
Here  is  the  main  Russian  Rive?  Valley,  which  extends  15  miles  into 
Sonoma  County;  adjoining  it  on  the  north  is  Coyote  Valley,  ,S  miles 
long  and  1^  miles  in  width;-Pntter  Valley,  6  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide.  North  of  Ukiah  is  Little  Lake  Valley;  Sherwood  Valley,  5  miles 
long  and  1  mile  wide,  with  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet;  and  Long  Valley 
all  containing  large  areas  of  valuable  land.  Round  Valley  lies  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  extends  into  Humboldt  County.  Lake 
County  is  included  between  the  summits  of  two  branches  of  the  Coast 
Range,  which  unite  at  Mount  St.  Johns,  on  the  north,  and  have  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  valley  thus  formed  has  a  length  of 
about  40  miles  and  a  width  of  I5  miles.  Clear  Lake  is  a  central  feature 
of  the  valley,  and  covers  an  area  of  one  third  of  the  valley.  Its  alti- 
tude ia  over  1,000  feet  above  sea-leveL  There  are  othervalleys  of  minor 
importance:  The  Loconoma,  Coyote,  Cobb,  Long,  and  others,  in  which 
more  or  leas  good  agricultural  land  is  found. 

Passing  through  Sonoma  County,  and  continuous  with  the  southeast 
course  of  Russian  River,  ia  a  series  of  valleya,  reaching  to  the  bay,  and 
varying  in  width  from  6  miles  in  Santa  Rosa  Valley  to  3  miles  in  Peta- 
luma  Valley.  These  are  bordered  by  a  range  of  low  mountains  on  the 
west  and  a  higher  range  on  the  east.  Sonoma  Valley  leaves  this  central 
valley  near  Santa  Rosa,  and  reaches  southeastward  to  the  bay,  with  a 
width  of  about  2  miles,  widening  to  6  miles  near  the  bay.  Santa  Rosa 
Valley  ia  about  10  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide.  Bennet  Valley,  8  miles 
long  and  3  miles  wide,  unites  with  it  near  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Petaluma  Valley  is  12  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide. 

In  Napa  County,  Napa  Valley  has  a  length  of  35  miles  from  the  bay 
inland,  with  an  average  width  of  4  to  5  miles,  except  in  the  northeru 
part,  above  Yountville,  where  it  narrows  to  about  1  mile.  Knights 
Valley,  in  the  north,  forma  a  connection  between  Napa  and  Russian  River 
Valleys  in  Sonoma  County;  it  la  about  7  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide- 
liast  of  Napa  Valley  is  Conn  Valley,  half  a  mile  wide  by  6  miles  long; 
Wooden  Valley,  3  miles  long  by  1  mile  wide;  Pope  Valley,  8  miles  long 
and  1  mile  wide;  Capelle  Valley,  2  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide: 
Berryessa  Valley,  7  miles  long  by  1-J  miles  wide.  Besides  these  are 
Chiles  Valley,  Gordon  Valley,  Foss  Valley,  and  Browns  Valley. 

In  Solano  County,  Vaca  Valley  is  one  of  the  prominent  fruit  sections  of 
the  State,  and  with  Pleasant  Valley  covers  an  area  of  12  miles  in  length 
by  1  to  3  miles  in  width.  Vaca  Valley  has  a  slope  to  the  south  and 
southeast,  and  Pleasant  Valley  has  a  slope  to  the  northward,  and  both 
open  out  into  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Green  Valley  lies  north  of  Beni- 
cia,  and  is  about  1 1  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide.  Fairview  Valley  and 
Capay  Valley  are  located  in  Yolo  County. 
Marin  County  embraces  high  hills  and  small  valleys.     There  is  but 
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little  level  land  in  the  county,  and  the  valleys  along  the  streams  are 
generally  narrow. 

The  surface  of  Contra  Costa  County  is  largely  mountamous,  and  con- 
tains many  valleys.  Of  these  the  principal  is  San  Ramon,  which  reaches 
from  Suisun  Bay  southward  acroaa  the  county,  under  different  names, 
into  Alameda  County,  where  it  connects  with  Livermore  Valley.  Be- 
tween the  bav  and  the  foothills  of  Mount  Diablo  it  has  for  a  distance  of 
15  miles  a  width  of  abnut  6  miles,  when  it  narrows  down  to  1  or  2  miles. 
A  number  of  large  valleys  connect  with  this  on  either  side,  while  numer- 
oas  smaller  valleys  are  found  in  the  mountains  here. 

Continuing  south  we  find  the  Alameda,  Livermore,  Sunol,  Amador, 
San  Jose,  Vallecitos,  and  other  smaller  valleys,  all  containing  good 
agricultural  land  and  largely  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  Liverinore 
Valley  is  14  miles  long  and  has  a  varying  width  of  5  to  8  miles. 
Amador  Valley  is  aiwut  8  miles  in  diameter. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley,  with  its  surrounding  foothills,  comprises  the 
most  important  horticultural  district  within  the  limits  of  the  Coast 
Range.  This  valley  has  a  length  of  about  70  miles,  extending  through 
Santa  Clara  into  San  Benito  County.  Eleven  miles  south  of  San  Jose 
it  suddenly  contracts  to  about  100  yards,  but  opens  out  again  to  a  width 
of  several  miles,  continuing  to  the  Pajaro  River,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Pajaro  Valley,  which  unites  it  with  the  Salinas  Valley,  in  Monterey 
County.  From  the  Pajaro  southward  for  several  miles  beyond  Hollister, 
its  width  is  about  12  miles,  and  the  valley  terminates  or  rises  to  a  roll- 
ing plateau  or  bench  land.  Farther  south  the  valley  becomes  more 
aarrow  and  elevated,  and  is  rarely  over  half  a  mile  in  width.  At  its 
northern  extremity  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  Santa  Clara  Valley  has 
a  width  of  20  miles,  and  its  area  in  Santa  Clara  County  is  405  square 
miles.  Tributary  to  the  main  valley  are  a  number  of  smaller  valleys 
following  the  watercourses,  but  none  of  these  are  of  importance. 

Th&  Pajaro  Valley  lies  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  Counties,  and  is 
from  6  to  8  miles  wide  and  10  miles  long,  the  greater  part  lying  in 
Monterey  County.  San  Lorenzo  Valley  lies  wholly  in  Santa  Cruz  County, 
and  is  about  20  miles  long  and  of  varying  width.  Monterey  is  a  county 
of  valley  and  mountain,  but  the  chief  valley  is  the  Salinas,  which  is 
over  90  mUes  in  length  and  from  3  to  15  miles  in  width.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Salinas  River,  which,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  coaet 
streams,  runa  dry  during  the  summer  months.  Carmel  Valley  lies 
parallel  to  the  Salinas  Valley  and  west  of  it.  Besides  these  there  are 
Long  Valley,  10  mUes  long  by  half  a  mile  wide;  Peach  Tree  Valley,  22 
miles  long  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide;  Indian  Valley,  Priest  Val- 
ley, and  others  of  minor  size.  Besides  the  Santa  Clara,  which  extends 
into  San  Benito  County,  there  are  in  this  county  Hollister  Valley; 
Bitter  Water  Valley,  a  continuation  of  Peach  Tree  Valley  of  Monterey 
County,  17  miles  long  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  width;  Dry  Lake 
Valley,  4  miles  long,  and  the  Santa  Ana  Valley,  with  an  area  of  about  15 
square  miles.  The  Salinas  Valley  continues  into  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
and  ia  there  about  29  miles  wide,  and  haa  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet 
above  sea- level. 

The  coast  valleys  on  the  west  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains  are  narrow 
on  the  north,  but  toward  the  south  widen  out  to  many  miles,  and  are 
roUing  and  interspersed  with  many  high  ridges  and  hilla.  The  Osoa, 
Laguna,  and  Chorro  run  parallel  with  each  other  as  far  south  as  the 
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mission  lands  around  San  Luis  Obispo,  thence  the  Corral  de  Piedia 
Valley  continues  south  until  it  intersects  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo 
Grande;  beyond  this  is  the  Nipomo,  and  that  portion  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Valley  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Santa  Maria,  or  Guyama 
River,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  where  fie 
Santa  Maria  Valley  opens  into  Santa  Barbara  County.  This  valley,  which 
lies  partly  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  but  principally  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
is  30  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  The  Santa  Inez  Valley,  in  the 
latter  county,  is  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  2  miles.  The 
Santa  Inez  range  lies  on  the  south,  and  separates  tlie  valley  from  the 
coast  valley,  in  which  the  county  seat  is  situated.  The  coast  valley 
extends  from  Gaviota  Pass  to  the  Ventura  County  line,  varying  in  width 
from  2  to  6  miles,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  valley,  tie 
former  known  as  Santa  Barbara  Valley,  Carpenteria  Valley  lies  east 
of  Santa  Barbara,  and  is  a  coast  valley  opening  south  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains.  On  the  coast  north  of  Point  Concepcion  lies  Lompoc 
Valley,  with  a  length  of  37  miles,  and  an  area  of  35,000  acres  of  arable 
land.  Between  Lompoc  and  Santa  Maria  Valleys  is  the  Los  Alamos, 
with  a  length  of  40  miles  and  a  width  of  2  miles  at  its  widest 'point.  , 

Ventura  is  another  hilly  and  mountainous  county,  with  numerous 
valleys  of  varying  size,  prominent  among  which  are  the  valleys  of 
the  Santa  Clara  and  Buenaventura  Rivers,  The  former  river,  which 
is  the  longer,  is  bordered  throughout  its  length  by  a  valley  which, 
from  near  Newhall,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  varies  in  width  from  a  mils 
or  less  as  far  as  Santa  Paula,  then  widens  gradually,  until  within  about 
12  miles  of  the  coast  it  suddenly  expands  until  it  reaches  a  width  of  16 
miles.  The  Buenaventura  is  narrow,  averaging  but  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
in  width,  and  is  about  30  miles  long.  The  Ojai  Valley  lies  along  the 
Cafiada  Larga,  with  an  elevation  of  800  to  1,000  feet,  and  is  renowned 
for  its  fertility. 

South  of  the  j  unction  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  Coast  Range,  the 
valleys  .are  very  numerous,  and  here  are  some  of  the  most  iraportanl 
in  the  State.  The  territory  included  in  this  division  embraces  the 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Orange,  Thf 
region  subdivides  naturally  into  a  division  embracing  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Bernardino  Plains,  the  chief  agricultural  portion  of  Southern 
California,  and  a  division  embracing  the  rolling  hills,  mesas,  and  inter- 
spersed vaJleys  of  San  Diego.  Both  divisions  are  bordered  eastward  by 
the  high  and  rugged  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  San  Bernardino, 
and  San  Jacinto  ranges. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  southern  region  is  the  San  Bernardino 
range  of  mountains,  which,  rising  suddenly  to  an  elevation  of  from 
4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  separates  the  coast  belt  from  the  great 
desert.  From  its  junction  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  Kern 
County,  it  trends  southeastward,  and  presently  divides  into  two  prongs, 
the  northerly  one  continuing  nearly  to  the  Colorado  River  and  grad- 
ually falling  in  elevation;  the  other,  the  San  Jacinto  range,  bending 
southward,  and,  with  a  diminished  height,  passing  out  of  the  State  into 
Mexico.  This  high  range  is  almost  altogether  treeless  and  uninhabit- 
able, has  ft  width  varying  from  a  few  miles  to  as  much  as  30  or  40 
miles,  and  forms  an  almost  unbroken  barrier,  with  but  few  passes,  b«' 
tween  the  great  desert  on  the  east  and  the  agricultural  valleys  of  the 
coast  region. 
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To  the  westward  of  the  range  the  mountains  decline  In  altitude 
i  Jard  the  coast,  and  are  interspersed  with  many  small  valleys  and 
^.Va  lands,  and  are  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  75  miles  eastward  from  the 
"fst  bv  the  broad  agricultural  region  known  as  the  Los  Angeles  and 
?«rBernai-dino  Plains.  The  higher  mountains,  those  that  he  near  the 
q!n  Bernardino  range,  are  partly  timbered  with  oak  cedar,  pme,  and 
fir  while  the  lower  ranges  are  mostly  bare,  their  lower  slopes  and 
Sons  being  covered  with  chaparral.  This  division  is  watered  by 
7nmerous  streams  flowing  westward  into  the  ocean,  mostly  without  any 
!;pat  length.  Of  these  the  San  Gabriel  and  Santa  Ana  Rivers,  in  the 
l^s  Angeles  Plains,  and  the  San  Jacinto  and  San  Diego  Rivers,  in  San 
Diego  County,  are  the  largest.  .-,,.,         *i,     „  „t   „„^ 

The  large  agricultural  region  reaching  inland  from  the  coast,  ajid 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  high  Sierra  Madre,  or  San  Bernardino 
mountain  range,  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra,  Santa  Monica  and  others, 
Sd  on  the  east  (apart  from  the  San  Bernardino  Valley)  by  ^e  Santa 
Ana  Mountains,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  2,000  square  miles.  Its  extent 
along  the  coast  is  about  65  miles,  though  broken  by  some  mesa  lands 
and  hills  Northward  it  reaches  about  35  miles  across  a  chain  of^low 
hills  to  the  mountains,  whence  it  extends  eastward  for  40  miles  m  a 
belt  of  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width,  forming  the  San  Bernardino  Valley, 
and  westward  into  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  its  entire  length  east  and 
west  being  about  90  miles.  It  is  divided  properly  into  several  large 
valley  regions :  the  San  Fernando  Valley  on  the  northwest  separated 
from  the  coast  and  Los  Angeles  Plain  by  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains; 
theLosAngeies  Plain  proper,  reaching  along  the  coast  from  the  latter 
mountains  Southeastward  and  inland  to  the  high  ranges,  and  including 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley;  and  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  forniing  the 
eastern  extension  alluded  to,  and  separated  from  the  coast  on  the  south 
by  the  Santa  Ana  range  of  mountains-  ,  ,«      .,        -j 

San  Fernando  Valley  is  about  16  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide,  nar- 
rowing to  a  gap  on  the  east,  where  it  enters  the  Los  Angeles  Plain,  it 
has  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles,  Antelope  VaUey  lies  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  opens  out  toward  the 
Mohave  Desert.  The  Los  Angeles  Valley  reaches  froi^  Santa  Mo mca 
Mountains  southeast  along  the  coast  to  the  San  Diego  County  hne  and 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  separated  from  the  Los  Angeles  Valley  and  the 
coast  by  the  Santa  Ana  range,  continues  into  San  Bernardino  County. 
The  two  latter  valleys  form  the  Los  Angeles  Plain.  .  ,    .,  ^     -, 

East  from  the  Los  Angeles  Valley,  and  connectedwith  it  by  low 
passes,  lies  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  with  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet. 
This  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  high  chain  of  mountains 
ranging  from  6,000  to  1 1,000  feet  in  height.  The  San  Mateo  Valley  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  range  of  low  mountains,  and  extends  from  San  O-or- 
gonio  to  near  Redlands.  In  the  high  mountains  of  San  Bernardino  are 
numerous  smaller  valleys— as  Bear  and  Holcomb  Valleys— but  the  alti- 
tude of  these  (5,000  to  6,000  feet)  renders  them  unfit  for  horticultural 
purposes  Extending  from  San  Bernardino  into  San  Diego  County  are 
the  San  Jacinto  Plains,  an  extonsive  area,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by 
the  San  Jacinto  range,  and  having  numerous  buttes  mterspersed  among 
its  level  lands.  It  Is  drained  by  the  San  Jacinto  River,  which  has  an 
outlet  in  Lake  Elsinore,  but  runs  dry  in  the  summer  months. 

Dief^o  County  is  covered  with  roUing  hiUs  and  mountains,  and. 
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poeseases  numerous  small  valleys,  but  none  of  great  extent.  The  prin- 
eipal  of  theae  is  the  Cajon,  located  about  15  miles  from  San  Diego.  This 
valley  is  6  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  and  has  proven  remarkably 
prolific  in  fine  fruits.  Through  the  hills  and  mountains  are  a  number 
of  small  valleys  under  cultivation.  Among  these  are  the  San  Luis  Rey 
Santa  Margarita,  Las  Plores,  Valle  de  las  Viejas,  Cuyamaca,  Santa 
Ysabel,  Mesa  Grande,  Warners  Ranch,  Guijito,  Bear,  Pauma,  Smiths 
Mountain,  and  a  number  of  smaller  valleys. 

East  of  the  mountains,  bordering  the  fertile  section  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  lies  the  vast  section  known  as  the  desert  region 
and  divided  into  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  Deserts.  This  reaches  from 
the  State  line  on  the  south,  following  the  course  of  the  Colorado  River 
extending  to  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  Inyo  County' 
and  covering  portions  of  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Kern' 
and  Inyo  Counties;  eastward  it  reaches  far  into  Arizona.  On  the  ivest  it 
abuts  against  the  foot  of  the  high  Sierra,  and  on  the  south  against  that 
of  the  San  Bernardino  range  of  mountains,  both  rising  thousands  of  feet 
above  it.  The  larger  part  of  its  surface,  as  a  plateau  skirting  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
comparatively  level,  though  broken  frequently  by  isolated  short  ranges 
and  peaks  rising  a  thousand  feet  or  less  above  it.  In  its  center  there  is 
a  large  area  which  is  not  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  Inyo 
County  a  still  smaller  region,  known  as  Death  Valley,  sinks  to  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below  sea-level. 

Coahuila  Valley,  or  that  portion  of  the  desert  included  between  the 
two  prongs  ofthe  mountain  range  on  the  south,  is  mostly  below  1,000 
feet  in  elevation,  a  large  portion  sinking  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Dry  Lake,  near  Dos  Palmas  Station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad^ 
•  being  said  to  be  some  500  feet  below  this  level.  There  are  scarcely  any 
streams  through  the  desert,  except  along  its  border,  where  they  flow 
from  the  adjoining  mountains  and  soon  disappear  in  the  sands.  Mohave 
River,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  northern  desert  region,  is  the  largest 
stream,  but  after  flowing  from  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  for  a  short 
distance  out  into  the  desert,  it  suddenly  disappears.  The  desert  is  a 
sandy,  barren  waste,  interspersed  with  salt  lakes  and  alkali  tracts,  des- 
titute of  all  timber  growth,  except  occasional  tracts  of  yucca,  small  nut 
pines,  and  juniper.  It  is,  especially  on  the  south,  subject  to  verv  fre- 
quent and  severe  sand  storms,  which  not  only  cover  the  lands  o"f  the 
region  with  deep  and  shifting  deposits,  but  often  blow  through  the 
passes,  and,  with  their  lighter  sands,  greatly  annoy  the  people  of  the 
agricultural  valleys  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

CLIMATIC. 

The  climate  of  California,  until  one  has  carefully  studied  most  of  the 
conditions,  is  a  recurrence  of  perpetual  surprises,  'in  general  terms,  we 
have  the  wet  and  the  dry  season;  but  aside  from  this  statement,  no  wide- 
reaching,  general  condition  can  be  named.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
latitude  cuts  very  little  figure,  in  fact  its  influence  seems,  in  many  cases, 
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to  be  reversed.  The  influence  of  altitude,  contour,  contiguous  bodies  of 
water  exposure,  mountain  ranges,  and  ocean  breezes  is  so  great  that 
until  'these  are  understood  one  can  hardly  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
cliiiiiite  of  any  given  locality. 

The  term  climate  should  be  made  to  cover  three  conditions,  namely: 
temperature,  humidity,  and  salubrity.  These  are  all  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  mutually  interdependent,  but  each  has  its  part  to  play  in  the 

The  ocean  climate  extends,  as  does  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  the 
length  of  the  State.  The  prevailing  winds,  even  unmodified  by  the  daily 
seaVeeze,  are  from  the  west.  They  follow  or  cover  the  Japan  Current, 
and  are  in  a  measure  tempered  by  it,  being  much  warmer  than  the 
general  ocean  breeze;  and  these,  with  the  warmer  waters  that  impinge 
upon  the  western  shore,  give  to  us  a  warmer  climate  in  winter,  and, 
because  of  the  equalizing  effect  of  the  ocean,  cooler  in  summer  than 
places  of  corresponding  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  Oregon  and 
Northern  California  these  winds  are  moist,  giving  great  humidity,  the 
rainfall  there  being  very  abundant.  The  several  spurs  of  the  Coast 
Range  strip  this  moisture  from  the  air  as  it  trends  down  the  coast,  until 
in  the  southern  part,  south  of  Monterey,  it  becomes  a  dry  wind,  giving 
but  little  rain  or  fog,  except  when  met  by  the  cooler  current  from  the 
south,  or  by  a  cold  breeze  from  the  anow-clad  summits  of  the  Sierra; 
the  latter  having,  perhaps,  the  greater  influence.  These  come  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  apparent  south  winds,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall 
in  any  given  year  is  gauged  and  fairly  well  foretold  by  the  amount  of 
snow  on  the  Sierra  ranges. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  coast  climate  is  very  equable,  compara- 
tively warm,  without  great  regard  to  either  latitude  or  altitude,  moist 
in  the  north  and  usually  dry  in  the  southern  part.  That  it  is  salubrious 
becomes  obvious,  for.  as  there  are  no  considerable  marshes,  except  salt- 
water tule  ground,  there  is,  except  in  a  few  localities,  an  entire  absence 
of  malaria.  Thus,  there  are  present  all  the  conditions  for  an  exceed- 
ingly healthful  climate. 

It  is  notable  that  the  isotherm  (the  line  of  average  temperature)  that 
passes  through  New  York  City  runs  far  north  of  the  north  line  of  Ore- 
gon, while  the  line  passing  through  Florida  runs  nearly  as  far  north  as 
San  Francisco. 

The  climate  of  the  great  inland  valley,  called  the  Sacramento  on  the 
north  and  the  San  Joaquin  at  the  south  end,  is  governed  by  other  con- 
ditions. Nearlv  cut  oft'  on  all  sides  from  cold  winds  by  the  Sierra  on 
the  east,  and  more  especially  by  the  joining  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  north,  bv  which  it  is  entirely  protected  from  the  Arctic 
winds,  and  lying  as  fully  exposed  valleys,  open  to  the  rays  of  the  warm 
summer  sun,  we  have  here,  even  to  the  very  north  end  of  the  valle^y,  a 
warm,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  San  Joaquin  a  hot,  climate.  There 
ia  this  anomalyt  In  many  of  the  small  northern  valleys  between  the 
mountain  spurs  on  either  side,  the  average  summer  temperature  is 
higher  than  in  the  part  of  the  State  400  miles  farther  south.  Longitude 
makes,  for  reasons  given,  all  through  California,  a  greater  difference  in 
temperature  than  does  latitude.  To  understand  this,  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  which  in 
summer  allows  the  cooler  ocean  winds  to  pass  toward  the  interior.  The 
effect  of  this  is  shown  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  climate  of  Solanoa 
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Napa,  Sonoma,  Contra  Coata,  and  Alameda  Counties,  as  also  in  Loa 
Angelea  and  San  Diego  Counties  on  the  south.  Here  again  the  isotherm 
passfta  far  north— much  farther  than  on  the  coast.  The  temperature  in 
these  valleys  in  winter  is  determined,  however,  by  latitude  and  by  alti- 
tude. The  winters  are  therefore  much  colder  than  in  the  more  southern 
parte  of  the  State.  Except  upon  the  summits  of  the  ranges,  that  is,  an 
elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  snow  rarely  falls,  and  when  it  does,  lies 
but  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  or  at  most  but  a  day  or  two.  Both  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  in  the  interior  valleys  lightning  and  thunder  are 
exceedingly  rare  phenomena. 

The  climate  in  these  valleys,  except  where  much  changed  by  these 
ocean  winds  through  the  break,  is  dry.  The  winds  entering  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  are,  by  the  formation  of  the  bay  and  surroundings,  deflected 
toward  the  north,  giving  to  some  of  the  counties  abundant  rainfall. 
These  winds  come  as  apparently  south  winds,  although  they  originated 
in  the  north,  and  come  into  the  State  originally  as  northwest  winds. 
In  the  more  southerly  counties  the  rainfall  grows  less,  while  towards 
the  extreme  north,  as  in  parts  of  Shasta  County,  it  is  very  great. 

The  inland  valleys  are  all  healthful,  except  along  low  river  bottoms, 
where  there  is  some  malaria.  This,  unless  prolonged  by  excessive  sur- 
face irrigation,  will  soon  pass  away,  as  it  has  on  the  prairies  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  under  the  influence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 

At  times  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  lands  adjacent,  a  wind  pre- 
vails, denominated  the  "hot  norther."  This  is,  in  the  early  spring,  quite 
destructive.  The  cause  of  this  has  not  been  fully  and  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  partly  for  this  reason  it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  farmer. 

In  the  Sierra  the  climatic  changes  are  more  easily  understood,  being 
largely  influenced  by  altitude.  Above  pretty  well-defined  elevations 
.  the  percipitation  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  form  of  snow.  The  moisture 
not  already  deposited  upon  the  Coast  Range  is  here  condensed,  and 
from  early  fall  until  late  in  summer  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow.  On  not  a  few  of  them  it  lies  the  year  round.  This 
condensation,  where  the  wind  coming  to  the  summits  comes  from  the  right 
direction,  is  immense — the  entire  snowfall  being  in  some  places,  as  at 
Summit  Station,  equivalent  to  60  feet  of  fresh  snow.  Hence,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  many  miles  of  anowsheds  over  the  railroad  on  the  Sierra, 
and  for  their  ponderous  strength.  There  is  probably  no  time  when  in 
four  or  five  hours'  travel  from  Sacramento  one  could  not  reach  banks  of 
perpetual  snow. 

The  melting  of  snow  in  summer  fills  the  mountain  streams  with 
water,  and  these,  running  westward  from  this  range,  and  those  running 
eastward  from  the  Coast  Range,  pouring  into  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Rivers,  make  the  summer  floods,  which  so  greatly  surprise 
Eastern  visitors.  These  snow-fed  mountain  streams  are  the  great 
supply  for  mining  industries,  and  they  will  eventually  be  of  immense 
value  for  irrigation.  In  general,  the  Sierra  country  is,  in  summer,  dry, 
relieved  somewhat  by  the  ocean  winds  that  come  in  and  finally  reach 
it  through  the  openings  in  the  Coast  Range, 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  uplands  of  this  range  have 
a  very  low  temperature  in  winter,  and  in  some  places  during  the  spring 
and  fall,  and  even  in  midsummer,  thunder  storms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

In  all  this  region  the  climate  is  entirely  healthful.     The  dryness  of 
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*},e  air  its  extreme  rarity  in  the  upper  region,  the  fact  that  it  is  charged 
Sh  the  balsamic  odors  of  the  pines  and  firs  theentire  absence  o  any 
other  "«i-«ig"  matter  in  it,  make  it  indeed  a  Ufe-giving  elixir  to  all  who 
are  suffering  from  pulmonary  difiiculties,  ,     ^  ,.         l     *  .i,„ 

^T^is  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
State  except  in  the  littie  valleys  and  on  the  low  foothillson  the  west 
side  of  the^ Coast  Range,  is  a  climatic  feature  of  Cabtoi-ma  which,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafler.is  peculiarly  advantageous  to  it  as  a  fruit-grow- 
L  State.  During  aU  the  summer  there  are  no  sultry  days.  A  tem- 
neTature  of  100°  or  110°  is  here  less  oppressive  than  a  temperature  of 
^P  or  90°  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent.  Sunstrokes  are  here  prac- 
ticaUv  unknown.  The  same  is  true  of  rabies  among  dogs.  _  The  exceed- 
Wv  dry  atmosphere  takes  up  the  perspiration  so  rapidly  that  the 
svitem  is  kept,  even  at  the  highest  temperature  named,  if  one  is  only 
/eU  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  cool  enough  for  comfort 
There  is  one  other  fact  that  is  peculiar  here,  and  that  exercises  a 
wonderful  beneficial  influence  upon  our  agricultural  and  horticultural 
rndustries.  This,  together  with  the  causes  of  the  annua  precipitation 
L7diverse  points  in  the  Stete,  and  the  probability  of  rainy,  clear  and 
cloudy  days,  is  ably  set  forth  in  the  following  paper  by  Lieut.  John  P^ 
Finley,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  is  here  given  by  consent  of  the 
^''-T^he  weather  of  any  place  is  the  sum  of  its  transient  meteorological 
phenomena.  To  find  the  sum  of  such  occurrences  i«  California  wiU 
require  more  than  ordinary  calculation.  In  other  words,  there  is  vaxi- 
etj  in  her  weather,  as  there  is  diversity  in  her  industries.  ^^  ^^^^l' 
stand  these  varying  conditions  one  must  consider,  at  least,  the  following 
important  general  features:  (1)  The  great  extent  of  latitude  embraced 
by  the  State;  (2)  its  pronounced  topographic  outhnes;  (3)  its  position 
relative  to  the  North  Pacific  Cyclone  Belt;  (4)  its  relakon  to  the  Japan 
and  Alaskan  Currents  of  the  North  Pacific.  To  comprehend  the  meteor- 
ology of  such  a  region  one  must  become  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  Extending  the  investigation  far  beyond  the  hmits  of  the  State.  Sur- 
rounding atmospheric  conditions  for  hundreds  of  miles  must  be  closely 
watched  to  discover  the  source  of  those  phases  of  cloud  and  sky  which 
make  the  progress  of  peculiar  systems  of  circulating  air,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  brings  over  large  areas  of 
country  changes  in  temperature  and  degrees  of  percipitation,  afTectang 
the  prosperity  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  terntory.  You  cannot 
study  weather  under  standingly  from  your  owii  doorstep. 

"  Because  of  California's  great  extent  of  terntory  north  and  south,  she 
feels  the  effect  of  tropical  influences  as  weU  as  those  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Coupled  with  her  varied  topography,  unequaled  in  the  United 
States,  the  fluctuations  of  atmospheric  pressure  within  the  extreme 
hmits  of  the  North  Pacific  Cyclone  Belt  give  rise  to  some  anomalies 
in  weather  both  extremely  interesting  and  complicated.  Why  wonder 
at  the  resulte,  with  a  surface  contour  affording  extraordinary  differences 
in  elevation,  from  nearly  300  foet  below  to  about  15,000  feet  ^bo.e  sea- 
level,  permitting  variations  in  temperatures  from  torrid  heat  to  Arctic 
cold,  and  chan|es  in  atmospheric  humidity  from  the  driest  areas  on 
the  Continent  to  the  saturation  of  a  tropical  chme?  The  most  skilled 
meteorologist  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  knowledge 
and  professional  training.  '''^  ■ 
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"  Being  at  one  season  largely  within,  and  at  another  largely  without 
the  predominating  influence  of  cyclonic  disturbances,  introduces  pecu- 
liarities of  weather  and  climate  which  distinguishes  the  meteorology  of 
California  from  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

"The  proximity  of  the  two  ocean  currents,  essentially  different  as  to 
temperature,  course  of  movement,  and  atmospheric  effect,  gives  rise  to 
a  coast  climate  remarkably  at  variance  with  that  of  the  interior-  valleys, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  and  still  different  from  the  adjacent  mountain 
districts.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  so  uniquely  situated,  so  diversified 
as  to  climate  and  weather,  within  such  circumscribed  limits, 

"All  the  various  local  and  secondary  causes  are  largely  subservient 
to  one  superior  and  overwhelming  influence — the  action  of  the  North 
Pacific  Cyclone  Belt. 

"  The  meteorology  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  its  individual 
portions,  falls  under  the  sway  of  this  power.  The  notion  must  be  dis- 
carded that  the  weather  of  California  is  not  dependent  upon  atmospheric 
conditions  over  adjacent  regions  to  great  distances,  especially  over  States 
to  the  east  and  north.  This  dependence  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
adjacent  States  are  nearer,  and  therefore  more  strongly  affected  by  the 
passage  of  cyclonic  disturbances.  All  of  these  disturbances  enter  upon 
the  coast  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  huge  atmospheric 
eddies,  which  have  developed  in  the  air,  resting  upon  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Japan  Current.  The  typhoon  of  the  China  and  Japan  Seaa  becomes, 
later  on  in  its  course,  the  cyclonic  disturbances  which  sweep  across 
British  Columbia,  thence  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  farther 
on  to  the  Atlantic  and  Europe. 

"All  cyclones  cross  the  United  States  at  a  lower  latitude  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  This  condition  results,  in  part,  from  the  apparent 
.movement  of  the  sun  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  whereby  the  area 
of  heat  and  moisture  of  the  temperate  zone  reaches  a  higher  latitude  in 
summer  and  recedes  to  a  lower  latitude  in  winter.  The  atmospheric 
eddies  enter  the  continent  at  about  the  50th  parallel,  being  about 
the  latitude  of  the  center  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Japan  Current, 
which  flows  eastward  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  fluctuation  north  and 
south  of  the  Cyclone  Belt  of  the  Pacific  Coast  depends,  then,  upon  the 
change  in  the  location  of  the  areas  of  heat  and  moisture.  These  two 
elements  constitute  the  food  of  cyclonic  disturbances,  and  without  an 
almost  unlimited  source  of  supply  areas  of  low  barometric  pressure  begin 
to  fill  up  and  disappear.  Clouds  and  rain,  with  boisterou.?  winds,  are 
soon  followed  by  clear,  calm  weather  and  a  dry,  cool  atmosphere. 

"  To  understand  the  distribution  of  precipitation  over  any  region,  one 
must  clearly  comprehend  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  cyclonic  dis- 
turbance. Such  information  is  especially  necessary  regarding  the  rain- 
fall of  California,  for  its  occurrence  and  distribution  are  peculiar  and 
unlike,  in  some  respects,  that  of  any  other  State. 

"As  cyclonic  disturbances  may  vary  in  diameter  from  500  to  1,500 
miles,  and  the  centers  invariably  move  eastward  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  would  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  that  the  whole  of  any  area  could  be 
shown  on  a  chart  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Prom  the  Pacific  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  the  direction  is  a  little  south  of  east.  From  that  river 
to  the  Atlantic  the  course  is  somewhat  north  of  east.  The  forms  of 
cyclonic  areas  are  either  elliptical  or  circular,  and  the  former  predom- 
inate on  the  Pacific  Coast.     The  isobaric  line  of  80,000  inches  marks 
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the  separation  between  the  two  principal  classes  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances, viz.:  the  cyclone  (low)  and  the  anti-cyclone  (high). 

"An  observant '  new  arrival '  is  not  long  in  discovermg  that  California 
has  during  the  year,  two  weather  periods,  instead  of  four,  known  as  the 
■wet  season'  and  the  'dry  season.'  He  learns  that  they  are  powerful 
factors  in  ascertaining  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  When 
nature  in  a  kind  mood,  arranges  the  relation  of  these  two  seasons  with 
a  marked  uniformity  of  variations,  then  Dame  Fortune  smilea  upon  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  If  the  exact  char- 
acter of  these  seasons  could  be  forecast  in  advance,  what  an  enormous 
profit  could  be  realized!  Such  long-range  prognostications  have  never 
been  vouchsafed  to  man,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  his 
acquiring  such  extraordinary  knowledge. 

^-  We  must  be  content  for  the  present,  at  least,  with  a  much  more 
limited  degree  of  information,  and  yet  not  lacking  in  practical 
importance.  .  ,         ,     .  ^     ..l  ■ 

"  The  two  meteorological  seasons  of  California  are  dependent  for  tlieir 
proximate  occurrence  upon  the  distribution  and  frequency  of  cyclonic 
disturbances  between  the  40th  and  50th  parallels,  and  the  rate  ol  prog- 
ress eastward,  together  with  the  energy  displayed  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  100th  meridian.  In  short,  the  cyclones  move  farther 
south,  and  are  of  greater  energy  in  winter  (the '  wet  season  )  than  in 
summer  (the  'dry  season').  A  careful  examination  of  the  charts  in 
the  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  will  show  very  clearly  that  the  weather 
over  any  region  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  quadrants 
of  the  passing  cvclonic  or  anti-cyclonic  disturbance.  According  as  one 
or  another  of  the  quadrants  covers  any  region,  so  will  be  the  successive 
phases  of  weather  therein.  ,.      .,        ,  ^-^         n, 

"AH  forms  of  atmospheric  precipitation  are  distributed  over  the  eartJi 
through  the  agency  of  these  systems  of  air  circulation.  They  are  of 
enormous  extent  and  great  power,  drawing  moisture  from  all  available 
sources,  carrying  it  to  great  heights  in  the  atmosphere,  where,  by  a 
marked  change  in  its  surroundings,  the  vapor  is  transformed  into  water, 
and  falls  again  upon  the  earth.  The  physical  forces  of  evaporation  and 
condensation  cannot  fulfill  their  mission  in  the  production  of  atmos- 
pheric precipitation  without  the  assistance  of  adequate  means  for  setting 
up  and  maintaining  a  system  of  circulation  for  the  distribution  of  the 
vapor  of  water  throughout  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  It  has  been  found  that  these  atmospheric  eddies  pursue  certain 
paths  over  the  continent  of  North  America.  There  are  two  such  lines 
of  travel  one  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  from  the  West  Indies  northwestward  to  the  Gulf  States, 
curving  at  the  30th  parallel,  north  latitude,  and  movmg  thence  north- 
eastward over  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  The  second  path  joins  with 
the  first  one  near  Nova  Scotia,  where,  together,  they  form  a  well-beaten 
path,  along  the  45th  parallel,  of  all  cyclonic  disturbances  crossing  to 

"  It  is  a  fact  to  which  attention  has  not  been  drawn,  that  that  portion 
of  the  United  States  most  distant  from  the  influences  of  the  atmos- 
pheric eddies  which  travel  the  two  storm  paths  embraces  what  is  known 
as  the  middle  and  southern  plateau  regions.  They  include  southeastern 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  western  Colorado,  and 
southern  Wyoming.     This  may  be  caUed  the  dry  rejpjft-of  the  Unitfjl 
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States.  It  is  well  known  as  the  region  of  least  rainfall,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  the  region  over  which  the  greatest  atmospheric  evaporation 
(about  100  inches  annually)  takes  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  meteorology  and  the  climatology  of  this  region  depend  most  largely 
upon  its  geographical  position  regarding  the  cyclonic  belts  over  the 
United  States.  California's  share  in  this  relationship  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  comprehensive  and  graphic  view  of  the  whole  situation. 
"  The  reader  must  already  begin  to  see  some  evidence  of  the  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  distribution  of  precipitation  over  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  Pacific  Slope.  Of  course  all  general  and  pre- 
dominating influences  are  counteracted  here  and  there  by  local  differ- 
ences, which,  in  this  discussion,  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  topographical 
The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  of  considering  this  branch  of 
the  subject  particularly.  The  tabulated  data  given  herein  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  effects  of  local  surroundings.  The  dry  region  of  the  United 
States  can  never  be  other  than  it  is,  so  far  as  atmospheric  conditions  are 
concerned,  without  a  great  physical  change,  which  would  completely 
reverse  the  circulation  of  the  Japan  Current  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  bring  it  nearer  the  California  coast.  It  must  needs  bathe  this  coast, 
as  does  the  Gulf  Stream  the  coast  of  the  South  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Then  would  the  dry  region  become,  in  weather  and  climate, 
and  in  vegetation,  as  that  of  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States. 

"  We  find  that  the  weather  of  California,  like  that  of  any  other  region, 
is  dependent  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions  surrounding  it  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  If  it  were  nearer  the  Cyclone  Belts,  its  two  famous 
seasons,  the  'wet'  and  the  'dry,'  would  be  changed  into  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  precipitation  throughout  the  year,  and  a  less  uniform 
distribution  of  temperature.  Such  a  modification  of  its  climate  would 
be  detrimental  to  some  of  California's  greatest  industrial  pursuits.  Its 
variety  of  weather  and  climate  is  unrivaled  in  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  State  for  the  growth  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  grasses,  and  cereals.  Its  geographical  position  is  such 
that  the  seasonable  fluctuations  of  the  North  Pacific  Cyclone  Belt 
carriesthe  rain  area  far  to  the  north,  and  protects  the  crops  that  would 
otherwise  sufl'er  severely  from  heavy  cloudiness  and  drenching  rains. 

"  The  precipitation  of  the  '  wet  season,'  when  the  Cyclone  Belt  takes 
a  more  southerly  course,  is  generally  heavy;  and  there  is  stored  in  the 
earth  a  supply  of  moisture  that  frequently  goes  far  toward  supplying 
the  needs  of  summer.  When  this  source  fails  resort  must  be  had  to 
either  surface  or  sub-irrigation.  But  the  'dry  season'  in  California  does 
not  mean  an  entire  absence  of  rain  throughout  the  State.  Rains  occur 
on  the  northwest  coast  from  San  Francisco  northward,  and  in  the 
mountains  in  the  northeast  and  southeast  portions  during  the  summer. 
They  are  frequently  heavy,  with  thunder  storms  in  the  southeast  por- 
tion. The  central  valleys  are  the  driest  in  summer,  especially  in  July 
and  August,  where,  in  some  places,  no  rain  falls  during  these  months 
for  a  period  of  several  years.  In  any  case  only  the  slightest  showers 
would  occur,  at  long  intervals,  resulting  from  the  drifting  over  and  set- 
tling down  into  the  valleys  of  heavy  clouds  from  the  mountains.  Such 
precipitation  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  snows  of  the  previous  winter 
have  been  heavy  and  the  mountains  remain  snow-capped  throughout 
the  year. 

"The  average  rainfall  values  at  selected  stations  in  California  are 
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Shown  in  Table  No.  1.  Records  are  given  from  both  tl>^  regular  weather 
UtTons  and  those  where  the  observations  were  made  by  voluntary 
Sbirvers     By  such  selection  a  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  distri- 

^"Ss\t^aTSrd:;iVgYve'ri^^^ 

.„  extra  column  to  show  the  greatest  seasonal  amount  reported,  iiith 
SJt^  of  oconrrence.  An  examination  of  this  table  will  .how  wl,a 
marked  variations  exist  between  sninmer  «°'l  "■>'»"?'°,^f  j,.  ^' 'ih 
Sm  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  the  'wet  season,'  with  its  south- 
ITy  «cnd  of  the  Cyclone  Belt,  fails  to  produce  "J^q^'^P^'f  »'"» 
for  southeastern  California.  The  values  in  this  table  w  11  not  show 
satisfactorily,  the  average  depth  of  snowfall  m  the  monntain  dis  lie  , 
fverv  important  factor  in  ibrccasting  the  rams  for  July  and  August, 
and  ascSnin,  the  probable  water  supply  for  irrigating  purposes^ 
l°me  idea  of  tie  distribution  of  this  form  ?f  P""'?'™"  «'"''' 
obtained  from  the  selected  stations,  Tehacbapi,  Summit,  .toK'i',  "^ 
Susanvaie.  Heavy  snow  in  the  mountains  in  winter,  will  probably 
Stln  heavy  rains  in  the  valleys  in  summer.  The  enormous  extent 
Tf  surface  covered  with  snow,  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  m  depth 
offers  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  rapid  evaporation  under  the 
burning  ray.  of  the  morning  sun  through  a  clear  msp  ato-yt™ 
Heavy  cloud,  appear  over  the  lofty  range,  by  about  12  noon,  and  when 
the. unbegfusffs  downward  course,  and  the  air  «""»'=/"  P°''''»| 
down  the  mountains,  great  masses  of  clouds  are  hurled  together  and 
carrllid  over  the  valleys,  attended  by  smart  showers  and  occasional 
manifestation,  of  atmospheric  electricity.  „,„„„ 

"  Here  we  have  a  brief  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  summer 
rains  occur  in  the  mountain  districts  of  California,  especially  m  the 
SutheaVtetn  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Nevada 
Zd  Arirona.  Even  these  may  be  called  cyclonic  rains,  for  they  mvari- 
ably  „cur  under  the  influence  of  a  barometric  trough  of  low  pressure 
"vering  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  center  o  the 
SdoniJ  disturbance  being  in  British  Colurahia  north  of  Montana. 
TSeffcct  of  this  trough  mSy  not  disappear  until  the  central  are.  moves 
eastward  into  Dakota  and  MinncKita,  like  a  monstrous  sea  serpent 

"■'SfS  tV.mef5c'p°r"sSc  is  especially  favorable  to  svaporatio.  and 
the  development  of  ascensional  air  currents  which  force  great  quantities 
„t  vapor  into  the  air  that  i.  rapidly  condensed  int„  "'Z  air  Fogs 
consist  of  .mall  drops  of  water  ligh  enough  to  float  m  the  aar.  Fogs 
are  cloud,  resting  upon  or  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  When 
Z  drop,  of  wS  become  lar|,  enough  and  sufflci.ntly  heavy  to  fall  to 
the  earth  they  are  called,  collectively,  rain.  I  have  quickly  depicted 
here  the  transitions  from  ^ater  into  the  liquid  and  sohd  state,  through 
the  vapor  or  gaseous  form,  to  the  liquid  .tale  agam.  W  hat  a  mwerful 
engineTs  the  atmosphere,  and  how  nicely  adjusted  must  be  all  the  cogs, 
wh«T.,  springs,  an/compensations  of  this  exqui.ite  piece  of  machinery, 
that  it  never  wears  out  nor  breaks  down,  nor  falls  to  do  its  work  at  the 

"•^^^^TlfS'rfttSuftSn  of  the  North  Pacific  Cyclone  Belt  is 
also  shown  in  the  probability  of  rainy  day.  for  various  parts  of  the 
Slate  (see  Table  No.  2),  and  in  the  percentage  of  clear  and  cloudy  days 
as^ven  in  Tables  Nos!;!  and  4.    It  will  be  noticed  th^he  probabilib.  of 
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rain  for  the  valleys  ia  proportionately  much  lower  in  summer  than  the 
probability  of  cloud  formation.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  northward  deflection  of  the  Cyclone  Belt  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent rain,  it  does  not  remove  the  influence  of  cyclonic  circulation  in  the 
production  of  cloud  formation.  At  times  the  sky  will  remain  overcast 
for  several  days,  and  pass  away  without  precipitation.  The  condensation 
has  not  been  sufficiently  vigorous  under  cyclonic  circulation  to  develop 
drops  of  water  of  sufficient  sv/.e  to  fall  to  the  earth. 

"These  tables  furnish  interesting  and  valuable  data  for  comparative 
climatic  study,  and  show  the  importance  of  systematic  meteorological 
investigation.  Perhaps  very  few  of  my  readers  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  vast  amount  of  labor  in  computations,  and  the  long  years  of  con- 
stant watching  secretly  represented  in  this  little  collection  of  figures 
It  IB  a  patient,  but  determined  study  of  nature,  who  refuses  to  reveal 
herself  without  the  most  ingenious  and  prolonged  eflbrt  of  man. 

"  No  portion  of  the  United  States  offers  richer  opportunities  for  mete- 
orological research,  or  will  afford  greater  practical  results  from  thorough 
and  systematic  investigation,  than  the  weather  and  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia. No  State  is  in  greater  need  of  such  scientific  inquiry;  and  if 
successfully  prosecuted  it  will  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of  her 
rich  resources.  It  will  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  thousands  who 
would  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  '  perpetual  summer;'  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  wonderfully  varied  climate  and  soil;  the  invigorating  iiiJiuence 
of  unsurpassed  mountain  air  and  scenery;  and  the  advantages  of  marked 
uniformity  of  temperature  along  a  coast-line  of  marvelous  extent  and 
diversity. 

"Theoretically,  California  should  furnish  the  best  and  most  varied 
health  resorts  and  sanitariums  in  the  United  States.  Within  her  bor- 
ders most  every  form  of  wasting  disease  should  find  the  means  of 
temporary,  if  not  permanent,  relief. 

''  While  our  present  knowledge  warrants  this  assumption,  yet  practi- 
cally the  truth  of  this  statement,  in  all  necessary  details,  must  be 
developed  and  tested  by  adequate  scientific  research. 

"  The  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  commercial  interests  must  be 
more  fully  informed  as  to  the  probabilities  before  them,  and  every  line 
of  industry  afforded  the  means  of  weighing  thoroughly  its  chances  for 
growth  and  success. 

"A  reliable  knowledge  of  probable  weather  changes  and  of  climatic 
eifects  is  rapidly  becoming  a  daily  necessity  in  all  occupations. 
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TABLE  No.  2, 
Monthly  Ferceata^es  of  Probabiiiti/  of  Rainy  Days  at  Weather  Bureau  Statim 
farnia,  from  Reeorda  for  Many  Years. 


Smtions. 

J.n. 

Feb. 

Mat, 

April 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

San  Francisco 

Red  Bluff":::: 

Sacramento  .. 
Fresno 

Keeler __ 

Bidwell 

Los  Angeles  __ 
San^Diego  .... 

38 
50 

31 

22 
10 

la 

19 
6 

43 
32 
31 

25 

40 
23 
25 

31 
37 
33 
29 
19 

24 
22 
4 

25 
34 
29 
25 
22 
17 
27 
21 
19 
3 

21 
17 
9 

9 
32 

8 
17 
11 

5 

3 
4 
31 
5 

6 

1 

2 
3 
2 

7 
13 

2 
3 

1 
3 

4 

1 
2 

6 

6 
4 
3 

6 

1 
2 

29 
12 
11 

5 
12 
7 

2 

22 
35 
25 
18 
15 
14 
38 

10 

34 
31 

20 

8 
« 

17 

7 

TABLE  No.  3. 


Monthly  Percent  agea 

/  Probability  of  Clear  (Hunshin 
Caiifomia,  from  Record)  for 

e)I>ay)atWtalherB<irea 
Many  Year). 

u  StatioTii  in 

SlaUona. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Mar- 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Ban  Francisco 

Eureka 

Red  Bluff...  _. 
Sacramento  .. 

Fresno 

Keeler 

Bidwell _ 

Los  Angeles — 

San  Diego 

Yuma  _ 

52 
47 
55 
53 

73 
42 
63 
61 
76 

54 

67 
55 
75 
53 

78 

54 
52 
61 

51 

58 
52 
78 

58 
44 

eo 

74 
54 
53 

84 

60 
55 
65 

76 
79 
53 
57 
46 

60 
61 
80 
86 

58 
61 
50 

60 
72 
90 
95 
96 
85 

71 
53 
83 

83 
94 
97 
98 

84 
76 
60 

78 

68 
76 

91 
94 
90 

90 

60 
79 
83 
8-t 
86 
69 
74 
61 

62 
56 

72 

75 
50 
74 
65 
81 

60 
62 
65 
63 
74 
43 
69 

80 
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fornta,  from  Record)  for  Many  Years. 

«  Sla 

ioni  in  Cati- 

suno... 

Jan. 

r«b. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Jaly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

38 

34 

24 
35 

35 
19 

Deo. 

San  Francisco 

Bareka  __ 

RedBlaff 

Sacramento  .. 

BS::;:;::: 

Bidwell 

4S 
53 
46 
42 
43 
27 
58 
32 

24 

41 
43 
33 
45 
26 
47 

6 
48 
39 

38 

49 

48 

22 

43 
56 
40 
34 
40 
36 
46 
47 
46 
16 

46 

35 
24 
31 
21 
47 
43 
54 
13 

40 
20 

11 

42 

40 

10 

4 
15 

18 
29 
47 
17 

43 
17 
6 
3 

16 
25 
40 
22 

24 
11 
9 
6 
10 
17 

10 

33 
40 

31 

16 
14 
31 
26 
39 
12 

50 
48 
35 
47 
26 
57 
31 
37 
20 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HORTICULTURAL    HISTORY. 

The  horticultural  history  of  California  can  he  briefly  written.  The 
horticulture  of  the  Missions  comprises  the  first  period.  The  first  records 
of  horticulture  note  that  as  early  as  1701-07,  Father  Ugarte  caused  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose  by  the  culture  of  a  piece  of  rich  soil  at  St. 
Xavier  in  Lower  California.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  eating  bread  of 
his  own  raising,  while  New  Spain  was  sutfei-ing  from  drought.  He  also 
is  said  to  have  made  more  wine  from  the  vineyards  he  had  planted  than 
was  wanted  for  Mission  use,  and  to  have  exported  small  quantities  to 
Mexico,  an  early  beginning  of  the  wine  shipments  from  this  coast. 

California  proper  was  not  occupied  by  the  whites  until  many  years 
later.  In  1767  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  the  Missions  in  Lower 
California,  and  everything  they  had  was  turned  over  to  the  Franciscan 
monks.  Junipero  Serra  was  selected  as  the  President  of  the  Missions,  and 
set  out  for  his  field  of  labor.  The  Dominicans  clamoring  for  a  share  in 
the  Mission  work,  a  division  was  made,  and  in  1769  the  Pranascana 
started  northward,  entering  upon  and  occupying  what  is  now  the  State 
of  California.  Jose'  de  Galvez,  Visitor -General,  and  secular  head,  rep- 
resenting the  king,  with  Father  Serra,  proceeded  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  of  new  settlements.  Galvez  seems  to  have  been 
far-seeing,  for  in  the  manifests  of  the  vessels  sent  it  is  found  that  he  had 
caused  to  be  shipped  to  Alta  California,  flower,  vegetable,  and  fruit 
seeds,  for  garden  and  orchard,  and  grain  for  the  field.  Twenty-one 
Missions  were  established,  all  but  three  of  which  had  gardens  and 
orchards. 

Thus  in  the  very  early  days,  we  find  introduced  the  olive,  the  hg,  and 
the  grape.  The  trees  were  grown  chiefly  from  seed,  and  were  probably 
all,  or  nearly  all,  seedlings.  Of  these,  there  are  three  that  have  been 
perpetuated,  namely,  the  Mission  olive,  the  Mission  grape,  and  the  black 
fig,  now  designated  as  the  Mission  fig.  In  1792  there  were  growmg 
near  the  Mission  San  Jose,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  and  figs; 
and  at  San  Buenaventura,  in  addition  to  these,  oranges,  limes,  grapes, 
olives,  and  pomegranates.  At  this  time  there  were  m  the  several 
Missions  about  five  thousand  bearing  trees.  This  was,  of  course,  a  very 
small  number,  but  these  trees  play  an  important  part  in  the  horticult- 
ural advancement  of  the  State.  They  showed  the  possibilities  m  fniit 
culture,  and  furnished  seeds,  stock,  cions,  and  from  the  vineyards,  grape 
cuttings,  for  many  orchards  and  vineyards.  ,„..■<. 

Fruit  culture  in  early  days  in  California  was  incidental.  That  it 
would  ever  become  the  chief  industry  of  a  great  Commonwealth  was  not 
then  dreamed  possible.  The  Franciscan  fathers  when  they  brought  a  few 
seeds  with  them  did  so  in  order  that  they  might  have  some  of  the  fruits 
they  had  enjoyed  in  their  native  land  for  their  own  tables,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  orchards  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  for  producing 
fruit  for  sale.  Their  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  their 
Missions,  increasing  the  number  of  their  adherents,  and  enlarging  the 
herds  in  which  the  wealth  of  their  Missions  lay.  The  hides  and  tallow 
of  the  numerous  herds  that  in  those  early  days  ranged  the  almost  sterile 
plains  of  California  were  the  only  source  of  wealth  possessed  by  its  apatee 
population.  ' 
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After  the  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  hy  the  Fran- 
ciscans the  Russians  penetrated  from  Russian  America  southward ,  and  as 
early  as  181 2  planted  an  orchard  of  mixed  fruits  at  Fort  Ross,  in  Sonoma 
County.  This  was  a  trapping  settlenaent  at  that  period,  and  consisted 
of  some  twenty-four  houses,  and  the  fruits  comprised  apples,  apricota, 
pears,  cherries,  and  vines.  The  property  passed  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  Sutter.  Some  of  the  apple  trees  are  still  bearing  fruit, 
but  the  other  trees  are  dead. 

The  Russian  orchards,  liite  those  of  the  Mission  fathers,  were  not 
planted  from  a  commercial  consideration,  hut  to  supply  their  respective 
owners  with  fruit  for  home  consumption. 

Outside  of  the  Missions  there  were  a  few  attempts  at  horticulture. 
General  Vallejo  planted  an  orchard  at  Sonoma  as  early  as  18S0,  and 
there  was  the  apple  orchard  at  Fort  Ross  already  mentioned.  General 
Bidwell  speaksof  it  as  bearing  in  1842.  He  alsosays  that  at  Mission  San 
Jos^  there  were  about  six  acres  in  orchard  and  vineyard  in  1841,  besides 
others  at  Santa  Clara,  and  what  is  now  San  Jose.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards were  planted  in  Los  Angeles,  and  on  Putah  Creek,  in  Yolo  County, 
as  early  as  1845.  These  were  planted  by  the  Wolfskills,  and  many  of 
the  trees  are  now  standing  and  in  bearing.  This  covers  what  might  be 
called  the  "  prehistoric  "  horticulture  of  the  coast. 

In  1849,  when  the  gold  fever  broke  out,  no  thought  was  given  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  came  here  to  anything  but  gold  mining.  True, 
a  few  men,  perhaps  not  quite  so  adventurous  as  the  others,  or  not  so 
impatient  for  immediate  gain,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  orchards, 
took  reasonably  good  care  of  them,  and  afterwards  found  that,  with  fruit 
in  demand  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  pound,  they,  too,  had  a  "mine." 

Beginning  at  this  period,  there  have  been  three  distinct  eras  in  the 
development  of  the  State.  The  first  was  the  gold-seeking  era — the  type 
of  which  was  a  buckskin  sack,  in  which  the  dust  was  carried,  and  from 
which  it  was  measured  out  in  pinches  at  so  much  a  pinch.  This  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  But  the  cost  of  sustenance  was  so  great  that 
thoughtful  persons,  observing  the  possibilities  of  soil  and  climate,  cast 
about  for  a  way  of  reducing  this  cost,  by  growing  the  necessaries  of  life 
here.  Then  the  second  era,  the  era  of  grain  culture — its  symbol  a  grain 
sack — was  introduced.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  by  good  culture,  if 
the  season  was  favorable,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  State  enormous 
crops  of  grain  could  be  raised.  There  were  favored  localities  found, 
where,  almost  without  regard  to  season,  crops  could  be  secured.  To 
grow  grain,  and  make  large  profits — and  nothing  short  of  this  would 
satisfy  the  early  Californian — large  tracts  were  necessary;  and  the  large 
holdings,  that  have  so  hindered  the  healthful  advancement  of  the  State, 
resulted  from  this  grasping  after  land.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  that 
grain  growing  and  grazing  were  the  coming  industries,  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  would  be  far  greater  under  this  regime  than 
from  mining.  The  end,  however,  was  not  yet.  There  has  dawned  a 
new  era,  the  era  of  fruit  culture — its  symbol  a  fruit  box.  The  result  is 
that  the  grain  fields  are  being  planted  to  vines  and  trees;  that  cattle 
and  sheep  ranges  are  being  subdivided,  and  the  available  parts  broken 
up  and  planted.  The  last  twenty,  even  the  last  ten  years,  have  wrought 
a  miracle  upon  the  face  of  our  land. 

In  the  second  period  of  our  horticultural  history,  fruit  culture  was 
still  a  very  minor  consideration — a  very  small  incident  in  the  history 
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of  the  lives  of  the  fortune  hunters  who  poured  into  California  in  search 
rtf  the  glittering  ore  which  was  to  enrich  them.  A  few  men  not  wholly 
weaned  from  the  memories  of  their  Eastern  homes,  brought  with  them 
across  the  plains  or  the  isthmus,  seeds  of  choice  fruits  from  the  old 
orchards.  These  were  planted,  flourished,  and  bore  fruit  around  the 
miners'  cabins.  Others  seeing  the  great  demand  for  fruit— an  article 
exceedingly  scarce  in  those  early  days,  when  an  apple  or  a  peach  would 
sell  for  a  dollar  or  more— thought  there  was  a  mine  of  wealth  m  an 
orcliard;  and  trees  were  procured  from  Oregon  or  the  East  at  great  cost 
and  planted  in  the  old  mining  camps,  where  the  oldest  orchards  are 
now  found.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  fruit  industry,  as  a 
business,  in  our  State.  Manv  of  these  old  orchards  exist  to-day,  but 
with  the  decadence  of  the  mining  industry,  they  have  been  neglected, 
and  to-day  cut  no  figure  in  horticultural  importance.  They  were,  how- 
ever the  pioneers  of  the  industry,  and  proved  that  California  would 
excel  in  fruit  growing  as  she  has  done  in  all  else.  The  discovery  of 
gold  was  speedily  followed  by  the  planting  of  fruit,  and  as  early  as 
1848  Peter  Weimer,  an  employ^  of  James  Marshall,  at  Coloma,  m  El 
Dorado  County,  planted  some  apple  seeds  procured  from  dried  fruit 
imported  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  from  this  source,  in  a  few  years, 
had  an  apple  orchard,  which  yielded  him  good  returns  for  many  years 

The  first  peaches  grown  and  marketed  in  California,  so  far  as  known, 
were  raised  by  A.  P.  Smith,  on  the  American  River,  and  sold  by  W.  R. 
Strong  then  a  fruit  dealer  in  Sacramento,  at  $1  50  and  $2  each.  The 
first  apples  found  in  the  California  market  were  imported  from  Chile  m 
1852  and  sold  at  75  cents  per  pound.  The  first  apples  grown  in  the 
State  were  raised  by  A.  P.  Smith,  of  Sacramento;  Briggs  Bros.,  of 
Marysville,  and  a  Mr,  Lewelling,  of  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County. 
Which  of  these  takes  precedence  it  is  difficult  to  state,  as  all  were 
engaged  in  fruit  growing  at  the  same  time  and  rank  as  the  pioneer 
orchardists  of  the  State.  -        »  i 

For  many  years,  fruit  growing  in  California  was  largely  expenmentaJ. 
People  came  here  from  the  East  with  ideas  acquired  under  Eastern  condi- 
tions, and  they  planted  Eastern  varieties  and  followed  Eastern  methods. 
Orchards  were  generally  small  in  extent  and  mixed  in  variety.  Experi- 
ence in  time  demonstrated  what  varieties  of  fruit  were  best  adapted  to 
our  State  and  to  the  difi'erent  parts  thereof.  The  nature  of  our  soils  and 
peculiarities  of  our  chmate  were  learned,  varieties  especially  adapted  to 
peculiar  conditions  were  discovered  or  produced,  and  fruit  growing  m 
California  became  a  science  as  well  as  a  business.  The  difficulties  that 
beset  its  early  history  were  overcome,  and  at  last  horticulture,  estab- 
lished upon  a  secure  footing,  made  such  rapid  strides  that  in  a  few  years 
California  rose  from  an  insignificant  place  among  the  fruit-producmg 
States  of  the  Union,  to  become  the  orchard  of  the  United  States. 

While  early  in  the  fifties  there  were  numbers  of  small  orchards,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  the  fruit  industry  existed  as  a  business  until 
twenty  years  afterwards.  No  one  in  those  early  days  dreamed  of  grow- 
ing friiit  for  export,  nor  would  any  one  have  believed  that  it  could  ever 
he  done,  and  no  systematic  fruit  growing  to  any  extent  was  attempted. 
The  orchards  were,  as  a  rule,  accessory  to  more  important  pursuits— 
not  the  principal  pursuit  as  they  are  to-day;  and  it  was  not  until  1870 
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that  fruit  growing  in  California  became  established  as  an  independent 
business. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the  Eastern  States  very  largely 
assisted  in  its  growth,  For  while  there  was  little  fruit  shipped  East 
for  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  a  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia fruit  sprang  up  along  its  line,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  new 
industry.  The  demand  has  since  that  time  continually  increased  and 
spread,  until  to-day  the  orchard  industry  of  our  State  leads  all  others, 
and  California  ranks  first  among  the  fruit  States  of  the  Union.  The 
industry  is  a  rapidly  growing  one,  too,  and  the  next  five  years  will  see 
the  output  of  the  State  doubled.  Our  fruits  to-day,  in  various  shapes, 
green,  dried,  canned,  preserved,  and  manufactured  into  jellies,  raisins, 
wines,  and  brandies,  are  shipped  to  every  corner  of  the  world.  With 
the  increase  of  our  output,  and  the  larger  demand  for  our  products, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  freight  rates,  until  they  are  to-day 
but  little  more  than  one  third  of  what  they  were  in  1871. 

As  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  orchard  industry  in  our  State  in 
the  past  two  decades,  the  following  table  is  appended: 


Y.„. 

Ftesh  Fmit-    Dried  Frnll- 

^pttdr 

""plnnd^"" 

1,832,310 
2,039,972 

182,090 

5,029,840 
2,993,720 
4,201,730 
3,818,310 
2,886,420 
3,126,400 
3,141,500 
7,24S,:tOO 
7,919,540 
19,222.5W5 
11,996,0-0 
45,386,740 
49,e65.ft50 
80,732.990 
53,741,670 
50,053,050 
68,084,134 
98,680,100 

220 

457,290 

648,2^ 

630,770 

730,710 

269,170 

1,761,750 

412,480 

^074,420 

4,532,3.''0 

3,097,9.50 

2,102,3.50 

5,7M,ir>0 

6,113,970 

16,648,520 

19,759,140 

33,132,030 

64,595,181 

65^090,230 

68,440 
239,260 
192,890 
942,770 
661,660 
1,490,320 
865,770 
295,050 
3,160,390 
6,203,340 

15,97^500 
16,884,570 
39,313,740 
41,120,330 
44,954,850 

1,6291910 
1,731,530 
1,700,930 
3,111,680 
6,707,650 
18,768,200 
25,163,199 
28,397,700 
21,685,740 

187S 

30;636J10 
56,009,130 

37!083;725 
80,131,950 

'       ' 

The  figures  given  are  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company, 
except  those  for  1890  and  1891,  which  represent  the  amount  carried  hy 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  systems. 

There  was  shipped  by  sea,  in  1891,  15,223,440  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  fruit  industry  at  the  present  time  cannot 
be  better  shown  at  a  glance  than  by  a  summary  of  the  fruit  shipments 
out  of  our  State  in  1890.     This  is  shown  as  follows: 

Total  carloads,  all  kinds,  Southern  Pacific  Company 1I,94S 

Total  carloads,  all  kinds,  Santa  Fe  system _ __.  4,2*1 

Total  ponnda  all  kinda  both  systems 823,915,185 

Total  carloads  by  both  systems 1^194 

Total  cars  for  each  day  of  the  year a 

Total  carloads  shipped  in  1880 548 

Excess  in  1890  OTorlSaO 15,818 

The  total  carloads  of  both  systems  during  the  year  1890  would  make 
a  solid  train  of  cars  123  nailes  long. 
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The  future  importance  of  the  industry  can  be  estimated  by  its  growth 
in  the  naat.  In  twenty  years  our  shipments  have  grown  from  nothing 
To  20  706  carloads  in  1891.  At  the  present  time  not  over  26  per  cent 
S  the  orchards  planted  .re  in  bearing,  and  not  over  S  per  cent  have 
reached  their  maximum.  Taking  round  numbers,  and  placing  the  out- 
Sat  the  lowest  figures,  the  conclusions  reached  are  stothng  We  have 
S.in  the  State  at  least  200,000  acres  in  orchard.  This  will  all  be  in 
bearing  in  five  years,  and  allowing  100  pounds  to  the  tree-a  small  esti- 
mate—and we  get  the  following  figures: 

,     ,   .  ,  2tt),00O 

Acreage  now  planted ---- -  ^,tm,im 

100  ti^es  per  acre     - 2,(W)0,(KK),(«» 

100  pounds  to  the  tree - - -- -- -  I,000,(«0 

Tons - - - - - "" 100,000 

Carloads -- — 

Wlio  dare  say  that  the  era  upon  which  we  have  now  but  entered 
•hail  not  lead  our  State  to  a  far  higher  condition  of  prosperity  than  she 
has  vet  reached?  While  mining  for  the  precious  metals  will  still  con- 
tinue, yielding  its  millions  for  the  State,  and  while  granng  and  gram 
growing  will  always  be  largely  followed  (for  all  healthful  intlustries 
continually  overlap),  fruit  growing  is  destined  to  be  the  great  interest 
of  California,  and  for  the  millions  that  either  ol  the  other  mdustnes 
may  bring  it  will  show  its  tens  of  millions. 

IMPORTANCE   OP    HORTICULTURE   TO   CALIFORNIA. 

The  advantages  of  this  industry  to  the  State  can  hardly  he  overesti- 
mated When  it  is  stated  in  bare  figures  that  BO  many  millions  (>f  pounds 
of  fruit  have  been  exported,  and  that  so  many  thousand  dollars  have 
been  brought  into  the  State  in  exchange  therefor,  however  great  the 
showingmay  be,  the  half  has  not  been  told.  Horticulture  is  most  emphat- 
ically a  home-making  industry.  One  needs  but  to  contrast  the  condition 
of  certain  localities  in  Central  California,  as  they  are,  with  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  to  reallM  what  a  change  can  be  maile  by  this  in- 
dustrv  even  in  a  few  years.  Then,  for  many  months  of  the  year  the 
country  seemed  a  barren  waste,  with  here  and  there  great  bands  of 
sheep  or  cattle, eating  grass,  flower,  and  shrub,  until  the  picture  was  one 
of  sheer  desolation.  A  few  uncouth  vaquoros  with  their  wild  niustangs 
and  wilder  ways,  were  about  the  only  human  beings  to  be  seen. 
Houses  were  separated  bv  leagues  of  distance,  and  when  one  was  lound 
it  stood  in  some  bleak  place,  where  the  desolation  was  seemingly  greater 
than  in  the  open  fields.  A  great  corral,  a  broken-down  shed,  where 
refuse  was  cast,  perhaps  a  windmill  t»  furnish  the  water,  a  number  ol 
fierce  looking  dogs,  and  that  was  all.  «. ,.    o      „ 

Xo  garden!  no  vineyard,  not  even  a  tree  or  shrub  to  keep  off  the  fierce 
ravs  of  the  summer  sun.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  that  had,  even  m 
a  remote  degree,  the  semblance  of  a  home.  And  though  it  were  a  gram 
ranch,  there  was  but  little  difierence.  In  the  growing  season  there  was 
a  period  during  which  the  restful  green  of  the  o-aving  crops  delighted 
the  eve  and  later,  when  the  golden  color  foretold  the  harvest  of  gold; 
but  dunng  the  rest  of  the  year  the  same  desolation  was  apparent. 
Houses  let?,  small,  and  far  between.  Nothing  approximating  a  neigh- 
borhood, no  church,  few  schools,  and  these  necessarily  so  far  from  most 
of  the  dwellings  that  the  children  reached  tliem  on  horseback;  and,  ol 
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courae,  little  or  no  opportunity  for  social  culture  or  the  refinements  of 
life. 

Around  the  dingy  houses,  lying  uncovered  during  the  entire  period 
when  not  in  use,  were  the  plows,  the  harvesters,  and  the  other  imple- 
ments necessary  in  planting  and  securing  the' crop.  A  few  cabins 
perhaps,  where  the  "blanket  men,"  employed  for  a  few  weeks  during 
harvest,  could  store  themselves,  and  little  more.  Neither  of  these  is  an 
inviting  picture,  but  they  show  California  as  it  was  for  many  years 
under  the  second  era. 

There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  Here  and  there,  at  very  great 
intervals,  a  home  would  be  found — a  plain,  but  tasteful  residence  with 
comfortable  outbuildings,  a  small,  thrifty  garden,  a  family  orchard,  and 
several  of  the  other  belongings  of  civilization.  But  even  here  there  was 
almost  an  entire  lack  of  companionship;  there  was  properly  no  com- 
munity It  is  a  wonder  that  so  many  good  men  and  better  women  lived 
so  long  in  this  isolated  manner. 

But  by  far  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  these  phases  of  life  was  seen 
in  the  children  reared  amid  such  surroundings;  and  the  children  of  one 
day  are  the  men  and  the  women,  the  citizens,  of  a  very  near  to-morrow. 
To  the  boy  only  one  avenue  was  open — the  life  of  a  vaquero.  His  pony 
carried  him  to  school,  and  became  his  closest  companion.  He  early 
learned  to  "throw  a  rope,"  and  accompanying  this  there  were  other 
lessons  in  language  and  habits — such  lessons  as  are  not  conducive  to 
either  manliness  or  honesty.  The  ideal  constantly  before  his  eyes  was, 
too  often,  a  mustached  man,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero,  buck- 
skin trousers  with  fringed  seams,  jingling  spurs,  a  Mexican  saddle,  with 
rawhide  lariat  so  attached  that  it  could  be  loosened  in  an  instant  and 
used  as  &  lasso.  His  ambition  was  to  be  such  a  man,  to  smoke  cigar- 
.  ettes,  swear,  carry  a  couple  of  revolvers  in  hie  belt  and  a  bowie  knife 
in  his  boot.  This  was  the  embryo  man  of  the  coming  California.  And 
the  girl  reared  here — God  pity  her — what  could  she  look  forward  to  in 
the  future?  It  seemed  all  a  blank  until  she  should  be  old  enough  to 
think  of  a  vaquero  lover,  in  his  best  cowboy  attire.  This  might  be  her 
career,  or  she  might  possibly  become  so  worldly-wise  that,  conscious  of 
the  powers  of  her  charms,  she  resolved  to  win  a  rich  husband  who 
would  remove  her  at  once  and  forever  from  her  unpleasant  youthful 
surroundings. 

This  picture  of  what  California  was,  and  what  some  of  it  now  is,  is 
not  overdrawn.  But  all  this  has  changed  where  horticultural  pursuits 
are  in  the  ascendant.  Even  the  face  of  the  country  has  changed.  It 
now  is  finely  diversified  by  vineyards  and  orchards,  different  varieties 
giving  off  different  shades  and  tints,  until  the  picture  is  one  pleasant, 
indeed,  to  behold.  These  different  shades  of  green  last  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  until  the  richer,  clearer  hues  of  autumn  and  winter 
take  their  place.  The  look  of  desolation  is  no  longer  there,  Houses 
have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  for  successful  fruit  raising  means  small 
holdings.  It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  in  the  near  future 
the  man  who  raises  his  product  on  a  small  tract,  upon  which  he  and  his 
own  family  can  do  the  whole  work,  will  be  the  man  who  will  achieve 
the  greatest  success.  These  houses  put  on  the  characteristics  of  a  home. 
There  is  a  flower  garden  in  front,  a  family  garden  and  orchard  in  the 
rear;  there  are  neatly  kept  fruit  houses,  and  storehouses  for  implements 
that  must  be  well  cared   for;  there  is  everywhere  the  appearance  of 
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,.  ■«     There  is  now  a  neighborhood;  social  intercourse  is  easy ;  schoolB 
*^"     r  Ind  bfcausi  now  They  must  be;  so  good,  that  every  child  may 

fh,  Mcemty,  for  pleas«i.t  anf  more  or  les.  constant  work  tor  all  .ho 

?»  .Ho  to  wirk.     Instead  of  the  family  being  made  np  »'  «»«  P,'°<^"';>J; 

/  11  the  rmt  merely  consumeiB,  here  all  are  producers.     Whenever 

^°e  to  the  children  a  cnltnre  and  a  refinement  rarely  seen  m  other 
"SceShorticnltnre  requires  the  qnict  eye  the  .™ed  1,»V«1 

"i^t  rnrbe'tt;i';t£a/\he""p"rposc='hat  -nate  children  reared 
°\t  6?t"i;lt°',"rs?rh„rticnltnre  depends  so  largely  npon  the 

'°sX\rhL°StrermtSl;?nS\htrnSofhortic„lt- 

urnh':5ifiSoerthein»mep^^^^ 

the  assessment  roll  m  any  couui.y.      in^^".^         tj,,*  „,t,a*  u  aaid  hpre 

S;:n'heta.rolU„danad™oem^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

S'al  iXa.  thfoth  ;  hat  hSulLe'^is  /ringing  to  our  State. 
™the  not  ve?^  distant  fitnro,  when  our  fr«i',-,i™'"?g  ">»/''''  ?^ 
rahdivided  M  H  will  be,  into  thousands  of  small  holdings,  and  on  each 
rf  ttse  sha"  befcund  k  cultured,  happy,  and  i„du«  family,  then 
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we  shall  have  reached  the  truly  golden  age.  It  is  rapidly  coming  and 
nothing  can  stay  its  progress.  Then,  instead  of  being  noted  chiefly  for 
itB  'wild  and  woolly  ways,"  or  for  its  large  pumpkins  and  larger  stories 
California  will  be  celebrated  aa  being  the  home  of  the  most  enlightened' 
progressive,  and  happy  people  in  the  ivorld.  ' 

HOBTICUI.TURAL   ADVANTAGES, 

California's  first  great  advantage  comes  from  its  geographical  position 
An  ocean-bound  length  of  nearly  800  miles,  other  conditions  being  such 
that  there  is  but  little  marked  diiference  in  temperature,  and  of  a  width 
varying  from  50  to  1 50  miles,  before  reaching  the  barren  portions  of  the 
Sierra,  give  an  area  so  extended  that  it  may  well  be  called  an  empire 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  entire  Coast  Range  is  admirably  adapted 
to  horticulture.  From  the  little  plains  bordering,  in  places,  on  the 
ocean,  the  horticulturist  has  been  gradually  creeping  up  the  foothills, 
until,  in  many  places,  the  very  summits  have  been  reached,  and  all 
through  this  area  he  has  found  excellent  fruit  land.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
found  here,  as  upon  the  valley  side,  that  the  fruit  grown  upon  the  foot- 
hills and  mountain  tops  is  superior  in  flavor,  and  often  in  size,  to  that 
grown  in  the  valleys.  Through  all  this  region  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
plum,_ the  prune,  the  cherry,  the  oHve,  and  the  fig  are  grown  in  great 
luxuriance.  Except  upon  the  very  summits,  where  the  sometimes  semi- 
ocean  winds,  in  blossoming  time,  interfere,  the  apricot,  the  nectarine, 
and  the  peach  find  a  congenial  home,  while  the  grape  does  almost 
equally  well  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Toward  the  south  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  hme,  and  even  the 
banana,  are  successfully  grown,  while  the  nut-bearing  trees  thrive 
wherever  they  have  been  planted  throughout  the  entire  extent.  On  the 
coast  the  temperature  is  more  equable  than  in  the  interior  valleys,  and 
during  the  growing  season  the  fruit  is  frequently  bathed  in  the  ocean 
fog.  Fruit  grown  here  diflers  in  many  respects  from  that  grown  more 
inland,  and  is  often  several  weeks  later, 

The  coast-belt  fruit  area  comprises  the  Coast  Range,  including  the 
foothills  on  both  slopes.  The  northern  part  of  this  is,  as  yet,  somewhat 
inaccessible,  and  has  therefore  been  but  little  tested,  but  the  character- 
istics can  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  southern  part. 

The  soil  is,  throughout  the  entire  extent,  remarkably  fertile  The 
very  summits  are  in  many  places  covered  with  a  deep  black  sandy  loam 
the  ideal  soil  for  fruit.  Upon  the  slopes  may  be  found  every  variety 
of  soil,  as  there  is  of  exposure.  To  determine  the  kind  of  Iruit  and 
the  varieties  that  will  thrive  best  in  a  given  soil,  and  having  a  given 
exposure,  requires  the  exercise  of  great  judgment,  and  only  by  careful 
experiment  can  all  the  questions  that  arise  be  settled.  The  fact  that 
such  problems  are  constantly  arising,  upon  the  solution  of  which  success 
or  failure  largely  depends,  renders  it  necessary  that  one  who  would 
succeed  in  horticulture  must  be  a  close,  thoughtful  student. 

The  rainfall  in  this  ocean  belt  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  irrigation 
except  m  the  southern  portion  of  the  area,  largely  unnecessary  An 
exception  to  this  may  be  made  in  reference  to  citrus  fruits,  and  of 
course,  to  berries  and  other  small  fruits.  ' 

In  the  great  inclosed  valley,  the  advantages  are  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent nature.     The  temperature,  except  in  certain  favored  localities,  is 
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„ot  80  equable,  the  rainfall  not  so  great,  nor  is  therein  thejal% 
°  n^r  the  opportunity  for  selecting  the  exposure.  The  soil  is  abun- 
n  y  fertileTnd  res/onds  generously  to  good  culture;  the  rainfall  m 
St  places  sufficient,  and  where  not,  water  is  easily  «bte^"^f '  f  ^er 
^n^  artesian  wells  or  mountain  streams.  Nowhere  m  the  valley,  nor 
InThe  wesSn  hilU-not  until  the  upper  Sierra  is  reached--is  it  ever 
^irenough  to  kill  peach  or  apricot  trees.  The  orange  andother  citrus 
ftiitrthrive  as  far  north  as  Butte  County,  and  are  grown  m  protected 
„iflfps  even  in  Tehama  and  Shasta. 

'  In  tUs  valley,  and  the  lower  toothilk  on  either  8ide^  peache,,  necta- 
ri„ea,rd  apricots  are  more  prodnctive  than  upon  the  Coast  Range  and 
The  tiuit  in  most  cases,  of  better  quality.  The  apple  doe.  not  do  bo 
well  the  fruit  lacking  Savor  and  consistency,  bnt  pear,  reach  great  per- 
Son  Here  is  thS  home  of  the  raisin,  and  all  the  liner  varieties  of 
crapes  make  luxuriant  growths.  ,   ,      ,.,  vf      ■     ■     *i,»*  mir 

^The  second  marlsed  advantage  possessed  by  California  is  that  our 
,re»  and  vine,  begin  bearing  at  an  earlier  age,  and  tear  uniformly  more 
.biindant  crops  than  do  trees  and  vines  m  any  other  1"«  '?:  Jf» 
fact  can  be  easily  verified,  by  even  a  casual  observance  of  our  fruiting 
Eds  The  two  condition's  of  soil  and  chm.le  seem  to  be  in  accord  to 
JrSuce  this  result.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  •«?/ '-"J^  °g 
ieach  orchard  or  vineyard  carrying  crop  enough  to  add  materially  to 
Serine  of  the  grower;  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
fruit  g»wn  upon  our  older  vines,  and  upon  our  well-developed  prune  or 
near  frees  evm  when  entirely  within  the  limits,  is  apt  to  be  received 
Sh  iSuUty.     One  of  the  causes  of  this  productiveness  is  discussed 

XftHrd  advantage  is  the  quality  of  our  fruit.  W»"-S'°".  "" 
and  naturally  ripened  California  fruit  is  of  a  better  quality-mak  ng 
quality  dependent  upon  texture  and  ilavor-than  that  raised  upon  the 
Adanti  slope.  Our  mountain  apples-thosc  from  Humboldt  Lassen, 
Modoc  Del  Norte,  and  Siskiyou  Counties— are  not  to  be  excelled. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  this  must  bo  so.  All  through  the  grow- 
ing season  our  fruits  are  having  forced  into  them,  from  the  root  develop - 
mint  of  the  plant,  their  nutrition.  The  exceeding  y  dry  summer  air  is 
constantlv -extracting  the  moisture  from  tlie  fruit  through  the  l^in 
leaving  bihind  the  pulp,  the  saccharine  matter,  and  the  peculiai  fruity 
flavor  The  product  is  thus  more  concentrated  than  is  that  grown  under 
other  conditions.  To  reah^e  this  more  fully  compare  a  box  of  peaches 
dried  at  Fresno  or  MarysviUe  with  a  box  prepared  anywhere  on  the 
South  Atlantic  slope.  The  peaches  in  one  case  will  be  l'gl>  -"l"?^. 
plump,  flexible,  having  a  distinct  and  strong  peachy  odor,  and  the  sluM 
will  he  nearly  devoid  of  the  thick  downy  "™™S  ,»°.°"»""'I''?f'i' ' 
the  palate.  The  other  will  be  dark,  hard  with  a  bitterish  odor,  it  any 
and  the  skin  will  be  tough  and  covered  with  a  thick  resistant  fuz.^ 
This  is  caused  not  so  much  by  a  diiference  in  preparing  and  hand  ing 
as  by  a  difference  in  original  growth.  Our  inland  counties  produce  a 
pecuharly  characteristic  fruit.  In  fruit  grown  upon  the  west  side  oi 
the  Coast  Range  this  characteristic  is  by  no  means  so  apparent.  Cali- 
fornia prunes  Jnd  California  raisins,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  have 
won  and  will  continue  to  win  unqualified  approval  wherever  »<="  tnown 
No  reference  is  here  made  to  size,  as  that  point— not  always  a  point  ot 


excellence — is  conceded. 
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Scientific  research  has  developed  and  abundantly  confirmed  the  fact 
that  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  ripening  moat  fruits  is  reached 
only  in  abundance  of  sunlight.  The  long  period  of  continuous  sunny 
days  during  the  ripening  time  gives  to  California  a  peculiar  advantage 
probably  possessed  by  no  other  place.  And  if  the  sugar  secretion  and 
luscious  flavor  are  induced,  as  they  probably  are,  by  the  action  of  the 
actinic  or  chemical  rays,  then  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  ita 
freeness  from  moisture  contribute  largely  to  the  same  results.  The  same 
reasons  that  enable  our  photographers  to  make  Buch  superior  pictures 
are,  in  the  same  way,  giving  us  superior  fruit.  * 

.  The  peculiar  hot-bed  nature  of  our  coast  is  another  advantage  that 
we  possess.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  in  early  production,  in  great 
crops  and  enormous  size,  and  also  in  the  luscious  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct. A  more  marked  exempliiication  of  this  is  observable  in  matters 
of  propagation:  Grape  cuttings  stuck  into  the  ground  with  any  kind  of 
care,  root  readily;  many  varieties  of  pears,  some  of  the  prunes,  and,  in 
short,  anything  that  will  "strike"  in  an  ordinary  propagating  house, 
will  root  here  in  the  open  air.  The  conditions  are  iS\  the  same,  except 
the  covering  to  retain  the  moisture.  It  is  again  shown  in  the  efi'ects  of 
frost— for  frosts  do  occur  here.  A  frost  that  "on  the  other  side"  would 
kill  all  the  tender  vegetation,  is  here  harmless,  its  effect  being,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  neutralized  by  the  radiant  heat.  Nothing  surprises  an 
Eastern  visitor  more  than  this. 

The  great  advantage  we  have  in  gathering  and  handling  our  product 
is  very  pronounced.  The  rainless  season,  the  dewless  nights,  and  the 
dryness  of  the  air,  make  it  possible  to  leave  our  fruit  outside  without 
protection,  and  with  little  if  any  fear  of  molding.  For  drying,  our  cli- 
mate is  unsurpassed.  During  much  of  the  drying  season,  in  favored 
localities,  fruit  spread  upon  trays  and  left  upon  the  ground,  dries  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four.  As,  from  the  amount  of  our  crop,  much  of  our 
fruit  must  necessarily  be  dried,  this  advantage  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. 

With  all  the  advantages  that  have  been  named,  and  none  of  them 
are  overstated,  it  is  no  source  of  wonder  that  our  horticultural  interests 
are  advancing  with  majestic  strides.  The  present  output  will  be  doubled 
in  five  years,  and  new  areas  are  continually  being  planted.  As  has  been 
remarked,  there  is  much  of  the  State  yet  undeveloped.  When  this  shall 
have  been  fully  develop|ed,  and  when  intelligent  observation  shall  have 
detei-mined  what  varieties  of  fruit  will  best  succeed  under  all  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure,  it  will  happen,  it  m\ist 
happen,  that  California  will  furnish  fruit  to  the  world. 

It  needs  only  that  we  secure  ample  means  of  distribution,  that  the 
excellence  of  our  product  be  made  known,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  produced  and  furnished  at  a  price  that  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  there  is  little  fear  but  that  consumption  will  keep  pace 
with  production,  and  that  however  large  our  product  may  be,  it  will 
eventually  find  a  ready  market.  When  the  sanitary  value  of  a  partial 
fruit  diet  comes  to  be  understood,  and  when  people  learn  what  in  the 
end  they  will  learn,  that  well-prepared  fruit,  even  if  it  be  dried  fruit, 
is  more  palatable  and  far  more  healthful,  especially  for  children,  than 
a  meat  diet,  and  that  it  is  besides  far  more  economical,  the  market  can 
hardly  be  oversupplied. 
The  advantages  of  Cahfornia  in  the  line  of  grape  culture  are  even 
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«  marked  With  every  adaptation  of  soil  and  exposure,  there  are 
"^obabTv  no  varieties  that  may  not  be  made  at  home  here.  There  is 
Con  to  believe  that  in  the  line  of  wine  grapes,  Caliiornia  can  pr6dnce 
"■'foes  The  wine  from  which  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  that  of  the  most 
^Iffited  vineyards  of  -France  or  Spain.  Our  cHmate  a  lows  the  grape 
Sanrunlnjufed  on  the  vine  until  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  this  period  may 
£  eSended  o  weeks  after,  if  desirable.  In  fact,  grapes  are  better  pre- 
irS  Snging  on  the  vine  than  in  any  other  way.  This  ripening,  and 
fven  nartial  drying  out  after  ripening,  has  a  marked  elfect  upon  the 
miahtLs  of  the  Wile  produced.  The  field  of  viticulture  is  exceedingly 
Krnnd  and  has,  as  yet,  been  but  fairly  entered. 

m  fact  tha  raisin  can  be  and  are  cured  in  the  open  air  and  among 
the  vineTmakes  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  them  at  a  moderate  cost, 
and  thequality  has  already  spoken  for  itself.  The  raisin  ^^fj^^^ 
Se^tended  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree,  as  new-ly  all  "f  the  val  ey 
Srdons  of  the  State,  with  the  surrounding  foothills,  are  well  adapted 
Li     L  this,  as  in  viticulture,  there  is  much  yet  to  learn,  but  our 

""^SS  g7ap:r^4w'to'y^^^^^^^  ^-  ^-t  that  they  may  be 

left  upon  the  vines  almlst  indefinitely  gives  an  extended  period  in 
Ihichto  gather  and  market  our  crop.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  grape 
rSr  cfnnot  gather  luscious  grapes  from  his  vines  to  grace  his 
cEmas  dinnef.  More  rapid  means  of  transportation  and  ^^V^fvf 
Sods  of  packing  and  handling  the  crop  will  widely  extend  the 
market  of  our  table  grapes.  

CHAPTER  V. 


The  Question  of  irrigation  is  one  of  the  most  important  now  confront- 
ng  ourTeoSand  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  horticulture 
I?,^  many  parts  of  the  State,  under  the  magic  mfluence  of  water,  _the 


desert  has  been  converted  into  a  garden,  and  what  was  at  one  time  con- 
Sred  tiie  mSsrvalueless  has  proved  the  most  valuable  land  It  may 
be  affirmedXt  irrigation  has  made  all  of  Southern  California  for 
whil™e  are  large  tracts  upon  which  vegetation  wil  flourish  w  thout 
Sficii  watering,  these  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  area 
SSch  has  been  converted  from  an  absolutoly  desert  condiUon  to  one  of 
wonderful  fertUi^  beneath  its  influence.  AlUhrough  the  San  Jo^uin 
VaUev  great  attention  has  been  of  late  years  given  to  irrigation,  and  the 
result  if  the  gradual  conversion  of  that  vast  wheat  field  into  orchards 
and  viievards  the  cutting  up  of  tracts,  thousands  of  acres  in  extent, 
fnt  ImaTl  holdings,  and  the  building  up  of  tens  of  thousands  of  homes, 
w"Si7ourishing  cites  and  modern  improvements,  while  before  its  intro- 
diSion  these  were  but  scattered  hamlets  and  unmhabitated  plains.  It 
has  made^sSle  the  settlement  of  vast  areas  of  public  lands,  and 
oas  "^^i^  flf '''"^ ,,        .   1    ,,  iiey.     Of  course,  in  various  parts  of  the 

a  winJer  crap  grow  without  irrigation;  but  horticulture  and  irrigation 
in^he£uZV?mVaUeyarecomp^ 


in  the  aari  Joaquin  v  aiicj<  ai.^  vy.i.t«"" -.  Ranfff 

not  exist  without  the  latter.     On  the  western  slope  of  the  Ooast  Kange 
Sim.t  o  »„dZns  are  very  different  to  those  of  either  Southern  Call- 


Te 
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fornia  or  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  irrigation  is  less  of  a  necessity 
although  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  fi-uit  grower  in  many  localities. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  irrigation  is  not  bo  extensively  resorted  to 
as  it  is  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  but  in  the  counties  on  the  western 
elope  of  the  Sierra  it  is  obtaining  a  strong  foothold  and  increasincr 
with  the  increase  of  the  area  in  orchard.  West  of  the  Coast  Range  and 
north  of  San  Francisco  irrigation  is  not  required,  nor  is  it  resorted  to  in 
the  mountain  counties,  climatic  conditions,  as  has  been  explained  else- 
where, rendering  irrigation  unnecessary. 

Irrigation  was  originally  resorted  to  as  a  make-shift  in  those  sections 
of  the  State  where  crops  could  not  be  grown  without  its  aid,  but  it 
developed  so  many  advantages  over  the  uncertainties  of  the  older 
system— that  of  depending  upon  the  weather— that  it  took  a  deep  hold 
on  the  people,  and  grew  in  popularity  until  it  has  spread  over  a  large 
portionof  the  State,  and  is  stiU  increasing,  even  in  such  places  as  have 
ordinarily  an  abundant  rainfall  to  insure  crops.  Land  upon  which 
crops  will  grow,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  is  very  limited  in 
comparative  area,  and  land  to  be  made  profitable  for  fruit  requires  irri- 
gation. Herein,  too,  lies  the  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  California 
farmer  over  his  Eastern  brothers.  He  has  no  fear  of  drought.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  about  rainfall,  for  when  his  crops  show  signs  of 
requiring  moisture,  he  does  not  look  at  the  clouds  and  depend  upon 
nature,  but  has  the  life-giving  current  at  his  command,  and  supplies  it 
to  his  crops  as  it  is  required.  What  at  first  was  mere  expediency,  has 
resolved  itself  into  a  necessity,  and  no  Californian  who  depends  upon 
irrigation  for  his  crops  would  exchange  with  the  Eastern  farmer,  who 
has  to  rely  upon  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather  for  his. 

Nothing  win  more  conclusively  prove  the  importance  of  this  great 
subject  than  the  growth  of  California  during  the  past  decade,  and  the 
fact  that  that  growth  has  been  wholly  in  the  irrigated  counties.  During 
the  past  ten  years  California  has  gained  at  the  rate  of  39  per  cent  in 
population.  The  cause  of  that  gain  can  be  seen  when  it  is  known  that 
thirteen  counties  of  the  State  have  lost  in  population  from  1  to  T6  per 
cent,  while  fifteen,  including  the  most  important  irrigated  areas,  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  State  at  large.  In  the  counties  that  have 
fallen  back,  mining,  stock  raising,  and  lumber  industries  have  been  the 
principal  support.  In  the  fifteen  counties  that  have  grown  so  largely 
farming  pursuits  under  irrigation  have  become  the  chief  feature  of  their 
development.  The  total  population  of  the  State  in  1880  was  864,552. 
In  1890  it  was  1,203,969.  The  gain  in  the  eleven  counties  most  deeply 
interested  in  irrigation  has  been  over  753  per  cent.  The  percentage  is 
as  follows: 


Orange..    ^^^^^^^:::::\:\i:::\::::\::\:::\::::::::[:"     2^ 

8an Bernaraino .__                                                        227 

San  Diego _ -"""!!!!!l.mi""" 295 

San  Luis  Obispo '  "  """              "  77 

Santa  Barbara__ _    __         '  ""'■""  "  "  " -         """""""'  ee 

Tulare __ ["["Wl^W:]]"]  120 

Ventura gg 

The  principal  irrigation  centers  of  the  State  are  the  counties  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Kern,  Tulare,  Fresno,  and  Merced. 
In  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  the  population  of  these  counties 
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„;il  be  seen  to  have  increased  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  that  of  any 
Xr  of  the  interior  counties.     These  figures  are  well  worth  studying: 


101,410 
34,878 
25,481! 
10,031 
34,876 
31,877 


The  seven  leading  irrigation  eounties  sliowed  tlie  loHowing  remarkable 
inereaee  in  wealth  for  the  twenty  years  covered: 


It  i.  sate  to  say  that  nine  tenth,  of  this  remarlrable  increase  in 
wealth  is  dne  to  the  irrigation  enterprises  that  have  heen  earned  out  m 
the  counties  referred  to.  „    ,      i         u  .  ■    .n^ ,..],  Oo 

The  importance  of  irrigation,  not  m  our  State  alone,  but  in  the  ii  hole 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  arid  region,"  is  shown  by  the  attention  w  hich 
is  being  paid  to  it  and  the  vast  areas  of  new  land  being  put  uiide, 
ditch  each  year.  In  1886  the  reclaimed  area  was  roported  at  JoW^™ 
acres  In  1890  this  had  increased  to  15,112,106;  m  1891  it  had  swelled 
to  18,533,107,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  works  now  under  con- 
struction tbi^  will  be  increased  to  26,000,000  acres  which  can  be  irri- 
gated and  made  of  use  to  the  horticulturist. 

The  following  table  is  a  condensation  of  the  results  soeured  by 
statistical  inquiry  as  to  the  irrigated  area  of  the  and  States; 

I  Acreage  under        Knmlier 


Arizona  

California 

Colorado 

Kansas  (west  of  97°  k 

\lontana 

^"ab^aaka 

Nevada -- 

Xew  Mexico 

N'orth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Texas  ._ 

Utah _ -- 

Washington 
Wyoming  .  - 


4,800,000 
3,007,ai0 
1,200,030 


735.0(10 

175.or.O 

3,031,  W4 


TotaU - i       "-^"'^ 
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As  indicating  the  change  which  irrigation  works  in  a  country,  the 
"  Kern  County  Gazette "  draws  a  comparison  between  Kern  County 
before  and  after  the  inti-oduction  of  irrigation,  which  would  apply 
equally  to  every  county  of  the  San  Joaijuin  and  Southern  California 
It  says: 

"  Twenty  years  ago  Kern  County  was  an  almost  unknown  factor  in 
California.  Bakersfield  was  a  little  hamlet  where  supplies  were  obtained 
by  the  sheep  and  cattle  herders  and  miners,  who  were  sparsely  ecatr 
tered  through  the  valley  and  in  the  mountains.  There  were  no  railroads 
within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  soil 
were  not  even  suspected.  Vast  areas  that  are  now  highly  productive 
were  regarded  as  utterly  worthless.  To  be  sure,  there  were  large  streame 
running  down  the  mountain  into  the  valley,  but  their  waters  rolled  on 
unheeded,  while  the  vast  plains  on  either  hand  were  classed  as  desert 
land. 

''  But  there  came  enterprising  and  far-seeing  men,  who  saw  the  possi- 
bilities that  inm'ed  in  the  union  of  the  land  and  the  water.  Backed  up 
with  immense  capital,  they  set  systematically  at  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  irrigation  canals  that  has  been  declared,  on  the 
highest  and  most  unprejudiced  authority,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  State. 
"As  the  first  result  of  the  diversion  of  the  water  upon  the  arid  plains 
Kern  County  now  boasts  of  the  largest  alfalfa  fields  in  the  State,  cover- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  aci-es,  and  is  supporting  myriads  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses  of  the  best  grades.  No  county  in  the  State  ships  so 
many  fat  sheep  and  cattle  and  fine  horses  to  the  San  Francisco  market 
as  this,  Potatoes,  com,  and  other  farm  products  are  also  produced  in 
large  quantities  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

"Of  late,  however,  horticulture  has  received  a  large  impetus,  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  vines  and  trees  have  been  planted.  The  soil  and 
climate  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  raisin  grape,  and  a  large  area 
has  been  planted  to  Muscat  vines.  Other  fruits  have  also  been  largely 
planted,  the  peach  particularfy  receiving  much  attention,  and  returning 
handsome  profits." 

The  passage  of  the  Wright  Irrigation  Act,  on  March  7, 1887,  provid- 
ing for  the  formation  of  irrigation  districts,  and  the  bonding  of  real 
estate  therein  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  water  rights  and  building 
waterworks,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this  work,  and  a  number  of  districts 
have  been  organized  under  it,  of  which  the  following  table  gives  a  list 
of  thirty-three,  with  their  location,  names,  and  Post  Office  addresses  of 
their  Secretaries;  acreage,  amount  of  bonds  voted,  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying water  per  acre: 
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Sau  Bernardino— 

Alleaaandro -- 

Citrus  Belt. - 

East  Riverside  _ 

Grapelimd  ._- 

Eiafto — ■ 

San  Diego— 

Escondido - 

Fallbrctok 

Murietta ■ 

Spring'Vailey 

Pleasant  Valley 

Los  Angeles- 

Big  Eock  Greet 

Monrovia  ,_ - 

Orange  Belt.-- 

Palmaale  „ 

Vineland- 

Dehesia 

Orange- 
Anaheim 

Colnaa— 

Oriand  South  Side 

Central 

Krait- 

Colusa 

Tulare- 
Tulare  

Kern  a,nd  Tulare—  . 

Kern  and  Tulare 

Fresno — 

Madera 
rresQO  and  Tulare— 

Alta 

■tfodesto 
Stanislaus  and  Merced- 

Turlook - 

Yuba— 

Browns  Valley 


G.  H,  Kelsey,  Moreno 

D.  A.  Barras,  Colton 

J.  A.  Vanarsdale,  Colton..- 
B.T.Meyers,  Grapeland.— . 
D.  Robinson,  Colton 


W.  H.  Townsend,  Elainore.. 
A.  J.  Werden,  Escondido — 

G.  A.  Scott,  Fallbrook - 

J.  C.  Mason,  Murietta 

H.  A.  Plimpton,  Ferris- 

wfP.  MuViken,  San  Jacinto. 

Ira  Carter,  Llano 


F  P.  Firey,  Pomona 

C.  W.  Dodenhoff,  Palmde 
I.  N.  Rbodes,  Vineland  . . 


B.  V.  Garwood,  Anaheim . 


L.  P.  Behrens,  Oriand... 
R.  De  IJappe,  Maxwell  -. 
J.  W.  Eodeers,  Oriand  -. 


B.  Oakford,  Tulare 

J.  E.  Anderson,  Spottiswood 

J.  0.  Sidener,  Delano.—. 

E  H  Cox,  Madera 

r  H  Weaver,  Dinuba  .. 
M  McM  horter  Selroa  _ 
R    1    Chappell,  Selma. 


11,300 
12.814 
12,000 
15,600 


Totals.. 


C  S  Abbott, 

R.  M.  Williams,  Geres 

J.McFarlajie,BrownsValley 


69  44 
"35 "12 


25,000 
153,550 

13,500 
100,000 


80,000 

1105,000 

129,927 
363,400 
271,000 

81,500 

176,210 

43,000 


12  50 
10  56 


,100,775    $11,197,000 


Thi.  1.W  h,s  baen  in  operation  now  fop  a  »«»»»» ,''»•  J?  P""  '?' 
benefit,  .nd  under  its  operation  .  great  deal  of  the  and  land  of  California 
has  bein  and  is  being  made  prodnctiye,  especially  lor  horUcnltnra]  pnt- 
poser  As  the  irrigation  facilities  of  each  of  the  connties  are  nientioned 
under  their  respective  head.,  it  is  needless  to  more  than  taefly  allnde 
to  the  matter  in  this  place;  BuIHee  it  to  say,  that  successful  horticnlture 
in  our  State  depends  largely  upon  irrigation. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ADAPTATION  OF   FRDITS   AND   PLANTS, 

In  a  State  that  is  comparatively  new,  and  in  an  industry  that  ia 
newer,_  the  determination  of  what  varieties  will  heat  succeed  in  different 
localitiea  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  A  considerable 
partol  Lalifomia  13  yet  an  unexplored  region  horticultu rally.  So  many 
tactora  enter  into  the  equation  determining  the  question  of  adaptation 
that  a  careful  observer  will  be  slow  to  assume,  and  slower  yet  to  assert 
that  his  judgment  is  infallible.  It  ie  so  easy  to  overestimate  some  of 
these  factors,  and  to  omit  others,  and  it  is  but  prudent  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  planting  in  any  untested  locality.  It  requires  the  observa- 
tions not  only  of  one  year,  but  of  a  series  of  years,  before  one  can  feel 
reasonably  confident  that  he  is  right  in  his  conclusions.  Many  of  these 
points  can  be  safely  decided  only  by  the  final  crucial  test,  experiment 
^  rom  a  lack  of  this  caution  many  lamentable  failures  have  been  recorded 
It  was  assumed  for  many  years  that  citrus  fruits  would  thrive  only  in 
valley  lands,  but  experiment  has  shown  that  the  mesa  and  foothill  lands 
produce  as  large  a  crop,  and  of  better  quality. 

For  years  it  was  thought  that  apricots,  nectarines,  peaches,  and  even 
grapes,  would  mature  to  perfection  only  with  a  southern  a.nd  western 
exposure.  Again  experiment  shows  that  a  northern  exposure  gives  a 
longer  hved  tree  and  equally  well  matured  fruit. 

In  localities  where  facts  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  there  is  little 
danger  of  going  astray.     And  yet,  locality  is  sometimes  not  a  well- 
understood  term.     There  are  many  places  where  a  difference  of  half  a 
mile  m  distance  and  five  hundred  feet  in  elevation  chanee  the  whole 
,   matter  of  adaptability. 

APPLE. 
(P)/rus  malm.) 

The  a.pple  is  the  world-renowned  fruit  of  temperate  climates,  and  is 
most  universaUy  used.  In  California  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in 
Europe  are  grown  and  flourish  exceedingly  well,  and  also  those  of  Asia, 
the  standard  and  favorite  varieties,  however,  are  mostly  of  American 
origin. 

Upon  our  upper  foothill  and  mountain  land  the  apple  produces 
abundantly,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  apple  grows  in  the  warmer 
valleys,  but  although  of  good  size  and  fair  to  look  upon,  it  is  too  often 
faulty  in  both  texture  and  flavor.  This  deduction  in  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  apple  is  very  general,  but  has  been  pretty  clearly  demon- 
strated by  experiment:  A  northern  or  an  eastern  exposure  is  better 
than  one  to  the  south  and  west. 

There  is  a  vast  area  of  territory  in  California  upon  which  the  apple 
does  phenomenally  well.  In  many  of  the  coast  counties,  where  the 
temperature  is  not  too  high,  in  some  of  the  foothill  regions  of  the  Sierra 
and  Coast  Range,  and  in  the  higher  mountain  counties,  apples  are  the 
standard  fruit  crop,  and  the  fruit  produced  there  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
size  and  quality.  To  those  who  have  good  apple  lands  adjacent  to 
means  of  transportation  to  the  centers  of  demand,  apples  have  proved 
remarkably  profitable.  In  many  of  our  coast  and  mountain  counties, 
and  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  interior  valleys,  apple  growine  is 
rapidly  assummg  its  proper  place  as  a  profitable  industry 
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The  pear  tree  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  western  Asia.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Cahfornia  over  a  century  ago  by  the  Franciscans,  but  the 
trees  they  planted  wer^  seedlings  and  of  inferior  kinds,  yet  they  ranked 
aa  favorite  among  the  people  then.  One,  a  yellow  pear,  ripened  about 
Tune  24th,  and  that  being  St.  John's  day,  it  was  named  "Pera  de  San 
Juan  "  (pear  of  St.  John).  This  pear  is  still  cultivated.  Another  was 
known  as  the  Hog  pear,  "  Pera  de  coche,"  and  a  long,  dark,  pyrifonn 
near  as  "  Bei^amota."  When  the  first  pear  trees  of  foreign  origin  were 
introduced  into  California  it  is  difiicult  to  say,  but  it  occurred  somewhere 
about  the  year  1846.  From  that  time  on  the  pear  has  proved  itself  one 
of  the  most  hardy  and  most  profitable  fruits  of  California. 

The  pear  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  and  expos- 
ure more  readily  and  more  fully  than  does  the  apple.  It  therefore 
grows  to  perfection  over  a  much  wider  range  of  the  State.  In  the  hot 
valleys,  upon  the  hillsides,  in  the  cooler  parts,  and  under  greatly  difier- 
ing  conditions  of  soil,  it  thrives  almost  equally  as  well.  All  the 
European  and  Asiatic  varieties  succeed  here,  and  almost  every  variety 
has  been  introduced.    The  pear  area  is  being  rapidly  enlarged. 


(,Periica  milgaiis.) 

The  peach,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  native  of  Persia.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  California  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  the  kinds  then 
known  were  very  inferior.  Foreign  sorts  were  planted  as  early  as  1846, 
and  soon  after  this,  by  the  selection  and  propagation  of  desirable  seed- 
lings, improvement  began.  The  result  is  that  we  have  here  many 
choice  varieties,  some  of  the  finest  peaches  in  the  world  being  of  Cali- 
fornia origin. 

This  fruit  thrives  best  in  the  lighter  soils  of  our  warm  valleys  and 
lower  foothills.  In  localities  suitable  for  its  growth  it  gives  something 
of  a  crop  the  second  year  after  being  set  in  the  orchard,  and  usually 
continuous  good  crops  thereafter. 

The  entire  valley  portions  of  the  State  produce  good  peaches,  although 
in  some  of  them  irrigation  is  necessary  to  secure  the  beat  results. 

NECTARINE. 
{Ptriica  vulgaris.) 
The  nectarine,  undoubtedly  a  "  sport "  of  the  peach  that  has  become 
constant,  produces  abundantly  in  the  same  localities  that  are  adapted 
to  peach  culture,  and  under  like  conditions.  The  culture  of  the  nec- 
tarine is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  peach,  and  its  habits 
are  also  similar.  The  nectarine  is  a  favorite  fruit  green  and  dried,  and 
always  finds  a  ready  market. 

APRICOT. 

(Armeniaca  vulgaris.) 

In  no  other  State  in  the  Union  does  the  apricot  flourish  so  well, 

or  yield  such  early  and  large  returns,  as  it  does  in  California.     The 

culture  of  this  favorite  fruit  in  this  country  is  entirely  limited  to  the 

Pacific  Coast,  and  to  California  in  particular.    The  apricot  is  a  native 

4.  1^ 
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of  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  the  higher  regions  of  central  Asia,  and  the 
varieties  introduced  from  those  countries  have  become  acclimated  and 
tlirive  abundantly  well.  Some  of  the  choicest  varieties,  however,  are 
selected  seedlings,  originating  here.  For  canning  and  evaporating  pm- 
poses,  as  well  aa  for  use  in  the  fresh  state,  thjs  fruit  can  hardly  be 
excelled,  and  in  sections  adapted  to  its  culture  it  is  a  source  of  great 
profit. 

In  the  cultivation  of  most  fruits,  California  is  forced  to  compete  with 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  apricot 
growers  have  the  entire  world  for  a  market.  All  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  necessary  to  the  apricot,  and  some 
others.  In  the  warmer  valleys,  between  the  foothills  and  upon  the 
protected  sides  of  these  hiUs,  good  crops  are  generally  realized. 

PLUM. 
{Prunu!  domestica.) 

The  plum  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  southern  part  of  Europe.  Many 
varieties  have  been  imported,  nearly  all  of  which  do  exceptionally  well 
in  certain  localities.  Plums  do  not  come  "  true  to  seed,"  but  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  the  seedlings  produce  desirable  fruit.  Prom  this 
cause  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  named  plums,  many  of  the  most 
popular  and  favorite  varieties  having  originated  in  America,  excepting, 
however,  those  of  the  variety  classed  as  "  prunes."  The  boundary  line 
between  the  prune  and  its  parent,  the  plum,  is  not  very  clearly  drawn; 
but  those  varieties  that  possess  exceptional  curing  qualities,  being  rich 
in  saccharine  and  having  a  firm  texture,  so  that  they  can  be  dried  in 
the  sun  or  artificially  without  fermenting  at  the  pit,  are,  by  common 
consent,  classed  as  prunes. 

The  commercial  value  of  California's  prune  product  is  simply  immense; 
and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  prune  was  not  intro- 
duced until  1S56,  and  that  for  twenty  years  but  little  progress  was  made, 
it  gives  some  idea  of  what  to  expect  in  the  future. 


The  cherry  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  the  choicest  varieties  grown  in 
California  are  mostly  of  American  origin,  several  of  the  best  having 
originated  in  our  own  State. 

In  the  different  portions  of  the  State  which  are  adapted  to  the  fruit, 
the  cherry  makes  a  fine  growth  and  bears  abundant  crops.  California 
cherries,  like  all  other  fruit  products  of  the  State,  are  remarkable  for 
their  size,  flavor,  and  beauty  of  appearance.  Their  size  dwarfs  that  of 
their  Eastern  competitors,  and  even  the  imported  varieties.  Where 
grown  under  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  the  fruit  is  so 
much  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  East  as  to  cause  experts  to  doubt 
whether  they  are  the  same  variety. 

The  cherry  crop  of  California  aggregates  a  very  large  amount,  and 
has  always  been  found  a  remunerative  crop  under  favorable  conditions. 

We  have  here  growing  the  largest  cherry  tree  in  the  United  States- 
It  was  planted  in  1853,  and  is  10  feet  in  circumference  and  over  80  feet  in 
height.     Its  yield  in  1891  was  3,000  pounds. 
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The  olive  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  seacoast  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  olive  trees  known  in  this  State 
as  the  "Mission  olive,"  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Franciscans  on  an  expedition  to  establish  the  Missions  in  this  State  m 
1769  From  seeds  that  were  then  planted  at  the  Mission  San  Diego, 
the  tree  spread  until  it  could  be  found  among  all  the  Missions  estab- 
lished, and  from  these  orchards  were  started,  the  importance  of  which 
was  hardly  conceived  at  that  time.  From  the  early  plantings  olive  oil 
was  made,  which  was  not  slow  in  coming  into  favor,  and  as  its  value 
as  a  food  and  a  medicine  became  known  that  industry  spread,  and  to-day 
it  ranks  among  the  leading  industries  of  the  State.  Many  new  vane- 
ties  have  been  introduced  of  late,  and  all  thrive  equally  well,  and  m 
time  their  merits  will  be  known,  both  for  oil  and  for  pickling. 

Almost  the  entire  State  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  olive— the 
higher  parts  of  the  Sierra  range  and  the  low  lands  nearest  the  ocean, 
alone  excepted.  Olives  grow  with  little  moisture,  and  are,  therefore, 
also  suited  to  the  drier  portions  of  the  State.  They  also  seem  to  thrive 
well  in  light  soil,  and  some  of  the  best  trees  are  found  growing  upon 
rocky  points  where  probably  no  other  trees  would  live. 

The  industry  is,  as  yet,  not  very  extensively  developed,  but  bearmg 
areas  can  be  found  from  San  Diego  to  Shasta  County,  and  as  all  of 
them  bid  fair  to  become  paying  investments,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
it  will  soon  become  a  very  important  industry. 


The  fig  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  fruits  on  record.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region.  The  fig  grows  everywhere, 
except  in  the  low,  wet  lands  near  the  coast.  It,  however,  grows  luxun- 
anUy  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  State.  It  will  stand  here  a  range  of 
temperature  from  18°  to  120°  F,,  and,  except  in  places  where  the  lower 
temperatures  are  reached,  bears  a  continuous  crop.  In  the  drier  situ- 
ations it  needs  some  irrigation,  but  upon  the  Coast  Range  it  thrives 
well  without  it-  The  introduction  of  the  finer  varieties,  and  improved 
methods  of  handling  the  product,  are  making  it  quite  apparent  that  the 
culture  of  the  fig  will  yield  a  good  profit. 

GHAPE. 

The  grape  is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  although  its 
early  history  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  In  California  nearly  every  foreign 
variety  is  grown,  either  for  a  market  product  or  as  an  experiment. 
Where  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  soil  and  exposure,  grapes  of  fine 
varieties  grow  and  produce  well  over  a  wider  range  even  than  ohves. 
The  soU  should  be  loose,  sandy  or  gravelly,  with  good  drainage.  In 
acme  localities  on  the  sand-rock  ridges  productive  vineyards  are  found, 
where  a  casual  observer  would  be  inclined  to  assert  that  nothing  would 
grow-  Grapes,  where  market  value  depends  largely  upon  the  "coloring 
up"  well,  need  a  southern  exposure,  and  color  better  close  to  the  ground. 
The  best  table  grapes  are  grown  upon  side  hills  so  steep  as  hardly  lo 
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admit  of  anything  but  hand  culture,  where  the  raya  of  the  sun  are 
thrown  back  upon  them  from  the  heated  alopee. 

The  Eastern  varietiee  are  being  grown  to  some  extent,  but  many  of 
these,  to  get  a  fair  crop,  have  to  be  trellised,  and  that  requires  consider- 
able labor.  Every  year  new  foreign  varieties  are  being  introduced,  and 
California  can  show  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  good  grapes.  Cali- 
fornia raisins  ate  known  the  world  over,  and  this  industry,  although  it 
is  only  the  outgrowth  of  the  past  twenty  years,  ranks  to-day  among  the 
most  irnportant  of  our  State.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  raising 
in  this  State  has  had  the  effect  of  very  materially  replacing  the  imported 
article,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  in  a  short  time  the  "United 
States,  instead  of  being  an  importer  of  raisins,  will  become  an  exporter, 
the  product  being  extensively  grown  in  California. 

ORANGE. 
iCilras  auranlum.) 

The  orange  belongs  originally  to  China  and  India,  but  when  it  waa 
introduced  into  the  State  and  how  it  came  about,  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  orange  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  fruit  raised  in  California.  Most  of  the  trees  grown  originally 
were  seedlings  (trees  grown  from  seed),  and  planted  to  orchard  as  such. 
In  recent  years  many  foreign  varieties  were  introduced  that  became 
acclimatized,  and  others  that  were  originated  here  have  to  a  large  extent 
taken  the  place  of  the  seedling  then  grown.  The  quality  of  our  oranges 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  as  evidence  of  this  fact  I  need  only  cit«  Uie 
awarding  of  gold  medals  to  California  at  the  New  Orleans  World's  Fair 
for  the  best  twenty  varieties  against  the  world. 

The  orange  is  a  tree  of  great  longevity;  there  are  numerous  trees 
throughout  the  State  more  than  a  century  old. 

Of  other  members  of  the  family  we  have  the  Pomelo  (called  "Grape 
Fruit,"  because  of  the  fruits  growing  close  to  each  other  and  appearing 
like  great  clusters  of  grapes),  the  Shaddock,  the  Kumquat,  the  Berga- 
mot,  the  Tangierene,  the  Mandarin,  and  others.  All  thrive  well  and 
bear  abundantly.  But  some  of  these,  as  the  Shaddock  and  Pomelo,  are 
only  grown  to  a  limited  extent  and  more  for  ornament. 

LEMON. 
(dtrus  medica  Umonara.) 
Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  lemon  has  of  late  shown  a  marked 
activity,  and  vast  areas  of  land  are  annually  being  set  out  to  lemons. 
There  are  many  portions  of  the  State  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  lemon,  which  has  been  found  a  very  profitable  fruit  to  grow.  The 
difficulty  heretofore  experienced  in  handling  and  shipping  the  lemon 
has  been  overcome,  through  the  discovery  of  the  proper  method  of  cur- 
ing, packing,  etc.  The  lemon  is  an  ever-bearing  tree,  and  shows  flowers 
and  fruit  in  different  stages  of  growth  throughout  the  year, 

CITRON. 

{Citrus  ■medica  cedra.) 

The  citron  is  one  of  the  many  fruits  that  were  introduced  by  the 

Franciscans.     It  grows  and  fruits  well  wherever  the  orange  grows.     Its 

cultivation  is  very  simple.     Choicer  varieties  are  now  being  introduced, 
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and  there  can  be  no  queption  but  that  in  time  the  California  preserved 
citron  will  supplant  the  foreign  product  in  our  markets. 

LIME. 
{Citrus  mediea  limelta.) 
The  lime  is  the  least  cultivated  of  all  the  citrus  fruits  of  California, 
It  grows  and  bears  well,  but  requires  sheltered  nooks,  exempt  from  frost, 
to  bear  regular  crops,  although  the  tree  succeeds  in  soils  unsuitable  for 
the  growth  of  the  orange.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  lime  could  not 
Ije  more  largely  grown,  and  why  the  manufacture  of  prepared  lime  juice 
and  citric  acid  might  not  be  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Lime 
juice  and  citric  acid  are  both  necessities  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

POMEGRANATE. 

(PUnieo  granalum.) 
The  pomegranate  is  a  native  of  western  Asia,  hut  was  long  cultivated 
in  southern  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  no  doubt  introduced  here  by 
the  Franciscans,  and  grows  and  fruits  almost  everywhere.  The  tree  is 
a  beautiful  ornamental  shrub,  bearing  a  beautiful  fruit.  The  pome- 
granate is  a  tree  which  partakes  of  the  antiquity  of  the  fig,  the  vine, 
and  the  olive,  and  which,  in  point  of  utility,  is  numbered  with  the  grain- 
bearing  plants,  and  is  used  in  medicine,  and  therefore  should  possess 
no  little  interest. 

ftUINCE. 
{C^donia  vulgaris.) 
The  quince  is  a  native  of  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  introduced  into  the  State  by  the  Franciscans,  as  it  is  spoken 
of  among  the  records  of  the  founding  of  the  Missions.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  fruits,  and  has  always  been  a  popular  fruit 
for  home  preserving  and  jelly  making.  The  quince  produces  abundantly 
in  any  part  of  the  State  where  apples  or  pears  will  grow,  and  the  fruit 
reaches  an  enormous  size. 

PISTACHIO. 

{Pistacia  vera.) 

The  pistachio  nut  tree  grows  and  bears  well  in  California,  and  there 

can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  remunerative,  especially  after  the 

introduction  of  choice  kinds. 

TAMARIND. 
(Tavtarindus  indica.) 
This  handsome  tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  seems  well  adapted  to 
several  portions  of  our  State,  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  pinkish- 
white  color,  followed  by  pods  inclosing  a  pleasant  acid  pulp,  much  used, 
when  preserved  in  syrup  or  sugar,  as  a  basis  of  a  cooling  drink,  and 
also  in  medicine,  being  rich  in  formic  and  butyric  acida. 

CAROB. 

(Ceratonia  Hliqiia.) 
The  tree  is  a  very  handsome  evergreen,  with  thick,  shining,  pin- 
nate I  y-compound  leaves.     The  trees  are  quite  widely  distributed  over 
the  State,  and  some  have  borne  fruit.     The  carob  pods  contain  a  largJ 
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quantity  of  agreeably  flavored  mucilaginous  and  aaccliarine  matter, 
and  are  used  in  southern  Europe  for  feeding  horses,  pige,  etc.,  and 
occasionally,  in  time  of  scarcity,  for  human  food. 

PERSIMMON. 

IDiotpyro)  jtaifct.) 
This  persimmon  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  does  exceedingly  well  ia 
California.  The  tree  is  quite  hardy,  and  fruits  freely  in  most  every  sec- 
tion. The  colors  of  the  different  varieties  range  from  bright  orange-red 
to  light  vermilion;  the  external  appearance  of  some  varieties  is  much 
like  the  tomato.  The  flesh  when  ripe  is  soft,  and  the  flavor  delicious. 
The  merits  of  this  fruit  are  well  known,  and  it  is  fast  gaining  favor. 


PINEAPPLE. 


•a.) 


The  pineapple,  although  a  tropical  fruit,  grows  and  hears  well  in  cer- 
tain localities,  but  of  course  its  culture  is  confined  to  those  localities 
exempt  from  severe  frosts, 

WHITE    SAPOTA, 
{Catimiroa  eduli).) 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  trees  are  growing  in  this  State 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  The  fruit  is  of  roundish  form,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  juicy  pulp  of  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor. 


{M\isa.) 
The  banana  is  not  extensively  grown  in  the  State,  although  it  does 
remarkably  well  under  favorable  conditions.     The  plant  is  of  easy  cult- 
ure, and  is  more  cultivated  for  its  beauty  as  an  ornamental  plant. 


iPsidium.) 
The  gaava  grows  and  fruits  exceedingly  well  in  California,  and  the 
jellies  made  from  this  fruit  are  fast  coming  into  favor.  Guava  jelly  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  surpass  all  others  in  richness  and  flavor,  and 
as  it  becomes  better  known  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  become 
established  among  the  food  delicacies.  The  fruit  is  also  eaten  fresh,  and 
is  preserved  and  canned. 

LOQUAT. 
(EriobotTsa  Japoniea.) 
The  loquat  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  thrives  exceedingly  well  in  many 
portions  of  California.  It  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  growing  to  the  height 
of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  iruit  ripens  from  the  1st  of  February  to 
the  1st  of  May,  and  is  pale  yellow,  lite  a  plum,  and  contains  from  one 
to  three  large  pits.  It  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  much 
admired  for  table  use  when  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  for  converting  into 
Jelly.     It  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  season, 
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DATE. 
{Fh^nix  dactyiifeTa.) 
The  date  i>alm  was  introduced  into  California  by  the  Franciscans,  and 
manv  date  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  State  over  a  century 
^A  The  date  tree  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  seems  to  adapt  itselt  to 
Trrounding  conditions,  which  is  shown  by  its  successful  growth  and 
Sag  capacity,  bearing  fine  dates  every  year.  New  varieties  are  being 
introduced:  and  in  future  dates  will  probably  become  m  California  an 
article  of  no  Uttle  importance.  The  date  palm  is  a  showy  tree,  combin- 
ing as  it  does  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  in  a  very  high  degree, 

JUJUBE, 

{Zizyphua  jvjaba.) 

The  iuiube  is  a  native  of  India  and  China,  and  is  a  beautiful  shrub, 

or  t«e  bearing  a  red  or  yellow  fruit  the  size  of  a  cherry,  from  which  is 

made  the  delilkte  paste  of  the  confectioner.     The  tree  grows  well,  and 

fruits  abundantly  every  year. 

WALNUT. 

(Jug  fans.) 

The  walnut  is  •  native  of  Pernia,  and  was  no  doubt  inlroduoed  by  the 
Franciscans,  as  many  large  trees,  probably  a  century  oM.  "«jf  ^  f 
seen  at  the  various  Missions  throughout  the  State.  The  walnut  is 
extensively  grown  in  the  State,  and  ia  a  tree  yielding  large  returns. 
The  arst  trees  planted  were  from  imported  seed,  and  has  been  designated 
asthe  "English"  walnut.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  Mems  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  variety  of  walnut,  and  the  largest 
and  ildest  orchards  are  to  be  found  there,  from  which  large  returns  have 
been  realized.  Of  late  many  new  varieties  have  been  introduced,  which 
possess  a  thinner  shell,  and  seem  best  adapted  for  the  northern  portions 
of  California,  and  the  southern  portion  as  welL 

The  area  of  walnut  culture  is  spreading  rapidly  over  poTtions  of  the 
State  where  it  Snd.  a  congenial  home.  From  the  results  already 
attained  this  industry  is  growing  in  favor. 

PECAN. 

iCarya  ulMformi.) 

The  pecan  nut  does  remarkably  well  in  the  State,  although  it  has  not 

been  cultivated  extensively.     This  tree  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  a 

warm  exposure  to  secure  its  best  development. 

FE.^NUT. 

The  peanut  is  extensively  grown  in  California,  and  the  product  is 
becoming  very  popular.  Extensive  plantations  have  b«in  made  in 
different  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  soil  is  rich  sandy  loam,  and 
from  which  have  been  derived  handsome  returns. 
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CHESTNUT. 

(Caitania  vesca.} 

Native  of  Aaia  Minor;  does  remarkably  well  throughout  the  State, 

and  grows  and  fruits  wherever  the  walnut  is  grown.     The  sorts  most 

largely  planted  are  the  Italian  and  Japanese.     These  nuts  reach  a 

remarkable  size,  and  are  of  fine  quality. 

HAZELNUTS — FILBERTS. 
{Coriibui.) 

Hazelnuts  and  filberts  have  not  given  very  satisfactory  returns,  yet 
they  thrive  and  do  well  in  meet  any  part  of  the  State.  Grafts  inserted 
into  the  wild  hazelnut  have  produced  better  results,  and  might  not  the 
experiment  be  pursued  further?  The  wild  hazelnut  is  indigenous  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  can  be  found  from  the  valley  lands  to 
the  mountain  tops.  It  is  very  productive  and  hardy,  rarely,  if  ever, 
failing  to  produce  a  good  crop  annually. 

ALMOND. 
{Amygdalui  eommunii.) 
The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  thrives  wonder- 
fully well  in  California.  The  almond  has  been  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  induce  its  planting  largely,  and  the  area  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
tree  does  well  on  land  suitable  for  the  peach;  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
gives  good  returns.  The  Languedoc,  a  French  variety,  was  formerly 
grown,  but  proved  itself  to  be  a  shy  bearer  and  unprofitable.  Extensive 
experiments  were  carried  on  for  several  years,  until  new  varieties  were 
originated  in  California  that  are  reliable  and  which  yield  certain  crops, 
are  very  prolific,  and  the  fruit  of  which  has  no  equal. 

KASPBEBKY. 
(JiuSus.) 

The  raspberry  is  a  low,  deciduous  shrub,  and  bears  abundantly 
throughout  the  State.  The  large-fruited  varieties  were  introduced  from 
most  European  countries,  including  Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  we 
have  in  the  woods  throughout  the  State  the  common  black  raspberry, 
or  thimbleberry,  and  the  red  raspberry,  which  bear  very  good  fruit. 

The  raspberry  is  a  deciduous  shrub  with  a  creeping,  perennial  root- 
stock,  and  a  biennial  stem.  The  fruit  is  extensively  employed  for  cook- 
ing and  preserving  in  various  ways;  it  is  also  used  for  dessert,  and 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  raspberry  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  etc. 

BLACKBERRY. 
(Buftui  /rud'cosHS.) 
The  blackberry  is  a  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  and  succeeds  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.     It  is  a  favorite  fruit  in  the  mai-kets,  and,  like  the  rasp- 
berry, is  used  for  cooking  and  preserving  in  various  ways,  and  for  dessert 
and  the  manufacture  of  blackberry  brandy,  etc. 
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CURRANT. 
(Riba.) 

The  currant  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
i,S  exc^Xgly  hardy  fruit-bearing  shrub.  It  does  remarkab  y  well 
'California  near  the  coast,  and  seems  to  require  cool  and  ^^o^s  air  to 
hrinrits  fruit  to  perfection.  Currants  ai-e  also  grown  quite  largely 
CI  the  rivers  and  in  moist  soils  along  the  foothills.  There  are  sev- 
SCi^ties^Jown.  The  currant  is  lar'gely  used  for  dessert,  tarts,  and 
for  jelly  and  jam.  ,,,,,,,,,,. 

(Bt'6ea  grosiularia.) 
Th,  moaebetrv  is  a  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  ot  varioM  part« 
„,^E„r  S  tSng  Grea/Britaio.  It  thrive,  well  » '^LftoleS 
S,e  coast  counties  and  along  the  rivers  and  foothil  s.  It  =?=™ "?  'W ' 
rcod  climate  to  do  well.  The  fruit  is  very  popular,  and  is  valuable  in 
I  green  or  ripe  state  tor  cooking,  bottUng,  or  preserving. 

STRA-WBEERY. 

The  strawberry  is  a  native  ot  the  temperate  latitudes  of  both  hemi- 
spheres of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America.  .  This  berry  is  the 
most  delicious  and  the  most  wholesome  of  all  berries,  and  the  most 
Snsively  cultivated!  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  an  orchard 
a^vSherc  in  ?he  State'that  h.;  not  a  patch  »' .  •'™",^7 ^''T  "Ji't 
the  home  table  is  supplied.  The  fruit  is  umversally  favored,  and  IB 
Sways  held  in  high  esteem.  The  fruits  are  used,  as  it ;»  well  known 
iSripe  in  various  ways,  principally  for  dessert,  but  also  for  cookmg 
and  preserving. 

MULBERRY. 
(Jforut.) 

The  mulberry  is  a  hardy  deciduous  tree,  and  thrives  well  throughout 
the  sSa"      The  first  mullirry  trees  introduced  were  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 
eeding  .  Ikiorms.    In  recent  years  most  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
trS  sorts  have  been  introduced,  and  all  do  remarkably  well     The 
terK  most  of  these  sort,  attain  a  remarkable  sue,  and  are  of  e«.l- 

lent  flavor. 

CaANBEBRY. 

(fhyeocotia  macrocarput.^ 
Th.  cranberry  is  a  trailing  shrub— a  native  of  Europe,  North  Asia, 
and  NorOi  Sica.  It  is  a  pla"'  ">«*  S^""  ■"  """^n  '"".I;  ^  "" 
"fy  liSeCperiments  h.v'e  been  tried  in  i%™"SS°° Ce";:  5 
on  'bottom  lands  which  the  water  covers  for  a  tew  inche..  The  e'per 
ment.  have  so  far  not  proved  commercially  successful  but  the  iruit 
produced  in  the  State  has  been  pronounced  good.  M»'«  «'fn*;» 
L[»riments  will  have  to  be  made  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions. 
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CHERIMOYER,    OK   CU8TARD   APPLE. 

{Anona  cherimolta.) 

The  cherimoyer  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  does  remarkably  well  in  this 

State,  eepecially  in  the  southern  part,  but  requires  sheltered  situations. 

It  is  a  handsome  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  quite  odd,  but  sweet  and  pleasant 

to  the  taste. 

ALLIGATOR   PEAR. 

{Persta  gratittima.) 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  does  exceedingly  well  in  this 

State.     The  tree  seems  to  be  suited  to  the  difl'erent  conditions,  but  gives 

better  results  in  sheltered  localities. 

GRANADILLA. 
(Paasifiora  edutis.) 
The  granadilla  is  a  species  of  passion  vine,  bearing  edible  fruits,  and 
is  very  ornamental. 

MEDLAR, 
(JHespAtlnj  germmilcui.) 

The  medlar  grows  and  does  well  in  most  all  parts  of  the  State,  but 
the  tree  is  planted  more  for  ornament  than  for  its  fruit. 

MELON   SHRtlB. 
(Solanum  muricaium.  ayn.  gualemalenie.} 
A  small  shrub,  a  native  of  Guatem  ala,  bearing  a  yellow  fruit,  splashed 
with  violet,  with  a  strong  melon  taste.     The  plant  is  very  easily  propa- 
gated, and  does  well  where  there  are  no  harsh  frosts. 

CHAYOTA,  OH  CHtEHO. 
(Seehium  edufc.) 
This  plant,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was  introduced  from  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  plant  bears  an  edible  fruit,  which  is 
considered  wholesome,  and  thrives  well  in  different  portions  of  the  State. 
The  root  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  somewhat  resembling  a  yam,  and  is 
valuable  as  food  for  stock.     The  fruit  resembles  the  vegetable  marrow. 

TOMATO. 
{Lyeopersicum  etmtltTitum.y 
Native  of  South  America.  The  tomato  is  extensively  grown  through- 
out the  State.  The  plant  thrives  almost  everywhere,  but  requires  a  rich 
soil  to  give  best  returns.  California  canned  tomatoes  are  now  known 
the  world  over,  and  the  industry  is  one  of  no  little  importance.  ITie 
pack  now  aggregates  over  300,000  cases  yearly. 

CAPE   GOOSEBERRY, 

{Phy salts  edtiHs.) 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru.     It  grows  and  fruits  most  everywhere 

where  the  tomato  thrives.    The  fruit  is  used  in  cookery,  and  for  preserves. 
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BAMBOO   CANE. 

(BomftuJO.) 

Bamboo  is  native  of  Ada.     It  grows  very  well  In  most  p.rts  of  the 

qtate  in  moist  soils,  or  where  irrigalion  is  praot.eed.     The  plant  i.  very 

„„amental,  and  the  eane  is  valuable  for  hedge,  and  other  purposes. 

The  plant  grows  to  a  great  height. 

TUNA, 

This  plant  was  used  in  the  early  days  for  hedges  and  many  are  yet 
to  be  seen  around  the  Missions.  The  fruit  has  a  delicious  flavor.  It  is 
used  by  some  people  for  jeUies,  to  which  purpose  it  is  weU  adapted.  In 
the  early  times  it  met  with  great  favor. 

SPANISH   BAVOMET. 

There  are  three  species  of  this  plant  indigenous  to  California.  It  is 
jrown  on  the  plains-in  the  deserts  extending  into  Arisona.  This  plant 
has  a  commercial  value  in  its  fiber,  from  which  cordage  and  paper  are 
made, 

PAMPAS  OKASS. 
(G'jnerium  orjmtfum.) 
This  highly  ornamental  grass  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Careful 
selection  of  seedlings  and  cultlvaBon  has  produced  varieties  that  are 
Remarkable  for  thei?  si.e  and  rich  cream  tint  of  the  plumes,  altogether 
different  from  the  original  stock.  A  very  large  acreage  is  planted  in  this 
S,  and  the  plumes  are  shipprf  largely  to  the  EaBtern  States  and 
Europe. 

NEW    ZEALANn   FLAX. 

{Pkormium  tenaz.) 

Native  of  New  Zealand.     This  plant  th"ves  luxuriantly  m  all  parte 

of  the  State.     The  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  and  from  the  liber  ot  wbicJi 

strong  cordage  can  be  manufactured. 

COTTON. 
{Gossypinm.) 
This  fiber  plant  grows  and  does  remarkably  well  In  California,  espe- 
cially where  irrigat^n  is  practiced     Extensive  plantations  have  b«n 
made  in  difTerent  localities,  and  the  quality  of  the  fiber  has  been  pro- 
nounced superior  to  that  of  the  Southern  States. 

FLAX. 

(Linum  uaitotMsimitm.) 

This  fiber  plant  is  cultivated  extensively  throughout  the  State  for 

seed,  and  does  remarkably  well,  yielding  good  returns  as  a  paying  crop. 

HEMP, 
(Cannabis  sativa.) 
Hemp  is  a  native  of  North  India  and  Persia.     It  is  an  a,nnual  plant, 
growing  to  a  height  of  sii  to  eight  feet,  but  in  rich  soils  attains  a  much 
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greater  height.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  this 
plant  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  and  it  does  quite  well,  but  more 
experiments  are  required  to  test  its  commercial  value. 

JUTE. 
ICor chorus  capiulari.) 

This  fiber  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  India.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  many  portions  of  the  State. 
It  grows  well,  but  so  far  has  not  attained  the  height  it  does  in  Calcutta! 
It  does  best  on  marshy  lands. 

KA.MIB. 

fBoehmeria  nivea.) 

Extensive  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  this  impor- 

-  tant  plant,  and  has  proved  itself  well  adapted  to  this  State.     It  is  a 

native  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,     From  ramie  a  fiber  is  extracted 

which,  upon  proper  management,  can  be  put  to  almost  unlimited  uses 

for  manufacturing  purposes, 

HOP  PLANT, 
{Heraalui  lupulut.) 
This  dicecious  perennial  plant  is  indigenous  in  temperate  Europe  and 
North  America.  It  thrives  wonderfully  well  in  this  State,  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  low  or  moist  lands.  The  culture  of  the  hop 
is  carried  on  very  extensively,  and  from  which  handsome  returns  are 
netted  to  the  growers. 

ALFALFA. 

(Medicago  saliva.) 
A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  This  plant  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  valuable  forage  plant  in  the  world.  It  is  the  beat  of  all  forage 
plants  for  a  drought,  its  roots  penetrating  the  soil  to  a  great  depth.  It 
has  proved  a  priceless  boon  upon  the  naturally  moist  or  irrigated  lands 
of  the  State. 

GINGER. 

(Zingiber  officinaU.') 

The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  a  jointed  root,  or  rhizome,  which 

throws  up  numerous  reed-like  stems  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 

with  long,  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves.     The  plant  grows  and  does  very 

well  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 

MUSTARD. 

(Sinapis  nigra,) 

Mustard  is  extensively  grown  in  California.     Numerous  species  are 

cultivated,  and  especially  this  vai-iety,  which  yields  the  most  pungent 

mustard,  and  is  therefore  mostly  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  that 

condiment. 

CASTOK-OIL   PLANT. 

iR6cinus  commnriu.) 

This  plant  has  been  grown  in  different  parts  of  California  for  many 

years.     It  is  a  tender  plant,  easily  destroyed  by  frosts.     It  makes  strong 

growth,  and  produces  seed  the  same  year,  from  which  castor  oil  is  made. 
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TOBACCO. 

iNicotiana  tabaccum.) 

The  tobacco  plant  has  been  extensively  grown  In  this  State,  and 

thrives  well  almost  every.here.     Extensive  pUnting.  have  been  made, 

from  which  have  been  derived  good  paying  returns. 

pYRETHEnM. 
I^FyrethTum  cineraraifolium.) 
This  plant,  a  native  of  Dalmatla,  is  extensively  giown  in  Calitornia 
The  product  made  from  it  is  used  as  an  insecticide,  and  is  especially 
used  against  household  pests,  for  which  purpose  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
Cd  !n  the  market  under  different  brands.  The  plant  thrives  and 
does  well  in  most  portions  of  the  State. 

OPIUM    POPPY. 
{Papaver  loimiifirum.) 
Native  of  Asia.     This  plant  thrives  wonderfully  well  in  most  parts  of 
the  State,  but  as  yet  has  only  been  grown  for  ornament.     It  is  from  this 
plant  that  opium,  a  drug,  is  manufactured. 

BLACK   WATTLE. 
(Acaeia  deoitrrens.) 

This  valuable  tree  is  a  native  of  Australia  and  JM™' "»»/"'»"? 
well  n  California.  The  tree  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  has  a  com- 
mercial value  in  its  bark,  which  is  used  for  tanning  purposes. 

CORK  OAK. 
{Quercae  tuber.) 
The  corktree  (or  cork  oak)  ie  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
has  teen  grown  in  this  Stat,  for  «,.eral  years.  It  thrives  and  does 
?emaSlVwell.  There  have  been  exhibited  at  different  fair,  sections 
of  hS  from  which  cork  is  manufactured,  of  two  to  four  mches  thick, 
and  the  cork  has  been  pronounced  of  superior  quality. 

SUGAR  CANE. 
(anwftaruTO  offioinarum.) 
This  is  the  sugar  cane  of  commerce,  and  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  plant  thrivis  exceedingly  well  in  ?>"',■'"  The  c^ii^vo'tl; 
neciallv  along  the  rivers  and  in  irrigated  sections.  The  quality  ol  tne 
?ane  "L  been  prononnoed  excellent,  and  especially  the  higher  percent- 
age of  saccharine  which  it  has  developed. 

SUGAR  BEET. 
(Sela.) 
The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  is  no  longer  an  experimenti  large  plan- 
tatlns  °  .  to  be  seen  I  Santa  Cru.,  Alameda,  and  Sa"  frnardino 
Coun  ies  Sugar  from  sugar  beets  is  now  manufactured  in  the  State 
eitensTvelv  and  the  industry  has  become  of  great  importance.  Three 
large  SSishments  have  beln  built  to  process  the  beet,  that  ate  grown; 
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in  fact,  California  ia  to-day  the  largest  producer  of  beet  sugar  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PLANTS. 

The  following  commercial  plants  have  been  planted  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  as  an  experiment  and  for  ornament.  While  some  of  them 
are  not  profitable  to  grow,  yet  it  proves  their  adaptability  to  our  soil  and 
climate: 

Fennel  {fceniculum  vulgare). — Native  of  the  warm -temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves. 

Campiiok  {camphora  officinalia). — Native  of  China  and  Japan;  makes 
fine  growth. 

Broom  Corn  {sorghum  dura). — Native  of  India;  does  well  and  is  largely 
grown, 

INDL4.N  Millet  {sorghum  vulgaris).— Na.tive  of  the  West  Indies;  does 
remarkably  well  and  ia  largely  grown. 

Sl'nflower  {helianthus  annum). — Native  of  Mexico;  thrives  exceed- 
ingly well  and  is  largely  grown.  The  seed  is  used  to  feed  poultry,  and 
can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  oil. 

Rape,  ob  Colza  {brassica  napus-campestris). — Native  of  India;  quite 
hardy. 

Fendqeeek  {trigonella  jtenumffrxcum). — Native  of  India. 

Licorice  {glycyrrhita  j(i(i6m).— Native  of  south  of  Europe,  Hungary, 
and  China.  This  plant  thrives  well  in  different  portions  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  with  long  roots,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
small  bluish  flowers.  Licorice  roots  have  been  exhibited  at  different 
fairs,  and  have  been  pronounced  of  superior  quality. 

Nutmeg  {myristica  fragrans). — Native  of  Sumatra  and  Madagascar. 

Coffee  {coffeaarabica). — The  cofiee  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Abyssinian 
Mountains,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia,  Java,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  plant  grows  and  thrives  very  well  in  a  few  frostless 
portions  of  this  State,  in  sheltered  situations.  Experiments  in  its  propa- 
gation are  now  being  made  on  a  larger  scale,  especially  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  experts  as  possess- 
ing the  requisite  conditions  and  climate  suitable  for  its  culture. 

Tea  {thea  sinensis). — The  tea  plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  a  shrub 
growing  to  a  height  of  five  to  six  feet,  with  leaves  about  three  inches  in 
length.  Tea  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  capable  of  enduring  great  differences 
of  temperature.  It  has  been  planted  in  California  only  as  an  experi- 
ment and  for  ornament.  The  plant  does  well  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
and  will  grow  on  most  any  soil.     The  plant  is  very  ornamental. 

Rice  {oryza  soK™).— This  important  grain  is  a  native  of  eastern  Asia, 
and  was  cultivated  in  China  2,800  years  B.  C.  It  is  the  staple  food  of 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Experiments  in  nee  culture 
have  been  tried,  along  the  rivers  and  marshy  lands,  with  somewhat  sat- 
isfactory results.     The  plant  is  very  hardy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   WILD    FRDITS    OP   CAXIFORNIA. 

E'SStoSS  Si  l,SeSt™  tolffi  sSte,  and  derate,  the  mo.t  ,ucce..!ul  looJ  p~- 
ticea.— B.  M.  Leiong,  Secretary.] 

The  ivild  ftuiffi  of  Calitotnii  «re  numetoua,  and  for  the  most  part 
oecnliar  to  the  region,  being  eitlier  of  local  geriera  or  loca  specie,  ol 
E  widely  distributed  genera.  Very  few  are  ident.oal  with  the  w  d 
Sits  common  to  great  areas  of  the  continent.  For  tb,9  reason  onr  wild 
Suits  constitute  a  yery  interesting  sub  ect  for  botanical  stndy,  and  they 
frrnow  perhaps  more  widely  than  eyer  before,  attracting  the  attention 
S  botanical  pomologists.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
pomology  or  horticulture,  our  wild  fruits  cannot  be  claimed,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  attained  any  very  great  importance. 

A  few  fruits,  as  will  be  noted  further  on,  have  demonstrated  their 
culinary  or  household  value,  and  are  locally  sought  for,  but  none  have 
any  notable  commercial  valoe.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  most  delicious  wild  fruits  are  very  exacting  iii  their  choice  cl 
conditions,  and  cannot  be  moved  far,  even  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
State,  and  presumably  would  not  take  kindly  to  longer  journeys. 

Another  reason  why  we  have  made  little  of  our  own  wild  species  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  climate  favors  the  superior  growth  of  the  best 
improved  fruits  of  nearly  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore,  we  have  little 
occasion  tor  recourse  to  the  improvement  of  local  wild  fruits  because  of 
superior  hardiness  and  adaptation,  as  ha,  been  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Neither  fruit  planters  nor  propagators  have  given  any 
special  attention  to  the  wild  growths,  either  for  fruit  or  for  stocks 
although  a  beginning  has  been  made  m  both  these  directions,  which 
may  ultimatelj  attain  importance.  For  this  reason  our  notes  upon 
California  wild  fruits  will  be  a  combination  of  botanical  allusions  and 
utility  records,  with  only  an  occasional  reference  to  cultivation.  Ihe 
horticulture  of  California  wild  fruits  is  a  thing  ot  the  future. 

The  distribution  of  our  wild  fruits  is  determined  by  limita-tions  oi 
areas  of  similar  climatic  conditions.  These  are  well  outlined  m  other 
parts  of  this  volume.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  Iruits  are 
most  abundant  in  foothill  and  mountain  regions,  and  that  our  great 
valleys  have  always  been  practically  destitute  of  them,  except  along 
stresm  borders.  These  fruits  are  most  abundant  m  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  but  some  esist  throughout  the  State,  usually  thriving 
at  higher  elevations  as  they  proceed  southward. 

OREGON  CRABAPPI-E. 
(Malui  riimlaris.') 
This  fruit,  though  more  abundant  in  the  more  northeriy  regions  of 
the  coast,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  found  in  the  northweslcounties  of 
this  State.  It  ohooaes  a  moist  situation,  becomes  a  tree  lo  to  25  icet 
high,  shows  white  bloom,  and  red  or  yellow  oblong  fruit,  about  half  an 
inSh  long.  The  flavor  is  rather  acid,  but  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  In- 
dians and  was  sometimes  used  for  jelly-makmg  by  eariy  settlers. 
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WILD   PLUM, 

(JVunu)  lubcordala.) 
This  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  wild  fruits 
Even  now,  when  the  plum  varieties  of  all  the  world  have  been  iiitr(v 
duced,  residentB  in  some  of  the  Sierra  regions,  where  an  excellent  vari- 
ety (KeUoggii)  abounds,  prefer  it  to  the  cultivated  fruit,  both  for  eating 
and  preserving.  * 

The  typical  species  is  widely  distributed  over  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  State,  and  is  a  low  shrub  with  white  bloom  and  fruit  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  of  red  color  and  inferior  pulp.  The  better  variety 
has  a  narrower  range,  forms  a  larger  shrub,  and  bears  a  yellow  fruit 
larger  and  better  than  the  typical  species.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  this  variety  by  cultivation  and  selection  of  seedUngs 
and  the  results  are  promising,  as  fruit  has  been  shown  at  our  fairs  nota- 
bly better  than  the  wild  gatherings.  The  roots  have  also  been  used  to 
sonie  extent  as  stocts,  but  seem  to  possess  no  marked  advantage.  Mr. 
Felix  Gillet,  of  Nevada  City,  reports  that  grafting  an  improved  plum 
on  the  wild  stock  seems  to  cause  the  root  to  grow  to  much  greater  size 
than  natural  to  it.  Observation  upon  grafted  and  non-grafted  seedhngs 
in  the  same  nursery  row  convinced  him  of  this  behavior.  '  Other  exper- 
imenters have  condemned  the  stock  because  of  dwarfing  and  suckering. 

In  early  days  the  wild  plums  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  mountains 
were  largely  made  use  of  and  are  highly  praised  by  pioneers. 


{NjittaUia  ceraH/ormis.) 

This  fruit  is  sometimes  called  the  "  California  false  plum."     It  has  a 

,    plum-like  form,  and  is  of  a  rich,  blue-black  color,  but  is  bitter,  though 

not  disagreeable  to  birds  and  animals,  which  feed  upon  it.     The  white 

bloom  of  the  shrub  has  an  almond  odor.     Used  as  a  stock,  the  plum 

varieties  grafted  upon  it  have  been  dwarfed. 

WILD  CHERBIES. 
((ferosioap.) 

Quite  a  group  of  wild  fruits  come  under  this  generic  grouping,  and 
they  have  marked  and  widely  different  characteriatics.  One  ( Cerasus 
demissa)  closely  resembles  the  Eastern  chokecherry,  and  bears  its  round, 
red,_or  dark  purple  fruit  on  a  raceme.  This  species  has  proved  of  some 
utility  both  for  its  fruit  and  as  a  stock  for  grafting  in  early  days  when 
better  cherry  stock  was  not  available.  Another  species  (Oerasua  Uid- 
folia)  has  evergreen  foliage,  and  is  a  useful  hedge  plant. 

Of  species  bearing  fruit  in  umbels,  or  true  cherry  style,  we  have  two. 
Cerasus  emarginata  makes  a  handsome  tree,  sometimes  30  feet  high, 
but  its  oval,  dark  red  fruit  is  quite  bitter  and  astringent.  The  other 
species  {GeTasus  Califomica)  bears  bright  red  fruit  intensely  bitter. 

CALIFORNIA    GRAPE. 

(  Viti»  Califomica.) 

Along  our  streams  the  native  grapevine  attains  large  size  and  fniits 

freely,  the  fruit  resembling  the  "frost  grape"  of  the  East.    The  vine 

frequently  covers  and  sometimes  kills  large  trees  with  the  density  of  its 
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fiiliaffe  Some  variation  is  reported  in  the  species,  but  it  is  possible  that 
Innie  of  the  better  kinds  are  seedlings  from  some  imported  species,  bird 
laiited  The  species  has  attained  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  phyl- 
foxera-resisting  root  for  grafting,  but  it  has  proved  exacting  m  its  choice 
of  soils  and  situations,  and  otherwise  not  desirable,  and  some  Eastern 
species  are  now  relied  upon  for  this  service. 

ELDERBERRY. 
(3ambusus  glauca.) 
The  elderberry  makes  a  fine  tree  in  California,  sometimes  20  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and  with  a  trunk  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.     The 
fruit  is  borne  in  large  quantities  and  is  used  to  some  extent. 

RASPBERRIES. 
(B,<6.,s  sp.) 

In  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  a  scarlet  hemi- 
SDberical  berry  of  pleasant  flavor  which  is  called  "  thimble  berry  {Eubus 
vamkorus).  It  seems  to  have  an  advantage  over  a  variety  (mlutiniis)  of 
the  same  species  which  is  found  near  the  coast  and  has  a  dry,  insipid 
fruit  Another  raspberry,  which  is  found  in  all  hilly  and  mountainous 
regions,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  is  Rubus  leucodermts.  It 
resembles  the  black  cap  raspberry  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  except  that  it 
has  yellowish-red  fruit.  This  fruit  is  quite  largely  gathered  for  domestic 
uses,  and  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  plants, 

SALJtOS  BERRY. 
(RitiitJ  spectabilis.) 
The  beauty,  size,  and  delicious  flavor  of  this  fruit  are  highly  com- 
mended by  all  who  have  enjoyed  it  in  the  upper  coast  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia and  farther  northward.  The  plant  makes  a  strong  bush,  five  to 
ten  feet  high,  and  it  delights  in  woods  and  shady  banks  oi  streams. 
The  praise  of  all  who  know  the  fruit  has  led  to  frequent  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  plant  to  warmer  and  drier  parts  of  the  State,  but  such  efforts 
have  thus  far  uniformly  failed. 

WILD   BLACKBERRY. 
{Eubv!  titi/olius.) 

This  fruit  should  perhaps  be  called  a  "dew  berry,"  as  it  has  trailing, 
or,  at  most,  but  partially  raised  stems,  which  extend  from  five  to  twenty 
feet.  The  plant  occurs  abundantly  on  banks  of  streams  and  other  suf- 
ficiently moist  locations  both  in  the  coast  and  interior  regions  of  the 
State,  and  the  fruit  has  been  held  in  high  repute  ever  since  pioneer 
days.  In  some  parts  the  crop  is  considerable,  and  is  turned  to  some 
commercial  account.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  black,  and  sweet.  The  species 
is  variable,  and  the  anomaly,  a  wMte  blackberry,  has  been  reported  from 
Del  Norte  County. 

WILD    STR.iWBERRIES. 
{Fragaria  sp.) 

We  have  in  California  two  Eastern  species:  Fragaria  vesra  and  F. 
Virginiana.     Thus  far  these  have  only  been  reported  from  locahties  in 
the  Sierra  mountain  region.     Another  has  been  found  identical  witlf  a 
5-  "C 
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South  American  species,  Chilensis,  and  it  occurs  along  the  coast,  where 
the  fi-uit  is  esteemed,  and  is  sometimes  abundant  enough  to  gather  in 
quantity.  A  fourth  species  is  local,  and  is  named  CaUfornica.  It  bears 
a  small  rouud  fruit  and  is  partial  to  the  coast  region.  Recently  some 
cultural  attention  has  been  given  to  the  wild  strawberry,  and  a  variety 
worthy  of  propagation  is  reported  by  two  gi-owera  resident  in  the  Sierra 
region. 

WILD  GOOSEBEKBIES   ASD   CURRANTS. 
{Ribes  sp.) 

Some  of  our  currant  species  are  achieving  quite  a  reputation  abroad 
as  ornamental  shrubs,  but  they  bear  insipid  fruit.  The  fruit  of  Ribes 
tenuifiorum  is,  however,  more  agreeable,  and  is  esteemed  by  dwellers  in 
its  region,  which  is  the  mountain  region  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
State.  We  also  have  a  species  (bracteosum)  which  has  something  of  the 
black  currant  flavor  and  a  fair-sized  fruit. 

There  are  also  several  species  of  Ribes  which  are  classed  with  the 
gooseberries,  but  only  three  bear  edible  fruit.  One  of  these  {Ribes 
divaricatum.)  is  peculiar  to  this  coast;  another  {Ribes  oxyacanthoides) 
occurs  at  an  elevation  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  thence  extends  eastward 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  berries  are  small  to  medium,  of 
pleasant  flavor,  and  well  armed  with  spines.  Another  species  {Ribes 
quercetomm)  is  common  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Kern  Counties,  resem- 
bles the  flavor  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry,  and  is  free  from  spines, 

CRANBERRIES. 

(Faccini«m  Bp.) 
We  have  several  species  belonging  to  the  same  botanical  genus  as  the 
Eastern  cranberry,  hut  quite  different  from  it  both  in  growth  of  plant 
and  character  of  fruit.  The  fruit  of  two  species  is  reddish,  but  insipid. 
Other  species  have  dark  blue  or  purple  fruit.  Some  of  these  are  locally 
esteemed,  and  the  argument  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  cranberry  of 
commerce  would  succeed.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  situa- 
tions in  which  these  plants  thrive  are  not  at  all  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  bog  cranberry. 

OTHER   BERRIES. 

There  are  many  small,  wild  fruits  which  are  commonly  designated 
as  berries,  which  are  of  considerable  botanical  interest.  The  fruit,  too, 
may  be  said  to  be  edible,  judging  by  the  taste  of  Indians,  birds,  and 
wild  beasts,  but  which  are  not  likely  to  be  much  more  than  ornamental 
in  the  eyes  of  white  people.     They  may  be  briefly  enumerated: 

The  "manzanita"  {Arctostaphylos  manzanita) ,  Xh^  "little  apple"of 
the  Spaniard,  hears  a  rather  dry  but  sub-acid  fruit. 

The  "bear  berry"  {Arclostaphylos  uvauTsi)  is  esteemed  by  Indians 
both  as  food  and  medicine. 

The  "aalal"  {two  species  of  GauUheria),  small  fruit,  either  red  or 
purple,  is  also  a  favorite  of  the  aborigines. 

Of  "barberries"  we  have  three  species  of  herberis.  One,  aquifnlmm, 
is  called  the  "false  Oregon  grape,"  chiefly  notable  for  its  handsome 
bloom,  which  has  been  chosen  the  State  flower  of  Oregon.  Another 
species  {nervosa)  has  a  larger  fruit,  which  is  esteemed  in  cookery;  and  a 
third  species  {pinnata)  bears  a  small,  pleasant-flavored  fruit. 
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Our  "service  berry"  (Amdanchter  alnifolia)  is  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  purple  color.  ,   ,      ■,■ 

The  "  lemon  berry"  is  a  fruit  of  Rhus  tnUgnfoha,  and  is  coated  with 
„n  acid  exudation  which  is  said  to  dissolve  in  water  and  make  a  pleas- 
J^t  drink.    The  fruit  of  Rhus  lobata  is  said  to  have  both  a  sweet  and  an 

^'^The'^heiries  of  the  "toyon"  or  "toUon"  (HetewmeUs  arbutifoUa) ,  oi 
"California  holly,"  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  Indians,  but  they  serve  the 
white  people  a  better  purpose  in  Christmas  decorations  . 

The  "iuiube"  of  commerce  {ZUyphw  jujuba)  has  a  local  relative  m 
zdyphus  parryi,  which  is,  however,  dry  and  mealy,  rather  than  juicy. 

WILD   NUTS   OF   CALIFORXIA. 

The  wild  nuts  of  California  are  of  very  little  commercial  importance. 
The  wild  almond  (Amyfidalus  Andersonii)  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  only  of  botanical  interest,  and  little  more  can  be  said 
of  the  California  filbert  ( Corylus  rosirala),  which  has  none  of  the  quality 
of  ie  improved  filberts  nor  even  of  the  wild  hazelnut.  .  Our  chestnut 
{Castanopsis  chrysophylla)  has  a  sweet  kernel,  but  a  hard  ^^11  a  most 
ike  a  hazelnut.  Our  native  walnut  {Juglans  Cahformca)  is  better  m 
flavor  than  the  Eastern  black  walnut,  but  its  hard  shell  makes  it  ol 
little  commercial  account  in  competition  with  better  cultivated  nuts    _ 

The  one  native  nut  which  is  regularly  sold  in  the  local  market  is 
the  "  pinenut"— seeds  of  several  species  of  Pacific  Coast  pines.  Iheir 
flavor  is  somewhat  resinous,  but  ia  agreeable.  ,  ^,     t 

The  seeds  of  two  species  of  palms,  Washingionm  Jihfera  and  the  Lower 
California  Erythea  armata,  are  sought  for  by  the  Indians  who  aJso  eat 
the  sweetish  fruit  of  the  Yucca  baccata,  which  somewhat  resembles  m 
shape  the  banana,  and  in  flavor  the  fig.  ■        .  n  vfr..^\.  ^aVa 

The  Indians  also  use  the  acorns  of  several  species  of  California  oaks 
as  food,  extracting  the  bitterness  by  soaking  m  water  and  then  mating 
a  rude  bread  of  the  acorn  meah 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE   COUNTIES   OF   THE    STATE. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 
Alameda  County  fronts  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  lies  opposite 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Contra.  Costa  County,  on  the  east  by  San  Joaquin  County  south  by 
Santa  Clara  County,  and  west  along  its  entire  length  by  the  hay  of  San 
Francisco.  Its  area  is  737  square  miles,  or  512,000  acres,  lor  a  dis- 
tance of  36  miles,  Alameda  County  fronts  upon  the  bay,  with  an  average 
"idth  of  25  miles,  extending  to  and  beyond  the  summit  of  the  Contra 
Coata  Hills,  comprising  numerous  beautiful  valleys,  bf'des  the  broad 
■Mameda  Valley,  which  last  is  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Contra  Costa  Hills  on  the  other,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  State.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  smaller  valleys  are  Livermore,  Sunol,  Castro,  Amador,  and  JWoraga, 
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all  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  most  productive  soila,  where  flourish 
the  grape,  olive,  fig,  orange,  and  most  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  and 
beautified  with  perennial  flowers.  The  Contra  Costa  Hills,  themselves, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  time  ia  not  far 
distant  when  the  whole  range  of  hills  will  be  covered  with  the  beauti- 
ful trees. 

The  principal  stream  in  this  county,  Alameda  Creek,  rises  in  the 
Mount  Diablo  range,  near  Livemiore  Pass,  and  running  through  a 
eafion  in  the  Contra  Costa  range,  empties  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  sup- 
plying  water  power  for  several  mills  on  the  way.  It  is  also  navigable 
for  schooners  and  light-draught  crafts  for  several  miles.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  creeks  crossing  the  county  and  emptying  into  the  ba^,  two  of 
which  furnish  water  for  the  city  of  Oakland.  By  the  construction  of  a 
high  dam  at  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  hills,  San  Leandro  Creek  is  made  to 
form  Lake  Chabot,  half  a  mile  in  width  by  2  miles  in  length,  and  280 
feet  in  its  deepest  part. 

The  range  of  hills,  as  has  been  stated,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  bay-front  of  the  county,  at  a  distance  from  the  bay  ranging  from  5 
to  10  miles,  reach  their  highest  altitude  at  Mission  San  Jose,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  county,  in  Mission  Peak,  the  highest  point  being 
2,275  feet  above  tide- water.  In  early  days  these  hills  were  covered  with 
giant  redwood  trees;  some  of  the  old  stumps  remaining  measure  from  6 
to  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  was  cut  away  by  the  early  pioneers, 
the  lumber  being  used  to  build  up  San  Francisco  in  the  palmy  days  of 
'49  and  'f)0,  until  scarcely  a  redwood  is  found  of  any  dimensions. 

The  country  around  Haywards  was  once  a  great  gi-ain -growing  region, 
but  its  special  adaptability  for  fine  fruits  is  causing  large  tracts  to  be 
set  out  in  orchards.  Even  now  this  district  is  one  of  the  great  fruit- 
raising  regions,  many  millions  of  pounds  being  annually  shipped. 

The  soils  of  this  county  that  are  immediately  along  the  bay  in  Ala- 
meda Valley  and  the  marshes  formed  by  the  overflow,  are  heavy,  but 
very  fertile  when  reclaimed.  Then  comes  a  broad  belt  of  rich,  black 
adobe.  This  belt  is  crossed  by  sedimentary  deposits  of  alluvial  land 
made  by  shifting  channels  of  streams  running  down  from  the  Coast 
Range.  In  the  Niles  region  are  lighter  loams.  About  Livermore  are 
uplands,  bench,  and  valley  lands.  Between  the  latter  two  classes  the 
difference  in  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  accounts  for  difference 
in  grape  crop.  l       -i       j 

Mission  San  Jose  is  characterized  by  gravelly,  upland,  adobe  sou,  and 
'    s  of  the  old  Mission  for  its  exemption 


was  evidently  chosen  by  the  ^^^.•.:^  ■^-  v.. r  - - 

from  frost,  caused  by  its  slight  elevation  above  the  surrounding  valleys 

At  Pleasanton  the  section  tributary  consists  of  agricultural  and  graz- 
ing lands.  The  soil  is  very  rich  sediment  bottom,  producing  hay,  grain, 
potatoes,  hops,  and  beets  in  abundance. 

At  Alvarado  the  surrounding  country  is  a  fine  farming  and  fruit 
region,  and  gardening  and  dairying  are  also  largely  carried  on.  The 
fertile,  alluvial  soil  of  the  country  about  is  finely  adapted  to  fruit 
growing. 

The  climate  of  Alameda  County  is  unsurpassed  for  equability  and 
salubrity,  never  reaching  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  the  nights  being 
always  cool-  Bordering  on  the  bay,  it  is  subject  to  frequent  fogs  during 
the  spring  months,  but  these  are  not  usually  dense  or  of  long  duration. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  chilly  winds  of  the  ocean  by  the  peninsula  of 
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a  n  Francisco  and  the  intervening  bay.  In  the  interior  the  climate  is 
fike  Sa  of  the  coast,  being  hotter  and  drier.  This  is  tr^^^^^^^P^-^^lly 
■Tnvermore  Valley.  The  highest  temperature  here  m  1891  was  but 
VHle  oTr  W,  and  the  rainfall  for  that  year  was  17.05  inches.  _ 
jittle  o^^/^A*  ,^i "  „„„ks  as  one  of  the  leading  fruit  counties  m  the 
State'  It  wao-  orthe  ?arUest  to  be  devctid  to  the  production  of 
^Suous  fruits  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
flSie  experiments  made  here  has  done  -«^^.^^han  anything  else  to 
.lurase  the  development  of  this  pursuit  m  other  parts  of  the  State. 
CSards  whTchLtend  all  the  way  from  Oakland  to  the  boundary 
!?SaSa  cTam  County,  occupying  the  wide  belt  of  alluvial  soil  between 
i  bay  shore  and  the  hills,  and  even  covering  those  hills  and  extending 

nLtlfe  valleys  beyond,  can  hardly  be  excelled  in  productiveness  by 
Siv  Sual  area  in  the  world.  Every  kind  of  fruit  and  vme  flourish  m 
Sis  Sunty.  Cherries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  are  shipped  to  other 
Srts  of  the  State.  In  the  production  of  cherries,  Alameda  stands  at 
Fhe  head     More  cherries  ai-e  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  from  this 

iSntv  than  from  all  other  parts  of  the  State.  Although  frui  growing 
trSnee  Seeame  a  fa voriti  industry  in  this  section,  the  grain  farmer 

ilTlS^fthe"  horticultural  growth  of  Livermore  Valley,  W.  P. 

'^S£'Vortiard"were  planted  from  time  to  time,  and  ..nsci- 
entbusly  neglected  all  the  time;  and  it  is  within  the  past  ten  years  that 
an  irch/rd  of  more  than  an  acre  or  two  conld  be  found  in  Murray  Town- 
Sr  We  have  to-day  upward  of  1,500  acres  of  commercial  orchard  all 
young.  ca?ed  for  properly,  and  protected  from  disease  and  the  assaults  of 

*"''These  plantings  have  mostly  been  made  with  a  clear  dj^'^e™'"^^'^*  ?f 
the  needs  of  the  various  fruits  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  climate  and  it 
therefore  probable  that  the  proportion  of  failures  will  ^e  less  than  is 
usual  in  inaugurating  an  industry  in  a  new  country  I  «"f  ^J,^^,^*!.  ^ 
prominent  orange  grower  at  Riverside  who  began  when  land  could  be 
bou.'ht  for  little  or  nothing,  say,  that  he  had  better  have  paid  *1, 000  an 
ac7e  and  had  it  with  the  experience  he  Lad  gained  m  planting  wrong 

""""Bur'fortunately,  there  was,  for  the  keen  men  who  were  our  first 
orchard  plaSers  for  profit,  an  infallible  guide  to  success.  At  tlus  day  it 
may  seem  strange  to  so  state  in  view  of  the  poor,  '^^^J'^"'? "J^^' !',^",'"; 
looking,  neglected  orchards  of  the  wheat  farmer  pointed  at  by  eveiy  one 
as  proS  that  fruit  growing  was  a  failure  m  this  valley..  Remnants  of 
the'se  orchards  still  'exist  il  favored  V'-^'^'R^fl'^n  Su  only  a  f ^^ 
vated,  entire  plantings  exist  and  bear  fruit.  B"t  generally  only  a  tew 
trees  remain  And  these  are  what?  The  pear,  the  almond  and  the 
apricot.  The  rest  are  either  dead  or  merely  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence.  Apple,  peach,  plum,  prune,  cherry  all  Yl%'T.n  ThMale 
neglect  and  bad  management,  only  these,  then,  being  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
Thfaruiondandpearproduceconsiderablefrnit  Th^apricotmissespr^^^ 
ing  and  is  sulky,  but  makes  a  large  tree  nevertheless.  There  ^^^J^f 
orchard  near  the  Martin  ranch,  7  miles  north  of  ^ivermoe  where  the 
trees  are  but  19  feet  apart,  have  never  been  P™f -^  «^ , ';'J^*^;^^^^^^^ 
twelve  years,  and  are  open  to  the  incursions  of  stock  Yet  the  pear  trees 
bear  heavily  every  year.     I  have  seen  barrels  of  frmt  on  a  smgle  tree 


,  single  tree. 
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"With  good  cultivation,  on  rich  soil,  the  pear  flourishes  here,  delight- 
ing in  our  dry  air,  which  represses  the  slug  and  prevents  mildew,  that 
enemy  of  the  seta  in  moist  climes.  The  fruit,  too,  is  large  and  firm 
and  will  stand  shipment,  while  that  grown  in  fogs  will  not. 

"  The  almond  has  been  largely  planted  here,  and  is  essentially  a  dry- 
air  tree.  It  is  later  in  coming  into  bearing  here  than  in  some  other 
localities,  but  is  a  heavy  producer  when  it  does  begin  hearing.  Mr, 
Hatch's  El  Primo  orchard,  planted  in  1886,  bears  its  first  fine  crop  this 
season,  though  the  trees  are  of  large  size.  No  insect  enemies  have 
appeared. 

"  The  apricot  hears  young,  makes  a  fine,  large  tree,  stands  erect  against 
the  wind,  and  unless  its  tendency  to  overbear  is  strongly  checked  by 
either  spartan  pruning  or  heroic  thinning,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  small. 

"  The  peach  does  well  here  in  protected  spots,  on  naturally  sub-irri- 
gated land. 

"  The  olive  thrives,  and  after  the  third  year  makes  a  vigorous  growth, 
bearing  in  the  sixth.  Its  productiveness  is  something  marvelous.  All 
the  Rock  importations,  and  several  others,  have  fruited  here.  All  bear 
regularly,  and  nearly  all  are  extremely  prolific.  The  tree  has  no  enemy 
here  but  the  twig  borer,  which  does  httle  harm. 

"The  White  Adriatic  fig  makes  a  good  growth  here,  but  the  first  crop 
is  small,  and  the  second  is  mostly  cut  off  by  the  frost.  Experiments  in 
cultivation  and  treatment  may  cure  the  defect.  It  has  no  enemy  but 
the  gopher. 

"  The  prune  la  not  a  success,  excepting,  perhaps,  on  the  moist  loam  land 
about  Pleasanton.  In  our  best  orchard,  the  fruit  inans  100  to  110  to  the 
pound — entirely  too  small.  This  tree  requu'es  fogs.  In  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  it  branches  out  like  an  apricot;  here  it  runs  up  like  a  cherry. 
This  close  habit  allows  the  sun  to  scald  the  bark,  and  the  tree  is  gone. 

"  The  cherry,  except  in  a  few  dry  spots,  is  practically  a  failure  for  the 
same  reasons. 

"The  apple  tree  planted  here  often  brought  the  woolly  aphis  from 
the  nursery;  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  our  dry  air  and  soil  do  not 
agree  with  the  tree. 

"Insect  enemies  are  not  numerous,  and  do  not  give  such  trouble  to 
the  fruit  grower  as  about  San  Francisco  Bay. 

"  The  pernicious  scale  has  often  been  introduced  here,  but  has  made  no 
headway,  being,  I  believe,  killed  by  our  dry  north  winds.  I  have  wit- 
nessed three  instances  of  the  destruction  of  the  scale  in  this  way,  and 
believe  that  whenever  it  is  exposed  to  the  direct  effects  of  this  wind  it 
is  destroyed.  What  this  means  to  the  orchardiat  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  fought  this  pest. 

"The  apricot  and  pear  do  best  on  our  heavier  and  richer  loams,  and 
light  alluvial  and  loose  gravelly  loams.  The  olive  thrives  best  on  deep, 
well-drained,  rich  vegetable  loams,  and  not  on  shallow  soils  and  rocks, 
as  is  often  stated. 

"In  fruit,  as  in  all  else,  we  attain  quality  rather  than  size,  though 
culture,  close  pruning,  and  thinning  will  give  us  this  quality  as  well." 

Very  little  irrigation  is  done  in  Alameda  County,  and  but  one  canal 
of  any  extent  is  found  here.  This  is  owned  by  the  Murray  and  Wash- 
ington M'ater  Ditch  Company,  is  5  miles  in  length,  and  is  assessed  at 
ifl,100. 

About  Newark  and  Alvarado  there  is  a  very  large  substratum  of 
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r7to  .tnSg     Th  "  S  a  pll.  Iw  on  foot  t.  supply  Oakl.Bd  with 
'"   Wrom  these  wells  by  means  of  large  pumps  and  a  reseivoii. 
„et  from  these  weus  u)  „a„cer   of  cherries,  apneots,  peaches, 

Alameda   IB   a   "'^   '"P.  f".  j.™  ™rt  of  which  find  a  market 
?'Ti  ■S.T.'LPsrS;kTa«d'"s  rjo''sr«>Vst^^  hut  the  peater 

'"  fl  shinoeT'to  Chicago  and  the  Ea.t.  The  greater  portion  » 
part  IS  ^'"I'P'"'™;,  i,  naeked  in  25  and  60-ponnd  boxes.  Much  of 
shipped  S««»-  ™'»  '•; /™J\^"^^  canneries  in  San  Francisco, 
SLTd?  .ndt„'"o'L''  ihSput  of  fruit  from  Alameda  County  for 

'-;cr%;f;r'it\krnTsC;Siy.«>.Xttr»m";^^ 

reported,  but  the  increased  prices  received  have  more  than  compensated 
for  the  shortage. 


ACSE*GE   SHD  VARIETY   OF   FaTilM  I«   AlA 

iBEA  Cod 

Trees. 

' 

Acre^ta 

Variety, 

Baarlus. 

Be^artns.        Total. 

Plant  of 

Apple - 

Apricot-- -- :::::::::::::::: 

435 
2,630 
1^743 
21 
32 
963 

ns 

1,860 
1,384 

i 

1 

1,087 

70 

428 
3 
5 

412 

23 

49 

& 

1 

505 
3,310 

*'a 

37 
1,375 
407 
2,391 
1,701 

1 
1 
12 

•■IS 

4 
1,343 

12 

230 
87 
2 
S 

157 

Fig 

Olive 

Peach -- 

Nectarine 

76 

&mmoA- -:::■-■-:::::::::■-"": 

225 

1 
2X 

1 

256 

Totals 

13,060 

3,354 

16,404 

1,273 

The  principal  fruit  soetion  of  Al.med.  is  found  '«"  f  l?™'**^';'^  Jf 

Irvington,  are  all  centers  of  important  fruit  regions. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

.Alpine  County  is  one  of  the  mountain  counties  "f  Cfl''"™.'' "-^^j^ 
principal  industries  are  mining  and  lumbering.  It  has  but  a  smiul 
SoSon  the  last  census  giving  it  at  667  Its  g^^Pl-f'l  \°7„^i 
itie,  are,  Mrth  the  State  of  Nevada,  east  «»»»■  ?»»">,  "'»"°g  S 
west  El  Dorado,  Amador,  and  Calaveras  «7°5•'^,/;»  •"';',  So 
square  miles,  or  533,000  acres.     Its  cultivated  lands  will  not  reach  1 ,0«0 
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The  county  ia  a  sueceasion  of  mountain  ranges,  with  high  and  precip- 
itous  peaks,  intersperaed  with  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  creeka,  and 
beautiful  valleys.  Silver  Mountain  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  county, 
having  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  The  town  of  Silver  Mountain  is  sit- 
uated at  or  near  the  base  of  this  mountain.  Round  Top  ia  another  one 
of  Alpine's  towering  peaks;  it  ia  10,600  feet  high.  There  are  numerous 
small  lakes  throughout  the  county,  the  waters  of  which  are  clear  and 
cold.  Many  of  them  contain  the  mountain  trout.  Of  these  are  Blue 
Lakea  and  Caples  Lakes,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  county 
ia  bountifully  supplied  with  brooka,  creeks,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  many 
of  them  heading  up  in  the  mountains,  fed  by  the  numerous  lakes  and 
the  melting  snow,  which  keeps  them  running  through  the  summer  aea- 
aon.  The  Carson  River  heads  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and 
flows  from  south  to  north  through  the  county.  It  is  fed  by  numerous 
streams,  viz.:  the  Eaat  Fork  of  Carson  River,  the  West  Fork  of  Carson 
River,  and  Wool,  Silver,  Monitor,  Smith,  Mogul,  and  Indian  Creeks. 

Among  the  mountains  are  numerous  valleys.  The  largest  and  moat 
noted  arer  Diamond,  Hermit,  Pleasant,  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity.  Dia- 
mond Valley  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  contains 
some  very  rich,  productive  ranches,  producing  wheat,  barley,  hay,  oats, 
and  potatoes.  The  three  sister  valleys  of  the  county — Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity — are  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  7,500  feet  above  sea-level.  These  valleys  are  inhabited  only 
during  the  summer  months,  and  then  by  atock  raisers  and  dairymen. 
The  dairy  interest  in  these  three  valleys  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
more  than  30,000  pounda  of  butter  of  an  excellent  quality  are  produced 
annually.  Pleasant  Valley  is  near  the  town  of  Markleeville,  where  con- 
siderable hay  is  cut  and  marketed  to  the  residents  thereabouts.  There 
are  many  other  small  valleys  throughout  different  parts  of  the  county, 
where  sheep  and  cattle  are  grazed  during  the  summer  season.  The 
nutritious  bunch  grass,  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  those  mountain- 
ous regions,  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  atock  fattens  very  rapidly 
upon  it. 

The  entire  western  section  of  the  county  is  a  wild,  mountainous 
region,  whose  grandeur  of  scenery  vies  with  the  Alpine  regions  of 
Europe.  From  November  till  late  in  June  the  region  is  wrapped  in  a 
mantle  of  snow,  varying  in  depth  froin  two  to  fifty  feet;  dnring  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  forms  a  vast  mountain  pasture  for  thousands 
of  sheep  and  cattle  that  are  driven  there  from  the  lowlands  of  the  State 
to  feed  during  summer  and  fall.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  this 
mountainous  region,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  and  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  is  covered  with  forests  of  heavy  and  valuable  timber.  All  the 
coniferous  trees  common  to  the  western  slope  gi-ow  to  a  large  size  on  all 
the  mountam  sides.  When  the  Comstock  was  in  its  zenith  the  wood 
and  lumber  business  of  the  county  was  quite  an  important  factor  in  its 
activity,  but  aince  the  decline  of  the  mines  there  this  branch  of  business 
has  been  greatly  crippled;  yet  there  are  annually  cut  from  15,000  to 
20,000  cords  of  wood  and  750,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  farming  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Upper  Carson,  Diamond,  and  Dutch  Valleys  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  industry.  In  the  elevated  valleys  among  the  mountains, 
summer  dairying  is  an  important  industry. 

The  many  beautiful  lakes  high  up  among  the  mountains  are  favorite 
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„mer  resorts.  The  Blue  Lakes,  especially,  are  becoming  a  famous 
'  ndm^ua  for  summer  pleasure-seekers.    In  many  parts  of  the  county 

'^^I^^^A^S^^:^^^  "--  -^  topography  would 
■.  Jicate  Tecidedly  alpine  in  character.  With  its  western  boundary  m 
hehigh  Sierra,  and  its  whole  area  in  the  mountains,  its  winters  are 
innu  and  rigorous,  and  its  snowfall  deep.  ,  c    ^■^         a 

Tn  the  valleys  ihe  soil  is  a  heavy  alluvium,  very  neb  and  fertile  and 
viewing  heavy  crops  where  properly  cultivated.  Bui  little  fruit  is 
;^nwii  in  this  county.  Some  very  excellent  apples  and  pears  are  pro- 
Sbu  owing  to  its  remoteness  from  market,  and  lack  o  transpor- 
Sn  facilHies,^ittle  finds  its  way  into  the  market,  the  entire  output 
being  used  for  home  consumption. 
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Some  little  irrigation  is  done  here,  and  a  number  of  ditches  diverting 
water  from  the  mountain  streams,  have  been  construeted.  Th™'.  ^"Y" 
over,  are  principally  for  mining  purposes.  They  aggregate  16  miles  m 
length  and  are  valued  at  $3,760. 


West  Caraon  Biver  Ditch  -. 

Deluclii  BeOS.  Ditch 

Diamond  Vsllsy  Ditcli 


AMADOR  cotnrrY. 

Amador  County  belongs  eiolu.ively  to  the  foothill  section,  and  l'"  "» 
area  of  650  Bquare  miles,  or  416,000  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Kl  Dorado,  south  by  Calaveras,  east  by  Alpine,  and  jest  by  San  Joa- 
quin County.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape  and  extends  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  Nevadi  range  to  the  Sacramento  Valley.     The  eastern 
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portion  is  very  narrow,  and  for  a  distance  of  25  or  30  milea  is  embraced 
within  the  upper  foothills  region,  having  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to 
4,000  feet  above  the  eea;  its  surface  is  rugged  and  broken,  the  streams 
finding  their  way  through  deep  canons,  and  the  mountains  are  well 
timbered.  The  rest  of  the  county,  or  lower  foothills  region,  is  hilly  and 
partly  timbered,  and  is  interspersed  ivith  numerous  fertile  valleys  vary- 
ing in  length  from  3  to  6  miles  and  in  width  from  2  to  3  miles.  lone 
and  Jackson  Valleys  are  each  12  or  15  miles  long  and  from  2  to  5  miles 
wide.  The  soil  is  a  red  loam,  more  or  less  gravelly,  with  a  scattered 
growth  of  oaks. 

The  county  has  a  length  from  west  to  east  of  about  SS  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  12  miles,  and  varies  in  altitude  from  335  feet  above 
ocean-level  at  lone  City  to  over  800  feet  in  the  northeastern  part. 

It  ia  difficult  to  describe  the  climate  of  Amador,  varying  as  it  does  in 
consonance  with  the  varying  topographical  features  of  the  county.  In 
the  lower  portions  the  summer  months  are  like  those  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley — the  days  usually  warm,  sometimes  hot,  with  breezes  in  the  after- 
noon and  cool  nights.  The  winter  months  are  pleasant,  with  occasional 
frosty  mornings  and  an  average  rainfall  the  same  as  Sacramento.  As  a 
higher  altitude  is  reached  a  different  climate  is  found;  cool  and  spring- 
like in  the  summer,  and  decidedly  wintry  in  the  winter  months,  with 
biting  frosts  and  heavy  falls  of  snow. 

The  average  rainfall  at  the  two  principal  points  in  Amador  County, 
from  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years,  is  as  follows: 
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The  soil  in  Amador  ranges  from  a  heavy  alluvium  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  county,  with  a  large  admixture  of  adobe,  through  the  redlands 
of  the  foothills,  to  a  gravelly  loam  in  the  higher  hills  and  the  granite 
formations  of  the  mountains. 

At  lone  the  soil  is  an  alluvial  deposit,  deep,  rich,  and  very  fertile. 
Advancing  toward  the  foothills  this  changes  to  the  red  adobe  character- 
istic of  the  whole  foothill  region  of  the  Sierra,  very  heavily  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  in  which  ia  found  some  of  the  best  fruit  land  of  the  State. 
In  the  higher  foothills  the  red  land  becomes  more  gravelly,  until,  as  it 
reaches  the  higher  altitudes,  rocky  would  better  describe  it.  Along  the 
Mokelumne  River  bottom,  where  the  beat  fruit  farms  are  found,  a  deep 
black  loam  prevails.  The  "Q"  Ranch,  the  principal  fruit  farm  of  Amador 
County,  is  planted  in  this  soil,  and  its  returns  are  very  large. 

Irrigation  is  not  needed  in  Amador,  but  as  one  of  the  results  of  early 
mining  operations  in  Amador,  the  county  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
canals  and  water  ditches,  which  can  be  utilized,  if  necessary,  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  These  canals  and  ditches  are  supplied  from  never-failing 
sources.  The  county  is  also  singularly  favored  in  the  matter  of  water 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  some  day  these  great  agents  of 
commerce  will  be  utilized.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  in  part  by  a  fork 
of  the  Cosumnes  River,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mokelumne  River. 
Numerous  creeks,  flowing  independently  of  these  rivers,  aid  in  supply- 
ing the  county  with  an  abundance  of  water.    There  are  several  canal 
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..pnis  which  supply  water  in  Amador  County,  but  the  greater  part  of 
'r  ^LT-  minine  mrposes  only,  and  some  are  dry  durn.g  the  irrigat- 
*rseason  The  fw^principal  Smpames  are  the  Blue  Lakes  Water 
1?^  l?nv  which  supplies  the  districts  of  Jackson,  Sutter  Creek,  and 
?Tdo7and  the  Campo  Seco  and  Mokelumne  HiU  Flume  Company, 
^SchsuppHes  the  districts  named  in  the  title.  These  are  both  mmmg 
t^rnrand  water  for  irrigation  is  supplied  mcidentally.  Where  the 
'^tr  ^'Sedfor  rrigation  purposes  the  orchardists  pay  25  cen  a  per 
SS  inch  for  a  twenty-foW  hours'  flow  and  it  is  used  about  four 
HmeB  in  the  season,  between  May  and  October.  _ 

*  Teveral  small  reservoirs  have  been  built  to  save  the  winter  water  and 
1  Sen  the  summer  tlow.  Of  these  one  is  at  the  New  York  Ranch,  one 
flinners  o™ar  Sutter  Creek,  one  near  Plymouth,  and  one  near 
Amador     These  are  all  of  small  capacity,  built  for  mining  purposes 

iv  ^nd  controlled  by  the  Blue  Lakes  Water  Company.    _ 
'"$Se  fo?Ci"table  lives  the  names  of  the  canals,  length  in  miles,  and 
their  assessed  valuation: 
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uesiaea  these  there  are  «  number  of  smaller  ditches  taken  direct  from 
the  rivers  by  farmers  living  along  their  courses. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  admirably  a^^P" . »»  f™" 
.rowL  The  s^ie  citrus  belt  traverses  this  count,  that  enriches  the 
noiSem  coSntie,  of  Butte,  Nevada  and  "--'■  »f  JXcedS 
and  lemons  of  remarkable  si^e  and  flavor  have  ^eon  pr»l»ced  here^ 
The  fruits  grown  in  Amador  .re  numerous  •»  .'"■»'?■  ™°/°™'l! 
peaches,  apples,  plums,  prunes,  grapes,  nectarines,  figs,  «nd  P»™; 
granatek  Grapes  of  .11  kinds  do  well,  and  some  ™'J  »""™'jf  "'i' 
currants  have  been  produced.  Nuts  do  well  also,  and  tl"  J°eli»^  ™ 
,mt,  almond,  chestnut,  hickory  nut,  '»  "°"S''»f '™i*°i,ff" 'a 
all  found  here  In  the  higher  foothills  apples  do  wonderiullj  wen, 
"ttin  a  gVe"!  size  and  fin!  flavor,  .nd  possess  very  superior  keeping 

'"^^Jfprincipal  fruit  sections  of  Amador  are  lone  ™l»y.»»  ™; 
ley  J.ikson  and  Sutter  Creek,  in  the  order  named.  Grapes  aie  the 
r.?;S  f  S  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  a.  '!;=?  t^"™  ti^n  Ato 
foothill  soil,  grow  without  irrigation,  and  require  httle  attei  t,on  Af  e. 
grapes  will  follow  peaches,  apples,  prunes,  plums,  •?""'?•  ^XVeTer 
;th?r  deciduous  fruU,  in  minor  quantities.  .  0\'«,\»f , "^.f  "A''^';^' 
grown  do  well,  but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  fruits  tor  com 
niercial  purposes  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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The  fruit  crop  of  Amador  this  season  has  been  very  light, 
in  moat  parts  did  not  yield  over  half  a  crop,  and  in  the  most  favored 
localities  not  more  than  two  thirds.  Apples  were  about  the  same,  and 
so  with  most  other  fruits,  except  pears,  which  were  reported  as  average. 

Stockton  is  the  nearest  important  town  to  Amador  County,  and  most 
of  the  fruit  exported  finds  its  way  there;  some  is  sent  to  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento,  where  it  is  consumed  by  the  canneries. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Butte  County,  which  has  earned  the  right  to  a  position  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  horticultural  counties  of  the  State,  is  located  in  the  extreme 
northeast  portion  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bj^  Tehama,  east  by  Plumas,  south  by  Yuba,  and  west  by  the  Sacramento 
River.  Its  width  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  extent  north  and  south  8 
miles,  passing  the  39th  and  40th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  This  area 
is  divided  between  valley,  foothill,  and  mountain.  Of  the  hill  lands 
200,000  acres  are  timbered  and  240,000  acres  are  mineral.  It  embraces 
1,720  square  miles,  which  may  be  divided  into  160  square  miles  of 
mountain,  965  square  miles  of  foothill,  and  595  square  miles  of  valley 
land.  Of  the  valley  land  70  square  miles  consist  of  treeless  abode  soil. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  on  the  east  are  not  lofty  nor  precipitous, 
and  there  are  no  high  peaks  upon  which  the  snows  of  winter  remain 
during  the  summer  months.  Tlie  mountains  are  heavily  timbered,  and 
filled  with  grassy  meadows. 

Along  the  western  boundary  of  the  coimty,  for  its  greater  part,  the 
Sacramento  River  runs,  while  in  a  northerly  and  sontherly  direction 
the  county  is  bisected  by  the  Feather  River.  Butte  and  Chico  Creeks, 
two  streams  of  considerable  volume,  run  the  greater  part  of  their  length 
through  the  county,  while  Pine,  Mud,  Deer,  Edgar,  Little,  and  Big  Butte 
Creeks,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  streams,  find  their  source  in  the 
adjoining  mountains  and  debouch  on  the  plains  of  Butte,  making  her 
one  of  the  best  watered  counties  of  the  State. 
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Tk.  climate  is  almost  as  varied  as  are  the  topograpliical  features.  In 
.Jtact  footh  lis  and  valleys  the  weather  is  mild  and  equable,  with 
*«taal  hot  days  in  the  summer  months.    The  winter  climate  ot  the 

.lS"ne°-er  severe,  and  frosts  are  of  rare  ocenrrence.  A  thermo- 
ririeal  record  kept  or  sixteen  years,  does  not  show  the  mercury  to 
Tve  touched  a  lower  point  in  all  that  time  than  22°  above  .ero.  In 
ShSher  foothSls  th?heat  is  less  intense  in  summer,  nor  ,s  the  cold 
S  seS  n  wTnter.    In  the  high  mountains  an  Eastern  f  "teP""'^ 

J'^'imaWkadob^ 

•"f '"Snlerto  a  Jdiod  eta  and  adobe,  whiib  is  considered  good  grain, 
acter  change  to.  mixed  cuya^  the  red  lands  of  the  foothill  regions 
hay,  and  f™' !'™%  ,ji  "id  by  many  experts  considered  the  best  soil 
""irtS^Uuraf  BMuit"     Thi7if  Mmmer-fallowed,  yields  heavy 

ncrt ion  o!  the'^cSunty,  it  becomes  a  sandy  loam,  very  rich,  easily  worked, 
Td  deemed  equally  good  for  all  classes  of  vegetable  growth.  The  west- 
ern norttaofVe  Jountv  is  an  extended  plain,  exceedingly  fertile  and 
crpabie  of  producing  in   abundance  fmit  and  cereals  of  almost  ail 

™The  soil  of  the  bottom  land  that  borders  the  river  is  so  little  above 
the  rivS  e°el,  and  'he  soil  is  such  a  light  alluvium  that  the  water  of 
Z  i  re.m  nereolates  through  it  and  keeps  it  moist  and  m  fine  condition 
t  grain,  giSes'fruit  trees  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  through 

""with  her  numerous  streams,  abundant  water  supply,  and  to.P»8r«pl.- 
ieal  advantages,  Butte  possesses  extraordinary  facilities  &'  ■"■Sf"" 
"k»-a  fact  to  which  capitalists  are  already  awakening  Two  I.  ge 
eanis,  originally  constructed  for  mining  purposes,  terminate  at  Oroville, 
'trLrnrtcheriet'n™  under  way  for  diverting  the  water  of 
Fat  heiiSver  where  it  leaves  the  Big  Bend  tunnel,  to  the  east  and 
wes  into  t."  a  ge  canals,  which  would  give  sufficient  water  to  irrigate 
Jf  the  arable  land  of  Butte  and  much  of  that  in  the  adjoining  counties 
With  the  competion  of  these  works  many  thouBand,  of  acres  of  and 
wi  bedevotrf  to  orchard  and  farm  purposes  which  are  now  idle  or 
S  in  large  bodies  for  cereal  culture  The  Biggs  "Argus  "outliues 
the  advantages  to  Butte  from  the  completion  of  the  great  work,  as  fol- 
'""The  completion  of  the  Feather  River  Canal  Company's  canal  from 
the  reXTrnver  to  Biggs  and  then  on  via  f-'ll'i;  "  ^f  ^ij'^'Jort  ■- 
the  branch  canal  which  will  convey  a  large  =''"»»' "'„'■«  and  Ne- 

Br£t  Els    r^SlSr^rSts-tSi^l^tSa 

S  B„nTo^;e^h„ugh  they  do  not  actually  need  It  i^p^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Unf  fv„!i      Tiiit  the  red  lands   ving  on  the  east  and  northeast  oi  uiggs, 

and'  expending  etnt  fir  a.  'Thirmalito,  are  the  !;jid.  that  actually 
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require  plenty  of  irrigation,  especially  for  orange  culture,  which  we 
helieve  will  be  eventually  the  principal  tree  planted  in  this  aoil.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  red  lands  embraced  in  the  territory 
above  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  land  in  the  county  that  will  grow  finer 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  grapes.  The  Rose  place  of  1,200  acres,  now 
in  wheat,  and  thousands  of  acres  surrounding  it,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  be  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  All  these  red  lands  will  be 
reached  by  the  water  from  the  canal,  and  when  the  canal  is  completed 
and  the  water  is  brought  to  the  land,  wonderful  developments  will  fol- 
low. The  canal  company  have  the  means  in  their  hands  of  doing  great 
good  in  western  and  southern  Butte,  and  the  people  of  this  section  are 
doing  themselves  and  the  country  a  gi-ave  injustice  in  not  urging  the 
completion  of  the  canal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  canals  in  Butte,  about  equally  divided 
between  irrigation  and  mining.  The  greater  part  of  the  mining  ditches 
supply  water  for  irrigation  also. 

Iebigaiion  Wobks  ifJ  Bum  County. 
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Horticulture  in  Butte  County,  while  always  receiving  some  attention, 
did  not  attain  the  importance  it  deserved  until  after  1SS6.  In  that 
year  the  irst  premium  for  citrus  fruits  was  awarded  her  at  the  Northern 
California  Citrus  Fair,  which  event  gave  an  impetus  to  the  industry,  and 
especially  to  the  citrus  branch  of  it.  Since  then  wonderful  strides  in 
this  direction  have  been  made,  until  horticulture  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  county,  and  promises  soon  to  overshadow  all 
others. 

The  Gridley  "Herald,"  speaking  of  the  rapid  growth  of  horticulture 
in  this  county,  says  that  a  few  years  ago  the  orchard  area  was  very 
limited.  Now  it  extends  clear  across  the  country  to  the  Feather  River, 
and  each  succeeding  year  witnesses  a  big  increase  devoted  to  fruit.  Rio 
Bonito  is  the  nearest  colony;  its  2,000  acres  of  orchard  present  a 
healthy  growth  and  perfect  cultivation.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Every 
year  now  will  see  the  prosperity  of  that  section  of  country  growing  as 
rapidly  as  fruit  trees  grow  in  this  favored  locality.  The  land  adjoining 
Gridley  has,  in  fact,  become  too  valuable  for  cattle  grazing  and  grain 
growing;  every  acre  of  it  is  good  for  fruit,  vines,  nuts,  and  berries. 
Palermo  and  Thermalito  colonies,  in  the  citrus  belt,  appear  as  wonders 
of  the  age  when  it  is  known  that  the  lands  they  include  were,  hut  a  few 
years  past,  exclusively  reserved  to  herds  of  animals.  Now  they  are  the 
home  of  the  orange,  fig,  vine,  and  olive,  possessing  the  possibility  of 
making,  if  not  a  thriving  town,  at  least  a  prosperous  and  important 
village. 
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^,^H>,  its  crreat  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  altitude,  Butte  is  adapted 
^^kleraSe  of  varieties  of  fruit,  and  all,  except  that  of  the  tropics, 
'"■n  flourish  here  The  apple  of  the  north-,  the  orange  of  the  «outh  the 
\'^^i  thf  fli  the  tuava,  and  the  pear,  grow  side  by  side,  and  a  1  do 
"^^r-  The  Ksessor^s  report,  which  errs  on  the  side  of  conservatisra 
'''^^'  H^t  there  a?e  770  000  fruit  trees  planted  in  this  county,  which 
'TZ  it  se  -en  h  among  'he  horticultural  counties  of  th.  State,  being 
P  rnass^  only  by  Los  Aiigeles,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  a  C  ara 
'i^,to  and  Sonoma.  There  are  118,012  orange  trees,  which  places  her 
fltmong  the  cTtru3  counties.  Besides  this  Butte  has  HI  acres  of 
fifth  among  toe  grapes,  and  604  acres  of  raism  grapes, 

rkinrrr'oSnd'nTmtrabou't  s'oO 'acres.     But  seven  other  counties 

^'t^her  i^orofXTief^  It  grows  to  perfection,  and  is 

Ihe  "«"?'»""   ,  u  t     The  trees  attain  an  enomouB  growth 

'■"VSrlXrfnl  crops     As  .market  frnit  it  has  been  found  vevj 

ill^^re     lUviUgrow  in  most  soils,  bi,t  thrives  best  in  the  r.oh 
remunerative     u  lull  grow  ,         ^^.^^^^^  .^      ^^^    ^^^^^_ 

idTdoes  Veil  tortSe  Sot  the  Siefra,  8,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
,1l  e  ba°S,  5  tt  Sacramento  Biver      In  G™"^,^;^''^."^"?"' 
one  tree  from  whieh  a  few  years  ago  the  frmt  was  weighed,  and  it  pro 
Teed  S  a  stagle  season  aliost  a  ton  of  eherries.  n.  ting  nearly  WOO. 

rs^sirth^^^-tS'  T^^s'is:^^; 

SS2  '  ThfirLl'il:  ^g'orouslj;  bears  early,  and  the  erop  has  been 
'Th?peC°S.  rkom.  in  Butte  Connty,  and  some  of  the  trees  here 
Je'L^»inbe.ringcontinuonslyforthirtyy^.rspa^ 

ie'^rofs&'l^-S;:  sS,1nd'LrHnaoTe'ire  is  bestowed  upon  the 

"S'/pmiitv  produces  some  very  excellent  apples.  The  trees  make 
a  thrifty  grSStl'^rerein.rkabl,  heVthy,  and  bear  very  heavily.  They 
£ave  proveTthemselvos  a  very  profitable  ™p,  """l  ™"*»  d°  wf  Un 
almost  any  part  of  the  county,  the  mountain  sidee  being  especially 

•'S"s  &uSfdrr;i™'a'large  portion  of  the  county  and  Butte  is 
enS  tedt' SheposiBon  of  leader  In  the  "o^^''"  £Z^L.S°ti:t 
1886  citrus  culture  was  largely  experimental  »'  S'X''  "!,t°  „'„« 
date  the  tact  that  oranges  would  grow  there  and  could  be  made  a  proht 
able  crop  had  gradually  forced  i"«lf"P?° '''•'""', °?°f,?°''7J"„ 
The  winninu  of  the  award  at  the  Northern  Oahfornia  titrus  J  air  m 
WmeSSto  1886  conarmed  the  belief  of  the  "'™  f'°™;*«5 
and  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  new  'f  "»''J'l  ""j' Vose  "hich 
is  better  known  for  her  production  of  citrus  fmit.  than  !»'  '''»  =;7° 
have  so  far  proved  of  greater  commercial  importa,nce.  Ihe  colonies  oi 
S'namo'and  PalerL  have  taken  their  <=tief  '»P« ''»  »J»,^^\t 
that  oranges  will  grow  there.  In  the  former  colony  large  tracts  have 
bee*„°setfociU-us' fruits,  and  the  planting  of  ?-° f»  '"^j^'.^"" 
lessened,  but  rather  increased  ';-.'">  t'me.  During  the  past  seaso^ 
among  other  plantings  at  Thermalito,  Major  Jones  mi4,out  1,200  budded 
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trees  and  6,000  seedlinga;  F.  S.  Foote  set  out  2,200  Parson  Browns 
Mediterranean  Sweets,  and  Navels;  Colonel  Dameke,  1,200  budded 
trees;  Fred  Stanton,  1,400  budded  trees;  E.  C.  Goodiicb,  1,800  budded 
trees;  Mrs.  Goodrich,  5  acres;  Major  Risher,  1,800  trees;  W.  B.  Martin 
2,000  trees,  and  Miss  A.  Briggs,  10  acres. 

In  figs  Butte  equals  any  section  of  California.  The  tree  there  grows 
very  rapidly,  bears  early,  and  yields  very  large  returns.  Some  White 
Adriatiea,  packed  by  Legget  &  Son  last  season,  were  remarkably  fine 
and  were  pronounced  by  those  who  saw  them  equal  to  the  imported 
fruit. 

Much  attention  has  also  of  late  years  been  paid  to  olives,  which  do 
well  in  moat  parts  of  the  county.  A  great  many  trees  are  now  in 
bearing  with  such  good  results  that  large  areas  of  new  land  have  been 
planted  to  this  fruit. 

Pluma  and  prunes  grow  in  all  soils,  and  do  well  in  all.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  growing  and  curing  of  the  prune  of 
late,  and  a  number  of  large  orchards  have  been  planted  in  Butte,  in  all 
of  which  an  encouraging  advance  has  been  made. 

Among  other  fruits  found  here  in  commercial  quantities  are  almonds, 
nectarines,  quinces,  mulberries,  pomegranates,  and  all  the  small  fruits, 
besides  large  areas  in  grapevines.  There  are  over  1,000  acrea  in  vines  ' 
in  the  county,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1887  the  premium  for 
raisins  was  awarded  to  Butte  County.  The  first  carload  of  oranges 
shipped  irom  this  State  for  the  season  of  1891-2  went  from  Butte 
County,  having  been  shipped  on  December  12th. 

Butte  finds  a  market  for  her  fruit  at  the  Marysville  cannery,  her  home 
cannery,  and  in  the  East  and  San  Francisco.  About  5  per  cent  of  the 
output  is  consumed  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  county.  For  Eastern 
shipments  green  fruit  is  packed  in  regulation  boxes  adopted  by  all  East- 
ern shippers.  Peaches,  pears,  and  large  plums  are  wrapped  in  paper. 
Grapes  and  plums  are  packed  in  four  and  five- pound  baskets  and  crates. 
Dried  fruit  is  packed  in  boxea  of  25  and  50  pounds,  or  shipped  in  sacks, 
as  demanded. 

The  output  of  diff'erent  varieties  for  1891,  together  with  an  estimate 
for  1892,  is  appended.  The  figures  for  the  present  aeaaon  are  gathered 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  will  not  vary  much  from  the 
official  returns  when  the  season  is  over. 

Output  of  Phuit  foe  Butte  Coosty. 


Peaches--, 

Pninea 

Xectarines 
Apricots-, 
Quinces... 
Almonds  . 
Grapes 

Plums 

Applea 

Blaokberrie 
Cherries.- 

Totals  ... 


4,200 
188,000 
920,000 
213,200 
561,500 
1,060,200 
20,600 
165,200 
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The  central  and  northern  part  of  Butte  County  was  visited  by  a  severe 
torm  in  the  spring,  which  seriously  injured  the  fruit,  and  many  kinds 

vTPre  almost  destroyed.  A  large  increaae  in  peaches  commg  into  bear- 
no  made  the  total  of  this  fruit  larger  than  last  year.     The  same  la  true 

Is  to  almonds.  Prices  have  ruled  much  higher  this  year  for  dried  fruit, 
vhich  more  than  compensated  the  grower  for  the  shortage,  as  will  be 

seen  from  the  following  statement  of  prices  paid  for  dried  fruits  last  year 

and  this: 


The  output  of  dried  fruits  in  Butte  in  1891  was  1,100,900  pounds. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  Butte  are  Palermo,  where  are  found 
conditions  auitable  to  the  growth  of  both  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits; 
Thermalito,  for  citrus,  olive,  fig,  and  deciduous  fruits;  Rio  Bonito,  m 
which  the  peaeh  and  almond  excel;  Chico,  for  almonda  and  deciduous 
fruits,  and  Oroville,  for  oranges,  olives,  and  figs.  ^  t^  ^^    , 

There  has  been  a  very  large  addition  to  the  fruit  acreage  of  Butte  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  some  1,500  acres  having  been  planted  amce  the 
opening  of  the  year.  This  is  divided  among  the  various  classes  of  fruit 
in  the  following  proportion: 

I'^f^tr"' v::"":;;"::--:::::""""-^::"----------"-------  Stele': 

Tot^l -- - -"5,530  tree.. 

The  oldest  orchard  in  Butte  is  that  of  General  Bidwell  at  Chico;  fol- 
lowing thia  were  the  Hilgaa  orchard,  between  Eio  Bonito  and  Therma- 
lito, the  Guill  orchard  at  Chico,  and  that  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Gray  at 
Oroville.  The  oldest  orange  tree  in  Northern  California  is  at  Bidwells 
Bar,  and  the  oldest  orange  grove  ia  that  of  J.  Gardella  at  Oroville.  The 
earliest  fruits  planted  were  peaches  and  pears,  apples  and  cherries,  the 
stock  for  which  was  procured  from  the  old  Missions,  or  imported  from 
the  Eastern  States.  ,    .^  ^, 

Ae  giving  some  idea  of  the  adaptability  of  Butte  County  to  fruit,  the 
following  statement  from  General  Bidwell  of  the  output  of  his  orchard 
in  1891  is  given.  A  very  accurate  account  is  kept  in  this  orchard,  and 
the  figures  are  correct.  This  is  the  output  of  500  acres  on  the  Rancho 
Chico: 
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Blackberries --     19,626  pounds. 

Cherries - - 145,201  pooiida. 

Apricots  __ - 285,815  pounda 

Onincea._ 3,172  pcmnds. 

Grape* B2I,M7  pounds. 

Apples-,  _ 662,209  poundB. 

PeiUB -.- - 118,178  ponnds. 

Almonds 148,044  pounds, 

Nectarmes---- 81,783  ponnda. 

Prunes  377,416  pounds. 

Plums 481,542  pounds. 

Peaches  _ ?529,246  pounds. 

Total  - 5,348,679  pounds, 

ACRBAOH   .tNO    ViVMBTT   OF   FRUITS   IN   BUTTS    COUSTY, 

I  A  ores  in  Trees. 


Beari.,. 

Son- 
Bearing. 

Total, 

Plant  01 

A 

204 
310 
80 

1,180 
300 

a» 

500 

100 

560 

5 

103 
230 
85 

700 
2,106 
731 
713 

15 
2,164 
109 
1,038 

10 

307 
540 
1B5 
259 

1^031 
913 
221 
20 

2,6M 

1,588 
12 
10 
394 
293 
18 

3» 
2»3 
18 

4,315 

8,370 

12,665 

2,738 

CALAVERAS  OOUNTT. 

Calaveras  County  is  located  almost  directly  east  from  San  Francisco, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  130  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Amador,  east  by  Alpine,  Bouth  and  southeasterly  by  Tuolumne,  and 
on  the  west  by  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  Counties.  It  is  triangular 
in  shape,  its  longest  sides  being  54  miles  in  length,  and  its  base,  resting 
upon  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus,  being  32  miles  across.  It  has  an 
area  of  971  miles,  or  668,000  acres. 

The  topography  of  the  county  may  be  described  as  an  aggregation  of 
rolling  hiile  and  small  valleys.  Many  of  these  valleys  continue  up  into 
the  adjoining  hills,  which  at  places  become  mountainous  in  size.  The 
hills  are  usually  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak  or  pine  timber,  sparsely 
scattered  over  the  land  where  unimproved. 

Along  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  the  county  the  Mokelumne 
River  runs,  and  tributary  to  this  is  the  South  Fork  of  the  Mokelumne, 
with  its  numerous  branches.  Extending  along  the  southern  boundary 
is  the  Stanislaus  River,  tributary  to  which,  in  the  county,  are  Mill, 
Coyote,  Six-Mile,  Angels,  Black,  and  Rock  Creeks.  Extending  through 
the  county  midway  between  the  boundary  streams  is  the  Calaveras 
River,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Jesus  Maria  River,  San  Antone  Greek, 
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Middle  Fork,  and  South  Fork.  These  streams  and  their  branches  are 
tapped  at  various  points,  and  their  waters  distributed  through  525  miles 
of  ditches  to  various  parts  of  the  county.  Many  springs  are  also  found 
in  the  foothill  region. 

Fi-om  the  peculiar  formation  and  location  of  the  amnty,  the  climate 
ifi  remarkable  and  widely  varied.  Divided  climatically,  the  western,  or 
valley  portion,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles,  has  an  average  mean 
annual  temperature  of  from  60°  to  68°.  The  foothill  section  adjoining, 
to  a  width  of  32  miles,  has  an  average  temperature  of  from  44°  to  52''. 
Some  snow  falls  in  that  portion  of  the  county.  The  coldest  weather 
recorded  within  the  limits  of  the  county  was  in  June,  1888,  when  the 
whole  State  was  visited  by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  genuine  blizzard 
that  was  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  California.  At  that  time, 
sit  Mokelumne  Hill,  San  Andreas,  Valley  Springs,  Copperopolis,  Burson, 
Wallace,  and  Jenny  Lind,  in  Calaveras  County,  it  averaged  %%"  above 
zero.  In  the  most  severe  cold  spell  recorded  since  1814  the  mercury  in 
the  middle  belt  of  the  county  fell  to  zero,  From  May  until  October 
the  county  is  without  storms.  Fi-om  October  to  May  frequent  and 
abundant  rains  fall.  The  summers  are  similar  to  all  the  inland  coun- 
ties of  California.  The  thermometer  may  linger  about  100°  at  mid- 
day, but  the  nights  are  invariably  cool  and  refreshing,  and  fully 
compensate  for  the  heat  of  the  day.  There  is  an  absence  of  fogs  and 
chilling  winds. 

The  rainfall  in  Calaveras  County  is  usually  ample  to  insure  crops.  A 
record  kept  by  H.  Turner,  at  Valley  Springs,  showed  a  total  of  13.90 
inches  for  the  season  of  1887-8,  14.56  for  1868-9,  and  33.15  for  1889-90. 
This  total  increased  with  the  altitude  until  the  snow-line  was  reached. 
The  snowfall  is  always  heavy,  and  insures  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
the  streams  through  the  summer  months. 

There  are  a  variety  of  soils  in  the  county,  each  variety  possessing 
desirable  qualities.  All  of  the  soil,  however,  is  impregnated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  granite,  slate,  and  limestone  particles.  Limestone 
abounds  throughout  the  county,  and  the  rains  percolating  these  lime- 
stone hills,  dissolve  its  particles,  only  to  mix  them  with  other  soil  lower 
down.  The  higher  mountains  of  this  county  are  composed  principally 
of  gigantic  bowlders  and  ledges  of  granite.  From  the  eft'ects  of  the 
weather,  snow,  frost,  and  rain,  these  exposed  particles  are  disintegrated, 
and  the  fine  sand  is  constantly  being  washed  down  to  enrich  the  soil 
of  the  lower  foothills.  The  lower  foothills  are  a  succession  of  strata  of 
slate  formation.  This  slate  is  generally  very  soft,  and  disintegrates  and 
breaks  up  easily.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  foothill  soil  is  composed 
chiefly  of  granite,  slate,  and  limestone.  Mixed  with  these  soils  are  at 
times  gravel,  clay,  gypsum,  and  other  deposits.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  on  one  80-acre  farm  every  one  of  these  varieties  of  soil 
is  to  he  found.  To  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  is  a  granite  soil; 
following  this  comes  the  red  loam  of  the  foothills;  then  the  sandy,  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  plains;  next  the  black  sandy  loam  of  the  bottom  lands. 
In  the  granite  belt  the  more  hardy  fruits,  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum, 
with  the  vine,  thrive,  while  on  the  red,  loamy  hillsides  is  found  excellent 
land  for  fruit  and  vine  culture..  The  plains  are  largely  given  to  grain. 
l"he  rich  river-bottoms  grow,  without  irrigation,  fruits  of  all  descriptions, 
together  with  large  tracts  of  corn  and  melons. 

The  loamy  hillsides  of  the  foothill  section  are  tiageB 
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the  fen-uginous  ocher  which  abounds.  Many  fruits  require  such  soil  in 
order  to  be  produced  to  their  greatest  perfection.  This  soil  is  adapted 
to  irrigation;  it  is  loose  enough  to  receive  water  without  baking,  while 
the  drainage  is  perfect.  The  river-bottom  lands  are  easily  cultivated 
and  require  no  irrigation,  as  the  ground  is  always  moist.  The  aandy, 
alluvial  soil  of  the  plains  is  strong  and  deep;  fruit  grows  well  without 
irrigation  on  these  soils,  but  requires  thorough  cultivation,  that  the 
moisture  ascending  by  capillary  attraction  may  be  arrested  by  the  loose 
soil  of  the  surface,  which  may  be  said  to  act  as  a  mulch. 

On  the  southeast  portion  of  the  county  the  Union  Water  Company's 
90  miles  of  ditches  take  10,000  inches  of  water  from  the  North  Pork 
of  the  Stanislaus  River  at  a  point  about  8  miles  from  the  extreme  east- 
ern boundary.  In  addition,  their  reservoirs  hold  in  store  an  amount  of 
water  sufficient  to  supply  500  inches  a  day  for  twelve  months.  This 
water  is  distributed  through  the  district  around  Big  Trees,  Murphys, 
Vallecitos,  Douglas  Plat,  Angels  Camp,  Altaville,  and  thence  to  Copper- 
opolis.  Joining  the  Union  Water  Company's  ditch  on  the  north  is  the 
Table  Mountain  Ditch,  taking  500  inches  of  water  from  the  San  Antone 
Creek  and  conveying  it  to  Sheep  Ranch.  Also  the  Ide  Ditch,  covering 
25  miles  of  country  as  it  flows  to  El  Dorado,  Cave  City,  Old  Gulch,  San 
Andreas,  and  vicinity.  The  South  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Mokelumne 
River  cover  the  country  between  Railroad  Flat  and  West  Point.  The 
Middle  Fork  carries  an  average  of  1 ,000  inches.  The  Blue  Lakes,  with 
a  capacity  of  10,000,000,000  gallons,  empty  into  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Mokelumne  River,  while  the  North  Fork  of  the  Mokelumne  River  has 
a  natural  site  for  a  reservoir  that  can  be  made  to  hold  800,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water,  an  amount  which  is  more  than  suflScient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  This  system  was  once  surveyed 
and  thought  to  be  feasible  for  that  purpose. 

The  Clark  Ditch  takes  its  water  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Mokel- 
umne, near  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  It  extends  thence  westerly  over 
a  belt  of  country  about  32  miles  long.  This  system  can  be  extended  to 
cover  all  the  county  lying  below  in  the  northwestern  corner.  Joining 
this  system  on  the  extreme  north  is  the  West  Point  Ditch,  taking  400 
inches  of  water  from  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Mokelumne  River,  at  a 
point  6  miles  east  of  West  Point,  and  conveying  it  thence  to  West  Point 
and  vicinity. 

Following  the  Clark  Ditch  into  the  valleys  is  the  Mokelumne  and 
Campo  Seco  Canal  and  Water  Company's  ditches.  One  ditch  takes 
1,000  inches  of  water  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Mokelumne  River 
2i  miles  northeast  from  Glencoe.  Then-  reservoir  near  Railroad  Flat 
gives,  in  addition,  a  daily  supply  of  200  inches  of  water  for  the  three 
months.  This  extensive  canal  system  covers  and  supplies  Mokelumne 
Hill,  Gwin  Mine,  Campo  Seco,  Valley  Springs,  Burson,  Wallace,  and 
Comanche. 

The  Salt  Spring  Valley  reservoir,  formerly  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  North  Hill  Mine,  near  Milton,  furnishes  another  considerable  source 
of  supply,  from  which  water  may  be  obtained  for  irrigating  purposes. 

The  Lancha  Plana  and  Poverty  Bar  Ditch,  which  takes  its  water 
from  the  main  branch  of  the  Mokelumne  River  at  Italian  Bar,  after 
passing  out  of  the  Calaveras,  leads  into  the  counties  of  Amador  and 
San  Joaquin,  reaching  a  point  in  the  last  named  county  within  14  miles 
of  Stockton.     While  these  ditches  are  principally  used  for  mining  pur- 
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rposee  they  serve  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  a  system  of  intelligently 
conducted  irrigation  works,  supplied  from  storage  reservoirs,  for  which 
numerous  sites  can  be  found  in  the  county,  and  to  supply  which  there 
is  abundant  water. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  waterworks  and  canals  of  Calaveras 
County  is  given  herewith;  _^^_^ 


Lancha  Plaoa  and  Poverty  Bar  Water  Co.. 

Union  Water  Co 

Mokelumne  and  Camp  Heco  Canal  Co, 

Hwlev  Mining  Company's  Dlt«h 

W.V.'Clark's  Ditch ---■ 

California  Company's  Ditch  and  Beservou 

Georgia  Ditch 

San  Antone  Ditch 

Pope's  Ditch 

Table  Mountain  Ditch --- 

Old  Gulch  Ditch 

Total 


15,000  M 
50,500  0< 
50,900  01 
3,000  a 


Calaveras  produces  a  long  line  of  fruits,  both  citrus  and  deciduous. 
It  is  not  as  a  horticultural  county  that  Calaveras  is  known,  as  its 
energies  have,  heretofore,  been  more  directed  to  mining  and  agriculture, 
excelling  in  hay,  grain,  and  potatoes.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  fruit  growing,  and  with  excellent 
results. 

In  the  citrus  belt,  which  embraces  the  northwestern  end  of  the  county, 
the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  and  olive  are  found  thriving  in  places  with 
great  luxuriance.  Citrus  fruits  have  not  been  grown  extensively  up  to 
the  present  date,  but  when  tried  they  seem  to  be  a  success.  At  Campo 
Seco  orange  trees  can  be  seen  which  are  thirty  years  old,  and  continue 
to  bear  remunerative  crops  annually.  Mr.  James,  near  the  Reservoir, 
has  also  thrifty  orange  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, having  been  grown  from  the  seed  of  the  ones  first  planted,  some 
thirty  years  ago.  This  second  lot  has  been  bearing  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  yields  fine,  marketable  fruit.  At  Jenny  Lind,  Poverty  Bar, 
Robinsons  Ferry,  San  Andreas,  and  other  points,  oranges  mature  well. 
At  Mokelumne  Hill,  at  an  elevation  of  some  1.300  feet,  oranges  have 
been  tried,  and  do  well.  At  the  Citrus  Fair  held  in  Sacramento  City  in 
1886,  Mr.  Sueedorff,  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  exhibited  a  branch  containing  a 
cluster  of  forty  oranges,  which  took  the  first  prize  as  the  best  cluster. 
The  first  trees  planted  in  the  county  were  seedlings,  and  therefore  the 
fruit  is  not  so  large  as  the  improved  varieties,  but  is  of  a  delicious  flavor. 
Of  late  years  the  better  varieties  have  been  selected,  and  some  of  them 
are  coming  into  bearing.  Mrs.  O'Neal,  of  Valley  Springs,  and  Mr. 
Suesdorf,  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  have  some  young  trees  of  the  Washington 
Savel  variety,  which  are  fruiting.  Some  orange  trees  are  also  growing 
at  the  Wheat  place,  on  the  San  Andreas  road,  and  one  large  lemon  tree 
there  has  been  in  bearing  for  a  number  of  years. 

Olives  do  equally  well,  and  a  large  number  of  trees  have  been  planted 
of  late  years.  Mr.  Littlehale  has  trees  in  bearing  which  yield  well. 
H,  H.  Moore  has  quite  an  extensive  olive  orchard,  and  Mr.  Madden,  J. 
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M.  Lemon,  H.  Turner,  and  others  have  email  orchards,  all  of  which  are 
reported  as  doing  well. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  the  rainfall  is  greater  and  the 
summers  cooler,  very  fine  apples  are  grown.  This  district  is  known  as 
the  apple  helt,  and  large  crops  are  annually  produced,  selling  at  good 

Other  deciduous  fruits  do  equally  well,  and  the  peach  attains  a  very 
large  size  and  flavor.  Pears  grow  to  an  immense  size.  Apricots  and 
plums  grow  to  great  perfection;  nectarines  thrive  well;  prunes  are  pro- 
lific, large  in  size,  and  dry  with  little  shrinkage.  In  over  one  half  the 
county  the  fig  crop  is  certain  and  abundant  every  year,  and  that,  too, 
without  care  or  cultivation  beyond  merely  planting  the  slip  where  the 
future  tree  may  find  depth  of  soil  and  sub-earth  moisture  sufficient  to 
sustain  its  rapid  growth  and  the  development  of  its  delicious  fruit. 
The  large  blue  fig  is  at  home  in  damp  localities,  and  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly when  growing  in  ground  that  has  been  placer-mined  over,  by 
which  the  long,  penetrating  roots  are  enabled  to  reach  moisture  at  a 
considerable  depth.  The  adaptability  of  this  county  to  growing  this 
fruit  bears  out  fully  the  report  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
through  its  committee  on  fig  culture,  stating  that  in  their  judgment  the 
foothill  district  of  this  State  was  beet  adapted  to  the  growth  of  figs. 

For  nut-bearing  trees  Calaveras  seeras  to  have  congenial  surroundings. 
In  VallecitoB  and  Douglas  Flat,  and  in  many  other  portions  of  the  county, 
the  English  walnut  and  almond  grow  thriftily  and  bear  abundantly. 
Almonds  are  being  extensively  planted  and  are  hardy  growers.  They 
stand  neglect  better  than  other  trees,  and  will  grow  in  some  soils,  by  the 
assistance  of  assiduous  cultivation,  without  irrigation.  The  alroond  is 
an  article  of  large  importation  to  the  United  States;  very  little,  if  any, 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  suited  for  its  culture,  therefore  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  overproduction.  The  season  for  harvesting  this  nut  may  be 
made  long  if  desirable.  The  trees  are  free  from  peats,  and  finally  they 
will  flourish  and  produce  good  crops  on  soils  which  are  too  dry  to  grow 
good  peaches,  or  similar  pulp  fruit.  For  these  reasons  the  almond  is 
sure  to  become  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  Calaveras,  as  at  other 
points  on  the  coast.  The  scale  bugs  do  not  seem  to  prosper  here  in  the 
warm,  dry  climate,  and  are  seldom  found.  When  found  they  are  easily 
driven  away  by  the  usual  remedies. 

The  crop  outlook  for  the  present  season  is  not  so  good  as  usual;  a  late 
frost,  coming  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  killed  off  a  large  portion  of 
the  crop.  At  Mokelumne  Hill  peaches  will  give  but  one  fifth  of  a  crop, 
apples  one  half,  plums  one  half,  prunes  two  thirds,  and  apricots  one 
half.  The  same  proportions  will  hold  good  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 
In  some  of  the  more  favored  localities  less  damage  was  done,  and  the 
returns  will  be  larger,  but  over  the  whole  county  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  there  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop. 

Much  of  the  fruit  grown  is  dried  and  sacked,  in  which  shape  it  finds 
a  ready  market  at  Stockton.  The  green  fruit  is  shipped  in  60-pound 
boxes  to  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco.  The  greater  part 
of  the  gi-een  fruit  shipped  consists  of  apples,  the  lack  of  railroad  facili- 
ties and  long  distances  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  transport  fruit  in 
wagons  rendering  the  shipment  of  other  varieties  unprofitable.  Last 
season  Stephen  M.  Hughes,  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  shipped  42  tons  of  apples 
to  Stockton;  85  tons  were  shipped  from  \\'e9t  Point,  and  of  assorted 
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for  1891;  OaiavPras  was  planted  in  1855  at  Glencoe,  by 

te.  Ii>  the  lower  portions  all  °'l''';!  °' X„dre™  »"«  ''""  '"''"'''* 
Bur»,«,  M,.  Moore  has  .r,°rch.rdo,ft^^^^^^  Suy  and  ?»»■*«  e"'? 
three  years  since,  which  ""growing  very  ,    „„J  location,  are 

t.heen"  ^toTew  tait  in  it' vicinity.  East  rail  transportation  having 
given  an  impetus  to  the  industry. 


i™»5^^j™YA™v»n™i5^;;i:?;5f= 

HTY. 

Acres  iu  Trees. 

variety. 

Bearing. 

Bearine. 

Total. 

Plant  of 

Peach 

Prune 

Pear 

172 
20 
12 
18 
15 

146 

86 
30 

30 
12 

1&* 
64 

18 
33 
7 
S 
105 
194 
61 
35 
20 

190 
53 
19 
26 
120 
340 

110 

5t> 
1 
15 

Z3 

3 
7 
3 
1 

50 
85 
23 
12 

NutS-Aimond ".""-'-":-"---- 

Walnut 

Rftlalna 

59 
11 

9 
31 
5 

Totals 

!           791 

555 

1,346 

233 

COLUSA  COUNTY, 

v^ir^TS^rti^S^-S^iii^i^lVI^^ 

SntteT,  and  west  by  LalM.     The  southeast  eorner^the  Sacramento 
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River,  is  40  miles  in  a  right  line  over  Sacramento  City.  A  line  due 
north  from  San  Francisco  runs  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  will  average  in  the 
neighhorhood  of  40  miles  from  east  to  west. 

Of  the  2,800  square  miles,  or  1,800,000  acres,  in  the  county,  some  1,500 
square  miles  lie  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  proper.  As  the  sunamit  of 
the  Coast  Range  forms  the  western  boundary,  the  balance  of  the  county 
is  mountains,  low  hills,  and  small  valleys.  The  valley  portion  of  this 
balance  is  estimated  at  200  square  miles,  and  the  low,  arable  hills  at 
700  to  800  square  miles.  This  is  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  lands.  The 
mountain  and  hill  ranges  run  north  and  south.  Through  the  entire 
length  of  the  county  there  la  a  series  of  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel 
with  the  coast  mountains;  between  these  are  small,  narrow  valleys. 
Stony  Creek  heads  within  20  miles  of  the  south  line,  and  a  low  divide 
separates  its  waters  from  those  of  Cache  Creek.  Stony  Creek  runs  north, 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  to  the  north  line  of  Glenn  County, 
where  it  breaks  through  the  most  eastern  of  the  ranges  mentioned  above, 
and  flows  southeasterly  across  the  valley  to  the  river,  entering  it  some 
7  miles  below  the  north  line  of  Glenn  County.  The  smaller  creeks  that 
rise  to  the  east  of  Stony  Creek  break  through,  one  after  another,  the 
several  other  small  ranges,  and  find  their  way  into  the  "trough"  men- 
tioned hereafter.  Stony  Creek  is  the  last  stream  that  enters  the  Sacra- 
mento River  from  the  west.  There  are  several  other  streams  almost  as 
large  that  head  in  the  Coast  Range,  and  flow  through  Yolo  and  Solano 
Counties  into  the  tule  basin,  the  same  as  the  smaller  streams  we  have 
noted  above. 

The  whole  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  once  either  an  inland  lake 
or  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  wash  from  the  mountains 
encroached  year  by  year  on  the  water  and  made  the  valley.  The 
deposits  that  came  from  the  Sierra  on  the  east,  and  the  Coast  Range  on 
the  west,  made  the  waters  from  the  north  keep  a  middle  ground,  and 
hence  the  Sacramento  River  runs  down  near  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
Above  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek  the  deposits  from  the  hills  on  either 
side  have  made  a  regular  slope  down  to  the  river;  but  below  that 
point,  the  valley  being  much  wider,  the  river  banks  have  grown  much 
faster  than  the  valley  at  the  ends  of  the  small  creeks,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  river  runs  on  a  ridge,  and  the  streams,  which  only 
run  in  wet  winters,  from  the  hills  below  empty  into  the  trough  thus 
formed.  The  overflow  from  the  river  also  flows  into  this  trough.  This 
is  on  the  west  side.  On  the  east  side  we  have  Butte  Creek  running 
on  a  lower  plane  than  the  river,  and  the  overflow  of  the  river  gets  back 
into  it,  while  it  is  lost  in  the  tule  basin  of  Sutter  County,  which  it  is 
not  our  province  to  describe  here.  On  the  west  side  the  head  of  the 
"trough"  is  some  6  or  7  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek;  but  it 
is  still  some  miles  below  that  before  any  streams  make  into  it  from  the 
river.  The  farther  south,  the  more  water  in  the  trough  and  the  wider 
it  gets,  until,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  we  have  a  tule  basin. 
The  average  width  of  the  trough  and  basin  in  Colusa  County  would  be, 
perhaps,  2|  by  40  miles. 

The  county  lies  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the  greater  portion  being 
to  the  west  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  county  is  divided  into  the 
Sacramento  Valley  portion,  the  foothills,  and  the  higher  range  valleys 
and  their  bordering  foothills.     The  western  mountain  portion  rises  to 
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,„  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  and  is  covered  with  growths  of  pine,  spruce, 
^1  tedai   the  most  of  which  is  unentered  government  land. 
^  From  WiUiams,  150  miles  to  the  north,  Mount  Shasta  may  be  seen 
.^n^ its  white-capped  peak,  apparently  directly  from  the  plams,  l.ke 
rearing  Its  wmiecapp      t'       '  j^^*'      ^i^^^gt  the  Lassen  Buttes  appear 

kf  two  grFm  -IS'guarding  the  valley;  and  far  in  the  southeast 
he  Marysville  Buttes  rise  majestically  from  the  plains. 

TheMimate  of  the  whole  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  proper  is  sub- 
stantially ^he  same  from  the  city  of  Sacramento  to  the  central  p^t  of 
rnlusa  County,  with  this  material  difference:  along  the  banks  of  the 
w  where  bordered  by  timber,  as  it  is  for  miles  above  and  below  Colusa, 
.  ^e  temperaS^^^  is  much  lower  than  on  the  plains  and  in  the 

ithX  devoid  of  timber.  The  climate  of  some  parts  is  very  nearly 
Section  tSf,  anS  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  the  ^i-l^mers  a'e 
warm     There  are  frosts  in  winter.     Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 

fte  Sny  seai»n  the  weather  is  delightf»l-»ft,  balmy  day.  l^e  the 

s?ds:Lr:e,f&d:^'ji'S;^i:^o^^r« 

Tp  or  down  the  mountain  side,  can  find  the  precise  temperature  that  will 

'"TheVoilowing  table,  compiled  from  the  observations  of  a  series  of  years, 
will  slow  thifverag^  temperature  of  the  difl-erent  seasons,  at  the  most 
prominent  points  in  Colusa  County: 


Average  winter  temperature  _ 
Average  spring  temperature,., 
.^.yerage  summer  temperature. 

Average  fall  temperature 

Average  yearly  temperature--. 

Highest  temperature 

Lowest  temperature 

Average  rainfall,  inches 


I  Willia 


The  monthly  precipitation  in  Colusa  is  given   below,  from  records 
covering  a  period  often  years;  _^_^ 
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Generally  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  presents  a  much  varied  char- 
acter. Along  the  river,  the  borders  of  the  foothills,  and  in  the  many 
small  valleys,  it  is  a  loose,  rich,  sandy  loam,  easily  cultivated,  retaining 
moisture  wonderfully,  and  of  exceeding  fertility.  In  some  portions  of 
the  valley  proper,  it  is  an  adobe,  a  light  or  heavy  clayey  soil,  which 
produces  excellent  crops  when  once  under  proper  cultivation.  The  soil 
of  the  foothills  is  rich  and  mellow,  is  easily  worked,  and  possesses  every 
element  and  condition  for  the  heaviest  production  of  fruits  of  every 
variety  known  to  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  countries.  The  val- 
ley land  is  all  alluvial,  and  so  naturally  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
cereals  that  dolusa  has  for  years  been  the  banner  wheat  county  of  the 
United  States. 

The  soil  of  Northern  California  is  of  remarkable  fertility.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  it  was  formed  at  the  bottom  of  an  im' 
lake,  which  received  the  washings  and  weatherings  from  the  lofty  i 
that  surrounded  it,  For  untold  ages  the  potash  from  the  decomj 
granite  formation,  the  magnesia  and  lime  from  the  weatherings  of  the 
magnesian-lime  strata,  and  the  soda  from  the  decomposed  vegetation, 
were  carried,  year  after  year,  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  this  inland 
sea,  where  they  were  stored  up  in  inexhaustible  quantities  for  the  use  of 
the  tillers  of  the  land  in  later  times. 

Nature,  not  yet  satisfied  with  what  she  had  done  for  this,  her  favorite 
spot,  after  this  great  lake  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  continued  her 
work  of  augmentation  by  washing  from  the  hills  and  mountain  sides, 
all  streams,  great  and  small,  aiding  in  the  work  by  carrying  then- 
deposits  of  sediment  on  to  the  level  lands.  The  heavier  material,  when 
thrown  over  the  banks  by  overflow,  was  soon  deposited,  while  the  lighter 
material  was  carried  farther  from  the  stream.  Thus  each  stream  made 
a  varied  soil. 

The  soil  made  by  the  Sacramento  River  is  a  light  vegetable  mold, 
mixed  more  or  less  "with  clay  and  sand.  On  this,  vegetation  in  a  state 
of  nature  grew  much  ranker  than  on  the  heavy  soils  made  by  shorter 
washes  from  the  hills.  The  soil  of  the  hills,  and  even  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Coast  Range,  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  is  all  good.  Bunch 
grass,  poison  oak,  and  other  vegetation,  never  seen  upon  poor  land, 
grow  there,  and  hence  the  little  valleys  among  the  hills,  as  well  as  the 
great  valley,  have  good  soil.  The  difference  in  the  soils,  then,  was 
made  by  the  settling  of  heavier  or  lighter  deposits  in  diti'erent  places. 
As  the  creeks  came  down  the  hills  throwing  up  ridges,  they  would  some- 
times hem  in,  as  it  were,  a  tract  of  land  so  that  it  could  not  have  suffi- 
cient drainage.  This  became  cold  and  hard,  and  we  called  it  alkali. 
The  percentage  of  this  kind  of  land  is  not  great,  and  it  is  found  that 
drainage,  cultivation,  and  irrigation  redeem  it.  The  soil  of  the  territory 
overflowed  by  reason  of  being  in  the  trough,  or  basin,  is  also  good,  and 
most  of  it  is  farmed  with  success.  On  some  of  it  as  much  as  seventy- 
four  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  to  the  acre.  As  the  soil  of  the 
hills  is  good,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  the  hills  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  there  is  but  little  waste  land  in  Colusa  County- 
Almost  every  quarter  section  on  the  great  plains  has  now  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  has  yielded  a  profit;  and  the  young  man  who 
reads  tias  will  see  almost  every  acre  of  the  hills  of  Colusa  County  cov- 
ered with  the  vine,  the  fig,  or  some  of  the  many  and  varied  fruits,  to  the 
cultivation  of  which  they  have  already  been  proved  suitable. 
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While  there  are  many  V'^''l^^:XiST:ttT^'<^Sitr^^°^^ 
,^„ired  tor  growmg  '"y  t»™  °f  l?„tth  of  any  bat  cereal  crops.     To 

iS££-?S^r^»£i-sirK 

II  extend,  southward  from  that  P°'°Y°'a°     Vincladee  within  its 
S„;:rUi^tlSS?anwl^|?i-- 

=:=^r.SX?r^^e3|n^l  4-  ordinarily 
falls  between  December  l.t  ""i  "'' ^ '9  »'  '^  mche..  ^^  ^^^ 

west  ol  the  railroad  rs  southerly,  "°''l ''  .^r,;'!  "  ij  „ui'  be  out  to  a 

50  cubic  feet  per'  second  (37,600  "■J""'^  S  tance  of  over  20  miles. 
These  dimensions  will  be  mamtained  for  ad  stance  or  over  . 

to  near  Willows,  where  '^c  -'"^ef  ^"1^0  oa„.Uorn„e"o„  it, 

reduced  to  79,  and  8«,n  after  to  "™'j.f?  •"'':,"  ,iath  is  gradually 

;=;S  ;l'?eS:^e'prl^^£^^rict  line^£a,-^ 

sssSde^fiSif^Kir£^«;ssL-s 
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Contracts  for  the  construction  of  55  miles  of  the  canal  have  been  let, 
and  30  miles  of  this  work  have  been  satisfactorily  completed.  Including 
the  work  done  to  June  Ist,  1,580,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been 
excavated  by  the  six  contractors  or  contracting  firms  now  engaged  on 
this  work,  at  a  total  cost  of  $209,800.  The  only  structures  in  place  at 
the  present  time  are  bridges,  of  which  fifteen  have  been  completed. 
Contracts  have  also  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the  headgale 
and  the  crossing  of  Stony  Creek.  In  addition  to  the  contracts  already 
awarded,  there  are  contracts  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  yet  to  be  let  to 
insure  the  completion  and  equipment  of  55  miles  of  the  canal,  with 
check  wires,  inlet  gates,  outlets,  culverts,  creek  flumes,  and  works  for  the 
crossing  of  small  Coast  Range  waterways.  The  canal  will  he  further 
extended  as  the  necessary  rights  of  way  are  acquired. 

The  main  canal  skirts  the  western  or  highest  edge  of  the  district, 
which  is  generally  less  than  4  miles  wide,  and,  with  its  completion, 
water  will  be  immediately  available  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  district 
through  a  distributing  system  of  natural  waterways,  crossed  at  abort 
intervals  by  the  main  canal,  and  all  to  he  provided  with  headgates. 

The  lands  of  this  district,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are  smooth- 
surfaced,  and  their  slope  is  away  from  the  canal  toward  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  district,  which  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  depression 
in  the  west-side  plain  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Near  the  canal  the  fall  of  the  land  toward  the  east  or  southeast  is 
generally  about  ten  feet  per  mile.  It  decreases  to  five  feet  and  even  less 
as  the  eastern  edge  of  the  district  is  approached. 

The  exceptional  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  pre- 
vails in  this  district  will  facilitate  the  manipulation  of  the  water.  The 
cost  of  preparing  lands  for  irrigation  will  be  relatively  small.  The 
extension  of  irrigation  to  all  parts  of  the  district  will  be  rapid. 

The  quality  of  soils  throughout  Central  District,  which  has  a  length 
of  38  miles,  by  an  average  breadth  of  6  miles,  and  which  contains 
165,500  acres  of  land,  must  necessarily  be  varied.  As  a  whole  it  is  good- 
Some  can  be  ranked  with  the  choicest  in  the  State,  and  none  will  be 
found  too  poor  to  raise  alfalfa  when  water  is  brought  to  it  under  control. 

The  range  of  productions  in  the  same  area  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  country  on  earth.  Here  all  the  products  of  the  temperate  and 
northern  tropical  belts  meet  and  grow  side  by  side  to  perfection.  All 
through  this  region  the  pine  and  palm,  the  olive  and  apple,  the  orange 
and  pear,  the  pomegranate  and  the  plum,  stand  in  the  same  orchard 
and  do  equally  well.  In  this  climate,  and  on  these  soils,  all  the  nut- 
bearing  trees  attain  to  large  size,  and  are  prolific  bearers.  The  mulberry, 
upon  which  the  silkworm  feeds,  finds  a  congenial  home  in  these  valleys. 
Nature  has  made  this  the  one  spot  where  all  the  productions  of  two 
zones  meet  on  common  ground.  Wheat,  that  food-plant  peculiarly 
adapted  to  cold  climates,  and  the  orange  irom  the  semi-tropical  zone, 
grow  in  the  same  field  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  whole  range  of 
the  productions  of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  climates,  the  equals 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  those  of  any  other  place  in  the  world,  can 
be  grown  in  Colusa  County. 

From  wheat  growing  Colusa  is  rapidly  passing  to  fruit  growing,  and 
in  the  past  few  years  orchards  have  been  planted  by  the  hundreds  of 
acres.  Prunes  appear  to  be  the  favorite  fruit,  and  they  do  remarkably 
well.     Peaches  come  next,  and  pears  and  apricots  third.     Considerable 
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...ntion  however,  has  been  given  to  citrus  fruits  in  the  past  few  years, 
*"d  wSeverthey  have  been  judiciously  planted  and  properly  culti- 

'tr'uif.7owin1in"^^^^^^^^^^  «f  -ry  recent  date,  not  preceding  1884-5 
K  Tin  the  Short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  it  has  made 
^^  r«Sd  strTdes  Acres  upon  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyard  are  being 
iTdln  around-  to  those  planted'  during  the  last  three  years.     The 

S3^sSi;Si=a^^ 

ri?  lie.  in  the  same  latitude  a,i  the  femon.  r.ism  pegions  of  Spain. 
Ed'ty  »m  oliniale  here  pre.enl.  all  the  ™ J'™»  ■'"«»");f"  *« 
j„„;i,vn  of  a  choice  raisiii.  The  soil  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  gen- 
SltS  wcU  adaS  to  the  growth  of  a  fine  quality  of  grape  There 
5  much  land  Tn  tL  y.Uey  of  Stony  Creek,  in  Coln.a  County,  that  IB  not 

•"N''„?rn1y'i.''h7»,i;;tfaS'pt^^^^^^ 
"fiiS  and  to  growth  of  hardy  truif.     ColuB.  ?»PP"\»  '^'y;"!  J°,^ 

ssttSSs^j^^^I^^ESsSH 

Packing  Company,  was  organi.ed  April,  1889,  with  »  "P™'  ™"  ?' 
»  000  divided  into  three  hundred  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $1 00  each. 
Spacir  iSl  comprised  4,300  ca.es  of  assorted  »"'■  g™  |';'|i'°J; 
ment  during  the  season  to  one  hundred  people,  and  paid  out  »22,181,aB 
follows: 


Paid  for  wages. 
Paid  for  fruit. - 
Other  items-. 


$5,551  01 
7,953  01 
8,677  01 

$22,181  CH 


The  r>rinciDal  fruits  grown  in  Colusa  are  prunes,  peaches,  and  apricots. 
These  find  a  mirket  in  the  East,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco  and 
are  Thrpped  ^een,  dried,  and  canned.  Apricots  and  pru^es  are  dried 
aad  pacl^ed  in  sacks,  the  green  fruit  is  shipped  in  boxes  and  cratjs  The 
value  of  the  output  of  fruit  from  Colusa  m  1891  was  about  $23,000,  and 
the  shipments  of  dried  fruits  were: 
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Prices  for  fruit,  both  green  and  dried,  ruled  low,  and  were  aa  follows: 


The  fruit  crop  of  Colusa  the  present  seaBon  was  light,  but  the  increase 
in  prices  over  last  year  fully  compensated  for  the  shortage,  and  the 
growers  will  do  better  out  of  their  orchards  than  they  did  in  1891.  In 
the  orchard  this  season  peaches  sold  for  1-J  cents,  apricots  2  cents,  and 
prunes  at  1^  to  1|  cents  on  the  tree. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  area  of  new  land  planted  to  fi-uit  this 
year  in  Colusa  County,  nearly  one  half  of  the  orchards  having  been 
planted  during  the  spring  of  1892.  A  comparison  of  the  acreage  in 
bearing  and  non-bearing  trees  will  show  how  rapidly  Colusa  is  chang- 
ing from  a  wheat  to  a  fruit-growing  county: 


Variety. 

Acres! 

Trees. 

Bearing, 

BeBring. 

TotaL 

Plant  of 

166 

21 
2 

43 
167 
100 

!=< 

30 

20 
219 
160 

124 
11 

8 
186 
637 
179 

16 

9 

19 

229 
8M 
279 

60 
216 
160 

2 

16 

2 

21 

28 

22 

1 

10 

930K 

1,218 

2,148J^ 

122 

CraNTRA.  COSTA   COUNTY. 

Contra  Costa  County  is  one  of  the  central  counties  of  California,  its 
shore-line  being  within  14  miles  of  San  Francisco.  It  poBsesses  unusu- 
ally good  traveling  facilities,  both  by  rail  and  steamer,  which  fact  is 
proven  by  its  boundaries,  which  are,  on  the  north,  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Sacramento  County;  on  the  east.  Old  River,  sep- 
arating it  from  San  Joaquin  County;  on  the  north,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Suisun 
Bay,  and  the  straits  of  Carquinez;  south  and  west,  by  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  Alameda  County.  Its  superficial  area  is  734  square  miles,  or 
489,760  acres.  Nearly  half  of  this  is  cultivated,  the  remainder  being 
grazing  and  waste  land. 

Across  the  county,  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  parallel 
with  the  coast,  the  second  great  and  distinct  range  of  mountains  forma 
a  natural  dividing  line  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections.     The 
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■  u-  ^  f^otnr*.  of  this  range  is  Mount  Diablo,  standing  out 
•^'frTs^  fi  Tn  h^^^^^^^  oweringlbove  all  the  other  peaks,  and  being 
^^'^^^;a;W  inlrgeogf^phical  center  of  the  county.  The  gi-eat  central 
'lCf^LeY(^acio,  extending  from  Suisun  Bay  southward  to  the 
r^f  Mount  Dkblo  10  to  12  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  m  Width, 
base  of  Mount  ^^?;°"'l.,'"  y  ,1       jq  miles  long.     The  San  Ramon 

'^'^1,°'  ^lo  m£  u  l/ngthjby  1^^^^^  "  6  miles  in  width.  Besides 
Jw^are  smS^fvalley^^^^^^^  by  thrifty  and  prosperous  farmers. 
?hrfa?mingTands  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county  are  between  the 
J  ^hniHSd  the  San  Joaquin  River.  They  are  23  miles  in  length,  by 
?."m  Mo  6  in  width%nd\mbrace  about  60,000  acres  of  arable  land 

'I'iriu^ifeC:  dT.0  rWography  .„d  position    »n  ™y 

3the  interior  of  California.  It.  mean  ^-"""l  "°'Pf "»"  ",f  „='o° 
?n=  ewent  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion,  where  it  IB  60°  to  b8  . 
??.',eS  ranie  ot  hill,  proteet  it  from  the  oold  winds  that  .weep  m 
fS„^  the  PacTfic  during  the  Bummer  months,  while  the  mter.or  bays 
from  the  Fac mc  ouri  g  summer  sun.     The  winter  fro.ts  are 

Ugh"and"°o?*'ortd»™S'o„-  roses,  geraninmB  and  other  plant,  bloom 

'^rt^^/annt;  '"Si  is  about  .8  inches.  .There  is  ample  pre- 
cipl:tirfS°:ir;»rpo.e.  of  agrieulture,  and  dutung  t^^^^^^^^ 

fee'fsvri  TStr:.  r?nti;r?eit»d  m^^^^^ 

was  7M  inehe..  'The  hea"\e.t  season  of  rainfall  in  the  same  penod 
««.  in' 18fi7-8  when  the  rainfall  was  30,93  mches. 

In  a  eport  'on  ike  soil,  of  Contra  Costa.County,  based  on  sample, 
taken  from  the  Ygnaoio  Valley,  Professor  Hilgard  says: 

'  This  "necimen  represents  the  prominent   soil   features  which  he 

Creek  headS  on  the  moMtain  itself,  drains  the  eastern  portion,  join- 
ing Wasn't  cfeek  j„.t  before  it.  entrance  into  the  tules  of  Sui.un  Bay, 
X*  the  united  st'reams  assume  the  name  of  ^"'»"  ^re  k. 

"The  nlain.  are  dotted  with  large  white  oak.,  which  are  especially 
.hic^^err  the  borders  of  the  .trcals.  Close  to  *=  !•«»-«  ^^nera^ 
find  streaks  of  heavy,  black,  loamy  earth;  but  f"»^«  "\*f ; " 
are  mostly  linhter   both  in  color  and  teiture,  and  more  or  less  inter 

a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pl»"'«l''"  1  t^.b^  oi??;  that  of  c  ay 
more  important,  as  the  prevalent  character  of  the  soil  is  that  ot  clay 

'°'^»arding  the  soil  specimen  under  examination,  while  it  is  taken  to 
theSepThoflo  inches,  wells  dug  in  the  neighborhood  show  no  change 
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of  tint  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  showing  an  enormouB  accumulation  of 
an  evidently  alluvial  soil-mass. 

"  The  sample  sent  ie  a  brownish-gray  loam,  which,  on  wetting,  softens 
quickly  and  without  change  of  tint.  The  coarse  portion  consists  mostly 
of  flattened  particles  of  hard  ehale  and  quartz,  well  rounded  on  the 
edges. 

"The  analysis  of  this  soil  resulted  as  follows; 

fJoarae  materials 10.75 

Fine  ear  til , 80.25 

Insoluble  matter ___  63.2791      ,„,„ 

Soluble  silica -.  8.842  f     ^^'^ 

Potash _ .77 

Soda - 67 

Lime L 1,69 

Magnesia 2.36 

Br.  oxide  of  manganese .17 

Peroxide  ot  iron  ^ 4.91 

Alumina 1236 

Phospioric  acid .06 

Snlpturic  acid 01 

Carbonic  acid  _ _ 00.00 

Water  and  organic  matter..__ _ 5j)3 

Total _ 100.55 

Humus t073 

Available  inorganic ,898 

Available  phosphoric  aoid___ _ 056 

Hygroscopic  moisture 9.056 

"  Chemically  the  soil  shows  a  large  supply  of  potash  and  of  lime,  and, 
as  regards  the  latter,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  soils  of  Contra  Costa  County,  since  lime  is  abundant  in 
the  rocks  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Diablo,  as  well  as  on  the  Contra  Costa 
range.  On  the  banks  of  Walnut  Creek,  the  lower  portion  of  the- black 
loamy  earth,  just  above  the  gravel  that  underlies  at  some  5  feet  depth, 
is  full  of  white  gravel  or  lime  concretions. 

"  The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  any  case  would  be  accounted 
above  deficiency.  But  the  determination  of  its  solubility  shows  {under 
the  head  of  'available  phosphoric  acid')  that  practically  all  of  it  is  in 
the  available  state.  The  soil  has  a  good  supplj'  of  humus,  and  therefore 
of  nitrogen.  Its  power  of  absorbing  moisture  is  high,  and,  with  its 
depth,  constitutes  a  safeguard  of  drought  and  hot  winds. 

"Its  fruit  product  cannot  fail  to  be  both  abundant  in  quantity  and 
high  in  quality,  and  its  best  general  adaptation  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  pears,  apricots,  and  grapes." 

The  above  analysis  and  description  of  soil  relates  particularly  to  the 
Ygnacio  Valley,  but  the  soils  of  the  connecting  valleys  of  Alhambra, 
Diablo,  or  Clayton,  San  Ramon,  Briones,  and  Lafayette,  are  so  similar  in 
character,  being  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  same  range  of  hills,  that 
this  analysis  fairly  represents  all  the  above-named  valleys. 

The  following  analysis  of  soil  from  Burgundy,  France,  where  is  pro- 
duced the  most  famous  wines  in  the  world,  shows  a  wonderful  similarity 
to  that  of  Contra  Costa: 

Coarse  material _ _ _  _     g.75 

Pine  earth 81.25 

InaoUible  matter  and  Ejolable  silica 78,21 

Peroxide  of  iron 5,25 

Magnesia 3.98 

Alumina _ 7,47 

Orpinio  substances 5.39 

161,30 
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In  depth,  the  soil  generally  throughout  the  county  shows  a  remark- 
iblV  continuity  of  rich  alluvial  deposits  underlaid  with  limestone  or 
claV-  There  is  an  occasional  change  to'  a  kind  of  coarse  sandy  and 
uravelly  heavy  loam,  of  black  or  brown  tint.  It  has  great  power  for 
enduring  drought,  is  easy  to  work,  giving  large  returns  with,  careful 
culture.  Trees  and  vines  seem  almost  to  laugh  in  their  growth  as  they 
nush  their  roots  down  into  this  fat  soil.  The  soil  in  the  uplands  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  lowlands,  and  being  drier,  is  for 
some  purposes  even  better. 

The  farming  lands  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county  extend  from 
Bay  Point,  a  spur  east  of  Mount  Diablo,  between  the  foothills  and  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  to  the  county  line,  being  2S  miles  in  length  by  from 
;^to  6  in  width,  and  embrace  about  60,000  acres  of  arable  land.  The 
soil  is  generally  speaking,  of  a  rich  alluvial  nature,  and  produces 
wheat,  barley,  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  vines.  To  the  northward,  and  between 
the  uplands  and  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver,  ia  a  body  of  tule  lands, 
embracing,  in  all,  some  50,000  acres.  Large  sums  have  been  expended 
in  reclaiming  these  lands,  which  become  marvelously  productive,  the 
soil  being  a  rich  deposit  of  sediment  and  decomposed  i-egetation. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  leased  to  Chinamen  and  Italian  gardeners,  who 
supply  the  San  Franciseo  market  with  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  the  coast  counties,  irrigation  ia  not  required 
ill  Contra  Costa  to  insure  crops.  The  abundant  winter  rainfall,  the 
absence  of  the  intense  evaporating  heat  of  the  interior,  and  the  moisture- 
laden  breezes  from  the  ocean,  furnish  abundant  moisture  for  all  forms 
iif  vegetable  life  without  recourse  to  artificial  iiTigation. 

The  tourist,  passing  through  the  many  beautiful  valleys  and  over  the 
rolling  hills  throughout  Contra  Costa  County,  is  impressed  with  its 
similarity  and  general  characteristics  to  the  gentle  slopes  of  sunny 
France.  Scattered  in  all  directions  are  numerous  small  vineyards  and 
orchards  that,  with  but  little  cultivation,  produce  the  richest  results. 
Beyond  and  around  the  northern  and  western  base  of  Mount  Diablo  is 
an  uninterrupted  body  of  splendid  farming  land.  There  are  plains 
dotted  with  white  oaks,  streams  bordered  with  cottonwood  and  willows. 
The  wild-oat  hill  lands,  when  exposed  to  the  south,  are  nowhere  equaled 
in  the  State  for  olive  culture;  and  there  is  fruit  land  all  over  the  county, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required.  Among  the  numerous  kinds  produced, 
each  embracing  all  of  the  superior  varieties,  are  the  pear,  plum,  prune, 
apricot,  cherry,  peach,  quince,  fig,  apple,  nectarine,  pomegi'anate,  olive, 
persimmon,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  date,  strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry, 
blackberry,  curi'ant;  and  among  nuts,  the  pecan,  filbert,  almond,  walnut, 
and  chestnut.  Over  6,000  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  these  fruits  in 
Contra  Costa,  and  wherever  fruit  growing  has  been  tried  it  has  proven 
successful  and  remunerative. 

The  gi-ape  growers  of  Contra  Costa  state  it  is  a  fact  that  the  phylloxera 
finds  no  lodgment  in  their  vineyards.  Of  these  there  are  at  present  4,450 
acres,  of  which  3,000  are  wine  grapes,  the  varieties  of  vines  successfully 
growing  ranging  from  Johannisberg  Kiesling,  to  the  Black  d'Ischid,  and 
from  the  Petit  Bouschet  to  the  Golden  Chasselas. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  fruit  in  Contra 
t'osta  County  the  present  year,  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent.  The 
possibilities  of  fruit  growing  have  but  lately  made  themselves  known, 
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and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  orchards  in  Contra  Costa  are  not  yet  in 
bearing,  and  of  those  yielding  fruit  very  feir  are  yet  in  full  bearing. 
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This  would  give  about  2,700  acres  in  trees.     Besides  this  there  ary 
4,486  acres  in  grapes,  as  follows: 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  prunes  and  pears  are  the  leading 
fruits  of  this  county,  while  close  upon  them  come  almonds.  The  supe- 
rior fitness  of  the  soils  of  Contra  Costa  for  almonds  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  Judge  Pope,  of  Danville,  has  one  orchard  of  150  acres 
planted  to  this  nut.  Olives  also  do  well,  and  Mr.  Busby,  at  Concord, 
has  an  olive  orchard  of  80  acres.  Other  fruits  do  equally  well,  and  are 
gradually  changing  the  face  of  Contra  Costa  fi'oin  a  wheat  field  to  an 
orchard. 

The  greater  pai-t  of  the  fruit  product  of  tliis  county  is  marketed 
green,  being  boxed  and  crated.  Pears  and  apples  are  packed  in  40- 
pound  boxes;  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  etc.,  in  20-pound  boxes,  and 
cherries  in  Impound  boxes.  These  are  shipped  principally  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  product  of  the  county  finds 
its  way  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  the  East,  Prices  ranged  at  frou^ 
1  to  3  cents  per  pound.  The  present  season's  outlook  is  good.  The 
crop  will  not  reach  the  usual  average,  many  varieties  being  short,  but 
the  prevailing  prices  will  nearly  compensate  for  any  shortage  in  the 
crop. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  Contra  Costa  are  ^Valnut  Creek,  the 
region  from  San  Ramon  Valley  to  Martinez,  Lafayette,  Orinda  Park, 
and  Diablo  Valley.  The  prevailing  soil  in  all  these  sections  is  a  sandy 
loam,  rich  in  vegetable  mold. 
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DEL    NOBTE    COUNTY. 

Del  Norte  County  lies  in  the  northwestei-lycornerof  California,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  east  by  Siskiyou,  on  the  south 
by  Humboldt,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lias  an  area  of 
1  546  si^uare  miles,  or  989,000  acres.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  county 
is  mountainous,  but  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  there  is  much 
good  agricultural  and  grazing  land.  The  area  suitable  to  cultivation  is 
confined  to  the  Smith  River  Valley  and  a  belt  along  the  ocean  near 
Crescent  City.  A  large  portion  of  this  county  is  covered  by  vast  red- 
wood foiests,  and  these  extend  in  an  almost  unbroken  belt  from  the 
southern  boundary  to  the  Oregon  line  on  the  north,  with  an  average 
nidth  of  40  miles.  This  land  when  cleared  is  very  fertile,  but  the  labor 
of  removing  the  immense  redwood  stumps  and  clearing  ofl'  the  partly 
decomposed  logs  which  cumber  the  ground  is  so  great  as  to  preclude 
effort  m  that  direction. 

Thp  entire  area  is  practically  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  broken 
into  narrow  valleys.  That  portion  of  the  Coast  Range  which  traverses 
th?  eastern  part  reaches  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Snow 
remains  on  the  summit  of  these  mountains  until  late  in  the  summer, 
nid  they  are  rugged  and  precipitous  in  the  extreme. 

Del  Norte  has  an  ocean  frontage  of  about  35  miles.  The  Klamath 
Rn  er  iB  a  large  stream.  The  greater  part  of  its  course  is  through  this 
countv,  which  it  leaves  on  the  southern  boundary  entering  Humboldt, 
then  lecnters  Del  Norte  and  empties  into  the  Pacific.  Smith  River  is 
also  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
large  number  of  creeks  tributary  to  them,  making  of  Del  Norte  one  of 
the  best  watered  counties  of  Cahfornia. 

Del  Norte  lies  within  the  moist  belt,  and  the  precipitation  here  is 
much  heavier  than  in  most  of  the  counties  of  California.  The  rainfall 
at  Crescent  City  in  1891  was  8 J. 50  inches,  and  records  kept  for  a  number 
of  years  show  the  following  monthly  averages  at  the  principal  points  in 
the  county: 
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The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  foothills  of  Del  Norte  is  very  fertile,  that 
of  the  valleys  being  devoted  chiefly  to  dairying,  which  is  here  the  prin- 
cipal industry.  In  the  foothills  some  excellent  fruit  is  gi'own,  but  in 
limited  quantities,  and  principally  for  home  consumption.  An  occasional 
orchard  of  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  proves  that  the  soil  and  climate 
here  are  well  adapted  to  horticulture,  and  gives  promise  of  the  extension 
of  this  branch  of  industry  whenever  easy  means  of  reaching  the  markets 
fihall  be  had.  In  Smith  River  Valley  some  very  excellent  apples  are  pro- 
duced, and  pears,  plume,  and  cherries  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  aiiv 
part  of  Cahfornia. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  county  are  dairying,  lumbering,  and  to 
some  extent  mining,  and  comparatively  little  land  is  under  cultivation, 
the  average  being  but  7  acres  to  the  square  mile.  ~ 
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Of  fruits   grown    here  apples   form  the   staple,  and  these  do  well 
possessing  good  keeping  qualities  and  being  fiuely  flavored. 
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While  Del  Norte  produces  a  large  quantity  of  apples,  the  bulk  of  her 
product  in  consumed  locally,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  finding  an  out- 
side market,  and  this  finds  its  way  to  San  Francisco, 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Del  Norte  seem  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  apples.  The  former  ia  generally  a  deep,  black  loam,  very 
rich  and  easily  worked,  and  the  climate  is  marked  by  great  humidity, 
and  but  little  extreme  hot  weather.  While  some  small  family  orchards 
have  been  bearing  in  Del  Norte  for  many  years  past,  some  have  been 
planted  as  early  as  1850-53,  and  are  still  vigorous.  Fruit  growing  as 
a  business  has  never  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  county. 

The  fruit  crop  this  year  is  very  poor  over  the  whole  county,  and  in 
some  parts  will  be  almost  a  failure.  At  Elk  Valley  it  is  lighter  than 
has  been  known  for  twenty  years. 

BL  DORADO  COUNTT. 

El  Dorado  Couuty  lies  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  State,  and  north  of  the 
center,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  north  by  Placer 
County,  west  by  Sacramento  County,  and  south  by  Alpine  and  Amador 
Counties.  It  has  a  length  of  75  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  an  average 
breadth  from  north  to  south  of  35  miles.  Its  area  is  1,890  square  milee, 
or  1,150,000  acres.  Within  this  area  are  embraced  most  of  the  varied 
beauties  and  advantages  which  are  to  bejonnd  in  the  most  favored  por- 
tions of  this  highly  favored  State.  Along  her  western  borders  stretcher 
ft  belt  of  prairie  land  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
where  in  the  primitive  days  waved  vast  fields  of  indigenous  wild  oats, 
furnishiug  luxuriant  free  pasturage  to  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  of 
the  pioneers.  This  wild  grain,  those  most  beautiful  pastures,  have- 
together  with  freedom  of  pasturage,  largely  disappeared  before  the  march 
of  civilization,  but  wild  oats  are  still  quite  abundant,  and  they,  with 
other  nutritious  grasses,  furnish  winter  sustenance  to  great  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  which,  during  the  summer,  are  herded  on  the  succulent 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  summit  region.  This  prairie  belt,  and  the 
contiguous  lower  foothill  region,  are  peculiarly  adapted  1o  the  growth 
of  fruits — the  oli\'e,  the  fig,  and  the  apricot.  Thence,  by  gradual  ascent, 
is  reached  a  stretch  of  undulating  country,  rolling  hills,  and  narrow 
valleys,  covered  in  their  native  state  with  white  oak  timber,  or  with 
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(Troves  of  manzanita,  chaparral,  and  buckeye.  Here  is  found  the 
Gravelly  red  soil  of  the  foothill  region  proper,  where  the  choicest  fruit  of 
the  vine  reaches  perfection.  Here,  too,  the  peach,  the  plum,  and  apricot 
iittaiii  a  size,  color,  texture,  and  lusciousness  which  give  them  incontest- 
able rank  as  among  the  finest  fruits  of  their  kind. 

Thence,  still  by  a  gradual  ascent,  is  reached  the  upper  foothill  regiou. 
ivith  an  altitude  of  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet.  This  region  embraces  fully 
tviO  thirds  of  the  territorial  area  of  El  Dorado  Comity.  Here  the  county 
is  heavily  timbered  with  black  oak,  live  oalj,  spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  cedar, 
and  many  species  of  pine,  while  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  fringed 
with  maple,  alder,  dogwood,  and  madrona,  and  the  air  made  redolent 
with  the  perfume  of  wild  nutmeg  and  bay.  Here  the  cereals  produce 
good,  remunerative  crops,  while  potatoes,  beets,  pumpkins,  Indian  corn, 
and  all  manner  of  garden  vegetables  attain  perfection,  both  in  size  and 
quality.  Clover  yields  an  enormous  and  perpetual  crop.  The  apple, 
pear,  plum,  nectarine,  and  all  orchard  products  of  the  temperate  zone 
attain  excellent  size,  color,  flavor,  and  keeping  qualities. 

Above  the  foothills  rises  the  mountain  or  summit  region,  in  whose 
h^hest  altitude  is  found  perpetual  snow.  Here  the  rivers  take  their 
rise,  the  lajces  are  fed,  and  the  system  of  canals  receive  their  waters, 
Eere,  too,  there  is  a  magnificent  forest,  one  of  the  grandest  on  the 
American  continent,  embracing  thousands  of  acres  of  majestic  sugar- 
pine  trees,  measuring  10  to  15  feet  across,  and  rising  frequently  to  a 
height  of  120  to  150  feet  before  a  limb  is  reached. 

The  climate  of  El  Dorado  varies  with  its  physical  features.  In  the 
western  portion  the  summers  are  hot,  the  thermometer  having  a  range 
of  95°  to  110°.  The  nights,  however,  are  usually  cool.  The  winters 
are  characterized  with  the  usual  rainy  days,  interspersed  with  warm  and 
pleasant  weather,  and  with  occasional  frosty  nights.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Placerville  and  Georgetown  there  are  sometimes  light  falls  of  snow,  sel- 
dom exceeding  a  few  inches,  and  rarely  remaining  on  the  ground  over 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  eastern  portion,  the  more  elevated,  including 
the  higher  foothills  and  the  mountains,  the  summers  are  not  so  hot  and 
the  winters  much  more  severe,  with  heavy  snowfalls  and  sharp  frosts. 

From  a  series  of  observations  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  kept  at 
Georgetown  and  Placerville,  the  following  averages  are  given : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  rainy  season  extends  from  October 
'0  May,  and  in  many  seasons  little  if  any  rain  falls  in  either  of  those 
two  months. 

Like  most  of  the  foothill  counties,  the  soil  in  El  Dorado  varies  from 
the  black  alluvium  in  the  lower  regions  to  the  gravelly  red  soil  of  the 
tbothills.  Tlie  lower  levels  have  been  filled  with  the  diluvial  detritus 
'^f  the  mountains.  Occasional  streaks  of  adobe  are  found.  In  the 
niountains  are  numerous  little  \-alleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  formed  from 
the  wash  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  various  soils  are  usually  very 
•■ich,  their  fertility  being  evinced  by  the  large  returns  from  both  cereal 
and  pomological  cmps.  '"^ 
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The  California  Water  and  Mining  Company  owns  and  controls  a  system 
of  canals,  comprieing  over  250  miles  in  length,  covering  every  portion 
of  the  Georgetown  Divide  from  Loon  Lake,  40  miles  east  of  Georgetown 
by  wagon  road,  to  Wild  Goose  Flat,  a  point  on  the  American  River 
nearly  opposite  Loomis,  Placer  County,  and  from  Chile  Bar,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American,  distant  only  3  miles  from  Placerville,  to 
Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  on  the  Middle  Fork.  The  principal  source  of 
water  supply  is  a  series  of  groups  of  lakes  lying  on  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  fed  by  melting  snows.  In  addition, 
the  company  takes  water  from  the  South  Fork  and  Pilot  Creek,  both 
branches  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American;  also  from  Rock  Creek, 
Rock  Caflon,  etc.  This  county,  generally,  may  claim  to  be  among  the 
best  irrigated  in  the  State.  The  waters  have  all  been  appropriated,  sub- 
ject to  well  defined  and  settled  rules  of  legal  regulation,  for  public  use 
and  beneficial  pur]>oses.  Conflicts  of  interests  on  the  irrigation  question 
are  not  dreaded. 

Besides  the  California  Water  Company  on  the  Georgetown  Divide, 
there  is  the  El  Dorado  Water  and  Deep  Gravel  Mining  Company,  and 
the  Park  Canal  and  Mining  Company,  respectively,  on  the  two  other 
distinct  main  ridges  running  east  and  west,  as  means  of  supply. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  water  companies  of  El  Dorado  County,  with 
the  miles  of  canals  owned  by  them  and  their  assessed  valuation: 


I'lymouth  ConsolidafeJ  (Jold  JKuing  Co.— main  branch  . 

J'l^outh  ConBolidated  Gold  Sliniiig  Co.— branches 

C'nltfoniia  Water  and  Mining  Co.— main  oanal 

Cnlifomla  IVater  and  JCining  Co. — branches 

Kl  Dorado  Water  and  Deep  (Jnn^  JliningCo 

Kl  Dorudo  Water  and  Deci>  Gravel  Jlining  Co.— branches 
National  Water  and  Jlining  Co , 


r  ditches,  irrigating.. 


:f  160,000  0( 
4600  « 
21,000  01 


From  the  above  table  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  canals 
built  in  El  Dorado  County  have  been  constructed  for  mining  purposes. 
El  Dorado,  in  the  early  part  of  our  existence  as  a  State,  was  the  leading 
mining  county.  It  was  here  that  gold  was  first  discovered,  and  the 
prospects  of  enormous  returns  in  gold  for  the  outlay  led  to  the  building 
of  very  costly  waterworks.  As  gold  mining  has  declined  and  horticult- 
ure has  advanced  these  canals  have  found  a  new  use,  and  to-day  are  of 
as  much  importance  for  irrigating  purposes  as  for  mining,  for  they  are 
still  used  in  the  latter  industry.  While  this  is  true,  however,  horticult- 
ure is  growing  so  rapidly  while  mining  is  declining,  that  the  growing 
importance  of  these  water  systems  ie  in  the  direction  of  horticulture,  and 
they  may  he  classed  as  irrigating  canals. 

El  Dorado  County  is  very  rapidly  changing  her  character  from  a 
mining  to  a  horticultural  county,  and  some  of  the  finest  fruits  in  the 
State  are  produced  here.  Her  variations  in  altitude,  rising  from  the 
Sacramento  plain  40  feet  above  sea-level  to  the  high  Sierra  region,  with 
an  elevation  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  with  the  accompanying  variation  in 
climate   from   almost  perpetual  summer   to   perpetual   winter,  njakes 
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ooBsihle  the  culture  of  the  widest  range  of  fruits,  and  moat  of  them  flourish 
in  El  Dorado  County.  The  peach  is  the  favorite,  and  following  come  the 
Rartlett  pears,  prunes,  cherries,  and  other  .deciduous  fruits.  Apples  do 
well  in  the  higher  altitudes  up  to  3,000  feet,  and  at  Griaaly  Flat,  Men- 
don  and  other  points  north  on  the  range,  very  excellent  fruit  of  the 
more  hardy  varieties  are  grown.  In  the  lower  foothills  peaches,  prunes, 
and  the  stone  fruits  generally  prevail,  and  while  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  small  fruits,  berries  and  currants,  these  fruits  grow  well  and  bear 
heavily  wherever  cultivated. 

The  principal  fruit  section  of  El  Dorado  is  Coloma,  where  over  one 
half  of  the  entire  output  of  the  county  is  produced.  Following  come 
Placerville,  chiefly  in  pears  and  apples;  Granit*  Hill  and  Mud  Springs, 
peaches,  plums,  and  pears;  Grizzly  Plat,  Mendon,  and  Sportsman's 
Half,  apples. 
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Experiments  made  with  citrus  fruits,  especially  the  more  hardy  Jap- 
iineee  varieties,  and  with  the  olive,  have  been  very  successful,  and,  like 
the  other  foothill  counties,  El  Dorado  gives  promise  of  some  day  making 
her  mark  in  the  culture  of  the  olive,  which  fruit  seems  to  do  wonder- 
fully well  here. 

The  largest  single  body  of  laud  in  fruit  in  the  county  ia  that  owned 
by  the  El  Dorado  Fruit  Company,  at  Diamond  Springs,  who  have  400 
acres  of  fruit  in  one  orchard,  chiefly  peaches. 

The  crop  of  the  present  season  has  been  short,  ranging  as  follows: 

I'eadira  -     ^M  croi).  !  Veata  .-- ?;l  crop. 

'■herries       - ?^  crop.  .  PrUJies «  crop. 

I'luiiis - "4  crop,  ]  -Vpples fti  crop. 

There  are  two  packing  houses  located  at  Placerville — one  a  branch 
of  Cook,  Langley  &  Co.,  established  this  season,  the  other  a  branch  of 
Barnett  Bros.,  established  in   1S91.     They  are  handling  a  very  large  . 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  keep  from  twenty  to  thirty  people  employed. 
Barnett  Eros,  shipped  40  cars  of  green  frnif  from  here  last  season,  and 
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it  is  estimated  that  the  two  houses  will  ship  this  year  over  100  carloads 
of  green  fniit  from  El  Dorado  County. 

The  prices  paid  at  the  packing  houses  this  season  were; 

Peaches  per20-lb.  box.- _ 50c.  tofioc 

Bartlett  peara  per  40-1 1>.  box jfl  aj 

Plums  per  25-lb.  box 75c.  to  80c. 

These  prices  were  for  acceptable  fruit  delivered  at  the  packing  house. 
The  larger  part  of  the  fruit  grown  here  is  marketed  green,  being  shipped 
principally  to  the  E!aBt  in  refrigerator  cars.  Some  little  fruit  iinds  its 
way  to  San  Francisco,  and  some,  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  is 
dried  and  sacked.  This  is  dried  by  the  individual  growers,  and  iinds  its 
way  to  Stockton  and  Sacramento. 

PBESNO   COUNTY. 

Fresno  County  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  its  area, 
being  8,093  square  miles,  or  5,600,000  acres.  It  is  located  in  the  lieart  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Merced  and 
Mariposa,  on  the  west  by  San  Benito  and  Monterey,  on  the  south  by 
Tulare,  and  on  the  east  by  Mono  and  Inyo  Counties.  On  its  eastern 
boundary  line  is  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  west  the 
crown  of  the  Coast  Range,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  On  its  southern 
boundary  runs  Kings  River,  from  which  it  extends  north  about  60  miles, 
comprising  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  a  great  State,  not  only  of 
superficial  area,  but  of  natural  resources.  In  no  equal  area  upon  the 
earth,  outside  of  California,  can  the  same  physical  conditions  be  found, 
ranging,  as  it  does,  from  the  field  of  never-dying  snow  and  ice  on  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the  perennial  summer  of  the  beautiful 
and  prolific  valley  15,000  feet  below,  so  perfectly  sheltered  by  the  two 
ranges  that  form  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.  Here  it  is  but  a 
step  from  the  palms  to  the  glaciers,  from  the  Tropics  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
so  far  as  change  of  climate  is  concerned. 

Of  the  vast  area  comprised  in  Fresno  County,  the  central  part  is  a 
great  valley  60  miles  square,  containing  nearly  2,500,000  acres  of  nearly 
level  land.  The  foothill  and  mountain  section  on  the  east  of  the  valley 
is  about  45  miles  wide,  and  that  on  the  west  of  the  valley  about  20  miles 
in  width.  The  mountains  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  valley  on  the 
east  and  the  west  comprise  considerable  barren  territory.  The  main 
valley,  however,  has  a  rich  soil,  varying  greatly  in  quality,  consisting  of 
red  land,  adobe,  white  ash,  dark,  sandy  loam,  and  granite. 

The  valley  was  once  a  treeless  waste,  save  along  the  watercourses, 
but  the  decomposed  granite  or  detritus  brought  down  from  the  mount- 
ains in  ages  past  enriched  the  soil,  and  irrigation  and  cultivation  have 
changed  the  original  appearance,  and  transformed  it  into  the  richest 
fruit  and  orchard  land.  In  this  great  central  basin,  then,  there  are 
over  3,000,000  acres.  Of  this  not  more  than  one  third  is  under  culti- 
vation, and  one  half  of  this  only  as  pasturage  or  for  grain.  The  soil  of 
this  basin  is  almost  uniformly  a  rich  saudy  or  alluvial  loam,  quite 
porous,  and  usually  highly  impregnated  with  phosphates  and  vegetable 
mold.  In  some  portions  considerable  alkali  is  found  in  patches,  but 
these  are  neither  extensive  in  comparison  with  the  vast  area  of  fertile 
land,  nor  numerous. 

The  climate  of  Fresno  differs  little  from  the  other  parts  of  the  San 
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r  .,ir,  Vallev  The  general  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  t«  in- 
joaquin  Vauey-     ^^^  §  ^  ^  f^,^  ^        i^  the  year  when  outdoor 

STe',™„.Iy  goe.  ...  high  ^.^VSrsSarin  BaS'sltfa? 

tadycool  Sring  the  hSt Jt  hours  of  the  day.     The  mghts  are  always 

°°Ti,e  raiiiv  season  begin,  in  November  and  end.  in  April.  This  season 
is  vsr^S lie"  AprU  and  May  in  the  Ba.t,  showers  rarely  extending 

"Mowint''i's'''tho  mean  monthly  temperature,  as  furnished  by  the 
qfnaSrvice  Officer,  together  »-ith  the  minimum  and  m.»mum  regrs- 
Sti».  tor  the  same  pfriod,  the  elevation  of  the  thermometer  b.mg 
77.5  feet  above  the  ground: 
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The  following  table  gives  the  rainfall  for  the  season  of  1891-92,  by 
months,  in  comparison  with  the  total  for  previous  years: 


189Ci-December _ 

1891— January 

February 

Mnrch 

April _..   _ __ 

May _ 

2,B0 

i2i 
.81 

'm 

.02 
.00 
.00 
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.00 
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1st. 
6th. 

July 

Maroh.T. 

1391 

1890 

1889 

The  total  lot  the  past  seasou,  Ironn  Septembor  to  May,  inclusive,  was  9.87  inches. 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  Fresno,  and 
there  are  now  1,000  miles  of  public  irrigating  canals  in  the  valley, 
coursing  from  east  to  west  in  many  divergent  lines,  and  covering,  or 
capable  of  covering,  with  sufficient  water  for  cultivating,  not  less  than 
500,000  acres  of  land.  The  great  body  of  this  land  has  been  found  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  orchards  and  vineyards. 

There  are  four  irrigating  districts,  organized  under  the  Irrigation  Act, 
]ying  wholly  or  partly  in  Fresno  County.  These  are  the  Madera  District, 
wholly  in  Fresno,  the  Alta  District,  the  Sunset  District,  and  the  Selma 
District,  all  of  which  lie  partly  in  Fresno  and  partly  in  Tnlare  Counties. 
■Of  these  a  further  account  is  given  below. 

A  special  peculiarity  of  much  of  the  soil  of  this  count-y  is  its  natural 
adaptability  to  sub -irrigation.  The  underlying  water,  fifteen  years  ago, 
was  40  or  50  feet  below  the  surface.  Now,  from  the  result  of  seepage,  it 
can  be  reached  at  from  5  to  15  feet.  Tliis  sub-irrigation  ia  not  stagnant 
water  in  the  soil;  it  has  its  current  underground  no  less  than  the  How 
of  the  ditches  on  the  top,  although  of  course  not  so  rapid,  and  it  thus 
increases  each  year,  pressing  out  upon  the  plains  and  filling  the  depth 
of  the  soil  far  in  advance  of  the  irrigating  canals.  This  valley  has 
an  almost  uniform  slope,  from  the  foothills  to  its  center,  of  from 
5  to  6  feet  to  the  100  feet,  fonning  a  most  perfect  trend  for  waterways. 
It  is  this  slope  also  that  aids  to  press  the  sub-irrigation  down  into  the 
center  of  the  valley  and  its  broad  extent.  This  gentle,  gradual  slope 
answers  also  another  important  end.  It  might  be  feared  that  this 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  soil  from  beneath  would  continually  come  so 
near  the  snrface  as  to  make  the  whole  region  a  vast  swamp;  hut  thi^ 
is  prevented  by  the  natural  drainage  which  this  slope  secures.     The 
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«.«t.ers  of  Kings  River,  brought  upon  these  plains  from  the  foothills  of 
rhtsierra,  are  in  a  large  part  in  the  form  of  sub-irrigation,  pressing 
through  many  miles  of  underground  flow,- to  reach  again  their  old  chan- 
nel in  the  center  of  the  valley, 
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The  Fresno  Fkunii  and  Irrigation  Oompdny  derives  it  water  from  the 
head  of  the  3an  Joaquin  River.  It  has  now  irnder  consideration  the 
"nstruotion  of  a  reservoir  which  will  oover  1,200  acres  of  land  and 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  1,338,132,000  cubic  feet.  When  thu  is  com- 
pleted it  will  put  from  80,000  to  100,000  acres  under  water.  Water 
rights  sell  at  .tlO  per  acre,  with  a  vearly  rental  of  Kl  per  ace.  The 
worli  of  construction  on  this  reservoir  was  begun  m  July  of  the  present 
year,  under  the  superintendence  of  C,  B.  Shaver,  and  J.  M.  Graham, 

"EiTddition  to  the  30  miles  of  canal  owned  by  the  Enterprise  Canal 
and  Irrigation  Company,  it  controls  many  miles  of  side  ditches.  Its 
source  of  supply  is  Kings  Biver,  from  which  it  tajtes  IM  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  shares  are  owned  by  some  thirty  stocliholders.  Ihe  Umi- 
grant  Ditch  Company  is  composed  of  twenty  shareholders,  and  the  water 
is  divided  among  them  according  to  the  number  of  shares  owned.  Tlie 
companv  claims  a  flow  of  196  cubic  feet  per  second.  A  Bow  of  one  cubic 
foot  18  cSnsidered  sufficient  for  160  a^res  of  land.  At  this  rate,  therefore, 
tills  company  has  suOicient  water  to  irrigate  31,360  acres. 

The  Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company  was  incorporated  February 
1 6  1 871  It  diverts  from  Kings  River  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
and  covers  160,000  acres  of  land.  This  is  supplied  to  the  consumer  at  bil 
cents  per  acre  per  annum.  . ,      .     „  ^       . 

Of  late  years  horticulture  has  made  rapid  strides  in  Fresno  County, 
and  is  fast  becoming  the  principal  industry  of  the  people.  Saisin 
gtowiuE  lias  received  bv  far  the  greater  amount  of  attention,  but  ol  late 
Sther  fJuits  have  forced  their  way  to  the  front,  and  are  now  dividing 
attention  with  the  favorite  frnit,  until  to-day  orchards  ot  all  Irinds  ol 
fmit  can  be  found  in  the  county,  and  all  seem  to  do  well  and  prove 
remarlralily  productive.  While  it  is  true  that  most  fruits  thrive  here, 
it  is  also  trui  that  some  varieties  are  better  adapted  to  the  peciihanties 
of  soil  and  climate  which  exist  here  than  are  others.    . 

Amoii"'  the  most  profitable  orchard  fruits  may  be  named  the  IJeach 
and  nectarine,  and  the  apricot  in  some  locahties.  These  are  of  very 
rapid  and  healthv  growth,  coming  into  beai-mg  m  the  third  and  fourth 
vears  and  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  summer  chmate  tor  sun-drying,  give 
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large  returns  from  the  crop.  Apricota  and  peaches  both  do  n-ell.  Pears 
and  plums  grow  and  bear  well. 

The  result  of  prune  culture  has  not  been  suiKciently  pramising  to 
regard  it  as  a  hopeful  industry  for  the  future.  There  are  vast  areas  of 
arable  lands  in  the  foothills,  rich  and  choice  valleys,  where  almost  all 
orchard  fruits  that  require  cool,  moist  atmosphere  can  be  grown. 

Olive  culture  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  county.  There  are  a  few 
trees  six  or  more  years  old,  but  these  have  grown  well  and  bear  heavily. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  considerable  acreage  has  been  set  to 
this  fruit,  and  the  prospect  for  future  success  is  good. 

The  same  is  ti'ue  of  fig  culture.  The  black  California  fig  is  an  old 
habitant  of  this  county,  and  has  been  a  sturdy  grower  and  most  prolific 
bearer.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  older  foothill  towns  of  the  county. 
Within  a  few  years  attention  has  been  somewhat  turned  to  fig  culture, 
and  many  acres  have  been  set  out.  So  far  the  result  is  very  promising. 
The  variety  most  in  favor  is  the  White  Adriatic.  Large  shipments 
ha\'e  been  made,  with  the  moat  satisfactory  results. 

Very  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  culture  of  citrus 
fruits.  A  few  orange  orchards  in  the  foothill  regions  of  this  county, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  show  excellent  results.  The  fruit  ripens 
very  early.  Within  the  next  few  years  much  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  orange  culture,  and  immense  orchards  will  be  planted  in  the 
thermal  belt. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fruits  so  far  referred  to  may  be  called  only  the 
side  issues  in  Fresno  County  fruit  culture.  This  valley^  under  the 
"  reign  of  water,"  is  remarkably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grapes  of  all 
varieties.  Thus  the  planting  of  vineyards  became  the  leading  industry. 
At  first  this  was  largely  confined  to  the  culture  of  wine  grapes,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  vineyards  and  wineries  in  the  State  have  become 
established.  The  yearly  output  of  wine  and  brandy  has  been,  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  region  of  2,500,00  to  3,000,000  gallons.  The 
heavy-bearing  quality  of  wine  grapes  is  here  phenomenal,  reaching  in 
some  of  the  best  vineyards  12  to  14  tons  to  the  acre. 

But  in  the  planting  of  vines  attention  was  soon  turned  to  the  Miiscat, 
or  raisin  grape.  Early  experiments  proved  that  the  rich,  alluvial  soil  was 
eminently  fitted  to  the  growth  of  this  grape,  and  that  the  climate  was 
equally  suited  to  cheap  and  easy  curing  of  the  fruit  as  those  foreign 
countries  which  produce  the  delicious  raisins  of  the  world's  commerce. 
This  industry  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome  in  the  beginning;  many 
predictions  of  failure,  and  many  sneers  over  the  early  product.  The 
raisin  output  was  about  4,000  20- pound  boxes  teji  years  ago,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  an  article  likely  to  win  renown  in 
competition  with  the  well-established  foreign  brands.  Not  a  few  raisin- 
grape  growers  were  so  discoiu'aged  as  to  contemplate  cutting  out  their 
Muscat  vines.  The  increase  of  product  has  gone  forward  from  4,000 
20-pouud  boxes  in  1882  to  a  product  of  more  than  1,000,000  boxes  in 
1891.  At  the  present  rate  of  planting  it  will  only  be  fom-  or  five  yeara 
until  at  least  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  boxes  will  be  put  up  in 
the  Fresno  district. 

The  Muscat  vine  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  finds  abundant  food  in  the 
multitudes  of  old  sloughs  and  extinct  waterways  that  course  through 
this  valley.  It  loves  abundant  moisture,  even  up  to  the  ripening  of  its 
fruit;  this  it  finds  in  the  prevailing  sub -irrigation,  and  in  many  cases 
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.p«,itv  for  surface  irrigation  is  obviated.  A  few  of  the  best  vineyards 
!:  .fnever  had  any  surface  irrigation.  This  permanent  underground 
Stu^to  draw  Lm  makes  it  possible  to  harvest  a  second  crop  of 
Ses  in  quantity  and  quality  nearly  equal  to  the  first 
^  rSornia  is  destined  to  become  a  region  of  specialties,  and  while 
,verv  district  may  be  able  to  raise,  with  more  or  less  success  all  the 
Inducts  of  others,  every  district  can  raise  some  one  commodity  better 
Lfl  with  lareer  profits  than  any  other  district.  ,       ■,.        ,v.^ 

^  FiJsno  County  so  far,  in  its  history  of  raisin  culture,  has  been  ,he 
,he?omenon  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  magnitude  of  its  possibilities  in 
this  line  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to-day.  .u;^r,p,i 

Up  to  the  season  of  1891  all  fruit  raised  m  thecounty  was  shipped 
.reeS  or  dried.  That  season  the  industry  of  canning  was  added.  The 
^>esno  Canning  Company  was  organized  last  spnng,  local  fruit  growers 
.Sating  tSselve?  in  the  concern  with  the  old  San  Francisco  house 

"^The^™%ved  a  very  successful  one,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
^nricot  cron  was  somewhat  short  in  the  county. 
■^^Se  toSi  pack  for  the  season  amounted  to  52,069  cases,  each  case 
I  Jdin.-  twen^ty-four  cans,  making  a  total  of  1,219,658  cans  of  fruit. 
The  arSount  of  ease  goods  is  divided  into  the  following  varieties: 


es  of  apricota 

,es  of  Bartlett  pears 
:eso(  peacUcB 


9,210 
31,31!) 
3,110 


This  means  the  consumption  of  115  tons  of  apricots,  290  tons  of 
Bar  lett  TO  ]  .550  tons  of  peaches,  70  tons  of  plums  and  120  tons  of 
grapes  nSing  k  total  of  2,145  tons,  or  4,290,000  pounds  of  fruit. 
The  oompBiiv  paiii  out  tor  froit  alone  during  the  season  the  sum  o£.  '^ 

For  lalior  iupreporing  Hie  fmit,  MC - [^IZ^l^W^. 


fin'the'lru^ 
iT  coai,'Boider,  "labels,  etc 


153,615  (W 
41,031  l!l 
H,100  13 
17,913  10 
41,e09  81 
11,200  00 


ror  coal,  soiuur,  laucia;  v^.^..- 

,     ,  *171,i72  32 

Makinffagrainl  total  of-. . 

BesideB  the  handling  of  this  iinmen»i  amount  ot  fruit  the  cannerj. 
company  shipped  about  40  o.r»  of  green  peacheB  to  San  Francisco^ 
FinindlUv  the  company  ™s  equally  8ucce»3fuh  I'=  P»«k  «>»  no 
excelled  in  the  State,  and  has  made  a  great  reputation  for  Fresno  fruit 
an  over  this  country  and  Europe,  the  bulk  of  the  output  havmg  been 
shipped  to  the  Old  World,  ,.  „,„i  i.or„  ,.ve 

As  has  been  stated,  Fresno  is  essentially  a  raisin  count}  "  ^  ^ere  are 
produced  the  greater  part  of  the  raisins  shipped  from  the  State  Fo  - 
lowing  these  iS  order  of  importance  are  peaches,  pears,  nectannes,  apri- 
cots, Irunes,  and  plums.  These  fruit,  find  a  maAet  in  the  tast,  where 
thej  are  shipped  green  ordried.  The  green  fr.it  is  packed  in  boxes  and 
crah.s,and  thedried  in  boxes  and  sacks  A  very  large  ynrtof  the  msin 
crop  is  now  shipped  in  sacks  to  the  East,  where  it  ,.  boxed  bj   the 

■'°Tiryield  for  lire  present  season  is  rather  below  the  average.  The 
first  Clip  of  raisins  was  short  atout  2o  per  cent,  apricots  were  light 
plums  and  prunes  fair,  peaches,  pears,  and  nectarines  average.     Ihe 
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increased  prices  of  the  present  season  over  those  paid  last  year  havu 
much  more  than  compensated  for  the  shortage,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement  of  average  prices  paid  last  season  and  this  for  dried 
fruits : 


Peaches.  _ . 
Apricots  — 


Fresno,  Selma,  Foiyler,  and  Madera  are  the  principal  fruit  centers  of 
Fresno  County,  and  the  increased  acreage  of  fruit  planted  this  year  will 
exceed  6,000  acres.  This  is  very  largely  in  raisin  grapes,  although 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  tree  fruit  in  Fresno  at  present  than  ever 
before. 


Apricot 

Olive 

Plum 

Ijcmon 

Orange 

Nuts— Almond 
Walnut 

Totals _. 


GLENN  COUNTY. 


Bearing. 

B^^S;^. 

ToUL 

'^^r* 

,. 

147 

"f 

131 
50 
844 

213 
13 

124 
21 

8,000 

185 
560 
7 
451 
120 
2,058 
159 

'634 
25 
3 
133 
20 
70 
4.^,900 

4i3 
i 
320 
70 
1,214 
81 
640 
422 
12 

5 

10 

35,000 

ni 

Sir-. 

5,000 

30,174 

10.725 

40,880 

(!,57L> 

Glenn  County  is  the  youngest  in  the  sisterhood  of  California  counties, 
having  been  separated  from  Colusa  hy  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1891-  Its 
ai-ea  is  130,000  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  its  parent  county, 
Colusa,  on  the  east  by  Butte,  on  the  north  by  Tehama,  and  on  the  west 
by  Trinit;'  and  Mendocino.  It  is  one  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  coun- 
ties, and  is  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Coast  Range,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  valley,  and  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range 
to  the  Saeraiuento  River,  these  forming  its  natural  eastern  and  western 
boundaries. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  county  consists  of  level  valley  lands  which 
change  into  rolling  hills  on  the  west,  becoming  more  extensive  aud  pre- 
cipitous in  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range  until  they  merge  into  the 
mountains. 

Willows,  which  is  the  county  seat,  has  a  beautiful  location  in  a  gentli' 
slope  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.    No  finer  view  can  be  presented.    With 
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H,  nroductive  fields  looking  toward  Mount  Shasta  to  the  north,  the 
SieiTa  to  the  east,  and  the  foothills  of  the  valley  and  the  Coast  Range 
To  the  west  a  land  of  loveliness  and  grandeur  is  presented  to  the  eye. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  climate  of  Colusa  holds  good  of  Glenn, 
there  being  but  little  difierence  between  the  two,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
table  of  precipitation  at  Willows  and  points  in  Colusa  County  published 
under  the  latter  head.  . 

The  soil  is  generally  of  a  fertile  character,  and  ranges  from  a  rich 
hlack  loam  in  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river  to  a  more  gravelly  soil 
in  the  higher  and  foothill  regions.  The  rich  clay  lands  of  the  western 
foothills  has  proved  itself  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  and  some  excel- 
lent results  have  been  obtained.  The  hills  surrounding  the  small 
valleys  present  any  varietj'  of  surface,  and  are  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  products.  ^      .,i.       ,         n    .i. 

For  irrigation  purposes  Glenn  is  well  supplied  with  water.  On  the 
east  is  the  Sacramento  River,  with  its  swift  current  of  clear,  crystal 
water-  it  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  county  from  north  to  south. 
Stony  Creek  flows  north  and  then  southeasterly  into  the  Sacramento 
River  This  creek  has  several  tributaries,  and  the  water  is  used  for  irn- 
tratioii  by  a  number  of  settlers.  Several  irrigation  districts  have  been 
formed  In  the  Central  District  water  is  diverted  from  the  Sacramento 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Stony  Cireek,  and  conveyed  in  an  immense 
canal  southwesterly  to  Willows.  There  the  canal  crosses  the  railroad 
and  pursues  a  southerly  course  along  the  foothills  to  a  point  near 
Arbuckle,  where  it  will  terminate  for  the  present.  Another  irrigation 
district  will  furnish  water  for  40,000  acres  near  Orland._  A  number  of 
streams  of  smaller  size  also  rise  in  the  foothills  and  flow  into  the  valley, 
where  they  are  lost.  .  ,    -.  . 

Glenn  has  not  as  yet  attained  any  great  reputation  as  a  truit  county, 
her  great  staple  industry  being  the  production  of  wheat.  Enough  has 
been  done,  however,  to  show  that  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  a  very  long  line  of  horticultural  products.  Prunes  make  a 
rapid  growth,  bear  early  and  yield  heavily;  peaches  and  apncots  do 
equally  well.  Apples  and  pears,  on  soil  in  locations  suited  to  their 
requirements,  yield  abundantly.  Citrus  fruits  also  do  well  where  they 
have  been  tried,  while  some  of  the  finest  raisms  ui  the  State  have  been 
"rown  here.  Nuts,  also,  seem  to  be  a  profltable  crop,  and  some  verv 
excellent  walnuts  and  almonds  arc  produced  here.  In  the  hills  and 
Stony  Creek  country  large  areas  have  been  planted  to  fruit  and  vines, 
and  with  most  gratifying  results.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  before 
Glenn  will  take  her  place  among  the  horticultural  counties  of  the  State, 
and  maintain  it  by  the  excellence  of  her  products. 

The  chief  fruit  products  of  Glenn  are  peaches,  apricots,  and  prunes, 
but  of  these  but  little  is  yet  shipped  outside  of  the  county,  the  orchards 
being  yet  too  young  to  bear  in  any  great  amount.  The  sections  which 
seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  fi-uit  are  Fruto,  Oriand,  Elk  Creek,  and  Prince- 
ton Orland  is  the  citrus  section  of  the  county,  and  some  young  orange 
trees  planted  here  have  made  a  very  promising  growth.  At  Fruto  prunes, 
peaches,  and  apricots  are  the  prevailing  fruits,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
seem  especially  adapted  to  their  growth. 
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HUMBOLDT  OOUNTY. 
Humboldt  County  extends,  from  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  which 
is  its  southern  limit,  to  about  midway  between  the  4l8t  and  the  42d 
parallels,  where  it  adjoins  Del  Norte  County,  and  is  with  this  one 
exception  the  most  northerly  county  of  California.  Its  boundaries  are 
Del  Norte  on  the  north,  Siskiyou  on  the  northeast,  Trinity  on  the  east, 
Mendocino  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  where  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coast-line  extend  some  175  miles.  Fvom  north  to  south 
the  county  extends  108  miles,  while  in  width  it  averages  about  40  miles. 
It  contains  3,590  square  miles,  or  2,297,600  acres  of  land.  A  good  idea 
of  its  size  may  be  had  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  over  one  half  the  size 
of  Massachusetts,  and  somewhat  less  than  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

This"  area  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  classes:  Timber  land. 
938,000  acres;  agricultural  land,  450,000  acres;  grazing  land,  500.000 
acres;  marsh  land,  31,285  acres;  mineral  land,  125,000  acres,  and  un- 
classified lands,  253,315  acres.' 

The  topographical  features  of  Humboldt  are  varied  and  picturesque. 
The  surface  is  extremely  rugged,  numerous  spurs  of  the  Coast  Range 
intersecting  the  county  in  all  directions,  rising  in  many  places  to  abso- 
lute grandeur. 

Besides  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  the  county  is  drained  by  two 
rivers  of  importance.  Entering  at  the  extreme  northeastern  corner,  the 
Klamath  traverses  it  for  about  30  miles  in  a  south  ivesterly  direction, 
and  there  being  joined  by  the  Trinity,  flows  nortwesterly  45  miles,  and 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  just  north  of  the  county  line. 
Entering  the  county  at  its  eastern  line,  the  Trinity  flows  about  30"  miles 
and  joins  the  Klamath,  a  river  carrying  a  vast  volume  of  water  to  the 
ocean.  Among  the  minor  streams  are  Mattole,  Bear,  Elk,  Redwood. 
Little,  and  Mad  Rivers,  and  Redwood  Creek.  Second  to  the  Klamath 
is  Eel  River,  navigable  for  small  craft,  such  as  scows,  flat-boats,  and 
small  steamers.  All  these  flow  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  high  liiH  country. 

Of  the  topogi'aphy  of  the  Klamath  River  country,  the  Humboldt 
"Standard"  gives  the  following  description! 
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"The  Klamath  is  the  second  largest  river  in  the  State.  This  stream 
reverses  the  physical  conditions  which  characterize  the  Sacramento. 
The  latter  stream  takes  its  rise  amidst  the  alpine  surroundings  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  flowing  from  its  snowy  eyrie  with  great  force  and  volume. 
Below  Shasta  it  meanders  through  valleys  of  extensive  width,  great  depth 
of  soil,  and  marvelous  fertility  to  San  Pablo  Bay;  whereas,  the  Klamath 
takes  its  rise  amidst  a  vast  expanse  of  levels,  consisting  of  lakes,  swamps, 
and  tules — all  this  lacustrine  region  being  remarkably  fertile  when 
reclaimed — until,  entering  the  rocky  embrasure  to  the  Coast  Range,  it 
rushes  on  through  these  defiles  tumultuously  to  the  ocean.  On  the  south 
this  condition  is  again  reversed,  through  its  tributary,  the  Trinity,  this 
river  flowing  from  the  rocky  defiles  almost  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Shasta. 
If  we  could  be  suspended  over  the  river  in  a  balloon,  we  would  find  the 
outline  of  the  stream  fan-shaped,  with  its  periphery  extended  between 
Shasta  County  in  our  State  and  Lake  County  in  Oregon,  300  miles  in 
width,  running  down  to  a  point  at  Weitchpec,  using  the  river  from  that 
point  to  the  ocean  as  a  handle.  Its  tributaries,  the  Trinity,  Salmon,  and 
Scott  Rivers,  all  flowing  from  the  eastward,  pour  their  annual  floods  into 
the  parent  stream,  and,  owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  their  sun-ounding 
mountains,  which  reach  a  height  of  6,000  and  8,000  feet,  covered  through 
the  winter  months  to  gi'eat  depths  with  snow,  which,  under  the  hot  sun 
and  heated  air,  pour  forth  their  aqueous  tribute  till  the  month  of  April, 
when  these  floods  are  usually  at  theiv  height,  these  annual  floods  sur- 
passing anything  in  the  State. 

"It  drains  the  waters  of  seven  counties:  Humboldt,  Del  Norte,  Trin- 
ity, Shasta,  and  Siskiyou,  in  California,  and  Jackson  and  Lake  Counties, 
in  Oregon.  Its  course,  from  its  source,  is  west -south  west  from  Klamath 
Lake,  and  afterwards  southwest,  making  a  sharp  bend  at  "Weitchpec, 
north -northwest  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide  at  the 
mouth.  The  length  of  the  river  proper  is  about  250  miles;  including 
the  large  tributaries,  about  1,000  miles.  It  enters  the  ocean  about  41° 
30'  north  latitude,  and  the  estuary  can  be  easily  distinguished  for  many 
miles  at  sea.  Nowhere  in  the  State  can  be  found  such  testimony  of 
that  ancient  geological  period  when  this  continent  was  submerged.  This 
channel  has  been  cut  through  by  the  silent  and  persistent  erosion  of  the 
waters,  untii  it  has  acquired  a  depth  of  400  or  600  feet.  In  many  places 
this  channel  was  miles  in  width,  notably  at  Orleans  Bar,  where  it  must 
have  been  many  miles." 

On  the  coast  the  temperature  of  Humboldt  County  is  uniformly  cool 
and  pleasant,  ranging  from  about  56°  in  the  summer,  to  45°  in  the 
winter.  The  heat  increases  after  leaving  the  coast-line,  the  thermome- 
ter ranging  from  62°  to  100°,  according  to  season.  Freezing  point  is 
but  rarely  reached  in  the  valleys  during  the  winter,  and  it  never  snows 
except  in  the  higher  valleys  and  near  the  heads  of  streams.  Snow  falls 
every  winter  on  the  elevations  back  of  the  timber  belt,  and  sometimes 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet;  it  seldom  lies,  however,  for  more  than  a 
v;eek  or  two  at  most.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  any  variety  of 
desirable  climate  is  to  be  had  in  the  valleys  of  Humboldt  County,  on 
her  low,  rolling,  or  high  hills,  or  on  her  coast.  It  is  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  in  the  heated  valleys  of  the  interior. 

Maurice  Connell,  Observer  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Eureka,  fur- 
nishes the  following  summary  of  the  temperature  and  rainfall  at  his 
station  for  the  year  1891 :  ^'^  ' 
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Annual  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  year  1891,  46.28  inches. 

TOTM,   UsrS   ON   WHICH    RAI»    FeJ-I.   FOB   BICH    MONIH   OF   THE   Yeah,   1 


January 15 

February 20 

Mrawh 16 

April 


April 

May 


July 

August 

September  _ 
October  __.. 
November  _. 
December.  _. 


Monthly  Mbah  Temperatcrk,  1 


January 48.0° 

February ^fi-^ 

March ----  4ftO 

Apiil 50.9 

■   May —  53.2 


July 56,0= 

August 69.4 

September .■ 58.7 

October,- 64.1 

November    &2.1 

December 43.9 
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Tempbeatcrk  f 


1  1891. 


February 11-7 

March --  10.3 

April 12.e 

May 9.0 

June - 10.9 

Latest  spring  froet,  April  Hth. 
Earliest  fall  frost,  October  1st. 


July 

August 

September.  _ 


TO  189L,  Inclusive. 
Inches,  I 

36.46     1839 

40.17      1890 

36.48      1891 


The  aoil  of  the  bottom  lands  and  on  the  hilla  next  the  coast  is  black; 
that  on  the  bottom  is  of  a  sedimentary  composition  and  somewhat  argil- 
laceoua,  while  that  on  the  hills  rules  more  of  a  sandy  loam.  The  soil  on 
the  interior  hills  is  composed  of  disintegrated  rock,  mixed  with  organic 
matter  and  decayed  vegetation. 

The  capabilities  of  Humboldt  County  as  a  fruit-growing  section  are 
very  great,  and  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  this  industry  is  des- 
tined to  assume  much  gi-eater  proportions  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  or  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  Until  recently,  but  very 
little  fruit  has  been  sent  out  of  the  county,  that  grown  being  consumed 
at  home.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  his  own  garden  and  orchard,  where 
he  has  raised  enough  for  his  own  use,  for  that  of  his  neighbors,  or  for 
sale  to  local  or  adjacent  markets,  Of  late  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  raising  of  fruit  for  sale,  and  the  business  is  liable  to  expand 
greatly,  as  the  really  excellent  cjuality  of  the  product  becomes  more 
widely  known.  Fruits  of  most  kinSs  do  well,  particularly  apples, 
pears,  prunes,   peaches,  cherries,  apricots,   and   berries.     Strawberries 
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and  raspberries  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  a  small  area  of  land  in 
these  fruits,  well  cultivated,  will  bring  an  immense  return  for  the  labor 
expended.  In  the  vicinity  of  Eureka  two  crops  of  strawberries  are  pro- 
duced per  year,  of  fine  flavor  and  great  size.  Raspberries  bear  from 
June  to  September,  and  even  in  December  and  January  line  raspberries 
are  found  on  the  bushes  grown  in  the  valleys. 

The  yield  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  generous,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
digious, the  limbs  of  apple,  plum,  and  prune  trees  literally  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  the  fruit  they  often  bear.  Eel  River  Valley  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  coast  for  the  pro- 
duction of  apples.  It  would  seem  that  the  soil  had  been  "made  on  pur- 
pose" to  bring  forth  fruit  of  the  most  delicate  flavor  and  juiciness,  while 
the  climate,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  has  doubtless  much  to  do  with 
the  result. 

Humboldt  County  was  awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  finest  exhi- 
bition of  apples  in  1885  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  Institute,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  again  in  1889  and  1890  it  carried  ofF  the  highest  honors  for 
its  superb  apples  at  the  State  Fair  held  in  Sacramento.  The  French, 
German,  and  Hungarian  prune  flourish  wherever  planted  and  cared  for 
in  this  county — in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills. 

In  the  Klamath  River  country  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  to 
horticultural  pursuits.  Peaches  are  grown  here  as  large  as  a  teacup,  and 
of  the  most  luscious  flavor.  They  cannot  be  carried  to  any  market,  as 
they  have  to  be  packed  on  animals,  and,  from  the  tenderness  of  their 
flesh,  are  unable  to  withstand  this  rough  transit.  I'he  grapes  grown 
here  are  of  fine  flavor  and  firm  flesh.  The  varieties  for  table  use  are 
particularly  good,  and  the  wine  made  from  the  wine  grape  of  good  body 
and  flavor. 

At  Rohnerville  there  are  a  number  of  orchards  where  excellent  fruit 
is  produced,  the  favorite  being  apples,  which  here  excel  in  size,  flavor, 
and  keeping  qualities.  Very  large  shipments  of  apples,  both  green  and 
dried,  are  made  from  Rohnerville. 

Will  B.  Barber,  local  fruit  inspector  for  the  Ferndale  fruit  district, 
comprising  the  voting  precincts  of  Ferndale,  Grizzly  Bluff,  and  Island, 
has  furnished  the  following  figures,  taken  from  records  kept  during 
inspection: 

Number  of  bearing  apple  trees  8  to  30  years  old 8,leo 

Number  of  unbe«rmKa|jp]e  trees  1  t<i  8  years  old 6,120 

Kunibet  of  bearing  plum  trees,  incitnling  prunes __  i,260 

J  umber  of  unbearing  plum  treea,  incllicling  prunes 6TS 

sumber  of  bearing  pear  trees _.  19o 

Kumber  of  bearing  clierry  trees 286 

Total  number  of  (rait  trees  of  all  kiuds  in  district  __ _ 1,1,690 

Lately  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  horticulture  in  this  county, 
and  a  company, "  The  Southern  Humboldt  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Com- 
pany," with  a  capital  stock  of  '^Z'2,000,  has  been  organized  to  prosecute 
this  branch  of  industry.  A  tract  of  320  acres  of  land  was  purchased 
near  the  town  of  Blocksburg,  and  40  acres  were  planted  to  prunes  and 
-5  acres  to  apples  last  spring. 

Humboldt  County  excels  in  apples,  and  of  these  the  favorite  varieties 
ire  Rome  Beauty,  Lawver,  Stark,  Wagner,  Arkansas  Pippin,  Ben 
Davis,  and  the  Bellflower,  These  find  a  ready  market,  to  which  point 
Ihey  are  shipped  by  steamers.     The  aijple  crop  of  Humboldt,  like  the 
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fruit  crop  of  the  whole  State, 
average  crop. 

The  output  of  the  different 
county  for  1891  waa; 

Poonde. 
Apples -_ _...  740,000 


short,  not  exceeding  over  half  an 
of  fruit  shipped  from  Humboldt 

I  Pouufli 

Cherries 16,000 

Pears 10,000 

I      Total --,-838,8(10 


These  netted  the  grower  the  following  prices  per  pound,  green: 


Apples  .-- 1  cent. 

Peaches  Scents. 

Prunes Scents. 


Plnma Scents, 

Cherries 5  cents 

Pears _ Scents! 


The  principal  fruit  sectione  of  the  county  are  Camp  Grant,  McDarmidt, 
EohnerviUe,  Blockaburg,  Upper  Mattole,  Areata,  Bottom,  Bel  River 
Valley,  G-arberville,  and  Phillipsville.  All  these  sections  are  adapted 
to  the  apple,  but  peaches,  prunes,  pears,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits  do  well,  while  for  berries  the  conditions  seem  perfectly 
adapted.  There  waa  a  considerable  acreage  of  new  land  set  to  fruit 
this  year,  but  owing  to  the  distance  from  market  there  is  not  the  con- 
sideration paid  to  fruit  growing  in  Humboldt  County  that  it 

ACBKIQH   AND   VABIBTY    OF    FrUITS   IN    HUHBOWT   COONTY. 


Bearing. 

B^s^e. 

Tot&l. 

HBut  of 

600 
5 
22 

9 
15 

1 
275 

1 

149 

749 
5 
22 

15 

3 
3 

&4 

57 

176 

Walnnt 

3 

._ 

S4 

1,044 

328 

1,372 

IHYO  COUNTY. 

Inyo  County,  the  third  largest  county  in  the  State,  has  an  area  of 
10,156  square  mites,  or  5,196,000  acres.  Its  boundaries  are  the  State  of 
Nevada  on  the  east,  Mono  on  the  north,  Fresno  and  Tulare  on  the  west, 
and  San  Bernardino  on  the  south.  The  entire  territory  lies  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  summit  of  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  extending  north  and  south  a  distance  of  120 
miles,  with  a  width  of  60  miles. 

The  topography  of  Inyo  County  is  more  marked  than  that  of  any 
county  in  the  State.  Here  the  Sierra  attains  its  greatest  elevation  and 
the  valleys  their  greatest  depression.     It  is  a  country  of  rugged  and 
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ffiaut  peaks,  among  which  are  Mount  Abbott,  12,400  feet;  Mount  King, 
14000  feet;  Mount  Williamson,  14,500  feet;  Mount  Tyndall,  14,386 
feeV  Mount  Whitney,  15,000,  and  Mount  Inyo  some  15,000  feet,  upon 
which  the  anow  of  ages  forever  rests,  and  forming  a  giant  wall  upon  its 
west,  as  if  to  shut  it  out  from  all  connection  with  the  State  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  marked  by  precipitous  and  sharp  outlines  and  deep 
chasms,  such  as  to  render  an  ascent  to  their  summits  from  their  eastern 
slopes  almost  an  impossibility.  A  country  where,  to  the  eastward  of 
those  peaks  pointing  heavenward,  the  earth's  surface  sinks  hundreds  of 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  that  valley,  once  the  valley  of 
mystery  and  fear,  known  as  Death  Valley — a  country  of  beautiful  and 
fertile  plains  and  forbidding  wastes;  a  country  of  almost  arctic  frosts 
and  torrid  heat. 

The  agricultural  portion  of  Inyo  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra 
range,  and  is  in  the  main  comprised  in  Owens  Valley,  through  which 
courses  Owens  River.  The  valley  is  about  95  miles  in  length,  with  a 
belt  of  arable  land  varying  in  width  from  2  to  8  miles,  and  Ues  at  an 
altitude  of  about  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  contains  about  180,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  rated  from  fair  to  good,  of  which  about  40,000  acres  are 
under  claim.  Something  near  15,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and 
irrigated  mostly  from  the  numerous  brooks  and  creeks  that  come  down 
from  the  snowy  Sierra. 

Wherever  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation  the  soil  of  Inyo  has 
proved  to  be  very  fertile,  and  very  large  agricultural  crops  are  produced 
in  Owens  Valley.  In  many  portions  of  the  county,  however,  the  soil  is 
absolutely  sterile,  consisting  of  vast  alkali  flats,  beds  of  salt,  and  sandy 
wastes.  The  celebrated  Death  Valley,  with  its  vast  borax  lakes,  is  in 
this  county. 

The  climate  of  Inyo  resembles  that  of  southern  Nevada.  Occasionally 
light  falls  of  snow  come  in  the  winter,  but  do  not  usually  remain  long 
on  the  ground.  Frosts  are  frequent,  and  in  the  higher  altitudes  severe 
winters  are  the  rule.  The  annual  rainfall  is  light,  averaging  at  Camp 
Independence  from  6  to  8  inches  annually. 

Owens  River,  the  chief  stream,  takes  its  water  from  the  Sierra,  and 
flowing  a  distance  of  150  miles  south  is  lost  in  Owens  Lake.  This  rivet 
carries  a  volume  of  water  50  feet  wide;  average  depth,  6  feet;  flow,  5  miles 
an  hour;  and  the  irrgiation  ditch  now  partially  completed  will  give  50,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land,  capable  of  producing  fruits  and  grains.  Water 
comes  running  down  in  creeks  from  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and  affords 
a  bountiful  supply  for  household  and  irrigating. 

The  farming  lands  of  Inyo  are  not  found  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
proper,  but  on  the  numerous  small  mountain  streams  flowing  down  from 
the  Sierra  on  the  west,  from  which  the  waters  are  diverted  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation. 

Fruit  growing  ia  not  extensively  followed  in  Inyo,  and  what  is  pro- 
duced finds  a  local  market.  Some  excellent  apples  are  grown  here,  and 
with  better  means  of  communication  a  profitable  industry  could  be 
developed  in  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  Peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  are 
also  grown,  and  do  well  where  properly  cultivated. 

There  are  a  number  of  fanners  in  Inyo,  all  of  whom  have  small 
orchards  and  vineyards,  ranging  from  2  to  5  acres  in  extent.  These 
usually  supply  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  and  the  surplus  finds 
a  market  in  the  mines.     The  fruit  produced  here  ia  generally  very 
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excellent  in  quality,  but  the  location  of  the  county  precludes  it  com- 
peting with  the  fruit  counties  of  the  State.  Berries  and  currants  do. 
especially  well  in  Inyo,  and  are  very  prolific. 


ACHBAOE   «ND    Vi 

METV  OP  FeUITB  in  InYO   CoUIi 

Y. 

Variety. 

Acres  m  Trees. 

B.^n,. 

XOQ- 

Bearint. 

Total, 

Plant  of 

85 
11 

82 
47 
12 

62 
13 

28 
25 

3 

147 
24 
14 

110 
72 

2 
4 
60 
20 

12 

Nuts-Almond 

60 
20 

326 

165 

491 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  Inyo  County  without  irrigation,  and 
a  number  of  important  irrigating  works  are  established  there.  The 
Inyo  Canal  Company,  Mr,  F,  Mclvor,  Superintendent,  is  engaged  in  a 
work  of  much  importance  to  that  section  of  the  State,  The  canal  which 
is  now  building  on  the  east  side  of  Owens  River  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Taking  water  out  about  6^ 
miles  north  of  Independence  Station,  it  will  carry  it  ae  far  as  Owens 
Lake,  the  entire  length  of  the  ditch  being  31  miles.  In  size  the  ditch 
is  50  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  will  carry  15,000  inches  of  water.  It 
will  cover  from  30,000  to  40,000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  has  been 
entered,  and  is  only  waiting  for  water  to  be  placed  under  cultivation. 
At  present  1^  miles  of  the  ditch  have  been  completed.  Water  will  be 
turned  on  and  utilized  as  fast  as  sections  of  the  canal  are  finished. 


iHBiGATros  Works  i 

Imyo  Counts. 

,.„.. 

Miles, 

VaC' 

6 
30 
10 
10 

tl,60O0O 

^000  00 

i;5O0OO- 

64 

18,100  00 

KERN  OOXTNTY. 
Kern  County  comprises  the  southern  part  of  the  Tulare  Basin  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  semi-circle  of  mountains  which  inclose  it  on  all  sides 
except  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tulare,  on  the  east  by 
San  Bernardino,  on  the  south  by  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura,  and  on  the 
west  by  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Its  area  embraces  8,100  square  miles, 
or  5,137,920  acres. 
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About  two  thirds  Of  the  county  is  covered  by  hills,  mountains  and  a 
;.ion  of  the  Mohave  Desert.  The  entire  width  ot  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Ln.e  is  Included  in  this  county,  where,  trending  to  the  westward,  it  joins 
Se°Coasl  Range,  to  the  summit  of  which  on  the  west  and  south  the 
™Mty  ertonds  The  remaining  third  of  the  county  is  agricultural  land, 
Suding  all  the  mountain  valleys.  These  valleys  are  generally  small, 
Scenting  that  known  as  the  Tehachapi  Pass,  and  that  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Kern  River,  which  may  contain  an  arable  and  imgable 

!rea  of  30  «°  ^^  "<!""«  "">»■  ''"'""  "'"''^'  ""  *''»'»»'*  ?^'!Y'^  '1" 
Ued  portions  ot  the  county.  They  are  well  watered  and  fertile,  with 
Sring  dimates,  according  to  altitude.  The  greater  part  of  the  arable 
iand  of  the  county,  however,  is  in  that  portion  of  the  Tulare  Valley 
loZed  by  the  amphitheater  of  mountains  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Coast  Range.  The  lowest  depressions  are  its  lagoons  some  300  feet 
above  sea-Iivel,  where  its  rivers  arc  lost  in  the  plains;  from  this  to  the 
£h  peaks  of  the  Sierra  there  is  a  rise  of  10,000  feet.  On  the  eastern 
°ide  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  Mohave  Desert,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
included  within  the  boundary  of  Kem,  where  at  Mohave  Station  the 
elevation  is  1,751  feet.  The  Sierra  Nevada  crosses  the  county  from  the 
north  with  a  curve  to  the  southwest,  in  which  is  Walkers  Pass,  with 
an  elevation  of  5,302  feet,  trending  eastward;  Tehachapi  Pass,  3,9M 
feet,  with  a  southeasterly  trend;  Tejon  Pass,  6,285  feet,  and  the  CaSada 
dc  las  Uvas,  about  the  same  elevation,  with  a  southerly  trend.  On  the 
western  border  of  the  county  is  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  From  the  junction  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Coast  Range,  the  San  Emigdio  Mountains  are  projected  some 
20  miles  northward  into  the  valley.  The  greater  portion  of  the  arable 
land  of  the  county  lies  in  the  amphitheater  thus  formed  by  the  Siena 
Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,  In  this  area  there  ate  over  2,000  square 
miles,  half  or  more  than  half  of  which  is  upland,  bordering  on  the  loot- 
hills  to  the  east  and  south,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  west.  In  the 
central  portion  of  the  valley  lies  the  lagoon,  or  bottom  lands,  among  the 
richest  in  the  county.  The  margins  of  the  valleys  are  plains,  with  ele- 
vations of  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  rising  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

This  section  has  a  drainage  by  Bueua  Vista  Slough  to  Tulare  Lake, 
35  miles  north  by  west.  Formerly  the  entire  valley  was  a  region  ot 
desert  and  marsh,  but  about  seventeen  years  ago  there  was  oommeuced 
a  system  of  reclamation  by  irrigation  and  drainage  that  has  made  a 
great  portion  of  the  waste  land  the  most  productive  in  the  State.  By 
the  drainage  and  the  diversion  of  the  water  of  Kern  River  the  lakes 
have  become  nearly  dry,  and  much  of  their  former  beds  are  under 
cultivation.  ...  r .,.  . 

Kem  River  and  Poso  Creek  are  the  pnncipal  streams  of  the  county, 
Kem  being  the  third  in  magnitude  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  south  of  the  Sacramento,  the  two  larger  being  the  San  Joaquin, 
flowing  to  the  ocean,  and  Kings  River,  flowing  to  Tulare  Lake. 

This  river  rises  among  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Tulare  County,  having  two  large  forks  flowing 
southwesterly  100  miles.  36  miles  of  which  are  through  the  grandest 
cations  of  the  Sierra.  It  enters  the  valley  near  Bakersfield,  then  flow- 
ing westward  divides  into  many  channels,  forming  an  extensive  delta 
known  as  Kern  Island.  The  river  has  a  catchment  area  ol  2,3M 
square  miles  of  the  high  Sierra,  giving  it  a  flow  as  it  debouches  on  the 
plain  of  from  2,700  to  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  time  ot  floods. 
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From  where  Kern  River  enters  the  foothills  to  the  head  of  the  irriga- 
tion system  of  Kem  County,  is  ahout  30  miles.  For  20  miles  of  thie 
distance  the  flow  is  through  high,  sandy,  and  gravelly  banks;  the  rest 
of  the  distance  the  banks  are  shallow,  and  continue  so  from  this  point 
to  Buena  Vista  Lake  reservoirs,  25  miles  distant. 

Poso  Creek  has  its  source  in  many  branches  high  up  in  the  G-reenhorn 
Mountains,  the  lofty  spurs  of  the  Sierra,  rising  in  T.  25  S.,  R.  30  and  31, 
flowing  southerly  some  25  miles,  then  westerly  and  northwesterly  until 
it  sinks  in  the  Great  Valley  in  T.  25  S.,  R,  23  E.,  after  a  winding  course 
of  75  miles.  This  stream  falls  very  rapidly  out  of  the  mountains,  at 
200  feet  per  mile,  discharging  its  waters  very  quickly  and  becoming  low 
early  in  the  season.  It  has  a  watershed  of  468  square  miles.  Poso 
Irrigation  District  has  been  formed,  and  a  system  adopted  for  impounding 
the  waters  of  the  stream  and  the  construction  of  retentive  canals  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  land  of  the  district. 

The  mean  average  temperature  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  the  State,  the  average  temperature  of  spring  being  65°,  of  summer 
85°,  of  autumn  65°,  and  of  winter  50°,  averaging  for  the  year  between 
66°  and  67°.  The  highest  record  of  temperature  is  118°,  and  the  lowest 
16°,  in  the  valley.  These  extremes  are  rare,  especially  the  lower  one. 
The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  rarified,  and  never  extremely  oppressive. 
The  nights  are  usually  cool.  The  long,  warm  season  renders  possible 
the  production  of  two  crops  of  grain  or  vegetables  per  year,  on  irrigated 
land,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  fruit  grower  in  the  drying  season. 
The  rainfall  is  below  the  average,  rarely  exceeding  5  inches  for  the 
season.     For  the  past  four  years  the  precipitation  is  given  as  follows: 


The  meager  rainfall,  of  course,  necessitates  superior  irrigation  facili- 
ties, and  the  very  heavy  precipitation  in  the  mountains,  often  exceeding 
100  inches,  makes  them  possible.  The  precipitation  in  the  mountains 
is  snow,  which  is  preserved  by  the  high  altitudes  until  midsummer,  the 
time  it  is  most  needed  on  the  plains  below,  when  it  is  discharged  through 
the  rivers  and  creeks  in  enormous  volume. 

There  are  in  this  county  a  number  of  mountain  valleys  of  varj-ing 
extent  and  fertility,  among  the  more  prominent  of  which  are  Poso  Flat, 
Little  Poso,  and  G-ienville,  or  Linville,  beautiful  parka  on  Poso  Creek  in 
Greenhorn  Mountains,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  west  of  Kern  River. 
Havilah  is  in  a  deep  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  a  branch  of  Kern,  35  miles 
northeast  from  Bakersfield.  Tehachapi  Valley  extends  from  near  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  Tehaohapi  Pass,  southeast  along  the 
valley  of  Camera  Creek  into  the  Mohave  Desert,  with  a  length  of  8 
miles,  and  ranging  in  width  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  To  the 
southwest  are  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  Tejou,  Los  Uvas,  San  Emigdio, 
Zapatero.  Pastoria,  Casteria,  and  La  Siebia. 

The  soil  of  all  these  valleys  varies  from  sandy  loam  *to  heavy  adobe, 
approaching  to  gravelly  in  the  higher  foothills.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  the  red  land  (the  favorite  fruit  land)  along  the  foothills.  The  pre- 
vailing soil,  however,  appears  to  be  a  fine  sand  mixed  with  loam,  and 
exceedingly  fertile  when  water  is  applied,  but  barren  without. 
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Kern  is  one  of  the  best  irrigated  counties  in  the  State,  and  its  main 
..flnal  and  lateral  ditches  have  an  aggregate  length  of  650  miles.  _  These 
^siiopiied  from  the  Kern  River,  from  which  thirty  large  irngatmg 
finals  have  been  taken.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  Calloway  Canal, 
uhich  taps  the  river  U  miles  northeast  of  Bakersfield,  where  the  river 
i=  480  feet  wide.  This  canal  leads  northwesterly  a  distance  of  32  miles, 
ia  80  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  120  feet  wide  on  the  top,  has  banks 
7  feet  high,  and  usually  flows  6  feet,  and  has  a  grade  of  eight  tenths  of. 
a  foot  per  mile.     It  commands  an  area  of  200,000  acres. 

Sixty-five  distributing  ditches,  from  8  to  20  feet  wide,  are  taken  from 
it  having  an  aggregate  length  of  150  miles. 

Kern  Island  Canal  is  taken  from  Kern  River  about  2^  miles  northeast 
of  Bakersfield,  and  flows  through  the  city.  It  is  48^  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  4  feet  deep.  At  Bakersfield  this  canal  has  a  drop  ot  20 
feet  where  it  furnishes  power  for  a  large  flouring  mill. 

It  was  commenced  in  1870,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  system  ol 
irrigating  and  water-power  canals  in  Kern  County. 

E  E.  Young,  in  writing  of  irrigation  in  Kern  County,  descnbes  the 
system  as  follows:  ,        ,        ,     ,       -,    /  .v 

"The  point  in  Kern  River,  which  has  been  selected  as  the  head  ol  the 
irrieating  system,  and  from  which  the  first  canals  are  taken,  is  high 
enough  to  cover  or  make  irrigable  about  600,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
delta  This  has  a  general  slope  of  from  5  to  8  feet  to  the  mile,  to  the 
south  and  west.  .  To  the  natural  eye  it  appears  almost  as  level  as  a 
floor.  There  are  no  hills,  forest  trees,  ravines,  rocks,  or  other  obstruc- 
tions to  check  or  divert  the  water  in  its  downward  flow.  Nature  has 
done  the  needful,  and  man  has  merely  to  make  the  application.  Ihis 
is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of  irrigation  in  Kern  County.     _ 

"  This  system  was  begun  in  1875,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  Caufornia 
to  assume  important  and  scientific  proportions.  Up  to  this  time  the 
irrigation  works  of  Kern  River  consisted  of  a  few  miles  of  small  ditches 
conducting  water  to  a  few  hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land,  located  m 
the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield.  The  water  was  taken  from  the  river  direct 
by  ditches,  which  conveyed  it  to  the  land  under  cultivation.  The 
expense  of  these  ditches  and  their  maintenance  soon  became  too  great 
for  the  few  parties  in  interest,  and  after  repeated  attempts  to  induce 
cooperation,  the  project  was  abandoned. 

"At  this  point  J.  B.  Haggin  and  Lloyd  Tevis  came  upon  the  scene 
These  men  saw  at  that  early  date  what  inestimable  gifts  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  Kern  County.  They  knew  that  the  trinity  of  water,  soil 
and  sunshine  would  prove  the  talisman  of  great  wealth  m  the  not 
distant  future.  They  began  the  system  of  irrigation  which  has  since 
grown  to  such  important  proportions. 

"  They  employed  the  best  engineers  obtainable  to  take  charge  ol  the 
work  They  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  experimenting,  and  numer- 
ous mistakes  were  made.  The  subject  of  irrigation  was,  at  that  time, 
comparatively  new  in  the  United  States,  Numerous  self-constituted 
advisors  appeared  and  predicted  failure  and  bankruptcy  for  these  bold 
projectors.  ,  ^,    ^  ^r 

"It  is,  then,  to  no  public  legislation  or  State  enactment  that  item 
Countv  is  indebted  for  her  model  irrigation  system.  All  credit  is  due 
primarily  to  private  enterprise.  Singly  and  alone  these  men  have  ac- 
complished the  greatest  irrigation  project  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
-■Vmerica.     They  have  done  what  is  often  so  hard  for  financiers  to  do — 
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put  their  own  money  in  the  enterprise  they  represent.  In  backing  their 
judgment  with  money  they  have  been  auccessliil  in  this  as  they  have  in 
every  other  enterprise.  Up  to  date  the  total  expenditure  on  their  irri- 
gation system  amounts  to  ^^3,500,000.  Improvements  and  extensions 
are  now  under  way  which  will  cost  another  half  million,  thus  bringing 
the  total  cost  up  to  $4,000,000. 

"At  the  point  on  the  river  from  which  the  water  is  distributed 
throughout  the  Kern  Delta,  the  banks  are  low  and  aandy.  This  re- 
duces the  cost  of  diversion  to  the  minimum.  This  same  alluvial  deposit, 
compoaed  largely  of  a  rich,  sandy  formation,  obtaina  throughout  the 
delta,  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  the  system.  It  ia  estimated 
that  if  the  river  banks  were  high,  or  the  country  rough,  or  composed  in 
part  of  hardpan,  the  irrigation  system  would  have  coat  100  per  cent 

"There  are  twenty-seven  main  canals  in  this  system.  These  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  about  300  miles.  There  are  more  than  1,100  miles 
of  ditches  and  laterals  fed  from  these  main  canals.  This  does  not 
include  the  arms  of  ditches  used  to  convey  the  vv'ater  to  each  20-acre 
lot  in  the  colonies." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  canals  in  Keim  Valley,  with  their  size,  and 
the  amount  of  water  appropriated: 


Na«,.»fC»naL 

Miles  iQ 
Length. 

Inches  of 

Per  SePOBd. 

North  Side  of  River. 

14i 
32 

3 

3 

4 
11 
2 
3 
4 

3! 

^000 
74,000 
1,296 
2,000 
1,000 
5,040 
31,075 
90.000 
20,074 
1.440 
14,000 
8,640 
1,200 
4,000 
6,260 
3,450 

1,795 

99* 

315,701 

(^293 

SoKlh  Side  of  Biver. 

18 

*? 

13i 
1  1 

i 
40' 

20,000 
3,800 

14,400 
1,000 

65,980 
5,057 
5,057 

14,000 

19,730 
5,057 
1,500 
500 
2,880 
2,600 
130,000 

2,594 

185i 

281,661 

5,618 

28^ 

507,282 

11,911 
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South  of  Tulare  Lake  is  a  large  tract  known  as  the  artesian  belt,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  flowing  wells  have  been  sunk.  They  range  in 
Afuth  from  200  to  460  feet,  penetrating  strata  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel. 
The  flow  of  these  wells  ranges  from  1,000,000  to  2,500,000  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  has  a  uniform  temperature  of  71°  winter  and 
summer.  These  wella  already  irrigate  very  large  areas,  and  this  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  area  included  in  thia  artesian  belt  is  about  50 
miles  north  and  south,  with  an  average  width  of  15  miles.  There  are 
about  twenty  of  these  wells  near  Miramonte,  and  they  vary  in  depth 
from  250  to  650  feet,  and  cost  from  $500  to  $4,000  to  sink.  Their  flow 
varies  from  100,000  to  4.000,000  gallons  daily. 

Buena  Vista  Lake  has  been  converted  into  a  reservoir  by  Henry 
Miller  and  J.  B.  Haggin,  the  work  having  been  commenced  in  1888  and 
concluded  this  year.  It  covers  25,000  acres,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
50000,000,000  gallons.     The  work  cost  $300,000. 

Fruits  of  nearly  all  varieties  do  well  in  Kern  County.  Peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  prunes,  plums,  and  cherries  all  do  well,  as  do  apples  and 
pears.  In  favored  localities  around  the  foothill  region  oranges,  lemona, 
and  other  members  of  the  citrus  family  do  well.  Nuts  also,  so  far  as 
tried,  have  been  very  successful,  and  walnuts,  almonds,  and  pecans 
srown  in  Kern  are  equal  to  those  produced  anywhere. 

Plums  and  prunes  thrive  especia;lly  well,  the  favorite  varieties  being 
the  Petit  Prune  d'Agen  and  the  Hungarian. 

The  more  common  varieties  of  apples  will  hardly  repay  the  producer; 
but  the  man  who  will  plant  nothing  but  healthy  trees,  of  the  higher- 
priced  varieties,  will  soon  see  his  way  clear  to  the  possession  of  a  tidy 
little  bank  account.  The  varieties  most  popular  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States  are  the  ones  that  thrive  best  here. 
Theseinclude  the  Newtown  Pippin,RedPearmain,andSpitzenberg  among 
the  beat  keepers,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  is  the  monarch 
of  all  the  fall  ripeners.  Those  who  desire  a  good  apple  for  cider,  and 
for  that  indispensable  farmers'  sauce  known  as  "  apple  butter,"  will  find 
a  very  good  one  in  an  apple  much  grown  in  the  northern  portions  of 
New  Jersev  and  Delaware,  and  known  as  the  Harrison.  This  is  a  smaJl, 
yellow  apple,  generally  esteemed  by  housewives  for  cooking  purposes,  its 
lack  of  size  being  its  chief  objection,  but  the  tree  is  a  very  prolific  one, 
and  seldom  gives  short  weight.  Another  apple  from  northern  Jersey  is 
called  the  Canfleld,  or  Campfield,  and  attains  a  large  size. 

While  most  varieties  of  fruit  do  well  in  Kern,  the  peach  aeems  to  do 
especially  well,  and  it  is  the  favorite  fruit;  and  a  local  writer  saya,  m 
regard  to  ita  productiveness  and  profit: 

"  While  peaches  of  fine  qualitv  are  produced  in  nearly  every  county 
of  the  fifty-four  that  constitute  this  great  State,  it  ia  no  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  the  orchards  of  the  valley  lands  of  Kern  County  stand  pre- 
eminent. In  earlinesa  of  maturity,  rapidity  and  thnftiness  of  growth, 
abundant  productiveness,  and  size  and  flavor  of  fruit,  the  peach  orchards 
of  this  section  are  absolutely  without  a  peer.  That  this  is  no  mere 
unfounded  assertion  will  be  proven  by  a  few  facts  easily  susceptible  of 
corroboration,  and  which  may  be  classed  as  phenomenal,  though  not  at 
all  exceptional  in  the  region  referred  to. 

"From  15  acres  of  the  George's  CHng  variety,  when  the  trees  had 
been  in  orchard  but  eighteen  months,  there  was  harvested  a  crop  of  o 
tons  of  first-class  fruit.     At  the  time  this  fruit  was  growing,  a  crop|.f 
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potatoes  that  yielded  some  $500  was  taken  from  the  gro\ind  between  the 
trees.  The  following  year  the  trees  were  so  burdened  with  young  fruit 
that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  half  to  two  thirds  thereof.  The 
remainder  matured  magnificently,  and  fi'om  the  orchard  there  were 
shipped  7,731  boxes  of  fresh  fruit,  3,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  which 
sold  for  a  high  price,  and  several  hundred  boxes  of  choice  specimens 
that  were  given  away  or  sold  in  small  quantities.  The  gross  yield  of 
this  crop  was  $360  an  acre,  and  the  entire  expense  of  cultivation  and 
harvesting  was  a  little  over  $21,  leaving  a  net  return  of  almost  $340  for 
each  acre. 

"Another  remarkable  instance  of  success  in  peach  culture  is  that  of  a 
seven-year  old  (1890)  peach  orchard  of  20  acres — 17  in  George's  Late 
Cling  and  3  in  Orange  Cling.  Unfortunately  no  record  was  kept  of 
the  actual  yield  of  these  trees  for  the  first  five  years,  but  the  third  season 
after  planting  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  fruit,  while  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  years  there  were  good  crops,  which  sold  at  $40  to  $45  per  ton. 
The  sixth  year  the  crop  was  5,600  boxes  of  20  pounds  each,  and  the 
price  obtained  was  4^  cents  per  pound.  The  seventh  (1891)  year  there 
were  gathered  16,013  boxes  of  George's  Late  and  2,500  boxes  of  Orange 
Clings,  besides  which  there  were  over  4  tons  of  dried  fruit.  The  total 
receipts  were  $13,307,  while  the  entire  cost  of  production  was  but  $1,300, 
leaving  a  net  return  of  $12,000,  or  $600  an  acre.  Other  equally  remark- 
able instances  might  be  cited,  did  not  lack  of  space  forbid,  but  these  will 
suffice  for  illustration. 

"  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  peaches  produced  in  Kern 
County  is  their  large  size,  high  color,  and  fine  flavor,  coupled  with  qual- 
ities that  enable  them  to  be  shipped  to  the  Eastern  market  with  little 
or  no  loss.  Hundreds  of  boxes  were  packed  last  year,  in  which  each 
peach  weighed  a  pound  or  more,  while  frequently  specimens  were  gath- 
ered that  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  ounces  in  weight." 

The  shipments  of  peaehee  from  Bakersfiekl  in  1891  amounted  to 
79,500  boxes,  and  this  output  will  be  greatly  increased  the  present  sea- 
son, by  reason  of  the  new  orchards  which  are  coming  into  bearing.  The 
chief  fruit  sections  of  the  county  are  Bakersfield,  Delano,  Rosedale, 
Onyx,  Weldon,  Kernville,  and  Glenville,  and  the  prevailing  varieties  in 
order  of  importance  are  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  prunes,  apples,  and 
pears.  Besides  these  there  is  a  very  large  acreage  in  raisin  grapes,  which 
do  equally  as  well  in  Kern  as  in  the  other  southern  San  Joaquin 
counties. 

In  most  sections  of  the  county  the  fruit  crop  has  been- greater  this 
season  than  in  most  counties  of  the  State.  While  it  is  not  reported  as 
full,  owing  to  a  late  spring,  which  caused  a  shortage  in  many  parts,  the 
percentage  of  loss  in  Kern  was  much  less  in  this  than  in  most  parts  of 
California.  A  very  large  area  of  new  land  was  set  to  fruit  here  this 
season,  over  2,000  acres  having  been  planted,  the  greater  part  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bakersfield.  Kern  is  rapidly  taking  a  front  place  among  the 
fruit  counties  of  the  State,  and  she  is  especially  favored  for  this  purpose 
in  soil  and  climate.  A  new  irrigation  project,  alluded  to  above,  is  now 
under  way,  which  will  put  a  very  large  section  of  new  land  under  water, 
and  a  great  many  land  owners  under  the  system  are  already  making 
plans  for  setting  out  large  tracts  to  orchard  the  coming  season.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the   present  season's   record   will   be  greatly 
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exceeded  by  the  next.     The  high  prices  paid  for  fruit  this  season,  too. 
will  give  an  additional  impetus  to  the  work. 


""""^ 

Acres  in  Trees. 

VaH.t,. 

BearLag. 

B^^. 

Total. 

Planlot 

— ^ 

226 
79 
10 
56 

662 

65 

30 
6,600 
210 

112 
221 
15 

25 

30 
417 
517 
250 
2 

18 
12S 

11 

338 
300 
25 
SI 

1,079 
946 
315 

167 

71 

5,600 

210 

58 
126 

Cfierry 

10 

128 

Olfve-- 

peach 

43 

Totals 

7,380 

1,806 

9,192 

538 

Pears  ot  all  kinds  do  well  in  this  region.  The  Bartlett  pear,  which 
always  finds  the  readier  sale  and  generally  brings  the  better  price,  is 
mnch  hardier  as  a  tree  and  gives  the  orohardist  less  anxiety  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  existence.  All  the  later  winter  pears  have  thriven 
in  this  locality,  especially  the  Easter  Beupre  which  can  be  made  to 
attain  great  size  with  moderate  irrigation.  After  picking  they  mnst  be 
honsed  in  dry  and  cool  cellars  and  kept  until  the  holidays,  and  the  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  this  procedure  is  generally  accompanied  by  prices 
that  compensate  for  the  extra  outlay. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 


*  named  the 


Lake  County,  which  on  account  of  its  scenic  beauties,  i 
Switzerland  of  America,  lies  about  100  miles  north  of  San  Franeisco. 
Its  boundaries  arc  Napa  on  the  south,  Yolo  and  Colusa  on  the  east,  Men- 
docino and  elenn  on  the  north,  and  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  on  the 
west  The  county  is  about  75  miles  long  and  26  miles  in  width,  and  lies 
between  two  broken  ridges  of  mountains,  the  Macayamas  on  the  west, 
and  the  Coast  Range,  locally  known  as  the  Bear  Monntains,  on  the  east. 
It  has  an  area  of  1 .078  square  miles,  or  704,000  acres  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  mountain.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  Mount  St.  Helena,  at 
lie  northern  Mount  Hull,  while  in  the  center  is  located  Clear  Lake,  a 
magnificent  body  of  water  25  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width.  It  is 
from  this  that  the  county  takes  its  name.  This  lakeissituated  at  an  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  of  1,350  feet;  the  eastern  shore  is  skirted  by  high 
mountains,  hut  not  abnipt,  while  at  the  center,  on  the  western  shore,  it 
is  almost  divided  into  two  lakes  by  Mount  Konocti,  or,  as  it  is  commcjnly 
known,  "Uncle  Sam,"  which  rises  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a 
height  of  1,500  feet.  „    ,  , 

While  Lake  is  a  mountainous  county,  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  number 
of  fertile  valleys  found  ensconced  among  its  hills.  Some  of  these  are  ol 
considerable  extent  and  very  fertile.     Big  Valley,  which   lies  on  the 
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southwest  shore  of  Clear  Lake,  comprises  within  its  area  2,500  acres  of 
first-class  valley  land,  capable  of  producing  all  classes  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  crops.  The  valley  is  well  watered  by  three  streams  which 
pass  through  it,  namely,  KeUey  Creek,  Cold  Creek,  and  Adobe  Creek. 
All  of  these  streams  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  pass  through  the 
valley  and  empty  into  the  lake.  Scott  Valley  lies  along  Scott  Creek,  in 
the  center  of  the  county,  vrest  of  the  lake,  and  contains  about  7,000  acres 
of  very  rich  land.  Contiguous  to  the  valley  is  also  a  large  area  of  fine  foot- 
hill land.  Artesian  water  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the  valley  at  depths 
of  80  to  100  feet.  Bachelor  Valley,  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the 
lake,  contains  about  3,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  surrounded  by  low,  open 
hills.  Upper  Lake  Valley  hes  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  lake,  and 
embraces  some  of  the  best  quality  of  land,  much  of  which  is  under  cul- 
tivation. Lower  Lake  Valley  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Copsey  and  Seigler  Creek  Valleys,  forming  a 
large  and  fertile  tract.  On  the  foothills  surrounding  this  valley  are 
found  the  largest  and  finest  vineyards  in  the  county.  Coyote  Valley, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  contains  15,000  to  20,000  acres  of 
fine  land,  and  is  formed  by  the  j  unction  of  St.  Helena  and  Putah  Creeks. 
On  the  same  creeks  lies  Loconoma  Valley,  separated  from  Coyote  Valley 
only  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  being  virtually  a  continuation  of  the 
same.  Here  are  found  some  of  the  finest  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the 
county.  Burns  Valley  is  small,  but  romantic  and  productive,  and  con- 
tains some  beautiful  residences.  Cobb  Valley  is  formed  by  the  upper 
waters  of  Kelsey  Creek,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Cobb  Mountain.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  va]leys,including  the  Capay,  Clover, 
Donovan,  Gravelly,  High,  Irwin,  Jericho,  Jerusalem,  Long,  Morgan, 
Paradise,  Eice,  The  Twin,  and  others,  all  containing  fertile  land,  capa- 
ble of  cultivation  and  heavy  production. 

The  great  charm  of  Lake  County  is  its  climate.  The  winters  are 
never  severely  cold  nor  the  summers  oppressively  hot.  From  Novem- 
ber to  April  much  rain  usually  falls,  and  ice  occasionally  forms  in  some 
places,  but  during  this  period  there  are  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  when 
the  sun  shines  brightly  and  the  weather  is  perfectly  delightful.  Flowers 
usually  bloom  all  winter,  which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  mildness. 

From  May  until  November  the  weather  is  always  fine.  But  little 
rain  falls,  and  though  the  summer  days  are  warm  they  are  not  often 
sultry.  A  gentle  breeze  nearly  always  springs  up  in  the  afternoon,  and 
though  the  evenings  are  sufficiently  pleasant  for  one  to  sit  out  of  doors 
until  bedtime,  the  nights  are  usually  cool  enough  to  make  a  light 
blanket  or  quilt  comfortable  as  a  bed  covering.  Fogs  are  rare,  and  chill- 
ing winds  almost  unknown. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  precipitation,  by  months,  at 
Kono  Tazee  and  Middletown: 

'  Jan,  ■  Feb.  ;  Mar.     Apr.      May.  j  June.  \  July.  ■  Aug,     Sept.     Oct,  ;  Nov.  |  Def. 


The  valley  soil  of  Lake  County  in  general  is  a  very  rich  alluvium  of 
great  depth  and  rare  fertility.  In  the  hills  there  is  a  larger  admixture 
of  gravel,  but  here  in  many  cases  the  soil  is  from  10  to  J  2  feet  deep  and 
very  retentive  of  moisture,  rendering  irrigation  unnecessary. 
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The  resources  of  this"  county  are  mostly  derived  from  the  crops  of 
heat  barley,  oats,  corn,  hops,  and  potatoes;  from  fruit  from  sheep  and 
Ll  and  from  the  pineries  and  quicksilver  mines  Wine  making  is 
u  ^  ;«ln(r  an  imnortant  industry,  wineries  being  established  at  Lower 
^'iTSetowm"  and  on  the  no^hwest  shore  of  Clear  Lake.  The  best 
fmir  lands  are  in  the  foothills.  They  are  well  watered,  but  as  there  is 
/sufficient  rainfall  to  insure  good  crops  no  irrigation  is  necessary,  All 
tinds  of  fruits  do  exceedingly  well,  especially  the  apple,  pear,  peach 
!nricot  plum,  and  prune.  The  Newtown  Pippin  apple  prized  so  much 
^rthe  Eastern  States  and  exported  largely  to  England  grows  to  great 
nPrfection;  pears  likewise,  the  Bartlett  pears  from  Lake  County  com- 
Sing  a  verv  high  price  in  the  San  Francisco  market.  Lake  County, 
Zm  is  behind  her  sister  counties  of  California  as  a  fruit  producer 
S  comparatively  little  attention  so  far  having  been  paid  to  this  branch 
of  iSustry.  Her  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapte/  to  frnit  and  with 
easier  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  there  is  little  ques- 
tion but  that  horticulture  would  soon  come  into  prominence 

The  principal  fruits  grown  are  apples,  pears,  and  prunes.  The  market 
for  these  is  to  a  great  extent  local,  although  a  large  part  of  the  apple  crop 
finds  its  way  to  San  Francisco,  The  output  for  this  ^ason  is  very  light, 
nrunes  being  reported  as  an  almost  total  failure,  apples  biit  half  a  crop, 
and  pears  about  a  third.  But  little  planting  has  been  done  this  year, 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  markets  acting  as  an  impediment  in  the  way 
of  extensive  planting.  ,      ,    ,  ^    ir  ,  'n       f 

There  are  a  number  of  old  orchards  in  Lake,  one  at  kelseyvdle,  of 
apples  and  pears,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  being  thirty-five  years 
old.    The  Herrick  orchard  is  the  same  age.     ^     ,     .  „^^  .  ,  ,  . 

\V  P  Filmer  has  established  an  olive  orchard  of  800  trees,  which, 
although  as  vet  too  young  to  bear,  gives  great  promise  for  the  future, 
and  proves  that  Lake  is  suitable  for  olive  growing. 
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There  are  no  irrigation  works  in  Lake,  and  irrigation  is  practiced  on 
so  small  a  scale  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  existence  there.  The 
soil  is  generally  of  a  pervious  character,  and  holds  moisture  in  sufhcieut 
quantity  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  orchardist. 
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LASSEN  COUNTY".   ' 

Laesen  County  is  one  of  the  most  northerly  counties  of  California,  being 
separated  from  Oregon  by  Modoc  County.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  elope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Modoc 
County,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by  Pluinas, 
and  on  the  west  by  Shasta  County.  Its  southern  boundary  is  very 
irregular,  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Shasta  to  Sierra 
County,  making  its  eastern  boundary  on  the  State  of  Nevada  105  miles 
in  length,  while  the  western  boundary,  on  Shasta  County,  is  not  moTe 
than  half  that  extent.  Its  area  is  4,750  square  miles,  or  3,040,000 
acres;  of  this  there  are  375,000  acres  of  valley  land,  325,000  acres  of 
foothill  land,  and  the  remainder  is  classed  as  mountain. 

The  county  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  and 
although  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  the  hills  seem  to  have  been 
placed  regardless  of  direction  or  order,  the  ranges  have  a  general  trend 
to  the  southeast  and  northwest.  A  ridge  having  an  altitude  of  8,200 
feet,  and  called  Diamond  Mountains,  makes  the  dividing  line  between 
Lassen  and  Plumas  Counties.  Diamond  Mountains  form  the  southern 
side  of  Honey  Lake  Valley,  which  extends  southeast  and  northwest 
a  distance  of  45  miles,  with  a  width  of  about  15  miles.  In  the 
extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  county  lies  Big  Valley,  a  large  stretch 
of  agricultural  land,  extending  into  Modoc  County  and  comprising  in 
Lassen  County  about  75,000  acres.  This  valley  is  watered  by  Pitt 
River,  Ash  Creek,  and  several  Bmaller  streams.  Long  Valley  lies  in  the 
extreme  southeast  of  the  county,  contains  for  its  si3e  but  little  agricult- 
ural land,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  conformation.  Its  south 
side  is  a  high  and  very  heavily-timbered  ridge,  while  the  rise  in  the 
north  is  gradual  and  the  country  dry,  timberless,  and  open.  The  valley 
is  about  40  miles  in  length  but  very  narrow,  having  an  average  breadth 
of  from  1  to  3  miles  between  Big  and  Houey  Lake  Valleys,  separated 
from  each  other  and  from  the  main  valley  by  intervening  ridges  of 
various  lengths.  The  last  named  valleys  are  very  small,  containing 
but  few  ranches,  and  are  mostly  occupied  by  the  bodies  of  water  from 
which  they  take  their  names.  In  the  eastern- central  part  of  Lassen 
County  lie  the  Madeline  Plains,  a  large  level  tract  of  land,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  5,300  feet.  This  plain  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
bed  of  a  lake,  and  to  have  been  formed  to  its  present  condition  by  some 
change  of  nature.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  and  is 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  sagebrush. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  in  the  climate  in  the  counties  east  and  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  California, 
the  seasons  more  nearly  approach  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  but  are 
not  so  severe.  In  Lassen  County  there  are  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  the 
winter  months,  and  heavy  freezes  are  common. 

The  air  is  bracing  and  tonic,  being  at  no  time  oppressive.  The  mer- 
cury rarely  goes  above  85"  or  90°,  75°  to  80°  being  the  more  common 
midsummer  temperatui-e  at  noon.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  but  not 
affording  excessive  contrast  with  the  day  temperature  noticed  in  por- 
tions of  California. 

The  rainy  season  occurs  the  same  as  in  San  Francisco,  the  precipita- 
tion being  about  the  same  on  the  mountains.  The  precipitation  varies 
with  the  altitude  and  the  distance  eastward  from  the  Sierra.  The 
Sierra   plateau,  above   described,  presents   no  western   arresting  wall 
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„«Jnst  the  moisture-laden  clouds  from  the  ocean,  and  the  fall  of  rain 
^^T.nnw  is  very  heavy,  especially  the  latter.  Accordmg  to  United 
^risTgni  S  mce  n?^P^,?hc  avW  iB  nearly  double  that  on  the 
Sgtest  mountains  of  Los  Angeles  and  «-"  Bernardmo  Counties^^T^^^^^^ 

^^:<sR.^^'&^^^  ind"5e"a£,  ;r  ?d. 

.t  SusanviUe,  forward,  the  following  report  ior  last  year: 
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Total  rain  and  snow,  26.90. 
First  froaL  April  19th,  did  no  damage. 
liYost  on  September  3d,  3d,  29th,  and^SOth.  dj. 
The  first  Idfiing  frost  of  the  season  occurred 
"?K;r'l£Z'.=c™,ed  o.  ipjl  HO,  and  October  ISlh. 
Hail  Btorms  occurred  on  April  7th  and  24tlj. 

The  soil  along  the  stream,  i.  either  a  dark  or  •  Bandy  loam;  on  the 
nlateLe  generally  a  light  red  loam.  On  the  foothills  and  monntams 
f,  a  de™,?no«d  lava  formation,  whioh  also  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
poiSon  ofV  valley  and  lowland  soil.  The, oil  of  *•  P^''"  I;"^;^' 
Honey  Lake  Valley  is  a  sedimentary  deposit  from  the  wateis  whieh 
on»  o'^.vered  its  entire  area,  mingled  with  a  oertain  proportion  of  hnmii. 
or  mold   from   decayed  vegetation,  the  accnmnlation   ol   ages.     It  is 

haSed  with  all  mineral  element,  needed  for  constant  prodiiotion  of 
cropf.  No  diminution  in  the  yield  is  observed,  after  thirty  years  con- 
tiniimis  croDDine,  with  little  rotation  of  crops, 

The  soTlis  several  feet  deep,  and  underlaid  by  what  is  perhaps  ejn.  ly 
fertile,  but  heavier  strata,  carrying  more  clay.  The  ""=?  l]?' °°  J"*; 
pan  »  "hog  wallows,"  and  few  mounds  of  any  sort,  no  gullies,  rocks,  or 
ith  r  impldiments  to  easy  cultivation  In  general,  it  woii^d  be  ealled 
a  rich  sandy  loam,  but  in  places  is  of  a  more  clayey  nature.  East  ol 
Hone,  Lake  it  is  lighter  colored,  being  a  volcanic  ash,  much  resembling 
the  fertile  "  white  ash  "  land  in  Fresno  County.  „,„„„ 

Owing  to  its  rigorous  winters  and  lack  of  rainfall  m  the  summer 
luonhs  irrigation  is  absolutely  needed  in  most  parts  of  Lassen  County 
to  grow'orops.  No  winter  crops  can  be  grown  in  the  season  of  preeipi- 
tattan,  and'^in  the  summer,  .hen  eli'>"'tic  conditions  are  favorable  M 
rain  fills.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Lassen  has  several  ""i»«^»° '°™ 
completed  or  under  way,  that  will  make  arable  a  large  are.  of  now  bar- 
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ren  land-  The  Lassen  County  "Advocate  "  gives  the  following  descrip. 
tion  of  some  of  the  irrigating  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  county: 

"As  Susan  River,  after  it  leaves  the  mountains  at  Susan ville,  flows  its 
entire  course  of  20  miles  eastward  to  Honey  Lake,  through  level  bottom 
lands,  at  times  spreading  into  several  channels,  irrigating  as  it  goes 
thousands  of  acres  of  natural  grass  meadows,  it  follows  that  reservoirs 
cannot  be  built  along  its  banks  outside  the  mountains.  But  many  years 
ago  Ben  Leavitt  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  water  from  the  river  during 
flood  times,  and  carrying  it  to  a  natural  depression,  basin,  or  lagoon 
situated  8  miles  below  Sueanville,  at  an  elevation  above  the  river. 
Its  level  bottom  of  more  than  a  mile  square  is  sometimes  covered  with 
water  several  feet  deep,  from  hills  on  its  south  side,  and  Leavitt  discovered 
that  by  making  an  early  levee  on  the  north  side  about  2  miles  long,  a 
storage  basin  would  he  made  where  water  could  be  stored  to  the  average 
depth  of  about  25  feet,  over  an  area  of  about  2,000  acres.  So  far  as  we 
are  informed,  this  is  the  largest  reservoir  in  California,  or  known  to  us 
anywhere.  Each  acre,  with  water  1  foot  deep,  contains  43,560  cubic 
feet,  and  2,000  acres,  at  same  depth,  87,120,000  cubic  feet,  and  25  feet  in 
depth  equals  2,178,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  16,335,000,000  gallons.  This 
basin  is  known  as  Lake  Leavitt,  and  is  now  in  condition  to  hold  in 
reserve  an  average  depth  of  lO  feet,  and  at  the  outlet  a  22-inch  iron 
pipe,  with  gate,  is  placed. 

"  Water  is  taken  from  the  river,  and  is  flowing  into  Lake  Leavitt  by 
two  canals.  One  was  commenced  several  years  ago,  and  opened  to  the 
lake,  and  was  last  year  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  about  500  inches, 
miner's  measurement.  It  is  about  4  miles  long.  The  other  feeding 
canal,  just  completed,  is  5  miles  long,  30  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  about 
3  feet  deep,  and  will  be  deepened  next  year.  The  fall  is  24  inches  per 
mile.  Excepting  two  short  cuts  and  two  short  fills,  the  earth  is  all 
thrown  on  the  northern,  or  lower  side  of  the  canal.  VVith  this  majestic 
artificial  river,  flowing  at  as  great  speed  as  the  safety  of  the  banks  will 
permit.,  it  will  not  take  long  to  fill  Lake  Leavitt.  Unappropriated  water 
has  already  gone  to  Honey  Lake  this  season. sufiicient  to  fill  the  reser- 
voir many  times  over,  and  the  flow  will  keep  up  and  increase  most  of 
the  time  until  next  June. 

"  Water  is  taken  from  the  river  and  diverted  into  these  canals  by  two 
dams,  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leavitt  several  years  ago.  The 
dams  are  built  of  stone,  logs,  and  earth,  and  are  as  solid,  as  a  rock. 
The  central  portion  is  of  plank,  and  can  all  be  removed  to  allow  the 
floods  to  pass  through,  this  being  necessary  in  high  water. 

"  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Hutchinson  &  Leavitt  have  completed 
a  reservoir  at  McCoys  Flat,  20  miles  above  Susanville,  to  the  extent  of 
covering  about  1,500  acres  some  10  feet  deep,  and  will  next  year  enlarge 
its  capacity, 

"At  Hog  Flat,  2  miles  below  the  other,  a  similar  table  basin  is  being 
converted  into  a  reservoir,  although  work  was  suspended  by  the  early 
fall  storms. 

"  Together  with  other  reservoir  work  in  the  county  contemplated  for 
the  coming  season,  Hyer  &  Long,  of  Madeline,  have  begun  work  at 
Maiden  Flat,  2  miles  from  the  plains,  where  they  claim  that  400  acres 
of  ground  can  be  covered  with  water  from  15  to  20  feet  in  depth.  When 
this  enterprise  is  completed,  their  hay  crop  will  be  increased  from  250 
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or  300  tons  per  season,  to  600  or  800  tons,  as  they  have  an  extra  line 
body  of  land  awaiting  reclamation." 


Weat  Side  Ditch  Co 

Meadow  Ranch  Resenoir 

TTnion  Reservoir  North  Xlevelopment  A^ociat 

Hutchinaoa  Leavitt  and  Eagle  Lake  Water  C 


2600 
.   110,500 


Total.- - 

There  has  been  a  great  impetus  given  to  the  saving  of  water  by  means 
of  reservoirs  in  Lassen  County  in  the  past  few  years.  Ihis  work  was 
first  begun  in  1888,  and  there  are  now  eight  reservoirs,  either  completed 
or  in  course  of  construction,  iu  the  county.  These  vary  m  extent  from 
200  acres  to  1  200  acres  or  over.  With  these  completed  vast  bodies  of 
land  now  useless  for  lack  of  Water  will  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

At  Amadee  on  the  east  side  of  Honey  Lake,  several  artesian  wells 
have  been  sunk.  These  are  from  150  to  400  feet  in  depth,  and  give  an 
average  flow  of  40  gallons  per  minute.  The  cost  of  sinking  these  wells 
is  $1  per  foot.  ,         ,, .    ^  ^       ■ 

The  fruits  which  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  do  well  in  Lassen  County. 
Aoples  prunes,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  and 
small  fruits  are  rarely  surpassed  in  size,  flavor,  or  yield.  For  apples, 
especially,  Lassen  County  is  celebrated,  and  those  grown  here  are  unsur- 
passed anywhere  in  California  or  the  East.  _       ,  ,     „         , ,     .     ■   , 

No  fruit  trees  in  the  valley  were  ever  injured  by  the  cold  of  winter 
or  the  sun  of  summer.  Late  spring  frosts  occasionally  nip  the  early 
vegetables,  and  the  fruit  crop  is  reduced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  about 
once  in  three  or  four  years.  There  are  m  Honfy  Lake  \  alley  fifteen  or 
twenty  apple  orchards,  which  ship  from  5,000  to  20,000  boxes  of  apples 
per  year  by  rail.  The  profit  on  these  orchards  is  from  $100  per  acre 
upward  J  M  Steinberger  says;  "  I  harvested  in  1890  about  800  boxes 
of  apples  from  one  acre  in  my  orchard,  for  which  I  got  $1  per  box  on 
the  ranch.     The  trees  were  ten  years  old."  -      o   ■,.      i, 

Wm  Cain  has  four  hundred  apple  trees— Pear  mam,  Spitzenberg, 
Winesap,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Limber  Twigs-beeides  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.  He  sold  last  year  $1,500  worth  of  apples; 
vinegar  and  cider,  $400;  alfalfa,  $400  (50  tons  at  $8);  all  from  10  acres 
of  saeebrush  land.  Mr.  Cain  bought  the  place  he  now  occupies,  just 
outside  of  Susanville,  in  1882,  and  has  since  acqnn-ed  more  land  adjoin- 
ing so  that  he  now  owns  100  acres.  He  does  a  general  farming  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  speak  more  particularly  of  his 

He  has  about  10  acres  under  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  with 
quite  an  assortment  of  small  fruits,  cherries,  blackbeiTies,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  etc.  All  his  frait  he  sells  to  local  customers,  right  at  the 
orchard,  and  never  has  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  He  has  tour 
hundred  apple  trees,  most  of  them  in  bearing.  Last  year  he  picked 
and  sold  2,000  boxes,  each  box  containing  50  pounds,  and  received  for 
his  crop  75  cents  a  box  at  the  orchard.  Besides  this  he  had  apples  for 
his  own  use  until  the  following  May,  and  he  made  2,000  gallons  of  cider 
vinegar,  which  he  sold  at  25  cents  a  gallon.  He  raises,  principally,  win- 
ter apples  of  the  following  varieties:  Red  and  White  Pearmain,  Spitzen- 
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berg,  Winesap,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Limber  Twigs.  His  trees 
are  set  30  feet  apart,  and  are  not  irrigated.  Mr.  Cain  says  orchards  do 
not  need  irrigation,  except  on  high,  dry  land. 

Bartlett  pears  do  splendidly  on  his  place;  they  sell  for  $1  25  a  box- 
other  pears  at  $1.  The  pear  trees  bear  so  full  every  year  that  he  has  to 
prop  up  the  branches  to  iteep  them  from  breaking.  Plums  always  yield 
profusely,  and  sell  at  $1,  and  he  never  has  a  failure  of  peaches,  which 
sell  at  the  same  price,  bearing  so  heavily  as  to  breali  many  of  the 
branches,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  save  them.  Cherries  also  bear  well, 
and  come  to  full  maturity,  selling  at  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  apple  is  the  only  fi'uit  shipped  out  of  Lassen  County  in  any 
quantity,  and  finds  its  principal  market  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Reno,  and  Virginia  City.  The  fruit  is  shipped  in  50-pound 
boxes.  The  estimated  output  of  the  apple  orchards  of  this  county 
in  1891  was  30,000  boxes.  This  year  the  output  will  be  much  smaller, 
as  there  is  not  over  half  a  crop  of  apples  this  season,  and  the  new 
orchards  which  came  in+.o  bearing  will  not  add  enough  to  the  total 
to  overcome  the  shortage.  The  acreage  in  apples  of  the  principal  fruit 
sections  in  Lassen  County  is: 

JanesvIUe 35    Big  Valley  ___    _  12 

SusanviUe._ 70    Scatteriiie  „.                        _                      50 

Milford 150  . 

Long  Valley _.._ 20  |      Total 337 


The  apples  grown  here  are  superior  in  size,  flavor,  and  lieeping  qual- 
ities, and  compare  favorably  in  these  respects  with  the  best  P^astern 
products. 

Fruit  has  been  grown  in  Lassen  for  twenty-eight  years,  the  first 
orchard  liaving  been  planted  by  a  Mr.  Elliott  in  1864,  with  apple  trees 
imported  from  Oregon.  No  great  piogress  was  made  in  the  industry, 
however,  for  many  years,  and  the  opening  of  a  railroad  in  Honey  Lake 
Valley,  which  gave  rapid  and  easy  transportation  to  market,  gave  the 
first  impetus  to  the  industry  which,  from  a  commercial  point,  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  past  few  years.  The  area  of  orchards  in  Lassen  is 
being  increased  annually,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  young  trees  set 
out  being  apples. 


Acreage  an 

D  Variety  0 

F  Fruits  in  Labsbn  County. 

Variety. 

i».,.T,«. 

,^.,- 

BeariuE. 

Total. 

""S" 

30 
2 
10 

37 
23 

337 
53 

25 
"^1 

12 
10 

10 

Prune 

5S 
11 

^"uts— Almond  __ 

Walnut 

74                 r4 

Totals 

171 

33 
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LOS  ANGELES  COTTNTY. 
Tn  wealth,  population,  and  resources  Los  Angeles  is  the  most  impoi- 
.,nt  county  in  Southern  Calilornia,  and  ranks  next  to  San  Francismm 
ff  State  She  has  within  her  houndaries  4,812  square  miles  of  territory, 
„r  9  613  000  acres.  Kern  County  bounds  her  on  the  north,  San  Bernai- 
"lino  on  the  east,  Ventura  on  the  west,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Orange 
PAiintv  on  the  south.  ,  ^l    t       a 

There  are  tn-o  rivers  in  Los  Angeles  County,  one  named  the  Los  An- 
rales  the  other  the  San  Gabriel.  During  a  large  part  of  the  year  these 
fro  mere  dry  beds  of  sand,  what  little  water  they  contain  finding  its 
?„,  through  the  porous  sand  or  the  bedrock.  In  the  winter  months 
hev  are  dangerous  streams.  The  Los  Angeles  E.yer  rise,  m  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  about  12  miles  northwest  of  the 
c"y  and  flows  easterly  18  miles  to  the  Los  Angeles  Pass.  Its  stream 
S  fed  all  along  hv  springs.  Two  other  "rivers,"  the  Pacoima  and  the 
Te  uiiga  ioiu  it  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Turning  south,  it  flows 
through  tie  Los  Angeles  Pass,  and  on  through  the  city.  In  former  years 
tswaters  Sowed  through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  and  out 
hrTgh  the  Cienega  district,  and  emptied  into  the  ocean  through  La 
Ballona  Harbor.  Subsequently  the  river  changed  its  course,  and  for 
years  emptied  its  waters  into  the  lowlands  around  Compton  and  Wil- 

"'■fhe  San  Gabriel  Biver  has  two  principal  sources  in  lihe  Sierra  Madre. 
The  north  fork  rises  in  T.  2  N.,  E.  12  W  San  Bernarfmo  base  and  me- 
ridian, and  flows  easterly  through  three  townships  into  T.  2  N.,  K.  9  W 
where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  east  fork.  The  latter  stream  rises 
in  T  3  N  E  9  W.,  and  flows  southerly.  From  the  point  of  junction 
the  river  flows  southwesterly  to  the  ocean.  For  years  before  the  great 
flood  of  1825-26  it  discharged  its  waters  into  the  lowlands  north  ol  Wil- 
mington. After  that  it  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Elver  in  T.  4  S  E.  Id 
W  The  winter  of  1867-68  witnessed  another  great  flood.  1  he  ban 
Gabriel  Elver  then  broke  over  its  banks  in  T  2  S  E.  11  V, .,  and  flow- 
ing southerly  cut  a  new  channel  through  to  Alanjjtos  Bay.  Smoe  that 
time  its  waters  have  been  divided  between  the  old  and  the  new  Chan- 

""los  Angeles  County  rises  in  three  terraces  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
2,200  feet.  Back  ol  these  elevated  plains  are  mountain  ranges  from 
5,000  to  6,000  feet  high,  with  occasional  peaks  having  an  altitude  ot 
9,000  to  10  000  feet.  The  lowest  of  these  three  great  benches  rises  Irom 
the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  about  500  feet.  Sooth  and  west  the  Pacific 
Ocean  washes  its  shores.  On  the  north  side  of  this  first  terrace  or  pkin 
is  a  range  of  hills,  which  have  an  average  altitude  of  1,600  ("»■  Thej 
run  easterly  from  the  Ventura  coast-line  through  the  county  to  the  ban 
Bernardino  county  line.  , 

The  terrace  itself  is  divided  into  two  valleys.  The  one  to  the  north- 
west is  knoivu  as  the  Oahuenga  Valley,  and  the  one  on  the  southwest  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Vallev.  The  "  divide"  between  the  two  valleys,  how- 
ever, is  very  slight.  This  is  shown  by  the  old  bed  of  the  Los  Angeles 
River,  which  formerly  crossed  this  "divide"  and  found  an  entrance  to 
"-«  ocean  through  the  lake  called  La  Ballona,  which  is  situated  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Cahuenga  Valley, 
about  20  miles,  and  its  great" 
irregular  in  shape.     On  the  w 


ija  caiiuiia,  "iiii^n  'o  ^x--^--^^  l..  

This  latter  valley's  greatest  length  is 
;  width  about  10  miles,  but  is  quite 
t  a  table-land  p^^s  southerly  from 
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the  Santa  Monica  hilla  along  the  ocean  shore  to  La  Ballona  Lake,  and 
easterly  from  the  ocean  shore-line  for  some  3  or  4  miles.  On  the  eouth 
aide  of  the  valley  the  tahle-land  rises  again,  and  culminates  in  the  high 
point  of  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula. 

The  Los  Angeles  Valley,  or  properly  a  plain,  is  some  50  miles  long 
hy  20  miles  wide.  It  reaches  over  into  Orange  County  on  the  southeast 
and  lies  hetween  the  ocean  on  the  south  and  the  Puente  and  San  Gabriel 
hills  on  the  north.  The  surface  of  this  valley  rises  gently  from  the  sea 
to  an  altitude  of  some  500  or  600  feet. 

The  second  grand  terrace  consists  of  the  magniiicent  valleys  of  San 
Fernando  and  San  Gabriel  These  valleys  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  small  spur  of  hills  known  as  the  San  Rafael,  which  project 
southerly  from  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  and  terminate  opposite  the 
Los  Angeles  Pass.  The  San  Fernando  Valley  is  about  36  miles  long  by 
12  miles  wide.  It  has  a  gentle  slope  from  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the 
north  toward  the  Santa  Monica  and  Cahuenga  hills  on  the  south.  On 
the  west  side  are  the  Santa  Susana  hills.  The  valley  has  an  elevation 
above  the  sea-level  from  about  500  to  1,000  feet. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  is  about  25  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide. 
Like  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  it  slopes  gradually  from  the  Sierra  Madre 
down  to  the  San  Gabriel  and  Puente  hills.  Its  elevation  runs  from 
about  500  to  1,500  feet. 

Rising  to  the  north  of  the  two  valleys  of  San  Fernando  and  San 
Gabriel,  which  form  the  second  terrace,  are  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains. 
The  average  height  of  these  mountains  in  Loe  Angeles  County  is  about 
5,000  feet.  Their  highest  point  in  this  county  is  Mount  San  Antonio, 
commonly  known  aa  Old  Baldy,  which  has  an  altitude  of  over  9,000 
feet.  These  mountains  are  very  precipitous  on  their  southern  slopes, 
bat  have  a  gentler  slope  on  the  northern  sides. 

The  third  grand  terrace  includes  all  that  part  of  the  Mohave  Desert 
known  as  the  Antelope  Valley,  lying  between  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the 
south  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  north  and  west.  The  east  Hne  of 
Antelope  Valley  is  defined  by  the  Lovejoy  Buttes,  a  spur  of  detached 
hills  from  150  to  250  feet  high,  which  run  northeasterly  from  the  Sierra 
Madre.  Antelope  Valley  is  about  60  miles  long  east  and  west  by  some 
25  miles  wide  uorth  and  south.  The  surface  of  the  valley  has  a  general 
slope  to  the  northeast.  The  average  altitude  of  the  valley  is  2,200  feet 
above  sea-level. 

The  Sierra  Nevada,  which  constitutes  its  northern  and  western  bound- 
aries, is  a  chain  of  great  peaks  and  mountain  ridges,  which  come  down 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  at  an  average  altitude  of  7,000  feet. 
There  are  uo  lakes  of  any  size  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Elizabeth 
Lake,  near  the  southwestern  part  of  Antelope  Valley,  consists  of  three 
separate  bodies  of  water,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  small 
streams.  The  total  surface  area  is  about  four  square  miles.  There  is 
another  small  lake  in  a  granite  basin  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  about  oppo- 
site and  north  of  Pasadena.  It  has  a  surface  area  of  a  mile  or  two 
square.  Occasionallj',  during  the  winter,  its  waters  overflow  into  the 
west  fork  of  the  San  Gabriel  River. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range  is  com- 
posed largely  of  decomposed  granite,  in  many  places  forming  a  sharp 
sand  with  an  admixture  of  alluvial  soiL  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
is  a  wide  stretch  of  mesa  land,  reddish  in  color,  a  sandy  loam  with  a 
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,    (V,  ,.f  10  to  80  feet.     These  mesas  are  thought  to  be  remains  of  a 

^'P.  r^Hteau  that  once  covered  the  whole  valley,  but  which  have  been 
vast  plateiuinat  one  ^.^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

I'f  Jed  s"  1  except  uportLhigler  mesas,  and  left  on  the  northern 
'ortiiu  sS  and  blackish  granite  loams  underlaid  by  enormous  gravel 
S,  in  which  are  found  heavy  bodies  of  artesian  water.  At  San 
'hiieTa  mixture  of  granite  and  red  loam  is  found.  At  Pasadena  and 
n  the  higTr  benoh  knds  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and 
tt  on  the  Alhambra  tract  a  heavier  soil  prevails.  At  Westminster, 
rJheim  and  som^other  points  there  are  coast  flats  several  miles  in 
''rath  sloping  gently  to  the  sea.  The  upper  valleys  possess  a  1  grades 
If  SluvfiS  fnd  have  also  in  some  places  a  black  adobe  which  is  largely 
n^uoseHf  dead  vegetable  matter.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys 
roSsts  of  I  rSr  alluvial  deposited  by  streams  in  past  ages,  varying 
i^ino^fo  the  amount  of  sand  or  clay  it  contains;  on  the  mesas  (tab  e- 
frdst^'  l-SrfouX  soil  composed  of  debris  washed  from  the 
mountains  m^ed  with  vegetable  accumulation  This  makes  an  excel- 
rjfruTsoih  This  vast  range  of  its  soil,  altitudes  and  other  conditions, 
Sk?"practicablethe  successful  culture  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vege- 
Sles  or  grains  that  can  be  raised  north  of  the  tropics. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  chmate  of  Los  Angeles  that  it 
has  b—  an  oft-told  tale,  but  it  is  to  its  climate  ^o'  ^f.^r  ^V^ 
other  one  thin^  that  Los  Angeles,  in  common  with  all  Southern  Oali- 
fornk  owes  Us  success  in  the  horticultural  field.  There  is  a  great 
Uvers  tv  in  the  climate  here  between  the  coast  and  the  interior 

Says  Dr.  H.  S.  Orme:  "  On  the  coast  the  ^t'^^^Pl^^^^'^j^r  /n^  fiR 
froS69to75  per  cent  during  the  winter  months,  and  from  60  (^68 
er^ent  du  ing  the  summer  months.  Twenty  miles  inland  the  humidity 
s  much  dh  inished,  and  100  miles  from  the  coast  the  percentage  varies 
from  30  to  50  Foggy  nights  and  mornings  occur  during  the  change  of 
ea^ons  the  fog  roHing  in  from  the  sea  through  the  passes  and  valleys, 
S3om  reaching  ground  elevated  1,000  feet,  nor  extending  far  from 

"^DuTng' the  decade  from  1877  to  1S88,  inclusive,  there  w^"- b^*  tji^f/" 
davs  on  which  the  temperature  rose  to,  or  exceeded,  100  ,  and  eight 
dafs  on  which  it  fell  L  32°  or  below.  Tj.%--^g^„"7''4^,^f  ^^ 
annually,  on  which  the  temperature  exceeds  90°  is  oniyfteen^  The 
highest  recorded  temperature  was  108.o°  in  September,  188o,  and  the 

'ThtfIo\;rnrtabirg'Vefthe  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  temperature, 
by  months,  for  the  past  fourteen  years: 
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January- 
Highest  _ 
Lowest  ... 


March- 
Highest  ... 
Lowest 

Highest  ... 
Loweat 

ffijhest  ._. 
Lowest 

Highest  ... 

JjOwest 

Mean 

Jaly- 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 

Aagnat— 
Highest  .... 
Lowest 

September- 
Highest  

Lowest 

Mean 

October- 
Highest  .... 
Lowest 

November — 
Highest  .... 
Lowest 

December- 
Highest  

Lowest 


36.0 
52.2 

30. 
61, 

m.5 

38.6 
65.6 

706 
33.5 
50.1 

79.0 
42.6 
68.5 

73-5 
36.0 
51.1 

42Ji 
58.T 

40,0 
55.9 

97.0 
43.0 

9T.0 
42-( 

103.5 
60.5 

8,^.0 
50.0 

84.5 
52.0 
64.8 

85.0 
52.0 
64.2 

97.6 
60!5 

87.0 
52.0 
66.4 

101.0 
47.0 
67.3 

91.0 
44.0 
64.5 

96.5 
42.5 
64.3 

89.0 
44.0 
62,0 

84.5 
65:2 

85.0 
35.0 
65.5 

76,0 
30.0 
51.9 

80.0 
3S.0 
55.6 
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February— 
Higtiest... 

y  arch- 
Highest-.. 
Lowest-  - 

Aprii-  '  ' 
Highest., 
Lottest.-. 

il'av— 
lligl^est.. 
Lowest.-. 

Highest.. 
Lowest.-. 

July- 
Highest-. 
Lowest . .  - 


i5m.t 


Lowest- . . 

October- 
Highest  __ 

November— 


Highest.. 
Lowest 


1885.      1636.     1837-     18S8, 
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The  following  table  showa  the  monthly,  annual,  and  average  precip. 
itations,  including  deposits  from  fog  and  dew,  in  inches  and  hundredths: 
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T  indicates  inappceclable  precipitation. 

Loa  Angeles  is  well  supplied  with  irrigating  facilities.  At  Pomona 
the  old  settlement  ditch,  with  a  capacity  of  100  inches,  covers  a  large 
portion  of  the  old  settlement;  this  is  supplemented  by  the  Pomona 
Land  and  Water  Company's  Pomona  ditch,  the  whole  covering  an  area 
of  about  6,000  acres.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Pomona  are  the  Fleming 
&  Roher  works,  for  which  the  water  is  obtained  by  a  tunnel  at  the  base 
of  San  Antonio;  the  Packard  works,  which  derive  their  supply  from 
artesian  wells  in  the  artesian  belt  above  Pomona.  At  San  Dinias  the 
water  supply  is  derived  from  the  cafion  of  the  same  name,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  San  Jose  Rancho  Company.  At  Glen(3ora  the  water  supply 
is  derived  from  the  Big  Dalton  Cafion,  and  covers  an  area  of  some  800 
acres.  South  and  east  of  San  Gabriel  Canon  is  the  Azusa  irrigation 
neighborhood.  The  old  Azuea,  or  Dalton,  ditch  serves  the  land  of  the 
Azusa  Rancho  and  the  lands  of  the  old  settlement. 

The  three  old  ditches,  the  Azusa,  Duarte,  and  Beardslee,  receive  their 
waters  by  a  tunnel  driven  796  feet  through  solid  rock.  This  tunnel  is 
6  feet  high,  5  feet  wide,  and  its  ceiling  arched. 

At  Duarte  the  waters  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  are  diverted  at  the 
opening  of  the  cafion  by  the  Duarte  Mutual  Irrigation  and  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  Beardslee  Water  Ditch  Company. 

Monrovia  and  Santa  Anita  get  their  supply  from  Sawpit  Caiion,  the 
water  of  which  is  equally  controlled  by  the  Santa  Anita  Water  Com- 
pany and  W.  L.  Bradbury.  The  total  output  of  this  canon  is  between 
65  and  85  inches.  Beyond  Sawpit  Canon  is  Little  Santa  Anifa  Caiion, 
the  flow  from  which  is  divided  between  the  Santa  Anita  Rancho  and  the 
Sierra  Madre  Water  Company.  Besides  these  works,  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  is  watered  by  supplies  from  Davis,  Eaton,  Rubio,  and  Los  Flores 
Cafions  and  minor  sources.  The  supply  from  these  is  largely  increased 
by  the  development  of  the  flow  from  cienegas,  natural  springs,  and  arte- 
sian wells. 

At  San  Fernando,  the  low-water  flow  of  the  Pacoima  Caiion  is  all 
claimed  by  the  San  Fernando  Land  and  Water  Company.  Their  water 
is  obtaineii  by  means  of  a  submerged  dam,  and  is  conveyed  to  their 
lands  by  a  pipe  system.  Other  companies  claim  the  water  of  San  Fer- 
nando and  Mormon  Cafioufi.     In  the  Los  Angeles  district,  water  is 
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aerived  from  the  Los  Angeles  River.     The  water  is  owned  by  the  city 
ond  sold  by  it  to  the  irrigators.  ,      .^         u 

TW  Santa  Ana  River  leaves  San  Bernardino  County,  passing  through 
ihe  Santa  Ana  Canon,  and  for  10  or  12  miles  out  of  thecanon  it  is 
tiTnked  by  two  of  the  most  important  irrigation  distncts  in  Southern 
JaUfornia:  That  on  the  south,  embracing  the  well-known  towns  and 
neighborhoods  of  Orange  and  Santa  Ana,  is  served  by  the  Santa  Ana 
Valley  Irrigation  Company's  canal,  and  that  on  the  north  and  west 
oidesof  the  river  by  the  several  works  of  the  Anaheim  Union  Water 
fiofflPany,  whose  district  is  best  known  by  the  general  name  of  Aiia- 
tini  In  addition  to  these  there  is  an  old  independent  work  on  the 
^orth  side,  known  as  the  Yorba  Ditch,  which  serves  the  county  within 
9  or  3  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  cafion.  These  include'  the  principal 
irrigation  works  of  the  county.  Connected  with  them  are  innumerable 
service  ditches  and  minor  systems.  ,.,..,       ^ 

Lob  Angeles,  centrally  located  in  Southern  California,  is,  of  coui-ee,  m 
the  heart  of  the  citrus  section,  and  one  of  her  principal  horticultural 
industries  lies  in  the  direction  of  citrus  growth.  While  it  is  upon  this 
branch  of  horticulture  that  the  reputation  of  Los  Angeles  Lounty  is 
built,  the  soil,  climate,  and  topography  of  the  county  fit  it  for  excellence 
in  the  production  of  a  long  line  of  other  fruits.  ^  ,    .  ,  _,  „         ,  t,  „„ 

The  orange  does  especially  well  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  at  Pasa- 
dena at  Pomona,  and  the  intervening  country.  Of  the  output  ot 
oranges  for  the  year  1891,  Pomona  contributed  ninety -seven  carloads, 
nearly  1,000  tons  of  fruit.  The  citrus  industry  had  its  origin  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  at  San  Gabriel,  where,  in  1771  the  Mission  Fathers 
first  established  a  settlement  in  the  county,  and  immediately  planted 
their  orchards,  in  which  the  orange  found  a  prominent  place. 

In  1831  the  first  orange  orchard  was  planted  m  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
by  Jean  Louis  Vignes.  He  obtained  the  trees  from  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission  where  a  good  orchard  had  flourished  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion Twenty  years  later  his  trees  were  yielding  about  6,000  oranges  a 
year.  Some  time  later  the  late  D.  B.  Wilson  went  quite  extensively  into 
orange  culture  in  San  Gabriel  Valley,  and  the  late  Wm.  WolfskiU  set 
out  the  first  large  orchard  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Arcade  depot  now 
stands.  Small  orchards  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  this  section 
but  it  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  decade  ending  m  18*0  that  the  first 
effort  to  make  orange  growing  a  distinctive  industry  m  that  section  was 
undertaken  by  the  late  Judge  North,  the  founder  of  Riverside.  From 
that  time  up  to  the  present  the  development  of  the  industry  has  been 
more  or  less  continuous.  From  1880  to  1884  there  was  great  activity 
manifested  in  planting  more  orchards;  but  about  this  time  the  appear- 
ance of  the  white  cottony  cushion  scale,  and  the  ravages  already  wrought 
by  the  red  scale,  acted  to  check  the  setting  out  of  trees.  The  insect  pests 
that  attacked  the  orange  groves  in  this  section  were  as  strange  a  dis- 
pensation as  ever  was  chronicled  in  the  history  of  any  enterprise  on 
record.  .       ,  ■  i      , 

About  1880  the  yellow  scale  made  its  appearance  m  this  county  at 
Sonny  Slope.  It  came  from  Australia  on  some  imported  trees.  A 
few  years  later  the  white  cottony  cushion  scale  {Icerya  purchasi) 
made  its  appearance  almost  simultaneously  at  a  dozen  places  in  tJie 


county      For  years  the  most  indefatigable  war  was  maintained  agam^st 
the  two  pests.     Horticulture  was  a  new  business  to  the  most  of  t.  - 
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orange  growers,  and  the  strange  nature  of  these  pests  made  them  formid. 
ahle  to  the  most  intelligent  and  most  experienced  men  in  the  busiiiesB. 
All  sorts  of  washes,  sprays,  and  gases  were  tried,  but  to  little  practical 
avail.  The  trouble  with  them  ivas  that  all  parts  of  the  tree  could  not  be 
reached,  and  whenever  a  bug  was  left  he  increased  and  multiplied  after 
the  law  of  his  kind  so  rapidly,  that  before  an  orchard  of  five  acres  could 
all  be  treated  those  trees  first  sprayed  were  again  infested.  All  sorts  of 
methodf  were  tried,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  carelessness  of  the  grow- 
ers was  largely  at  fault.  Of  course,  great  care  kept  the  trees  clean  for 
awhile,  while  neglect  allowed  the  bugs  to  spread  over  an  orchard  in  a 
month.  Many  intelligent  people  thought  some  remedy  would  grow  out 
of  natural  laws  by  which  the  destructive  parasites  would  be  swept  away. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  such  a  hope,  but  hope  deferred  makes  the 
heart  sick  in  this  as  in  other  affairs.  During  the  summer  of  1R88  there 
seemed  to  come  a  ray  of  hope.  The  white  scale  bug  died  from  some 
cause,  so  that  millions  of  the  pest  perished  from  the  trees.  Orchards 
which  had  been  covered  as  if  with  snow  became  partially  clean.  But 
some  other  remedy  had  to  be  found,  or  the  pest  might  return  and  the 
orchards  be  lost.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Vedalia  cardmalis  was 
introduced,  and  its  work  was  magical.  The  cottony  cushion  scale  is 
gone,  and  the  orchards  this  pest  had  well  nigh  destroyed  are  rejoicing 
in  a  new  and  vigorous  growth  that  is  manifest  to  the  eye  aa  far  as  the 
orchards  can  be  seen.  The  Vedalia  cardinaUs  is  here,  while  the  scale 
has  been  destroyed.  The  new-comer  has  become  thoroughly  acclimated, 
and  has  taken  up  his  home  here,  and  the  orange  growers  bid  defiance  to 
their  great  enemy,  the  cottony  cushion  scale. 

The  yellow  scale,  too,  has  disappeared  from  the  orchards  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  scale  also  attacked  trees  in  Australia  and  Japan  many 
years  ago,  and  for  a  time  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  industry 
in  those  countries.  During  the  past  few  years  this  pest  has  slowly  dis- 
appeared from  the  trees  there,  and  now  the  grower  thinks  little  of  its 
depredation.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place  here.  Several  parasites 
have  attacked  this  one,  and  the  yellow  scale  disappeared  to  a  large 
extent  from  all  the  orchards  in  this  section. 

Not  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  lemon  growing  as  has  been 
paid  to  the  orange;  enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  show  that  in 
many  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County  the  lemon  will  grow  beside  the 
orange.  The  orange  has  heretofore  been  the  favorite  citrus  fruit  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  lemon,  standing  a 
degree  of  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  that  would  destroy  the 
more  tender  lemon;  it  flourishes  on  soil  that  would  not  suit  the  lemon, 
which  is  more  fastidious,  and  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  the 
entire  output  of  oranges  at  large  prices.  This  array  of  facts  has  turned 
the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  citrus  gi'owers  to  the  orange,  and 
left  the  lemon  in  comparative  neglect-  Experience,  however,  is  dem- 
onstrating the  fact  that  the  lemon  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  that  it  has 
many  advantages  that  the  orange  does  not  possess,  and  that  there  are 
large  areas  of  land  in  Southern  California  and  in  Los  Angeles  County 
where  it  will  do  well.  The  result  of  this  is  that  in  the  past  year  or  two 
much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  valuable  fruit,  and  large  tracts 
are  now  being  set  to  it. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  lemon  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  lime. 
Some  years  ago  the  lime  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  citrus 
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fotor  in  the  horticultural  history  of  Los  Angeles;  but  a  series  of  c 
pars  in  which  the  trees  were  nearly  all  frozen  discouraged  the  growers, 
and  but  little  attention  has  since  been  given  to  it.  There  are,  however, 
many  places  in  this  county  where  the  lime  flourishes,  and  where  it  does 
it.  is  very  profitable. 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
ibve  growing  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pomona  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  set  to  this  fruit.  Already  Pomona 
tiickled  olives  have  established  for  themselves  a  reputation  in  the  mar- 
ket and  last  year  the  manufacture  of  oil  was  begun.  As  the  olive 
orchards  here  are  all  in  their  infancy  aa  yet,  each  year  will  necessarily 
see  the  output  increase  and  the  industry  grow  steadily  in  importance. 
'  Where  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  the  fig  has  proved  a  profitable 
--Ton  the  soil  and  climate  of  many  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County  seem- 


ing'especiallv  suited  to  its  development.  ^ 

The  whole*  line  of  deciduous  fruits  do  well,  and  peaches  and  apncots 
vield  very  large  returns.  Nuts  of  fine  quality,  especially  almonds  and 
English  walnuts,  attain  their  perfection  in  this  county,  and  the  last 
named  form  an  important  item  in  the  products  of  the  county. 

So  far  the  growing  of  English  walnuts  in  this  part  of  the  State  has 
heen  satisfactory,  and  as  the  industry  becomes  better  known  it  grows  m 
iiopularity.  About  a  dozen  ranchmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Downey  and 
Rivera  report  profits  on  last  year's  crop  ranging  from  $300  to  !f350  per 
Mre.  It  fnrtbei-  appears  that  they  realized  not  less  than  $300  per  acre 
for  the  past  eight  or  more  years.  We  are  also  told  that  there  are  some 
twenty  men  at  Downey  who  do  not  get  less  than  $225  an  acre  for  their 

Ttie  Pomona  "  Progress"  says  that  the  English  walnut  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia amounts  to  a  million  and  a  half  pounds,  and  is  grownig  very 
rapidly.  This  crop  represents  a  total  income  to  the  gi-owers  of  about 
■$170,000,  fully  five  aixtha  of  which  is  credited  to  Los  Angeles  and  banta 
Barbara  Counties.  The  trees  are  wonderfully  sure  bearers,  and  appear 
to  grow  with  great  vigor  most  anywhere  in  Southern  California.  It 
is  therefore  easv  to  understand  why  so  many  are  being  planted.  They 
do  exceedingly'well  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Monica.  Mr.  Boyer,  who 
owns  a  ranch  in  the  Ballona,  has  a  number  of  trees  that  are  only  five 
vears  old,  from  which  he  gathered  150  pounds  to  the  tree  last  season. 
This  is  in  the  low,  damp  lands.  The  growth  seems  to  be  equally  satis- 
factory in  the  foothills,  and  the  upland  ranches  are  planting  quite  exten- 
sivelv.  A  teat  was  also  made  last  year  in  the  canon.  J.  A.  Pritchard, 
who 'is  a  local  agent  of  Senator  Jones,  planted  quite  an  area  m  Sepul- 
veda  Caiioii,  near  the  big  reservoir  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  They  made 
a  surprising  growth  last  year,  and  show  as  much  vigor  and  health  as 
one  can  see  anywhere.  Much  of  the  large  area  of  land  now  sown  to 
grain  will  no  doubt,  within  a  few  years,  be  planted  to  walnuts,  as  also 
«ill  the  canons  and  foothills. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  their  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Montgoniery,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  names  of  members  of  the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  number  of  sacks  of  walnuts  each  had,  the 
iveight,  and  also  amount  of  money  each  received  for  the  same,  viz.: 
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Walnuts  are  uanally  graded  in  two  sizes  and  packed  in  100-pouiid 
sacks.     The  prices  paid  last  year  were: 

Boft-shell,  JlrBt  grade o     cto  upriii. 

Sott-sliell,  second  grade 

Haid-shel],  first  grade - 

Hard-shell,  second  grade 


8Jiol 


This  season's  crop  is  reported  as  very  large  and  selling  at  an  advance 
over  last  year's  prices.  Besides  walnuts,  Rivera  grows  a  large  amount 
of  citrus  fruits,  which  are  shipped  East,  and  deciduous  fruits,  whieli 
moatly  find  their  way  to  the  local  cannery.  PriceB  paid  by  the  cannery 
this  year  have  been:  for  peaches,  ^^25  per  ton;  for  pears,  1^20,  delivered. 
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lena  the   principal  growth  is  in  citrus  fruits,  with  some 

neaches,  pranea,  nectarines,  and  other  varieties.  The  crop  of  oranges 
for  1892  was  very  light,  owing  to  a  severe  wind  which  swept  over  the 
whole  of  Southern  California  in  November  of  last  year.  The  outlook 
for  the  present  season,  however,  is  very  excellent,  and  if  no  unforraeen 
contingencies  arise  to  cause  a  shortage  the  crop  of  1893  will  be  very 
large.  Peaches  have  yielded  a  full  crop,  but  a  shortage  is  reported  in 
prunes  and  apricots. 

A  very  excellent  showing  in  favor  of  the  grower  is  made  in  the 
advance  of  prices  this  season,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  prices  paid  at  Pasadena  for  dried  fruit  last  season  and  this: 


Peaches,  per  pound, 
prunes,  per  pound,, 
ipricots,  per  pound 


A  very  material  increase  in  the  acreage  of  fruit  in  the  Pasadena 
section  has  been  made  during  the  present  year,  a  careful  estimate 
showing  the  following: 

ApRle 

A^fj.^t-- — - 


Pomona  is  one  of  the  most  important  fruit  sections  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  produces  a  wide  range  of  fruits,  including,  in  order  of 
importance,  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  wine  grapes, 
Seedless  Sultanas,  pears,  blackberries,  olives,  and  figs.  The  principal 
markets  are  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  A  great  deal  of  fruit  is 
shipped  direct  to  the  East — Chicago,  Philadelphia — and  much  is  also 
sent  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Henry  H.  Wheeler,  who  puts  up  an 
extra  fine  quality  of  fruit  in  fancy  packages,  reports  having  sold  his 
pack  at  the  following  prices: 

Dried  apricots:  35  cents  per  lb. 
Dried  peachea,  peeled:  80  cents  per  lb. 
Dried  peaches,  extra:  40  cents  per  lb. 
Dried  prunes:  20  cents  per  lb. 

These  packs  netted  Mr.  Wheeler  3  to  4  cents  less  than  the  figures 
quoted. 

Pomona  reports  large  crops  of  apricots  and  peaches,  bnt  not  so  large 
as  that  of  last  year.  Prunes  short,  but  the  fruit  extra  fine;  olives  not 
so  abundant  as  last  year;  oranges  very  good;  lemons  short.  There  was 
an  immense  crop  of  blackberries,  and  a  very  large  j'ield  of  grapes.  The 
ruling  prices  this  season,  delivered,  were: 


Pnines:  Great  many  at  S50  per  t( 
"^'lives:  A  local  buyer  is  offering 
"■■   e  grapes:  Offering  $8  per  t- 


It  130,  earl: 
t  growers  have  agreed  to  sell  tor  fl4,  or  dry 
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in  the  Pomona  district  set  to  fruit  this  season  is: 

Lemon 2oe 

Orange 1,252 


Nuts — Almond  . 
■Walnut..., 
Chestnut  . 


At  La  Canada,  La  Crescenta,  and  Monta  Vista,  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes,  peara,  and  wine  grapes  are  the  prevailing  fruits.  These  are 
mostly  boxed  and  shipped  green  to  the  Eaat.  The  firat  carload  of  green 
apricots  from  Southern  California  to  the  Eaat  was  shipped  from  J. 
Minott  Ward's  ranch,  in  La  Cafiada,  on  July  28th,  consigned  to  Chicago. 

The  area  of  new  land  set  to  fruit  in  this  section  in  1892  was: 


Apiile 
Apricot .. 

SB.: 


In  the  district  around  Verdugo — Glendale,  West  Glendale,  and 
Ti'opico — the  orchard  products  are,  in  order  of  importance,  peaches, 
apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  pears,  prunes,  grapes,  and  berries.  These  are 
usually  disposed  of  to  local  dealers.  The  crop  for  this  season  i 
as  light  for  all  classes. 

The  acreage  of  new  fruit  planted  this  season  in  this  district  is: 


Apricot-. 
1% 


Lemon 

Orange... 
"Walnut  _. 


Cahuenga  Valley  is  not  a  regular  fruit  section,  but  still  it  produces 
largely  both  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  apricot.  All  fruit  in  the  district,  except  prunes,  returned  a  full  crop 
this  season.     The  acreage  set  at  Cahuenga  this  season  is: 


Eagle  Rock  Valley  is  a  comparatively  new  fruit  district,  and  the 
gi-eater  part  of  its  orchards  have  been  planted  in  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1892  there  was  set  out  the  following  acreage: 


niive--. 
I>miie.._ 
rear.--- 


Table  grapea. . 
strawberries .. 
Raspberries.-. 
Blackberries . . 

Total 
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San  Fernando  is  rapidly  assuming  an  important  position  as  a  citrus 
,  if  section  and  some  fine  fruit  is  already  shipped  from  there.  The 
?on  thtsTa^on  is  promising  well;  trees  are  heavily  laden  arid  the  fruit 
f  supeiior  size.  The  new  acreage  there  and  m  the  other  prmcipal  sec 
llomoi  Los  Angeles,  is^s  follows:  ^ 


variety. 

j  Fernando.! 

Whlltier. 

Bnrbanli. 

Beach. 

»„.. 
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Table  grapes 

"--L         ^ 
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" 

1 

ACKBiOK   *ND   VjIEIETY   OF    FkUITS 
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Peach 
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Walnut - 

Raisins "- 

Table  grapes y" 



20,472  1        17,123  ]       37,594 

8,721 

ota  s .. 

MARIN  COUNTY. 
M.rin  Couiitv  i,  a  pe.iinsuli.  separated  from  San  Jrarieisco  by  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  approadiinB  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  latti, 
county  at  its  neare.t  point.  It  is  suironnded  on  three  sides  by  '"'"- 
on  the  east  by  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco  Bays,  on  the  south  by  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  «>.  wee  by  the  Pao  fie 
Ocean.  Sonoma  forma  its  northern  boundary.  AltogMber  Mann  pos- 
sesses a  longer  coast-line  than  any  other  county  m  the  Mate.  Its  area 
is  509  square  miles,  or  325,000  acres.  ^^  . 
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The  topographical  features  of  the  county  are  rolling  hills  and  numer- 
ous small  valleys.  A  part  of  the  Coast  Range  crosses  Marin  in  a  north- 
westerly and  southeasterly  direction,  and  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
county  ia  broken  and  hilly,  and  a  considerable  portion  immediately 
on  the  shore  is  composed  of  marsh  and  overflowed  lands.  The  highest 
land  in  the  county  is  Mount  Tamalpais,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2,60R 
feet. 

Marin  County  has  two  distinct  climates,  which  may  be  named  the 
coast  and  inland  cUmates.  Between  these  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference, and  one  that  can  hardly  be  realized  when  it  is  understood  that 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  low  mountain  range  scarcely 
3  miles  across.  On  the  ocean  side  of  this  range  fogs,  chilling  winds, 
and  disagreeable  weather  are  common,  while  on  the  inland  side  sun- 
shine, warmth,  and  spring-like  salubrity  prevails. 

On  the  inland  aide  is  Han  Rafael,  the  county  seat  of  Marin,  which 
enjoys  eUmatie  advantages  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  Its  nearness  to 
San  Francisco  is  apt  to  interfere  with  a  just  appreciation  of  its  advan- 
tages in  this  respect,  as  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  can- 
not beheve  that  there  can  be  so  great  a  difference  in  the  climate  of  two 
places  so  near  together.  Its  range  of  temperature  is  not  great,  the  air 
is  dry,  and  during  nine  months  in  the  year  there  is  little  if  any  ivind. 
During  March,  April,  and  May  there  are  occasional  heavy  winds. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  weather  at  San  Rafael  for  one  year, 
from  observations  taken  at  2  p.  m.  daily: 
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The  following  table  of  average  rainfall,  compiled  from  observations 
covering  a  series  of  years,  will  show  the  difference  in  precipitation  at 
various  points  in  Marin  County,  and  also  the  months  of  the  vear  in 
which  raiu  is  Ukely  to  occur.  These  tables  of  average  rainfall  "do  not 
give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  clear  months  in  the  year,  as  they  do 
rainfall  in  June  and  September,  when  there  are  many  years  in  which 
no  rain  falls  in  those  months,  and  some  in  which  May  and  October  are 
dry.  The  rainy  season  is  included  in  the  months  of  November  and 
April: 
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The  soil  of  Maiin  County  ymes  from  Iho  rich  udobe  cl.y  of  the  salt 
„„.hes  to  the  sharp,  gravelly  loam  of  the  higher  foothills.  In  the 
■  .Hera  it  !■  compoBecTot  heavy  black  loam  with  an  admixture  of  gravel; 
'n  the  tbothiUa  a  reddish  loam  prevails,  sharper,  and  carrying  less  adobe. 
?,  i,  .11  easily  worked,  heavily  charged  with  the  elemental  eonsliluentB 
"plant  Ufe,  admirably  salted  to  horticultural  purposes,  and  wherever 
„nrked  to  fruit  yields  heavily. 

IrrSation  is  not  required.  The  depth  of  the  soil,  its  retentive  nature, 
„d  ample  'ainfall  in  the  winter  months,  render  artificial  watering 

°°TteTrSp«l  industry  of  Marin  County  is  dairying,  but  of  late  years 
,„ach  attentiin  has  been  paid  to  fruit  growmg,  and  large  areas  of  land 
have  been  set  to  orcharis.  Some  of  the  finest  apples  grown  in  the 
S  are  produced  in  Marin  County.  On  the  dairy  lands  of  the  Novate 
Ranch  there  are  10  orchards.  On  every  rented  subdivision  of  this,  and 
the  Burden  Ranch,  they  are  growing  apple,  pear,  quince,  fig,  pomegr"- 
Ite  pmimmon,  apricot,  peach,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees,  the  tl;"ftj 
Sowth  and  large  yield  from  which  proves  the  supenor  adaptability  of 
the  soil  and  climate  of  this  portion  of  Marin  County  to  fruit  growing. 

On  the  Novate  Eanch,  the  property  of  Hon.  Prank  G  DeLong,  is  one 
of  the  largest  fruit  orchards,  including  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated ap?le  orchards,  in  the  State.  This  orch„d  contain.  250  acres, 
with  40,000  trees,  of  which  22,000  are  apple,  2,000  apricot,  3,500  pear, 
and  the  remainder  mixed  fruits,  including  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
English  walnuts,  almonds,  and  figs.  There  are  also  200  acres  of  vine- 
yard planted  to  Mission  and  Zinfendel  grapes.  The  fruit  from  thiB 
Jaiich  Buitahle  for  canning  is  taken  by  the  Petaluma  Canning  Company 
The  apples  are  carefully  sorted,  and  the  best  are  packed  in  boxes  and 
shippidto  Australia,  where  they  obtain  the  highest  pnce,  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  orchard  being  established  at  the  antipodes.  The  smallei 
apples  are  used  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Berries  are  grown  to  some  extent 
and  have  proved  profitable.  ,.,,,.,         *      ,         ,i  .^„t,„i 

The  land  in  Marin  County  is  generally  held  in  largo  tracts,  and  rented 
out  for  dairying  purposes.  It  is  very  profitable  jn  this  "ay,  and  as  a 
result  there  is  but  a  sparse  population,  and  but  little  advance  is  made 
in  horticulture,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  county  is  em.nentb 
fitted  for  this  industry.  .     „    ■     o       *        T, 

The  DeLong  orchard  is  the  oldest  fruit  farm  in  Mann  County,  it 
was  planted  in  1857,  and  has  been  in  contmuous  beai-mg  from  the 
beginning.  No  extensive  amount  of  plantmg  has  been  done  in  Marin 
County  during  the  past  year.  The  crop  outlook  of  this  year  is  quite 
short.  Apples  will  not  return  over  one  fourth  the  usual  yield,  peats 
not  over  half;  peaches  and  apricots  are  reported  £ 
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ACHHAGB   AND    VaRIBTT   OF   PrUITS   IN    MaHIM    CoUSTY. 
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On  this  area  there  are  some  12,000  trees  not  yet  in  bearing,  tlie 
remainder  being  in  old  orchards. 

The  chief  fruit  section  of  Marin  is  around  Novato,  although  there  are 
numbers  of  young  orchards  distributed  over  the  county. 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Mariposa  County  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tuolumne  County,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Fresno  County,  and  on  the 
west  by  Merced  County.  Its  area  is  1,543  square  miles,  or  988,000  acres, 
mostly  mountains  and  foothills.  The  county  reaches  eastward  from 
the  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  Plains  across  the  foothills  far  into  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  its  altitude  varying  from  300  to  13,000  feet, 
Mount  Dana,  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  county,  reaching  an 
elevation  of  13,227  feet. 

The  topographical  peculiarities  of  Mariposa  County  strongly  resemble 
those  of  El  Dorado,  Amador,  and  Calaveras.  With  its  eastern  extrem- 
ities lying  in  the  high  Sierra,  and  its  western  portions  embraced  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  it  is  at  once  a  mining  and  agi-icultural  district. 
Its  forests,  too,  are  so  extensive  that  lumber  can  be  put  down  as  its  third 
important  industry. 

"The  Merced  River  and  the  waters  of  the  Mariposa  both  take  their 
rise  in  this  county,  the  first  by  the  time  it  joins  the  San  Joaquin  being 
quite  an  important  stream.  On  the  south  the  Chowchilta  River  forms 
the  boundary  between  this  and  Fresno  County,  while  numerous  smaller 
streams  flow  westward  into  Merced  County. 

The  county  is  scenically  remarkable  for  containing  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  which  has  been  so  fully  described  and  illustrated  that  neither 
time  nor  space  need  be  devoted  to  it  here. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  climate  of  other  mountain  counties  will 
apply  to  Mariposa.  In  the  higher  altitudes  the  winters  are  characterized 
by  almost  arctic  severity,  while  in  the  foothill  region  but  little  severe 
weather  is  known.  In  the  summer  the  thermometer  frequently  reaches 
beyond  the  100°  mark,  but  usually  the  day.-^  are  comfortable,  the  nights 
cool,  and  the  whole  salubrious. 

The  foothill  soil  of  Mariposa  is  usually  a  sharp,  red  admixture  of 
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Ac^he  and  gravel,  while  in  the  valley  regions  a  black  alluvium  is  com- 
mon    Much  of  it  is  a  sharp  decomposed  granite,  which  works  easily 

^'Mlripo7a  is  devoted  more  to  mining  than  to  horticulture,  although  of 
,i  considerable  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  fruit  culture  The 
H  ersTfied  climate,  varying  all  the  way  from  semi-tropical  near  he  edge 
Sthe  plains  to  temperate  on  thehigher  foothills,  produces  all  kinds  of 
fndt  from  oranges  and  citrons  to  apples  and  pears,  according  to  the 

cation  Some  of  the  best  apples  that  find  their  way  to  the  San  Fran- 
■  ^market  are  nroduced  in  Mariposa  County.  An  orchard  of  1,500 
S  StSd  S  James  Lannon  in  tL  Yosemite'v alley  has  been  bearing 
for  years  and  with  good  results.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  handsome 
in  annearance  and  the  yield  abundant.  . 

Theagricultural  and  fruit  interests  of  the  county  are  steadily  improv- 
ing thousands  of  acres  are  taken  up  by  settlers  every  year,  and  there 
s  vet  considerable  valuable  land  left  for  new-comers  Fruit  raising 
prom  ses  to  be  a  very  important  industry,  None  of  the  fo^^hiU  cou"*  ?^^^ 
u-hich  are  now  rapidly  showing  their  superiority  over  the  rest  ot  the 
State  in  thLTmpo^rtant  department,  have  any  advantage  over  Mariposa 
in  anil  climate,  or  quality  of  production.  „     .     .,  ,      , 

The  orchard;  of  MaripoBa  County  are  p,ir,cipaUy  family  orchards. 
P  P.  &  C.  L.  Mast  have  lately  gone  into  fruit  growing  on  a  more  ei  en- 
siVe  scale,  and  have  140  acres  in  orchard  and  vineyard  at  Coultovme. 
■nre  trees  are  not  jet  In  bearing,  but  they  have  made  an  excellent  grorth 
,„d  give  promise  of  acting  as  the  pioneers  of  more  f^™'™  t'»°''°f» 
hereafter     Ninety  acres  of  this  orchard  were  planted  last  sinter,  the 

■"Sil^L'ct 'l°?uKc™.s  of  this  county  are  Coulterville,  Jersey- 
dale,  Zr.h,  and  Grant  Spring.,  and  the  truile  which  prevail  are  apple. 
T^ears  nrune.  nlums,  peaches,  and  heme.,  being  given  m  order  ol 
fmp„rt?"eTS  output  tor  1891  wa.:  apples,  7,000  boxes;  pears,  500 
boxes;  of  other  fruits  no  record  was  kept. 

The  prospecta  for  this  season  are  not  bright  for  a  large  yield.  A  late 
frost  gfnei-L  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  vi.ited  Mariposa  m 
blaming  time,  and  as  a  result,  except  m  the  mote  sheltered  nooks,  the 
apple  crop  will  not  average  over  half  the  usual  yield. 

The  oldest  orchards  in  the  county  are  those  of  Daniel  Hut.ell,  August 
Olney,  William  Curtis,  and  J.  Lindsey.  In  the  Curtis  orchaTd  are 
apple,  and  peach  tree,  and  vines,  planted  as  early  as  1856  by  one 

°  Tiie"°'are  no  irrigation  work,  in  Mariposa.  Where  irrigation  is 
resorted  to  it  is  the  work  of  individuals.  The  w^''^'' »>''»''?  P™'; 
ditches  from  the  streams  and  used  on  the  lands  of  the  Jtel>  <"""  ■ 
One  of  the  most  complete  systems  is  that  owned  by  P.  P.  &  1. 1-.  "«. 
for  watering  their  140-acre  orchard  at  Con  terviUe.  This  is  an  earthen 
reservoir  50x160  feet  and  5  feet  d«ip,  which  was  constructed  in  1890 
at  a  coat  of  $150.     Speaking  of  his  method  of  irrigating,  Mr.  Mast 

""Thave  a  dam  in  the  Merced  River,  inade  in  1867  by  »«  ■ninasi 
from  it  i.  a  ditch  extending  n  miles,  at  which  point  I  have  2G  feet  Ml, 
which  runs  a  ISl-inoli  Leffel  wheel;  it  propels  one  of  Garrat  8  triple 
plunger  pumps,  No.  6J,  and  raises  from  3,000  to  6,000  gallons  an  hou, 
120  flet  vertical,  in  a  pipe-line  700  feet  long  (3J-inch  pipe).     This  irri- 
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gates  my  whole  plant,  except  about  450  olive  trees  and  a  few  almond 
trees,  which  are  irrigated  by  another  unimportant  ditch." 

Following  is  the  total  number  of  miles  and  value  of  ditches,  mining 
and  irrigating,  in  Mariposa  County: 
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22 

5,380 
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116K 

$6,420 

Thomas  Davery,  speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Darrah,  says: 
"We  are  at  an  altitude  of  3,100  feet,  with  a  southerly  exposure.  All 
of  the  fruit  named  grows  to  perfection,  and  all  mature  well;  free  from 
pests  at  present.  In  our  locality  the  apple  is  a  wonder,  and  the  king  of 
fruits,  especially  late  kinds.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and  Lawver  are 
the  best  here,  and  will  keep  sound  and  solid  from  November  to  July. 
The  Easter  Beurre  pear  keeps  with  us  from  November  to  March,  and  is 
a  delicious  pear.  The  Bartlett  ia  a  great  yielder,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Pears,  peaches,  prunes  on  peach  roots,  and  grapes,  grow  here 
without  water,  with  thorough  cultivation." 
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MENDOCINO  OOTJNTy. 
Mendocino  County  is  bounded  on  tlie  nortli  by  Humboldt  and  Trinity 
Counties,  on  the  east  by  Tehama,  Clenn,  and  Laiie  Counties,  on  the 
gouth  by  Sonoma  County,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
area  is  3,780  square  miles,  or  2,000,000  acres.  It  has  100  miles  of  coast- 
line. In  general  topography  it  is  a  mountainous  county,  with  valleys 
lying  between  the  mountain  chains,  or  along  the  coast.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  great  northern  counties— Humboldt  and  Trinity  being  the  others — 
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,i.t  embody  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  Coast  Range  Mountains, 

S  nl m  their  highest  peaks,  their  deepest  canons,  their  lertile  valleys, 

jfd  slooes    rushing  rivers,  and  picturesqne  scenery.     Mendocino 

SSy  sC  wifh  SoLma,  Humboldt,  and  Del  Norte  the  glory  of  the 

<oSto°rth  Koirthrcounty  ha.  a  length  of  85  miles.  It.  width 
MStand  west  is  16  miles.  The  Coast  .Range  of  mountains,  compo.ed 
f  (Vo  narallel  ridges,  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  county  for  its 
:,lSe»X  Thfse  monntains  varyin  height  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet. 
Their  lowlr  slopes  have  a  gentle  deohvity,  while  the  higher  portions  are 
.enerally  precipitous  and  furrowed  with  ravines  and  gulches.  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  county  many  small  productive  val- 

'"'The'Eermver,  running  north,  and  the  Russian  River,  running  south 
both  have  their  source  in  this  county,  and  are  the  principal  streams.  A 
1„»  number  of  tributaries  connect  with  them,  while  down  the  slope  of 
Kestern  ridge  large  numbers  of  creeks,  some  of  which  might  aspire 
to  tlie  dignity  of  river.,  find  their  way  to  the  Pacific.  It  will  he  seen 
Sat  Mendocino  is  well  watered  with  the  numerous  streams  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  mountain  chain  that  intersect  her  territory 

The  cUmate  of  Mendocino  County  varies  with  altitude  and  proiimity 
to  the  ocean.  On  the  immediate  coa.t  heavy  fogs  and  strong  winds  are 
common,  while  the  interior  valley,  escape  tlie.e  to  a  large  e^mt.  "li 
the  estrime  heat  of  the  summer  months  is  very  greatly  modified  by 
their  influence.  During  the  summer  the  thermonieler  will  reach  the 
100°  mark  and  occastonally  touch  10°  beyond,  but  till.  i.  unusual  Like 
other  portion,  of  the  coast,  the  heat  is  not  oppressive  and  work  can  be 
prosecuted  without  extreme  discomfort  even  during  the  hottest  days. 
In  the  winter  there  are  occasional  frosty  nights  and  morninga,  and  in 
exposed  situations  the  mercury  will  sometimes,  though  not  of  en  fal 
20*^  above,  and  it  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  m  Round  Valley  it 
tell  as  low  as  17°.  The  temperature  will  give  a  mean  of  80  lor  summer 
and  40°  for  winter.  The  rainfall  is  in  excess  of  that  of  most  of  the 
countie.  of  California,  averaging  31.60  inches  per  annnm  The  foUow- 
ing  table,  prepared  by  George  McCowen,  D.D.i?.,  of  Ukiah  g^ves  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  precipitation  at  that  point  from  18|7  to  18»1, 
nclusive: 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heaviest  rainfall  is  in 
December,  January,  February,  and  March;  that  only  four  years  in  the 
fifteen  was  there  rain  in  June,  one  year  it  rained  in  July,  and  two  years 
in  August, 

Talien  by  seasons,  the  rainfall  has  been; 


l877-78_. 
1878-79.. 
1879-80__ 
1880-81... 


1882-83 

19S3-M 

Average  rainfall  perst 


24.70 
24.41 


1835-38 ;;:;:::::::::::::  45;69 

1886-87 22M 

18B7-83 _ saiTg 

1888-89 _ 30,66 


The  land  upheaval  which  formed  the  Coast  Range,  left  between  two 
of  the  mountain  chains  a  string  of  lakes  which  are,  in  their  geographical 
position  as  you  travel  to  the  north,  the  valleys  known  now  as  Sonoma, 
Sanel,  Ukiah,  and  Redwood  Valleys,  Although  the  formation  of  these 
lakes  is  a  matter  of  geographical  history,  their  conversion  into  valleys 
is  a  matter  of  recent  history.  The  erosion  from  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains filled  these  lakes  with  a  deposit  at  a  very  early  date  after  their 
creation;  but  the  erosion  has  been  deposited  to  such  an  extent  during 
the  last  few  years  that  the  large  trees  situated  at  the  bottom  are  in 
nearly  every  case  buried  many  feet  above  their  roots.  If  one  will  con- 
sider the  original  formation  of  these  valleys,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
keep  in  mind  what  the  mixture  of  certain  soils  will  be  when  the  natural 
chemical  reactions  have  taken  place,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  seeing 
in  his  mind  the  nature  of  the  soils  in  Mendocino's  valleys. 

The  land  upheaval  left  the  various  strata  of  rocks,  wliich  are  found 
in  all  out-croppings.  The  erosion  from  the  mountains  w-ashed  down 
into  the  valleys  and,  mixed  with  decayed  vegetation  of  the  country, 
made  a  loam  deposit  which  is  very  thick,  varying  from  2  feet  near  the 
foot  of  the_  mountains  to  30  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The  soil 
which  adjoins  the  loam  deposit  is  what  is  known  as  black  gravelly  loam, 
mixed  to  a  more  or  less  extent  with  adobe. 

Which  of  the  two  soils  is  the  stronger  is  difficult  to  decide.  The 
loam  will  produce  more  corn,  while  the  black  land  will  produce  more 
and  better  fruit.  Both  will  produce  large  crops  of  gi-ain,  but  one  will 
do  about  as  well  as  the  other. 

Next  back  from  the  black  soil  is  the  hill  land.  The  quahty  is 
uniformly  thick  brown  soil,  which  is  lighter  th-an  the  other  two  and 
drier.  This  last  described  soil  is  little  cultivated  at  present,  save  in  a 
few  instances. 

In  XJkiah  Valley  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  soil  on  even  a  small 
tract.  The  river,  and  the  many  small  streams  wMch  coine  from  the 
mountains,  have  deposited  sand,  gravel,  or  alluvium.  Spring  in  a 
general  way,  there  is  a  band  of  sandy  loam  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  larger  creeks.  Lying  back  of  this  and  a  little  lower  is  a  broad 
band  of  clay  loam,  very  rich,  but  a  little  too  rich  for  the  best  results. 
Rising  still  farther  back  is  a  sloping  bench  running  to  the  hills,  and 
oftener  of  light,  yellow  clay,  and  formerly  heavily  covered  with  brush. 
In  some  places  this  bench  is  deeply  covered  with  coarse  gravel.  The 
lower  hillsides  are  clayey  and  timbered.     There  are  some  large  bodies 
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of  a  black  gravel  formed  by  mountain  etreams,  and  this  black  gravel  is 

"'ifl^lhetesUands  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  benches  will  soon 
l/c  ared  and  tilled.  Holdings  are  not  large,  200  acres  of  valley  land 
tSr^n  exceptional  farm,  and  the  tendency  is  to  subdivision 
■^The  soil  in  Yorkville  Valley  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  and  well  adapted 
.Jheiowing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  and  hops  The  soil  of  the 
hills'dS  and  mountains  is  well  suited  to  the  growing  of  grass,  vines,  and 

^^lndeTsonTal4ira'\ong,  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  two 
chins  of  mountains.  Itextends  17  milessoutheast  and, northwest,  and 
tZml  to  2  miles  in  width.  The  soil  m  this  valley  is  rich  alluvial 
an™ll  adapted  to  the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cere^s.  The 
Si  of  the  hills  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  except  in  a  few  places  where  will 

'T^l^tC'ZZL  mostly  a  sedimentary  deposit  but  a  variety 
exLts-some  clay,  a  small  amount  of  adobe,  and  some  of  the  lands  so 
famous  in  other  parts  of  the  State  for  fruit  raising. 

Tn  Little  Lake  Valley  the  soil  generally  is  a  nch,  sandy  loam,  bu  in 
a  few  places  a  black  loam  is  found.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and 
LySthe  tillers  a  liberal  reward  for  their  labors.  Never  in  the  history 
if  the  valley  has  there  been  anything  approaching  a  failure. 

On  the  subject  of  horticulture  in  Mendocino,  Carl  Purdy  furnishes 
the  following  able  article  to  the  Ukiah  "Republican  Press: 

''Criy  orchards  were  put  out  by  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  and  are  still  in  bearing  and  vigorous.  Lack  of  transportation 
imd  a  limited  home  market  were,  for  many  years,  drawbacks  to  any 
developments  of  the  fruit  business.  Our  small  ^chards  everywhere 
over  the  county,  in  valley  and  on  hillsides  m  the  redwood  forest  and  on 
the  coast,  served  to  test  the  adaptabi  ity  of  soil  and  climate  It  can  be 
=aid  that  the  apple  and  pear  do  well  anywhere,  the  quality,  however, 
being  better  in  the  redwood  belt;  that  the  peach  and  "^-^  P^n^^Pf^f^^^^,^ 
fruit  of  good  quality  in  aU  but  the  immediate  coast  ^^^t'o"' J^J  }hat 
except  in  a  few  favored  spots,  the  certainty  of  yield  and  healthfulness 
of  trees  are  not  such  as  to  induce  planting  to  compete  with  such  favored 
localities  as  the  Sacramente  Valley  and  the  Tulare  region;  that  the 
apricot  is  a  total  failure  in  nearly  every  place;  that  the  P^^^^.^f.'i  P^J^^^ 
thrive  and  yield  as  nowhere  else  in  California,  and  the  Bartlett  pear  i« 
of  superior  quality  and  productiveness;  that  small  frmte  have  not  been 
tested  properly,  but  there  is  httle  reason  to  hope  that  they  can  be  grown 
at  all,  at  least  not  profitably-  Olive  trees  are  to  be  seen  m  many  places 
in  Ukiah  and  Sanel  Valleys,  but  have  not  yet  reached  a  fruiting  age. 
In  some  of  the  warmer  valleys  figs  thrive,  while  all  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the   county  grapes   grow   as  well  as  in  Sonoma  or  Napa 

'■'^ThTsreat  diversity  of  climate  between  the  valleys  on  Russian  River, 
the  redwood  region,  the  immediate  coast,  and  the  elevated  valleys  on  li-el 
River,  makes  it  imposible  to  treat  the  fruit  business  of  the  county  as  a 
whole,  Outside  of  these  variations  there  are  difierencee  m  elevation 
and  exposure  to  air  ciu-rents  which  make  small  localities  in  each  section 
altogether  different  from  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  cause  con- 
sidemble  diversity  in  sections  that  a  casual  judgment  would  pronounce 
uniform.    The  business  of  fruit  growing  in  Mendocino  County,  to  be 
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1  successfully,  demands  a  close  study  of  all  local  conditiona  of 
elevation  and  air  currents,  as  well  as  soil  and  moisture.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed  to  treat  of  the  various  belts  and  localities  of  the  county. 

"Those  valleys  lying  on  Russian  River — Sanel,  Ukiah,  Redwood,  and 
Potter,  with  smaller  valleys  or  covee  opening  into  them — have  a  very 
similar  climate,  and  no  great  difference  in  altitude  or  amount  of  fog 
excepting  that  Potter  Valley  lies  higher,  and  ia  more  subject  to  the  cool- 
ing influence  of  the  San  Hedrin  range. 

"  The  first  person  to  plant  fruit  largely  was  N.  Wagonseller,  at  Ukiah, 
who  commenced  in  1873,  and  put  out  some  36  acres.  Mr.  Wagonseller 
was  compelled  to  gain  experience  for  himself,  and  planted  and  tested  a 
great  number  of  varieties,  many  of  which  were  not  successful.  He 
planted  plums  and  pears  largely,  and  for  a  number  of  years  made  the 
drying  of  plums  for  the  city  market  successful,  and  was  even  able  to 
ship  pears  profitably,  with  the  haul  to  Cloverdale  by  wagon.  These 
experiments  did  much  to  show  the  adaptability  of  this  section  for  plums 
and  pears,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  which  the  industry  would  take. 
In  1873  and  1876  others  began  to  plant  prunes  largely,  R.  McGarvey 
and  D.  P.  Cowsert,  at  Ukiah,  and  the  Clay  Ranch,  at  Sanel,  being  among 
the  first  good-sized  prune  orchards  planted, 

"  It  is  now  conceded  that  this  section  produces  prunes  of  exceptional 
size  and  quality,  and  that  being  less  juicy  they  are  more  profitable  to  the 
buyer — at  least  16  per  cent.  Prunes  are  being  planted  constantly,  and 
now  a  fresh  impetus  is  given  to  thR  business.  The  large  hop  kilns  can 
be  need  as  driers,  saving  the  erection  of  others.  There  are  now  in  Ukiah 
Valley  about  200  acres  of  prunes;  in  Sanel,  about  75  acres;  in  Potter, 
40  acres,  and  probably  25  acres  in  Redwood  Valley,  The  Bartlett  pear 
is  another  fruit  to  which  attention  is  being  drawn,  and  about  125  acres 
are  to  be  found  in  the  three  valleys.  Plums  do  wonderfully  well,  but 
the  dried  fruit  sells  poorly.  Apples  of  very  good  quality  are  produced, 
the  yield  being  very  heavy, 

"The  Thomas  Bros.,  in  Redwood,  have  made  a  great  success  in 
raising  peaches  for  the  home  market,  and  many  are  grown  all  through 
the  section,  although  not  as  a  market  fruit.  Nectarines  grow  well,  but 
apricots  are  a  failure.  Figs  do  well  in  some  places,  while  on  all  of  the 
upper  slopes  grapes  do  as  well  as  could  be  asked,  Messrs.  Myers  at 
Hopland,  Gobbi  at  Ukiah,  and  Peters,  Seward,  and  Morrow  at  Calpella, 
have  fine  vineyards,  and  are  said  by  good  judges  to  produce  fine  wine. 

"Sanel  Valley  has  great  advantages  for  fi-uit  growing,  and  is  building 
up  fest.  Conditions  in  Ukiah  are  much  the  same.-  The  land  in  Redwood 
Valley  is  not  so  rich,  and  held  at  much  lower  rates,  and  manv  new 
settlers  have  bought  small  tracts  for  fruit  growing.  In  Potter  Valley 
interest  is  awakening,  and  many  prunes  are  being  planted. 

"In  speaking  of  fruit  growing  in  the  section  along  the  coast,  I  feel 
some  diffidence,  for  I  have  not  the  information,  either  as  to  acreage  or 
the  industry  itself,  to  write  it  up  as  thoroughly  as  I  would  wish,  or  to  do 
justice  to  the  section.  All  along  the  coast  from  Gualala  to  Bear  Harbor 
orchards  are  to  be  seen,  varying  from  a  few  dozen  trees  to  5  acres.  In 
this  statement  I  do  not  include  those  orchards  lying  back  a  few  miles, 
for  climatic  conditions  are  altogether  different,  and  I  have  already  spoken 
of  them  under  another  head.  For  successful  fruit  growing  on  the 
immediate  coast  some  shelter  is  necessary  from  the  winds,  and  orchards 
are  either  planted  in  pmtected  situations,  or  wind-breaks  are  used. 
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With  such  protection  as  this,  excellent  apples  and  pears  are  pown  as 
^'ll  as  some  plums  and  cherries,  while  if  we  think  of  small  fruits- 
Tfrawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries-they 
Ss^  readily  and  bear  so  well  as  to  be  hardly  an  object.  All  varieties 
^TLo\es  ripen  much  later  than  in  the  interior  valleys,  are  more  acid 
nd  crisp,  and  of  finer  flavor.  Pears  are  also  very  good.  Few  orchards 
^re  nlanted  as  a  business  proposition,  but  few  of  the  farms  are  without 
S  trees,  and  more  are  being  planted  every  year_.  A  few  miles  back, 
Ser  on  the  ridges  or  sheltered  clearings,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
tha.t  fruit  could  be  raised  very  profitably.  ,,      ,     .       „       ,    „ 

"There  is  a  belt  of  country  running  through  Mendocino  County  from 
north  to  south,  including  Yorkville,  Anderson,  Christine,  Comptche,  and 
Sei  small  valleys,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  redwood  forest;  the 
Sate  is  much  tempered  summer  and  winter  by  the  influence  of  the 
foLs  from  the  ocean,  from  which  they  are  distant  by  air  line  only  t.  to 
iTrailes  This  belt  of  country  does  not  contain  a  very  large  quantity 
of  tiUable  land,  Anderson  Valley  being  the  most  extensive,  and  it  may 
he  said  of  it  that  wherever  a  fruit  tree  can  be  planted  it  will  thrive. 

"AH  of  the  deciduous  fruits,  excepting  apricots,  do  exceedingly  well, 
but  the  one  thing  in  which  this  region  excels  is  the  apple.  Not  only 
are  the  apples  of  this  section  beautiful  in  appearance  and  large  in  size, 
but  they  possess  as  fine  a  flavor  as  any  that  grow^  m  North  America 
This  is  due  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  fog,  which  m  most  of  these 
places  keeps  the  summer  temperature  well  down.  The  trees  ai-e  excep- 
tionally thrifty  and  bear  very  heavily.  I  have  seen  orchards  bearing 
tine  fruit  without  the  least  cultivation,  ai.d  even  single  neglected  trees 
in  fence  corners  or  pastures  that  were  doing  well.  The  early  settlers 
planted  many  trees,  perhaps  as  much  from  force  of  habit  as  otherwise, 
for  in  those  days  the  market  was  distant  and  transportation  diifacuit. 

"The  coast  section  has  furnished  a  market  for  a  great  deal  »'  fruit 
Some  has  been  brought  to  Ukiah  and  Clovei-dale,  and  even  been  shipped 
to  the  city,  where  the  fine  quality  causes  a  remunerative  price  to  be 
received.  The  section  around  Comptche,  where  Mr.  Ho ak  and  others 
have  fine  orchards,  finds  a  ready  market  tor  its  fruit  at  Mendocino  City 
the  distance  being  about  17  miles.  There  is  also  some  fruit  shipped 
through  the  latter  port  to  San  Francisco.  Up  tbe  country  are  several 
fine  orchards  at  difierent  points,  from  5  to  15  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
these  orchards  have  a  good  outlet  for  their  products  over  the  wagon 
roads  of  that  section.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  dependence  is 
placed  on  the  local  markets  only,  the  limit  of  the  development  of  the 
fruit  industry  has  been  reached.  Its  further  extension  would  depend 
on  one  of  two  things:  first,  cheap  transportation;  second,  drying  the 

™With  cheap  transportation  these  fine  apples  will  find  a  good  market 
anywhere  in  California,  and  at  paying  prices.  Anderson  Vaiiey,  in 
which  I  would  include  all  of  that  section  from  Yorkville  to  Christine, 
may  have  cheap  transportation  in  the  near  future.  An  extension  ot  the 
road  up  the  Navarro  River  onlv  a  few  miles  would  bring  it  to  the  lower 
end  of  Anderson  Valley,  and  give  a  cheap  route  by  water  to  the  city. 
Hopes  are  also  entertained  of  a  railroad  to  Russian  River  \  aUey,  cross- 
ing the  low  divide,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Navarro.  Such  a  road  will 
doubtless  be  built,  but  the  scheme  is  altogether  too  mdefimte  as  to  time 
to  justify  one  in  basing  a  business  proposition  upon  it.     1  he  people  ot 
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Anderson  Valley  are  acting  more  wisely,  for  by  the  erection  of  numer- 
fius  driers  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  marketing  their  fruit. 
Lumber,  fine  redwood  too,  is  to  be  had  at  $8  to  $10  at  the  mills,  which 
are  in  the  very  edge  of  the  valley.  Labor  is  reasonable.  These  facts 
permit  the  erection  of  a  drier  at  the  cost  of  $100  to  $500,  which  wil] 
Landle  the  fruit  of  a  small  orchard  to  perfection.  Every  orchardist  can 
have  his  own  drier.  Wood  is  very  cheap;  to  be  had  for  the  cutting. 
These  driers  easily  handle  the  product  of  5  to  15  acres  of  old  orchard. 
Fruit  is  bought  of  neighbors  and  dried,  and  it  can  be  said  truly  that 
none  goes  to  waste.  The  finest  drier  is  that  of  J.  D.  Ball,  near  Boon- 
ville,  with  a  capacity  of  several  tons  of  green  fruit  per  day.  The  evap- 
orated apples  are  readily  bringing  8  cents  per  pound  in  this  season  of 
depressed  prices. 

"  Land  fit  for  apples  is  held  at  very  reasonable  rates,  and  at  current 
prices  the  residents  can  well  aflbrd  to  plant.  A  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  fruit  growing  of  the  section,  and  much  is  being  put  out.  1 
have  spoken  of  apples,  not  because  the  climate  of  this  section  ia  only 
adapted  to  this  fruit,  but  because  they  have  so  many  advantages  that 
good  sense  would  dictate  paying  special  attention  to  their  culture. 
Prunes  do  well  here,  and  orchards  of  from  5  to  20  acres  are  being  put 
out  every  season.  Prunes  will  rank  second  in  the  fruit  development 
of  this  section.  Peaches,  pears,  and  plums  do  splendidly.  Grapes  only 
thrive  in  warm  situations. 

"  In  leaving  this  section  we  would  say  that  its  future  in  fruit  growing 
is  very  bright,  and  with  quick  and  cheap  transportation  it  will  surely 
boom. 

"All  along  the  road  from  Ukiah  to  Mendocino  City,  on  that  long 
ridge,  small  orchards  are  being  planted.  The  rugged  nature  of  the 
<xiuntry  makes  large  plantations  impossible,  but  for  these  small  growers 
we  can  offer  only  encouragement,  for  the  beautiful  fruit  they  produce 
will  always  find  a  paying  market,  even  if  it  has  to  be  hauled  15  or  20 
miles,  and  this  isolation  is  a  protection  from  insect  foes." 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  Mendocino  County  are  Ukiah,  Potter, 
Little  Lake,  and  Anderson  Valleys.  In  these,  pears  and  prunes  are  the 
favorite  fruit  in  Ukiah;  apples,  pears,  and  prunes  in  Potter  Valley; 
apples  and  prunes  in  Little  Lake  and  Anderson.  Probably  the  oldest 
orchard  is  that  owned  by  John  Mewhinney  and  planted  by  his  father, 
Samuel  Mewhinney,  in  1859.  This  is  principally  of  apples,  the  stock 
having  been  procured  in  Sonoma  County. 

The  principal  markets  for  Mendocino  fruit  are  local  and  San  Francisco, 
the  greater  part  of  that  shipped  being  packed  in  boxes  and  forwarded 
to  the  San  Francisco  market.    ■ 

The  exports  of  different  sections  for  1891,  as  reported,  werer 


Anderson 

Little  Lake  . . 

Wliitesboro   - 


t/omptche . 


Reports  of  the  condition  of  the  present  season's  ci'op  from  most  dis- 
tricts of  this  county  are  generally  light.  Apples  from  one  half  to  two 
thii-ds  of  the  crop;  pears,  tbi-ee  fourths;  peaches  and  plums,  about  one 
half  of  the  usual  average. 
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Vpncoi  --- 
CSerry  —  - 


Peach 

N-eefarine — 

ITune -  - 

15 ; 

801 
25i 

25  ; 
447 
30 
10 

2 

40 
568 
110 

5 
7 

IS 

137 
12 

Plum 

7  '- 
14    .. 

ilaisins 

Table  grapes - —  - 

' 

m\ 

1,509 

175 

Totals 

The  planting  fop  the  present  season  has  been  light,  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage  being  in  old  orchards.  .     .    i-.  i,„. 

Irrigation  is  resorted  to  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  tew  private  ditches 
being  taken  from  the  natural  wateiconnes.  There  are  no  rmgat.on 
companies  or  districts. 

MERCED    COUNTY. 

Merced  County  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  San  Joaqtaiu  Valley,  and'  is 
centrally  located  in  the  State,  being  alrnost  equ.-distant  bot«en  the 
northern  and  southern  boundary  lines.  It  .»  bounded  on  *«  ""rti  f  )' 
Stanislaus,  on  the  west  hy  Santa  Clara  and  San  Benito,  and  on  tie 
south  by  Fresno  County.  The  greater  part  of  its  extent,  which  is  abou 
90  miles  east  and  west  and  40  miles  north  and  south,  compiis.ug  a 
area  of  1,968  square  miles,  or  1,115,336  acres,  lies  directly  in  the  San 
Joiuin, 'across  which  it  extend.from  the  foothills  of  the  S.«rraN,vada 
ranle  oA  the  east  to  the  .nmmit  of  the  Coast  Range  »».''«'.™'-  .'" 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  there  are  high  toothiUs,  increasing 
in  height  as  they  approach  the  higher  land.  »' """ff, '^°°°'J''k''"'' 
they  merge  into  the  high  Sierra.  On  the  southwest  is  the  Coast  Kange 
with  rugled  steppes,  abrupt  canon.,  fertile  valleys,  and  hills  sloping  to 
the  plain,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  lies  the  Sail  Joaquin  Kiver 

With  the  exception  of  this  small  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  ho 
countv,  and  that  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Coast  Range,  the 
county  is  almost  a  level  plain,  broken  only  by  watercourses 

The  San  Joaquin  River  passes  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction 
almost  through  the  heart  of  the  county.  There  are  no  precipitous 
banks  to  theiiver  in  this  county,  and  during  the  high  waters  itfie- 
quentlv  overflows  its  banks,  inundating  the  adjoining  eountry  lor  a 
distance  of  some  3  miles  on  either  side,  twice  each  year,  lo  me  west 
of  the  Sau  Joaquin  River  ape  the  rollmg,  picturesque  foothills  ol  the 

T'l.r"e?umber  of  creeks  lake  theii  rise  in  the  mountain  pauges  on 
either  side  of  the  valley.  Most  of  these  are  toppents  in  the  winter,  only 
to  become  dry  beds  in  the  summer.     Some  find  tbeip  way  into  the  plams. 
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and,  where  not  diverted  for  irrigating  purposes,  become  lost  in  the  sand. 
Among  the  principal  Btreama  on  the  east  side  are  the  Chowchilla  River' 
Bear,  Black  Rascal,  Dry,  Mariposa,  Dead  Man,  Mills,  Owens,  and  Dutch- 
man Creeks;  on  the  west  aide  are  San  Luis,  Quinto,  Los  Bafios,  Cotton- 
wood,  Sycamore,  and  Wild  Cat  Creeks,  The  principal  stream,  however 
is  the  Merced  River,  which,  having  its  aource  in  Mariposa  County,  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  runs  the  greater  part  of  its  course  through  Merced 
flowing  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  and  reaching  the  Sat 
Joaquin  on  its  western  border. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  are  the  bottom  lands  and  plain 
lands,  skirted  on  the  eaat  by  a  narrow  strip  of  low  foothills,  adapted  to 
some  classes  of  horticultural  industry.  The  Merced  River  bottom  has 
an  average  width  of  3  miles,  with  an  abrupt  bluff  on  each  side,  and  the 
aoil  here  is  found  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  climate  of  Merced  differs  little  from  its  sister  counties  of  the  Sat 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  summer  months  are  hot,  not  usually  oppressively 
so,  although  occasional  days  in  the  heated  term  are  too  hot  for  absolute 
comfort,  although  not  too  hot  for  fruit  drying,  at  which  aeason  they 
usually  come.  Frost  is  infrequent.  The  mercury  will,  in  the  winter, 
sometimes  drop  as  low  aa  25°  in  some  portions,  but  so  low  a  temperature 
is  the  exception.  Thie  extreme  low  temperature  may  be  expected  in 
January,  but  never  in  any  other  month.  The  extreme  heat  in  the 
summer  occurs  in  July  and  August,  when,  for  a  few  days  in  auccession, 
■  the  mercury  may  rise  to  108°  in  the  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  On 
account  of  the  very  great  drynesa  of  the  atmosphere,  the  most  extreme 
heat  in  the  summer  does  not  interfere  with  any  farm  or  outdoor  work. 
The  rainy  season  commences  anywhere  from  October  to  December,  and 
usually  when  not  raining  the  weather  is  clear.  Snow  sometimes  falls 
in  the  higher  foothills,  but  not  frequently.  Fogs  are  not  common,  and 
occur  mostly  in  November  and  December. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rainfall  at  Merced  City  for  the  ten 
years  from  1877  to  1887: 


.verage  rainfall  for  teii  years 

The  rainfall  for  the  paat  four  years  is  given  by  months,  as  follows: 


1»«.. 

1889-90. 

1800-91. 

,«* 

.60 
.00 

3.13 

2.38 
,60 
.33 

2.30 
.2« 

1.00 

.00 
2.30 
4.45 
6,03 
4.87 
1,63 
1.16 
.49 
.78 

1.99 
,00 
,17 

2.03 
.51 

2.84 

1,54 

.00 

.00 
.00 

2.33 
1,05 
2,44 

10.50 

21.70 

10.41 

11.50 
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The  soil  of  Merced  varies  with  the  locality.  There  are  the  alluvial 
,  j„  of  the  bottom,  a  heavy  reddish  adobe  loam,  mixed  with  gravel,  a 
I  vhter  chocolate-colored  loam,  containing  much  gravel  and  sand,  and  a 

rv  "andv  loam.  The  alluvial  bottom  land  soil  occurs  over  a  large 
k!7v  of  land  in  the  southern  as  well  as  in  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
tri^^t  It  is  a  comparatively  late  deposit  from  the  Merced  River,  Bear 
PrPek  and  other  smaller  streams,  dark  gray  in  appearance,  easy  to  work, 
ond  does  not  bake  after  irrigation;  it  is  the  soil  for  gardens  and  grape- 
vines This  alluvial  soil  is  also  easily  irrigated,  and  holds  the  water 
,vell,  and  everything  planted  in  it  grows  quickly. 

The  heavy  adobe-like  loam  is  a  direct  wash  from  the  foothills,  and  is 
„rincipal]y  found  at  their  base.    The  color  of  tbia  soil  is  dark  brown, 

ke  chocolate,  and  it  turns  darker  yet  when  irrigated.  It  contains  a 
creatdeal  of  iron,  and  is  rich  in  all  constituents  which  promote  plant 
life  When  properly  moist,  and  not  too  wet,  it  plows  and  cultivates  well 
.and  readily,  and  pulverizes  to  a  beautiful  loam.  This  soil  is  the  favorite 
soil  for  the  orange,  not  only  because  it  is  a  rich  soil  and  contains  much 
eravel  but  principally  on  account  of  its  location  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  the  very  place  where  the  thermal  belt  reigns  supreme.  This  soil 
is  also  eminently  suited  for  olives,  and  must  as  such  be  considered  as 
the  ohve  aoil.     Old  oUve  trees  grown  in  this  soil  are  yearly  loaded  with 

The  third  variety  of  soil  is  the  very  dark,  blackish-red  chocolate  loam, 
very  similar  to  the  best  of  other  soils  of  this  character.  It  differs  from 
this  however,  in  being  more  reddish,  and  it  contains  much  iron  Like 
Uie  adobe  soils,  it  hardens  if  left  alone  after  irrigation,  but  pulverizes 
readily  if  plowed  or  cultivated  in  time.  As  to  location,  this  soil  is  also 
found  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  Geologically  considered,  it  is  of  older 
formation  than  the  alluvial  soils;  in  quality  it  is  equal  to  the  best  soils 
anywhere.  .  j  ■     ■     *  j 

A  fourth  variety  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  easily  worked  and  irngated, 
ivhich  holds  moisture  well,  and  which  abounds  in  soluble  plant-food 
ready  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  trees.  _ 

Like  most  of  the  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  irrigation  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  over  the  larger  portion  of  Merced  County  m  the  produc- 
tion of  fruita  and  summer  crops,  and  the  county  possesses  one  ot  the 
greatest  irrigation  works  in  the  State  in  the  Crocker-Huffman  Canal. 
This  was  owned  by  the  Merced  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company,  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders  in  which  were  C.  H.  Huffman,  of  Merced,  and  Charles 
Crocker,  of  San  Francisco.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
*2,000,000.  Operations  were  conducted  by  the  company  until  April, 
1888,  when  it  was  reincorporated  under  the  name  of  tfe  Crocker- 
Huffman  Land  and  Water  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  JfiJ,U(XJ,OUU. 
Mr.  Huffman  has  had  actual  charge  of  the  work  of  construction,  and  the 
ivork  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  design  was 
fo  run  the  canal  from  the  point  of  inlet,  near  Merced  Falls  across  the 
country  to  Plainsburg,  some  10  miles  southeast  of  Merced  City,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  And  it  was  so  surveyed  as  to  maintain  as 
high  an  elevation  along  the  edge  of  the  foothills  as  possible,  thereby 
securing  a  supply  to  as  large  an  area  of  land  aa  was  compatible  wiUi 
the  necessary  fall  required  to  maintain  the  current.  The  entire  length 
of  the  canal  so  planned,  from  the  point  of  diversion  to  the  Chowchilla 
River,  is  now  50  miles.     This,  however,  does  not  propeijy  represent  Uie 
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work  done,  as  there  are  some  150  miles  of  lateral  or  subsidiary  canals 
now  built  as  part  of  this  system,  and  these  are  constantly  being  added 
to  as  demand  requires.  The  main  canal  was  made  60  to  75  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  100  feet  wide  on  top,  and  10  feet  deep,  the  carrying 
capacity  being  thus  about  4,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  the  engineering  part  of  the  work,  among  the  vast  difficulties 
encountered  during  its  progress  not  the  least  was  the  cutting  through 
of  two  tunnels,  one  of  which,  with  its  approaches,  was  5,000  feet  in 
length,  and  the  other  3,500  feet.  These  are  22  feet  wide  and  12  feet 
high,  with  a  fall  of  14  feet  to  the  mile.  One  was  blasted  through  solid 
rock,  mostly,  while  the  other  presented  equal  difficulties,  by  reason  of 
its  soft  formation,  and  necessitated  the  use  of  some  million  and  a  quarter 
feet  of  supporting  timbers.  Blasting  had  also  to  be  largely  resorted  to 
in  the  cutting  of  a  large  portion  of  the  way  through  cement  gravel,  which 
is  as  difficult  of  removal  as  rock,  and  which  was  met  with  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  line  of  the  canal.  Lake  Yosemite,  into  which  the  water 
from  the  canal  empties,  is  an  artificial  reservoir,  from  which  water  is 
taken  to  supply  the  city  of  Merced,  as  well  as  for  irrigation,  the  water 
being  conveyed  to  the  city  in  iron  pipes. 

To  carry  out  this  stupendous  project  was  a  heavy  contract  to  under- 
take, and  many  predictions  of  ultimate  fitilure  were  periodically  made, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  pushed  boldly  to  completion.  A  dam  4,000  feet 
in  length  was  constructed  of  cement,  gravel,  and  earth,  and  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  give  perfect  security  against  breakage,  being  275  feet  wide 
at  the  base,  20  feet  wide  on  top,  and  60  feet  high,  and  along  the  crest 
runs  a  smooth  road,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  lake  and  its 
immediate  surroundings  is  obtained. 

This  name  was  given  to  Lake  Yosemite  because  its  waters,  coming 
through  the  canal,  originally  emanated  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  by 
the  way  of  the  Merced  River.  The  superficial  area  of  the  lake  is 
upwards  of  a  square  mile,  and  the  average  depth  is  30  feet.  This  res- 
ervoir was  constructed  at  a  ct»t  of  $200,000,  and  as  much  more  was 
expended  in  continuing  the  work  for  the  water-supply  system  of  and  to 
Merced  City,  including  some  3,000  tons  of  cast-iron  pipes,  hydrants, 
laying  pipes,  etc.  The  main  pipe  leading  the  water  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  city  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  distributing  pipes  vary 
from  6  to  8  inches.  The  reservoir  has  an  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  railroad  track  at  Merced,  and,  as  double  hydrants  are  used 
in  the  city,  a  fire  can  be  quenched  in  any  building  in  the  city  by  direct 
pressure,  without  the  use  of  steam  engines.  The  formal  opening  of  the 
canal  was  made  the  occasion,  during  1888,  of  a  grand  demonstration, 
and  the  ceremony  of  turning  in  the  water  to  the  lake  was  participated 
in  by  some  five  or  six  thousand  people,  including  many  from  abroad- 
The  Governor  of  the  State  and  many  officials,  representatives  of  the 
railroad  company,  were  among  those  who  graced  the  event  by  their 
presence.  The  people  generally  were  full  of  rejoicing  at  the  exercises. 
The  two  men  whose  enterprise  and  capital  had  made  success  possible 
were  present  to  witness  the  happy  result  of  their  labors,  and  Charles 
Crocker  turned  on  the  water  for  the  first  time  into  the  reservoir. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  canal  and  waterworks  plant  was  $2,000,000,  and 
that  much  more  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  laud  contiguous  to  the 
line  of  the  system.  The  company  owned  all  of  the  equipment  made 
necessary  for  construction  of  the  plant,  and  had  about  500  mules  at 
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rV  The  force  of  men  employed  at  one  time  was  700,  while  the  num- 
Lr  was  always  large.  Owing  to  the  personal  attention  given  to  the 
SLils  of  the  work  bv  the  President,  good  work  was  the  rule  and  result 
*'T..™.  «„i»f.     R^ai'des  supplying  an  abundance  of  water  for  city  pur-^ 


«t  every  point.  Besides  supplying  an  aDui^oance  oi  wa«,i  ^.  ...j  ^^.^ 
tses  the  <>a°'^l  furnishes  sufficient  to  irrigate  over  600,000  acres  of 
lZ  '  A  large  part  of  the  land,  though  almost  worthless  without  water, 
Wonies  very  valuable  with  it.  The  principal  object  of  the  company 
w  is  the  development  of  its  own  lands  and  those  owned  by  others 
Xch  come  under  its  system,  and  to  induce  settlers  to  locate  upon  it. 
The  canal  portends  a  great  future  for  this  county.  Already  the  effects 
ire  visible  in  a  degree  in  the  splendid  results  of  such  progress  as  has 
been  made,  but  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  prosperity,  which  is  certain  to 
follow  is  onlv  in  its  infancy.  ,   i       3 

The  enterprise  which  made  the  canal  a  success  has  been  rewarded  and 
will  be  more  fully  compensated  hereafter,  but  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
promoters  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  good  which  will  ultimately 
St  to  this  county  by  reason  of  it.  The  Directors  of  the  Crocker- 
Huffman  Land  and' Water  Company  are:  C.H.  Huffman,  President; 
Col.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Vice-President;  W.  H.  Crocker,  M.  S.  Huffman,  and 
W  R.  Huffman.  ,      ,         ■    ■     ^■ 

Besides  the  Crocker-Huffman  Canal  there  are  two  other  large  urngation 
srstems  in  operation  in  Merced  County,  namely:  the  San  Joaqum  and 
Kiiias  River  Canal,  and  the  Stevenson  &  Mitchell  Canal.  The  lur- 
lock  Irrigation  District  will  also  extend  its  irrigation  system  over  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  county.  ^    ^^   ■         ^      e         ,u„ 

The  Stevenson  ^'  Mitchell  Canal  Company  take  their  water  from  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  in  Sec.  6,  T.  9  S.,  R.  12  E.,  M.  D.  M,  No  dam  is 
nece^sai-y  because  the  level  of  the  river  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
vear  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  canal 
"runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  about  20  miles,  irngatmg  about 
o0,000  acres  of  land.  The  canal,  where  it  leaves  the  river,  diverts  about 
500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  ^  ■  ^   ■    ■     * 

The  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  system,  which  irrigates 
ui>ward  of  30,000  acres  in  Merced  and  adjoining  counties,  has  been  in 
operation  since  1872,  it  being  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  ban 
Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  in  September,  1871.  It  takes  its  water 
from  the  San  Joaquin,  near  the  mouth  of  Fresno  Slough,  in  Fresno 
County.  Probablv  about  twenty  sections  have  been  irrigated  by  this 
system  in  Merced'County  during  the  last  season.  ,     .   ,     m    1    1 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  lateral  canals  from  the  canal  of  the  lurlocK 
Irrigation  District  throughout  a  portion  of  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Merced  River  and  the  boundary  line  between  Merced  and  Stanis- 
laus Counties.  The  area  irrigated  by  this  means  will  extend  in  an 
easterlv  direction  nearly  to  Dehli  Station,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  westerly  almost  to  the  San  Joaquin  River.  The  lurlock 
In-igation  District,  organized  under  the  Wright  law,  hes  in  both  Stanis- 
laus and  Merced  Counties,  the  largest  area  being  in  the  former  county. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  artesian  water  is  obtained,  some 
at  very  shallow  depths.  The  artesian  area  within  which  flowing  wells 
have  been  obtained  extends  throughout  the  county  from  a  southeasterly 
to  a  northwesterly  direction  upon  either  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
This  area  may,  roughly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  bounded  upon  the  north- 
cast  by  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  upon  the 
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southeast  by  a  line  about  one  mile  nortbeast  of  tbe  San  Joaquin  and 
Kings  River  Canal. 

The  strata  from  which  flowing  water  is  obtained  are  found  beneath  a 
stratum  of  blue  clay,  which  is  struck  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  area  described,  and  from  200  to  300  feet 
upon  the  western  side.  Upon  the  western  side  of  the  valley  this  stratum 
of  blue  clay  does  not  appear  to  rise ;  indeed,  as  has  been  already  observed 
it  lies  much  deeper  than  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River. 

The  shallowest  flowing  wells  are  upon  the  eastern  edge  of  the  artesian 
area,  but  they  yield  the  least  amount  of  water;  as  the  center  of  the  val- 
ley is  approached  a  greater  depth  has  to  be  attained,  but  the  flows  are 
stronger. 

The  strong  flow  of  artesian  water  continues  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  to  within  two  miles  of  its  western  limit;  at  that 
point  the  hydrostatic  pressure  which  afforded  strong  flowing  wells 
nearer  to  the  San  Joaquin,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  only  able  to  yield  a  weaker  flow.  The  identity  of  the  water- 
bearing strata  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  receding  westward 
irom  the  point  of  strongest  flow,  the  relative  strength  of  the  flow  irom 
borings  of  similar  depth  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  superficial  ele- 
vation. Toward  the  eastern  limit  of  this  artesian  area,  flowing  water 
can  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  1 28  feet,  but  in  no  great  volume,  the  water 
only  just  flowing  over  the  edge  of  the  casing  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

iKHiQATtoN  Works  in  JIbhckd  Countv. 


,.™, 

Miles, 

Assessed 

San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company 

1 

$76,000 
62,187 

BSK 

»151,787 

With  the  soil,  water,  and  climate  so  nicely  adjusted  by  nature  to  the 
wants  of  the  fruit  grower,  the  only  wonder  is  that  more  progress  has 
not  been  made  in  the  culture  of  fruits.  However,  much  has  been  done 
in  various  sections  to  fully  demonstrate  the  assertion  that  fruit  culture 
in  Merced  County  is  a  siiceess,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  acreage  on 
the  Merced  River.  The  Rotterdam  Colony  has  some  1,500  acres  growing 
fruit  trees;  the  Hooper  Colony  has  some  hundreds  more;  the  Buhach, 
the  Dean,  and  numerous  other  colonies  have  hundreds  of  acres  success- 
fully planted  to  various  deciduous  fruits. 

The  cereal  and  large  wheat  era  in  the  history  of  Merced  is  now  giving 
way  to  horticulture.  The  vast  Crocker-Huflinan  property  about  Merced 
City,  covering  many  thousands  of  acres  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  is 
being  settled  by  small  farmers,  and  a  splendid  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  the  development  of  the  horticultural  capabilities  of  this  section. 
An  admirable  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  perseverance 
on  these  vast  plains  is  seen  on  the  famous  Buhach  Ranch,  near  Atwater,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Merced.  This  ranch  was,  but  a  few  years  since,  a  piece 
of  grain  and  pasture  land,  worth  but  a  few  dollars  an  acre.     AVater  was 
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V.  ,^„o■ht  to  it,  however,  and  a  commencement  made.  A  large  area  of 
■  p  table  and  raisin  grapes  was  planted,  together  with  apricots, 
IZcU,  almonds,  pears,  and  other  fruits.  Peaches  and  apricots  thrive 
^  the  various  colonies  about  Merced.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
for  deciduous  fruits  these  lands  are  quite  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  pro- 
j.-cint-  fruit  that  is  second  to  none  grown  elsewhere. 

Priines  and  plums  thrive  equally  well  on  some  of  the  lands,  there 
V.  int.  no  fruit  more  profitable  or  desirable  to  the  horticulturist,  as 
Palifornia  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  prunes  can  be 
I'iK'cessfully  and  profitably  grown  where  the  fruit  can  be  dried  m  the 
sSn  Serehy  giving  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  monopoly  on  this  branch  of 

^°Pears  thrive  unusually  well  on  the  moist,  heavy  lands,  and  prove  to 
he  a  very  profitable  crop'.  The  pears  grown  here  have  a  very  fine  flavor, 
snd  for  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed,  paying  handsome  returns  to  the 
growers  of  this  luscious  fruit,  which  is  produced  to  perfection  on  the 
soils  above  mentioned.  _  .       .    ,     .  .     ,  ^r 

The  raising  of  olives  is  one  of  the  most  promising  industries  here.  Ul 
all  trees  thus  far  planted,  and  there  are  many  out,  only  good  results  are 
heard  lu  one  plantation  on  the  Rotterdam  Colony  alone,  there  are 
about  160  acres  planted  that  are  doing  magnificently.  Gustav  Bisen, 
in  sneaking  of  the  olive  in  Merced,  says:  "Our  soil,  climate,  and  other 
conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  olive,  the  most 
noble  of  all  fruits  known  lo  man."  ,  ,   ,.    ^  .,     □-  xt      a 

The  orange  will  thrive  best  in  the  thermal  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
foothills,  and  the  nearer  to  the  mountains  the  better  the  locality  is 
adapted  to  citrus  culture.  This  is  accounted  for  by  climatic  influences, 
the  soil  being  the  same  as  in  the  valley  proper.  Nevertheless,  the 
orange  grows  in  and  about  Merced  City.  Some  eight  years  ago,  Mr. 
Atwater  planted  eighteen  orange  trees,  and  the  vigor  with  which  they 
grew  and  the  prolificness  with  which  they  fruited,  led  him  to  extend  his 
cultivation  of  these  fruits.  Three  years  ago  he  set  out  1 1  acres,  just  to 
the  north  of  his  residence,  to  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  skirted  the 
outside  of  the  citrus  fruit  with  olives.  The  orange  trees  are  ot  four 
varieties,  budded  stock,  as  follows:  Parson  Brown,  Jaffa,  Mediter- 
ranean Sweet,  and  Washington  NaveL  The  lemons,  of  which  he  has 
tivo  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  are  of  the  Villa  Franca  vanety.  His_  olive 
trees  number  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  are  of  the  Mission 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  Merced  County  are  Merced,  Snelling, 
Merced  Falls,  Atwater,  and  Turlock. 

Merced's  principal  industry  in  the  past  has  been  the  growing  of 
cereals,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years,  and  especially  since 
the  completion  of  the  Crocker-HuflTman  Canal,  that  any  attention  has 
been  paid  to  fruit  growing  on  a  commercial  scale.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  important  colonies  have  been  located  in  this  county. 
Several  of  these,  composed  of  Hollanders,  are  in  existence  here,  and  are 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

Fruit  of  various  kinds  thrives  well,  the  favorite  varieties  being  apples, 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  berries.  No  large  amount  hasas 
vet  found  its  way  to  market,  as  the  orchards  are  usually  young  and  the 
trees  have  not  come  into  full  bearing.    That  which  is  shipped  out  of 
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the  county,  however,  fiiide  a  ready  market  in  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Francisco. 

Vahibty  of  Frdits  in  Mbbcbd  Cockty. 


Aore.i 

nTree.. 

Bearing. 

Beating. 

T.tul. 

"SI'" 

Apple 

30 
23 

39 

164 
13 
31 

1 

1,160 
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12 

130 
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259 
135 

4 
46 
57 

7 

34 
36 
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300 
423 
148 
S7 
5 
52 
66 
14 

1,160 
465 

70 

1,956 

1,009 

2,965 

MODOO   COUISTY. 

Modoc  County  lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  on  the  north  by  Oi-egon,  on 
the  Bouth  by  Lassen,  and  on  the  west  by  Siskiyou  County,  and  has  an  area 
of  4,296  square  miles,  or  2,700,000  acres.  The  topography  of  this  county 
is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  and  is  principally 
drained  by  Pitt  River,  which  has  its  outlet  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
The  lava-bed  section,  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  county,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  gulches  and  crevasses,  which  range  from  a  few  feet  to  100  feet 
in  width,  and  many  of  them  are  100  feet  deep;  some  have  subterranean 
passages  which  lead  for  miles  under  the  rocks.  This  broken  country 
extends  in  a  belt  eastward  to  Goose  Lake.  This  lava  section  of  the 
county  has  no  arable  lands,  and  it  is  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes.  It 
is  a  vast  plain  of  table-land,  and  in  some  places  it  is  sparsely  covered 
with  juniper. 

The  valleys  referred  to  as  forming  part  of  its  topography  are  a  very 
important  feature.  Surprise  Valley  lies  in  the  extreme  east,  lengthwise 
north  and  south,  and  includes  in  its  eastern  portion  three  lakes,  varying 
in  length  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in  width.  These 
lakes  have  no  outlet.  The  valley  is  about  60  miles  long  and  15  miles 
wide,  and  is  skirted  on  two  sides  by  lofty,  timbered  mountains.  It  is 
ivatered  by  numerous  streams.  Goose  Lake  Valley  lies  mostly  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Modoc  Lake  (which  is  30  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide, 
extending  into  Oregon  on  the  north),  and  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  valley. 
Big,  or  Round  Valley,  on  Pitt  River,  in  the  southwestern  portion,  and 
reaching  into  Lassen  County,  is  30  miles  long  and  IS  miles  wide. 

The  soil  of  Surprise  Valley  is  a  rich,  black  loam.  This  valley  is  partly 
under  cultivation,  wheat,  barley,  hay,  fruit,  and  vegetables  being  the 
staples.     Dairying  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.     Goose 
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,  t^  Valley  is  covered  with  bunch  and  other  grasses  and  boasts  of 
^tl  Jood  fmproved  farms.  The  soil  of  Big,  or  Round  Valley,  is  vaned 
■°  .iScter  from  red  to  dark  loam.  Within  the  valley  are  several 
'^i  thtricf  Stom  lands  of  which  are.  to  some  extent,  under  culti- 
cceeks,  ^»f  "^'^'r^  ig  the  principal  industry.  There  are  many  places 
^Te"mountanrS?w  used^or  grazing,  which  are  well  watered  by 
Springs  and  small  streams,  and,  having  a  deep,  rich  soil,  are  suitable  for 
^Tn'JhffoSsTsTund  what  is  known  as  "bunch-grass  land,"  a 

nt^S4Tsl\n?fhrtt1erat=,^t^^^^ 
■M.r  than  in  the  Eastern  States     Snow  faUs  in  the  val  eys  and  on  the 

Stremes.  The  average  monthly  rainfall,  as  recorded  at  Port  Babbitt 
and  Fort  Bid  well,  is  given  below: 


Apr.     May. 


The  county  is  well  watered,  .nd  but  little  irrigation  i.  done.  Pitt 
Kiler  which  has  its  source  in  this  county,  aided  by  numerous  smaller 
streams  trnishes  water  tor  all  purposes,  while  springs  ale  numerous 

rrTe  Xtf  irt  •>'  'he  county-,  >  '^l/tXr  "" 

be  procured  by  boring  to  a  depth  ot  from  6  to  30  feet. 

Horticulture  has  bit  a  small  place  in  Modoc  County  as  yet,  the  prin- 
cin"  industoy  so  tar  being  stock  raising.     While,  however,  a  compara- 

v'elyUrge  're^  Sf  the  cfunty  is  worthless  for  »g™"lf"»l  P^S 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  territory  which,  under  proper  cultivation,  might 
Kake  pfofltble  ii,  fruit.  The  greatest  drawback  to  h>'  j|™  [4'," 
the  remoteness  ot  Modoc  from  marlets  and  its  lack  of  ''"l™"^"™; 
As  it  is  there  are  a  number  of  orchards  of  various  kmds  ot  fruit.  Sur 
prise  Valley,  26  miles  northeast  of  Alturas,  ha,  several  excellent 
KarL,and  large  quantities  of  very  ?»•  "PPl'^  ""o f '^-Tos.  L.k 
peaches,  pears,  and  cherries  do  well,  and  m  the  vicinity  of  G»"«  !;»'« 
in  abui^dance  of  wild  plums  is  found  Strawberries  and  other  berries 
thrive  here,  and  it  transportation  tacil.tie.  are  ever  afforded  it,  Modoc 
will  take  h»  place  among  the  other  frmt  counties  of  California 

The  soil  of  Modoo  Count,  is  largely  a  sandy  loam  ""J  °oo»77' 
patches  of  adobe,  very  largely  intermixed  witli  volcanic  tufa  and  lava. 
The  whole  country  is  of  volcanic  origm.aud  m  most  P"'' JfJ '" 
bidding  and  unfit  for  agriculture.  There  are,  however  a  B'»»t  -""y 
fertile  valleys  scattered  through  the  county,  at  present  used  for  stock 


and 


grazing  purposes. 


■We'TuSfnarThas  as  yet  made  no  great  headway  the  orchards 
being  small  family  patches.  Where  trees  have  been  planted  and  prop- 
erl7oar"d  foMhey  have  done  well  and  the  yield  of  fruit  is  generally 
large.    The  quality,  especially  of  apples  and  the  more  hardy  varieties, 
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suited  to  this  climate,  is  very  excellent.  The  principal  sections  where 
fruit  ia  grown  are  Gooae  Lake,  Surprise  Valley,  Hot  Springs  Valley,  and 
Big  Valley,  and  the  area  in  these  will  amount  to  about  280  acres,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Gooae  Lake _  ______  inn 

siirpriM  Valley _ I...:.:::::::::":::;:;:::"":""     m 

Hot  Sprines  Valley ^ 

Big  Valley :::::::;"::::::::::::::;::; S 

Scattering jn 

Total __ ^"^ 

The  principal  varieties  of  fruit  grown  here  are  apples,  pears,  plume, 
cherries,  and  berries.  In  some  places  peaches  do  well,  but  are  not 
recommended  for  this  locality.  There  has  been  no  new  land  set  to 
orchards  in  Modoc  County,  and  those  found  here  are  generally  old  and 
in  full  bearing.  The  greater  part  of  those  now  in  existence  were  planted 
between  1864  and  1870.  George  Wimer,  of  Surprise  Valley,  Mrs.  God- 
frey, of  Cedarville,  and  Mr,  McDaniels,  of  Lake  City,  have  the  oldest 
orchards  in  the  county.     The  stock  was  procured  from  Reno  in  Nevada. 

Irrigation  is  resorted  to  on  a  small  scale,  the  ranchers  owning  their 
own  ditches.  There  are  no  large  irrigating  conapanies  in  this  county. 
In  July  of  the  present  year,  some  farmers  organized  an  irrigating 
company  on  what  is  known  as  the  "West  Side."  This  company  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  Boll  Run  Irrigation  Company,''  with 
R.  A.  Ricketts  as  President  and  R.  E.  Paulk  as  Secretary.  This  is  the 
first  irrigation  company  organized  in  Big  Valley,  and  probably  will  be 
the  means  of  further  irrigation  development  in  this  section. 

Big  VaUey  is  a  very  large  and  fertile  body  of  land,  capable  of  yield- 
ing large  returns  in  cereals  and  fi-uits,  if  properly  cultivated,  with  the 
aid  of  irrigation.  It  is  at  present  used  almost  wholly  for  stock  grazing. 
There  are  numerous  streams  in  this  county  from  which  water  can  be 
diverted.  Among  them  are  the  Pitt  River,  and  Bidwell,  Soldier,  Cedar, 
Mills,  Eagle,  Owl,  Cottonwood,  Goose,  Emerson,  Silver,  New  Pine, 
Cottonwood  No.  2,  Willow,  Lassen,  Davis,  Franklin,  Joseph,  and  Tom's 
Creeks.  These  are  merely  small  streams  fed  from  the  snows  of  wint-er. 
The  snowfall  will  average  about  15  inches  in  the  valley,  and  from  10  to 
15  feet  on  the  mountains. 

The  nearest  railroad  point  to  Alturas,  the  county  seat  of  Modoc 
County,  is  Amedee,  which  is  135  miles  distant.  The  road  is  very  rough 
and  rocky  over  a  large  part  of  it,  which  makes  the  transportation  of 
fruit  from  Modoc  County  to  railroad  points  almost  impracticable.  There- 
fore, very  little  has  been  shipped  outside  of  the  county. 

Lust  year  H.  L.  Spargur,  of  Surprise  Valley,  shipped  about  1,000 
pounds  of  apples,  which  found  their  way  to  the  San  Francisco  market, 
and  this  formed  the  bulk  of  fruit  exported  from  the  county. 

The  yield  last  year  was  very  large,  but  Modoc,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  California,  was  visited  by  a  late  frost  last  spring  while  the  trees 
were  in  bloom,  and,  as  a  result,  the  apple  crop  this  season  ivill  not 
exceed  half  the  usual  amount.  Other  fruits  will  also  fall  short,  but 
they  were  not  so  severely  injured  as  were  the  apples. 

The  output  of  various  fruits  in  this  county  in  1891,  from  estimates 
furnished  by  Mr.  Emery  Null,  was  as  follows: 
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Apples.— 

peaches-  - 
Apricots  .. 


S  MODOO   COUHIY. 


Apple-^— 
Cherry  — - 
prune 


210  I  Pear  — 
6  Plum  -.- 
3    Quince.. 


MONO  COUNTY. 


Hnnntv  IS  a  lone,  narrow  i^uu^^ ,  1-=  5.-"—-  - — o 
,1,,  state  of  Nevada,  which  forms  its  northeaBtern  boundary, 
the  Mate  01  i.ovao  ,  ^^^^        Fresno  Mariposa,  and 

south  It  IS  0»»!>t"»  ,7,  fShwest  by  Alpine  County.     It  has  an  area 
"i^weSn'^rfion  of  the  count,   Ue.  among  the  Sierra  Neyada 


county, 


which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  i 


h  IS  usually  buuhcu  vi  ""  —  ■"■' — d-\ — j  . 

is  ot  i  desert-lilie,  volcanic  character,  abounding  m  salt  P^'ii. '---"-; 
a.?™letict.h!ellands,thecharac^«n^^^^^ 


being  significantly  indicated  by  s 


Black  Lake,  Soda  Pond,  Volcanoes, 


ms^mmm^:tis^ 


™ntv  isabou't  15  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide,  its  water,  being  a  some- 
SanLnS  compound,  various  chemical  substance,  bemg  found  m 
olSionrthe,^  This  lake  has  the  appearance  of  h.v.ng  once^teu 
the  scene  of  volcanic  action;  the  country  surroundmg^.l,^ as  Bodie, 
.Aurora,  and  Benton,  aboundirig  in  minerals. 


A  number  of  volcanic 


i^i=S.i^lHi««^0-»i]-SrSt5cIS^ 


portion  ot  the  formation  of  the  dis  rict  may  be  "»«f''»"™bl' 
lebri.  consisting  of  porphyry  granite,  limestone  "°f  »  ~™'l^ 
pure  obsidian,  and  deposits  of  1»-.™ /"  .f™"'^, »'  t°"i°  ™l  be  all 
Moi.T,tj.in  The  fires  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  may  not  yet  be  an 
e^Zctfor  upo,:  fte  islands  in  the  center  of  the  lake  es  of  hot  vapor 
escape,  and  there  are  a  number  of  boding  »P"°S\»/ '"'•';  ™°  £™ 
bluffs  Lnd  rocky  ravines  of  the  Sierra  come  almost  to  the  vesteni  snore 
rfthe  like  while  upon  the  western  side  salt  deposits  and  Imes  of  drift- 
woS  mark  he  pkiu,  showing  '»?  'i«';°°"); '>'»\"'u„ffs  o°f™he 
more  extensive  shores  of  this  sheet  of  water.  Upon  the  «««»»"« 
western  aide  are  water  marks,  wh  ch  make  it  seem  highly  probable  tnat 
he  waters  were  once  almost  i  thousand  teet  above  their  present  eleva- 
«o„"p  adingo"  o'»fte  plain,  to  the  east  ^ ''•l'  f'^^^.C'i 
sea.  The  lakl  receive,  a  number  "l  smal  streams,  but  .without  a 
oercentible  outlet  Owen.  Elver  n  the  south,  which  takes  its  rise  ma 
ESr^eS  iSthf  Sierra^Mount  Kitten,  and  W.lkej^ver  m  the  north, 
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being  the  principal  streams  in  the  county,  the  one  passing  through  thfr 
southern  part  of  the  county  into  Inyo,  the  other  continuing  its  course 
after  rising  in  Mono,  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  ' 

Mono  County  being  eituated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  it  in  the  high  mountain  regions,  has  a  climate 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  western  slope,  and  resembles  more  that 
of  the  Eastern  States  than  that  of  California,  In  the  higher  altitudes 
the  summer  days  are  pleasant,  although  in  the  lower  valleys  the  mer- 
cury will  rise  well  toward  100°  occasionally.  The  winters  are  charac- 
terized by  heavy  snowfalls  and  severe  frosts. 

The  valley  soil  of  Mono  is  formed  by  erosion  from  the  mountains, 
and  is  to  a  great  extent  sedimentary,  with  alluvium.  A  great  deal  is 
barren  and  sandy,  and  great  tracts  of  alltali  are  found.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  amount  of  fertile  land,  which,  by  the  aid  of  in-iga- 
tion,  can  be  made  productive,  and  already  much  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation  by  this  means.  Cereals  do  not  attain  that  perfection  of 
growth  80  desirable,  partly  from  the  extreme  altitude  of  the  county, 
and  partly  from  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  attendant  to  some  extent 
thereupon. 

Mono  County  has,  however,  a  considerable  cultivable  area;  much  of 
it  is  very  rich  and  fertile.  This  lies  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  Among  the  richest  of  her  agricultural  lands  may  be  classed 
Bridgeport  Valley,  or  Bridgeport  Meadows,  as  it  is  frequently  called; 
Antelope  Valley,  Long  Valley,  and  the  famous  Adobe  Meadows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mono  Lake.  There  is  also  a  lai^e  amount  of  rolHng  foothill 
country  admirably  adapte<l  to  grazing. 

The  altitude  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  county  do  not  favor 
horticulture,  and  but  little  fruit  is  grown.  However,  there  are  a  few 
favored  localities  where  fruit  trees  under  proper  care  do  well.  Of  the 
diiferent  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  this  county,  J.  H.  Conuell,  of  Coleville, 
reports  the  varieties  as  follows; 

Apple:  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Red  June,  Alexander,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Spitzenberg. 

Peach:  Governor  G-arland,  Briggs'  Red  May,  Hale's  Early,  Early  Craw- 
ford, Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna,  Stump  the  World,  Foster,  Morris 
White,  Salway,  Lemon  Cling,  Twenty-ounce  Cling, 
Pear:  Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Madeline. 
Cherry:  Royal  Ann. 

Plum:  Bradshaw,  Green  Gage,  Washington,  Columbia,  Damson, 
Peach,  Cherry. 

Quince:  Portugal,  Orange. 
Currant:  Cherry. 

Strawberry:  Captain  Jack,  Sharpless,  Monarch  of  the  West,  Park 
Beauty,  James  Viek. 

As  stated  above.  Mono  cannot  be  classed  as  a  fruit-growing  county. 
It  is  situated  high  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  its  altitude,  topog- 
raphy, and  climate,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  preclude  the 
successful  cultivation  of  orchard  trees. 

Mining  is  here  the  principal  industry,  lumbering  following  in  order, 
fruit  growing  holding  a  very  inferior  position. 

Very  little  is  done  in  the  line  of  imgation,  and  there  are  no  irrigation 
works  in  existence  in  the  county.     There  is  one  mining  ditch  reported. 
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that  Of  the  Mono  Virginia  Cr-k  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  having  a 
.„fli  nf  5  miles,  and  an  asseseed  value  of  $16,000.       .      ,     .  ,.   . 

^'¥he  bulkTthe  fruit  raised  in  the_co.unty  is_  grown  m  the  nnmediat 
vinitv  of  Mono  Lake,  and  the  principal  fruit  is  berries.  The  soil,  gen 
eJaUy  i8  very  ricky,  and  there^is  not  an  orchard  iu  the  county  ol  over 

^  Tbffollowtng  are  the  principal  orchards  in  the  county  and  are 
locaSedS  Coleville,  and  for  the  present  comprise  about  the  extent  of 
the  industry:  _......  sacre^ 

IF.  Owens 2  acres. 

johnH.Connell 2  aeres. 

William  Radler ^"v: 2  acres. 

J,  L-CSherwiii  (Bishop  Creelt) 

MONTEREY  COUNTY. 
Mmiteiev  County  is  touiided  on  the  north  by  Santo  CruJ  County  and 
MorterS  Jay!  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  San  Bemto,  ?'»» y?^ 
Tulaie  on  the  south  by  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  and  on  *!>«  «»»}  bj 
,1,; Padfio  Ocean  It  covers  an  area  ot  3,328  square  miles,  or  2,300,000 
Ice^  Monterey  County  is  about  100  mile,  south  ot  San  Francisco 
be  ween  parallels  36°  45'  and  37°  north  latitude,  and  is  80  .".lies  in 
Slth  bT  45  miles  in  width.  Owing  to  the  .P'™"" '"P'/'P^'f  *T 
acter  of  the  county,  with  its  rough  mountains  and  broad  pl>  "•  P°"j 
'onnded  hills  and  fruitful  valleys,  it  has  a  grea  diversity  <>f  »f  >  ?1;™'J; 
Td  productions,  making  it,  tor  purposes  of  »=.'''™"'j»»' »' ?' "."^ 
desirable  region^  in  the  State.  The  county  is  divided  into  'hree  sec 
S^  he  mountains  and  hUis  on  the  east,  the  mountain,  and  hills  on 
ie  ™t  ami  She  great  Salinas  Valley,  situated  between  the  ranges  of 
mounSis,  and  opLing  upon  Monterey  Bay  " 'J""" J' .n^fs  ffom" 
Valley  extend,  south  from  Monterey  Bay  over  100  miles,  and  is  irom 

'°^L°«rbi7an''r.nge  has  a  length  of  76  ""-  and  a  breadth  of  20 
miles  forming  a  barrier  between  Monterey  and  San  Benito  Counties. 
Qatl'aXl?  near"  he  south  end  of  the  chain,  is  3,Sil  '«'  J- Vhi 
sea,  and  Mount  Oholame,  35  miles  to  Hie  southea  t,  " /f  "X  ^ 
range  extends  from  the  Pa  aro  River  on  the  north  »  » J°°'°f ''".^ 
direction  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  county.  From  the  rajaio 
EiveiEoiiw  south,  the  first  18  miles  of  the  range  is  a  system  of  low 
mooiS  and  sn^all  valleys,  covered  ahnost  everywhere  with  grass 
TdSer.  The  next  80  m'll^sof  the  chain  is  '''•'■^•''^.•''^S.i'i. 
mountains,  worn  into  deep  and  precipitous  "«»"■"*,""„  of  She 
low  chemisal  From  the  San  Lorenso  to  the  southern  boundarj-  ot  tne 
count Thesemouutains  are  low,  rolUng  hills,  "''"P^'SeT  Chorme" 
ous  beautiful  little  valleys,  among  which  are  ''««*  J'^%''°?  ™=j 
Indian  Long,  Priest,  and  several  others,  all  possessing  a  rich  soil  and 

*  SI'/lS^Mountain.  extend  from  Carmel  Bay,  in  »  <n,l,rge„ 
line  southeast  bordering  the  coast,  as  far  as  San  Luis  Ob.  po,  then 
trending  to  the  east  and  merging  into  the  main  M™"  ?'f '»  J''"^, 
Thev  ate  a  ruBgod  mass,  with  an  average  breadth  of  18  miles  and  over 
5,So  ?eet  in  efvation  ai  the  highest  point  The  western  portion  of  the 
range  is  particularly  abrupt  and  inaccessible,  m.intv 

The  Salinas  Eivi,  after  flowing  through  San  Ljus  Obispo  County, 
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enters  Monterey  County  a  few  miles  north  of  the  old  Mission  of  San 
Miguel,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  southern  border  of  the  county 
The  Salinas  River  is  the  third  in  length  in  the  State  flowing  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  San  Lorenzo  and 
Estrella  from  the  east,  and  the  Arroyo  Seco,  San  Antonio,  and  Naei- 
miento  from  the  west.  The  Arroj'o  Seco  empties  into  the  Salinas  about 
30  miles  southeast  of  Salinas  Cjty.  About  18  miles  up  the  stream 
the  valley  assumes  the  character  of  a  cation  and  leads  bacli  into  the 
mountains  in  a  southerly  direction,  heading  away  up  in  the  Santa  Lucia 
range.  The  Carmel  is  a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  draining  the  hilly 
country  north  and  east  of  the  northern  termination  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
Mountains.  Its  outlet  is  Carmelo  Bay.  San  Jose'  Creek  rises  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  runs  north  and  empties  into  the  Carmelo.  It 
is  a  noted  stream  for  trout  fishing.  The  Big  and  Little  Sur  Rivers  have 
their  sources  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains  and  flow  westward  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Elkhorn  Slough  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  and  runs  westerly  into  the  estuary  of  the  Salinas  River.  The 
San  Antonio  and  Nacimiento  Rivers  run  throughout  the  upper  part  of 
their  course  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  Salinas,  or  nearly  in 
a  southeast  direction.  For  more  than  30  miles  they  are  nearly  parallel, 
and  5  or  6  miles  apart.  The  region  between  them  is  occupied  by  high 
ridges  composed  of  bituminous  slates,  underlaid  by  sandstone. 

The  Salinas  Valley,  embraced  by  the  Gabilan  Mountains  on  the  north- 
west and  the  Santa  Lucia  rajige  on  the  southwest,  opens  out  on  Mon- 
terey Bay,  and  extends  southward  100  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
10  miles.  Its  area,  therefore,  is  about  1,000  square  miles,  or  640,000 
acres  of  land — almost  an  empire  in  itself.  The  Salinas  River  flows 
through  the  valley.  The  San  Antonio  hills  stretch  diagonally  across 
the  valley  in  two  portions,  the  region  above  being  a  sort  of  table-land, 
of  low,  rolling  hills,  while  below  there  is  a  valley,  gradually  opening 
out  until,  at  Salinas  City,  it  is  12  or  15  miles  wide,"  and  as  fine  a  section 
for  farming  as  any  in  the  State.  Thelandsof  this  valley  may  be  divided 
into  three  c' 


first — The  heavy,  rich  bottom  lands,  which  will  grow  almost  any- 
thing. The  soil  is  mostly  black  adobe,  and  frequently  contains  just 
enough  sand  to  make  it  work  easily. 

Second — The  table-lands,  which  are  particularly  well  adapted  to 
growing  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
being  about  30  bushels,  and  of  barley  about  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Third— The  uplands.  Some  of  this  land  is.  the  best  fruit  land  in 
California,  and  will  produce  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots, 
almonds,  figs,  apples,  plums,  berries,  and  other  fruits  common  to  this 
section. 

The  Pajaro  Valley  extends  from  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay  to  the 
foot  of  the  Gabilan  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  ranging 
from  6  to  8  miles  in  width.  The  land  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  producing  immense  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Well-tilled  farms  greet  the  eye,  and 
villages,  school  houses,  churches,  and  picturesque  residences  dot  the 
landscape  whichever  way  one  turns.  The  foothills  are  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  the  lower  ranges  are  timbered  with  hve  oak  and 
madrona,  The  Pajaro  River  runs  westerly  through  the  valley,  and  finds 
an  outlet  in  Monterey  Bay. 
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■"Se^y  Irratout'lo  mile,  wide,  and  circular  in  form.    Point 

M-onierey  i>a.y  i=     "  p„:„t  m^w  Year  its  northern  headland. 

?°"  iSaVS  SSTnTifes  Zt  of   he  to"n "f  So.terey.     I.  i-  4 

Carmelo  ,'*»?'■  ™,TA™f„Vidtli  and  haa  deep  water,  but  is  expo.ed 

"'""  2  rd^.orthwe»wS      Cypres.  Point  i.  situated  at  the  north- 

'°  Tnttance  S  Camelo  Bay  andT.  one  of  the  grandest  spots  on  the 

"°  J     Too  dark  cypress  treis,  from  which  the  point  was  named  over 

St  hundred  yearlago,  cover  the  headland  and  skirl  the  water's  edge. 

p^int  Lobos  [uts  oat  into  the  ocean  at  the  southern  oxtern.lj  of  Car- 

meb  Bay     PoSt  Sur  i,  situated  about  25  miles  sotith  of  Monterey. 

SlqnrRiver  enters  the  ocean  a  little  south  of  the  pomt. 

'Ve  climate  oftinterey  is  very  e,..bl.  ""'"tCtleri'or  f is  mS 

™.r  heinB  modified  by  the  ocean  breezes.     In  the  ulterior  it  rs  macn 

.  .l^f.Weand  durin.  the  summer  months  hot  days  are  frequent. 

H  50  inlhos   only  onci  during  these  years  so  small  as  to  greatly  injure 

rd£fursf:„s!;xtonSr™^rfr.-puTp;:!ete7S- 

rusing,  and  the  water  is  excellent  for  "n8i>ti™. 

Je-niryS;  '^^^^i^^  ^^  -  l'Xt?'&'S;e'^^n?ted 


July. 

AuB. 

Sept. 



No-i. 

Dee, 

Jan.    Feb. 

««., 

April. 

May. 

^ 

ToUL 

1872-3  - 
1873-4 ._ 

0.00 

onn 

0.00 
0,00 

0.01 
0.10 

0,02 
0,10 

0.02 
0,20 
1.42 
5.17 
0.0S 
1,00 

fl.30 
4,25 
0.00 
2,18 
0,00 
2,39 
0.36 

3.40 
3.42 
4.50 
6.16 
2.54 
7.05 
2.42 
1,65 

2.40 
0.00 
0.15 
3.55 
0.16 
8,77 
2.81 
L16 
2.32 
2,31 

aes 

4.49 
0.05 

0,80 
2.15 

0,00 
0.95 

aoo 

0.00 

0.00 
0,00 
000 

13.45 
11.17 

1874-5., 
lB75-6._ 
1876-7  _. 
1877-8.. 

0,00 
0,10 
oon 

0.00 
0.00 
000 

0.00 
0.05 
0,00 

0.00 
1.04 
0,12 

4.52 
0.30 
2,67 

0.00 
0.10 
1,93 

0.01 
0,40 
0.00 

0.00 

aoo 

0.00 

4.74 
10]94 

1878-9 _. 

0.00 

0(H) 

13,22 

5.56 
1.24 
1.95 
0.90 
4.46 
1.30 
0.72 
3.16 
3.20 
8.90 

1880-1.. 
1881-2  ._ 
1882-3. 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.O0 
000 

0.10 
0,.'!S 

o;28 

1.43 

0.07 
ft65 

IJS 
031 

4.86 
2.26 

1.01 
L28 

0,4M 

0,19 
0.00 

12.93 
11.79 
20.25 

OtXl 

1.09 
5.10 
0.75 
4.15 
0.B4 

omi 

1884-S- 

(1011 

II  IH 

20.76 

385-6. 
886-7. 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0,00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0,00 
0.00 

0,00 
0.71 
0.58 

0,62 
O.O0 
0.00 
4.30 

0.82 
0.98 
1.64 
2,41 

4.73 
0,63 
165 

0.54 
3.28 
3.31 

1,63 
0.00 
0.93 

0.07 
0.89 
0,6B 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

12.70 
11.63 
15.51 

1889-90 

f-      ; 

— — 

—— 
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The  temperature  for  five  years,  from  the  same  authority,  ie  given  ag 
follows: 


January — 
Highest- _. 
Lowest 

February- 
Highest-.. 
Lowest 

March- 
Highest... 
Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

May-""  - 
Highest. -- 
Ikiwest 

Highest- -- 
ijQwest 

July— 
Highest-  - . 
Lowest 


Highest- . 
IiOwest  — - 


September — 

Highest 

Lowest 

Octoijer — 


Lowest 

November- 
Highest.  - 


Lowest... 

December — 
Highest-.  _- 


Most  semi-tropical  fi-uita  do  well  in  some  parts  of  Monterey  County, 
as  also  do  the  principal  varieties  of  the  temperate  zones.  Apples, 
pears,  plums,  quinces,  prunes,  and  cherries  grow  splendidly  in  the 
Salinas  Valley,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  county.  Peaches  and  apricots 
arrive  at  great  perfection  in  the  foothills,  canons,  and  small  valleys; 
while  the  fig  does  well  in  sheltered  places,  Many  portions  of  the  county 
seem  adapted  to  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes.  At  the  present  time 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees  at  EscoUe's  place,  a  few  miles  up  the 
Salinas  River,  and  at  the  Underwood  farm,  in  the  Corral  de  Tierra, 
are  hanging  full  of  excellent  fruit.  Olive  trees  flourish  with  all  the 
vigor  that  they  possess  on   the  Mediterranean    coast,  and   in   many 
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,  .«Uties  almonds  do  exceedingly  well.     Currants,  gooseberries,  black- 

J    °„.  (hrmat  few  Tears,  and  many  of  them  are  m  beanng. 
''"SetnSgaine/S  lU  varied  climate  of  the  eo.nty  i.  gtadnaUy 

'VS  Capple  anf  pear  t  thf  leaLg  fruit,  for'  , hi,  locality^ 

^sSse^nt'S^rsipp's^.q 
SBisi;r^Lfrir^^x5^?H 

Tnthe  market  apples  grown  n  tlris  locality  bring  from  25  to  (0  cents 
I  boi  above  aver^age  prices.  Some  apple  orchards  in  the  vicmity  of 
Mtaas  brTng  in  anlncome  of  over  »250  per  acre,  and  larger  return,  are 

"'^SfchieTS'S  Monterey  County  are  ^PP--;  P-^-^^P™"-; 
,Jnms  pears  nectarines,  almonds,  and  grapes,  m  order.  Ihere  are  a 
maTianv  small  g„,e;s  scattered  through  the  county,  and  nearly  all 
SvSe  smXorchards  to  some  extent,  and  with  »<»'-  ^o  f^^^^^^ 
h.s  vet  been  made  to  grow  citrus  fruits,  except  m  a  tew  instances  wnere 
"  Ssirual  or.:,?free  has  been  planted.  01  ves  have  teen  tried  t^ 
.  limited  extent,  and  so  far,  give  promise  of  ^°"  g  "'.»', "™° 
Westlake,  of  Jolon,  lias  olive  trees  in  bearing,  and  the;  yield  very  large 

"xJere  is  a  great  deal  of  exceUent  land  in  tliis  county  adapted  to 
deciduous  fruitl  especially  apricots,  peaches  prunes  and  J  ™"» J^ 

The  oldest  orchards  of  the  county  are  those  at  the  old  Missions. 
The™„s  one  of  these  at  San  Migue/of  considerable  extent,  bnt  nothmg 

'Toihint  is  dine  in'Ihftyo^irrigation  h,  Monterey  Co.nty  except 
in  a  pS  waT  Sany  of  Ihe  rancher,  and  fruit  powers  rely  upon 
surface  and  artesian  wells  and  wmdmill.  for  their  water. 

The  principal  fruit  section  is  in  the  Salinas  ™ley,  the  soil  ot  which 
is  fl  deen  sandv  loam  with  occasional  patches  ot  adobe. 

I'Sa'ge  i/fSif  all  kinds  is  reported  from  Monterey,  the  average 
being  from  25  to  30  per  cent  below  that  of  ordinary  years  Mr  A.  Mc 
c3e  oTsalinas,  estimates  the  output  ot  fru.te  in  his  i'-'™*  f"  »«. 
at  about  »3,000  in  value.  The  loca'l  demand  was  "».'  5°°/'  "^ "J 
being  no  canneries  in  the  county,  a  large  »°'°™'./,f'"',''d,,rini  the 
perished.  There  has  been  a  small  area  ot  new  iruit  planted  during  the 
present  year. 
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Acres  In  Tteea. 

Bearing. 

B^Xs- 

TotaL 

im."* 

249 
*25 
18 
7 
42 
160 
666 
85 
21 
10 
7 

101 
158 
10 

10 
28 
520 
16 

10 
16 

28 
17 

179 

1,086 

101 

30 

S5 

150 

1,580 

886 

2,466 

297 

NAPA    COITNTY. 

Napa  County  lies  northeast  from  San  Francisco  about  40  miles,  and 
is  70  miles  southwest  from  Sacramento.  It  has  an  area  of  789  square 
miles,  or  450,000  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  and  Yolo 
Counties,  on  the  east  by  Yolo  and  Solano  Counties,  on  the  south  by 
Solano  County  and  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  on  the  west  by  Sonoma  County. 
Napa  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  State,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  important.  Its  length  is  about  50  miles  with  a  varying 
width  of  from  30  to  35  miles.  Spurs  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains 
pass  through  it,  most  of  which  have  a  northerly  trend.  Between  these 
spurs  lie  several  rich  and  very  productive  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  very 
rich,  the  climate  congenial,  and  the  scenery  unsurpassed. 

The  western  line  of  Napa  passes  along  the  ridge  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  the  entire  length  of  the  county.  East  of  this  chain  lies 
the  beautiful  Napa  Valley,  extending  from  Mount  St.  Helena  at  its 
northern  end  to  San  Pablo  Bay  on  the  south,  and  varying  in  width  from 
1  to  5  miles.  The  only  valley  of  importance  intersecting  the  slope  on 
the  western  range,  is  Browns  Valley,  which  lies  northwest  of  Napa  Citv, 
and  is  a,  lovely  and  productive  little  glen.  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Creek,  Dry  Creek,  and  Carnero  Creek  flow  down  from  these  mountains, 
emptying  into  Napa  River,  a  stream  which  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  valley  and  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Napa  City.  The  lower  end  of 
Napa  Valley  opens  out  fan-like  to  quite  a  wide  expanse,  and  is  low,  flat 
tule  land.  Midway  between  the  two  extremes  of  Napa  Valley  and 
near  its  center  from  east  to  west  is  Yountville  Hill.  Mount  St.  Helena, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  rears  its  summit  nearly  4,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  chain  of  mountains  extends  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  eastern  side  of  Napa  Valley,  being  broken  by  a  few  streams  and 
cafions.  Conn  Valley  is  a  small  widening  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  creek  of  the  same  name  passes. 

In  the  eastern  range  of  mountains  there  are  some  high  peaks,  such  as 
Bald  Peak,  Atlas  Peak,  Howell  Mountain,  etc.,  ranging  in  height  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  eastern  and  western  ranges  unite  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  county,  Mount  St.  Helena  forming  the  point  of  union.  Over 
the  Howell  Mountain  grade,  at  the  east  of  Napa  Valley,  lie  the  broad 
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r.^  fertile  fields  of  Pope  Valley,  and  over  a  low  divide  to  the  south  of 
and  1^"^^  ";  Valley  a  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of 
IZ  and  Chuls  Va^ie^s  s'eparatfs  them  from  Berry^sa  Valley.  This 
^  SL^rdrained  bv  Putah  Creek.  Off  the  road  from  Napa  to  Berryessa 
^tLsSl  and  lovely  glens  of  Capelle,  Gordon,  and  Wooden  Valleys. 
niecUratVof  nV  will  compare  favor  ahly  with  that  of  any  of  the 
■„tprior  cloties.  Its  situation  with  regard  to  the  hay  and  ocean  is 
ifas  to  yield  it  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  proximity, 
IhSeHs  interior  position  and  mountain  ranges  deprive  it  of  their  dis- 
Soril  The  rZinfall  averages  so  well  that  a  shortage  of  crops  is 
Snown  The  influence  of  the  ocean  breeze  is  felt  here  during  the 
ZSZ  months  to  an  extent  amply  sufficient  to  temper  the  suns  heat 
Sthe  hills  act  as  a  barrier  against  the  fogs.  The  foothills  ot  Napa 
Suntv  are  especially  famed  for  their  climatic  features,  ^nd  here  are 
found  some  of  ^the  most  noted  health  resorts  in  the  State.  In  the  ther- 
mal belt  of  the  foothills  is  found  a  mild  and  equable  climate  the  year 
foJnd  and  citrus  and  other  suVtropical  fruits  will  grow  there.  In  the 
«S  the  mornings  are  cool  and  bracing,  the  days  hright  and  pleasant. 
Kg  the^ummlr  the  weather  is  warm,  but  the  heat  -ldom^<^-^« 
ODDresaive,  the  thermometer  rarely  registermg  higher  than  90  .  The 
Sof  w  nter  are  interspersed  with  warm,  sunny  days.  In  the  valleys 
durTng  the  winter  months  there  are  frequent  frosty  nights  and  sharp, 
rold  mornings,  but  rarely  sufficient  frost  to  injure  the  fi-uit  crop. 

FoUoTng  i    a  table  of  the  average  rainfall  at  Napa,  Calistoga  and 
KnoxviUe,  Ihich  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  precipitation  in  this  county: 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mac,    April- 

July. 

Aug.    Sepl. 

001, 

t 

nee. 

knoxviUe::". 
Calistoga 

5.88 
4.06 
7.32 

3,87 
8.09 
5.02 

3.61 
11.72 
4.99 

2.98 
6.19 
2,98 

;i6 
,90 

,27 
,00 
,39 

.00 
,00 
,00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.62 
.00 
,29 

1,64 
1,92 
2.2S 

1,47 
.86 
2,85 

2.84 
1.54 
4,41 

The  Mil  of  Napa  County_  may 


be  divided  into  five  classes. 


eta,  termed  .rgiUaceoUB,  is  common  to  the  mountains  on  the  east  ..de 
of  the  eounty,  and  is  not  very  prodnct.ve.  In  Berrye  »  «nd  Ch.ks 
Valleys  there  is  a  large  peroentage  of  th.s  so,I  mixed  with  o  ™h  loan, 
adapting  these  seetions  to  grain  growing.  The  second  ca.s  adote, 
does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  and  is  i^Jnnd  only  in  spots  ■»  B^'J 
ess.,  Pope,  Chiles,  and  Browns  Valleys.  It  is  a  stiff,  cold,  and  disagre^ 
able  soil"  not  easily  worked.  The  best  soil  i.  the  oam,  which  may  be 
found  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  county,  but  principally  m  "apa.  It  is  a 
rich  alluvium,  well  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  vegelabe  growth,  and  c»P«ciaUy 
suited  to  fruit.  Tule  soil  is  found  from  Napa  City  southward,  and  along 
the  margin  of  the  bay.  The  last  class  is  lava,  a  decomposed  voleanic 
formation,  and  is  excellent  for  vineyards.    It  is  found  m  the  vicinity  of 

°wfB°r°eaU  "dustry  is  in  wine  making,  and  her  vitieultnral  interests 
are  gr'^atef  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State.  Other  branches 
of  horticulture  are  followed,  however,  and  with  great  success.  The  oliv  e 
hM  been  planted  extensively  upon  hillsides  which  are  almost  useless  foi 
other  fruits,  and  the  tree  thrives  and  promises  to  become  a  great  source 
of  wealth.  Adolph  Flamant  planted  here  a  large  orchard  for  the 
Los  Guillicos  Olive   Company  some  three   yeats-ainoe.    About  or 
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third  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  the 
whole  orchard  promises  well.  In  speaking  of  the  olive  in  Napa 
County,  Mr.  Flamant  says:  "The  climate  of  N^apa  Valley  and  its 
surrounding  sections  is  admirably  suited  to  olive  culture.  It  cori-e- 
sponds  strikingly  in  its  main  features  with  that  of  the  south  of  France 
and  northern  Italy,  whence  come  the  hest  imported  pickled  olives 
and  olive  oil.  The  olive  tree  nseds  a  temperate  climate,  and  dreads 
equally  excessive  cold  or  hot  weather.  It  requires  less  labor  and  care 
than  any  other  tree.  It  will  grow  to  better  advantage  on  high  and 
stony  land,  comparatively  useless  for  any  other  culture.  There  it  will 
bear  quicker  and  heavier  than  in  a  rich  soil,  its  degrees  of  productive- 
ness ranging  from  forty  to  a  hundred  gallons  per  tree,  when  the  tree  has 
reached  its  full  development.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
in  the  exceptional  soil  and  climate  of  California,  and  when  planted  with 
the  one-year  old  rooted  cuttings,  it  begins  to  bear  when  four  years  old. 
It  enjoys  an  almost  incredible  longevity,  since  many  modern  travelers 
report  having  seen  trees  in  Asia  Minor  which  are  over  two  thou- 
sand years  old.  Add  to  the  above  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the 
apparatus  needed  for  oil  making  and  olive  pickling,  the  easiness  of  hand- 
ling the  crop,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  turned  into  a  trade,  as 
well  as  the  cheapness  of  transportation  of  the  product,  considering  its 
great  value  under  a  small  volume,  its  immense  consumption  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  will  be  easily  conceived  why  olive  culture 
is  going  to  stand  foremost  among  the  industries  of  California." 

Napa  also  produces  deciduous  fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  quantity  and 
quality  equal  to  the  best  favored  sections  of  the  State.  The  prune 
especially  does  well  here,  and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  of  late. 
Apples  and  pears  do  well  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  make  the  best 
returns  in  the  more  elevated  situations  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
Walnuts,  almonds,  apricots,  peaches,  cherries,  and  all  the  small  fruits 
are  raised  to  perfection,  and  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  "While 
Napa  makes  no  claim  to  superiority,  or  even  to  general  adaptability  to 
the  growth  of  citrus  fruits,  yet  there  are  many  locations  in  lie  county 
where  these  thrive  and  yield  good  crops.  All  through  Napa  Valley,  and 
especially  in  the  foothill  thermal  belt,  may  be  seen  little  orchard's  con- 
taining from  half  a  dozen  to  several  hundred  trees,  all  of  which  are  in 
as  thrifty  a  condition  as  is  possibJe,  never  having  been  attacked  by  the 
scale,  and  producing  large  crops  of  fruit,  from  800  to  1,500  oranges 
having  been  gathered  from  a  single  tree. 

At  Calistoga  the  apricot  does  not  do  well  in  the  valley,  but  with  an 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  does  first  rate,  Oranges  also  do  well 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  fruits  most  profitably  grown  in  this 
district  are  Royal  apricots,  peaches,  and  prunes. 

The  fruits  chiefly  recommended  for  planting  in  this  district  arer  Petit 
d'Agen  pruue;  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Hale's  Early,  Susquehanna, 
Alexander,  and  Salway  peaches;  Royal  apricot,  Silver  prune,  and  olives 
on  the  hills. 

The  chief  fruit  sections  of  Napa  County  are  Calistoga,  Browns  Valley, 
Oak  Knoll,  and  St.  Helena.  The  favorite  fruits,  being  those  which 
are  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  are  peaches, 
prunes,  and  plums,  with  occasionally  some  cherries.  An  experiment 
was  made  in  citrus  fruits,  and  three  thousand  orange  trees  were  planted 
last  season  near  St.  Helena,  which  have  so  far  done  remarkably  well. 
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The  urincipal  markets  for  the  fruit  of  Napa  County  are  found  in  San 
ffranciseo  and  San  Jose,  although  during  ttie  past  few  years  the  cherry 
!.' n  has  found  a  market  in  the  Eastern  States.  Ihe  fruit  is  mostly 
^«rketed  green,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  canneries,  except  prunes,  which 
rSSd  The  present  season's  crop  has  been  small,  peaches  running 
Xout  two  thirds,  prunes  one  third,  plums  less  than  one  third,  and 
cheSes  two  thirds  of  an  average  yield,  while  pears  promise  to  give  a 

^""ThToW  orchards  in  this  county  are  the  Suseal  orchards  planted 
hv  Simpson  Thompson  in  1853.  Most  of  the  trees  were  imported  from 
RochSter,  N.  Y.,  and  from  New  Jersey,  and  comprised  apples,  cherries 
peaches  P^ars,  and  prunes.    This  orchard  now  belongs  to  Mr,  Allen,  of 

^'?h!TcW  industry  of  Napa  is  second  to  the  wine  industry,  Napa 
being  one  of  the  leading  wine  counties  of  the  State.  Wine  grapes  are 
S  very  extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  is  only  of  late 
5ms  that  much  attention  has  been  paidto  orchard  trmts;  but  the 
ESie  in  the  demand  for,  and  prices  of,  wine  has  given  an  impetus  to 
fS  planting  over  that  of  vines,  and  during  the  last  few  years  a  very 
SSe  Sea  has  been  set  to  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  and  other  deciduous 

^™Berries  of  all  kinds  also  do  well  in  this  county,  and  yield  very 
heavily.  Mr.  W.  A.  Truebody,  who  has  a  place  some  7  miles  north 
of  Napa,  says:  "1  have  raised  and  marketed  on  my  farm  from  3  to  3^ 
tons  of  blackberries  as  an  average  crop,  ^"thout  irrigation  CH^ 
Starkweather,  2  miles  north  of  Napa,  states  that  he  has  netted  f  HSfrom 
eleven  Royal  Ann  cherry  trees,  $26  from  five  pmne  trees,  ^bo^*  f  ^  P^^ 
acre  from  currants,  and  $125  per  ton  for  table  grapes.  P^^  f  ^  ^ 
Damon,  of  Browns  Valley,  reports  having  cleared  over  $200  per  acre 
from  Bartlett  pears. 
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NEVADA   OOTJNTY. 

Nevada  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sierra  and  Yuba  Counties 
on  the  west  by  Sutter  and  Yiiba  Counties,  on  the  south  by  Placer 
County,  and  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  extends  from  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  on  the  east  line  of  the  State, 
westward  to  the  Sacramento  Valley,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  It  is  from 
12  to  20  miles  in  width.  On  its  western  line  it  has  an  elevation  of 
about  1,000  feet,  increasing  to  2,000  or  3,000  feet  in  the  central  portion, 
and  8,000  feet  along  its  eastern  boundary.  It  has  an  area  of  1,125 
square  miles,  or  710,000  acres.  Its  natural  boundaries  are  the  South 
Yuba  and  Bear  Rivers  on  the  south,  and  the  Middle  Yuba  River  on  the 
north.  The  general  course  of  these  rivers  is  from  northeaat  to  south- 
west, and  through  the  northern  and  central  portion  it  is  partly  divided 
by  the  South  Yuba  River,  which  unites  with  the  Middle  Yuba  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  forms  the  main  river,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Feather  River.  The  western  and  middle  portions  of 
the  county  present  a  pleasing  variety  of  landscapes  in  wooded  hills, 
small  valleys,  or  rolling  uplands,  a  large  part  of  which  is  well  adapted 
to  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. Along  the  extreme  western  boundary  citrus  fruits  grow  to  per- 
fection, as  do  the  olive  and  other  sub-tropical  fruits,  while  through  the 
central  portion,  in  which  are  located  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  at 
an  altitude  of  2,500  feet,  the  Bartlett  pear,  and  other  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  reach  their  best  development  in  flavor,  while  at  an  altitude 
of  3,500  feet,  and  400  feet  farther  up  the  mountain  slopes,  the  apple 
attains  a  superiority  unequaled  by  similar  fruit  raised  at  lower  eleva- 
tions. The  variety  in  soil,  the  difference  in  temperature,  and  accessibil- 
ity of  transportation,  are  encouragements  to  fruit  and  vineyard  culture 
that  are  making  a  valuable  and  profitable  production,  steadily  growing 
in  importance,  and  which  will  in  the  near  future  prove  a  source  of 
considerable  local  wealth. 

With  80  much  variation  in  altitude,  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  there  is 
of  necessity  a  great  difference  in  the  climate  of  the  different  portions  of 
Nevada  County,  and  while  one  section  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  Cali- 
fornia climate,  others  are  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  Eastern  winter. 
At  G-rasB  Valley  the  climate  is  in  all  respects  healthful  and  salubrious. 
Its  elevation  above  the  lowlands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  lifts  it . 
above  malarial  influences,  and  its  middle  and  mountain  sections  are 
inviting  to  those  seeking  health  and  recreation.  The  temperature  is 
comparatively  mild  at  all  seasons.  In  the  summer,  when  the  days  are 
tot  in  the  foothills,  in  the  mountains  the  atmosphere  is  tempered  to 
agreeable  moderation,  while  the  nights,  at  even  the  lowest  altitudes,  are 
always  comfortably  cool. 

There  are  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  when  the  thermometer  marks 
above  85°,  and  in  winter  it  is  seldom  that  the  temperature  goes  below 
the  freezing  point  in  the  middle  section  of  the  county;  but  in  the 
Truekee  Basin,  which  is  east  of  the  Sierra,  it  falls  below  zero,  and 
makes  it  practicable  to  harvest  ice  in  large  quantities,  which,  as  an 
article  of  traffic,  finds  an  extensive  market  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Slimmer  season  is  dry.  Occasionally  showers  fall  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  but  during  the  remainder  of  that  month,  and  through  the 
montt^  of  July,  August,  aud  September,  rain  seldom  falls,  and  usually 
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.„  October  the  showers  are  light.  The  remaining  months  of  the  year 
iamptiae  what  is  known  as  the  rainy  or  winter  season.  In  the  lower 
Shills  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  in  -the  middle  section  attains  but 
;  moderate  depth.  It  does  not  remain  long  on  the  ground,  owing  to  its 
*  Sand  unfrozen  condition.  In  the  higher  mountains  snowfalls  to 
Ssidei'able  depth,  covering  the  summit  ranges,  and  remains  late 
SS  the  following  summer  months;  and  on  the  northern  .side  of  the 
Ser  peaks  snow  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is 
fie  variety  of  climate,  difference  of  elevation  in  the  country,  and  the 
r,  cturesqueness  of  the  landscapes  presented  that  makes  Nevada  County 
narticularly  inviting  as  a  home,  or  attractive  to  the  tourist,  who  always 
retains  a  pleasing  recollection  of  a  visit  to  this  interesting  and  beautiful 

^^^he' rainfall  for  the  season  is  not  often  excessive,  the  average  annual 
nrecipitation  being  about  50  inches;  but  there  are  exceptional  years 
S  which  there  is  a  variation  of  8  or  10  inches  above  or  below  these 
fi"  nres  These  figures  vary,  too,  with  the  altitude,  the  precipitation  of 
the  higher  lands  and  mountains  being  much  heavier  thanm  the  valley 
region  The  annual  rainfall  makes  the  failure  of  crops  an  impossibility, 
and  generous  harvests  are  almost  invariable. 

The  abundance  of  rain  and  the  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains 
afford  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  canals  and  artificial  reservoirs, 
that  can  be  used  eitlier  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  irrigation,  and  for 
the  latter  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing  tor  clover  and  grass  lands 

^'^The'soU  of  Nevada  County,  in  its  analysis,  is  similar  to  that  of  Placer 
County,  and  with  proper  cultivation  is  capable  of_  producing  cereals 
and  fruits  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Wherever  irrigation  has  been 
used,  crops  of  every  character  have  been  raised  m  remarkable  abun- 
danc^.  Around  Nevada  City  and  other  places  where  granite  comes  to 
the  surface,  it  is  decomposed  and  more  or  less  intermingled  with  allu- 
vial soil,  and  is  well  adapted  to  horticultural  pursuits.  Another  variety 
of  soil  is  found  in  the  loam  of  the  hillsides,  w^ich  are  frequently  tinged 
a  dull  red,  and  which  in  its  natural  state  supports  a  thrifty  growth  ol 
chaparral  and  forest  trees.  This  soil  is  free  from  stones  and  easy  of 
tillage  A  third  variety  is  a  mixture  of  rounded  bowlders  and  loose  rock, 
uninvitinE  in  appearance,  but  still  desirable  land.  A  fourth  variety  is 
that  in  which  the  slate  rock  crops  out  along  the  surface,  ofiermg  appar- 
ently no  inducement  to  the  horticulturist,  yet  excellent  results  are 
obtained  from  this,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  flourishing  vineyards  in  the 
Colfax  district.  .  „  .  ,  ■        i 

There  is  an  abundance  of  water  stored  in  artificial  reservoirs  along 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  such  as  no  other  county  equals.  Uri^- 
nally  these  artificial  lakes  and  expensive  ditches  were  constructed  to 
supplv  hydraulic  mines.  The  length  and  capacity  of  the  main  ditches 
connected  with  the  reservoirs,  and  size  of  lakes  of  the  several  corapames, 
are  as  follows: 
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Nameof  Companr- 

Main  BlMhes. 
Miles. 

Capacity, 
laches. 

c. 

157 
80 
163 
223 
160 

3,200 
3,000 
5,800 
7,000 
5,000 

I708.S11 
391^79 
723,342 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

783              24,000 

*4,S23,762 

Prmcip&l  Lakes. 

l/rores. 

Cspsolty. 
Cubie  rett. 

Size  of  Dam, 
In  Feet, 

950 
337 
100 
790 
120 

1,000,000,000 
660,000,000 
1,130,000,000 
1,800,000,000 
300,000,000 

100S420 
64i200 
68x100 

4Oi80 

2,297 

Nevada,  County  holds  a  prominent  position  among  the  fruit-growing 
countieB  of  California,  and  with  her  great  variety  in  soil,  climate,  and 
altitudes  seems  well  adapted  to  nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit.  Orchards 
of  fruit, -nut-bearing  trees,  and  vineyards  of  the  choicest  table,  raisin, 
and  wine  grapes  are  specialties.  It  having  already  been  shown  that 
while  California,  as  a  whole,  beats  the  world  in  this  direction,  these 
foothills  equal  any  other  part  of  California  in  the  quality,  and  in  some 
things,  as  pears  and  winter  apples,  for  special  adaptation  and  regular 
productiveness.  Within  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of  acres  have  been 
planted  in  fruit  trees  and  vineyards,  and  they  all  thrive  well,  Wine 
made  from  grapes  grown  on  Nevada's  foothills  has  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. Table  grapes  are  par  excellent,  and  the  raisin  does  remarkably 
well. 

The  abundant  rainfall  is  especially  propitious  for  the  growth  of  the 
Bartlett  pear,  which  here  reaches  its  perfection  of  growth.  This  fruit 
finds  a  ready  market  in  Eastern  States  and  brings  good  prices.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  have  trees  yield  700  and  800  pounds,  and  they 
uniformly  sell  for  IJ  cents  per  pound,  which  admits  of  big  profit. 

Oranges  grow  well  here.  In  at  least  half  of  the  circuit,  in  all  that 
part  below  the  bench  upon  which  Grass  Valley  is  situated,  in  the  lands 
1,000  to  1,600  feet  above  sea-level,  the  thermal  belt  of  the  foothills,  the 
citrus  fruits  are  at  home. 

Of  course,  any  kind  of  fruits  adapted  to  temperate  zones  flourish  in 
Nevada  County.  The  olive,  fig,  prune,  and  all  kinds  of  berries  are 
numerous. 

Around  Nevada  City  the  soil,  which  yields  so  abundantly  to  the 
miner,  gives  rich  recompense  to  the  horticulturist.  Not  only  are  the 
house  yards  of  town  residents  mainly  devoted  to  the  growing  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  prunes,  berries,  grapes,  and  nuts,  but  the  con- 
tiguous country  is  fast  being  converted  into  a  veritable  garden  by  sturdy 
and  far-sighted  toilers,  whose  orchards  and  vineyards  dot  the  hillsides 
in  every  direction. 

With  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  52  inches,  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  2,600  feet,  a  temperature  that  seldom  if  ever  drops  below  zero  in 
midwinter,  or  rises  more  than  96°  above  that  point  in  summer,  and  with 
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,q.pn  and  rich  soil,  it  is  no  marvel  that  fruit  growing  succeeds  here, 
and  thaUte  income  from  this  source  is  gi-owing  larger  with  each  pass- 

'"We  principal  fruit  sections  of  Nevada  are  Chicago  P^^^b.  Grass  Val- 
,  J  &a  City,  San  Juan,  French  Corral,  Eough  and  Ready,  and 
Shonv  House     The  chief  fruits  grown  in  these  sections  are  apples, 

„,-<i  r-eaches  nlums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  nuts.  ,       ,  ■ 

^'Frompoin  contiguous  to  Railroads  much  of  the  fruit  produced  in 
thfs  cSintv  is  shippSi  direct  to  Eastern  markets.  Next  comes  home 
!nd  W  consumption;  then  the  mining,  grazing,  and  umber  country 
to  the^ast  and  north,  where  no  fruit  is  raised.  Some  winter  apples  are 
'''t:i'^iV7^i:rf:Sp...ni  •.  packed  in  regular  standard  l«xes 
and  crates,  and  for  the  mountains  and  mining  trade  in  all  sorts  of 
mckaees,  as  the  fancy  of  the  seller  may  dictate. 

'^  The  output  of  fruit  in  Nevada  County  for  1891,  together  with  an 
estimate  for  the  present  year,  are  given  below: 


Apricots  -. 
CherrieB  .. 
Peaches. -- 


26,000 

600,000 

4,000 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  there  has  been  a  very  large  falling  of 
in  the  output  of  fruit  for  1892  over  the  season  of  1891.  Peaches  apri- 
cots, plums,  and  cherries  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  a  late  frost  so 
hea;y  as  to  destroy  the  young  leaves  on  the  trees.  Cold  rams  coming 
later  in  the  -o-'"^"  "1""  hurt  the  annles.  Dears,  and  other  varieties  ot 
fruit. 


)  hurt  the  apples,  pears,  and  other  v 


The  prices  paid  for  fruit  in  Nevada  County  this  year  are  a  very 
material  increase  over  those  of  last  season,  the  prices  per  pound  of 
both  seasons  for  various  fruits  being  appended: 


Apples  __.. 
Abncots... 
Cfierrie3._. 
Peaches  --- 
Pears  .  ... 
Plums  __._ 
Almonds  . , 
Walnuts... 


These  prices  are  for  dried  fruit. 

The  .le.  now  planted  to  fruit  in  Nevada  Comity  is  from  1,500  to 
1,600  acres,  o(  which  from  176  to  225  acres  were  planted  during  the 
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Some  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  Nevada  are  those  of  the  Barker  ranch 
owned  by  E.Sherman;  Mr.  William  Towne's  orchard;  the  Butler  ranch' 
owned  by  George  Butler;  the  James  vineyard,  and  that  of  J.  C.  Cole' 
That  owned  by  J,  C,  Cole  was  set  to  apples,  peaches,  and  pears  as  early 
as  1855,  the  stock  being  from  seedlings  procured  from  Marysville. 


ACBBAOE   AND   VARIETY  OF   FSVITB   IN  Ne 

VADA  County. 

Variety.  ' 

A„,1.T,„. 

Beating. 

Beuring. 

Total. 

Plant  of 

300 
10 

226 
45 
249 

13 

14 

105 

4 

60 
28 
16 
10 

100 

20 

407 

5 

iS« 

6 

360 
41 
28 

13 

65 
656 

2 
24 
19 
14 
105 

oi^e:::...::::::::::::::::;:::::::; 

4 

... 

i.m<A 

672;^ 

1,678 

OBANQB  COUNTY. 

Orange  County  is,  next  to  Glenn,  the  youngest  county  of  California, 
having  been  organized  by  the  legislative  session  of  1889,  from  a  por- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north;  on  the  east 
is  San  Bernardino  and  on  the  south  San  Di^o  County,  while  its  entire 
western  border,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  is  skirted  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  area  is  665  square  miles,  or  425,978  acres.  This  is  divided  into 
mountains,  65  square  miles;  foothill,  100  square  miles,  and  valleys,  500 
square  miles. 

The  Santa  Ana  range  of  mountains  is  the  line  between  Orange  and 
San  Bernardino  Counties  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  former  county. 
It  is  also  the  dividing  line  between  Orange  and  San  Diego  Counties  on 
the  east.  This  range  also  sends  up  a  line  of  foothills  westwardly  along 
the  seashore  nearly  half  way  across  the  county.  All  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  county  ia  included  in  the  Santa  Ana  Plain,  or  Valley. 
There  are  also  several  small  vaUeys  among  the  foothills  and  along  the 
mountain  streams.  The  Santa  Ana  Plain  ia  covered  with  rich  loam,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  patches  of  alkali,  is  very  productive  The 
highest  point  of  land  is  what  is  locally  known  as  Saddleback,  or  Santa 
Ana  Peak,  with  an  elevation  of  5,675  feet. 

There  is  an  abundant  water  supply  in  this  county.  The  Santa  Ana 
River  enters  the  county  near  the  northeast  corner,  and  traverses  the 
entire  Santa  Ana  Plain,  flowing  into  Newport  Bay.  Besides  this  stream 
there  is  Santiago  Creek;  also  Aliso,  Trabuca,  Mission  Vieja,  San  Juan, 
and  Coyote  Creeks,  and  other  streams.  The  last-named  creek  forms 
the  houudary  between  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  Counties  on  the  west. 
Apart  from  these  streams  there  are  probably  one  hundred  natural  flow- 
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percolating  tbrougn   """vj/ s'  '    iiev    and,  in  connection  witli  llie 
•r£g'st'X's'?ete™d'''S.  a'SoXiuVe  wite,  needed  to,  irrigating 

«rSJKangeCc,nnt,dc.e„^^^^ 

-  t?:^;dT.Sfp5rn^r.rreKr^^    Lo.  Angeie.  caption, 

of  »60,000  t»  buy  ont  a  private  ""P^.^Cni  ^na  Sver     The  j"hn 
^'S  the  „nit.  do  well  in  0'-i«  P°-|-„2r  tXf  S.el°na°S 

!Si£SSiS^o»^-5SnC»-£ 

''°Srrg'e''aTsMpped  from  here  from  the  last  of  December  nntil 

;TSdtrcrr'e'KitotLiL%Te&* 

riZlpoSionrot  Orange  County  where  apple,  ar^^^^^^^^^ 

»ith  thoso  of  the  Eastern  States  or  Oregon  in  aue.4jvor,  and  appear 
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ance.     The  error  la  partially  excusable,  because  it  ia  only  during  the 
past  few  years  that  much  fruit  besides  oranges  and  grapes  has  " 
grown  here.     Now,  however,  large  orchards  are  annually  being     ' 
to  almost  every  variety  of  fruit  that  is  known. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  Orange  County  are  Westminster,  Gar- 
den Grove,  Anaheim,  Orange,  Santa  Ana,  Fullerton,  Placentia,  and 
Tustin,  and  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  prunes,  and 
walnuts  do  well  in  this  county,  apricots  especially  holding  front  rank, 
with  walnuts  in  the  second  place. 

The  larger  amount  of  the  fruit  produced  in  Orange  County  finds  a 
market  in  the  East,  the  citrus  fruits  and  walnuts  being  shipped  entirely 
out  of  the  county.  The  deciduous  fruits  are  very  largely  disposed  of  ta 
the  fruit-drying  establisments  and  packing  houses,  and  by  them  shipped 
both  dry  and  green  to  the  Eastern  States,  Fullerton  alone  shipped  in 
■  the  season  of  1891,  50  carloads  of  oranges,  1  carload  of  lemons,  and  4 
carloads  of  walnuts. 

Capistrano  reports  6  carloads  of  oranges  shipped  in  1891,  9  carloads 
of  walnuts,  and  about  65  tons  of  other  fruits. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  acreage  of  new  fruit  planted  in 
Orange  County  during  the  present  year,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
which  consists  of  citrus  fruits.  Small  fruits  are  not  grown  to  any  extent, 
but  where  cultivated  give  a  very  large  yield. 

The  crop  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  generally  good,  excepting  for 
prunes  and  other  stone  fruit.  The  walnut  yield  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
average,  and  the  citrus  fruits  are  promising  to  return  more  than  the 
e  yield. 


ACflBASE    AKD    VaEIET1(    OF   >'kI. 

ITS   IK   OlVANGB   (,'OU 

KTY. 

A™,n™„. 

Bearing. 

Be8ri"K, 

TotaL 

Plant  ot 

1892, 

Apple. 

1,112 
33 

1,01S 
30 

i,e&7 

670 

351 
5,286 

1,4S7 
422 
130 

42 
380 
4S 

,8 

12S 
1,492 

70 

''IS 

■•ig 

6 
481 
5,412 

2 
2,592 

160 

42 
3S0 
49 
31 
100 

Nectarine 

131 
133 

101 
103 

Pear 

Z30 
136 

126 

Suts— Almond 

1,138 
30 

1,000 

30 

12,206 

2,968 

15,174 

2,558 
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PLACER  COUNTY. 
3  between  latitude  38°  70'  and  3 


Placer  County  lies  between  latitude  38°  70'  and  39°  30',  Its  direction 
is  northeast  and  southwest,  and  it  is  about  100  miles  long  and  of  varying 
widths,  from  10  to  30  miles,  the  course  and  distance  being  defined  by  the 
course  of  the  rivers  which  define  its  boundaries.  It  extends  from  about 
8  miles  from  the  Sacramento  River  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 


,  X  ■„=  Tnat  above  Auburn,  between  the  Bear  and  American 
Ks  Sie  cJSnty  is  very  'arrow,  being  but  about,  8  miles  across, 
^KveAubur^H  Widens  out  into  the  two  divides  lying  be  ween  the 
i'ar  mJ^er  and  tS  Middle  Fork  of  th^  ^me^can  Kiver.  These  a^ 
,  L4^fl«  the  Dutch  Flat,  or  Railroad  Divide,  and  the  Forest  ii  11 
Se  '^TLe'sSwestern  portion  of  the  county  is  more  regular  m 

i,Jnrthan  the  part  just  described,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  M 
n?Jlo  County  on  the  south  by  Sacramento,  on  the  west  by  Sutter 
Dorado  ^o^incy,  ou  ui  w^yada  County,     Th  s  section  contains 

£tihnCd\gScurtlKrt.Siel  nearly  a  pa«^^^ 

£  southwest  two  third,  being  on  the  plain  proper  and  the  northea.t 

«"^S':ia7llt:r%ti^TAf«t.tr'n.i.e»,or.50^ 

£'ll!£"  Sfe?,;  Thre"nt™;.rt  Tt\'e% 
te  weTeitend  ng  from  an  altitnde  on  the  plains  in  the  western 
'portion  of  tS»un?yot  some  40  feet  to  oyer  7  000  feet  -  ■'»  -••»™ 
C  dary  hne,  embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  climate  inom  m  the 

E:-ofis:t's^st?^'SrsisSni^^| 

E^»»e--^^»-"-^^^^^^^^^ 
^:ts::'t^e"-SiS^':.s'ii^Lf^rastt£S:i 

'TXt.1rJelt:etr:SrAla=oardc.nh^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  endless  variety  to  be  found  within  the  borders  of  this  single  county, 
rtich  rivals  Florida  in  the  quality  of  its  oranges,  excels  New  Jersey  in 
;tcheriu.l,  the  New  E^nglan^  states  in  it,  granite  quarries,  and 
compares  favorably  with  Maine  in  the  quality  of  its  lumber 

From  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  feet  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ams  snow  falls  in  th,  winter  season,  1  ght  at  the  1™«  f  8«  of  *he  hne 
and  increasing  in  depth  as  it  ascends  the  ^J?™-  Her,  is  a  strip  ol 
territory  from  the  snow  line  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  wBere 
tte  sSfinT,  not  greater  than^n  New  England,  -J  "here  te  «nto 
temperature  is  much  higher.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 

At  Auburn,  the  county  seat,  the  average  temperature  f»L»"°^"» 
46,2°i  for  spring  it  is  56.4°;  summer,  74  3°;  autumn,  61  7  The  yeariy 
mean  of  the  maximum  temperature  at  Auburn  i,  88.17  ,  at  Collax, 

%Te\t.»g?».u1if  rainfall  at  Colfa.  is  about  46  inches,  and  at 

%t'°ii':,- £e  wst'eTn'tr  valley  portion  of  Placer  County  around 

S:°;s"rirsl?nirg,rsrr„to^vX.^^^^^^^ 

Kp  eS  to  "the  gtowft  of  grail  Over  30,000  --=  "  »™™"J 
devSted  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  hay.  The  low  '<•»* '"j  °»;«f  ° 
Lincoln  are  excellent  for  the  grape,  and  many  new  vineyards  are  spring 
ing  up  in  that  locality.     They  produce  table  grapes,  wine,  and  raisins 

"'SYdUttl'valley  lands  is  mostly  a  red  loam,  mixed  with  consid- 
erable clay  in  spots;  that  of  the  foothills  i,  a  j^Uj  rod  loaB,  m 
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places  light  and  sandy,  and  is  excellent  for  the  production  of  fruitg. 
Farther  up  the  soil  changes  to  a  red  character  with  a  slate  bedroci.  This 
too,  is  very  fertile.  The  agricultural  region  includes  the  valley  and  foot- 
hill lands  all  the  way  frorn  the  western  boundary  of  the  county  to  an 
elevation  above  Colfax.  The  foothills  everywhere  possess  a  soil  which 
only  needs  cultivation.  The  granite  soils  around  Newcastle  are  com- 
posed largely  of  clay,  aand,  soda,  potash,  lime,  phosphorus,  iron,  and 
magnesia.  The  constant, decomposition  that  is  going  on  appears  to  be 
of  nearly  endless  duration,  and  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  render  the  soil 
almost  inexhaustible.     Artificial  fertilization  is  entirely  unnecessary, 

S'or  an  irrigation  water  supply  Placer  has  three  sources — the  Yuba, 
Bear,  and  American  Rivers.  Including  its  branches,  the  Bear  River 
irrigation  ditch  is  2CK)  miles  in  length.  This  system  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  South  Yuba  Water  Company,  who  have  increased  its  capacity 
and  bring  water  from  the  Yuba  River,  so  that  abundance  of  water  is 
assured.  There  are  several  other  canals  originally  built  for  mining  but 
now  used  for  irrigation. 

Placer  County  holds  a  foremost  position  among  the  fruit  counties  of 
the  State,  being  the  most  easterly  of  the  counties  of  California.  With 
the  Central  Paciiic  Railroad  running  the  entire  length  of  her  territory, 
she  is  one  day  nearer  the  Eastern  market  than  any  other  part  of  the 
State,  a  very  large  item  in  the  shipping  of  green  fruit  to  market.  In 
her  thermal  belt  fruit  ripens  earlier  than  in  most  other  places  in  the 
State,  another  large  advantage  to  her.  There  is  hardly  any  fruit  in  the 
entire  range  of  production  that  will  not  grow  in  some  portions  of  Placer. 
Pears,  plums,  prunes,  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  persimmons,  pomegran- 
ates, quinces,  and  figs  all  do  well.  Peaches  have  been  grown  to  some 
extent  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  in  all  that  period  a  failure  of 
a  crop  has  been  unknown.  Some  fine  oranges  have  been  produced,  and 
Placer  holds  a  position  beside  Butte  in  the  northern  citrus  belt.  In  the 
production  of  small  fruits,  berries,  and  table  grapes.  Placer  holds  a  fore- 
most place. 

The  granitic  belt  from  Eocklin  to  Newcastle  is  one  of  the  foremost 
fruit  districts  of  California.  Its  rolling  lands  are  covered  with  orchards 
and  vineyards.  The  chief  fruits  are  the  cherry,  fig,  nectarine,  peach, 
olive,  and  orange,  in  all  of  which  it  excels.  No  other  section  produces 
earlier  fruits,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
Placer  County  has  shipped  about  one  seventh  of  all  the  green  deciduous 
fruit  sent  East  from  California. 

There  are  large  shipping  houses  at  Loomis,  Penryn,  Newcastle,  Auburn, 
and  Colfax.  Newcastle  does  the  heaviest  forwarding  business,  and  the 
total  shipments  from  the  county  have  increased  from  C,000,000  pounds 
in  1S86  to  7,459,688  pounds  in  1887,  12,000,000  pounds  in  1888,  and 
about  the  same  proportionate  increase  for  1889  and  1890. 

The  decomposed  granite  soil  of  the  fruit  belt  jnst  mentioned  requires 
plenty  of  irrigation  for  the  best  development  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  water  is  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  Bear  River  Ditch,  owned  by 
the  South  Yuba  Water  Company.  The  main  line  of  this  ditch  is  60 
miles  long,  and  its  branches  give  the  farmers  of  Placer  a  total  of  over 
100  miles  of  ditches  for  irrigating  purposes.  This  service  will  be  in- 
creased next  year  by  the  continuation  of  an  old  mining  ditch,  which 
now  ends  at  Gold  Run,  to  a  point  below  Colfax,  where  the  present  Bear 
River  Ditch  comes  out  on  the  divide  above  Auburn.     This  new  ditch 
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-.1  (,„ve  a  caoacitv  of  5,000  inches,  and  the  same  company  will  also 
i'rnew  stS^eser'voir  above  Bear  Valley,  in  Nevada  County,  to 

«"&?^?C?uZtl  ^ri-g^^^^^^^  of  P-^»^-'  Bartlett  pears, 

Placer  ^"'^M /'  ^,  J,  ^  These  are  the  chief  fruits  produced  here, 

tu^hn'ea   y  thfwTo;  rlngfof  tLperate  and  semi-tropical  fruits 

although  nearly  ui  e  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^  g^een  to 

ITS  rrierS^liP^J^lopl^se.  a^ong  the  entire  1-gthf  Placer, 
^u-1^1«Nbe  nearest  fruit  section  in  California  to  Nevada  and  the  East, 
f '.^■esult  fmit  f?oS  this  county  reaches  market  much  earlier  and  in 
As  a  i^^"^>';"'\?'  '  it  ^  from  more  remote  counties.  There  are  no 
''ISnri^uSs  or  dri  rs  r/re^^^^  entire  crop  may  be  said  to  reach 
P^ieTieer  For  shipment,  pears  are  packed  in  40-pound  boxes, 
^e^^es  fn  20  pound  boxers,  plum^  and  table  grapes  in  20-pound  crates, 

^tfrraTdleacSr^re^^^^^^^^^^^ 

with  paper  between  the  layers,  and  cherries  and  grapes  loose  in  the 

''The  total  output  of  fruit  from  Placer  County  for  1891,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  1892,  is  presented  below: 


Cherries 
Peaches. 


Apricota  and  nectarines 

Apples  and  roiacellanaous- - 
Phims ---- 


11,000,000 
3,BOO,000 
500,000 


3,700,000 
2,000,000- 
400,000 


'S  S"  St  :Sonto?  SL'cS°S  U.e  fruit,  to  wHoh  t.e,  a„ 
esoedallv  Buited  .re  as  given  below;  Loomis,  peaolies,  figs,  and  giaE«8, 
Pe';"n^^'peacrs,'pears,1,lun.s,  "1  e'»E-»i  '''""'tfd^eSt-'faE' 
plnms,  denies,  and  grapes;  Auburn,  pears,  grapes,  and peaelies,  boUax. 

pears  and  grapes. 
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AcaT;AGE  AKD    VARIETY   OF   FbT!ITS   IN   PtSCBft  COONTV. 


Acres  In  Trees. 

Bearing. 

Noil- 

Total 

"!^.<" 

202 

197 
65 
64 
1,951 
10 
127 
499 
211 

130 
186 
76 
37 
355 
1,670 

102 
670 
165 
5 
220 
43 
16 

272 

•■i 

229 
1,069 
376 
6 
273 

22 
128 
1,174 

30 
122 
29 

53 

28 

7 

123 

1,174 

51 

Walnut  ._  

Raisins 

SmaU  fruits 

4,826 

3,576 

8,402 

856 

PLUMAS  OOtTNTY. 

Plumaa  is  a  mountain  county,  and  much  of  what  has  been  said  in 
describing  El  Doi-ado,  Alpine,  and  Placer  Counties  is  applicable  to 
Plumas.  Mountain  chains  define  its  limits  on  several  sidea,  it«  bound- 
ing counties  being,  on  the  north  Shasta  and  Lassen,  on  the  east  Lassen, 
on  the  south  Sierra  and  Butte,  and  on  the  west  Butte  and  Tehama. 

This  county  extends  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  75  miles  from  east  to  west,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,  having  Lassen 
Peak,  with  an  elevationof  10,577 feet  (Whitney),  on  its  northern  border, 
and  Pilot  Peak,  7,605  feet,  and  Spanish  Peak  within  its  boundaries. 
Between  the  parallel  ridges  and  spurs  of  the  mountain  range  there  are 
some  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Feather  River  and  its 
tributaries,  with  their  deep  canons  that  have  cut  down  in  places 
to  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet,  afford  drainage  to  the  county  into 
the  Sacramento  River.  It  has  less  plain  land  than  the  counties  lying 
to  the  south;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Plumas  County  differs  from  the 
counties  lying  to  the  south  of  it  in  contour,  the  surface  being  more  of  a 
rolling  character.  A  greatdeal  of  rich  valley  land  is  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  husbandman.  There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  those  valleys,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  alluvial  deposits 
carried  down  by  the  melting  snows  and  the  rains  of  centuries  from  the 
overhanging  Sierra.  Still,  much  of  Plumas  is  up  among  the  mountains, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Some  of  its  scenery  is 
among  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  in  the  State,  snow  covering  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  their  slopes  being  clothed  with  magnificent 
forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  oak  trees,  and  high  ridges  alternating  with  abrupt 
chasms  and  deep  cafions,  through  which  tumble  running  streams.  There 
are  grassy  valleys  of  considerable  extent  throughout  the  county,  which 
are  cultivated  by  agriculturists,  among  them  being  Big  Meadows, 
Mountain  Meadows,  Indian,  Genesee,  American,  Beckwith.  Butte,  and 
Meadow  Valleys.     Big  Meadow  Valley,  15  miles  long  by  4  miles  wide,  is 
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...  l.rcest  Of  these  mountain  valleys,  and  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  l"£'\2'Xwa  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  also  to  several  smaller 
*Tvs  also  culSS,  the  whole  constituting  a  plateau  highup  m  the 
valleys  also  cult  vai^  being  4,500  feet,  Indian  Valley,  an  important 
""TSSerous  district,  is  11  miles  in  length  by  2  miles  in  width, 
and  P^°^P^™,'j'  being  the  same  size.  Both  connect  with  smaller  val- 
^'^"Vd  suDOort  sevefaUmall  towns,  as  well  as  the  farms  scattered  over 
leys.and  support  several  an  ,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  timbered, 

S^co"ttrn\n^JrU'orag^Stu?al  and  grazing  lands  sufficient  for  the 
,„pport  of  ™;y Jhojan^jJ  people.  .^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

MouSf  andTi  the  Ete  peculLr  to  that  section.  In  the  higher 
^SS  are  iSig,  coW  Printers,  with  heavy  snowfal  s  and  zero  weather^ 
f  the  valleys  the  winters  are  much  less  severe,  being  only  moderately 

if  TheTummers  are  perfect.  Intense  hot  weather  is  unknown  even 
'^  L  lower  vSlTys  Thfrainfall  will  average  about  40  inches  annually. 
^"  wLt  S^fatS  iB  needed  Plumas  has  abundant  water  for  the  work 

wnere  iirigau  ravine,  and  streams  take  their 

^^'r^tCilh  every  ^  iniportant  branches  of  the  Feather 

course  ^^'^'^.'^Sf,  ?™2,ntv  The  valleys  are  well  watered,  but  generally 
fXrPuiflunTaS  springs  aJstreams  abound,  and  are  found 
veryTesirable  for  dairying'and  general  f-™-f.^  J^^j/ ^^^/^^S 
ranches  are  irrigated  from  mountain  streams.  Round  Valley  reservoir 
cover-  Iboutl,(WO  acres,  and  supplies  water  for  mines  and  for  irrigating 

%any^art''1f  nlmi'county^    especially  adapted  to  deciduous 

"The  berrr  and  small  fruit  family  i»  exceedingly  prolific.  UurrantB 
g„os*e^?re.?^bUckLrie»,  .a,pb,,/e..  and  Btraw^^^^^^^ 
Siofusion  aid  perfection;  so  miioli  so,  that  tons  of  them  annually  go 
to  waste  for  the  want  of  M  exterior  marlet.  A  tew  square  rods  on  the 
HunfagtorranS,,  near  TaylorsviUe,  P"<i°-'i '».  "'"i /!". *»,X 
mous  qSantity  of  300  bushels  of  luscious  strawherries,  ei.ch  as  only  the 
shelved  vale's  in  the  mountain,  can  produ^^^^ 

tr;rodrr'W%XSntr?rLwhich^ouldheatleas^^^^ 
On  the  Williams  ranch,  near  Greenville,  a  similar  result  has  Been 
^com^lireJ™  he"  y  culture.  In  the  former  -f  tk»  iJ°™Vem 
literally  red  with  thejuicy  titbits.  >"'J  K^'P^'"" '?"",ni°rtrato 
went  to  waste.  But  this  exuberance  of  '•"?  '™^'S';,°t\Se„^^^^^^^ 
what  hundreds  of  similar  places  tributary  to  the  ™«°t"'»  '''"'f "  ™ 
do,  both  in  small  fruits  and  the  standard  large  '™f ,.  ^1°  S'','" 
vales  lying  at  the  base  of  mountain  slopes  [""'"S  .'».  t^=  »°"?i;  ""' 
which  dopes  these  sheltered  places  receive,  by  radia  on  •'  "sj^^^jte 
heat  absorbed  during  the  day,  all  the  common  '"fj™"'' '"Xjrare 
in  great  abundance  and  of  the  most  excellent  A™';  J^"""^  Shoo  Fh- 
the  Boyle  ranch  in  American  Valley,  the  Martin  ranch  at  S=hoo  Ji  , 
andthjFlouruo,  ranch  in  Geuesee  ™  «?■  »ta«'  P^/""' 'X  "»^^^^^ 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  boxes  of  the  very  *™'  Jfto  3  centi 
lieaches,  plums,  prunes,  nectarines,  quinces,  etc.,  yf^Jy.  »'  ^  '»  ^  cent, 
Tpound     The  Floiirnoy  place,  from  220  trees,  yields  this  year  2,600 
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boxes  of  apples,  worth  $1  a  box  in  the  orchard.  These  instances  agaia 
only  illustrate  what  can  be  done  in  many  similarly  covered  mountain 
niches  and  gorges  in  the  matter  of  fruit  culture,  although  Plumas 
County  is  not  considered  a  fruit  county.  We  have  mentioned  this  smali 
industry  of  2,000  trees,  reported  within  the  small  territory  traversed,  to 
show  the  folly  of  the  mossback  and  constitutional  pessimists  who  are 
ready  to  depreciate  the  resources  of  the  county.  But  the  want  of  an 
exterior  market  keeps  the  possibilities  of  many  of  her  industries  in 
abeyance," 

In  Plumas  County  there  are  very  few  orchards  of  any  extent,  and  no 
planting  has  been  done  for  many  years.  This  is  essentially  a  mining 
county,  and,  with  the  decadence  of  the  mining  industry,  what  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  orchard  work  has  been  practically  discontinued.  A 
few  small  family  orchards  are  found  in  the  county,  but  very  little  fruit 
is  grown  for  market,  and  none  at  all  for  export.  That  grown,  over  the 
quantity  used  in  family  consumption,  is  sold  in  the  local  market  and  to 
miners. 

The  fruits  that  thrive  there  are  apples  chiefly,  also  pears,  cherries,  and, 
in  some  favored  localities,  peaches  and  plums.  The  localities  where  fruit 
is  grown  are  the  American  Valley,  Indian  Valley,  and  Feather  River  at 
Rich  Bar.  At  the  last  named  point  the  finest  fruit  grown  in  the  county 
is  produced.  Fruit  has  been  grown  in  Plumas  from  a  very  early  period, 
a  number  of  small  orchards  having  been  planted  during  the  early  min- 
ing days  of  1856  to  1860. 

Plumas  has  no  railroad  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and 
while  the  smaller  fruits  and  berries  and  the  hardier  varieties  of  tree 
fruit  would  do  well  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  the  lack  of  means  of 
transportation  renders  fruit  growing  impracticable. 

One  of  the  principal  orchards  of  the  county  is  that  of  Robert  Martin, 
at  Shoo  Fly.  He  has  some  5  to  8  acres  in  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
and  cherries,  the  product  of  which  he  disposes  of  to  the  towns  and  mines 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  output  of  fruit  in  Plumas  will  be  very  light  for  the  present  season, 
apples  and  pears  not  averaging  over  half  the  usual  crop,  and  other  fruits 
failing  below  the  usual  average. 

Irrigation  is  resorted  to  on  a  very  small  scale;  a  few  farmers  living  on 
the  mountain  streams  divert  a  little  water  to  their  land,  but  there  is  no 
systematic  irrigating  done. 

The  principal  ditches  of  this  county  are  used  for  mining  purposes, 
and  aggregate  some  40  miles  in  length,  with  a  valuation  of  $7,000. 
The  irrigation  ditches  will  aggregate  18  miles,  with  an  assessed  value 
of  in, 450. 

Variety  of  FiiriTS  is  PtrMAK  C'ockty. 


.....T.ee. 

Bea 

ng. 

eSq     i 

Total. 

50 
2 
3 

4 

lol 

60 

76 

10  1 
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SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

s.rrMienlo  County,  one  of  the  foremost  counties  of  the  State,  and 

,  !!  I  tarticnltoral  point  of  view  (ftf  foremost  county,  is  v.itnilly  the 

from  a  '?'?"',     ^'^^^jV.onil  center  of  the  State,  for  while  it  is  north  of 

fSffineof~esfato°ll1iefdlee^ 

'.riuit  and  productive  counties  of  California.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
"'"^hW  Placer  and  Sutter,  on  the  east  by  El  Dorado  and  Amador,  on 
north  •>?  ™" 'T„°;„  ;„d  „„  the  west  by  Yolo  and  Solano  Coun- 
S.'lis.^reai  968  s',°^are  miles,  or  640,0&  acres,  all  of  which  i, 

f'¥htSte"n  boundary  of  the  county  for  over  60  miles  is  the  Sacra- 
,1  K?ver  the  ireat  iavigable  waterway  of  the  State,  and  the  south- 
menw  ^'™'' ^f, R X^mne  River.  The  American  Kiver  traverses 
Z  co°"ntv  K  east  to  w"t  near  the  northern  line,  and  the  Oosumnes 
River  croKc"  from  northeast  to  southwest.  There  is  no  moun  ain 
ted  in  The  eounty,  most  of  it  being  almost  flat  or  gently  rolhuBvaley 
lana  in.jno  "^  altitude  of  from  30  to  75  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the 
Sme  eastern  Pt,  of  .reounty  the  rolling  foothill,  of  the  Sierra 
Kevada  commence,  but  the  highest  altitude  m  the  county  will  not 

^tc'lSc  orSacfametto  County  is  that  of  the  ««  Por'i-  »' 
California  which  has  made  the  State  famous,  and  of  which  the  ordinary 
Calfoman  thinks  little  and  speaks  less.  The  figures  here  given  of 
,  „„!r^tnVe  ete  are  from  the  official  records  of  the  Signal  Service, 
S  hX;  Jam's.  A.  Bar"  ick,  of  Sacramento,  Observer  of  the  Weather 
toreannd  Director  of  the  State  Weather  Service  The  average  rain- 
MUs  20  inches   and  there  has  never  been  a  failure  of  crops  m  the 

"■^SrrriirJ™:;£Sui';;ia:u,:Xdwi5;2 

S  "oTs  rtiLes  an  n  the  month  of  December,  the  lowest  being 
S=abo;e=^.e".  "oltaing  is  the  record  for  December,  1891,  and  the 
first  three  months  of  1892:  


Lowest  reacbei 

Highest  reached 

Mean  for  month 


The  mean  temperature  at  Sacramento  for  years  past  is  .6»-5".  The 
ineaiitemoerature  for  March,  1892,  as  given  by  Signal  Service  Observer 
Bar"ek  Sas55.9«.  The  highest  and  lowest  ttrnperature  for  the  same 
month  was  78°  on  the  7th,  9th,  and  10th,  and  3;°  on  the  28th.  Ihe 
S.ll°3.02  inches;  cle.r'days,  17;  fair  days,  8,  and  cloudy  days,  6. 
The  average  temperature  for  March  for  forty  years  has  been  64,9  . 
The  sumnfr  months  are  warm,  the  highest  reached  last  year  being 
104°.  STs  dry  heat,  however,  bodily  evaporation  and  radiation  being 
free,  and  ™rk  is  never  stopped  in  the  harvest  fields  or  orchards.  In 
ten 'years  past  there  have  been  but  nine  nights  '*»  the  hermometer 
went  above  70°.  She  has  an  average  in  the  year  of  244  cloudless  and 
76  fair  days.    The  first  fruit  blossoms   have   shoa*  m   Saoraiminto 

uiyitizodbyLjOOsle 
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County  during  the  past  twenty  years  as  early  as  January  20th,  and  as 
late  aa  February  29th.  Laat  killing  frosts  in  the  same  period  have 
ranged  from  January  9th  to  April  6th. 

The  soil  of  Sacramento  County  may  be  divided  into  three  general 


First — The  river  bottoms,  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  and  of  this  soil 
there  is  a  very  large  acreage  along  the  various  rivers  of  the  county. 

Second — A  higher  bottom,  left  by  ancient  waterways,  the  soil  being 
a  deep,  sandy  loam. 

Third — The  red  soil  of  the  plains  and  lower  foothills. 

All  of  these  soils  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  best  paying  crops  in 
fruit  and  produce.  The  lands  close  to  transportation  are  all  under 
cultivation,  but  by  going  into  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
county  several  hundred  thousand  acres  can  be  found  which  are  prac- 
tically unoccupied,  and  may  be  bought  at  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre. 

Along -the  lower  Sacramento  River  there  are  several  large  islands, 
bordered  by  sloughs  and  arms  of  the  river,  which  contain  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  valuable  soil  in  the  world.  Moat  of  these  islands 
have  been  effectually  leveed  and  reclaimed,  and  in  the  coming  years  will 
become  the  garden  spot  of  the  coast.  Grand  Island,  which  is  now 
thoroughly  reclaimed,  contains  some  18,000  acres,  every  foot  of  which 
is  capable  of  producing  several  crops  per  year  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Some  of  the  finest  pear  orchards  in  the  State  are  on  these 
river  islands.  The  best  lands  are  those  which  lie  along  the  river  banks. 
These  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
yield  almost  fabulous  crops. 

No  other  county  in  the  State  Has  such  facilities  for  irrigating  as 
Sacramento,  though  they  have  not  been  fully  developed.  She  has  an 
unlimited  water  supply  in  her  various  waterways,  and  land  of  gentle 
grade  that  is  easily  irrigated.  Her  bottom  lands  need  no  irrigation, 
save  for  garden  truck,  and  for  such  use  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  river 
if  convenient.  All  over  her  plain  land,  surface  water  is  found  at  from 
4  to  30  feet,  and  raised  by  centrifugal  pumps  for  irrigating  purposes. 
The  Folsom  Water  Power  Company  has  already  all  surveys  made  for  a 
system  of  canals  and  ditches  covering  about  300,000  acres  of  the  best 
lands,  the  water  to  be  taken  out  on  both  sides  of  the  American  River  at 
the  company's  dam,  above  Folsom.  The  most  perfect  system  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  is  that  of  the 
Orange  Vale  Colony,  which  irrigates  3,200  acres  of  rolling  orchard  and 
vineyard  land  by  means  of  water  carried  under  pressure  in  underground 
steel  pipes  of  from  26  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  water  is 
distributed  in  furrows  from  the  highest  point  of  each  10-acre  tract,  the 
furrows  being  cultivated  in  the  next  day,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  by 
evaporation  and  no  menace  to  health  from  open  ditches. 

The  follo^ving  article  on  fruit  production  in  Sacramento  County  is 
from  the  pen  of  P.  E.  Piatt,  President  of  the  Sacramento  City  Board  of 
Trade.  He  is  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes: 

"  Sacramento  County  may  properly  be  called  the  grand  center  or 
headquarters  of  the  California  green  irnit  business,  so  far  as  the  East- 
ern shipments  of  this  leading  production  of  the  State  are  concerned. 
The  business  commenced  about  twenty  years  ago  at  Sacramento  in  a 
small  way,  and  has  steadilj'  increased  until  the  fruit  shipments  from 


peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
Land  values  in  Sacramento  County 
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.his  Doint  now  constitute  about  the  heaviest  item  ot'^ exportation  from 
J^i  late  As  will  be  seen  bv  a  glance  at  the  map,  Sacramento  is  geo- 
^rauhSly  located  in  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  State,  Its  position 
^n  the  DriJcipal  line  of  railroad  makes  it  the  natural  point  from  which 
Pastern  shipments  originate.  It  is  also  a  railroad  center,  and  every 
wdinK  fruit-gromng  district  is  directly  tributary.  A  1  the  leading  fruit- 
htoing  institutions  in  the  country  have  their  headquarters  at  Sacra- 
2to  It  is  not  particularly  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out 
Se  commercial  advantages  of  this  ^^i^S:.  ^ut  mcidentally  these  are 
vortbV  of  note,  and  especially  so  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Sac- 
amento  combines  with  these  commercial  acihties  the  further  advantage 
,f  being  the  center  of  a  remarkably  productive  fruit  section.  It  is  of 
this  latter  feature  that  I  propose  to  speak  at  this  time. 
'  i'sacramento  County  contains  620,000  acres  of  land,  nearly  every 
acre  of  which  can  be  profitably  cultivated.  There  are  four  distinct 
varieties  of  soil:  First  in  value  being  the  rich  sediment  soil  of  the  river 
bottoms:  next,  a  deep,  sandy  loam  constituting  what  may  be  called  a 
second  bottom;  third,  a  shallower  soil  of  the  plains;  and  fourth,  the 
Shill  laud,  which  is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  in  inany  cases  being  formed 
o^decomposed  granite.  These  various  descriprions  are  of  course  of 
different  values,  but  each 

some  varietv  of  fruit  or  vetw.*., —     — --  - 

Surlily  vary  from  say  »30  to  *500  per  acre  tor  unimproved  property. 
To  »me  the  Utter  price  may  seem  high,  and  yet  land  at  »600  per  acre 
i'  frequently  found  to  be  a  most  profitable  investment.  It  ,s  truly  .ur- 
pr  sing  the  amount  of  product  that  can  be  taken  from  a  single  acre  of 
Sur  best  land.  The  writer  has  in  mind  an  acre  of  cherry  trees  grown 
on  the  variety  of  land  above  described  as  second  bottom  which  last 
yea.  produced  a  net  income  of  nearly  »1,600,  while  B.rtlett  pears  have 
frequently  produced  from  »600  to  $800  per  acre  net  to  the  producer  m 

'  "Thsrof  the  products  or  principal  productions  of  Sacramento 
County  would  be  a  very  long  one.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  no  spot  on  earth  where  a  greater  variety  of  products  can  be  grown 
01  where  crops  are  surer  than  in  Sacramento  County.  In  this  article  I 
will  only  speak  of  a  few  of  the  leading  kinds.  It  is  possible  for  the 
fruit  grower  here  to  gather  some  kind  of  fruit  every  day  in  the  year. 
During  the  wint«r  months  pomegranates,  persimmons,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  olives  mature.  The  foothill  district  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oranges  and  olives.  The  most  notable  demonstration  of  this 
tact  may  be  found  in  a  colony  near  Folsom.  Several  thousand  acres 
are  being  planted  in  this  colony,  which  has  been  in  course  of  develop- 
ment for  three  or  four  years  past.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  consid- 
ered well  worthy  of  note  that  oranges  ripen  m  this  part  ot  the  btate 
much  earlier  than  they  do  south,  which  I  think  may  be  accounted  for 
by  reason  ot  its  sheltered  inland  position,  keeping  it  free  from  the  inllu- 
ence  of  cold  ocean  trade  winds  during  the  ripening  months  ot  October 
and  November.  This  tact  of  early  ripening  of  oranges  makes  the 
industry  vastly  more  profitable,  as  the  fruit  is  ready  tor  market  before 
the  hoUday  season,  and  long  before  the  heavy  Florida  crop  comes  into 
competition.  It  has  been  a  common  thing  for  oranges  grown  in  this 
section  to  sell  at  from  »3  to  »5  pet  boj,  and  they  have  never  sold  below 
•3.    I  am  told  that  orange  growing  is  profitable  at  60  cents  per  box. 
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These  figures  carry  their  own  inference.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
quality  of  citrus  fruits  produced  here  is  not  excelled  in  any  section  of 
the  country;  bright,  solid,  heavy,  juicy  fruit,  of  good  flavor,  ia  what  the 
market  demands,  and  all  these  essentials  are  found  in  Sacramento- 
grown  oranges. 

"Not  all  land  in  California,  by  any  means,  is  adapted  to  growing 
oranges.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  in  favored  spots,  in  any  part  of 
the  State,  that  the  best  results  can  be  had.  The  foothill  districts  of 
Sacramento,  Placer,  and  Butte  Counties  show  many  such  locations,  and 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years  a  very  large  acreage  has  been  planted 
to  lemons  and  oranges. 

"I  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  what  may  be  called  spring 
fruits.  These  embrace  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  cher- 
ries. Every  acre  of  arable  land  in  Sacramento  County  will  grow  the 
finest  strawberries.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  when  properly  and  intelli- 
gently handled.  The  only  drawback  seems  to  be  that  occasionally  late 
rains  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  occur,  and  seem  to  injure 
the  fruit  when  it  is  ripening.  These  occurrences  are  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  I  think  it  is  true  that  strawberries  grown  in  Sacramento 
County  are  of  better  keeping  quality  than  those  grown  anywhere  else 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are,  when  properly  handled,  easily  trans- 
ported to  points  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri  River,  and  there  is  an 
unlimited  demand  for  them  up  to  the  time  when  the  same  fruit  matures 
in  the  East.  This  generally  gives  the  entire  months  of  April  and  May 
for  a  clear  market  to  the  Sacramento  producer. 

"Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  not  grown  so  extensively  as  thej 
might  be.  The  former  is  a  very  profitable  crop;  the  latter  not  so  much 
so.  Cherries  should  be  planted  much  more  extensively  than  they  are; 
still  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  good  many  large  orchards  in  this  county, 
and  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  universally  very  profitable. 
The  writer  is  interested  in  an  orchard  of  cherries  located  just  east  of  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  from  which  twenty  boxes  per  tree  have  been  picked, 
and  sold  at  an  average  of  over  $1  per  box,  the  trees  being  only  six  years 
old.  Cherry  culture  should  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  callings  any 
one  could  follow.  The  fruit  ripens  here  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  early  May,  and  ia  of  such  quality  that  with  the  recently  improved 
transportation  facilities,  it  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  or  any  other 
Eastern  city  in  prime  condition,  and  long  before  similar  fruit  can  be 
had  from  any  other  section  in  the  country.  Following  the  early  spring 
fruits,  other  varieties  come  in  rapid  succession,  such  as  apples,  apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  pears,  and  grapes.  These  of  course  are 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  varieties,  but  I  think  the  Sacramento 
fruit  grower  has  demonstrated  the  fact  by  much  experimenting  in  the 
past,  that  more  money  can  be  made  from  a  limited  number  of  varieties 
than  by  producing  a  great  many  kinds.  In  apples,  the  Red  Astrachan, 
Early  Alexander,  and  White  Astrachan  have  been  found  to  be  most 
profitable.  I  think  all  these  mature  in  Sacramento  County  earlier  than 
they  do  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  consequently  earlier  than 
they  do  in  any  other  fruit- producing  section  of  the  Unil«d  States;  the 
result  is  that  they  can  be  marketed  to  advantage  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  at  points  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  It  would 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  advisable  to  plant  late  varieties  of  apples  here, 
as  they  do  much  better  in  the  foothill  and  mountain  districts.     The 
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„w^t  is  not  a  favorite  fruit  for  the  table  in  the  East  except  in  a  pre- 
SS  form.  Still,  a  limited  quantity  of  them  find  their  ^'^y  East  to 
rantase;  but  dried  and  canned  they  have  always  been  profitable.  The 
'.uS  vaneties  are  grown  and  are  remarkably  prolific,  especially  on  the 
"!^^ento  and   American  Rivers.     I  venture  the  opinion  that  this 


^^»1  h-in  tSoueh  thrpeach  orchards  of  this  county  during  the  months 
o?  May,  June,  fnd  July  would  open  the  eyes  of  any  one  not  familiar 
iith  what  can  be  done  in  this  favored  section.     The  foothill  peaches  are 

he  finest  in  appearance  and  flavor;  but  I  think  the  peach  grow  finds 
more  nrofit  in  the  deep  sediment  lands  of  the  river  bottoms,  by  reason 
If  the  greater  productiveness.  I  have  never  known  a  failure  of  the 
oeach  crop  in  this  county,  and  have  never  seen  the  time  when  growers 
could  not  dispose  of  their  crop  to  good  advantage. 

^  Plnma  and  prunes  are  next  in  importance.  Both  of  these  grow  to 
great  perfection.  I  think  the  largest  and  finest  prunes  I  ever  saw  were 
Irovm  on  the  American  River.  Many  years  ago,  Hon.  Joseph  Boutier, 
one  of  California's  best  horticulturists,  drew  attention  to  what  could  be 
done  in  the  culture  of  the  prune.  Many  others  have  followed  his 
example,  and  yet  there  is  room  for  great  development  m  this  line, 
especially  along  the  line  of  the  American  River,  where  a  large  tract  of 

^"^ ''TheS*!Sthorities  are  now  agreed  that  the  California  Petite  prune 
must  soon  drive  out  the  imported  article,  and  then  our  State  will  enjoy 
the  entire  trade  of  the  United  States,  It  has  certemly  been  sufficiently 
profitable  up  to  this  time,  and  no  fear  of  overproduction  need  be  enter- 
tained. American  River  prunes  have  always  sold  at  from  6  to  10  cents 
iier  pound.     I  am  told  that  the  product  would  be  profitable  at  3^  cents. 

"A  great  manv  varieties  of  plums  are  grown,  among  them  being  the 
celebrlted  Tragedy  prune,  the  earliest  grown  in  America  of  a  large  size. 
These  originated  in  Sacramento  County.  They  are  shipped  East  every 
vear,  and  realize  fabulous  prices.  A  good  many  have  been  planted  out 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  naturally  when  production  is  largely 
increased  prices  will  diminish,  but  I  think  they  will  always  be  profit- 
able. Shipments  of  plums  continue  during  the  months  of  June  and 
Julv  on  a  very  heavy  scale.  ,     .    ,      ,  c    -^ 

"If  Sacramento  is  celebrated  in  horticultural  circles  for  one  fruit 
more  than  any  other,  it  is  best  known  on  account  of  its  Bartlett  pears. 
They  mature  very  early,  the  first  shipments  being  made  about  the  20th 
of  June  The  quality  of  the  Sacramento  Bartlett  is  known  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  county  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  properly 
accredited  with  this  production.  I  think  that  every  box  of  Bartlett 
pears  leaving  Sacramento  County  should,  in  justice,  be  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  county,  on  the  principle  that  credit  should  be  given 
where  credit  is  due.  This  would  be  only  just  and  proper.  These  pears 
have  been  shipped  in  great  quantities  from  Sacramento  City  to  every 
market  of  any  size  in  the  United  States,  and  are  as  well  known  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis,  as  in 
San  Francisco.  It  embraces  all  the  fine  qualities  that  can  be  found  m 
anv  pear  grown  in  the  world.  It  grows  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  American  Rivers  in  larger  quantities  and  better  sizes  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  I  think.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the 
tnost  profitable  productions  of  our  section.     The  crop  never  fails.     It  is 
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easily  cared  for,  gives  employment  to  a  great  many  people,  and  whether 
dried,  canned,  or  consumed  in  a  green  state,  is  a  most  delicious  luxury. 
They  can  he  profitably  gi-own  at  50  cents  per  box,  but  have  always 
been  sold  at  nearly  double  that  price, 

"  Sacramento  County,  I  think,  produces  the  finest  grapes  that  are 
found  in  California.  It  is  true  that  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for 
California  grapes  in  the  New  York  market  have  been  paid  to  Hon.  R. 
D.  Stephens,  whose  vineyard  is  located  on  the  American  River,  10  or 
12  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Sacramento.  The  prices  realized  by  Mr. 
Stephens  have  been  marvelous,  and  yet  there  are  plenty  of  other  vint- 
yards  that  would  doubtless  pay  as  well  if  the  same  care  and  close  selec- 
tion were  given  in  packing  them  for  Eastern  shipment.  Mr.  Stephens 
realizes  a  small  fortune  every  year  from  20  acres  planted  to  the  cele- 
brated Tokay  and  Cornichon  grapes.  Among  other  varieties  grown 
here  are  the  Muscat,  Black  Prince,  Morocco,  and  Emperor.  Grapes  of 
all  kinds  do  remarkably  well  on  the  plain  lands,  the  most  wonderful 
instance  of  this  kind  being  found  at  Florin.  The  vines  are  irrigated 
very  easily  and  cheaply  by  means  of  windmills  lifting  the  water,  which 
is  found  in  abundance  at  a  depth  of  about  lO  feet.  At  Natoma,  in  Sac- 
ramento County,  may  be  found  the  largest  vineyard  of  table  grapes  in 
the  State.  They  are  mostly  of  the  Tokay  variety,  and  always  bring 
fancy  prices  in  the  East. 

"  Among  other  productions  the  fig  is  commencing  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  crops  of  Sacramento  County.  On  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  this  tree  attains  a  great  size  and  is  remarkably  productive.  The 
common  black  fig  requires  absolutely  no  care  or  attention.  The  fig 
grows  like  the  oak,  and  is  equally  vigorous,  and  when  covered  with  its 
large  green  leaves  and  rich,  handsome  fruit  is  a  very  beautiful  sight. 
The  first  crop  is  usually  sold  green,  but  the  second  is  allowed  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  when  sufficiently  dried  the  figs  are  thrown  into  sacks 
and  readily  command  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  better  varieties 
of  the  fig  of  commerce  are  now  being  introduced,  and  will  doubtless 
soon  take  the  place  completely  of  the  common  black  fig. 

"Almonds  do  remarkably  well  and  are  very  profitable.  Among  other 
products  of  this  county  are  hops.  According  to  one  of  the  leading  hop 
growers  of  the  State,  and  a  recognized  authority,  Daniel  Flint,  Sacra- 
mento County  is  unsurpassed  for  hop  culture.  He  says  that  a  crop  of 
from  1,000  to  2,000  poiuids  per  acre  may  be  had  the  first  year  that  roots 
or  sets  are  planted,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  grow  2,000  or  3,000, 
and  sometimes  4,000  pounds  per  acre  from  well- developed  vines. 

"  The  vegetable  business  is  also  a  leading  feature  among  the  industries 
of  this  county.  Hundreds  of  carloads  are  shipped  every  year  of  cabbage, 
onions,  and  potatoes.  I  think  the  growing  of  these  crops  can  be  very 
greatly  increased  with  great  profit  to  the  growers.  Beans  of  various 
kinds  are  very  profitable  on  the  Sacramento  River  lands,  and  are  grown 
in  very  large  quantities. 

"  I  think  the  opportunities  for  successful  investment  of  large  sums  of 
money  are  unexcelled  in  Sacramento  County.  Plenty  of  land  can  be 
found  that  is  adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of  all  the  above-named 
fruits  and  vegetables;  and  better  than  all  else,  there  is  a  flrst-class 
market  for  it  when  grown. 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  it  cost  $1,200  to  get  a  carload  of  fruit  through  to 
New  York  in  ten  days'  time.     Since  then  every  year  the  railroads  have 
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.  ,„ved  to  some  extent  the  service  on  Eastern  shipments.  It  is  a 
improvea  w  «u  companies  and  to  blame  them 

?^'T?haVX  appeaTto  S:  wrong  in  the'business  of  handling  fruit 
"'tT  think  iUs  only  fair  and  in  justice  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
cip^^y^  W  that  its  managers  have  always  shown  great  interest 
•■\S  EeSd^trhrbr  some  improvement  either  in  ra^s  or 

'.-S  to  be  run  U  treight-tr.in  rates,  a..d  on  a  Bohedule  t.me  equal  to 

'"IS  »0  per  ",*  '  We'wl  hi.  be  en.blS  to  deliver  frnit  in 
n™  York  Oitv  iSeight  d.J.  from  the  time  it  leaves  Sacramento,  and  at 

^^S.^:^::i'SZt^^^«  in  the  lineof  peaches  prunes 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  berries.  These  are  shipped  »h»fly  to 
&ern  cities,  San  Francisco,  and  the  canneries.  About  one  half  of  the 
tolfl  output  gies  to  the  K.st.  The  larger  part  of  this  is  marketed  green, 
.,t  mrh  as  is  canned  bv  the  two  canneries  at  Sacramento  City. 
FruifisSd  t^  hecanneriSat  Sacramento,  Chips  M.ad.San  Fr.„- 
ci  »  md  San  Jose.  For  shipment  to  the  East  it  is  packed  in  standard 
Mppiug  boxes  and  orates.  *o  be  sent  to  the  canneries, .»  ■■  P«cM  in 
Lie  boio!  known  as  tomato  boxes,  with  covers,  each  holding  about  W 
pou'nd,  pichls  are  sent  in  baskets  holdingfrom  22  to  f  P«"i"»^ 
fa  lx>xes  of  20  pounds.  Prunes  for  the  San  Ftano.sco  market  are  packed 
as  poaches  for  the  East  are  shipped,  in  orates  of  20  P»"»J?  «»*;  . 
Tlie  following  is  the  output  of  fruit  in  Sacramento  Countyfoi^lSM^^ 


Peacliea  --- 
Prnnea 


raoie  era 
Misceliau. 


The  following  are  the  prices  paid  last  s 
!reen  fruits  in  Sacramento:  


1  and  this  for  leading 


Tragedy  prunes,  pet  crale 

^ears,  per4l)-[b.  box  .- .- 

reaches,  delivered,  per  pound 
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The  area  of  fruit  in  Sacramento  County  is  some  12,000  acres,  of  which 
700  acres  were  planted  during  the  season  of  J891. 

The  larger  part  of  the  orchards,  together  with  the  new  plantings,  are 
along^  the  Sacramento  and  American  Rivers.  The  soil  there  is  a  deep 
alluvium,  next  to  the  river  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  which  hecomes  more 
shallow  aa  it  extends  back  from  the  river.  Thie  is  underlaid  by  a 
hardpan  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness;  still  farther  back,  the  soil 
becomes  a  decayed  vegetable  mold,  almost  a  peat,  commonly  known 
aa  "  tule  lands."  This  is  very  valuable  for  vegetables  and  the  smaller 
fruits,  when  drained  by  levees  and  drainage  pumps. 

The  Natoma  Water  Company  have  ditches  for  irrigation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Folsom  and  Natoma;  above  Sacramento  the  irrigation  is 
mostly  from  wella.  On  the  Sacramento  River  no  irrigation  is  required. 
The  lands  generally  are  very  damp  and  must  be  secured  by  levees  from 
the  high  water  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver.  The  ground  being  highest 
near  the  Saci'amento,  ditches  are  dug  to  conduct  the  seepage  water 
eastward,  and  immenae  pumping  engines  throw  the  water  over  'the 
Coaumnea  levee.  One  pump  in  the  Pearson  district  has  a  capacity  of 
130,000  gallons  per  minute,  but  the  full  capacity  is  seldom  needed. 
These  pumps  are  run  from  six  to  twenty-six  weeks  during  the  year, 
usually  from  seven  to  eight  weeks.  The  action  of  the  pumps  can  be 
reversed  for  irrigation,  throwing  back,  if  needed. 
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AMBNTO  County. 

Acres  In  Trees. 

Bearing. 

Bearing. 

TotaL 

1^2." 

436 
123 

87 
1,970 

680 
1,942 

'650 

125 
126 
26 
400 
2.550 
870 

37 
96 
30 
900 
403 
650 
37 
8 
70 
132 
18 

39 

536 

160 

134 

117 

2,870 

1,083 

2,592 

687 

11 

195 

358 

44 

400 

2,550 

870 

tiSs; 

33 

Small  Frmfs— 

10,055 

3,490 

12,545 

SAN  BEanTO  COUNTY. 

San  Benito  County  lies  25  miles  inland,  and  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Monterey;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the  east  by 
Merced  and  Fresno,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Monterey  County,  It  is 
about  70  miles  in  length,  averages  about  21  miles  in  width,  and  embraces 
an  area  of  1,056  square  miles,  or  676,000  acres.  This  county  is  inclosed 
on  two  sides  by  mountains — on  the  east  by  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Gabilan  Mountains.  From  these  ranges  the  surface 
slopes  to  the  valley  of  the  San  Benito  River,  which  flows  northwest- 
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,lv  through  the  middle  ot  the  county,  and  «»P»'«»  .>"'?  'J«  %"° 
m  J.  A  tew  small  itreams,  the  most  important  of  whreh  ■»  l'»  P m» 
?  .k   aM  tributary  to  the  San  Benito.     A  very  large  part  of  the  area 

f  Sai  fenTtoi,  classed  as  mountain,  tat  there  are  numbers  of  little 

"Srso'S^f-st  Et'o'l^pt'pSTS-drvided  into  fonr  classes,  as 
follows:  ^-ly^.f  rich  garden  land.     The  soil  is  of  a  black 

^^I'tam'  a'nIS  p"oduce  in  Abundance  an,  kind  of  vegetation, 
'"Aexcdlent  tor  fruit.  Upon  this  fertile  land  are  raised  the  fine 
"getiles  wMch  supply  local  Jemands,  and  largely  the  markets  of  San 

'''S™?-About  34,300  acres  of  first-class  grain  land,  contained  prin- 
■  11  v„  what  is  known  as  San  Benito  Valley  (the  eitreme  southern 
cipa  ly  '"/i''''Vl„.  Valley)  The  soil  is  a  black  sandy  loam,  or 
'fr.4  a  blue  "sandy  ™bsoil,  and  holds  moisture  well.  H  is 
jSp^llVo,^  tL  land  thi.  the  large  amount  of  grain  usually  shipped 

'T/.«-Tbo°Sl6,Sr.ts  of  what  is  termed  second-class  grain  land 
.iln.ted  in  thefootl^iUs,  and  composed  about  equally  of  adobe  and  sandy 
!S  Th?s  land  is  not  so  strong  as  the  valley  land,  but  produces  quite 
Si  iy  aS  £dr  "scons  is  mjre  sure  of  good  crops  than  the  richer 
bottom  land.     From  this  land  is  cut  very  fine  hay,  notrf  m  San  Fran- 

°To»S-l'n"  TddiSn 'tf  lOS,?*  acres  capable  of  producing  vegetables 
.nd  ™in  there  is  a  large  ariount  of  hill  land  which  makes  very  fine 
jluT   More  or  less  of  it  is  »nnected  with  many  of  the  ranches  m 

""TkeWst  single  body  of  valley  land  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
couSv  irfoms  the  »»1W»  end  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Numer- 
usS'leys  ofTmaller  extent  add  their  q»»t«t»"'%''™  *„a  Outan 
land.  aLus  these  may  be  named  the  San  Juan  San"' Ana,  Quion 
Sabe,  Los  Mulrtos,  Bear,  Panoch,  and  Bitter  Wj^'  Valleys 

San  Benito  County,  situated  midway  between  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
,„J?l,,™.sthari  climate  tempered  by  both,  avoiding  the  extreme 
^ea'tSTet;mS:ndtheThillin^.indsVthe  latter.  I'  .7'^*^ 
from  the  coast  by  the  Gabilan  range,  but  is  yet  "»"  »°"6l>  ">  ™ 
»«»„  to  feel  its  tempering  influence  Fogs  are  »»' »' /f,^™°' »"" 
rence  and  during  the  summer  months  the  ocean  breeze  finds  its  way 
evefy'  dav  thron|b  a  mountain  gap,  rendering  the  climate  '»?  health- 
tol  and  i;iea.ant  The  average  temperature  at  Holhster,  as  given  by  the 
uiittd  Itat"  slgnll  S.rvice%ows;59.6»for  the  ye«.'»e^h,g'iest  being 
109°  and  the  lowest  21°.  Vegetable,  grow  the  year  •»»?f.  I"^"  ff" 
nights  are  always  cool.  The  average  precipitation  is  "^"1/  >2  'Inril 
annually,  which,  it  may  be  said,  all  fall,  between  November  and  April 
An  average  record  for  a  series  of  years,  kept  at  Holhster,  shows  the 
average  by  months  as  follows: 


January  .. 
February  _ 
Match  .... 


July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 
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Theae  figures  give  the  rainfall  in  the  valley,  but  in  the  mountains  they 
are  greatly  increased. 

The  rivers  and  atreama  that  flow  from  the  mountains  bordering  the 
county,  together  with  numerous  springs,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  No  irrigating  canals  have  been  constructed,  because  they  have 
not  been  found  necessary;  the  generous  rains  of  the  winter  and  apriDg 
months  give  to  the  ground  all  the  moisture  needed.  San  Benito's  topog- 
raphy is  such  that  if  any  system  were  adopted  for  husbanding  the  water 
which  runs  off  in  the  San  Benito  River  and  the  Tres  Pinos  Creek, a  great 
portion  of  the  valley  lands  could  be  irrigated  at  a  small  expense.  There 
is  a  large  area  of  the  county  in  which  artesian  water  is  obtainable.  In 
the  San  Felipe  district  alone  there  are  a  large  number  of  artesian  wells 
constantly  flowing. 

San  Benito  has  been  principally  devoted  to  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, but  of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  horti- 
culture, and  with  the  moat  encoura^ng  results.  Large  areas  of  land 
have  been  planted  to  fruit  in  the  country  around  and  tributary  k> 
HoUister.  Apricots  do  especially  well  there,  and  in  one  orchard  near 
San  Juan  there  are  160  acres  of  fruit,  including  2,600  apricots,  750 
peaches,  1,400  pears,  300  cherries,  1,500  apples,  700  silver  prunes,  150 
flgs,  2,600  prunes,  500  plums,  500  almonds,  250  eheatnuta,  300  walnuts, 
2,000  olives,  and  15,000  grapevines.  This  orchard  is  now  six  years' old 
and  is  paying  handsome  returns  on  the  investment. 

Of  the  fruit  generally  grown  about  Hollister,  the  principal  varieties 
are:  Apricots,  prunes,  pears,  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds, 
quince,  strawberries,  and  blackberries.  The  leading  varieties  of  each  of 
theae  grown  there  are: 

Ap^es:  Green's  Newtown  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Rambo,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Hubbardston's  Nonesuch,  Baldwin, 
Swaar,  Russet,  Winesap,  Limber  Twig,  Twenty-ounce  Pippin,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Northern  Spy,  Smith's  Cider,  Yellow  Bellflower,  E.  Spitzenberg, 
Roxbury  Eusaet,  Grindstone,  Virginia  Greening. 

Peaches:  Wager,  Smock,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling,  Grove's  White 
Cling,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Late  Crawford,  Snow,  Salway,  Lemon  Cling, 
Grove's  Red  Cling,  Briggs'  Red  May,  Alexander. 

PeaT8:  Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  P.  Barry,  Le 
Conte,  Beurre  Hardy,  Easter  Buerre,  Keifler's  Hybrid. 

Table  Grapes:  Black  Hamburg,  Flame  Tokay,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Rose  of  Peru,  Purple  Damascus,  Verdel,  Red  Chasselas,  Muscatel, 
Sweetwater,  Isabella.    . 

Cherries:  Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Cleveland  Bigarreau, 
Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Black  Republican,  May  Duke,  Early  Purple. 

Plums:  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Imperial  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Yellow  Egg, 
Jefferson,  Washington,  Bradshaw,  Smith's  Orleans,  Kelsey  Japan,  Blue 
Damson. 

Prunes:  French,  German,  Fellenberg,  Hungarian,  Silver. 

Figs:  Smyrna,  Black  California,  and  White  Ischia. 

The  chief  fruit  sections  of  San  Benito  County  are,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, San  Juan  Valley,  San  Felipe  Valley,  Hollister,  Bitter  Water 
Valley,  Priest  Valley,  and  Gilroy.  While  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
the  way  of  fruit  growing  on  a  large  scale,  there  have  been  several  large 
orchards  planted  during  the  past  two  years,  and  these  are  making  a 
very  thrifty  growth,  and  enongh  has  been  done  to  show  that  when  San 
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Benito  enters  the  field  as  a  horticultural  county,  she  can  produce  a  very 
^te^rSel^^MprSi^of  K  fl-om  this  county,  all  that  is  produced 
^To^'hroSrSrdrrthe  state  is  found  in  San  Benito,  being 

"^Sr'SrMisSMhe  pioneer  orchardist  of  San  Benito  was  Theo- 

W.  H.  Stone,  of  Piacines. 

<„„»,^x.  ,™n  ViHin-iT  OF  Fruits  in  San  Bbnito  County, 


Apricot 

Fie 

Olive 

Prune 

Pear 

Plum 

I^mon 

Nuts— Almov 
Walnut  ... 

Raisina 

Table  grapes 
Smalllniita. 

Totals 


Be.,in,.|BSng. 

Total. 

Plant  of 

87 

47 
12 

17 

275 
7 

110 

40 
37 

i 

76 
44 

17 
12 

5 

"V"..-'-               21 

6 

'.'.'}            104 

63 
17 

j                1 

2 
20 
9 

1 

" 

"""""::__j       12 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 
San  Bernardino  Is  the  largest  connty  in  the  State  "omprising  .'ithm 
it.  area  23,476  .qnare  mile.,  or  14,200,000  acres.  I','' ^° '  f  ^""^t" 
north  by  the  State  of  Nevada  and  Inyo  Connty  on  ""e  ea  t  by  Ai.»na 
on  the  .oath  b,  San  Diego,  and  on  the  we.t  bJ  O™"?'; l""  i'SeJ*,  and 
Kern  Countie..  The  greater  part  ot  th.e  vast  area  ■=  f  "f^ '5=  ""'J' 
arable  land  of  consequence  lying  in  the  »«1>™».""«' »' *' "°°S 
.orrounded  by  the  Sierra  Madre  and  San  J"""'*'™  f  °"t™Nev.d2 
north  and  easi.  The.e  monntain,  are  a  »=""°f  T  l,f  r^i  wh'eh 
range,  and  at  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass  meet  the  San  Jac.nt»  range,  ii  h.eh 
with  he  Santa  Ana  range,  sirirt  the  sonthern  por  ,on  »' ^e;  '.Ue?,  le"J^ 
ing  a  perfect  amphitheater,  which  open,  on  .1.  we.t  =/<= '"ward  the  oeean^ 
Within  this  valley  are  a  number  ot  bnttes,  Bome  of  whtch  rise  abruptly 

''"To°pogr:5!ic°ny  viewed,  thi.  county  may  be  ^^toe^  «"  « Y'"' 
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plateau  or  plain,  occupied  or  traversed  by  numerous  mountains,  some  of 
which  stand  in  irregular  groups  or  isolated  masses,  while  others  stretch 
out  into  long  ranges,  flanked  by  foothills,  and  having  a  generally  north 
and  south  trend.  This  plain,  from  an  elevation  of  lees  than  1,000  feet 
on  the  south,  rises  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  eounty  to  a 
height  of  4,000  feet  or  more. 

Scattered  about  between  these  higher  mountains  occur  many  volcanic 
cones,  buttea,  and  clusters  of  broken  hills,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  county  eonsisting  of  level  or  nearly  level  ground- 
Foremost  among  these  isolated  masses  is  the  rugged  elevation  known  as 
Mount  San  Bernardino,  which,  standing  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
the  county,  lifts  itself  to  a  height  of  11,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  precipitous  on  all  sides,  its  declivities  being  rocky,  and  nearly 
everywhere  difficult  of  ascent.  For  more  than  half  the  year  the  higher 
portions  of  this  mountain  are  covered  with  snow,  which  melting,  keeps 
the  larger  streams,  having  their  source  in  it,  well  replenished  until  late 
in  the  summer,  the  most  of  them  flowing  the  year  round. 

It  is  to  this  abundant  supply  of  water,  now  all  appropriated  for 
irrigating  purposes,  that  the  country  adjacent  on  the  south  and  west  is 
indebted  for  its  unbounded  fertility.  From  the  forests  on  this  mountain, 
the  local  demands  for  fuel  and  lumber  are  in  good  part  met,  the  body 
of  timber  standing  there  being  the  largest  and  best  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  Measured  through  its  base  in  any  direction,  Mount 
San  Bernardino  extends  fully  30  miles.  One  of  the  peaks  of  this 
mountain,  though  not  the  highest,  constitutes  the  initial  point  of  the 
public  land  surveys  for  Southern  California;  the  base-line  and  meridian 
passing  through  it.  This  peak  is  very  much  lower  than  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  mountain,  known  as  "Grayback,"  the  crest  of  which 
extends  3  or  4  miles  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction, 

A  long,  straggling  chain  of  mountains,  stretching  southeast  from  the 
central  San  Bernardino  group,  having  by  some  topographers  "been  con- 
sidered a  continuation  of  this  mountain,  has  so  been  designated  on  their 
maps,  though  to  different  portions  of  this  chain  local  names  have  been 
given.  Southeast  of  San  Bernardino  some  20  miles,  and  separated  from 
it  by  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  stands  the  San  Jacinto  Peak,  its  base  extend- 
ing over  into  San  Diego  County.  Its  top  is  only  about  500  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  opposing  mountain,  which  in  many  respects  it  closely 
resembles.  Running  o\it  from  this  peak  a  high  ridge  extends  far  to  the 
southeast,  this  ridge  retaining  the  name  of  its  culminating  summit. 
San  Jacinto,  being  so  high  and  so  nearly  isolated,  can  be  seen  for  more 
than  100  miles  ofl'  on  the  Colorado  Desert. 

The  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  a  high  and  nearly  timberless  range, 
extends  from  Mount  San  Bernardino,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
an  elevated  ridge,  50  miles  northwest;  the  point  of  lowest  depression 
in  this  ridge  being  known  as  the  Cajon  Pass.  Covered  almost  wholly 
with  chaparral,  and  cut  by  deep  canons,  these  mountains  present  a 
gloomy  and  forbidding  appearance.  They  are  dry  and  barren,  nor  do 
they  contain  any  more  than  a  limited  area  of  agricultural  land.  The 
dominating  summit  of  these  mountains  is  San  Antonio  Peak,  9,630  feet 
high,  which  stands  near  the  line  between  this  and  Los  Angeles  County, 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  this  range  is  situated.  This  peak  is  a 
conspicuous  object  viewed  from  the  north  or  the  east,  being  visible  a 
long  way  off  in  these  directions. 
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The  other  mountains  in  this  county  stand  otf  in  the  Mohave  Deseit 
.V,:  Providence  range,  on  its  eastern  border,  being  the  highest  and  in 
'Keriespects  the  most  notable.    This  range  extends  north-northeast 

.rsoutTaouthwest  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  several  partially 
f  ■  ^^pH  mountain  masses  being  included,  and  to  some  of  which  dis- 
JSSalrhavfLeen  iven,  thoSgh  the  whole  properly  constitutes  but 

nfcW  In  its  culminating  peak  on  the  south,  sometimes  called 
Mon^t  Edgar  this  range  reaches  an  elevation  of  6,350  feet,  many  por- 

^untv  and  reach  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  north 
Td  2st  ?o  the  Colorado  River.  No  fruit  of  any  kind  or  other  vege- 
table products  of  use  to  man  grow  on  these  sterile  plains. 

The  water  supply  of  the  valley  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  From 
J^M^TninZ  Lge  creeks  an'd  rivers  find  their  way  *«  the  P  ams 
bllow.  Like  the  streams  in  most  mountain  countries,  many  of  them 
Se  dry  beds  in  the  summer  and  roaring  torrents  in  t^e  win tei  months. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  perennial,  and  these  furnish  the  great  sup- 
S  for  the  irr  gating  system  which  has  made  San  Bernardino  County 
Sous  Chief  among  these  streams  ^re  the  Santa  Ana  River,  and 
Ssan  Timoteo.  Timescal,  City,  Twin  DeviPsCaftonCgonP,,, 
T  vtle  Warm  Cncamonga,  San  Antonio,  Rmcon,  and  Chmo  OreeKs,  an 
Se  south  ast  Side  of  the  range,  and  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^ "  ^^t^^.^^- 
Sie  latter  river  has  its  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  San  Bernar- 
dino and  is  finally  lost  in  the  Mohave  Desert. 

The  soil  of  San^  Bernardino  Valley,  the  only  por  ion  of  interest  fom 
a  horticultural  point  of  view,  varies  greatly,  with  locatK,n  At  High 
land  it  is  a  sharp  gravel,  with  a  large  admixtnre  of  alluvium.  It  is 
easUy  wirked  and  under  ;vater  very  fertile.  At  Red  ands  the  soil  as 
the  name  implies,  is  red,  characteristic  of  the  foothill  regions  ot  the 
State  It  ni'y  argely  composed  of  clay  with  an  admixture  of  sand^ 
and  on  the  hfgLr  p'orLns  Ivy  gravelly  It  is  heavily  imp-gna^^ 
with  iron  and  potash,  and  rich  m  the  constituents  of  Pl^^^rjf  ■.  f'*  ^^^f 
San  Bernardino  the  soil  changes  to  a  heavy  black  loam  ^ith  Bt-eaks  ot 
adobe,  and  from  there  to  the  Santa  Ana  River  are  large  alkali  flats  the 
surface  of  which  in  many  places  presents  the  appearance  of  a  3- 
covered  field.  Riverside  soil  is  generally  a  heavy  <;^^y'  ■^.  ^"^^^S 
mixed  with  sand,  getting  gravelly  toward  East  and  S^^f  J'™'f,7„ 
Rialto  has  a  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  i^"/  Cncamonga  is  generally  a 
verv  light  sandy  soil.  Around  the  city  of  San  .Bernardino  the  land  is 
eenerallv  strong  adobe  heavily  impregnated  with  alkali  So  heavily 
1  ^ed  with  alLli  is  a  large  portion  of  the  land  there  that  truit  gro.v.ng 
has  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  along  the  hneof  the  Arrowhead  Railroad 
are  seen  large  tracts  where  the  experiment  has  P^o^fV?>,  I  f«iWe 
owners,  and  the  dead  trees  stand  a  dismal  monument  to  then  fa^l^ie. 
Ontari^  has  a  sharp,  gravelly  loam,  "-^"^."^  ^"^-^  t^^'r^^^^l^"!"^,^^'^^^^^^ 
race  at  Colton  is  found  a  rich  deep  loam  m  which  fruit  does  e^eeption 
ally  well.  Along  the  river  bottoms  a  cold,  damp  clay,  not  so  good  for 
fruit  or  for  farm  purposes,  is  found.  .  ■,  ,         i.     „„:i  o,-,^  tnTio 

The  climate  of  San  Bernardino  differs  as  widely  as  ^er  soil  and  topo 
graphical  features.  In  the  northern  plateau  winters  Po^^^^^^^^^fj™ 
the  rigor  of  those  of  the  East  prevail  Heavy  snows  f'-^^t^u"^.'^; 
mon  in  the  winter  season,  and  severe  frosts  are  freftUftnt.     South  of  the 
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mountain  ranges  a  different  climate  prevails.  At  Highland  frost  is  a 
thing  almost  unheard  of;  Redlands  suffers  little;  Ontario,  Riverside, 
and  Colton  are  more  subject  to  visitations,  though  not  usually  severe 
enough  to  do  great  damage;  while  the  city  of  San  Bernardino,  lying  in  a 
low,  damp  situation,  suffers  more  than  most  other  sections  of  the  county, 
The  most  disagreeable  and  costly  feature  of  the  climate  here  is  the 
"  northers,"  which  prevail  to  a  great  extent  through  the  winter  months 
and  do  great  damage.  Wherever  orchards  are  planted  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  protect  them  from  these  destructive  winds  with  wind-breaks  of 
evergreens,  and  even  with  this  protection  orchards  are  sometimes  very 
roughly  treated. 

The  spring  months  are  characterized  by  considerable  foggy  weather, 
not  usually  dense,  and  occasional  hot  days.  The  summer  is  hot.  Sixty 
miles  east  from  Los  Angeles  it  is  several  degrees  hotter,  the  thermometer 
frequently  recording  104°  to  110°.  This  heat,  however,  is  modified  by 
an  ocean  breeze  which  blows  from  two  o'clock  until  sunset. 

Rainfall  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county  varies  with  the  topog- 
raphy. At  Riverside  the  average  annual  precipitation  will  not  exceed 
8  inches;  at  Redlands  much  more;  at  San  Bernardino,  about  12  inches, 
and  this  amount  increases  as  the  mountains  are  approached.  At  Bear 
Valley  there  is  rarely  ever  a  less  fall  than  30  inches,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  100  inches  will  fall  in  a  season.  On  the  desert  the  precipi- 
tation is  very  light;  in  some  portions  there  is  barely  any  rainfall.  The 
rainfall  for  the  season  of  1891-92  at  San  Bernardino  was: 


Mayl,. 
MayS- 

May  30" 
Totol  _ 


April  __ 

For  the  number  and  perfection  of  her  irrigation  enterprises,  San  Ber- 
nardino takes  front  rank  among  the  counties  of  California.  It  may  be 
called  the  mother  of  irrigation,  for  there  are  found  some  of  the  oldest 
works  in  the  State,  Some  of  these  were  even  constructed  by  the  Mis- 
sion fathers  before  American  occupancy.  Upon  the  purchase  of  the 
Rancho  San  Bernardino,  in  1853,  by  the  Mormons,  a  complete  though 
somewhat  primitive  system  of  irrigation  was  at  once  developed.  From 
that  time  until  the  present  the  system  has  grown,  until  to-day  the  whole 
arable  portion  of  the  county  is  a  network  of  irrigation  canals  and 
service  ditches.  The  first  great  irrigating  work  was  the  construction  of 
the  Eiverside  Canal  in  1870,  which  took  water  from  the  Santa  Ana 
River  at  the  base  of  Slover  Mountain,  and  delivered  it  through  the 
Eiverside  District,  a  distance  of  11  miles.  The  success  of  this  work 
gave  an  impetus  to  others,  and  the  North  and  South  Fork  Ditches  of 
the  Santa  Ana  were  extended  and  enlarged.  Afterwards  the  great 
Bear  Valley  Reservoir  was  constructed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
Gage  water  system.  Most  of  the  canals  are  cemented,  or  the  water  is 
carried  in  pipes  to  the  land  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used,  The  larger 
part  of  the  Bear  Valley  water  is  piped.  Redlands,  Alessandro,  and 
Ferris  are  all  under  this  system,  and  the  water  supply  to  all  of  these 
places  is  piped-  Besides  the  numerous  private  canals  there  are  five 
districts  in  San  Bernardino  County  organized  under  the  Wright  Act. 
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These  are  Alessandro,  Citrus  Belt,  East  Riverside,  Grapeland,  and 
^  The' following  table  shows  the  development  of  water  in  this  <;ounty 
J?ng  Sie  past  ten  years.  The  figures  show  the  acreage  capacity  of  the 
principal  irrigatingsj^tenis^fHh^COun^^ ^ _ 


BiverMde.- 

Gage  Canal---. 

South  Riverside 

Ontario 

Etiwanda --  — 

Cucainonga 

I,ylle  Creek--:-- 

SOTth  Fork  Ditch 

South  Fork  filch 

Mill  Creek.--  —  --  —  — 
Sorth  Riveraide  Canal  - 


City  Cieek 

Twin  Creeks 

Bantling 

Colton  Terrace 

Bear  Valley  Reservoi 


3,500 
500 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 


SSTeSd  ^i^:ZSl\.  p/operty  t.;  which  they  belong. 
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lUverside— Warm  Creek  Canal 

Rivereide— Upper  Canal 

Riveraide— Lower  Canal 

Rage  Canal 

Dameatic  Water  Company 

Hesperia  Canal 

LuEonia  Water  Company 

RabelDam  Ditch 

Bear  Valley-- 

Gage  Pipe-line 

Riveraide  Pipeline - 

Bear  Valley  Pipe-line -- 

North  Fork  Ditch 

Bear  Valley  EKtension  Ditch 

Green  f^pot  Pipe-Line 

Alessandro  Pipe-line 

Riverside  Pipe-line 

Ontario  and  Etiwanda  Pipe-linea  _-.. 

J.  F.  Houghton's  Ditch 

Cram  &  Van  Leuven  Ditch 

Mill  Creek  Zanja 

Meets  &  Daley  Ditch 

Yorba  Ditch 

Jurupa  Land  and  Water  Company  - 

Rancheria  Ditch 

Lytle  Creek  Water  Company 

"^-  Pipe-line 


Rincan  Ditch  -. 


31,655 
3,500 
21,100 


12,000 
5,000 

20,000 
5,400 


uigiTizca"5y 


^:r^-i       247A  I    *7ao,416 
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Within  the  year  last  past  upwards  of  $7!>0,000  have  been  expended  in 
developing  the  various  irrigation  systems,  and  upwards  of  150  miles  of 
cement  ditches,  and  vitrified,  iron,  and  cement  pipe-lines  have  been  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  water.  Moreno,  Alessandro,  Riverside 
Eialto,  and  South  Riverside  have  been  the  principal  points  of  activity 
in  this  direction.  Not  only  has  a  great  amount  of  money  been  ex- 
pended in  distributing  water,  but  large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
building  storage  reservoirs,  principally  by  the  Bear  Valley  Company 
and  the  Arrowhead  Reservoir  Company.  The  Bear  Valley  Company 
has  begun  worit  on  its  newdam  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a 
lake  of  water  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  about  12  miles  in  length 
and  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  land.  In 
addition  to  this  site  several  others  have  been  located  by  the  company, 
which  will,  when  completed,  increase  the  volume  of  water  flowing 
through  their  irrigation  system  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  water  all  the 
dry  lands  within  reasonable  distance.  The  Arrowhead  Reservoir  Com- 
pany is  preparing  to  build  four  dams,  forming  lakes  of  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  all  the  land  from  San  Bernardino  to  Ontario,  a  plain  20  miles 
in  length  and  10  miles  wide.  A  large  force  of  men  has  been  in  their 
employ  all  summer  building  roads  to  the  mountains,  and  several  parties 
of  engineers  have  been  busy  in  surveying  the  reservoir  sites  and  lines 
for  the  distributing  canals,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
company  will  be  able  to  deliver  water  early  in  1893  upon  the  dry  plains. 
San  Bernardino  produces  most  of  the  deciduous  fruits.  Apples  and 
pears  do  well  in  the  mountain  region.  Cherries  and  many  of  the  small 
fruits  are  not  found  profitable.  Prunes  do  well,  and  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  them  of  late  years.  Peaches  and  apricots  also  do  well. 
The  great  industry  of  San  Bernardino,  however,  is  the  growth  of  citrus 
fruits,  and  more  oranges  are  exported  from  there  than  from  any  other 
one  county  in  the  United  States.  It  was  iinown  that  oranges  would  do 
well  in  this  county  early  in  the  sixties,  and  several  trees  were  bearing 
at  Old  San  Bernardino  at  that  time.  They  were  regarded  as  a  curiosity, 
however,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  citrus  culture  as  an  industry  until 
Riverside  took  up  the  work  in  1870.  It  was  there  that  citrus  culture  had 
its  start,  and  that  amid  untold  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  older  set- 
tlers, who  regarded  the  Riveraiders  as  visionaries,  impractical  dream- 
ers, who  would  certainly  fail.  But  Riverside  made  a  success,  and  from 
her  as  a  center,  the  citrus  industry  has  spread  until  it  now  covers  every 
available  part  of  San  Bernardino  Valley,  and  has  become  an  important 
factor,  not  alone  in  the  history  of  Southern  California,  but  of  the  whole 
State. 

The  chief  sections  of  San  Bernardino  are,  in  order  of  importance, 
Riverside,  Redlands,  Ontario,  Highland,  Colton,  South  Riverside,  Old 
San  Bernardino,  Rialto,  and  the  country  surrounding  the  town  of  San 
Bernardino. 

The  ijrincipal  fruits  produced  are  those  of  the  citrus  family,  San 
Bernardino  having  attained  a  reputation  over  the  entire  Union  for  the 
superiority  of  her  oranges.  It  is  estimated  that  one  half  of  the  orange 
shipments  from  California  are  taken  from  San  Bernardino  County. 
Riverside  supplying  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these. 

The  shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  Riverside  for  the  season 
of  1891-92  foots  up  a  total  of  402,030  boxes,  or  1,406  carloads.     The 
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urser  part  of  these  were  shipped  over  the  Atchison ,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
IS  and  found  a  market  in  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and  New  York. 
^1  heavy  wind  storm  which  swept  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Califor- 
-."^nn  thelOth  of  November,  1891,  through  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
"  /over  the  Riverside  Plains,  caused  con^derable  loss  in  the  orange 
^"  nMhis  sec  ion  This  was  not  so  severely  felt  at  Riverside  as  it 
'''T  in  the  San  Sbriel  Valley,  but  was  followed  by  a  severe  frost  on 
Phristmas  night,  which  injured  the  Rii-erside  crop  to 
than  iJ^ did  that  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  The  result  ■ 
^H^atic  afflictions  was  to  very  largely  reduce^he  output  of 


extent 
■esult  of  these  two 
"  oranges  and 


^n Tiii«  <1istrict  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Riverside  crop  being 
i^Sloss     L^con^^^^^^^^^  'hi'pments  from  this  distnct  were  very 

much  liEhter  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipments  of  the  season  ot  1890-91  from  Riverside  were  1.446 
„rl«d',  showing  a  falling  off  in  1891-92  of  6  per  cent,  despite  th.  tact 
?w  iramerons  ySiing  orchards  came  into  bearing  that  year.  The  pros- 
,  .,^h.  nrment  time  are  for  a  very  largely  increased  output  during 
E  "ming  Ser  The  trees  arc  J  heavily  laden,  and  a  very  large 
luX  ne'v  orchards  are  coming  into  bearing  over  the  whole  distr.c 
li7f"om  present  appearances,  the  shipments  of  the  coming  winter  will 
S  increased  nearly  25  per  cent  over  those  ot  the  past  season. 

The  Mtent  ot  damage  done  by  the  heavy  wind  storm  and  severe  frost 
„f  last  season  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  oiport  ot  oranges  for 
f89"l  trr'souThe'rn  California  was  4,693  carloads,  and  the  total 
„port  for  the  season  of  1891-92  was  reduced  to  2  809  carloads.  The 
nfSr  duality  of  much  of  the  fruit  this  ««"\1'"*  '  f  »"f  3 
effect  upon  the  market,  and,  in  consequence,  much  of  the  better  tmit 

"^:'fouS  sta'leE'will  show  the  expert  of  oranges  from  River- 
side  for  the  past  ten  years: 


Ontario,  though  much  younger  than  Riverside  in  the  citrus  Indus  y 
is  already  making  a  very  considerable  mark  in  that  line.  Jhere  is  a 
very  large  extent  of  excellent  citrus  land  in  the  vicmity  of  Ontario. 
The  orcSrds  are  well  kept  and  the  industry  is  a  very  promismg  one. 
Large  Bhipments  have  been  made  from  this  section.  ,^„,k,;„. 

The  orchards  in  this  district  arc  young,  the  acreage  and  bearing  being 
comparatively  small.     Th.  first  shipments  of  fruit  m  carload  lots  were 

"  Seveml  very  extensive  companiee  have  been  organized  for  the  culti- 
va?bn3  ci  is "uS:  at  AlesLndro,  Redlands,  North  San  B.rnardmo 
and  other  points.  One  of  these,  the  '■  Mount  yernoii  Orange  Grove  and 
Fruit  Company,"  organized  May  9,  1891,  with  a  capital  stock  of  »375,- 
OOO,  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  large  area  of  land 
uorlh  of  the  town  of  San  Ecruardino.  Seventy-fiTe  .ores  ™«  Pl»"  «* 
in  1891  to  budded  orange  trees.  It  was  the  intention  of  «1>«  «°mpa,,y 
10  plant  200  acres  last  spring,  but  owing  to  the  severe  weather  0_f  last 
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wintei',  they  were  prevented  from  doing  as  extensive  work  on  this  pro- 
ject as  was  originally  designed.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  carried 
out  during  the  coming  season. 

Very  extensive  planting  has  been  done  at  Alessandro,  Marino,  Eialto 
Cucamonga,  Etiwanda,  East  Riverside,  South  Riverside,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Redlands,  Grafton,  and  Old  San  Bernardino.  These  orLhards 
when  they  come  into  bearing,  will  very  largely  increase  the  output  of 
citrus  fruits  from  this  section. 

Chino  is  another  new  district.  Comparatively  little  attention  has 
'been  paid  to  fruit  in  this  district,  the  beet  sugar  industry  overshadow 
ing  all  others.  There  has,  however,  been  a  healthy  growth  in  the  orch  ird 
industry,  and  a  large  number  of  trees  have  been  planted.  The  plant  of 
new  trees  in  this  district  during  the  season  of  1892  was  147  itrei 
divided  as  follows: 


Oiaagea__ 
Apricots  . 


Mixed  ._ 
Total  . 


The  total  acreage  of  trees  on  the  Chino  ranch  is  given  as  follows: 


Oranges.  _ . 

Prunes 

Peaches. . . 

Apricots  — 


Mixed," 


In  addition  to  citrus  fruits,  all  the  districts  of  San  Bernardino  County 
produce  very  largely  of  the  deciduous  fruits.  Prominent  among  the^e 
are  peaches,  prunes,  and  apricots.  Pears  are  grown  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  and  apples  are  grown  in  a  few  places  on  the  mountains,  no  large 
orchards  of  either  apples  or  pears  being  found  in  the  valley. 

The  deciduous  fruits  find  a  sale  at  the  local  canneries  or  are  dried  by 
the  growers,  and  exported  in  a  dried  state. 

A  very  large  area  is  also  planted  to  raisin  vines,  and  the  growth  and 
packing  of  raisins  is  an  industry  second  only  to  that  of  citrus  culture 
in  this  county. 

The  prune  is  fast  coming  into  popular  favor,  and  a  very  large  quantity 
of  land  has  been  set  to  prune  orchards  in  the  past  two  years.  Prices 
last  season  ruled  low,  the  following  figures  being  the  prevailing  rates 
paid  for  various  fruits: 

Navel  oranges _ (2  00to|2  50  per  box. 

Other  budded  varieties ^_.  1  25  to   1  75  per  box- 

Seedlinga _ 76  to   1  25perboi. 

Raisins 2  00  to   4  25  per  box. 

Prunes  (dried) 08  per  pound. 

Prunes  (green) 30  OOtoSSO  00  per  tun. 

Peaches  (green )._ 20  00  to  30  00  per  ton. 

Apricots  (green) 17  50  to  24  00  per  ton. 

Prices  for  the  present  season  ruled  higher,  and  deciduous  fruits  sold 
at  the  following  figures  to  the  canneries  or  the  evaporators: 

Prunes $40  00  to  $60  00  per  Ion. 

Peaches 20  OOto   30  00  per  ton. 

Apricots 18  OOto   24  00perton. 
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Thp  following-  statement  gives  the  exports  from  the  Ontario  district, 
over  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  by  months  tor  the 
rear  1891:  ___^_ 


Janui)  ^ 
iebriary 
March 


(Ictober 
h  jTembt 
Defember 


6300 

240 

19430 

43  360 

102  220 

H6  245 

cr                                                     '              ***" 

4535] 

,„ 

lllbS 

407^140 

a'Sl"0 

This,  reduced  to  carloads 

Oranges  Mid  lemons 

Dried  fruit — --- 


For  the  present  year  the  total  shipments  of  fruit  from  this  district 
will  probably  exceed  one  hundred  carloads. 

Redlands  is  another  important  citrus  section  that  has  lately  come  into 
notice,  and  added  very  largely  to  the  total  output  of  citrus  fruits  from 
Southern  California.  .     ^,  -     j.  .  ■  .    i     t 

In  1890  there  were  1,500  acres  planted  to  oranges  in  this  district,  last 
year  1,200  acres  were  added  to  this,  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  this  was  increased  by  1,500  acres.  ,  ,  „„        ,      ,      c 

For  the  seasons  of  1891  and  1892  Redlands  shipped  186  carloads  of 
oranges.  ■     -l       ■  j 

Not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  this  district  are  yet  in  bearing,  and 
none,  even  of  the  older  orchards,  have  yet  reached  full  beaiing  capacity. 

The  deciduous  fruit  crop  this  season  is  short  in  San  Bernarclino 
Couoty,  as  elsewhere.  Peaches  yield  about  75  per  cent,  apricots  will 
fall  below  50  per  cent,  and  prunes  are  almost  a  totnl  failure.  The  citrus 
fniits,  however,  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  will  return  a  very  large 
crop. 
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Acreage  and  V.ibibtv  of  FRTura  ih  Sab  Bernardjbo  County. 


Bearing. 

Be^;?lng. 

Total. 

im°* 

Apple 

'            107 

115 

232 

99 

Apricot 

l,55i 

597 

102 

260 

362 

127 

185 

312 

Peach 

j         1,948 

142 

2,090 

142 

Prone..- 

'            351 

1,112 

Pear 

345 

43S 

567 

1,003 

3,050 

j            131 

70 

201 

1         4,970 

4,970 
274 
89 

Totals-— 

1       36,635 

12,601 

49,236 

4,424 

SAN  DIEOO  COUNTY. 

San  Diego,  the  southernmoet  county  of  the  State,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Orange  and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  on  the  east  by  Arizona, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Colorado  River,  on  the  south  by 
Lower  California,  and  on  the  west  along  its  entire  length  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  San  Bernardino,  the  largest  county 
in  the  State,  having  an  area  of  14,968  square  miles,  or  9,580,000  acres. 

Much  of  this  area  is  a  barren  waste,  being  included  in  the  Colorado 
Desert,  which  in  places  is  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  San  Diego  is  divided  into  two  regions,  as  opposite  to  each  other 
as  though  they  were  separated  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  East  of 
the  San  Jacinto  and  Cuyamaca  Mountains  lies  a  broad  expanse  of  arid 
waste,  treeless,  waterless,  and  forbidding,  a  region  where  the  tempera- 
ture in  summer  frequently  rises  above  120°,  and  where  the  only  vegeta- 
tion found  is  the  cactus,  the  mesquite,  and  greasewood;  a  region  of  dry 
lakes,  bald  granite  hills,  alkali  flats,  and  parching  sands.  The  country 
west  of  these  ranges  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  The  western  slopes  of 
these  ranges  are  interspei'sed  with  numerous  fertile  valleys  and  mesas, 
where  can  be  grown  almost  anything  that  can  be  found  in  either  the 
temperate  or  semi-tropic  zones.  From  the  mountains  to  the  ocean  the 
country  is  broken  and  hilly,  the  hillsides  generally  free  from  rock  and 
not  too  steep  for  cultivation.  Among  the  numerous  fertile  valleys  of 
San  Diego,  the  El  Cajon  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  Otay 
country  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  factor  in  San  Diego's  wealth; 
Oceansidc,  Lakeside,  San  .Jacinto  Valley,  Escondido,  Elsinore,  Poway, 
Linda  Vista,  the  National  Ranch,  Chula  Vista,  and  Sweetwater,  are  the 
more  prominent  of  the  productive  districts  of  San  Diego  County.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  most  of  which  are  raging 
torrents  in  the  winter  and  beds  of  sand  in  the  summer  months.  The 
San  Diego  River,  which  is  the  most  important  of  these,  ilows  beneath 
the  surface  and  percolates  through  its  sandy  bed  to  the  sea.  Elsinore 
Lake,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Southern  California,  lies  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  county,  and  it  serves  as  the  drainage  basin  for 
the  San  Jacinto  Plains. 
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aan  Diego  abounds  in  mesa  lands  of  a  reddish  color  and  very  fertile, 
via.  National  City  is  a  red  soil,  quite  clayey.  The  slopes  of  M  Cajon 
IZ  Voams  much  resembling  Riverside  lands.  The  Otay  country  ,B 
WBly  a  black  adobe,  very  strong,  and  carrying  all  the  constituent 
Jments  of  plant  growth.  In  the  J.mnl  and  Janal  regions  the  soil  is 
Sed  1.='™-  »  bU*  "'1  8"?  '^o^'  "t^  »  sand,  loam  In  the  San 
i.n  nto  Valley  and  pbiin  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  soil  are  a 
..arm  sandy  loam,  intermixed  with  clay  in  some  portions,  and  preserving 
hcTcdmlor  of  the  foothills  as  it  reeedee  from  the  valley.  The  Colorado 
River  bottoms  have  a  «.il  easily  worked,  highly  productive,  and  not 
SS  to  suflcr  from  overflow.  Alkali  is  not  found  in  hurtful  quantity, 
and  TOOd  results  may  be  expected  when  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  arc 
a«ifablc  for  irrigation.  In  some  sections  of  the  desert  artesian  water 
E  been  found,  and  many  hope  to  ripen  the  earhest  frmts  m  some  of 
those  more  favored  localities  in  the  desert.        , ,     . ,  ,        i.  ,.i    r  ,. 

The  celebrity  of  San  Diego's  climate  is  world-wide,  and  probably  for 
health  and  pleasure  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  On  the  immediate 
coa  it  is  remarkable  for  its  cquabiHty,  but  for  truit  growing  the  cl.rn.te 
S  the  interior  valleys,  where  the  mercury  reaches  a  higher  elevation 
than  on  the  coast,  is  to  be  preferred.  ,  ,     ■     ,  i        ti-„,. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  region  of  this  county  is  most  desirable.  For 
heaithfulness  and  nniformity  it  ranks  with  any  in  the  world  and  has 
3e  tto  sLtion  a  noted  res/rt  tor  invalids  The  rainfall  of  the  va  leys 
",d  low  mesas  is  light,  and  there  are  few  cloudy  days.  Flowers  b  oom 
the  year  round,  and  nearly  every  day  is  the  rcahz.tion  of  ideal  weatha 
The  records  of  stations  near  the  coast  show  that  for  fifteen  ye™  'tete 
ha.  been  an  average  each  year  of  184  clear  days,  136  fair,  and  but « 
cloudy  The  average  number  of  days  in  each  year  on  which  ram  loU 
was  but  34.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  Btteen  years  near  the 
coast,  has  been  but  10  inches.  The  coast  chmato  ot  this  locality  is 
entirely  free  from  what  is  known  in  the  East  as  the  "heated  t»rm  In 
eighteen  years  the  thermometer  went  above  90°  on  y  fifteen  times,  and 
only  reached  86°  twice  a  year  on  an  average.  The  lowest  mid-day  tem- 
perature is  55°,  and  this  for  only  a  few  days  m  the  winter.  The  lowest 
point  for  the  whole  winter  is  32»,  or  once  in  three  or  four  year.  28  . 

Irrigation  is  the  great  want  of  this  county,  and  to  supply  this  want  a 
numbSr  of  irrigation  projects  have  been  started.  Five  irrigation 
districts  have  been  organized  under  the  Wright  Act;  these  are  the 
Elsinore,  Escondido,  Pallbrook,  Murietta,  and  Perns,  eovering  an 
aggregate  of  74,394  acres.  On  the  subject  of  irrigation  m  San  Diego, 
Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke  writes:  ^       ,    ,  j 

'■  In  the  line  of  water  development  San  Diego  County  has  made  more 
progress  in  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  The  actual  construction 
has  not  been  as  groat  as  when  the  San  Diego  River  flume  and  the 
Sweetwater  dam  were  building,  and  though  eonetruotion  has  been 
limited  to  the  northern  end  of  the  county,  there  has  been  an  awakening 
of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  irrigation  and  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  the  great  resources  that  exist  in  that  hue  that  will,  in  the  end, 
be  far  more  valuable  than  the  mere  building  of  works  in  a  few  plaeea. 
"Pew  things  have  shown  this  more  clearly  than  the  vote  ol  1! ".u- 
■  brook.  In  a  district  of  12,000  acres  J400,000  in  bonds  were  voted  by  a 
niajority  of  fifty  in  a  vote  of  ninety.  If  any  section  of  this  county  ever 
had  a  ri.ht  to  boast  of  what  it  could  produce  without  irrigation  that 
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section  was  Fallbrook.  With  about  double  the  rainfall  of  the  rest  of 
the  coast  region,  with  a  subsoil  so  retentive  of  moisture  that  good  wells 
can  be  had  almost  everywhere  in  a  few  feet,  and  fair  crops  of  corn 
raised  without  a  drop  of  rain  after  planting,  with  a  top  soil  ao  deep 
and  rich  that  the  most  fastidious  wiseacre  from  a  western  prairie  has 
never  questioned  its  virtues,  with  a  climate  that  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  choicest  products  that  can  be  grown  on  the  coast  at  all, 
it  seemed  absurd,  for  a  long  time,  to  talk  of  Fallbrook  needing  water. 
Yet  its  people  have  been  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  inevitable  and 
bow  gracefully  to  it,  instead  of  fighting  it  off  several  years  and  keeping 
themselves  behind  in  the  race  of  progress,  They  have  found  that  no 
matter  what  they  can  do  without  irrigation  the  control  of  water  and  its 
proper  use,  with  intelligent  cultivation,  ao  far  excel  all  tillage  without 
ib  that  all  other  methods  must  go,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  no 
derogation  from  other  sections  to  say  that  this  Fallbrook  Irrigation 
District  will  have  the  cheapest  and  surest  water  supply  of  any  district 
in  the  county.  So  heavy  is  the  average  flow  of  Temecula  Creek  during 
the  whole  year  that  but  a  small  amount  of  water  need  be  reservoired, 
and  all  those  things  that  need  only  spring  or  winter  irrigation  can  have 
all  they  need  without  drawing  on  the  storage  at  all.  The  entire  line 
will  be  but  14  miles  long,  over  a  country  presenting  no  engineering 
difficulties,  and  the  cost  has  been  carefully  estimated  from  surveys 
already  made.  Fortunately  for  the  district,  the  cost  will  be  so  low 
that  it  can  build  its  own  waterworks;  a  thing  that  many  other  districts 
cannot  do,  but  have  to  buy  from  companies  or  divide  with  other 
districts. 

"The  almost  unanimous  vote  for  $1,000,000  in  bonds  in  the  Linda 
Vista  district,  on  the  same  day  as  the  vote  at  Fallbrook,  was  not  so 
remarkable,  because  it  has  always  been  conceded  that  the  coast  mesas 
need  water.  All  along  the  coast  there  has  long  been  a  desire  for  water. 
The  only  drawback  has  been  a  chronic  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  owners  to  paying,  either  in  money  or  dry  land,  anything 
near  the  dead  cost  of  getting  the  water  to  the  land.  Too  many  wanted 
the  water,  not  to  raise  crops  of  fruit,  but  crops  of  tenderfeet,  and  long 
cherished  the  fond  hope  that  some  benevolent  gentlemen  would  come 
along  with  dropsical  pockets  and  build  an  aqueduct  beside  their  lands 
to  enable  them  to  sell  to  strangers  at  boom  prices.  Investigation  of  the 
cost  of  water,  which  should  have  been  made  long  ago,  has  banished  this 
hope,  and  now  the  people  are  ready  to  pay  full  value  for  it.  Although 
this  leaves  some  sections  years  behind  where  they  might  have  been  had 
they  listened  to  those  who  had  studied  these  matters,  it  is  still  a  vast 
stride  in  progress;  for  when  once  a  people  resolves  that  it  must  have 
something,  cost  what  it  may,  and  has  the  land  ready  to  make  its  reso- 
lutions good,  the  road  will  speedily  be  found.  Linda  Vista  will  stand 
second  to  none  of  the  irrigation  sections  of  the  county  when  once 
watei'ed,  which  can  be  easily  done  at  a  cost  which  the  land  can  well 
afford  to  pay.  This  district  is  rich  in  a  broad  and  beautiful  sheet  of 
land,  which' has  in  other  places  been  proved  to  be  as  fertile  as  any  of 
the  best  fruit  lands  of  the  State  when  well  irrigated.  But  it  is  richer 
atill  in  climate,  and  richer  yet  in  the  temperature  of  its  soil.  The  dif- 
ference of  a  few  degrees  in  the  average  temperature  of  ground  during 
the  months  of  fall  and  winter,  when  the  orange  and  lemon  are  making 
their  most  important  growth — that  of  ripening  up  the  crop — is  one  little 
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,uon»ht  of  bv  the  majority  of  land  buyers,  but  one  that  means  many 

^^t^^^^^^  tr  practically  unkno^vn,  and  the 

Sever  Sets  chilled  much  in  winter  nights.     Its  umforni  climate, 

ground  never  g«^^  en  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Sh  o?  Se,  maCittpedally  adapt/d  to  the  lemon,  while  it  is  far 

F4!rsttSirs:rw^^^^ 

fo^oSo  acres  l^^ng  so  convenient  to  San  Diego  Bay  will  see  a  rapid  rate 
"'.^^'the-same  advantages  possessed  by  Linda  Vista,  the  new  dis 
trict  of  Jamacha,  containing  some  22,000  acres,  east  of  San  Diego,  is 
1  ..w^ll  blessed     It  has  a  large  area  of  the  same  warm  soil,  over  aJJ 

Neither  in  thk  di.trict  nor  in  Jamacha  have  any  bonds  jet  t»»  **; 
tat  the  majority  in  each  on  the  quc.tion  of  otganijat.on  of  ""»  <li'»« 
LftlS  tSouOBtion  beyond  doubt.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
fht  di'trSt  aBwell  as  tor  the  Jamacha,  lie=  in  the  great  monntams  of 

ta  inteS;  whS  can  be  bronght  down  t^»  AT  W  The  w-et 
the  hiehost  ooint  of  the  beantifol  and  fertile  table-lands.     Ihe  water 

ted  If  CotCood  Creek,  the  north  fork  of  the  Tia  J„a,,a  K.ver  ^ 
one  of  the  lairaat  and  Barest  sources  of  supply  m  the  county,  ana  me 
bulk  of  its  waters  can  be  stored  in  reservoirs  from  the  mountain  park 
of  Pine  Valley  down  to  near  the  lino  of  Mexico.  The  reorg.mzabon 
c  the  Tecarte'^  Water  Company,  which  has  thorough  y  ""J'd  &» 
watershed  and  its  possibilities,  indimtes  that  the  supply  of  this  district 

"?.tf„'d:r™L':Sf  completed,  th,  settlpnent  has   been^^^^^^^ 

=t':/''°s.rt;i'ktT;r'drit=cSi^p."p"S2 

VX  and  up  iS  Sweetwater  Valley  and  adjacent  slopes  ma^^^^ 
settle™  have  bought  and  begun  improvements  within  tbe  y".  and 
everywhere  the  water  touches  the  soil  the  same  "™'''  "»  ?™  X 
have  so  loni  been  proved  possible  in  a  few  places  with  wiudmius. 
Every  Mug  here  is  ii  line  wi^h  the  progress  in  tl.;.eeeounlies  adjoining^ 
Evervthini  goes  to  show  that  where  'he  water  ditch  spa  kle.  over  the 
smoothest  plliu,  and  winds  along  the  roughest  i'll'l'^';*™ '!  ™  f" 
ness  and  no  lack  of  prosperity.  Although  the  rale  of  »f  l™"'^"^ 
reach  that  of  seotious  having  more  immediate  proof  ™  »"  J'""?';"' 
what  water  can  do,  there  is  more  than  enough  0  show  that  the  claim 
long  made  in  the  adjoining  counties  that  a  small  f»™ J"!''  "j'"  l^ 
better  than  one  ten  times  its  siae  without  water,  was  well  founded,  ano 
that  it  applies  to  this  county  as  well  as  to  nnv  of  the  "tbers. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  lands  ying  under  the  San  Diego  Hume. 
Man,  of  r  land  owners  under  th.t\v..em  h.™  kept  themselves  je„s 
behiid  by  listening  to  wise  men  who,  like  a  philosppher  of  old,  evoh  ed 
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their  knowledge  of  water  out  of  inner  coneciouenesB.  They,  too,  thoiight 
that  water  should  he  sold  far  below  the  coat  of  production  to  make  dry 
lands  worth  boom  prices;  and  the  wise  counselors  told  them  that  they 
could  get  it  at  their  own  figures  through  the  law.  The  result  has  been 
that  they  are  paying  for  it  twice  what  they  conld  have  got  it  for  four 
years  ago,  and  four  times  what  they  could  have  got  it  for  five  years  ago 
when  a  struggling  enterprise  was  trying  to  find  friends.  The  effects  of 
its  use  have,  however,  been  the  same  as  elsewhere,  and  in  El  Cajon  and 
in  Spring  Valley,  near  the  line  of  the  flume,  a  great  number  of  tracts 
have  been  sold  during  the  year  with  water,  all  of  which  have  been 
planted,  mostly  in  oranges  and  lemons. 

"  Those  who  want  to  study  the  effect  of  a  few  degrees  difference  in  thfi 
temperature  of  the  ground,  should  see  the  10-acre  tracts  under  the 
water  of  this  flume  at  La  Mesa,  where  many  have  been  improved 
during  the  year.  A  careful  study  of  these  will  satisfy  anybody  that 
the  warmth  of  the  ground,  aside  from  the  question  of  safety  of  the 
vegetation  above  ground  from  killing  frosts,  will  in  the  long  run,  and 
for  almost  any  kind  of  trees,  more  than  overbalance  all  disadvantages, 
whether  imaginary  or  real.  The  stranger  who  sees  this  land  without 
water  naturally  doubts  its  capabilities.  But  all  it  needs  is  water  and 
work.  San  Diego  Bay  is  sun-ounded  for  many  miles  with  just  such 
warm  lands,  and  probably  has  more  of  it  than  all  the  rest  of  the  State. 
Nearly  all  of  it  can  be  irrigated,  and  when  that  is  properly  done  it  will 
be  the  cream  of  the  State  for  lemons,  and  as  good  as  any  of  it  for 
oranges  and  other  things. 

"  The  irrigation  district  of  San  Marcoshaejust  been  organized,  the  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  owners  being  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  it.  It 
will  join  with  the  Escondido  district  in  getting  water.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly come  from  the  San  Luis  River,  and  the  terms  of  a  contract  have 
already  been  agreed  on  between  the  Escondido  district  and  a  responsi- 
ble New  York  firm  for  the  wateringof  that  district,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  extended  to  San  Marcos.  San  Marcos  and  Escondido  are  united  in 
interest  by  situation,  climate,  and  trade,  and  largely  by  ownership,  and 
they  will  join  forcesin  carrying  out  thework  themselves  if  all  else  should 
fail.  There  are  no  better  sections  of  the  county  than  these  two,  and 
threaded  as  they  are  by  a  railroad,  and  in  the  center  of  trade  of  a  large 
area  of  surrounding  country,  their  future  is  assured  from  the  day  active 
work  on  the  construction  of  waterworks  is  begun.  The  attractive 
features  of  Escondido  have  made  its  lands  sell  at  a  remarkable  rate,  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  water,  so  that  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
result  when  water  is  added.  The  same  is  the  case  with  San  Marcos. 
In  the  way  of  actual  construction  and  bringing  of  water  to  distant 
ground,  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  the  only  part  that  can  boast 
of  much  progress  for  this  year. 

"The  great  dam  at  Hemet  Valley  has  been  under  rapid  construction 
during  the  year,  and  has  now  reached  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  When 
finished  this  will  be  an  immense  structure,  and  will  irrigate  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  fertile  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  in  addition  to  the  thousands 
now  owned  there  by  the  company.  The  watershed  is  on  the  high  mount- 
ains of  the  interior,  where  rain  is  always  certain,  and  the  dam  wUl  make 
a  lake  beside  which  many  boasted  reservoirs  in  other  lands  will  look 
email.  The  machinery  for  the  preparing  and  delivering  of  the  stone 
and  concrete  for  this  dam  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  ever  seen,  and  the 
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mr,cks  of  solid  granite  that  are  lifted  into  place  like  brick  in  the 
huge  blo^f^^„^';''';,i^i  fo,n,  „ith  the  concrete  that  is  rammed  between 
Sem  w'th  Seel  rods  a  solid  mass  of  stone  that  will  defy  the  siege  of 

^^^^tisnotoftentl^th^beste^^^oj^^un^^^^^^ 

^P  for  this  countv  than  even  for  the  splendid  county  of  San_  Ber- 
"'"^ino    where  S  works  and  business  offices  are  located.     Designed 

TJXTAi:'XiT:tZnL  re.ulted  a.  .  »""•■  of  o™ 

Tacmto  and  the  raising  of  its  mouth  by  a  dam,  togethei  with  the  Becur 
S  the  rthte  to  water  on  the  Whitewater  and  another  ie.er,o,r  Bit. 

n "the  Potr»o  ot  San  Jacinto,  mean  nothing  le,.  than  the  watermg  of 
;.Bt  traotsTtl'iB  country  south  ot  PerriB  for  *0  "ater  can  ge  °o,v^^^^^ 
eiee  after  croBsiiig  the  iiue  of  hillB  eaBt  of  AleBBandro  The  fe'flo  "lop^ 
that  Bunouud  Elsinore  Lake  and  the  reetof  the  lauds  that  are  incluoeo 

n  tha" Mgatien  di.trict,  the  validity  of  ,ho,e  o'S»»™''°»  »■»  ^e 
lately  confirmed  by  the  Court,  will,  belore  long.  beSn.  t" '■»''•;  ""fj'J^^ 
inaueuoe  of  if  waters,  and  they  will  be  extended  down  to  '>:o»  »'»■; 
etta  spreads  out  over  the  broad  plain  that  needs  nothing  butwate,  to 

'Tne,:nl!^X'?Z^'trlL  San  Jaciuto  Yallev,  and  a  number  of 
weUshve  been  sunk.  One  of  these  wells  flows,  iy  -^'IjrT^X 
menl,  15,000,000  gallons  of  clear,  pure  water  ?'f  ? '''7'y-'r„„,°"2 
Through  a  T-inch  pipe  it  throws  a  stream  27  feet  high,  from  a  noiile  - 

'°£  Dieg'„T:f  i  wide  a  range  of  produetionB  a,  she  has  of  soil  aud 
climate  and  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  bananas  «»4  P™y^»„\^ 
Chickasaw  plums  and  huckleberries  can  be  found  'tP™'""  '"^^^Jj 
In  the  higher  mounfaiu  regions  «Ppl«  "»  S;own  and  Bome  Bne  fruit 
is  nioduced-  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  do  well  m  this  region  also,  un 
;L'^l„ermes'as"XalleyB  oranges,  lemons  aprie*^^^^^^^^^ 
and  other  deciduous  fruits  do  well.     Near  and  at  Q14.Town  are  some  01 
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the  oldest  olive  trees  in  the  State,  while  at  National  City,  Hon,  Frank  A. 
Kimball  has  one  of  the  largest  olive  orchards  in  California.  The  guava 
Japanese  persimmon,  cassava,  India  rubber,  camphor,  and  numerous 
other  tropical  trees  have  been  tried  and  all  thrive  well,  where  the 
conditions  are  favorable. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Julian  apples  have  been  grown  upon  five-year  old 
trees  in  these  mountain  orchards  that  weighed  a  trifle  under  3  pounds 
each,  and  from  20  to  30  ounces  are  not  uncommon.  There  are  trees 
within  3  miles  of  the  city  of  Julian,  the  metropolis  of  the  mountain  belt, 
and  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  great  mountain 
divide,  that  have  been  known  to  produce  a  ton  of  apples  to  the  tree,  and 
these  trees  but  twelve  years  from  time  of  starting.  Again  one  meets 
with  frequent  instances  where  these  apple  orchards  are  yielding  their 
owners  from  $300  to  i|i500  per  acre,  and  trees  not  aa  yet  in  full  bearing. 

In  the  Cajon  Valley  last  year  there  were  made  2,600,000  pounds  of 
raisins  from  a  little  over  3,000  acres  of  vineyard,  from  which  a  revenue 
of  nearly  $100,000  has  been  derived.  In  this  valley  Mr.  8.  M.  Marshall 
has  a  young  orchard,  planted  three  years  ago,  which  contains  4,000 
orange  trees  and  3,000  lemon  trees  of  the  most  approved  sorts.  There 
are  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  oranges,  the  Navels,  Malta  Bloods, 
and  St.  Michael  taking  the  lead.  In  lemons  the  leading  are  Villa, 
Franca,  Lisbon,  Eureka,  and  Bonnie  Brae.  Besides  the  above  there  are 
2,000  olive  and  1,000  assorted  fruit  and  nut  trees — in  all  about  10.000 
trees — and  in  nursery  about  60,000  orange  and  lemon  trees,  budded  to 
choice  varieties.  The  orchard  trees  are  two  and  three  years  old  and 
show  considerable  fruit.  Mr.  Marshall  says  that  an  inspection  of  his 
orchards  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  El  Cajon  Valley  can  pro- 
duce citrus  fruits  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  grown  in  any  other 
part  of  Southern  California.  He  intends  to  extend  his  orchard  the 
coining  season,  but  is  satisfied  with  his  present  vineyard  of  125  acres. 

Two  large  packing  houses  have  been  built,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
increasing  raisin  business  in  El  Cajon,  one  by  R.  C.  Allen,  on  a  portion 
of  what  waa  known  as  the  EI  Cajon  Vineyard  tract,  and  the  other  by 
J.  T.  Gordon,  on  his  large  ranch  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  There 
are  now  five  large  packing  houses  and  several  smaller  ones.  Improved 
machinery  has  been  introduced  in  all  of  the  large  houses  for  stemming, 
cleaning,  and  grading  raisins. 

In  Poway  almost  every  known  fruit  has  been  successfully  tested 
except  cherries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  which  require  a  higher  eleva- 
tion. The  area  in  deciduous  fruits  is  about  160  acres.  While  oranges 
and  lemons  are  not  produced  beyond  the  requirements  of  local  demand, 
and  until  better  facilities  for  irrigation  are  developed,  it  is  not  deemed 
wise  to  greatly  enlarge  this  branch  of  fruit  culture;  it  is  sufficiently 
proven  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valley  is  admirably  adapted  in 
soil  and  climate  to  their  production,  and  in  sheltered  nooks  even  the 
hme  '  '" 
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In  1869,  J-  M.  Asher,  now  of  El  Cajon,  and  George  Hazard,  of  San 
Diego,  planted  a  few  deciduous  trees  in  Paradise  Valley,  the  first  ever 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man  on  National  Ranch,  a  tract  of  nearly  27,000 
acres.  Mr.  Early,  of  San  Jose,  planted  a  few  orange  seeds  as  a  doubtful 
experiment.  The  next  year,  Mr.  Jlenzer  put  in  the  ground  a  few  gra|3e 
cuttings,  it  being  the  pioneer  vineyard  in  this  part  of  the  county.  In 
1871,  from  a  transplanted  lemon  tree,  he  produced  one  lemon,  which 


M-  P  A  F  A  Kimball  took  to  New  York  as  an  indisputable  testimony 
^VtS;  uneaitaled  soil  and  climate  of  San  Diego  County  This  was  the 
"^ntv^^■"citI■uB  fair.  The  progress  of  Paradise  Valley  has  been 
T  aI  Ld  suie  During  the  past  two  or  tliree  years  large  areas  have 
£n%ia^i<i  t«  citrus  ffuits.     The  citrus  area  o/this  section  has  been 

'''f '^^.i'^vrTrowiisX^^^^^^^^^^        region  around  Escondido  as  follows: 

She  anfic^    cTp  ^as    ight,  but  the  fruit  excellent-much  better 

.h  .^last  ?ear      Peaches  were  superb;  and  as  to  size,  beauty  quantity, 

SflavorTurpassed   any  others   marketed  in   Southern   California. 

>l^oTrhard3  round  about  have  also  yielded  abundantly,     ^        , 
■'^?hrfig  industry  has  also  received  I  great  deal  of  attention  in  this 
..Jn     The  trees  grow  and  yield  abundantly  without  irrigation  and 

Sffruit  is  all  that  was  ever'hoped  for  by  '\%^'^^\Z^^f';J}'Z 
put  up  this  year  have  found  a  ready  sale  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per 

^^^AHhouEh  few  of  our  prunes  are  yet  in  bearing,  a  large  acreage  is 

■    ^n^f,-,Jl  which  is  beinir  lar^elv  increased  each  year.    It  has  been 

rr^gMy  tonsttjed  S  this  is  the  home  of  the  prune,  hence  the 

^■Sv4^ta/so"?St  favorites  with  our  people,  -d  the  acreage 
,>1snted  is  much  larger  than  that  of  some  other  products.  The  tiees 
SdoinrspTendidly  without  irrigation,  and  some  of  them  are  now  large 
erough  to  show  what  caa  be  expected.     An  orchard  of  forty  acres  was 

""Ts  IwarS'o'raTges  and  lemons,  some  of  the  finest  young  groves 
from  one  to  s  X  yea?s  old  are  growing  and  bearing  in  and  about  the 
FfiMud  do  Valley.  Where  proper  locations  are  selected  they  do  fully 
as  Si  as  in  any  of  the  brag  ^oralige-belt  sections  of  Southern  Caliiornia, 
finfl  the  trees  and  fruit  are  here  to  speak  for  themselves. 
'""Se  Zcfr-Wn  gr.p,s  growil  in  this  and  ™"»"  S^is!,"' 
hne  no  eqml  in  Southern  C.liforn.a  a.  »»  fuHj  atteBtel  th.B  BeaBon 
and  conseqnently,  owing  to  splendid  drj-mg  weather  •"  'i<;  ™™B 
season,  our  raisins  are  the  very  finest  on  the  marliet.    The  crop  will 

more  than  double  that  of  last  year.  

"Wine  grapes  in  the  mountains  and  toothrll.  were  abundant,  m  tact 
those  engaged  in  the  >rine  and  brandy  business  had  more  grapes  than 
S";  halmado  calculations  on  k^»l^°8.  °«^'**°'1;°8  "'"'.P''^^^^^^ 
tions  for  a  largely  increased  yield.     And  it  is  proper  to  add  that  aU  ol 

-:  f;:?rraL^"al^"g  »r  j"Sin"-guavas,  and  the  manufacture  of 
jelly  from  that  rich  fruit  is  now  reeoiving  attention  from  several  soc- 

""'raM°.Xpast  two  years  large  planting.  «' 'l"»f »  "'S" 
walnuts  have  been  made,  and  the  young  trees  exhibit » '^'5J  8"wjh 

Among  the  more  prominent  fruit  districts  of  San  Diego  are  Chula 
VittrStav  VuUa„,'^Eseondido,  Spring  Valley,  La  Mesa,  Delm.r,  El 
Cajon,  ElEi'nore.  Sweetwater  Valley,  and  National  City. 

San  Diego  be  ng  in  the  southern  range  of  counties,  is  prominent  as  an 
orange-prodnSg  county,  and  the  citrus  fruit,  form  the  larger  part  of 
he,  orchard  products.  In  addition  to  these,  large  qnantities  of  aprmolB 
peaches,  and  prunes  are  grown.  Of  late  years  o>nBiderable  .»««'■»»  ^"^ 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  guava,  and  of  Jim  trait,  San  Diego 
produces  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  3tal(.^_^  O  O  Q  I C 
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A  very  large  part  of  the  acreage  has  been  net  out  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  and  there  are  few  old  orchards  in  San  Diego  County. 
Some  of  the  oldest  there  are  found  in  El  Cajon  and  Sweetwater  Valley. 
One  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  State  is  that  owned  by  Hon.  Frank 
Kimball,  of  National  City. 

Citrus  fruits  do  well  in  all  the  interior  valleys,  and  deciduous  fruits 
thrive  luxuriantly  over  the  entire  county. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  number  of  new  orchards  planted  in  the 
various  districts,  of  which  returns  have  been  made  from  the  following; 


DiBlriela. 

Jfraii.     1      1 

^"' 

VaUey  <  eni«r 

50U  i 

20(1 

386, 

120 

2500' 

180 

Otay 

130 

1600  1 

400 

Jul  an 

640 

100 

Elsinore 

400 

Lawson  \  alltj 

150  1 

Totals 

8819 

1510 

■„„:., 

Bilriilg. 

T..U. 

Flail  t  oi 

Apple 

,05 

45 

1S6 
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328 
186 

750 
961 
16 
291 

"•Z 

11 

676 
591 
314 

4,775 
1,030 

507 
3,454 
510 

45 

CEerry _._. 

10 

e 

oii^e ::___ 

Peach 

735 
608 

536 

150 

■a 

Piune 

"i4o- 

54 
13 

95 

1,266 

m 

46 
178 

Orange 

Kuts— Almond.. 
WaloQt 

2S 
389 

34 

4e 

31 

Table  grapes 

^510 

Totals 

13,795 

w 

15,783 

1,533 
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While  these  do  not  cover  the  entire  county,  the  figures  given  serve  to 
show  the  rapid  increase  of  orchard  planting  in  San  Diego  County. 

The  citrus  fruits  of  San  Diego  are  boxedandshipped  via  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  the  Eastern  markets.  The  deciduous 
fruits  are  generally  dried  by  the  growers,  and  sold  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Eastern  packers. 

San  Diego  is  famous  for  the  superiority  of  her  lemons,  and  a  very 
strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  industry  of  late.  Some  of  the 
finest  lemons  produced  in  California  are  grown  in  San  Diego  County. 

ACREiQE   AHD    VARIETY   DF   FEUITS   IS    SiS   DiEQO   CoUNTY. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OOITNTT. 
(City  and  County.) 

S„  Francisco  i»  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State  of  CaMorma 
J  the  metropolis  of  the  Paciflo  Coa.t.  ™«  "»»'?''" '^'i'°f-^ 
trritoiy  than  that  covered  by  the  city,  and  although  the  smalloBt  it  .s 
^t  wMltWest  mo«t  influential,  and  most  important  county  of  the  State. 
T?,  »rca  ir42"quarc  miles,  ir  26,681  acres.  Its  topography  can  be 
described  L  the  Northeaster,;  portion  of  a  peninsula,  hay.ng  an  average 

'j.1,  of  16  miles  and  a  length  of  30.  It  is  largely  composed  of  low, 
tt,  hill.  >rih  others  of  considerable  height  and  of  roclr,  format.on. 
rtnnndaH"  are  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  north,  San  Mateo  County  on 
Jhe  south,  the  Sific  Ocean  ou  the  west,  and  the  bay  of  San  Francsco 
°°The  one  great  feature  of  San  Francisco,  and  tire  pride  of  California 
,.  ,ts  b°v  Forty  miles  of  the  bay  lie  sonth  of  San  Francisco,  and 
?5mile/extend  north.     Suisun  Bay,  connected  with  and  extending 

fst  of  ban  Pablo  Bay,  is  20  milea  long.  The  average  width  of  San 
Fr,rc  SCO  Baias  a  whole,  is  8  miles,  the  bay  shore-lme  being  over  300 
Ss  rTlenith  The  twi  great  river,  of  the  State-the  Sacramento 
ZZZ  the  whole  of  the  northeastern  portion  and  the  great  valley  of 
the, ame  name  and  Ihe  San  Joaquin,  flowing  nearly  the  whole  length 
01  theTalley  whose  name  it  bears,  and  having  tor  a  drainage  area  the 
°ast  Sierrar'ange-unite  their  waters  in  Snisun  Bay,  and  empty  mto  San 

"■  TEfchm^'aS  of  San  Francisco  is  very  uniform;  »t,emes  of  heat  and 
mid  are  unknown.  The  mean  temperature  for  July  rs  68  80  ,  for  Jan 
™v49  30°  It  i»  »  "Ol  o'™"'"'  frequently  damp,  with  some  foggy 
Sheri  bui  o"  he  whole  very  pleasant  and  many  people  eome  he  m 
the  summer,  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  interior  valleys,  and  in  the  wmter 
%"„iSg"re';ry7eS»rthf  ™inrlw  from  the  north  and  sontl. 
east  tIc  numbed  of  rainy  days  average  about  7  i»  No™mb„,  12  in 
December,  10  in  January,  9  in  February  9  in  ""o'"  "?„^ '°i,^C 
Winter  is  the  most  agreeable  season  of  the  year  B»™g  ™>,  drj 
season  the  trade  winds  prevail.  In  the  months  of  f™';  "7-  "^ 
AuBu.t  heavy  fogs  come  in  from  the  ocean  early  in  the  evening  ana 
^rltaue  S  Z  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tender  plants,  manj  of 
tropical  origin,  thrive  in  the  open  air  the  year  round,  and  floweimg 
^''F^f  hSraT^SS  rvt^a'nT"anS^ 

rsTrsn;trcp^otira"i4^iacn''oTrVu™p;i5 

Hereriage  part  5'it  is  i4a*ed  and  shipped  green  to  various  p„^- 
to  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Australia,  China  ■^'P™;  *';  1^'; 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  points  m  »»' °J» /ta'e  «J»»  •™>' 'fj,'S 
are  not  urown  Here,  too,  a  large  amount  finds  its  way  to  the  cannenes 
and  l°o  p'Xng  bZ^,  aid  is  Ihipped  out  as  «"»/.  ■>'  b»e>l  g,»d^ 
while  much  dried  fruit  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  jobbe.s,  by  w  bom 

it  is  reshipped  t«  Eastern  houses.  ,  ,.  : 

The  importations  of  green  friut  into  San  Francisco  from  all  sources  in 
1891  was:  deciduous,  6,687,000  pounds;  e''"|'nm  ;„?„rof7itrus 
this  4  052,000  pounds  of  deciduous  fruit  and  92OT0  poimds  ol  citrus 
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fruits  were  consumed,  the  remainder  being  reahipped  to  other 
There  was  shipped  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  last  year: 

Deciduous  fruits 

Citrus  fnilte 

Dried  fruits 

Canned  fmits. 

llaiaiiiB 

Nnts - 


points. 

Pound! 


In  addition  to  thia  there  was 


by  sea  during  the 


Deciduona  fruits 

Dried  fruits 

Canned  fruits 

Raisins 

Nuta 

Olive  oil  (California  product) 

Recapitulation. 

2,417,840 

747,814 

15,223,440 

603,6a) 

94,500 

12,088 

Shipments  by  sea  

19,099,302 
Pounds. 

26,996,000 

19,099,302 

Total 

46,095,302 

Add  to  this  the  quantity  of  fruit  consumed  in  various  forms  in  Ban 
Francisco,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  which  ie  of  California  production, 
and  the  importance  of  9an  Francisco  to  the  grower  will  be  appreciated. 

Ae  showing  the  wide  range  of  export  possessed  by  California  fruit, 
the  following  table,  showing  points  to  which  shipments  by  sea  were  made 
in  1891,  is  presented; 
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Summary,  in  Founds, 

Pounda. 

Canned  fruit 15  223,440 

Total  pounds _.m099,302  ' 

Total  carloade 954 

Total  value '. 11,269,640 

Green  fruit _  2,417,840 

Pried  fruit  747,914 

EMBins 603,52(1 

Nuts -.- 94,500 

Olive  oil  (California  product) 12.088 

There  are  at  the  present  time  43  establishments  in  San  Francisco 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  handling  of  fruit,  and  over  300  people  engaged 
in  the  retail  trade.  There  are  16  packing  and  canning  companies  who 
are  engaged  in  either  the  exclneive  packing  of  fruit,  or  from  whom  it 
receives  the  larger  share  of  attention, 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

San  Joaquin  County  lies  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  is 
bounded  by  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  and  Amador  Counties  on  the  east, 
Stanislaus  and  Santa  Clara  Counties  on  the  south,  Alameda,  Contra 
CoBta,  and  Solano  Counties  on  the  west,  and  Sacramento  County  on  the 
north.  The  two  great  rivers  which  drain  the  State,  the  Sacramento  from 
north  to  South,  and  the  San  Joaquin  from  south  to  north,  form  their 
junction  near  the  northwest  corner  of  this  county,  and  pour  their  united 
waters  into  Suisun  Bay.  The  San  Joaquin  River  intersects  the  county, 
and  is  navigable  to  its  southern  boundary  the  year  round.  The  area  of 
tills  county  is  1,370  square  miles,  or  870,000  acres,  generally  level  valley 
land.  In  the  northwest,  along  the  rivers,  is  a  region  of  tule  land  and 
marshes;  through  the  northern  part  of  these  tule  lands  the  San  Joaquin 
and  its  tributaries  dow  in  many  channels  to  their  junction  with  the 
Sacramento.  Throughout  this  region  are  numerous  islands,  which  are 
subject  to  overflow.  They  have  rich  soil,  and  such  as  are  leveed  are 
under  cultivation.  Extending  northward  are  the  sandy  lands,  the  two 
sections  being  separated  by  a  broad  belt  of  black  loam  and  adobe  land. 
The  foothill  region  comprises  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  lands  forming  the  delta  comprise  about  one  fifth  of  the  land  of  the 
county.  These  had  to  be  protected  from  overflow  by  the  construction  of 
levees  before  they  could  be  brought  under  cultivation.  About  150,000 
acres  are  in  cultivation. 

The  Mokelumne  River,  an  important  tributary  of  the  San  .Toaquin, 
flows  through  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  intersection  with  the  San  Joaquin.  The 
Calaveras  River,  a  stream  carrying  much  water  in  the  rainy  season, 
flows  through  the  central  portion  of  the  county. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  climate  of  other  counties  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  will  apply  to  San  Joaquin  County.  The  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  are  hot,  especially  July  and  August,  when 
the  mercury  will  frequently  pass  above  the  hundred  mark.  But  despite 
this  degree  of  heat,  it  is  not  enervating,  and  except  on  extremely  hot 
days,  which  are  rare,  the  summer  temperature  is  not  disagreeably  hot. 
In  the  winter  months  the  mercury  will  sometimes  drop  below  freezing, 
and  harsh  frosts  in  the  early  morning  are  not  uncommon.  The  location 
of  the  county  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  so  near  the  only 
great  pass  through  the  Coast  Range,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  two 
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^f  th^  Rtate  find  their  outlet  to  the  ocean,  renders  the 
^^^'vtvTbie  t  to  tie  mo"?  favorable  natural  climatic  influences. 
'^''vIVbsS  rare,  and  the  chilling  ,vinds  which  sometimes  prevail  on 
Eol^re  much  modifie^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,  ^,,,  , 

''^idl  oTSe  aimua  predpi/uon  in  San  Joaquin.  In  July  and 
ituBt  TarnfSl  isTrJtha?  it  may  be  said  never  to  ram  in  those 
months: 


'Ther.1™  pS'rf '.t'county  conBirt.  of  a  rich  delta,  bordering 
thJsan  Jomin  ."d  the  Moltelnmne  Rivers,  which  here  liave  channels 

in  the  liter  months  of  the  ^f»  Xwel™L»  d"n^'ort»S\h"tS 
,jl„ck  could  »XTo  . »  JuSe  3  va Uable  in  the  State,  and  that 
"IhL'Senditu  erf  mpSrfv  small  amonnts  for  the  constntotion 
-  ■  s  L  nrotect  it  from  overflo,;.,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  a  grea 
s  to  project  lu  I  — !,,„.. inn  of  t.hftse  lands  was  at  first 


ct  it  from  overflows,  it  can  oe  mauo  ».  p™»„,-  -  b'--- 
;a;iet;-;f-crops;   Although  the  .•eclama.i.n_offt«,  lands  w.s^a^^fi^rst 
;arded        "  '■"' 


ariet,  of  crops.  Although  the  reclamat.on  o,  '""»  ";""-:  j'^  the 
■  Bgarid  as  problematical,  and  many  mistakes  "'J f"'™' 7™^  ™ 
nmtrrpBs  of  the  work  during  its  earlier  inception,  enongti  has  now  peen 
Sm'ild  to  sJow  that'the  work  upon  a  large  sea  e  »  »^M^J  P»- 
licaMe,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  the  =ff°  »' °!  *""r°  S 
"iven  the  snhiect  ntoner  attention  when  constructing  their  reclamation 

works  so  as  to  enSSlv  secure  the  object  sought,  wil   encourage  the 

owner's  of  r^ost  oftS"  character  of  land  to  ptovid^  brmging  It  under 

cultivation. 
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In  some  of  the  reclaimed  districta  there  are  orchards  of  peaches  anij 
pears,  which  are  very  productive,  and  the  small  fruits,  such  as  black- 
berries and  strawberries,  are  also  grown  there  with  great  profit. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  county  and  surrounding  Stockton 
there  is  a  large  area  of  adobe  land,  a  black,  clayey  soil,  from  4  to  8 
feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  marl  or  a  clayey  hardpan. 
While  this  soil  is  intractable  and  not  easily  worked  except  when  in  a 
snitable  condition,  or  when  it  contains  exactly  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture,  it  ia  remarkably  fertile.  This  soil  with  irrigation  and  careful 
cultivation  will  produce  a  great  variety  of  crops,  and  has  been  found 
especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  choice  varieties  of  table  grapes,  as 
well  as  the  pear  and  otiier  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  Through  the  portion 
of  the  county  where  the  adobe  land  predominates  there  are,  however, 
many  varieties  of  soil,  all  of  which  have  been  proven  to  be  equally 
good  for  the  production  of  the  cereals,  but  some  better  than  the  adobe 
for  other  crops.  While  all  varieties  appear  to  be  rich  in  plant-food, 
some  are  more  easily  worked  and  contain  diiferent  portions  of  sand  and 
alluvium  matter,  which  makes  them  more  suitable  for  growth  of  trees 
and  vines. 

That  portion  of  the  county  lying  north  of  the  Mokelumne  River  was 
originally  covered  with  a  growth  of  white  and  live  oak  trees,  together 
with  chaparral  and  other  underbrush.  It  was  not  regarded  with  favor 
by  the  first  settlers,  and  was  not  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation 
for  several  years  after  farming  had  been  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in 
other  portions  of  the  county.  It  ia  now,  however,  regarded  as  among 
the  most  valuable  land  in  the  State, 

Along  the  Mokelumne  there  ia  considerable  bottom  land,  which  is 
overflowed  in  seasons  of  extreme  high  water,  but  which  can  be  cul- 
tivated after  the  water  recedes.  This  land  is  extraordinarily  fertile  and 
capable  of  producing  an  almost  endless  variety  of  crops.  Along  the 
lower  Mokelumne  is  a  large  extent  of  territory  which  was  classed  as 
swamp  land.  Much  of  this  has  been  thoroughly  reclaimed,  and  is  now 
profitably  cultivated  to  cereals  and  other  crops.  Staten  Island  contains 
about  3,000  acres,  and  a  portion  of  this  delta  formed  by  the  two  chan- 
nels of  the  Mokelumne  has  been  reclaimed  at  a  great  expense,  and  is 
now  made  very  productive. 

South  of  the  Mokelumne,  and  extending  from  the  swamp  land  to  the 
foothills  on  the  east,  is  a  large  area  of  very  valuable  land,  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  sandy  loam,  easily  cultivated  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  vines  and  fruit  trees.  The  grape  can  be,  here  successfully  grown 
without  irrigation.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  extending 
from  the  Mokelumne  River  south  for  about  12  miles,  there  is  considerable 
hilly  and  rolling  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  varied,  but  generally  a  red 
clay,  and  sometimes  containing  gravel.  At  present  most  of  this  land  is 
cultivated  to  wheat,  but  it  is  believed  by  many  to  be  choice  vineyard 
land,  as  the  grapevine  has  been  profitably  grown  in  many  places. 

The  land  bordering  the  Calaveras  River  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered among  the  best  in  the  county.  Its  rich,  alluvial  soil  has  always 
produced  large  crops  of  wheat,  and  those  who  have  planted  trees  and 
vines  in  this  portion  of  the  county  have  generally  been  successful  in 
growing  them  without  irrigation. 

In  the  southeastern  portions  of  the  coimty  there  is  a  large  area  of 
land  with  sandy  soil,  which  was  originally  not  considered  as  valuable 
as  those  portions  of  the  county  where  heavier,  clayey  soils  predominate. 
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Tt  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  the  farmers  upon  the  sandy  soil  of 
The  county  are  generallv  prosperous,  and  although  their  land  may  not 
Soduce  so  much  per  a^e,  they  generally  feel  sure  of  a  crop,  , 

P  Upon  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  m  this  county  there  is 
„  hX  of  land  from  8  to  10  miles  in  width  and  extending  for  25  miles, 
JhiSi  in  favorable  seasons  has  produced  extraordinary  "°P%of  "[J^^^: 
Thrsoil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  in  many  places  from  30  to  40  feet  to  the 
JSpan,  and  with  a  supply  of  water  it  could  be  made  the  most  pro- 
Sve  and  valuable  land  in  the  county.  This  large  body  of  land  is 
Jn  important  portion  of  San  Joaquin  County,  and  must  eventually  be 
triShed  with  means  of  artificial  irrigation  from  the  San  Joaquin 
nTver  which  in  seasons  when  irrigation  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
growth  of  vegetation  pours  its  torrents  of  water  past  the  land  to  the 

'^The  Mokelumne  in  the  northern,  the  Calaveras  in  the  central,  and 
fJie  Stanislaus  forming  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county, 
ire  all  important  streams,  and  can  be  used  for  irrigation ;  but  irngation 
L  not  generallv  practiced,  as  upon  much  of  the  land  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced without  recourse  to  it.  Two  irrigation  districts  have  been  formed, 
aSd  one  known  as  the  Mokelumne  Ditch  and  Irrigating  Company,  is  in 
oneration  irrigating  land  near  Lodi.  This  company  was  organized  m 
?S  wHh  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  water 
from' the  Mokelumne  River  for  irrigation,  ^^'^"f^f  ""^,'„*J|^.%°^^"^^ 
nurposes.  The  capital  stock  has  since  been  increased  to  *300,000  The 
Sany  has  built  a  dam  32  feet  high  and  277  feet  long  and  the  line  of 
the  main  eanal  has  been  surveyed  from  the  dam  to  Bear  Creek,  a  natura 
channel,  which  will  be  used  in  its  distributing  system.  The  mam  cand 
is  30  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  42  feet  at  water-surface,  andwiU  carry  6 
feet  of  water.  The  grade  of  the  canal  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  capacity 
of  598  cubic  feet  per^econd.  The  amount  of  land  lying  ufder  the  com- 
pany's  main  canal  adapted  to  irrigation  purposes  is  about  120,00(1  acre B^ 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  furnish  water  for  manufacturing 

"Ztgation  has  at  last  received  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  San 
.loaquin  County.  A  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  has 
Sred  the  rights  on  the  Stanislaus  River,  and  the  work  is  progressing 
rapidly.     By  this  ditch  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county 

^Th*?  Mokelumne  Land  and  Water  Company  has  already  expended 
*50,000  on  a  stone  dam  which  is  being  built  across  the  Mokelumne 
River.  This  will  turn  a  stream  of  water  through  a  ditch  20  feet  wide 
on  the  bottom  and  50  feet  on  the  top,  over  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  county.  ...  ,     i        ^-         -ii.  „ 

The  Weller  Ditch  Company  will  furnish  the  central  portion  with  a 
never-failing  supply  of  water.  *  vvi-o+irin 

Within  a  very  short  time  San  Joaquin  will  have  the  bast  irrigating 
system  in  the  United  States.  .  ..       , 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  San  Joaquin  County  for  the  production  of  a  large  variety  ot 
fruits,  and  while  it\as  been  demonstrated  that  m  locations  where  the 
conditions  are  favorable  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  produced  m  the 
temperate  and  semi-tropical  regions  can  be  successfully  grown,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  particular  care  should  be  giverM©  the  selection  of 
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varieties  that  are  adapted  to  the  different  localities.  The  pear,  fig,  and 
almond  tree  will  flourish  with  proper  cultivation  in  almost  all  portions 
of  the  county,  and  in  many  localities  without  artificial  irrigation.  The 
pear  tree,  if  given  proper  attention,  has  been  proved  to  be  very  productive 
and  orchards  have  yielded  a  large  profit  to  their  fortunate  owners.  Even 
upon  the  heavier  and  more  intract-able  soils  it  does  well,  and  seems  to  he 
but  slightly  afl'ected  by  the  summer  drought  after  the  tree  is  well  rooted 
aa  it  seems  to  draw  sufficient  moisture  from  the  subsoil  to  secure  for 
itself  a  healthy  growth,  and  also  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  and  upon  land  that  is  not  regarded  as  the 
beat  for  the  growth  of  trees,  there  are  trees  that  have  regularly  produced 
iine  crops  of  pears,  which  have  not  been  artificially  irrigated  for  many 
years. 

The  fig  tree  also  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  this  soil  and 
climate,  and  is  as  tenacious  of  life  as  the  oak  trees,  which  were  growing 
upon  this  land  when  it  was  settled  upon  by  Americans.  The  black 
California  fig  was  very  generally  planted  by  the  early  settlers,  and  there 
are  now  many  trees  scattered  throughout  the  State  which  have  neither 
been  cultivated  nor  irrigated  for  years,  and  yet  they  annually  produce 
crops  of  figs,  and  seem  to  be  little  if  any  affected  by  the  dry  seasons 
which  are  so  destructive  to  many  other  kinds  of  trees.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  other  varieties  of  figs,  which  are  so  highly  prized  in  other 
countries,  and  from  which  the  fig  of  commerce  is  produced,  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  this  county,  and  that  the  imported  varieties  are 
as  hardy  and  as  well  adapted  to  this  climate  as  are  those  varieties  which 
have  been  so  long  cultivated  as  to  be  almost  natives  of  this  State,  and, 
like  them,  produce  two  crops  each  season. 

The  almond  is  another  tree  which  has  been  found  pecuharly  well 
adapted  to  the  locality,  and  can  be  profitably  grown  throughout  the 
larger  portion  of  the  county.  Trees  which  have  arrived  at  the  age 
when  a  full  crop  can  be  expected  are  now  proving  profitable  to  their 
owners,  and  almond  orchards  will  eventually  be  among  the  productive 
industries  of  the  county. 

Walnut  trees,  including  the  black,  English,  and  French,  also  do  well 
upon  moat  of  the  land  in  this  county,  and  although  on  account  of  their 
slow  growth  they  have  not  been  generally  cultivated,  they  are  now 
beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  great  iavor,  and  many  are  being 
planted  each  year. 

The  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine  are  grown  successfully  throughout 
the  county,  but  most  profitably  upon  the  bottom  lands  and  soils  that  are 
naturally  moist. 

The  prune  has  been  found  to  do  well  here,  and  more  trees  of  that 
variety  are  being  annually  planted.  The  quince  also  flourishes,  and  is 
very  productive  in  all  portions  of  the  county. 

The  small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc., 
are  grown  throughout  the  county,  and  are  particularly  productive  upon 
the  reclaimed  lands  and  the  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  the  rivers. 
These  fruits  can  be  raised  throughout  the  county  upon  any  land  that 
can  be  irrigated,  and  large  quantities  ai'e  produced  to  supply  the  home 
market,  and  also  for  shipment  to  San  Francisco. 

The  larger  part  of  San  Joaquin  County  is  adapted  to  fruit  culture, 
but  the  principal  sections  now  devoted  to  orchards  are  found  along  the 
Mokelumne  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  at  Lodi,  Stockton,  and  the  numer- 
ous islands  formed  by  the  San  Joaquin.     This  county  is  adapted  to  a 
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very  wide  range  of  fruits,  chief  among  which  are  apricots,  peaches, 
Tjrunes  ahnonds,  with  some  apples,  pears,  plums,  olives,  and  figs.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  berries  of  all  kinds  is  grown  in  the  island  dis- 
trict These  fruits  are  principally  shipped  East  to  Chicago,  although  a 
large  amount  of  the  second-class  'fruit  finds  its  way  to  the  canneries  of 
Sail  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  Besides  the  fruit  shipped  green,  a  large 
amount  is  annually  dried,  which  is  disposed  of  to  San  Francisco  and 
Eastern  jobbers.  In  packing  for  the  Eastern  market,  peaches  are 
packed  in  20-pound  boxes,  pears  in  40-pound  boxes,  and  prunes  in  boxes 
and  crates.  The  regulation  packages  are,  peach  boxes,  24  by  12  by  4^ 
inches,  holding  two  tiers  and  weighing  20  pounds.  These  cost  6  cents 
each  to  the  grower.  Pear  boxes  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  are  9 
inches  deep,  and  cost  9  cents. 

The  shipment  of  fruit  from  Stockton  in  1891  was  650  tons,  but  as  the 
orchards  of  San  Joaquin  Countv  were  generally  young,  and  as  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  this  quantity  will  be  very  largely 
increased  year  by  year.  ...  ,-  j  ^u 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  plantmg  done  m  many  sections  ol  ttie 
county  during  the  last  spring,  principally  apricots,  almonds,  olives, 
pears,  and  peaches.  ■     ■    i,  i. 

The  report  of  the  present  season's  crop  from  San  Joaquin  is  better 
than  from  most  parts  of  the  State:  peaches  and  apricots,  fair;  almonds, 
good;  grapes,  extra  good  at  Stockton;  on  the  Calaveras  and  on  the 
Mokelumne,  not  over  two  thirds  of  a  crop. 

Among  the  large  orchards  which  have  been  planted  in  San  Joaquin 
County  within  the  last  few  years,  are  those  of  S.  D.  Woods,  at  Stockton, 
120  acres;  Armstrong  &  Cole,  Lodi,  640  acres;  Strong  &  Wilhamson, 
Acampo,  320  acres;  Buck  &  Corey,  Acampo,  400  acres;  B,  F,  Langford, 
Lodi,  140  acres;  E.  Lawrence,  Lodi,  30  acres;  L.  Mowrey,  Lodi,  320 
acres-  Dr.  E.  T.  Grant,  100  acres;  E.  L.  Wilboit,  Acampo,  30  acres;  M. 
Van  Guelder,  Acampo,  320  acres;  T.  H,  Williams,  Undine,  200  acres; 
Mr.  Gregory,  Linden,  100  acres;  J.  D.  Corey,  Linden,  80  acres;  W.  H, 
Hickey,  Linden,  80  acres;  W.  C.  Gillingham,  Lockeford,  80  acres;  Jos. 
Ruttman,  Clements,  80  acres;  H,  H,  Moore,  Stockton,  80  acres. 
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SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  OOTTNTT. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  is  bounded  along  its  entire  western  side  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Monterey,  on  the  east 
by  Kern,  and  on  the  south  by  Santa  Barbara  County.  Its  area  em- 
braces  3,578  square  miles,  or  2,214,000  acres,  and  extends  from  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  Range  on  the  east  to  the  ocean  on  the  west. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  a  low  range  of  mountains  running  north- 
west to  southeast,  dividing  the  county  into  two  unequal  parts,  one  third 
being  on  the  coast  and  two  thirds  being  in  the  interior.  The  elevation 
and  trend  of  this  range  adapt  it  to  catch  all  the  rains  of  the  winter 
giving  it  and  the  subjacent  country  an  abundance  of  water.  Springs 
are  numerous  from  base  to  summit,  and  many  streams  run  perenniallj 
through  deep  valleys  down  either  slope.  The  largest  of  these  streams 
on  the  western  slope  are  the  San  Simeon,  Santa  Rosa,  Villa,  Old  Creek, 
Mono,  Chorro,  San  Luis,  Pismo,  Arroyo  Grande,  Suez,  Huasna,  Alamo, 
and  Cuyama. 

From  the  northeastern  slope  of  this  range  flows  the  Salinas  with  its 
many  branches,  the  San  Juan  from  the  far  east,  Santa  Margarita,  Ataa- 
cadero,  Paso  Robles,  San  Marcos,  Nancimiento,  the  latter  receiving  the 
Los  Tablas,  flowing  northerly  between  the  Santa  Lucia  and  the  range 
called  the  San  Jose  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  valleys  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  are  many  and  fertile.  ■  West 
of  Santa  Lucia  is  the  coast  region,  a  broad  area  of  foothills  and  valley 
land,  with  the  specially  named  valleys  of  San  Simeon,  Santa  Rosa, 
Green,  Villa,  Old  Creek,  Morro,  Chorro,  Los  Osos,  Laguna,  San  Luis, 
Corral  de  Piedra,  Arroyo  Grande,  Huasna,  and  Cuyama,  and  east  of  the 
dividing  mountains  are  the  great  valleys  of  San  Jose,  or  Pozo,  Santa 
Margarita,  Salinas,  Huer  Huero,  San  Juan,  Carrisa,  Elkhorn,  Estrella, 
Pala  Prieta,  Cholama,  and  those  of  many  streams.  The  Estrella  is  one 
of  the  large  valleys  of  the  east,  an  elevated  plain  bordering  the  Estrella 
River,  and  north  of  it  is  the  similar  plain  of  Cholame. 

In  climate  San  Luis  Obispo  County  diflers  little  from  her  neighbor 
on  the  south,  Santa  Barbara.  On  the  immediate  coast  the  heat  of  the 
summer  is  very  much  modified  by  the  ocean  breeze,  and  in  the  winter 
months  warmth  from  the  same  source  prevents  extremes  of  cold,  and 
hence  the  climate  is  equable  the  year  round.  In  the  interior  valleys 
the  heat  is  more  intense  in  summer,  and  occasional  frosty  mornings 
occur  in  winter.  Speaking  of  the  thermal  belt  iu  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  Myron  Angel  writes: 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  term  for  that  ill-defined  region  which  is  supposed 
to  border  every  valley  and  to  extend  at  a  certain  elevation  along  the 
coast  of  Southern  California.  Almost  every  section  of  California  baa 
its  'thermal  belt,'  each  differing  from  the  other  according  to  the  local- 
ity and  the  latitude,  for  it  is  certain  there  are  climatic  changes  with 
the  latitude,  though  slight.  Thus,  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  slightly  elevated  regions  of  Vacaville,  and  Madison,  and  Win- 
ters in  the  Coast  Range,  are  in  the  thermal  belt  surrounding  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  these  are  the  favorite  fruit  sections  of  the  north.  Ent 
in  those  localities  frosts  are  quite  heavy  in  winter,  which  is  favorable  for 
deciduous  fruits,  but  not  sufficiently  severe  to  be  damaging  to  citrus 
fruits.  In  such  comparison  we  might  say  that  all  the  coast  region  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  was  in  the  thermal  belt,  but  here  it  is  not  so  estimated- 
The  thermal  belt  is  that  region  where  frosts  are  unknown,  where  the 
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-  A.  do  not  sweep  too  severely,  where  the  air  is  unburdened  hy  fogs 
•"iJ^le  genial  sun  of  summer  fructifies  and  enriches  the  fruity  of  the 
"■"^i.  Alone  the  coast  throughout  this  county  frost  is  rarely  seen, 
""  many  places  never,  and  still,  near  the  ocean,  grapes  do  not  "pen,  nor 
TS?ruits  grow  successfully.  There  is  here  a  distinctive  thermd 
fit  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  lying  between  the  altitudes  of  100 
•■^^  S  feet  of  elevation,  where  there  is  not  a  damp  and  level  valley, 
ilf  the  little  ridges  of  this  region  lift  themselves  above  the  frosts  of 

l>,t  and  everywhere  all  delicate  plants  grow  without  dan^r.  The 
S-SnXe  bllt  is  that  lying  east  and  north  of  the  city  of  San  Lms 
Spf  skirting  the  base  of  the  hiUs  and  extending  along  the  mountain 
^Sr  There  frosts  are  unknown,  and  tomatoes  and  other  delicate  plants 
ish  Sieir  flowers  and  fruits,  regardless  of  the  month  or  the  season. 
STaTe  the  oldest  orange  trees  of  the  county  growing  from  the  seed 
Sd  as  an  experiment,  and  coming  into  bearing  when  eight  years 
^d  p^ducing  an  excellent  fruit.  With  this  proof  of  success  others 
ie'^the  trial,  and  the  most  deHcious  oranges  now  known  grow  in 
his  belt.  Wherever  it  may  be  followed,  north  or  ^uth,  to  the  elevation 
of  600  feet,  this  band  of  genial  temperature  will  be  found  the  most 
rlrte^m  in  its  products  of  any  portion  of  our  favored  region.  _ 
"^Th^rainfall  of  San  Lui^  'obispo  averages  a  htttle  oyer  21  inches 
■  the  rainy  season  commencing  usually  in  October,  in  which  m„nthti^e 
first  early  rains  may  be  looked  for,  and  continuing  until  the  following 
May  In  October  Ind  May,  however,  but  little  ram  falls  the  season 
Sg  included  really  in  November  and  ApriL  ^^e  heaviest  rainfall  of 
whidi  any  record  was  kept  was  in  the  season  of  1883-84  when  42.40 
kches  weJi  recorded;  the  lightest  was  in  1876-77,  when  hut  8.15  inches 

^*'The  soil  on  the  coast  is  rich  and  deep,  alternating  adobe  and  sandy 
loam,  the  former  predominating.  That  of  the  eastern  part  is  deep,  rich, 
sand;  loam,  with  slight  traces  of  light  a4obe,  and  m  both  ^^/'tions  from 
the  low  valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  is  of  the  best  quality. 
In  the  foothills  the  red  lands  peculiar  to  their  formation  prevail,  it  is 
a  sharp,  gravelly  soil,  with  a  large  admixture  of  adobe,  and  is  easiJy 
worked  and  very  productive.  ,,     ,     ,.      -l  _.■     i,     „i 

San  Luis  Obispo  does  not  take  rank  among  the  leading  horticultural 
counties  of  the  State.  Yet  from  what  has  been  done  m  this  hne  there 
it  is  evident  that  she  has  great  capabilities.  Nearly  the  whole  range  of 
fruits  do  well  there  wherever  they  have  had  proper  care.  Fruits  ol  me 
citrus  variety  are  grown  successfully  in  favored  locations.  Ihere  may 
be  seen  in  full  bearing  all  the  fruits  that  are  grown  anywhere  m  the 
State,  including  oranges,  lemons,  ohves,  figs,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
prunes,  apricots,  nectarines,  almonds,  walnuts,  wme  and  raisin  grapes. 
In  the  Arroyo  Grande  section  fruits  and  vegetahles  of  all  kinds  are  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  and  of  a  size  and  quality  that  are  astounding  even 
in  this  State  of  wonderful  growths.  On  the  coast  side  the  apples  and 
pears  ran  k  among  the  best,  while  in  the  interior  the  prune,  apricot  and 
olive  are  the  favorites.  On  the  hills  the  choicest  wme,  raisin,  and  table 
varieties  of  grapes  are  produced.  Near  Templeton  is  one  of  the  largest 
bearing  prune  orchards  in  the  State,  consisting  of  250  acres.  Consid- 
erable attention  has  been  paid  to  the  raisin  business. 

The  fruit  interests  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paso  Robles  attract 
much  attention,  although  the  orchards  are  young.  Prunes,  olives,  aprt- 
<»t8,  pears,  and  peaches  take  a  front  place  in  our  State  exhibiti^J.^ 

o 
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Particular  notice  should  be  made  that  fruit  trees  bear  at  a  younger  age 
than  in  most  Bections,  prunes  at  three  and  olives  at  four  years  bearing 
quite  a  crop. 

East  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains  a  large  section  of  the  country  ig 
specially  suited  to  fruit  culture,  notably  around  Creaton,  Templelon 
Paso  Robles,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  Salinas  Basin  and  the  San  Joe^ 
Valley. 

In  the  valleys  around  the  city  of  San  Luis  Obispo  the  fruit  raiser 
reaps  a  rich  reward  for  his  labors,  especially  with  nuts,  oranges,  lemons 
figs;  and  olives,  the  latter  being  a  very  remunerative  fruit,  and  growing 
luxuriantly.  The  southern  portion  of  the  county  is  well  adapted  to  all 
fruits;  especially  must  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Grande  be  named,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  one  portion  of  the  county  is  better  than 
another  for  general  fruit  raising. 

The  chief  fruit  sections  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  are  Paso  Robles, 
Cambria,  Templeton,  and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  town  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  These  sections  are  devoted  chiefly  to  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  olives,  prunes,  and  plums,  all  of  which  do  well  when  proper 
attention  is  paid  them. 

While  the  Mission  orchard  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  having  been  planted  by  the  Franciscan  friars  in  the  last 
<">ntury,  San  Luis  Obispo  has  never  figured  as  a  fruit  county,  and  it  was 
iiot  until  the  last  few  years  that  any  extensive  planting  of  orchards 
was  done.  Of  late,  however,  considerable  acres  of  land  have  been  set 
to  fruit  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  As  these  orchards  are  all 
young  the  output  of  fruit  there  has  not  exceeded  the  local  demand,  and 
little,  if  any,  has  found  its  way  to  the  outside  market.  The  fruits 
grown  there  are  generally  very  fine  in  quality,  the  olive  doiug  especially 
well.  The  yield  for  the  present  season  has  been  very  light,  owing  to  a 
late  frost  which  injured  the  crop  of  San  Luis  Obispo  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  State.  Prune  trees  suffered  severely,  and  the  returns 
from  these  was  almost  a  total  failure.  Peaches  were  very  light,  and 
other  fruits  fell  below  the  usual  average. 

East  of  the  San  Lucas  range  is  found  the  chief  fruit  section  of  the 
county,  where  there  are  some  6,000  acres  in  fruit  of  various  kinds,  of 
which  between  300  and  ^00  acres  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1891. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  Swedish  settlers  who  have  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paso  Robles  and  elsewhere  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  most  of 
whom  have  set  out  small  orchards  of  from  5  to  10  acres  each. 

Among  the  more  important  plantings  is  that  of  the  Upoma  Land 
Company,  who  last  spring  set  out  220  acres  in  the  following  fruits: 


Apricots . 
Pnines— 
NutB 


8,501)  Apples... 
10,000  Pears  ___. 
12,200    Peaches.. 


It  is  the  intention  of  this  company,  during  the  coming  season,  to  add 
to  this  5,000  peaches,  1,000  nuts,  and  1,000  pears.  '  The  total  acreage 
in  fmits  is  4,059,  of  whidi  there  were  planted  during  the  spring  of  1891: 

Acres.  I  Acres. 

Deciduous  fruits 907     Walnuts 30 

Raising 12  " 

Oranges 5      Total 956 

Almonds 2  | 
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Acres  III  Trees. 

Bearing. 

NOH- 

Bearing. 

To»l. 

Plant  of 

«fc:;;:;;;:;;:::::::;::::;:;;;;::;:;;;::;;;: 

219 
232 

24 
84 
306 

141 
104 
15 
23 
245 
925 

151 
134 
21 
10 

316 
214 
36 

16 
234 

S70 

366 
112 

34 
128 
S09 
1,144 
355 
140 
20 

479 

54 

•g 

10 
44 

82 

m 

95 

as 

5 
10 
108 

peach - 

Praue 

Pear ;                         _ 

Lemon 

Walnut 

^SfrX.:::.: 

3,262 

1^ 

4,646 

667 

Totals 

SAN  MATEO  OOTJNTT. 
San  Mateo  Coanty  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco,  east  by 
the  bay  and  Santa  Clara  County,  south  by  .S»«i».J'>'\County  and  west 
by  the  Pacllio  Ocean.  The  county  is  5  miles  wide  where  il  adjoins  the 
cL  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  the  southward  it  rapidly  widens^ 
.a  attain,  a  w^idth  of  20  mile,  in  the  ce.iler  of  '^»  »f,f  -  "f^»°* 
over  that  distance  at  its  southerly  hne.  It^'^e''' "  ii„"'';'=  °"  jt 
straight  center  line.  Its  area  is  459  square  miles  or  303,600  acres.  It 
has  a  frontage  of  65  miles  on  the  ocean  and  35  miles  on  the  l»y  "f^"- 
Francisco.  Its  frontage  on  the  bay  is  a  B"^"'  "'."P^  f'"  'f»/°t 
hills  of  the  Santa  Morena  range  to  tidewater.  This  =1»1?«  ■^■'»/  '"i 
bay  shore,  and  is  flanked  by  the  Santa  Morena  range,  which  separatee 
it  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .     ,  .,.  .       i„  wbi..!, 

San  Mateo  County  covers  the  larger  part  of  the  peninsula  wh  ch 
bound,  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  southwest,  1><»"E  =ep.r*d 
from  the  Golden  Gate  only  by  the  city  of  San  Franol»».  Tl»»  P™"' 
•ula,  about  6  miles  wide  along  the  tins  of  division  broadens  rapidly 
towards  the  south  to  a  width  of  16  miles.  The  g«»'«"'  1™/''  "lb™ 
Mateo,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  is  36  miles.  Beyond  the  southern 
verge  k  the  San  Francisco  hills  the  bay  sweeps  abrupUy  inland.  Low 
headlands  extend  southerly  in  irregular  indentations  to  the  «»>nty  line, 
where  the  bay  curves  gently  inhind,  »S«in„f»™™8,,?„"''?"°'  'IJBv 
toot  of  Visitaclon  Talley.  South  of  this  valley  the  hiUs  nse  abruptly 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  San  Bruno.  The  Coast  Kange,  which  runs 
through  the  west  of  the  county,  has  at  the  southern  line  a  width  of  luLly 
9  miles  ot  broken  and  semi-detached  ranges,  and  an  average  altitude  ol 
about  2,500  feet.  ,      ,.      .       o-i.    a  .....  p.,.. 

The  topography  of  the  county  governs  the  climate.  The  S>nt»  Cruz 
Mountains  continue  their  course  through  San  Mateo  C»unty  The, 
trend  to  the  northwest,  and  at  a  point  14  miles  from  the  straits  throngh 
»hich  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  flow  inl»  the  bay  M,"™.'™: 
Cisco,  they  rapidly  fall  in  height,  and  seem  to  loK  themselves  m  the 
ocean.    From  this  point  to  the  south  side  of  the  Golden,Gate  the  face 
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of  the  ground  is  broken  into  low,  rolling  hills  and  sand  dunes  of  variable 
heights.  The  northwest  summer  trade  winds,  accompanied  by  de- 
tached drifts  of  fog,  sweep  over  the  depression,  and  give  San  Francisco 
its  harsh  but  not  unhealthful  summer  climate. 

South  of  the  point  of  the  peninsula  the  mountains  rise  rapidly 
attaining  a  height  of  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range 
turns  the  current  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  holds  back  the  fog  which  crawlg 
up  the  slope  and  banks  itself  along  the  summit,  as  though  it  had  become 
entangled  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  crown  the  crest  of  the  range. 
This  mountain  fog  bank  is  the  condensed  freshness  of  the  sea,  out  of 
which  a  cool  breeze  flows  down  the  easterly  slope  of  the  range  to  the 
bay  shore,  cooling  the  atmosphere  without  the  inconvenience  of  the  pro- 
pelling winds  or  actual  contact  with  the  fog.  In  other  words,  the  air 
warmed  by  the  morning  sun  rises  up  and  checks  the  fog,  while  a  cool 
breeze  flows  down  the  slope  to  replace  it. 

The  climate  is,  in  fact,  a  successful  blend  of  the  sea  breeze,  having  a 
normal  temperature  of  55°,  with  the  warm  air  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
which  meets  it  from  the  south.  The  combine  aflbrds  every  element  of 
physical  comfort,  an  average  temperature  of  Tl°  in  summer,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  below  36*^  during  the  coldest  winter  nights,  which  occur  usuahy 
between  the  15th  of  December  and  the  15th  of  January. 

Springs  of  excellent  quality  and  quantity  of  water  are  numerous  on 
the  ocean  side  of  the  Santa  Morena  range.  There  are  many  streams 
which  carry,  or  did  until  otherwise  appropriated,  a  liberal  volume  of 
water  to  the  sea.  The  most  important  are  Pillarcitos,  Lobetos,  Tunitos, 
San  Gregorio,  Pomponia,  Pescadero,  Butane,  Gazos,  and  New  Year 
Creek.     On  the  bay  side  the  water  is  not  so  abundant. 

The  soil  of  San  Mateo  is  generally  a  warm,  sandy  loam,  with  an 
admixture  of  adobe  in  some  localities.  There  are  about  23,000  acres  of 
salt  marsh  land  on  the  bay  side. 

San  Mateo  does  not  rank  among  the  leading  horticultural  counties  of 
the  State.  At  Pescadero  some  excellent  apples  are  gi-own,  and  fair 
peaches,  prunes,  and  some  other  fruits.  The  great  interests  of  San 
Mateo  are  dairying  and  vegetable  growing  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 
That  fruit  would  do  well,  if  attention  were  given  it,  is  shown  by  the 
statement  of  a  fruit  grower  near  Redwood  City,  who  has  a  farm  of 
22  acres  of  healthy  trees  in  the  foothills,  from  which  he  reports  the 
following  yield; 


39S  Petfie  _ 

301  Silver  prune  trees  28,082  pounds,  at  2K  ce 
847  apricoi  trees,  101,257  pounds,  at  2  cenU 
99  Coe's  Golden  plum,  trees,  10,S47  pounds,  a1 
2  acres  Japanese  plum  trees,  8,663  pounds,  at 

Total--- 


S129  83 
IW19 
702  65 

2.02S14 
506M 

aaer 

$42  1^ 


Within  3  miles  of  Redwood  Citj  there  is  t  still  more  important 
experiment.  Five  years  ago  100  acres  of  fruit  were  planted — bO  id 
apricots  and  40  in  prunes.  The  apricots  bore  two  years  since.  There 
were  100  trees  to  the  acre,  and  the  fruit  the  first  season  was  sold  for  $2 
a  tree,  gathering  at  purchaser's  cost.  Olive  trees  have,  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  produced  quite  a  crop  of  fruit. 

The  chief  fruit  sections  of  San  Mateo  are  Woodside,  Menlo  Park, 
Redwood  City,  San  Mateo,  and  Belmont.     These  are  adapted  to  the 
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„,V,  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits.  Grapes  are  grown  in  large 
^'^^Htie  around  SearsviUe  and  Woodside.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
\^^ts  auinces,  and  berries  do  especially  well,  San  Mateo  finds  its 
^'"''^et  in  San  Francisco,  which  it  adjoins  on  the  south,  and  it.  fruits  are 
SSy  shipped  in  the  green  state.     There  were  exported  last  season: 

Boies, 
300 


The  otch»rd»  in  this  county  are  generally  Bmall,  being  planted  for 
ine  ort-naiue  _       ^j__  ^_^_^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  extent. 


family  use,  and  ranging  usually  from 
But  little  new  planting  has  been  done. 


ACRBAGB    SND   VaRIBTV   0 

n  Fruits  is  San  Mmbo  County. 

Acres  in  Trees. 

.„■■„.. 

Non- 
Bearing. 

«.«. 

Plautof 

140 
45 
5 

9 

149 
45 
5 

12 

43 
2S 
5 
3 
10 

12 

&'::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;:::: 

28 

12 

Prune..- 

26 

5 

10 

6i 



Nuts-Almond 

Walnut— 

2 

I 

Table  grapes 

Totals 

361 

71 

432 

39 

SAMTA  BARBABA  COUNTY. 
Santa  Barbara  County  lie.  between  San  Luis  ObJBpo  '"^  Ventura 
Counties.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Paciiic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  with  its  outlying  islands  Below 
Point  doncepcion  the  coast-line  bends  sharply  to  '^^  •"'"j'Si,  ?"  t 
parallel  with  the  line  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  f»' 3,000  to  4,000  feet 
in  height,  traverse  the  county  from  e^\  to  west.  Beyond  «"»  '"BJ 
running  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  lie- the  Sa.n  Eatael  Mountains 
The  area  of  the  county  is  2,266  square  miles,  or  1,450,000  acres.  A  large 
portion  of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  is  a  rugged  mountain- 
ous region,  largely  worthless  for  horticultural  pursuits,  yet  there  are 
small  lalliys  rnniing  up  into  these  mountiun.  which  are  pl<ias»nt  and 
fertile.  The  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  divide  the  county  into  two  portions, 
the  northern  and  southern,  the  former  being  much  the  larger  and  com- 
pritingfonrimportantvalleysi  Santa  Mana,  Lompoc,  Los  Alamos,  Santa 
Yne,.  The  latter,  that  portion  between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
is  known  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Valley,  and  comprises  the  smaller  valleys 
of  Carpenteria,  Montecito,  Goleta,  and  Elwood. 
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Traversed  by  mountain?,  there  muat,  of  courBe,  be  waste  land,  bnt 
there  is  the  following  acreage  available  for  practical  uses: 

The  Santa  Maria  Valley,  with,  the  valleys  that  open  out  of  it  and  that  pertain  to 

it,  and  the  slopes  of  the  foothills  that  boand  it _. 250000 

The  Lob  AiamoB  Valley ISoW 

The  Lompoc  Valley _ 23o'o(Kl 

The  Santa  Ynez  Valley .^ aooW 

The  Santa  Barbara  Valley lOslouo 

Two  islands _.  I5O.O0O 

Total _ 1,088^009 

The  Santa  Barbara  Valley  lies  between  the  Santa  Yne^  Mountains 
and  the  sea,  and  has  a  world-wide  celebrity  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate.  Between  the  Santa  Ynez  and  the 
San  Rafael  ranges  is  the  valley  of  Santa  Ynez,  widening  into  a  broad 
extent  of  agricultural  land  and  watered  by  the  Santa  Ynez  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Santa  Maria  River  on  the  northern 
limits  of  the  county  also  drains  a  rich  extent  of  farming  lands. 

The  Santa  Ynez  Valley  comprises  about  120,000  acres  of  excellent 
arable  land,  mostly  rolUng.  The  Santa  Ynez  River  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley,  which  is  also  watered  by  numerous  creeks.  The 
climate  difi'ers  from  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  being  warmer  in  summer 
and  cooler  in  winter,  but  the  heat  is  dry  and  not  oppressive,  cool  nights 
being  the  rule,  while  the  winter  is  clear  and  bracing. 

The  Los  Alamos  Valley  comprises  about  40,000  acres  of  the  richest  of 
agricultural  land,  and  as  much  more  in  the  hills  tributary  to  it  of  excel- 
lent gi-azing  land.  The  valley  is  situated  between  two  ranges  of  hiUs  or 
low  mountains,  that  separate  the  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Ynez  Valleys, 
and  about  25  miles  back  from  the  coast. 

Santa  Maria,  the  largest  and  northernmost  valley  of  Santa  Barbara 
County,  lies  along  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  boundary  of  San 
Luis  Obiapo  County.  This  valley,  including  its  upper  extension,  the 
Sisquoc,  is  30  miles  from  the  foothills  to  the  sea;  its  width,  including 
the  adjacent  mesa  lands,  is  from  3  to  10  miles.  Many  tributary  canons 
break  into  it  through  the  hills,  mostly  small,  but  containing  rich,  pro- 
tected, and  generally  well-watered  land,  excellently  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits.  The  main  valley  has  perhaps  as  varied 
resources  as  any  in  the  State,  on  account  of  its  large  extent  and  conse- 
quent differences  in  climate  and  soil.  On  the  west  it  opens  to  the  sea, 
and  has  a  heavier  soil  and  more  fog.  The  soil  of  the  middle  valley  is 
a  sandy  loam,  whilst  that  of  the  Sisquoc  and  the  tributary  canons  is 
deeper  and  richer.  The  lower  and  northern  valley,  especially  the  Oso 
Flaco  side,  grows  large  crops  of  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  whilst  farther  up 
wheat  and  barley  are  yet  grown.  The  future  of  the  valley  lies  in  its 
adaptability  to  fruit  culture,  in  the  parts  best  adapted  for  the  special 
kinds. 

There  are  very  few  portions  of  the  world  which  can  show  so  remark- 
able a  climatic  record  as  Santa  Barbara.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1871 
to  1891,  the  temperature  but  once  reached  so  low  a  point  as  31°,  and 
once  as  high  as  102°.  The  average  at  Santa  Barbara  for  thirteen  years 
varied  from  55°  to  71°,  a  range  of  but  16°  in  all  that  period.  Other 
records  show  a  total  of  310  pleasant  days  in  a  single  year,  29  cloudy 
days,  12  showery  days,  10  windy,  and  5  rainy.  In  all  there  were  but  29 
days  in  the  entire  year  during  which  an  invalid  could  not  be  out  of 
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.^r^  with  safety  and  comfort  during  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  time 
^t^  trmnerature  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  at  Santa  Barbara  shows  a 
^''Ition  of  but  6°  between  summer  and  winter.  _  It  is  no  uncommon 
Sw  S  see  persons  enjoying  a  surf  bath  in  midwinter  on  the  beach  at 

HwfoUowing  synopsis  of  the  weather  for  the  year  1891  is  compiled 
,  ^  lilv  ohfervations  of  temperature  as  shown  by  self-registering 
£>tX  iftlf  obLr^ator/of  Hugh  D.  Vail,  and  the  movement 
oft™  "i"'l  as  measured  by  a  Robmsou^nemometen_ 


January -,- 
February -- 
March 


Joly."-V— -- 
August  -- 
September- _ 

October 

November  -  - 
December  . . 


.45 

3.4 

4.B 

4.6 

7fl 

4.1 

3.8 

.UO 

3.5 

(Kl 

IN) 

2.6 

2.43 

4.7 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  60",  differing  by  less  than  one 
tenth  of  a  degree  from  the  normal.  ,  ..     <         .  030 

The  highert  temperature  during  the  year  was  f'-^^^^'^'^Jf^L 
mere  weJe  36  days  wheh  the  temperature  rose  above  80  ,  and  35  night, 
when  it  did  not  Ml  below  60°.  c.i  r  ■.  .„,1  ^i- elondv 

0!  the  365  days  in  the  year,  264  were  clear,  54  fair,  and  6,  cloud}. 

Rain  fell  on  20  days,  with  a  rainfall  of  15.44  inches,  being  2  70  inches 
lefo"  the  „er4e  Beiween  the  18th  of  April  and  the  4th  of  December, 
a  period  of  230  days,  the  rainfall  was  less  than  half  an  inch- 
■  The  mean  velocity  of  the  wind  for  the  year  was  3.8  mile,  per  hour 
the  gre™  Bt  for  any  one  month,  4.7  miles,  in  December  and  the  least 
2  6  miles  in  November.  The  greatest  movement  of  the  wind  m  any 
oneZy  was  276  miles,  on  the  2d%f  December,  being  an  average  velocity 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  111  miles  an  hour. 

The  arable  soil  is  for  the  most  part  either  alluvial  or  adobe  Ihe 
alluvial  soil,  found  usually  in  the  lower  level.,  is  '«?  *»P.. ""''j";" 
fertile.  It  is  this  soil  that  produces  the  Lima  beans,  tor  which  Santa 
Barbara  County  i.  celebrated,  and  afford,  fresh  ?f  7>>'''™"°?  3!, 
table,  every  ,«k  in  the  year.  This  .0.1  grow,  well  all  varieties  of  fmits 
found  in  the  eastern  New  England  State.,  be.ide.  P"M".  ff ,•  »''™'' 
peanuts,  English  walnuts,  gr.pss,  plums, lemons,  limes,  oranges^  oquat. 
guavas,  persimmons,  cherimoyers,  dates,  banana.,  and  numerous  other 

"?L1Xb:  »"l^.ack  and  quite  fertile.  It  is  be.t  f -P"  »  J'f  J- 
mustard,  o.t.,  wheat,  or  flax,  and  furm.hes  the  riche.t  of  P«"«»»e«; 

While  Santk  Barbara  doe,  not  take  a  .land  m  the  front  '«?' of  bort- 
eultural  counties  of  the  State,  sufficient  has  been  done^  .how  that  m 
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soil  and  climate  she  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  a  wide  range  of  fruits 
Rev.  Mr,  Jackson,  speaking  of  the  fruits  of  this  county,  saysr 

"One  who  has  lived  in  a  temperate  zone  may  write  down  the  names 
of  all  the  fruits  he  ever  saw,  and  then  add  to  the  list  all  those  hie  mem- 
ory can  call  out  of  the  hooka  he  has  read,  and  in  this  county  he  shall 
be  reasonably  sure  of  finding  them.  Could  it  be  shown  that  the  primi- 
tive Eden  bore  as  many  fruits  pleasant  to  the  taste,  it  would  add  a  new 
pang  to  the  thought  of  original  sin." 

Stripped  of  its  poetical  hyperbole,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jackson  con- 
veys a  truth.  Santa  Barbara  ie  iitted  for  a  higher  place  in  the  fruit- 
growing counties  than  she  has  occupied.  Apples  unsurpassed  for  size 
and  flavor  are  produced  around  Santa  Barbara  and  Lompoc.  The  peach, 
pear,  apricot,  nectarine,  quince,  plum,  and  prune  trees  bear  early  and 
extensively. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  olive  culture  in  this  county  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  it  having  received  a  strong  impetus  from  the 
success  which  attended  the  orchard  of  Hon,  Ellwood  Cooper,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  In  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  large  tracts  have  been  set  to  olives. 
The  soil  here  is  diversified,  and  comprises  rich  bottom  lands  and  rolling; 
hills  of  a  gravelly  and  sandy  loam.  This  latter  soil  has  been  found 
peculiarly  adapted  for  olive  culture,  and  the  industiy  has  already 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  specialty.  There  are  now  planted  over 
30,000  olive  trees,  and  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  has  just  been 
completed,  The  pioneer  orchard  belongs  to  Mr.  Ralph  R.  Selby,  of 
Ballard.  Adjoining  this  property  lie  the  orchards  of  Mei5srs,  Hayne 
Bros.  &  Grould,  comprising  13,000  trees,  and  up  the  valley  are  situated 
the  ranches  of  Messrs.  A.  S,  and  A.  M.  Boyd,  comprising  4,000  and 
5,000  trees,  respectively.  The  raisin,  wine,  and  prune  industries  have 
been  successfully  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Louis  Janin,  who  also  has  a  fine 
apricot  orchard,  while  Mr.  Max.  Dormer  has  a  thrifty  young  peach 
and  prune  orchard  of  some  14,000  trees.  There  are  numerous  small 
orchards  of  from  5  to  20  acres  scattered  through  the  valley. 

Horticulture  has  also  made  rapid  strides  in  the  Santa  Maria  Valley. 
One  hundred  thousand  trees  have  been  set  out  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  hardly  an  appreciable  area  seems  as  yet  under  cultivation.  Prunes, 
apricots,  and  walnuts  are  the  main  output  so  far,  though  other  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes  do  well.  Citrus  fruits  require 
irrigation.  No  general  plan  of  irrigation  has  yet  been  introduced; 
however,  where  locally  irrigated,  the  lemon  and  orange  do  well. 

In  the  Lompoc  Valley  the  apple  and  pear  do  well,  while  the  peach, 
apricot,  cherry,  plum,  prune,  and  quince  do  fairly  well.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  are  produced  in  abundance  also. 

At  Moutecito  all  the  field  and  orchard  crops  grow  to  perfection.  A 
lemon  is  produced  here  that,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  has  a  market 
of  its  own.  In  the  nurseries  and  dooryards  are  found  tropical,  palm, 
and  other  trees  that  are  grown  nowhere  else  on  our  coast. 

The  fig  thrives  throughout  the  warmer  portions  of  the  county,  bearing 
two  crops  in  a  season,  and  the  trees  are  long-lived  and  subject  to  no 
insect  pest  or  disease.  The  Japanese  persimmon  is  now  found  quite 
plentifully  at  the  fruit  stands,  and  is  beginning  to  find  favor.  Two 
varieties  of  the  guava  are  grown  here;  the  loquat  is  finding  friends; 
pomegranates  grow  easily;  the  cherimoyer,  or  custard  apple,  is  well  per- 
fected near  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  white  zapota  is  also  found.     Date 
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,^«  are  in  bearing,  bananas  are  perfected  in  the  sheltered  coast  valleys, 
P*i  there  ^re  many  other  semi-tropical  productions  that  will  no  doubt 

^"if  ^nrff  tUCiZ  wonderfully  i"  Santa  Barbara^    It  «^^^ 

'^Tthc  Japan  ctcstnut  hi;  been  recently  introduced;  the  black  walnut 
""f  the  East  is  fruiting  in  many  places  in  and  near  Santa  Barbara  the 
butSrnut  and  pecan  both  make  a  rapid  growth;  and  the  peanut  takes 

'^S'jp^incfplSordtvSS  fruit  in  Santa.  Barbara  County  are 
r«InenterTa  Jlontecito,  Elwood,  Livas,  Santa  Maria,  and  Lompoc,  and 
S  fa"S  fruits  are  'walnuts,  almonds,  olives,  Japanese  V^f^V^^'^^f' 
nVall  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits.  These  are  usually  marketed  to  San 
Kancisco  Denver,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Bartlett  pears  and  citrus 
inks  are  shipped  green,  other  varieties  being  dried  ana  sax^ked.  There 
w^  averv  Woutputof  pears,  apricots,  and  peaches  la^t  season;  but 
rindSionf  for  the  present  year  are  for  a  very  large  shortage  in  the 

■''Dried  apricots  and  peaches  btonght  7  cents  a  pound  at  Santa  Barbara 
last  year,  while  this  year  jobbers  arc  offering  12  cents  for  the  same 

'^"Sifeariiest  walnuts  planted  in  Santa  Barbara  County  were  those  put 
ouUyRusseU  Heath,  o?  Carpenteria.  Hon,  Ellwood  Coopeyn Wu-^^^ 
olives  and  almonds,  and  the  HoUister  orchard  is  the  pioneer  m  citrus 

^'"until  the  present  year  the  principal  markets  were  mostly  local,  but 
the  Pacific  cJIst  Railway  has  lowered  rates  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
Mtrtheslnta  Maria  Lnnery  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Co^ 
added  a  ereat  stimulus  to  the  export  trade.    The  greater  part  of  the  fi  uit 
ifsSppS  Tn  its  green  state,  a  small  quantity  being  dned,  but  none 

Thf  acreage  in  fruit  in  this  <«unty  will  foot  up  about  18,000  acres  ^^ 
which  4  000  acres  were  planted  during  the  past  season  Of  this  there 
rreabou??,000  acres  in^he  Santa  Ynez  Valley  and  1,000  acres  in  the 
Wcinitvof  Ballard.  Two  thirdsof  this  acreage  has  been  planted  withm 
the  past  four  years,  and  the  trees  are  just  coming  into  bearing. 

Santa  Barbara  is  one  of  the  leading  counties  m  "^^X^^.f  f^l'^v  was 
very  large  acreage  in  olive  trees  is  planted  here.  This  "^^nstry  Tvas 
introduid  by  the  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper,  who  has  an  orchard  of  over 
100  acres,  the  larger  part  of  which  are  m  bearmg,  The  output  of  olive 
oil  from  this  orchard  in  1S91  was  34,000  bottles. 
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Variety  of  J'buits  in  S^anta 


1  Bearing. 

Bearlne. 

Total, 

■■«« 

At>ple - ____ 

Apricot 

S"' -'-- 

I            289 

762 

j           103 

128 
169 

92 
300 
306 
112 

21 
168 
108 

417 
921 
200 
760 
871 
661 
32 
827 
308 
20 

1,276 
340 
340 

1,903 
573 

iw 

Ul 

Tl 

Peach_ 

549 

82 

112 

78 

800 
116 
100 

786 

309 
fi2 
71 

172 

Nuts— Aimond 

221 

— -1            240 

Table  grapes , 

■- -— !           573 

Totals 

-----I        e,343 

3,196 

^439 

1,648 

SANTA  CLARA^COUNTY 

Santa  Clara  County  has  an  area  of  1,750  square  miles — 1,120,000 
acres.  It  is  surrounded  by  Alameda  County  on  the  north,  Stanislaua 
and  Merced  on  the  east,  San  Benito  on  the  south,  and  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Cruz  Counties  on  the  weat.  The  county  is  near  the  geographical 
center  of  California,  and  immediately  south  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
eastern  boundary  is  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  ita  western  the 
crest  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  It  extends  southward  52  miles  and 
has  an  average  width  of  34  miles.  Its  principal  valley  is  the  Santa 
Clara,  which  is  34  miles  broad  at  the  north  and  has  an  average  width 
of  15  miles.  Encircling  the  level  lands  of  the  valley  is  a  wide  region  of 
rolling  hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  mountains,  culminating  at  the  west- 
ern side  in  Mount  Bache,  3,780  feet,  and  on  the  east  in  Mount  Hamil- 
ton, 4,250  feet.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  county  it  is  estimated  that 
800,000  acres  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vines;  of 
these  something  more  than  250,000  acres  are  in  the  valley  and  300,000 
acres  in  the  foothills. 

Looking  down  the  valley  from  some  elevated  point  in  the  surround- 
ing hills,  the  general  contour  presented  is  that  of  a  level  plain,  while  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  gentle  undulations,  with  marked  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  soil.  In  what  is  now,  or  recently  has  been,  the  lower 
portion  of  this  plain,  the  soil  is  a  black,  tenacious  clay  known  as  "adobe." 
While  very  fertile  and  productive,  it  requires  much  care  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  cultivating  it,  and  is  well  adapted  to  hay  and  grain. 
The  higher  lands  of  the  valley  are  a  light,  loamy,  and  sometimes  grav- 
elly soil.  This  is  easily  cultivated,  and  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
cereals  and  most  varieties  of  fruits. 

The  "  warm  belt "  is  a  tract  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  environ 
the  valley.  It  has  an  altitude  of  from  600  to  2,000  feet.  It  is  generally, 
and  in  some  localities  wholly,  free  fi-om  frost.  In  this  belt,  to  the  east 
of  Milpitas,  potatoes,  peas,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  are  grown  through 
the  whole  winter  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 
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TTnon  the  Los  Gatos  and  Guadalupe  Rivers,  in  tte  immediate  vicinity 
Xim€,  are  some  hundreds  of  acres,  formerly  dense  willow  thickets 
^.fnow  ^n  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  These  lands,  which  are 
w  IwnbvJhe  general  name  of  "  The  Willows,"  are  regarded  as  the  most 
^"Trble  in  the  valley,  and  abound  with  lovely  homes  surrounded  by 
"^'Sid  orchards.  The  soil  is  a  sedimentary  deposit,  easily  cultivated 
rSring  but  little  irrigation,  and  producing  every  variety  of  fruit  and 

Tnte^Srup^i^rofofte  valley  the  soil  U 

nveVa  considerable  portion  the  subterranean  moisture  maintains  tiie 
iLDastuces  throughout  the  year,  and  some  of  the  most  successful 
&i-tSterLtablishedWe.  The  more  elevated  portions  of 
fh  s  Srt  of  the  valley  are  well  adapted  to  fruit  and  vines. 
*'^¥he  valley  is  drained  by  a  number  of  streams,  the  principal  ones 
J,g  the  Los  Gatos,  Guadalupe,  and  Coyote  Rivers.     In  ^^^^^^^ 

Ss3^jirs:^s^s?s»»^^ 

Jhe  water  irr«i8ed  by  windmllla  into  UnkB,  iurnishing  an  .mpln  .upplj 
t  hou  .hold  and  gidening  purpose.  ,-hil.  the  ctties  and  larger  towns 
ire  provided  with  reservoirs  and  complete  waterworks  SJS'™'- 

lo  i\de  is  the  divergenoy  in  the  character  of  the  sod  ;»..!■»•'»' 
loSitres  that  agriculturists  are  reluctant  to  express  an  op.nton  as  to 
XSi  e  merto,  each  section  having  demonstrated  >ts  fitne..  tor 
^^ing  some  of  thi  almost  endl.s.  varieties  of  frm  8  "^  v  "^  "^,"J 
ie  herl  cultivated  at  almost  fabulous  profits.  Wh.le  »;»<= '»  °»  »'''J' 
soil  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  l""!"?.  *•  "^»  "'X 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  cereals  is  yearly  '•'""'""S.  »™S  jf  »°' 
much  greater  remuneration  obtainable  from  the  growing  ot  fruits,  grapes, 

■"StS'Srich  black  lo™,  so  highly  pri.ed  for  small  fruUs 

and  vegetables,  and  the  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  '«»"»  J"' '■f,'^', 
loams  Ld  sedimentary  deposits,  valued  for  stone  fruits     The  shaUower 

gravelly  loams  of  the  hillsides  are  also  very  desirable  Along  the 
Sams' the  land  is  deep,  well  drained,  and  very  rich  in  f«»"l>l"l»- 
ments.  Red  chemisal  and  chaparral  land  on  the  hilMeof  Santa 
Clara  Valley  has  recently  been  put  in  fruit.  ..AWio«gh  reddish  b  own 
when  dry,  and  Inclined  to  form  hard  lumps,  its  supply  of  potash  lime, 
and  humis  is  such  as  to  promise  very  well  under  good  cultivation 

The  higher  lands  are  of  light  loam,  and  in  some  fc"  B'"'"^ 
They  are  composed  of  a  black,  tenacious,  and  wonderluUy  fertile  clay 
loam.  Along  the  banks  of  the  streams  the  soil  is  of  8ie«t jlepli,  and 
richness,  while  on  the  borders  of  the  bay  are  thousands  "f  ««;"«=«" 
marsh,  ihich,  when  reclaimed,  are  found  to  be  the  ■»?"«  P'»°™"™8 
There  are  many  small  farms:  1,368  tracts  of  10  acres  or  less,  and  1,448 
tracts  of  from  15  to  40  acres.  o     .     pi  „„  Vallo,,  verv 

The  mountain  ranges  which  surround  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  very 
malerially  modify  the  climate,  shutting  off,  to  a  grea,t  eittjn^  the  fogs 
"hich  prevail  on  the  immediate  coast,  and  the  hot  winds  f""  he  &n 
JoKiuin  Valley  on  the  east.    There  is  a  so-called  wml«;and  summer, 
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but  the  roses  bloom  in  gardens  through  both  of  ttese  seasons  with 
an  equal  beauty.  It  has  a  wet  season  and  a  dry  season,  the  former  a 
succession  of  showery  days,  alternating  with  days  of  fair  weather  and 
brilliant  sunshine.  The  dry  season  is  not  so  dry  as  to  blight  the  foliage 
of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  require  moisture  for  their  subsistence. 

The  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains  are  whitened  with  snow  every 
winter,  but  the  winds  come  into  the  valley  from  the  north,  and  not  from 
the  mountains,  so  that  these  snowy  ridges  do  not  chill  the  air.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  into  the  valley,  snow  has  fallen  but  twice 
and  then  melted  on  the  same  day.  The  temperature  varies  from  50^ 
in  the  wet  season  to  80°  in  the  dry.  On  rare  occasions  the  thermometer 
may  show  a  little  higher  temperature  during  the  warm  months.  The 
summer  is  as  free  from  heat  as  the  winter  is  from  cold.  The  self-same 
breeze  from  the  bay  that  cools  the  air  in  summer  warms  it  in  winter 
drawing  its  own  temperature  from  the  unchanging  ocean. 

Along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  at  an 
elevation  ranging  from  600  to  2,000  feet,  exists  a  region  known  as  the 
thermal,  or  warm  belt.  Wheii  there  is  a  heavy  frost  in  the  valley  below 
during  the  night,  there  is  no  sign  of  frost  on  these  elevated  tracts  of 
land.  This  anomalous  distribution  of  heat  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  day  the  lower  strata  of  air  in  the  valley  becomes  heated  and 
gradually  rises  up  en  masse,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  cold  air 
flowing  in  from  the  north,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  has 
been  cooled  by  radiation  during  the  long  winter  nights.  Orange  trees 
planted  in  these  thermal  belts,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  feet, 
sufier  little  from  the  ravages  of  frost. 

The  rainy  season  laBts  from  October  to  April.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September  the  signs  of  a  coming  change  are  apparent.  The  winds, 
which  have  hitherto  come  from  the  north,  now  become  variable  both  aa 
to  direction  and  force,  or  perhaps  wholly  cease.  The  stillness  of  the 
night  is  broken  by  fitful  gusts  which,  while  wailing  through  the  trees, 
are  the  precursors  of  the  coming  winter.  In  the  first  ten  days  of  Octo- 
ber about  an  inch  of  rain  will  fall,  followed  by  weeks  of  the  finest 


The  effect  of  these  first  rains  is  magical.  It  washes  the  dust  from  the 
foliage,  and  the  earth  puts  on  the  freshness  of  spring.  While  in  the 
East  the  year  is  gently  dying,  here  a  new  year  is  apparently  springing 
into  existence.  If  in  this  and  the  succeeding  months  there  are  further 
showers,  the  grass  springs  up  on  every  hand,  the  hills  change  their  sub- 
dued coloring  for  a  lively  green,  and  wild  flowers  appear  in  every  shel- 
tered nook.  The  flowers  supposed  to  he  coincident  with  spring  bloom 
in  the  gardens,  and  the  perfume  of  the  violet  scents  the  air.  It  is  not 
till  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December  that  the 
rainy  season  is  fully  established.  A  coming  storm  is  now  heralded  by 
a  strong,  steady  wind,  blowing  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  southeast,  fol- 
lowed by  several  days  of  rain,  and  these  succeeded  by  days  and  even 
weeks  without  a  cloud.  And  so,  for  six  months  from  the  time  of  the 
first  showers,  occasional  storms  alternate  with  periods  of  fair  weather. 
The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  winter  varies  with  the 
locality,  from  15  to  36  inches  being  a  fair  estimate  throughout  the 
vaUey.  Taking  an  average  of  a  series  of  years,  it  appears  that  of  the 
182  days  which  comprise  the  rainy  season,  on  43  days  in  each  year 
more  or  less  rain  fell;   69  days  were  cloudy;  the  balance  bright  and 
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i»,«ant  Thunder  storms  are  practically  unknown,  the  low  rumbling 
E -n^fonlv  occasionally  heard  on  the  moun tarns  many  miles  distant. 
Kfe  &  storms  and  cyclones,  so  common  in  some  of  the  interior 
£S  Tre  wholly  unknown  here,  and  as  before  stated,  snow  has  but 
f^-Jni-  fallen  since  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  ,,        ,, 

^Tith  the  month  of  March  the  rains  are  practically  over   though 
Sturists   expect  and  hope  for  showers  m  Apri  .     May  has  per- 
S  a  few  showers  during  the  first  ten  days,  ^Vhich  interfere  with  the 
^Setting  of  the  first  hay  crop,  and  then  the  dry  or  summer  season  is 
^fnll  swing     By  July  the  surface  moisture  has  been  taken  up  and 
ll'^i^nated  and  the  growth  dependent  upon  it  ceases      ThenutntiouB 
Sses  have  ripenedfand  sdf-eured  alid  dried  are  the  food  ol  the  cattle 
^rr«heen     The  waiing  fields  of  golden  grain  await  the  reaper. 
'  inS  su^b  is  the  winfer  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  so  strangely  unlike 
winter  elsewhere,  for  here  man  has  interposed.    Here,  by  art  and  labor 
J   has  reversed  the  processes  erf  nature,  and  constrained  the  course  of 
fbe  seasons.    In  gardens  bright  with  foliage  and  resplendent  with  flow - 
^s  there       spring  with  its  freshness  and  beauty;,  while  m  orchards 
e  miug  with  Irnitl  and  vineyards  purple  with  ripening  grapes  summer 
and  auiumn  vie  with  each  other  for  supremacy.    Those  months  that  in 
the  East  preclude  all  farming  operations,  are  here  the  season  of  the 
most  activity,  gathering  crops  and  preparing  the  ground  for  new  ones. 
Wi  h  the  rains  of  November  plowing  and  seed-planUng  begin,  and  con- 
h  ue  with  but  little  delay  until  March.     If  the  rains  continue  too  late 
nX  spring,  the  later  sown  fields  generally  produce  cleaner  crops  and 
SsuperSquality.  while  without  these  later  rains  the  earlier  sown 
•"rThe^mi'trowers  these  seasons  are  even  more  advantageous  than 
tc  the  farmer-  V  humidity  or  moisture  for  ^'^^^\'^  ,^^'^'^l'\^. 
weeds  which  in  other  localities  overrun  orchards  to  the  detriment  ot 
the  fruit  trees.    In  sections  where  there  are  constant  showers,  *«  uWt 
endeavors  of  the  orchardists  could  not  efi'ectua  ly^keep  th«  ^^^f/^^^^er. 
Here  the  weeds  germinate  during  the  rainy  winter  months,  are  plowed 
under  at  the  first  plowing,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  d^'i^S^^ 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  at  the  commencement  of  ^'^"^^^^'^^^2 
remaining  during  the  entire  season,  it  is  impossible  for  seeds  to  S^^^^^ 
or  plants  to  live     Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  start  seeds  _m  summer 
knows  how  necessary,  in  fact  how  indispensable  moisture  i^  foj  tJ^J^ 
growth,  and  can  appreciate  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  chmate 
cooperates  with  the  Fruit  grower  in  preserving  all  the  moisture  in  the^il 
for  the  trees  and  vines.     Thousands  of  acres  of  orchards  without  a  weed, 
and  the  only  labor  to  produce  this  result,  one  turning  over  with  the  plow 
in  the  early  summer,  is  a  marvel  to  the  visitor,  and  a  chmatic  condition 
fully  appreciated  by  the  resident.  .     ,,       ,  ^      t  *h^  «+o+o 

Santa  Clara  is  preeminently  the  horticultural  ^unty  of  the  State 
Every  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  California  is  produced  here,  but  the 
chief  of  all  the  horticultural  pursuits  of  the  county  is  prune  growing. 
Of  the  prune  crop  of  California  Santa  Clara  County  produces  nearly 
nine  tenths;  mor^  than  one  half  of  aU  the  prune  trees  in  America  ai-e 
growing  in  this  county.  -Last  year's  output  of  prunes  in  Santa  Clara 
was  over  22,000,000  pounds,  and  as  yet  but  a  small  part,  not  over  one 
third,  of  the  orchards  are  in  full  bearing.  „;*>,;. 

With  improved  facilities  for  marketing,  this  latest  "V^^'yJ*^"^^ 
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the  last  ten  years,  assumed  marvelous  proportions.'    The  largest  fruit 
canneries  in  the  world  are  operated  at  San  Joae,  the  leading  city. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  is  not  a  citrus-fruit  country,  although  orangeg 
lemons,  and  limes  have  heen  successfully  raised,  and  from  time  to  time 
creditable  displays  of  these  fruits  have  been  made.  She  finds  greater 
profits,  quicker  returns,  and  a  much  wider  market  for  the  deciduous 
fruits,  and  her  prunes,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs 
plums,  apples,  grapes,  berries  (fresh,  canned,  dried,  and  glazed),  her 
olives  and  olive  oil,  almond  and  walnuts,  wines  and  brandies,  are  famoua 
the  world  over. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  W.  H,  Wright,  gives  a  very  excellent 
review  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Santa  Clara  County: 

"  The  fruit  industry  began  with  the  planting  of  orchards  at  the  Mis- 
sion San  Jose.  What  were  the  varieties  of  thfe  fruits  planted  by  the 
Fathers  it  is  not  now  possible  to  ascertain  in  detail.  Vancouver  says 
that  he  saw,  on  his  visit  in  1792,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  figs, 
and  vines,  all  of  which,  except  the  latter,  promised  to  succeed  well, 

"This  Mission  orchard  was  the  only  source  of  fruit  supply  to  the  valley 
for  many  years,  and  for  some  time  alter  the  American  occupation  it  held 
a  prominent  position.  It  was  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain 
when  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  J.  W,  Redman.  It  proved  a  bonanza,  the  fruit  selling  for  50 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  yield  was  enormous.  Some  of  the  old  trees 
are  yet  vigorous,  although  neglected  for  years,  and  a  prey  to  all  the 
pests  that  have  been  known  to  Santa  Clara  County  orchards." 

The  scarcity  of  fruit  and  the  consequent  high  prices  gave  a  stimulus 
to  horticulture.  Apples  imported  into  San  Francisco  sold  at  retailfor 
$1  apiece,  and  other  fruits  in  proportion.  People  thought  that  at  half 
these  prices  there  would  be  more  money  in  a  bearing  orchard  than  in 
the  richest  gold  mine  discovered.  The  idea  struck  many  at  the  same 
time,  and  many  orchards  were  planted,  principally  of  apples  and  pears. 
In  1852  three  large  orchards  were  planted  by  E.  W.  Case,  William 
Daniels,  and  Joseph  Aram,  Some  of  these  old  trees  are  still  flourishing. 
Among  them  is  an  apricot  tree  on  the  Hobson  place,  formerly  a  part  of 
Captain  Aram's  orchard,  which  is  now  thirfcy-six  years  old,  a  vigorous 
bearer,  and  a  living  contradiction  to  the  statement  that  fruit  trees  in 
California  are  short  lived. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Commodore  Stockton  imported  a  large  number 
of  trees  from  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  nursery. 
The  trees  consisted  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  and 
apricots.  With  this  importation  came  also  the  first  strawberries  grown 
in  the  valley. 

During  1856  a  horticultural  fair  was  held  in  San  Jose',  and  from  this 
the  reputation  of  Santa  Clara  fruit  spread,  and  people  came  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see  it.  In  1856  nearly  all  these  early  orchards  had  com- 
menced to  bear,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the  promise  of  extra- 
ordinary productions,  gave  these  pioneer  orchardists  an  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  climate  and  soil  in  this  direction.  Everything  they  had 
planted  prospered  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  they 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  conviction  that  nothing  could  fail  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

Being  in  this  frame  of  mind  they  were  ready  to  experiment  in  any 
direction,  and  that  year  stands  out  prominent  as  the  date  of  introduo- 
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lion  of  t*"^  prune  to  this  county,  and  in  fact  to  this  coast.  The  fruit 
has  become  a  standard,  and  will  probably  always  remain  a  favorite  with 
onr  orchardists. 

In  1868  the  fruit  interests  of  Santa  Clara  County  received  a  heavy 
Tjlow.  The  planting  had  heretofore  been  principally  of  apples  and 
Dears  and  that  year  the  yield  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  more 
San  glutted.  The  influence  of  this  experience  was  long  felt,  but  it  had 
its  good  effect,  for  it  resulted  in  the  planting  of  other  varieties  of  fruits, 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  soU  and  climate  to  them  was  soon  apparent. 
Large  orchards  of  cherries,  apricots,  and  plums  were  planted,  and  fields 
of  berries  set  out,  and  the  infinite  variety  now  grown  always  ^ves 
assnrance  of  a  ready  market. 

Heretofore  the  canning  and  drying  of  fruit  in  the  valley  was  unknown. 
The  want  of  some  method  for  preserving  fruit  so  that  it  could  be  readily 
shipped  was  felt,  and  this  need  was  supplied  by  Dr.  James  M.  Dawson, 
who  had  heretofore  been  unidentified  with  the  fruit  interests.  In  1871 
he  put  up  the  first  canned  fruit  for  the  market.  The  first  season's  pack 
consisted  of  350  cases  of  fruits  and  tomatoes,  and  the  experimental 
eifort  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  The  company  of  which  this  was  the 
inception  now  has  a  plant  worth  $100,000,  and  during  the  busy  season 
gives  employment  to  over  500  hands. 

The  industry  of  drying  fruit  started  up  almost  simultaneously  with 
that  of  canning.  The  majority  of  the  large  orchardists  commenced 
drying  their  own  fruit,  and  the  prices  obtained  were  so  good,  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment  as  a  whole  so  remarkable,  that  the  practice 
was  continued.  Companies  were  formed  and  plants  were  established 
for  this  purpose  alone,  until  now  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and  energy 
is  invested  in  this  industry. 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  from  the  last  statement  of  County 
Assessor  Spitzer,  the  land  of  this  county  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing holdings:  Thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  tracts  of  10  acres  or 
less;  1,448  tracts  of  from  10  to  40  acres;  252  tracts  of  from  40  to  60  acres; 
588  tracts  of  from  60  to  100  acres;  563  tracts  of  from  lOO  to  160  a<:reB; 
307  tracts  of  from  160  to  240  acres;  209  tracts  of  from  240  to  320  acres;. 
169  tracts  of  from  320  to  400  acres,  and  309  tracts  in  excess  of  400  acres. 

For  1889  the  statistics  were: 

Number  of  acres  sown  for  the  crop  of  1888:  Wheat,  17,240;  barley, 
20,370;  oats,  115;  corn,  185;  hay,  32,820. 

Acres  of  grapevines  planted:  One-year  old,  235;  two-year  old,  765; 
three-year  old,  1,530;  four-year  old,  2,340;  five-year  old  and  upwards, 
6,505;  total,  11,375. 

Small  fruits:  Strawberries,  410  acres;  blackberries,  87  acres;  rasp- 
berries, 35  acres. 

Number  of  fruit  trees  planted:  One-year  old,  184,815;  two-year  old, 
116,485;  three-year  old,  128,365;  four-year  old,  233,660;  five-year  old 
and  upwards,  927,535;  total,  1,590,830. 

Number  of  nut-bearing  trees,  15,920. 

Number  of  ornamental  trees,  2,370. 

Assessed  value  of  fruit  trees:  One-year  old,  $34,965;  two-year  old, 
'36,945;  three-year  old,  $51,345;  four-year  old,  $116,850;  five-year  old 
and  upwards,  $927,535;  total  assessed  valuation  of  trees,  $1,167,640. 

Assessed  valuation  of  grapevines:  One-year  old,  $2,3fiCl^ two-year  oIcL 
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$11,475;  three-year  old,  $30,600;  four-year  old,  $58,500;  five-year  oia, 
$325,250;  total  asgeased  valuation,  $428,175. 

The  Btatistics  of  1890  show  that  15,950  acres  were  planted  to  wheat, 
174  acres  to  oats,  18,550  acres  to  barley,  328  acres  t^J  corn,  and  37,150 
acres  to  hay. 

The  total  number  of  fruit  trees  growing  in  1890  was  1,807,434. 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  grapes  was  11,560,  of  which  1,015  acres 
were  in  table  grapes,  900  acres  in  raisin  grapes,  and  9,645  acres  in 
wine  grapes. 

The  acreage  in  berries  in  the  same  year  was:  Strawberries,  215  acres; 
blackberries,  47  acres,  and  raspberries,  25  acres. 

The  acreage  sown  to  grain  for  the  crop  of  1891,  is  as  follows:  Wheat, 
16,300;  oats,  140;  barley,  17,820;  corn,  379;  hay,  35,178;  potatoes,  346; 
tomatoes,  520. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  bearing  and  non-bearing 
fruit  trees  gi-owing  in  the  spring  of  1891: 


Bearing. 

BeS, 

■ 

49,580 

2ie,265 

68,835 

560 

6,620 

238,590 

59,122 

446,959 

920 

715 

^200 

18,966 

61S 

6,875 

394,030 

Totals- - 

1,098,266 

927,742 

. 

The  acreage  otherwise  planted  was:  Grapes,  non-bearing,  9,415; 
bearing,  2,205  acres;  strawberries,  245  acres;  blackberries,  61  acres; 
-raspberries,  37  acres;  gooseberries,  9  acres. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  by  a  close  study  of  them  one 
can  gain  some  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fruit  interests  of  this 
county.  By  a  careful  comparison  it  will  be  noted  that  the  area  planted 
to  grain  is  continually  decreasing,  while  the  fruit  and  vine  acreage  is 
increasing  in  proportion,  showing,  what  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state, 
that  vineyards  and  orchards  are  being  constantly  set  out. 

Progressive  diminution  is  shown  in  the  number  of  fruit  trees  set  out 
from  1885  to  1 888.  In  the  former  year,  233,660  trees  were  planted.  In 
1886  but  128,365  were  set  out,  while  in  the  following  year  the  number 
dropped  to  116,485,  or  less  than  half  the  planting  of  the  season  of  1885- 
The  number,  however,  increased  in  1888  to  184,815  trees,  and  in  1890 
the  Immense  number  of  529,140  trees  were  planted — about  double  the 
amount  of  anv  previous  year. 

This  fluctuation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  up  to  1887  evaporated  fruit 
brought  50  per  cent  more  in  the  Eastern  market  than  sun-dried  fruit, 
and  the  yield  of  the  orchards  of  Santa  Clara  County  in  1886  had  been 
more  than  evaporators  could  handle.  This  led  to  a  belief  that  the 
market  had  been  overstocked,  and,  consequently,  but  little  effort  was 
made  to  increase  the  supply.     In  1887,  however,  there  was  a  very  large 
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+  ^nd  the  orchardists  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  sun-drying 
harvest,  and  the  orcnara  f^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^_     ^^  ^^^ 

PffhTdSer^  rwi  foS  that  fruit  dried  in  the  sun  of  Santa  Clara 
^^  tv  was  superior  to  that  dried  by  machinery.  The  price  of  such 
^StlmSiSyTose,  and  a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  cultivation 

^^S'e'effect  of  this  was  shown  in  the  planting  of  1888  1/8^-^1890^ 
ine  enetu  ^^^  Imiited  solely  by  the 

T^plT  uJfo  Sj;  tr.l  Supply  w/.  „o.  what  i.  .hould  have  been 
S£  m  ruervmen,  not  anticinatihg  the  reaction  which  came  M  won  as 
The  nnrae'yn;'"  •  f        =       Eastern  market  was  assured,  had 

SXrSoviS  ttheincrlL  demand.    The  V'i-'O' o,  jcu.^r,^ 

;  1  Ss  would  have  bien  75  per  cent  greater  than  they  were. 
sSdirprioes  we™  seeuJd  in  1890,  and  this  led  to  the  large  mc,ea.e 

sl~«o:rs^^s:d«u^s^?^'^ 

Jfits  nCTertheless,  were  good,  and  the  oroharSist.  are  making  great 
fetrS,lMy^Se53ri£34^ 
r.£t™;^e  to^r'orlSrpla'n'tUTe  SLt.  S&arSns  wUl 
;:?o'St'^';;:hSy-c":.rirnrt^?«^Te"u^^^^^^ 
but  °  ew  yeSth.  probability  is  that  tlie  acreage  of  orchard  lands  "" 
S<^d  ovJr  tiie  entire  Santa  CUra  Valley  and  '"  »P  »5 'f  ^^^S^^'S 
sides,  and  this  valley  will  be  one  vast  expanse  "f  <>'»J»rJ'  fjl,,,!" 
with  the  golden  fruits  which  have  proved  »»'?.  P'f '»"»  °"V'°E 
iu  greate?  riches  than  the  hi8»^''°°™T,k  Un  ,h.t  k  ineih^sti- 
davs  of  the  mining  excitement  It  is  a  wealth,  »'  "■  *'\  " '""J^i 
ble,  and  does  not  decrease.  It  is  oontinually  «»g"P<>"to8'  "„"„e 
augment  for  years  and  year,  to  come.  It  is  wealth  "J  "^i«h  eve^  one 
miy  partoke  He  who  owns  a  few  acres  of  good  frmt  Ij*  ■"  '™ 
countrhas  an  assured  competency  tor  lite,  and  is  »°«  f  '"?  "Jj 
independent  men  on  God's  footstool.  He  is  indeed  to  be  envied,  lor 
there  is  not  in  the  world  a  freer  man.  „    .-     u  ,.=i  Q.v.letv  in  an 

Parker  Earl,  President  of  the  American  H»'»'«.»'^™'.„^T''«  " 
address  delivered  during  a  meeting  "^'l-'  »''»«f  i™  '"l""  ™;  '° 
1888,  said:  "The  business  of  fruit  g™"-/.'?  »"«»f.S»  °X"*  sX  of 
tione  of  the  world  if  carried  on  with  »  '"'t'';"'  »P'"1.  ™„r7„„° 
our  work  contribute  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  l>f »»«»' ^  "f  ° 
kind.  We  minister  to  the  health  and  moral  status  of  *!>»  """""f  ?, 
I  would  have  every  horticulturist  regard  l-''/""'''"  "*'  'X""| 
pride.  We  work  with  the  great  forces  of  nature  W»/°™  '{ '"S" 
with  the  sunshine  and  rain,  and  the  secret  'S'l''?' °f ''j  J'J'p  *,.. 
manipulate  the  occult  energies  of  chemistry.     We  JomAjnds  with  Ptov 
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jdenco  to  produce  our  harvests.  The  American  fruit  grower,  like  the 
American  farmer,  should  hold  his  head  proudly,  but  reverently,  as  the 
best  of  the  world.  Aa  I  look  at  it,  there  is  no  man  on  earth  that  out- 
ranks  the  well-equipped  and  competent  American  farmer  and  American 
fruit  farmer.  But  equipment  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  competency 
means  a  great  deal." 

Reference  wae  made  in  the  preceding  section  to  the  fact  that  fruit 
dried  in  the  sun  in  Santa  Clara  County  is  superior  in  appearance  and 
in  quality  to  fruit  dried  by  machinery.  This  deserves  a  more  extended 
notice  than  could  be  given  to  it  in  that  place,  where  it  was  stated 
only  to  explain  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  fruit  trees  planted 
during  the  season  of  the  five  preceding  years,  It  constitutes,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important  advantages  which  Santa  Clara  County  has 
over  all  other  localities  as  a  fruit- producing  district,  and  as  such  it 
merits  the  consideration  of  every  one  who  proposes  engaging  in  that 
industry,  or  who  desires  to  appraise  rightly  the  economic  value  of  the 
climate. 

The  worth  of  sun-dried  fruit  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  the  cli- 
mate in  which  it  is  dried.  In  moist  climates,  or  in  lands  where  there 
are  frequent  showers  during  the  season  of  drying,  fruit  cured  in  the  open 
air  is  comparatively  valueless.  The  air  of  Santa  Clara  County,  how- 
ever, during  the  whole  of  the  harvest  season,  is  free  from  moisture,  the 
barometer  registering  a  very  low  degree  of  humidity.  In  fact,  so  dry  is 
the  atmosphere  that  fi-uit  has  been  perfectly  cured  in  the  shade  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  draft  of  cold  air.  It  is  this  dryness  of  climate  which  gives 
the  sun-dried  fruit  of  the  county  its  preeminence  in  the  market.  The 
fact  itself  is  beyond  contradiction.  Prior  to  1887  sun-dried  fruit  in  the 
Eastern  market  was  rated  at  about  50  per  cent  less  than  that  cured'  by 
machinery.  This  rating  was  due  to  the  comparative  merits  of  sun-dried 
fruits  as  were  known  to  the  East,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  such 
that  fruit  cured  in  the  open  air  is  neither  of  a  good  quality  as  regards 
flavor  and  nutriment,  nor  of  a  good  appearance  as  regards  color  and 
form.  When.,  however,  the  fruit  of  Santa  Clara  County,  dried  in  the 
sun,  was  shown  them,  it  immediately  caused  a  change  in  the  rating,  and 
took  precedence  in  price  of  all  other  kinds  of  dried  fruit.  Prior  to  that 
year  efforts  were  made  to  have  the  prune  crop  of  California  cured  after 
the  French  method.  It  was  said  that  only  by  adopting  this  method  of 
curing  could  our  prunes  compete  successfully  with  those  imported  from 
France. 

Many  prune  growers  did  adopt  that  system,  which  consists  in 
partly  cooking  the  prune  while  preparing  it;  but  others  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  and  sent  their  sun-dried  prunes  to  stand  on  their  merits 
in  the  market.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  sun-dried  fruit  had  more 
nutriment  and  a  better  flavor  tJian  that  prepared  by  machinery.  Much 
of  these  are  lost  in  the  cooking  process  of  the  French  system  of  curing, 
while  the  sun  simply  takes  the  water  from  the  prune,  leaving  all  the 
rich  juices  unimpaired  in  taste  and  quantity.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
petition, California  fruit  commanded  in  the  Chicago  market  last  season 
from  1  to  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  French  prunes;  and  while  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  itself,  yet  it  demonstrates 
that  fruit  cured  in  the  open  air,  by  the  cheap  process  of  the  sun,  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  need  fear  no  competition  with  fruits  which,  in  localities 
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s  favored  by  climatic  conditions,  require  for  their  proper  preservation 

N„.re  the.e  «<i™»'»|«?/[  »K.""Tc^u° ^'0'  »25  a  ton,  while 

ton.     As  It  ta™  »^ »  mVton  over  what  is  received  tor  lie  green  fruit. 
jM,  leave,  .proflt  ot  »'5  »  ^n^^e^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

ThecortofdiyingintneTOuooc  difference  in  pncei 

S£SSs»£rSdS^'^sE^ 

hi.  small  orchard.     The  carele,.  packer  "''«'I>»f  »i™^»Siliurv 

Ket:t„o-.t;ra'u%rde^frni^^«i^ 

■•°S'MrSo°^itrdSL7rhlcte^r °oVS?great,=t,  if  n^^^ 
greatest  SZ.r|  of  Santa  Clara  County,  and  X°fair»d"dv"  ntts 
deecription.    There  are  ae  yet  few  who  reah^e  '''"'iXr.tid  themes 

ts'i^fh^arwEL-r-jrarToKJis^ 

extent  with  those  of  the  prune,  the  apricot,  and  tlif/"i»;  ,„„,^„.eH 
The  Mission  olive  was  among  the  first  of  trees  that  ™  intr<^uced 
into  California.  It  was  hrought  Here  from  San  Blf '""'""'  5Vo„ 
Joseph  de  Salve.,  during  an  expedition  to  "^'f »"' '''•,S'*  f*™ 
terey.  The  first  planted  in  this  county  were  at  Santa  Clara,  January 
18,  1877.  — 
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Next  after  the  prune,  the  apricot  ie  the  largest  orchard  industry  ij, 
the  county,  and  is  immensely  profitable.  Apricots  were  first  planted  in 
the  county  at  the  old  Mission  of  San  Jose,  in  the  days  loflg  before  an 
American  act  foot  in  the  valley.  They  thrive  mightily,  and  in  the 
early  days  were  noted  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  for  theii 
large  size  and  sweet  lusciousness.  But  few  trees  of  this  variety  were 
ever  planted  by  Americans  until  1858,  when  a  large  orchard  waa 
planted  in  The  Willows,  on  the  Zarilla  tract,  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  apricots.  These  showed  that  this  valley  contained  the  proper  soil 
and  climate  for  the  fruit,  but  the  planting  of  apricots  was  small  until 
it  was  demonstrated  by  D.  C.  Vestal  what  excellent  ones  could  be  grown 
there.  In  1869  Mr.  Vestal  set  out  three  acres  of  Moorpark  apricote. 
The  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  was  so  pleasing  that  the  Moorpark  came 
into  universal  favor,  and  the  years  following  many  extensive  orchards 
were,  planted.  Mr,  Vestal  has  one  tree  on  his  place  which  is  thirty -six 
years  old,  and  has  failed  in  its  crop  only  three  times  since  it  came  into 
bearing.  This  is  remarkable,  for  anywhere  outside  of  this  valley  the 
Moorpark  is  a  shy  and  irregular  bearer.  The  fruit  is  always  in  demand, 
and  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing  as  the  consumers  become 
acquainted  with  its  deliciousness.  The  fruit  nowhere  grows  to  such 
perfection  as  in  this  valley,  and  the  work  of  canning  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  the  valley.  Either  dried  or  canned  it  ie  beyond 
comparison  as  a  table  fruit.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  when  thus  preserved  brings  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  so  that 
with  but  very  little  trouble,  the  growers  can  gi-eatly  increase  their 
profits.  Many  of  them  do  this,  while  others  sell  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
to  the  canneries,  and  thus  save  all  bother.  The  apricote  of  this  county 
reach  a  perfection  unattained  elsewhere,  and  are  almost  without  compe- 
tition. They  frequently  grow  from  6  to  9  inches  in  circumference,  and 
it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  their  flavor  could  be  improved. 

Peach  growing  is  another  of  the  industries  for  which  this  valley  is 
famed,  and  justly  so,  for  here  this  delicious  fruit  has  an  added  delicious- 
hesB  and  flavor  not  found  elsewhere.  It  ranks  with  apricot  growing  in 
point  of  extensivenesB  and  pecuniary  remuneration. 

This  was  also  one  of  the  fruits  planted  by  the  early  Mission  fathers, 
and  peaches  from  their  orchards  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  a  dollar 
each  in  the  early  days.  After  the  disastrous  season  of  1868,  for  apples 
and  pears,  the  attention  of  orchardists  was  more  particularly  attracted 
to  other  fruits,  and  in  the  heavy  plantings  of  succeeding  years  the  peach 
was  largely  a  favorite.  This  county  now  contains  some  of  the  largest 
peach  orchards  in  the  State. 

All  the  favorite  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit  ripen  here  into  the 
full  perfection  of  sweetness  and  flavor.  The  soil  and  climate  are  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  it,  and  it  thrives  both  in  the  valley  and  upon  the  foot- 
hills. The  tree  here  grows  te  an  old  age,  full  of  vigor  and  life,  not 
having  to  endure  the  cold  winters  and  other  causes  which,  in  the  East, 
make  it  necessary  to  renew  peach  trees  every  four  or  five  years.  Ti^ees 
here  of  the  age  of  30  years  are  not  unusual  nor  infrequent,  and  they  have 
grown  full  crops  every  season  since  they  came  into  bearing.  The  shoots 
upon  some  of  them  are  still  10  feet  in  length,  fully  demonstrating  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  life  in  the  old  trunks,  and  they  will  further 
enrich  their  owners  before  going  on  the  superannuated  list- 
Three  years  after  planting  the  trees  yielded  a  good  crop,  and  there- 
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ftPT  their  capacity  for  bearing  was  only  limited  by  their  ability  tomam- 
"^  Ihrweicht  of  fruit.  Some  trees  have  come  into  hearing  at  two 
'^'".,  but  this  is  unusual  and  but  seldom  the  case.  In  every  orchard 
Cos  have  to  be  used,  and  in  numerous  cases  trees  break  down  every 
P^^ffrom  the  immense  weight  of  fruit.  Proper  pruning  and  care  w  11 
^hviateThis,  It  is  usual  for  orchardists  to  thm  out  the  fruit  shortly 
ler  ?has  formed  on  the  branches.  Though  the  nnmber  of  peaches 
ffn  ob?ained  is  less,  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  laiger 
^il  and  more  exquisite  flavor  of  those  remaining. 

'%SS  splendid  appearance,  large  size,  and  unexcelled  fla^<>^ /^ 
given  them  an  enviable  reputation,  and  the  demand  is  always  good  and 

''s^anta  Clara  peaches  in  the  green  state  find  a  ready  sale  in  San  Fran- 
oisS  Sd  the  East.     Variety  after  variety  succeeds,  and  npe  peaches 

•"flu'^grorng^^l'L'lT^^^^^  many 

otS? TpotTwIuld  be  considered  highly  profitable,  but  the  enormous 
^!^fits  V  elded  by  other  fruits  overshadow  the  more  modest  incomefrom 
tC  Kh  of  the  fruit  industry.  It  pays  well,  however,  and  by  giving 
a  variety  to  the  orchardist,  assures  him  a  crop  when  his  peaches  or 
^^SLtrL^  spTln^gly1rr;-in  this  valley,  there  being  compara- 
tively so  little  profit  to  orchardists  in  growing  such  fruit,  because  of  the 
S  of  a  stead?  market.  .  Yet  this  valley  can  and  does  produce  quinces 
7the  very  best  quality.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  produces  fruit 
S  abundance.  Wherever  planted  the  trees  have  thriven  mightily,  and 
Se  fruit  has  been  large  and  of  fine  flavor  The  fruit  is  ^t^eAj  ^^l*^- 
vated  in  family  orchards  for  home  use,  and  also  by  those  who  wish  to 
have  the  largest  possible  variety  of  fruits. 

On  account  of  the  extra  labor  in  preserving  t^^.^'^^'^^f f^^f,.ft^J 
use  the  fruit  at  present,  and  even  in  its  green  state  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  it  in  the  market.  Some  of  the  canneries  ^"tend  ^on  to 
make  preparations  for  using  it,  putting  it  up  m  the  form  of  jelly  and 
!  immensely  profitable,  for 


preserves.  .,, 

When  such  is  done  quince  growing  will  .-  — ------  ^  •  ,.■   , 

th,"  e,  "e.r  heavily,  .r,  long  lived,  and  require  little  or  o»>°P"»  ';»>? 
no  care.  It  grows  equally  well  in  the  valley  and  on  the  foothills,  and 
is  in  every  way  a  desirable  trait  tor  the  orehardist  to  cultivate. 

Almond  culture  is  an  industry  which  is  certain  ,n  the  °«"  '»'"•  '» 
be  extensively  followed  in  this  county,  and  the  crops  now  obtained  are 
highly  profitable.  In  no  portion  of  the  State  have  these  tree,  grown 
so  thriftily  or  yielded  so  well  as  in  that  portion  of  the  valley  lyin| 
along  the  western  foothills  around  Saratoga  and  Los  Gates  In  this 
section  the  nut  reaches  a  perfection  of  size  and  flavor  that  is  not 
equaled  anywhere  else,  much  less  excelled. 

In  1873  a  large  almond  orchard  was  planted,  covenng  all  the  land 
upon  which  now  stands  the  city  ot  Los  Gates.  This  land  then  was  con- 
sidered of  but  little  account,  and  the  Buccees  of  the  eipenment  was  tat 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  planters.  At  the  present 
time  nearly  1,000  acres  are  planted  in  almonds  m  this  county.  Ihey 
form  a  part  of  almost  every  orchard.  i,  .  ■.  „„„i„ 

Apple  culture  in  this  county  is  not  what  it  should  be,  nor  what  it  surety 
will  be.    When  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Talley  for 
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fruit  was  first  seen  by  the  eai'ly  Americans,  large  orchards  were  plantei 
and  the  majority  of  these  were  apples.  In  1868  apple  culture  received 
a  disastrous  blow.  The  market  was  glutted,  and  the  major  portion  of 
this  fruit  rotted  under  the  trees.  Also  about  the  same  time  it  was 
demonstrated  that  other  fruits  could  be  grown  more  profitably  in  the 
i-ich  lands  of  the  valley,  and  the  result  was  that  most  of  the  appU 
orchards  were  dug  up  or  other  fruits  grafted  to  the  stock. 

The  apple  does  not  thrive  on  tte  rich  lands  and  in  the  warm  levels  of 
the  valley  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  profitable.  The  tree  grows  well, 
a.nd  the  crop  is  enormous  in  quantity,  but  the  quality  is  not  so  good  aa 
is  desirable.  Experiment  has  shown,  however,  that  the  foothill  region, 
the  higher  foothills,  and  much  of  the  mountains,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  apple,  a'nd  that  as  fine  fruit  of  that  kind  can  be  raised  there  ae 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Pears  are  one  of  the  chief  glories,  among  the  many  which  this  county 
boasts,  in  the  fruit  line.  They  were  the  first  of  California  fruits  that 
were  shipped  to  the  East,  and  their  exceedingly  large  size  and  unusually 
delicious  flavor  created  the  greatest  astonishment  and  admiration.  The 
fruit  created  a  special  market  of  its  own,  and  has  continued  foremost 
ever  since.  California  pears  have  no  rival  as  a  fresh  fruit,  canned,  or 
dried,  and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

All  the  choice  varieties  in  the  world  have  been  transplanted  to  Santa 
Clara  County,  and  our  enterprising  horticulturists  have  originated  many 
more.  Many  of  the  best  pears  now  in  the  market  were  first  grown 
there,  and  several  of  them  have  been  transplanted  to  the  orchards  of 
the  East.  The  fruits  need  a  moist  soil  and  can  be  grown  in  any  part  of 
the  county,  but  thrives  best  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  where  they 
attain  to  enormous  size. 

The  fruit  is  readily  marketed;  large  quantities  are  shipped  East, 
where  they  are  in  great  demand,  but  the  canning  companies  take  up 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  crop.  The  fruit,  as  grown  here,  is  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  shipment.  Being  grown  on  vigorous  trees  in  a 
fertile  soil,  and  in  a  climate  free  from  moisture,  they  will  keep  in  good 
condition  and  retain  their  flavor  for  several  months.  Pears  from  Santa 
Clara  County  stood  on  the  tables  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  dur- 
ing the  entire  exposition  without  having  to  be  renewed  and  without 
losing  their  bloom  and  plumpness.  The  pear  tree  begins  to  bear  in  the 
third  year,  and  in  the  fourth  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  cultivation.  It  is 
not  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  however,  that  they  are  in  full 
bearing.  The  fijier  fruit  is  in  very  great  demand,  and  sometimes  it 
brings  as  much  as  5  cents  a  pound.  R.  D.  Fox  in  one  season  sold  the 
fruit  from  150  Easter  Beurre  pear  trees  for  $1,500. 

The  Bartlett  pear  belongs  to  the  choicest  fruit  that  is  grown,  and 
reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in  certain  sections  of  the  valley.  They 
require  a  moist,  rich  soil,  and  thrive  on  land  adapted  to  no  other  kind 
of  fruit.  A  thousand  boxes  of  pears  to  the  acre  is  not  a  large  yield, 
and  $1  a  box,  or  2^  cents  a  pound,  is  an  average  price.  Other  varieties 
are  grown,  viz.:  The  Winter  Nells,  Beurre  Hardy,  etc.,  but  the  Bartlett 
ia  the  best.  There  were  plenty  of  Bartlett  pears  grown  in  this  valley 
this  year  that  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  each. 

Cherries  are  grown  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  on  a  large  scale,  and 
some  of  the  profits  yielded  are  almost  Ijeyond  belief.    The  tree  flourishes 
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n  every  soil  in  the  county,  except  that  where  water  stands  in  the 

*"  rSSrone  year  with  another,  there  is  no  fruit  that  gives  more  satis- 
,  If V  returns  than  the  cherry.  The  beat  results  have  been  gamed  on 
^.Tnot  toJ  light,  valley  land.'  Adobe  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  cherry 
^tliRbte^  more' friable  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  a  aoilco"  fining  too 
^nci  land  or  gravel  is  not  good.  In  all  respects  the  soi  of  The  Wil- 
r^«"  Siarly  fits  the  cherry,  and  there  it  is  perfectly  prolific  and 
^SeSmosf  lucrative  crops.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  tree  attams, 
S  ripe,  to  a  size  and  flavor  unknown  in  any  other  land,  and  every 
?Sty  of  black,  red,  and  white  grows  with  the  same  luxuriance  and 

•"^^Jen^n  this  glorious  place,  under  the  best  conditions  obtainable,  the 
trees  are  slow  in  coming'^into  bearing.  A  full  crop  cannot  be  expected 
until  the  trees  are  seven  years  old.    However,  it  is  then  more  pro^table 

^^i^p^^er  rnSn;,rerSes  are  one  of  the  best  shipping  fruits^ 
WhUe  many  parts  of  the  State  produce  good  cherries,  the  area  of  land 
suSable  for  such  is  much  less  than  for  many  other  fruits  and  none  can 
Tml  tbose  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  so  that  there  is  alwayi?  a  steady 
aid  profitable  market  for  all  our  chernes.  .  ,,      .  ,  ^f  .1.^ 

The  fruit  is  the  first  to  ripen  in  the  valley,  and  the  harvest  of  the 
cron  begins  in  May  and  continues  for  some  months.  As  it  brings  m 
the  fiSmoney  of  the  year  it  is  much  favored  by  growers,  and  there  are 
few  orchSs  which  do  not  contain  a  fair  percentage  of  cherry  trees.  As 
a  confluence  the  product  of  the  county  is  very  large,  some  single 
orchards  shipping  as  much  as  30  tons  in  a  single  season. 
T/culture  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the  county,  the  trees 
having  bin  planted  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  at  the  Mission  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  trees  thrive  and  have  ^^^ch  fruit 
They  were  originally  planted  more  as  shade  and  ornamental  trees  than 
anything  else^ut  the  perfection  to  which  the  fruit  at  amed  demon- 
strated that  the  conditions  here  were  suitable  to  the  «u\ture  of  figs  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  varieties  first  planted  were  not  suitable  lor 
commerce,  and  so  later  plantings  have  been  of  the  commercial  varieties 
of  Smyrna  and  the  Adriatic.  These  have  fruited  in  the  most  satisfactory 
mannir.  The  crops  are  heavy,  and  the  fruit  is  mferior  to  none  in  the 
"""Sus  fruits  have  never  been  grown  i"  Santa  Clara  Valley  for  the 
money  there  is  in  them,  although  fine  qualities  of  fruit  are  Produced. 
There  is  so  much  more  money  in  other  fruits  that  these  are  at  present 
out  of  the  question  with  growers.  However,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  acres  planted  in  them-taken  altogether,  enough  to  show 
that  the  valley  could  make  a  record  in  this  line  if  it  were  necessary. 
In  ISSS  the  National  Horticultural  Society  held  a  convention  in  San 
Jose,  during  which  a  citrus  fair  v.as  held.  The  display  made  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  surprised  even  old  residents  of  the  county. 

The  berries  all  do  well.  The  strawberry  is  especially  prolific  in  the 
low  lands  near  the  bay.  It  gives  immense  yields,  which  always  bnng 
good  prices.  There  was  a  time  when  the  major  portion  ot  ihe  Wil- 
lows" was  planted  to  strawberries,  but  they  found  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  growers  in  the  low  lands,  for  the  latter,  by  artesian  wells, 
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secured  water  for  irrigation  without  furtlier  trouble,  wliile  the  others 
had  to  raise  the  water  to  the  surface. 

Fully  700  acrea  are  planted  to  this  berry.  The  vines  are  set  out 
along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  between  the  irrigating  ditches,  and  the 
center  of  the  ridge  is  planted  with  onions,  or  some  other  small  vege- 
tables. 

Blackberries  are  raised  much  in  tbe  same  region  as  the  strawberry, 
and  about  in  the  same  way.  Large  quantities  are  canned  annually,  but 
greater  portions  find  a  ready  and  steady  sale  in  San  Francisco  in  a  fresh 
state.  The  blackberries  are  not  confined  so  much  to  the  low  lands.  In 
the  cafions  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  it  grows  prolifically  and 
is  an  abundant  bearer. 

The  raspberry  is  a  delicious  fruit,  which  grows  to  full  perfection  in 
this  county.  It  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  garden,  and  never  fails  to 
produce  a  large  crop  of  berries  each  year.  The  raspberry  is  cultivated 
similarly  to  the  blackberry,  and  thrives  in  the  same  localities. 

Currants  thrive  remarkably  well  and  yield  good  returns,  troosebcr- 
ries  are  not  so  much  cultivated,  but  when  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them  they  do  fairly  well. 

Nuts  are  not  grown  to  any  great  extent.  The  English  walnut,  to 
which  most  attention  has  been  paid,  does  well  here.  Other  nuts,  aa  the 
pecan,  chestnut,  and  other  varieties  have  been  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
for  ornament,  experiment,  or  family  use,  and  all  seem  to  do  well. 


Ac  BE  A  OB   AND   VARIBTV   OF   PEUlTa 

IN  Santa 

Ci-ABA  Counn. 

Variety. 

Acres  in  Trees. 

BeaiJDg. 

Bearing. 

TotaL 

Plant  Oi 

A 

500 

2,900 

860 

12 

eo 

3,458 
5,000 
600 
575 
«) 

25 
130 

10 
200 
1,200 
360 

260 
1,450 
400 

45 
2,112 
3,000 
300 

750 
4,360 
1^250 
.         20 
135 

^000 
900 
900 
40 
6 
40 
200 
IT 
200 
1,200 
360 

120 

2 

70 

426 

2 
15 

S 

2 

15,953 

7,984 

1,309 

SANTA  ORTJZ  COUNTY. 

Santa  Cruz  County  fronts  its  entire  length  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
lies  midway  between  Oregon  on  the  north  and  Lower  California  on  the 
south,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  Central  California.  Its  boundaries,  besides 
the  ocean  on  the  west,  are  San  Mateo  on  the  north,  Santa  Clara  on  the 
east,  and  Monterey  on  the  south.  It  is  separated  from  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Clara  Counties  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  from  Monterey 
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1  area  of  437  square  miles,  or  280,000 


j,y  the  Pajaro  River.     It  has 

*'='*^"   »v.«  «Tr,«llest  countv  but  one  in  the  State,  and  comprises  a  narrow 
It  IS  the  smallest  county  """^ ""         .,     ^  ^  jg  ^road,  forming  a 

foteslB  ot  pine,  'Mw""".  "^'"h  '  th.  A  number  of  ,lream.  nse  m 
;;  rSflirand  S  iTwiKIm  the  rich  alluvial  lo.m  into  the 
«i*iu\hei.w„.lc^^^^^^^^^^ 

K,e""ectLn  rf  land  Besides  these  large,  streams,  .prmgs  ot  water 
^'iZ^J^In^f^SS:|S^,o^rotthec^^ 

X  r  js«5::s,':s!;.rLS;r^s^inSrhS?^  o^ 

"S"  Santa  Crn.  Cit,  southward  the  .soil  .oonsi.t.  of  «  IJBl^^^Xy 

:^?'s^'s^j£tu?s?«5^htiin^93^.«f 

t„'.heligh.slndysoilotthel»ars^    Intt,^o,» 

;°ransrrrrSdir.'.mAep.^ 

favorite  with  the  fruit  growers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  best  orchards  are 

'"on'hf  Himate  the  ''Surf,"  published  at  Santa  Cruz,  says: 

"  The  ohmate  is  aoknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial,  and 
.ho \tw  ?&»  partTSf  the  lrld,'to  b.  the  most  .^.abk  ^^^^^^^ 

:&rwi'hrdSe.Je':f»Tfo»tt^^^^ 

on  the  landward,  while  the  milder  brse.e.  of  the  P=    ««>>"? 'f'^T; 
The  proiimity  of  the  mountains  gives  an  almost  endless  variation  ot  eje 
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vation,  exposure,  and  aspect,  which  are  as  favorable  to  the  gi-eat  indiiB- 
tries  of  vine  and  fruit  growing  as  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
scenery  of  the  entire  eoanty  presents  a  greater  variety  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  than  any  tract  on  the  globe.  Mountain  and  marine  views,  dense 
forests,  gloomy  gorges  and  cafLons,  sunny,  flower-filled  valleys,  lakes  and 
mountain  streams  are  the  more  important  features.  That  famous  group 
of  redwoods,  the  Big  Trees,  of  which  the  largest  one  is  800  feet  in  height 
60  feet  in  circumference,  and  109  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first  limb 
is  5  miles  from  the  city."  ' 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  W.  R.  Springer,  Observer  for  the 
Signal  Service  Bureau,  for  1891,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  averse 
climate  of  Santa  Cruz: 


Jan. 

™. 

M„ 

AprU 

Ma7 

June. 

30.37 

29.86 

30.16 

.51 

.18 

.00 

28 

49.25 

40 

il.5 
65 
78 
35 

62.5 

18 
.77 

30.39 
29.20 
29,97 
1.19 
.52 
.00 

30 

47.1 

30 

26 

5 

44.76 

58 

86 

44 

66.6 

10 

11 

7 

10.68 

30.20 

29.90 

30.86 

.30 

.29 

.00 

72 

34 

65.4 

36 

29 

5 

43 

60 

10 
14 

1.36 

30.23 
29.76 
30.04 
.48 
.20 
.00 
78 
36 
54.4 

35 
11 
48.6 
61 
78 
59 
67 
7 
9 

2.57 

30.10 
29.79 

.31 
.11 

.00 
73 
42 
58 
31 
28 
9 
55 
62.6 

69.1 
19 
.60 

3ai4 

29.W 
.34 

93 

50 
3S 

Greatest  daUy  variation                          

67 

Mean  humidity  ....  _ 

'6i3 

Cloudy  daya  . 

26 
.10 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

30.08 

29.84 

29.9* 

M 

.10 

.00 

48 
44 
44 
37 
14 

71 

60 

13 

17 
.00 

30.10 
29.87 
29.98 
.23 
.09 
.00 
100 
46 

54 
46 

15 

70 
76 

66.2 
0 
12 
19 
.00 

30.12 

30!l3 
.23 

!oo 

39 
61.8 
53 
42 
19 
66 

79 

70,7 
1 
6 
23 
.70 

30.22 
29.84 
30.82 

;i7 

.00 
38 

sag 

61 

42 

53 
34 

29 
64 

8 

30.37 
30.05 
30.16 
.32 
.17 
.00 
80 
31 
54.7 
49 
41 

49 

84 
43 

16 

30.59 

29.7J 

3ft26 

.82 

.31 

.02 

38 

lean  humidity. 

Cloudy  days 

12 

Eflinfall.... 

7.60 

While  Santa  Cruz  is  not  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  horticultural 
counties  of  the  State,  to  it  belongs  the  honor  of  being  among  the  first  to 
introduce  that  industry  to  California,  a  nursery  having  been  established 
here  as  early  as  1846  by  A.  A.  Hicos,  who  brought  cuttings  across  the 
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,  •„.  carefullT  sealed  in  bottles.  With  these  he  grafted  seedlings 
CLd  fmm  'the  old  Mission  orchard  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  so  became 
•".Csed™"  large  and  profitable  orchard.  A  few  of  the  old  trees  yet 
ffn  on  the  old  Hicoi  place  at  Santa  Cruz  and  continue  to  bear  good 

'' "lit';.!  fruits  do  well  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  and  especially  in  the  Pajaro 
V.U«  The  apples  of  the  mountains  and  P.jaro  Valley  "v.l  «nyth,ng- 
(kJcnion.  The  crop  is  a  sure  one,  and  the  yield  exceptional.  Ten 
ii™  (60  pounds  each)  to  a  tree  from  orchards  in  full  bearing  is  the 
Sge  whSe  twenty  boxes  per  tree  is  by  no  mean,  exceptional.  Prunes 
ribftot  varieties  are  largely  cultivated,  and  the  dried,  evaporated 
»d  «nned  pJUucts  find  ready  sale.  Olives,  it  is  believed  by  many,  will 
IntSly  to  the  lead,  and  large  orchards  are  being  ajded  yearly 
En"' to  apria>ts  are  ei.^eptionally  fine.  Cherries  are  immense  m  size, 
.Id  SmU  fl>"r  and  yield*^  Peaches,  though  not  grown  largely  as  a  com- 
J;.l  nrodnct  aKi  an  adiunct  to  every  orchard,  while  pears  are  phe- 
rSin.trz'e'aTd  :»«!  profitable  Lp.  The  English  walnut  and 
Tlmond  are  growing  in  favor,  and  are  largely  cultivated.  Ihe  citrus 
Sare TuccSulfy  cultivated  for  home  use,  but  not  commercially  so 
I"  The  maU  fruii  prove  fortunes  to  their  growers;  2,000  tons  per 
«.,  is  the  shipment  of-strawberries  from  the  Paiaro  Valley  alone,  and 
S?re  in  the  market  nine  or  ten  months  m  tie  year.  E.spbernea 
onrl  111 a^-lt berries  are  quite  as  successful.  , 

ViSture  both  as  to  the  growing  of  win.  and  table  grapes,  has  easily 
fken  a  leading  place.  The  <«nditionB  for  the  successful  growth  of  the 
"est  andThSt  table  grapes,  and  for  the  production  of  the  best  hght 
?rv  wines  are  absolutely  perfect.  The  table  grape  Season  is  long;  the 
rintTi  of  Santa  Cruz  Blick  Hamburgs,  Vordals,  Flame  Tokays  Mus. 
ctSd  others  continue  through  November  and  December,  and  he,  are 
found  latest  in  San  Francisco  markets  Twenty-two  tons  ^  t>.e  acre  of 
Verdals  is  the  maximum  yield,  but  not  exceptional.  Ten  tons  per  acre 
is  an  avorale  f"  all  grapes.  The  wines  of  this  county,  especially  claret 
°nd  dry  white  wLs^a?e  making  an  enviable  name,  and  the  manu- 

'-rpSpaVSir-devoted  to.fruit  in  Santa  Cruz  »•  the  Paja- 
Valley  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  the  ™™tiea  chiefly  pro' 
duced  are  apples,  prunes,  apricots,  and  peaches.  In  the  valley  apples, 
prunes,  pea " and  berries  find  the  best  conditions,  "J-'l""  m«  »°™'; 
Sin  section  prunes  and  grape,  are  the  f"»jtes.  A  read}  market  for 
.11  the  surplus  fruit  of  this  county  is  found  in  San  J™™";  f  ?| 
generally  sold  in  the  orchard  to  jobbers  who  pick  «nd  sack  it  for  the 
market.     Some  fruit  is  exported  from  Santa  Cruz   direct  to   Japan, 

*"m!b:  TlltaTwatsonville,  reports  having  sold  his  entire  crop  las. 
year  at  $100  per  acre,  on  the  tree..  These  are  chiefly  apples,  and  are 
eight  years  old:  ^ _^ 
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These  prices  were  for  fruit  on  the  trees,  the  purchaser  picking  and 
packing  the  crop.  The  treea  in  this  orchard  are  from  four  to  ten  years 
old. 

Santa  Cruz  reports  the  present  season's  crop  as  averaging  good.  The 
apple  crop  was  especially  good,  and  other  varieties  fair.  The  inclement 
weather  of  last  spring  did  not  aifect  Santa  Cruz  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  did  the  majority  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  One  of  the  oldest 
nurseries  in  the  State  is  located  at  Watsonville,  The  Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery  was  established  by  J.  A.  Blackburn  and  James  Waters  in  the 
year  1866,  near  the  town  of  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County;  5  acres 
were  planted  in  trees  the  first  year,  comprising  a  general  assortment 
of  fruit  trees,  mostly,  though,  of  apple  trees.  Stocks  and  seedlings  were 
at  that  time  very  difficult  to  be  had,  and  what  could  not  be  grown  there 
for  the  want  of  seed  had  to  come  from  the  East,  or  Prance,  via  the 
Isthmus,  a  long,  tedious  trip,  passing  through  a  tropical  climate,  which 
not  only  at  times  seriously  injured  the  plants,  but  often  killed  them 
entirely.  Another  difficulty  presented  itself,  which  was  to  get  buds  and 
cions  of  the  different  varieties  true  to  name.  At  these  times  little  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  prices  at  which  trees  sold,  for  they  were  about 
as  follows  {all  trees  had  to  be  two  years  old):  Apples,  $30  per  hundred; 
pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  $50  per  hundred;  peaches,  $40  per  hundred, 
etc.  Monterey  cypress,  pine,  and  Italian  cypress  sold  at  the  modest 
price  of  $1  to  $1  25  each,  such  as  are  now  sold  for  15  and  20  cents  each. 

The  business  was  conducted  with  varied  success  by  Blackburn  & 
Waters  until  the  year  1875,  when  Mr.  Waters  bought  out  his  partner, 
and  shortly  afterwards  moved  to  another  piece  of  land  situated  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Watsonville,  where  he  continued  the 
business  until  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  near 
the  Pajaro  depot,  Monterey  County,  and  now  has  closely  planted  in 
nursery  65  acres  of  trees.  The  land  is  the  finest  of  the  productive 
Pajaro  Valley. 

This  nursery  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  growing  of  fruit 
trees,  comprising  not  only  all  the  old  and  standard  varieties,  but  also 
those  of  recent  production  which  ai^e  found  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  this  valley  is  such  that  no  irri- 
gation is  needed.  It  is  a  specialty  of  this  nursery  that  all  trees  and 
plants  are  grown  naturally  without  the  use  of  water.  The  Pajaro  Val- 
ley Nui-sery  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  and  has  been,  from  its  first 
establishment,  under  the  proprietorship  of  its  founder. 

In  the  Pajaro  Valley  a  large  area  is  devoted  to  berry  culture,  and 
small  fruits  do  exceptionally  well  there.  There  are  75  acres  of  straw- 
berries grown  there,  and  on  the  Monterey  side  of  the  river  25  acres  more, 
The  acreage  of  small  fruits  is:  Strawberries,  100  acres;  blackberries, 
129  acres;  raspberries,  71  acres;  total,  300  acres,  all  grown  without 
irrigation. 
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— ^"^^ 

Acres  in  Twes, 

Variaty,                                       ~~ 

Bearing. 

Bearing.       '"""' 

Plant  o£ 

Cterry 

&:;::;::-:;;::::::::::--■:;;:::::;:: 
Prune :r:"_i:"''."". 

NX-WaTnut'.::" -"--;_ 

719 
310 
159 

361 
917 
194 
3 
1,263 

900          1,619 
370             680 
181             340 
120               i24 

431               772 

10                 13 

1,253 

"              ..             360 

300 
130 

60 
3 
100 
320 
57 
5 

ii^ififfi.-- -- 

Totals- 

4,181 

3,20S          7,376 

955 

Th,  msesaed  value  ot  tree,  in  Santa  Cruz  County  is  W.51,616; 

T„  I  fuTeldistriot  fruit  is  not  raised  in  any  large  quantity.  The  land 
■  vl:iH  mostlT  with  timber,  and  wood  and  lumber  are  the  only  eiporte. 
■'X  dfst™ef»mpriee9  abiut  1,800  aeres,  ot  which  not  more  than 
loJ  acre,  are  irtrlit,  and  those  are  divided  into  small  orehard.  and 
"Tte'soii  and  ehmate  are  very  favorable  for  fruit  growing,  and  gi-ape,, 

^Sll!iSri%iriS;^rs;"sg'heaitby,„„ 

injurious  insects  having  made  their  appearance. 
•      SHASTA  COUNTY. 
Biiast.  county  is  situated  yheW^^ 
SS  al"S  wis       i?ts  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  eounties  of 

S^tHicj-rsr^'^^irSSflE 

miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  60  miles.  Its  area 
'•S'i-roTti^S    SeWaandC^s^^^^ 

"e'fot'pe'aks'ot^'pLial  prominence,  that  ,.ret,J_  far  »*{; Jie  »un  -y 

o  irin  a^Siowrby  extinct  cater.,  cones,  sulphur  deposits,  beds  ol  lava, 
iit^'le'^iibroTthTcotVt^^^^^^^^ 

^SSsf^^-^'^Mi:^-"--°^^r?S^ 

2  WOfeet  ato?e  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  soathwestern  portion  of  this 
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tiona  consist  of  table-lands,  varying  in  altitude  from  500  to  700  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  has  many  narrow  valleys.  From  this  section  east- 
ward  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  mountains,  embracing  the  higher 
foothills  of  the  Sierra. 

Shasta  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  streams.  First  in 
importance  is  the  Sacramento  River,  flowing  through  the  county  nortii 
and  Bouth;  all  but  20  miles  of  its  course  in  the  county  is  through  a 
rocky  canon.  The  McCloud  Hiver,  bursting  from  Mount  Shasta's  side 
rushes  through  the  mountains  of  the  north  in  a  southerly  direction  and 
empties  into  the  Pitt  Biver,  The  most  beautiful  stream  of  the  north- 
east is  Fall  River.  In  its  meanderings  it  is  40  miles  in  length,  and 
empties  into  Pitt  River.  Besides  these  larger  streams  there  are  a  score 
of  tributaries  or  creeks,  while  springs  abound  in  the  foothills  and 
mountains.  Among  the  minor  streams  are  Hat  Creek,  Roaring  Rivet 
Hatchet  Creek,  Montgomery  Creek,  and  on  the  north,  Squaw  Creek 
McCloud  River,  and  the  Little  Sacramento.  These  three  have  many 
features  in  common.  They  take  their  rise  in  the  highest  mountains 
around  Mount  Shasta,  flow  south,  are  clear,  very  cold,  and  very  rapid 
each  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  fall  into  the  Pitt  River  within  a 
distance  of  15  miles.  Below  this  point  comes  Clear  Creek  from  the 
west,  Chum  Creek,  Stillwater  Creefe,  Cow  Creek,  and  Butte  Creek  from 
the  east,  the  last  forming  the  boundary  between  Shasta  and  Tehama 
Counties  on  the  east,  as  Cottonwood  Creek  does  on  the  west.  Cow  Greet 
ia  a  large  creek,  having  many  branches,  all  rising  in  the  high  Sierra, 
Battle  Creek  receives  the  waters  from  the  west  side  of  Lassen  Butte,  as 
does  Hat  Creek  on  the  east  side.  These  two  creeks  have  sources  close 
together;  each  ia  from  30  to  40  miles  in  length.  The  former  empties 
into  the  Sacramento  River,  the  latter  falls  into  Pitt  River  80  miles 
above,  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet.  Besides  these  streams  there  area 
great  many  others  of  smaller  size.  Numerous  springs  are  found,  and 
water  in  abundance  for  all  needs  exists. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  an  alluvium,  a  rich  sedimentary  deposit, 
largely  intermixed  with  disintegrated  rock,  and  in  some  parts  with  a 
mixture  of  gravel.  The  usual  color  is  a  light  red  or  reddish  brown. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  is  found  excellent  for  plums,  prunes,  pears, 
figs,  and  small  fruits.  The  mesa  lands  bordering  the  valleys  are,  as  a 
rule,  composed  of  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  large  percentage  of  clay,  and 
carrying  in  many  portions,  especially  in  the  higher  parts,  considerable 
gravel  and  bowlder.  Fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds  does  well  on  these  mesa 
lands.  On  the  foothills  is  found  a  red  loam  or  clay,  very  productive, 
and  excellently  adapted  to  the  growth  of  berries.  On  the  elevated 
plateaus  of  the  north  and  northwest  the  soil  varies  from  a  black,  sandy 
loam  to  a  red  loam  or  clay,  while  to  the  southwest  the  soil  is  generally 
adobe,  found  very  productive  of  grain  and  rich  in  natural  grasses. 

Almost  any  desired  climate  may  be  found,  from  the  semi-tropical  to 
that  in  which  the  cold  winter  and  short  summer  prevail.  The  rainy 
season,  which  begins  in  September,  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
year.  It  ia  perfectly  clear  and  warm  between  rains.  In  the  higher 
altitudes  the  climate  varies.  The  general  range  of  cold  is  about  90' 
above  zero.  Snow  storms  are  frequent,  but  not  heavy  or  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  ground  never  freezes  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  depth. 
The  foothills  have  an  excellent  climate,  neither  an  extreme  of  heat  nor 
of  cold.     In  the  valleys  in  the  east  and  northeast  portions  of  the  county 
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o^ns— summer  and  winter— are  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
*^nrrivl^^8^^tbe  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  During  June,  July, 
^*^'1'.rust  the  thermometer  ranges  from  70^  to  102",  and  it  is  pretty 
^^arm^but  in  December,  January,  and  February  it  never  goes  lower 

^X'foUowYng  statement  of  average  monthly  rainfall,  in  inches,  covers 
^n^of  five  years,  and  was  kept  at  Reeds  Camp,  on  the  Upper  Sac- 
'  P'"m  January,  12.400;  February,  7.480;  March,  11,454;  Apnl, 
SMay  S  June,  1.956;  July,  .066;  August  none;  September, 
eeorOcSer,  6.10fi;  November,  3.442;  December,  13.590;  yearly  aver- 

^^TheMbte  given  below  shows  the  average  precipitation  for  the  same 
period  at  different  points  in  Shasta  County: 


Delta-.— ---- 
Fort  Crook,— 
Fort  Reading- 
Bedding 

deeds  Camp. - 


Mar.    April.   May.   June.   July. 


__ 


Irrigation  is  unnecessary  tor  most  crops  in  many  portions  of  this 
countf  as  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  Purposes.  The 
™"nv  season  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  September,  never  later  than  October, 

of  July  AugUBt,  and  September.  Under  a  cloudless  sky  «ops  are  har- 
vested ^d  stored  away"  and  fruits  mature  and  acquire  the  delicious 
flTvor  fS^whkh  they  are  noted.  The  dry  season  is  just  as  much  ofa 
ScTssi^  as  the  wetffor  only  under  these  conditions  can  perfect  grain 

"1/Slre%'errai  important  canals  in  Shasta  usedforirrig^^^^^^^ 
stock  purposes,  and  a  district  has  been  organized^  in  ^appy  Valley  under 
the  Wright  law,  covering  20,000  acres.  Negotiations  are  pending  toi 
he  pufhase  of  existing  ditches  for  this  district,  the  company  now 
owning  tl^  water  ofl-ering  it  for  $50,000.  Existing  canals,  with  their 
mileage  and  assessed  value,  are  given  below: 

iBRiQATiOB  -Works  is  Shasta  Coubty. 


Eagle  Ditch  (mining).. 

Taylor's  Ditch  (imeating) 

Allottier  ditches  (irrigating).  . 


81,500  OO 
5,000  00 
2,400  00 
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While  there  are  many  old  trees  iu  Shasta  County,  and  enough  has 
heen  done  experimentally  to  prove  that,  when  she  will,  Shasta  can  tafce 
rank  aa  a  fruit  county,  but  little  has  been  done  towards  giving  her  com- 
mercial importance  in  this  branch.  At  Wiser's  place,  5  miles  north  of 
Redding,  there  are  orange  trees  that  are  ten  to  fifteen  years  »ld,  whic]] 
have  borne  profitable  crops  for  years. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  Orange  trees  have  been  planted 
in  different  portions  of  the  county,  and  all  have  done  well.  Deciduooa 
fruits  do  remarkably  well  wherever  proper  care  has  been  given  them. 
Among  the  fruits  which  grow  in  Shasta  are  peaches,  pears,  figs,  necta- 
rines, apricots,  pomegranates,  cherries,  prunes,  Japanese  pereimmons 
almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  apples,  plums,  prunes,  pears,  and  berries 
of  all  kinds,  Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  given  to  fruit  growing 
in  Shasta  than  was  formerely  bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  she  will  take  her  proper  rank  among  the  horticultural  countiee 
of  California.  At  Anderson  some  extensive  orchards  have  been  planted, 
and  at  that  place  is  probably  the  largest  apple  tree  in  the  State.  It  ia 
on  the  Redding  grant,  and  was  planted  in  1857.  Its  circumference  18 
inches  above  the  gi'ound  is  6  feet,  and  last  year  its  owner,  Mr.  P.  R. 
Tolten,  gathered  from  it  3,000  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  preference  of  Shasta  orchardists  leads  to  peaches,  prunes,  apri- 
cots, figs,  pears,  olives,  apples,  and  nectarines.  The  other  deciduous 
fruits  and  some  citrus  fruits  are  grown,  hut  not  to  any  great  extent. 
The  principal  markets  for  the  green  fruit  of  this  section  are  found  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  Last  year  Shasta  shipped 
to  Chicago  20  carloads  of  fruit,  and  this  season  iiruit  has  been  shipped 
in  carload  lots  from  Redding  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

For  this  season  contracts  were  made  for  31  cars  to  be  forwarded  to 
commission  merchants,  who  sell  on  7  per  cent  commission.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  fruit  has  been  so  handled  in  Shasta,  but  with  the  high 
prices  ruling  this  year  the  experiment  proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  chief  fruit  sections  in  order  of  importance  are:  Cottonwood  Val- 
ley— prunes,  almonds,  peaches;  Anderson — prunes,  peaches,  pears,  and 
apples;  Happy  Valley — olives,  peaches,  prunes;  Redding — peaches, 
prunes,  pears,  apples;  Dry  Creek — peaches  and  prunes.  In  all  these 
sections  other  fruits  are  grown,  but  those  mentioned  predominate. 

The  larger  part  of  the  fruit  crop  of  Shasta  is  dried  and 
sacks,  although  much  of  the  better  quality  was  boxed  this  season,  some 
of  this  bringing  fancy  prices,  and  some  extra  fine;  boxed,  seedless 
grapes,  from  Happy  Valley,  sold  at  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  Chicago 
market  last  season. 

The  present  season's  crop  will  range:  peaches,  below  average;  apri- 
cots, 75  per  cent  less;  prnnes  and  pears,  10  per  cent  less;  apples,  about 
average;  all  other  fruits,  average. 

There  has  been  some  very  extensive  planting  of  new  fruit  in  Shasta 
County  during  the  past  two  years,  and  especially  in  the  past  season- 
Thia  has  been  principally  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Happy  Valley  and 
Anderson.  Of  the  new  fruit,  prunes  predominate  very  largely,  and 
almonds  are  next  in  favor. 

Some  old  orchards  are  found  in  Shasta  County.  One  is  in  existence 
at  the  Tower  House,  on  the  Weaverville  road,  that  was  planted  in  1852- 
This  consists  of  apples,  pears,  and  walnuts,  and  the  trees  ai^e  still  io 
good   bearing.      There  is  another  orchard   on  the  McMnrray  ranch^ 
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1860,  which  is  still  in  good  bearing 
FaviTS  IS  Shasta  Counts. 


planted  by  Jonathan  R.  Gilbert 
condition 
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SIBRBA  COUNTY. 

Sifrra  Countv  is  preeminently  a  mountain  eounty.  It  is  located 
.kollv  in  tbe  Siei-ra  Nevada  range  of  monnlainB,  and  ha.  for  ijB  bound- 
Trie  pCas  on  the  north,  the  State  of  Nevada  on  the  east.  Nevada 
County  on  the  .onth,  and  Yuba  on  the  west.  It  has  an  area  of  781 
iju^re  miles,  or  500,000  acres.  Of  this  200  square  m.les  may  be 
described  as  foothill,  and  the  remainder  mountain.  In  elevation  it 
ranires  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  above  ocean-level.  _ 

The  face  of  the  county  is  everywhere  scarred  by  canons,  some  ot 
which  have  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet,  and  whose  sides  are  very  precip- 
itous. The  whole  surface  is  very  mountainous,  and  some  of  tlie  highest 
mountains  and  ridges  of  the  Sierra  range  are  f?™'' "'^'" '*= ''P,'''; 
It  is  one  of  the  hist  watered  ot  the  counties  of  the  State,  containing 
within  its  coniineB  the  north  fork  of  the  Yuba  Kiver,  with  its  lesser 
forks  and  tribntaries,  the  Feather  Elver  and  «1>«  T'?"'*  B'™'. 'i« 
latter  rising  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county,  m  Webber  Lake. 
There  are  numerous  lakes  in  the  county.  In  the  northern  portion  there 
are  Bear,  Spencer,  Gold,  Gray,  Packer,  Volcano,  Young  America,  Upper 
Salmon,  Lower  Salmon,  Dpper  Sardine,  and  Lower  Sardine  Lakes,  and 
in  the  southeastern  portion  there  are  Webber,  English,  Eureka,  and 
Meadow  Lakes.  .  ,,  .     ■    ,v„  ,_^ 

One  of  the  peculiar  topographical  features  of  the  county  is  the  ex- 
pansive valleys  and  lakes  lying  high  up  among  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  Sierra.  The  lakes  vary  from  one  eighth  of  a  mile  to  3  or  4  miles 
in  length,  most  of  them  circular  in  form,  and  considering  their  sma  1 
siM,  rSmirkable  tor  their  great  depth.  Gold  Lake  is  one  ot  the  most 
notable,  having  been  the  locality  of  a  gold  eicitement  as  early  as  184». 
Thi,  lake,  whiSh  is  about  4  miles  long  and  2  mries  wide,  is  the  source 
of  the  middle  fork  of  the  Feather  Elver.  A  great  number  of  mountain 
springs  and  small  Btroams  are  found  throughout  the  county. 

ThI  most  important  body  ot  land  iu  the  county  ."the  Sierra  Valley. 
This  valley,  which  eitends  over  the  boundary  line  mto-Slumss  Counli, 
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is  the  largest,  and  for  its  size  the  most  elevated  of  the  Sierra  valleya 
being  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  10  miles  in 
width,  and  of  a  semi- circular  shape. 

Some  years  snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  20  feet  on  the  high  ridges,  and 
hardly  a  season  passes  without  an  unfortunate  wanderer  losing  his  way 
in  the  furious  storms  that  visit  these  mountains,  and  very  often  meeting 
his  death.  In  the  towns,  people  are  obliged  sometimes  to  communicate 
with  each  other  by  means  of  tunnels  through  the  snow  banks.  The 
quantity  and  long  duration  of  the  snow  necessitates  the  use  of  snowshoes, 
and  races  on  them  are  as  popular  an  amusement  in  winter  as  tobogganing 
is  with  the  Canadians.  The  racing  ground  is  usually  on  a  long  slope, 
down  which  the  contestants  slide,  sonietimea  at  the  fearful  speed  of  a 
mile  a  minute.  The  shoes  (Norwegian  skate)  consists  of  thin  pine  boards, 
turnedupat  the  toe,  4  inches  in  width  and  12  or  16  feet  long.  During  tbe 
warm  season  the  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  rather  high, 
averaging  from  80°  to  90°  in  the  shade;  but  the  nights,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  are  always  cool,  occasion  ally  chilly.  The  present  annual  snow- 
fall is  much  less  than  in  former  years,  due,  in  a  measure,  as  scientiste 
tell  us,  to  the  thinning  out  of  the  mountain  forests. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  usually  a  deep,  black  loam,  largely  admixed 
with  rich  vegetable  mold,  the  result  of  ages  of  forest  growth. 

Irrigation  is  resorted  to  in  the  Sierra  Valley  for  the  growth  of  most 
crops,  and  an  abundance  of  water  is  found  for  that  purpose.  Of  late 
years  a  large  number  of  artesian  wells  have  been  bored,  from  which  large 
flows  of  water  are  obtained,  and  this  is  used  largely  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, for  which  they  have  been  sunk.  Their  depth  Varies  from  140  to 
800  feet,  and  a  large  extant  of  land,  otherwise  worthless,  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  through  them. 

Writing  of  horticulture  in  Sierra  County,  S.  B.  Davidson,  of  Downie- 
ville,  says: 

"  We  are  about  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  upon  river  banks  and 
cafions,  with  mountains  on  either  side,  3,500  feet  above  us,  whose  tops 
are  covered  with  scrub  oaks,  berries,  acorns,  scrub  chestnuts,  etc.  Early 
spring  and  late  frosts  (usually  partners  in  our  mountains)  destroy  all 
fruits  one  yeaf  in  four,  hence  orchards  have  not  proved  very  profitable 
with  us,  except  the  potato  orchards;  these  invariably  pay  profits  and 
produce  the  finest  potatoes  in  the  world,  but  too  far  from  the  railroad. 
Nevertheless  many  fruits  do  well  here,  and  the  apples  grown  in  the 
mountain  regions  are  superior  in  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  to  those 
produced  elsewhere.  Fine  peaches,  plums,  and  small  fmifca  are  grown 
in  most  of  the  mountain  valleys,  and  berries  do  especially  well.  The 
Goodyear  Bar  district  is  capable  of  producing  good  fruits,  but  the 
amount  produced  exceeds  the  demand,  as  we  are  situated  about  60  miles 
from  a  desirable  market.  The  fruits  that  do  the  best  with  us  are 
apples,  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  and  prunes.  Blackberries,  strawberries, 
and  raspberries  are  grown  to  a  large  extent." 

Owing  to  its  remoteness  form  railroads,  its  peculiar  topographical 
features,  and  severe  winter  climate.  Sierra  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  horti- 
cultural county,  and  fruit  growing  is  rather  incidental  than  commercial- 

The  chief  fruits  grown  in  Sierra  County  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
white  cherries.  These  are  either  consumed  by  the  growers  or  find  a 
market  among  the  neighbors,  or  in  the  mining  towns  in  the  same  or 
"  '   '    J  vicinity.    They  are  marketed  usually  in  their  green  state,  a 
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tdh"': 


received  when  soM  from  fruit  wagons  whicli  run 


These  prices  aie 

'Xe'etpTt'L  eounty  this  season  is  almost  a  total  Mlnre  There 
„?a  Eos'  so  Mvere'  that  the  leaves  were  «J«»"»3''"1  »»  f »  P'S^^ 
"es.    It  is  remarkable  that  apples  and  pear,  escaped  a.  well  as  they 

■^The  acreaiie  in  fruit  in  Sierra  County  is  very  limits,  not  exceeding 

a  fe,;'t?«t  but  on  account  of  the  late  frosts  f™"  ™»»>8  «  »»'>'' 
impracticable.     A  few  small  fruits  only  are  grown  there. 
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SISKIYOU    OOTJNTY. 

Siskiyou  County  ia  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  State,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oregon  State  line;  on  the  west  its  bound, 
ariea  are  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  on  the  east  Modoc  County 
and  on  the  south  Trinity  and  Shasta  Counties.  It  has  an  area  of  6,07h 
square  miles,  or  3,800,000  acres,  of  which  900  square  miles  are  valley 
land,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  being  mountains. 

It  contains  a  lai^e  area  of  farming,  mining,  desert,  swamp,  and  timber 
lands.  The  mining  section  comprises  the  western  and  southern  sections- 
the  agricultural  district  lies  chiefly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county^ 
while  the  grazing  lands  lie  along  the  Oregon  border. 

Siskiyou  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  of  California  countiee.  Here  the 
two  great  ranges — the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range — meet,  forming 
the  head  of  the  great  California  valley,  known  in  the  north  as  the  Sacra- 
mento and  in  the  south  as  the  San  Joaquin.  The  Coast  Range,  under 
the  local  names  of  the  Salmon  and  Siskiyou  Mountains,  are  in  the 
western  part,  while  the  outlying  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county. 

There  are  few  regions  of  country  more  rugged  and  mountainous  than 
that  lying  to  the  westward  of  Scott  Valley.  The  whole  wide  landscape 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
that  has  thrown  up  numerous  spurs  or  broken  ranges  of  mountains  to 
the  height  of  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  and  piled  them  together  in  strange 
confusion.  During  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  they  are  covered 
with  an  immense  fall  of  snow,  that  renders  them  a  dreary  and  desolate 
waste,  uninhabitable  to  man  or  beast.  The  snow,  however,  rapidly  dis- 
appears under  the  bright,  warm  raye  of  the  summer  sun,  and  by  the 
middle  of  July  it  is  almost  entirely  gone,  and  valley,  grove,  and  glen 
are  robed  in  a  mantle  of  verdure  in  which  are  mingled  the  choicest  of 
wild  flowers.  Here  and  there,  in  the  more  elevated  spots,  the  snow 
lingers  in  great  banks  throughout  the  season,  but  they  only  serve  as 
refrigerators  to  lessen  the  otherwise  oppressive  heat  of  summertime. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Siskiyou,  standing  at  the  bead  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  rises  Mount  Sbaata,  the  grandest  peak  in  the  State, 
whose  famous  height  has  made  this  portion  of  California  remarkable  to 
her  travelers.  Mount  Shasta  ia  a  part  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  is 
between  the  two  ranges,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  mount 
is  14,450  feet  high,  being  perpetually  hooded  with  snow.  The  valleys 
here  are  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  mountains  all 
being  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States.  The  Coast  Range  is, 
indeed,  at  its  most  picturesque  in  Siskiyou  County,  the  summits  being 
very  unlike  the  rounded  hills  surrounding  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  for 
they  rise,  with  their  rocky  formations  of  granite  and  slate,  into  rugged 
and  precipitous  peaks.  The  Sierras  also  consist  in  great  part,  in  Siski- 
you, of  rough  and  rugged  buttes,  much  of  the  county  thus  comprising 
caflons,  gorges,  ravines,  abrupt  mountain  walls,  precipices,  and  sudden 
little  valleys.  Fortunately  for  the  material  interests  of  the  county,  this 
wild  country  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests  of  redwood,  fir,  and 
sugar  pine,  while  the  valleys  and  level  lands  along  the  rivers  are  all 
extremely  fertile. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  lie  lava  beds,  although  the 
"  lava  beds  "  proper,  of  local  Indian  depredation  history,  are  across  the 
State  line  to  the  north.     All  of  the  country,  in  fact,  in  this  northeast- 
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^ion  of  the  state,  embracing  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  and  Lassen  Coun- 
'^"^  ShU  pfatean,  part  of  which  is  calledthe  Centra  Basm,  having 
'vlJdsoflavldFvidedbf  volcanic  peaks.  TM^Pl^t^^"  ^^^^f^ofS^eS 
Ijeds  oi  '"•  Rpn-level  havine  steep  mountains  rising  still  lU.UUU  teet 

*'.T,f  Tto  rt^fe  tbW."d  would^wem  to  have  been  formed  by  »me 

* T.'olcunio  oversow  of  «  former  period  of  hutory 
«'too  prindpal  river  Ib  the  Klamath,  which  rur,s  from  the  Klamath 
,  I  .  Ke  OreKon  boundary,  across  the  country  and  down  through 
'■'^foM  of  Del  Se  and  Huiboldt  Counties,  it.  watershed  erte»?>n8 
f^m  Mount  Sbasta  and  the  Trinity  range  on  the  east  and  the  S.sk.jou 

?roMt  Eanee  on  the  west,  into  which  flows  the  Shasta,  Scott,  Tnn- 
?."  .„d  Salmon  Elver,  on  the  east  side,  and  numerous  small  tnbutar.e. 
', ';,  Mh  sSe.  The  Sacramento  Elver  al»  rise,  in  the  southeastern 
I'ortion  of  U.  county,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Trin.ty  Boott  and 
K  ,,Rivm  Most  of  the  McCloud  Eiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacra- 
Itt  S  Itoin  the  o°unty.  At  the  Oregon  boundary.  Little  Kl.rnath 
Se  some  20  miles  in  length,  i.  mostly  in  this  county,  """^d  by 
Unk  Eiver  with  the  Big  Klamath  Lake  ,n  Oregon,  which  ,s  over  40 
-The 'urgestvalley.  in  the  county  arc  the  Bcott,Bs  and  Little  Shasta 
.„5e,  lie  Creek  Valley..  Scott  Valley  is  the  most  tert.le  of  any,  and 
?.  M^les  long  by  from  3  to  5  mile.  wide.     Big  Shasta  Va  ley  i.  still 

LSrtat  is  S  most  ertensivelj  for  stock  raising  while  Lrttl"  f »«« 

iSir"'^h:'a:!ria^:^s.'.'"Trvaii'4ebS^^^ 

and  orchards  yield  fair  riturns,  and  on  the  mountain,  surrounding  good 
fed  for  SocVis  afforded,  whi'le  the  gulches  "''  «"Xst"t  the 
oknting  vineyards.  Strawberry  Valley  is  south  of  Big  Shasta,  at  the 
E.,rrf  mS  Shasta,  and  is  a  splendid  »»»»»/■"  '"'KSeS-," 
superior  mountain  gra.s  for  dairying.  Squaw  Valley^ on  ""CI™*  K"  er, 
faithersouth  i,  also  well  adapted  for  this  purpo.e.  Thetraveleralonglhe 
maS  hoCghfares  of  Little  Shasta  Valley  is  ''^""•'"'y  ""^^ZiC 
the  number  of  comfortable  farm  houses  and  immena^  gram  and  hay 
raLhe.  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Little  Shasta  Elver  supplies  an 
XnJan™  of  wTter  tor  irrigating  the  whole  valley,  and.  a,  a  result,  the 
Utter  is  beautiful  to  behold.  .       .„        .  „^,j:.„„     jn 

The  soil  of  Siskiyou  County  differs  greatly  in  *f»«°',P°'''°"%  ,i" 
the  valley,  it  consists  largely  of  a  deep  black  loam,  ""S^S  *»»*", 
granitic  character  in  the  foothills.  Th",  large  «™»»'  »'  ^^^^ 
rock  that  covers  the  northeastern  part  of  «b=  S'«»«  »' ';f /°™";  '°j 
which  has  had  its  source,  to  a  great  e»tent  from  founts  Lassen  and 
Shasta,  extends  over  the  north  and  east  portions  of  S'shyou  County 
eovertag  an  area  of  over  thirty  townships,  known  as  »be  la"  »« 
district*  Mount  Shasta  itself  is  situated  on  the  "'''f,"  l»«»<^"y  »' 
this  immense  lava  flow,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
rise,  out  of  the  plain  a  solitary  cone  14,450  feet  high,  forming  a  promi- 
nent and  picturcque  landmark;  it  i.  entirely  volcanic. 

Passing  through  the  center  of  the  county  cour»ng  •?™»1'»' ''»*  "J 
north,  with  a  granitic  axis,  i.  the  range  of  Scott  Mounteins,  with  Scott 
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Peak,  7.800  feet  high,  near  to  the  boundary  of  Trinity  County.  This 
range  is  flanked  by  micaceous  and  other  slates,  greatly  contorted,  and 
traversed  by  quartz  veins,  dipping  southwest.  This  granite  extends 
northwest  in  a  belt  about  4  miles  wide,  where  the  Klamath  River  crosses 
it,  9  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Scott  River,  and  connects  with  the  Siski- 
you Mountains  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  The  Siskiyoa 
Mountains  form  the  divide  between  Del  Norte  and  this  county,  and  are 
a  rugged,  granitic  range  towering  up  into  separate  peaks  deeply  furrowed. 
All  the  streams  coming  from  the  north  show  exclusively  granitic  bowl- 
ders,  and  evidences  of  heavy  denudations  are  very  apparent  where  the 
two  counties  adjoin  the  Oregon  State  line. 

Along  the  southwest  border  the  Salmon  Mountains  show  a  continua- 
tion of  the  auriferous  slate  formation  comuig  up  from  the  southeast, 
dipping  to  the  west,  and  in  this  range  we  find  some  excellent  quartz 
mining  properties. 

The  climate  is  more  like  that  of  the  Middle  States,  but  not  so  severe 
in  winter;  the  weather  in  summer  is  warm,  with  cool  nights.  The  snow 
falls  on  the  mountains  to  a  great  depth,  and  in  the  valleys  from  12  to 
30  inches,  and  remains  on  the  ground  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  At  Fort 
Jones  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  48.09°;  the  highest,  94°;  the 
lowest,  4"  below  zero.  The  winter  is  mild,  with  but  little  frost,  and  the 
high  altitude  renders  the  summer  delightful,  with  cool  and  pleasant 
evenings.  The  average  temperature  in  winter  is  about  40°,  and  in  sum- 
mer about  65°.  Siskiyou  seldom  has  more  than  a  few  inches  of  snow 
in  the  valleys,  which  melts  away  in  a  day  or  two;  but  the  high  mount- 
ains are  covered  with  considerable  snow,  which  afford  a  good  fountain 
for  summer  benefit,  in  supplying  an  abundance  of  water  for  mining 
and  agricultural  purposes. 

Good  crops  of  cereals  are  sure  every  season  on  both  high  and  bottom 
land,  with  late  spring  rains  and  occasional  summer  showers,  which  ren- 
der irrigation  unnecessary  during  most  years.  Fruit  and  vegetables  of 
a  temperate  climate  also  grow  luxuriantly,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  mountain  meadows  and  hills  also  produce  the  most  nutritious 
grasses  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  while  all  the  various  ravines  and 
gulches  are  well  adapted  for  gardening  and  vine  growing  by  reason  of 
their  shelter  among  the  hills. 

The  average  precipitation  by  months  at  different  points  in  Siskiyou 
County  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken  from  a  series  of  observa- 
tions covering  a  period  of  ten  years: 
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Irrigation  on  a  large  scale  has  heretofore  never  been  attempted  in  the 
county,  but  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  form  an  irrigation  district  under 
the  Wright  law.  Fifty  thousand  inches  of  water  are  to  be  talien  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Klamath  River,  between  Shovel  Creek,  about  6 
miles  south  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  the  town  of  Keno,  in  Oregon. 

The  preliminary  survey  is  being  made  for  an  irrigating  canal  60  miles 
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.  .  -J  ,1  i  fpe.  deen  which  will  cover  130,000  acres  of 
long,  50  feet  "f'' "fn  IbSJa  VaUey  and  vicinity.  The  canal  will  in 
■*,»'"  baSv  te  used  awS  Jo.ling "o."  timL  from  what  is  said 
,11  probability  ^  useo  ai  B  ._^  ^^^  ^  ^^.j^  j^is 

*»  ""  *  iis  1^  its  SfS,  ?t  is  confidently  expected  by  its  promoters 
.»°;;S,me  an  ac  ompSei  fact  within  two  years.  The  promoters  of 
to  b«e°"\'"  '■;,"  i^e  men  of  large  wealth  and  extensive  landholders, 
SrntresTe  »"™n°e  aat  fheir  enterprise  will  meet  with  suc- 

■'TrSssTbu;;ig%ireSir';°?p;^fc?o;\'f"^^^^^^^^ 

A    v.r.^kf.r:    The   Yellow   Newtown    Pippm,   Vtmesap,  hpitzent>erg, 

S£irf2!:t^t-Sy'rp:^t.5s^f:£ 

Contain.  45  pounds,  loaded  into  the  cars  and  then  shipped  to  their  des 
" t! "^ng'the^Samath  Ei,cr  there  are  favored  spots  where  are  pro- 

Sr  o?  Se-Cort^-- "Sr  in^'e  -  i^-th^-^f  the 
Thelhi^/Sor^rSh  orchards  are  found  in  Siskiy^a^^^^^^ 
Valley,  Little  Shasta  Valley,  Cottonwood  and  along  the  Klamath  Kiver 
Scott  VaUey  is  the  best  fruit  "et.on  of  the  county  bu  »"t'  situate^ 
about  80  miles  from  railroad,  but  little  of  the  <>°'P°' f°™  ™Se, 
market.  The  varieties  in  favor  there  are  apples,  Pear",  prune,  chemej 
and  the  more  hardy  fruits  generally.  Jhese  are  generally  niarketM 
grs«n,  all  that  are  not  consumed  locally  being  «5'PP»'' .»», ^>°  ™"X 
Oreeon  Waehington,  Montana,  and  Idaho.  Some  of  the  best  apples 
wSfhWd  their  w.;y  to  the  San  Francisco  markets  are  those  from 

''or^wLt  orchard,  in  this  countyJathatownedby^R^^ 

and  which  i.  called  the  «  Callahan  Ranch."     It  ""  P  »°™ '" 'S^"^ 

Asa  White.     The  kinds  were  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  the  trees  havmg 

^roSt  of  CleSm  Siskiyou  in  1891  was  over  8^00  boxes,  and 
prices  rea£.ed  were  2  cents  per  pound  in  boles  The  J^^t^l  ™'f "' '?^ 
the  present  season  is  not  so  goof  as  that  of  Jf '  J\"l^VVn,  a.  much 
more  perfect  than  last  season's  crop,  and  would  probably  bnng  as  much 

"xt  pri'nSpal  planting  done  during  the  pre«,„t  »«»';»  ^-";?  f« 
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vicinity  of  Scott  Valley  and  the  Klamath  River.  There,  are  about  .SOO 
acres  in  fruit  along  the  Klamath  River,  of  which  100  are  composed  of 
young  trees. 

Since  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  Montague,  and  the  completion  of 
a  branch  line  to  Yreka,  which  was  completed  about  five  years  since,  a 
great  impetus  has  been  given  to  apple  growing,  and  a  number  of  orchards 
have  been  planted  for  commercial  purposes.  Prior  to  that  period,  the 
only  orchards  were  small  patches,  planted  around  residences  for  family 
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SOLANO    COUNTY. 

Solano  County  has  a  position  about  midway  between  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  State  of  California,  and  22  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Its  boundaries  are  mainly  natural,  having  the  Rio 
de  Los  PutoB  (commonly  called  Putah  Creek)  on  the  north;  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  Suisun  and  San  Pablo  Bays,  and  the  straits  of  Carquinez 
on  the  south;  the  Sacramento  River  and  Yolo  County  on  the  east, 
and  San  Pablo  Bay,  the  summit  divide  of  the  Suscol  Hills,  and  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  west.  It  is  not  exactly  square,  but  about  40  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  averaging  almost  as  much  east  and  west.  It  con- 
tains an  area  of  828  square  miles,  or  540,000  acres— 100.000  of  which 
are  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  bordering  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
Suisun  and  San  Pablo  Bays.  One  third  of  this,  perhaps,  has  undergone 
the  process  of  reclamation,  placing  it  among  the  most  productive  land 
of  the  State.  These  swamp  lands  border  the  Sacramento  River  in  the 
southeasterly  part  of  the  county,  and  Suisun  Bay  on  the  south  bound- 
ary, with  San  Pablo  Bay  on  the  southwest,  and  are  overflowed  a  few 
inches  in  depth  at  ordinary  high  tides.  In  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  county  are  the  Montezuma  Hills,  rising  from  50  to  300  feet  above 
tidewater,  and  intersected  by  narrow  ravines  or  hollows,  the  watershed 
having  an  easterly  and  southerly  trend.  The  Townsend  Hills,  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  are  of  a  similar  character.  Occupy- 
ing about  twelve  sections  of  land  are  the  Potrero  Hills;  and  in  Suisun 
Township,  Robinson  Island  rises  out  of  the  tules,  and  contains  about  a 
quarter  section  of  land.     A  very  large  portion  of  Solano  County — at 
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,  t  two  thirds  of  it— is  valley  land,  the  remainder  being  properly 
Kribl^  Is  footh  11.  A  spur  of  rolling  hills  extends  from  Vacayille 
^S  SrtS  to  Putah  Creek,  averaging  3  miles  in  width,  the  slopes  and 
roller  valleys  of  which  have  become  noted  for  their  early  production 
Tfruil  and  vegetables.  On  the  west  of  these  hils,  and  parallel  to 
Im  ies  Pleasant  Valley,  extending  to  Putah  Creek.  The  crest  of  the 
VaS'  Mountains  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Napa  and  Solano 
SSties  These  mountains  reach  their  highest  elevation  at  Blue 
Mountain,  which  is  2,000  feet  above  ocean-level. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  Solano  are  very  much  like  those  of  her 
■i  \.n,  nties  although  varying  much  with  location.  The  southern 
:frS,nTy?ngonte"^^  climatic  features  of  San  Fran- 

poruon^iyi  B  ji/b^  its  remoteness  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while 

rtheroXlS-s&rn  portions,  situated  farther  inland,  the  Sacra- 
mento  vSley  climate  is  found.  The  summers  here  are  long  and  the 
Sher  u  iiluy  warm,  sometimes  hot.  The  winters  are  usually  mod- 
Tat  occasional  frosty'  mornings  are  seen,  and  at  rare  intervals  ice  will 
form-  but  excepting  on  days  when  it  is  raming,  the  sky  is  dear  and 
£e  leather  pleasant.  The  following  table  of  average  monthly  rain - 
Sll  wvering  a  period  of  ten  years,  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
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The  soil  v.™.  from  red  V^^«\\^>-''^'-}'^y}l'-rj!:°-?,  tuZ 


p.toh«  of  alkali  to  pieh  .Uuvium;  In  fact,  within  the  borders  of  Solano 
aU  classes  of  soil  may  be  found.  That  of  the  swamps  and  overflowed 
knds  r  arge"  "mJ»»ol  »«  ^'^'y"''  'egf^We  matter,  admiited  with 
sedimentary^deWt.  b-ght  down  fron;  the  upaods  by  stress      The 


seaimemary  aepoHii«  uioug".  „,■■.,,  ,■ — -  ---  -i-  .  .  .„„,!,,  i,,.™ 
soil  in  the  ireater  part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  a  light  sandy  loam, 
especially  adapted  to  tree  growth.         ,         .,         .      .  „,„  .^  „ 

In  the  trough  of  the  Vae.  Valley  the  soil  vanes  from  a  sandy  to  a 
clayey  loam,  and  sometimes  to  "adobe."  In  the  heavier  so  Is  and 
whire  the  subsoil  was  of  a  clayey  nature,  during  the  winter  of  lM-90 
many  trees,  priiioipally  peach  and  apricot,  were  killed^  ™','f",u 
eepeJially  the  case  when  they  were  planted  in  hollows.  Sever  1  frat 
growers  who  suffered  state  that  throughout  the  Vaca  Valley  fruit  trees 
made  both  a  spring  and  autumn  growth,  and  that  during  the  "nter  of 
1889-90  the  heavy  rains  set  in  while  the  trees  were  growing,  and  before 
the  sap  had  receded  from  the  top...  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Mcessive  ddution  of  the  sap  occasioned  fementation  in  the  vascular 
system  and  the  tissues  of  the  plants,  resulting  in  their  destrnct.oii. 

Throughout  the  hiUy  land  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  Dlattos  Cieek 
the  soil  faries  from  fandy  to  clayey,  according_  to  the  aaracte,  ,ot  the 
parent  formation. 
the  " 


Experience  has  proved  that  the  heavier  soils 
,d  the  more  saudy  for  peaches  and  apricots. 


the  best  lor  pears,  and  tne  more  eauuj   iu.   p^~-.-- ^fu     „.:„.^r„ 

wells  dug  in   this  district,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  western 
boundary  of  Vaca  Valley,  the  surface  soil  vanes  ftoBj  1  to  10  feet-in 
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depth,  beneath  which  sandstone,  interst ratified  with  shale,  has  been 
penetrated  in  some  instances  to  the  depth  of  over  200  feet. 

Solano  County  ranks  among  the  leading  horticultural  counties  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  during  the  past  ten  years  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  this 
direction.  In  climate  and  soil  Solano  seems  eminently  qualified  for 
horticultural  pursuits,  and  the  earlinesa  and  superiority  of  her  fruit 
products  have  given  her  not  only  a  State  but  national  reputation.  It 
IB  in  Solano  County  that  the  celebrated  Vaca  Valley  is  found,  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  from  which  ripen  and  find  their  way  to  market  so  much 
in  advance  of  most  sections  of  the  State.  This  valley  is  about  12  milee 
long  and  2  mites  wide,  and  owes  its  advantage  to  elevation,  location, 
and  surroundings — the  surrounding  hills  protecting  it  from  chilling 
winds,  and  the  slopes  giving  to  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  spring  sunshine, 
while  the  deep,  rich,  fertile  soil  gives  all  the  required  constituents  tor 
plant  life.  Of  the  16,000  acres  in  fruit  in  this  valley,  the  bulk  ia 
devoted  to  the  peach,  apricot,  and  grape.  The  pear,  cherry,  and  prune 
are  also  favorite  fruits,  while  oranges  have  done  well.  The  income  of 
the  valley  from  fruit  annually  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  $1,000,000. 
Trains  leave  daily  during  the  season  for  the  East  loaded  with  fruits. 

The  extreme  earliness  with  which  fruits  ripen  in  the  Vaca  and  Pleas- 
ant Valleys  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  cherries  are  shipped  regularly 
by  the  first  of  April,  and  apricots  early  in  May,  with  all  other  fruits 
proportionately  early.  Vegetables  are  grown,  too,  in  large  quantities, 
and  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  San  Francisco  market  because  of  their  early 
maturity.  The  advantage  which  ia  thus  derived  is  certainly  very  great, 
and  the  h^h  prices  received  by  the  fruit  growers  in  this  section  attest 
the  esteem  in  which  their  products  are  held  by  the  public,  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  East. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  season  for  shipments  of  various 
fruits  and  prices  received  for  the  same  last  year: 


Shipment. 

Shipment. 

Prt^^^Ferlb. 

CloBing 
Frite-Per  lit. 

■ 

April  30 

May  7 

May  30 

June  11 

July  IS 

Junes 

June  6 

July  12 

October  9 - 
August  31... 
December  10 
September  33 

a)  cents 

25  cents 

20  cents 

2cents 

9  cents 

10  cents 

-_.  accents. 
...   4      cents. 

Peaches 

Over  the  whole  county  are  found  numerous  orchards  of  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  all  of  which  do  remarkably  well,  and  amply  reward  their 
owners  for  the  labor  expended  upon  them.  Within  a  short  distance 
from  the  towns  of  Suisun  and  Fairfield,  between  3,000  and  4,000  acrw 
of  valley  land  have  been  set  to  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees.  About  fifty 
people  are  engaged  in  fruit  growing  in  Suisun  Township,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  celebrated  orchard  of  A.  T.  Hatch  is  located.  This  comprises 
774  acres  in  almonds,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  apricots, 
nectarines,  figs,  grapes,  currants,  and  gooseberries.    . 

The  chief  fruit  sections  of  Solano  County  are  Suisun,  Vacaville,  and 
Laguna,  and  the  principal  varieties  of  fruits  grown  there  are  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  table  grapes.  Vaca  Valley  is 
renowned  for  its  early  productions  of  fruits,  all  varieties  ripening  there 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the 
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af«t.e  On  this  account  the  land  is  very  largely  devoted  to  growing 
l^V  and  especially  for  Eastern  and  San  Francisco  markets.  A  very 
S^eXortion  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  gr^n  for  table  use.  In  addition 
i^at  exported,  very  large  quantities  of  fruit  in  Solano  County  are 

'^Thf  export  of  fruit  from  Solano  last  year  was  1,034  cars,  distributed 
as  follows : 

To  the  East-ereeQ  truit "."".1" '_'_"_"_  261  cam 

To  the  East^ned  fruit -  —  - 249  oaia. 

To  San  FranciBco-gceen  ftuit lOcars. 

ToSan  Francisco— dned  iruit socats. 

Dried  fruit  still  on  hand 

The  crop  for  the  present  season  was  not  so  heavy  aa  that  of  last  year, 
hut  many  young  orchards  came  into  bearing,  which  largely  compen- 
Lted  fS  the  shortage.  Prices  have  ruled  so  much  higher  m  the  past 
feaTthlt  growers  will  not  lose  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
Sse.  Since  June  of  the  present  year  up  to  August  3d  of  the 
freslJt  year,  there  were  shipped  from  Suisun  164  carloads  of  fruit,  of 
S  98  cars  were  shipped  directly  East.  6  cars  going  to  Liverpool  and 
S^Csan  Francisco.  Fruit  for  the  Eastern  market  is  packed  ^n  refrig- 
erator cars,  the  pears  being  put  in  40-pound  boxes  peaches  ^  20-pound 
boxes,  cherries  in  10-pound  boxes,  prunes  in  ^^Vf -!"^^^Lrl 
gJies  in  crates  of  10  and  20  pounds.  Prices  paid  for  fruit  m  Solano 
last  year  and  this  were  as  given  below: ^  _ 

"-  "  ^^~  I        1891.         I        1892. 
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Acres  in  Trees. 

Bearing. 

Bearing. 

,.». 

^^l'" 

47 

2,533 

320 

76 

SO 

3,395 

103 

1,200 

2,050 

15" 
930 
13 

1,200 

lie 

175 
54 

1,670 
1,000 

65 
540 
67 

63 
3.733 
436 
251 
104 
4,915 
160 

1^ 

70 
1,470 

70 
1,328 

3 

300 
52 
30 
21 

517 

432 
327 

Pear ..::.::::: 

Umon - 

12 
160 

Walnut  .__ _■_ 

^. 

Table  grapes 

J2,M2l         ^458 

18,900 

1,881 
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SONOMA   COUNTY. 

Sonoma  County  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  San  Pablo  Bay  and  Marin 
County,  ou  the  east  by  Lake  and  Napa  Counties,  on  the  north  by  Men. 
docino  County,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Paciflc  Ocean.  Its  Napa,  Mendo- 
cmo,  and  Marin  boundaries  are  straight,  but  its  ocean  boundary,  of  more 
than  65  miles,  conforms  to  the  irregularities  of  the  shore.  It  has  an 
area  of  1,500  square  miles,  or  972,000  acres.  On  the  bay  shore  it  has  a 
frontage  of  20  miles. 

There  is  no  sameness  in  the  surface  of  Sonoma  County.  Variety  ig 
a  leading  characteristic  of  every  township.  Valleys,  and  hills,  and 
mountains  appear  to  have  been  planned,  and  their  distribution  so  ordered 
as  to  give  the  best  eHect,  The  great  central  valley,  extending  entirely 
across  the  county  from  south  to  north,  and  having  a  varying  width  of 
from  6  to  15  miles,  commands  attention  by  its  area  and  remarkable  fer- 
tility. The  coast  range  of  hills  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  landscape 
iu  that  direction,  while  to  the  southeast  Sonoma  Mountain  rises  to  the 
height  of  2,400  feet,  with  Bennett  Peak  and  Mounts  Taylor  and  Hood 
farther  north.  Away  to  the  northeast  Geyser  Peak  has  an  elevation  of 
3,740  feet,  and  from  its  greater  height,  just  beyond,  St.  Helena  looks 
down  upon  the  whole  of  Sonoma  County.  And  these  hills  and  mount- 
ains are  not  for  ornament  alone.  High  up  on  their  fertile  slopes,  yes, 
even  upon  their  very  summits,  are  numbers  of  the  finest  homesteads  in 
this  county.  The  area  on  which  rough  stone  is  found  to  interfere  with 
general  farming  operations  is  quite  small.  Out  of  the  immense  area  of 
land  in  Sonoma  County,  at  least  200,000  acres  are  valley  land,  the  richest 
soil  known,  being  a  black  loam;  200,000  acres  are  rolling  or  higher  table- 
land, with  an  exceedingly  rich  alluvial  brown  soil,  with  considerable 
sand.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  the  best  fruit  land.  We  may  class  200,000 
acres  as  foothill  lands,  adapted  to  many  kinds  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products  and  pasturage.  At  least  100,000  acres  of  mountain 
land  are  adapted  to  grazing,  about  80,000  acres  are  redwood  timber  lands 
of  the  most  magnificent  growth  to  be  found  anywhere,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  being  converted  Into  lumber,  the  amount  sawed  sometimes 
aggregating  30,000,000  feet  in  a  single  year. 

Sonoma  Valley,  from  which  the  county  derives  its  name,  is  about  20 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  8  miles.  It  lies  parallel  to 
Petaluma  Valley,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains- 

The  streams  and  watercourses  of  Sonoma  County  are  numerous,  and 
might,  if  it  were  necessary,  be  utihzed  for  irrigation.  On  the  coast 
frontage  streams  of  greater  or  less  size  flow  down  from  the  adjacent 
hills,  at  short  intervals,  to  the  sea. 

Russian  River,  the  largest  stream  in  the  county,  enters  it  on  the  north, 
flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  20  miles,  turns  Fitch  Mountain, 
and  finds  its  way  to  the  lowest  depression  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Basin, 
from  which  it  breaks  through  a  gap  in  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Russian  River  gathers  the  waters  from  three  fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
county.  Its  largest  tributary  on  the  northeast  is  Dry  Creek,  flowing  out 
of  the  Coast  Range  through  a  splendidly  fertile  valley  20  miles  long 
and  2  or  3  miles  wide,  running  parallel  with  and  merging  into  the  cen- 
tral valley  at  the  point  where  Dry  Creek  delivers  its  waters  to  Russian 
River. 

From  the  northeast,  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Russian  River  are 
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a.,1nhur  Creek,  upon  which  the  celebrated  Geyser  Sprmgs  are  located, 
^  /McDonald  Creek,  which  flows  through  and  out  of  St  Helena  Valley 
^t  Wan  River.  From  the  mountains  on  the  east,  Mark  West  and 
qlntkRosa  Creeks  come  down  to  the  plain,  and  flow  for  10  miles  across 
t  nSallel  with  each  other  and  4  miles  apart.  They  empty  into  the 
Luna  or  lake  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  overflows  at  high  water  ^^Ao^ms- 
■n  River  Copeland  Creek  comes  into  the  valley  from  the  south,  flows 
!!^rtherly,  and  also  empties  into  Santa  Rosa  Laguna. 
"  Pet^  Sia  and  Sonoma  Valleys  face  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  They 
,,re  separated  from  the  Santa  Rosa  Basin  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
dfyide  just  sufficient  to  change  the  watershed  from  south  to  north. 
The  streams  from  these  two  valleys  flow  south  into  navigable  estuaries, 
leading  from  the  bay  inland,  affording  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
ItaS  a  cheap,  reliable  outlet  for  the  product  of  the  soil.  AH  the 
Sam'-  mentioned  have  tributaries  running  down  from  the  hills, 
furnishing  to  all  parts  of  the  county  a  never-failing  supply  of  pure 

""The  mean\nnual  temperature  at  Santa  Rosa  is  about  57". _  In  sum- 
mer there  is  an  occasional  hot  day,  but  the  mercury  seldom  rises  above 
r^'  Some  winter  mornings  the  thermometer  registers  the  freezing 
Siut  but  this  is  exceptional.  Rarely  does  the  heat  become  oppressive 
Ssummer  or  ice  form  in  winter.  The  difference  of  averages  of  tempera- 
ll^foT  the  three  warmest  and  three  coldest  months  of  the  year  is  only 
about  15^  Though  nearly  all  the  rains  are  confined  to  the  winter 
months,  they  do  not  often  continue  through  the  season.  Usually  there 
are  two  or  three  days  of  steady,  downpounng  rain  at  a  time  without 
electrical  phenomena,  followed  by  a  few  days  and  oft^n  weeks  of  per- 
fectly delightful  weather  without  a  shower.  It  is  the  exception  when 
wet  Jeather  continues  a  week  at  a  time,  even  m  what  is  ca^ed  the  we 
season  or  season  of  rains-the  winter  months,  One  year  wth  another 
there  is  an  average  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  perfectly  fair  days 

'^Thriason  of  rain  may  be  said  to  commence  in  October  and  end  in 
May,  though  it  sometimes  rains  in  June  It  is  rare  that  it  rains  longer 
than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  andthe  intervals  between  rmns  va  y 
-  days  to  a  month  or  six  weeks..  As  soon  as  the  ram 
I  October  the  grass  grows,  and  by  the  middle  of  November 
the  hills  and  pastures  are  green.  December  is  usually  a  stormymonth 
with  now  and  then  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  surrounding  hills,  but  it  is 
rare  that  the  snow  falls  m  the  valleys,  and  it  never  lies  on  the  ground. 
The  thermometer  seldom  goes  so  low  as  37    above  zero. 

Pour  fifths  of  the  county  is  suscepUble  of  cultivation,  and  conmsts 
largely  of  rich  alluvium  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  foothills  a  light  sandy 
Boil  with  a  clay  subsoil.  In  the  Rincon  Valley  the  soil  is  deep  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  is  either  bright  red  or  ash-colored  The  hill  j>il  is 
intermixld  with  basalt  bowlders.  It  is  strange,  but  true  that  the  vine 
and  the  olive  flourish  with  extraordinary  vigor  when  placed  amid  or 
near  these  bowlders,  whether  they  crop  out  above  the  surface  or  lie 
beneath  it.  It  is  said  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  olive  trees  are 
mulched  with  broken  rock,  stone,  or  pebbles  of  any  kind  that  are 
available  for  transportation  to  the  locality  'required.  One  of  the  yine- 
yardists  on  Rincon  Heights  advances  the  theory  that  he  basalt  bowlders 
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sunset  strikes  them  a  heavy  moisture  supervenes  and  produces  a  natural 
irrigation. 

In  the  HeaMsburg  district  the  soils,  which  in  the  valley  are  a  deep 
rich  loam,  and  in  the  foothills  a  red  soil,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  all 
orchards  growing  in  this  district  yield  fabulously.  The  soils  of  all  the 
valleys  are  largely  alluvial,  and  of  three  distinct  grades,  generally 
sharply  defined  the  one  from  the  other,  namely:  the  deep,  rich,  bright^ 
sandy  loams,  including  gravelly  loams  with  sand;  clayey  loams,  which 
are  generally  inclined  to  be  slippery;  and  clay  loam,  black  with  humua 
and  alkali,  very  sticky  and  heavy  when  wet,  shrinking,  cracking, 
and  cloddy  when  dry,  locally  known  as  "dobe"  soil,  or  black  adobe. 
The  first  two  are  very  fine  fruit  soils,  when  a  little  elevated  and  with 
good  drainage.  The  first  is  always  choice  when  it  has  depth  enough. 
The  clayey,  gravelly  soil  is  very  good  with  the  same  conditions.  The 
last  is  not  well  adapted  to  fruit.  It  often  produces  fine  crops,  and  is 
fairly  good  for  apples,  pears,  prunes,  and  plums  on  certain  roots.  The 
upland  soils  are  of  the  cretaceous  period.  At  some  time  away  back  in 
the  earth's  history,  but,  geographically  speaking,  recently,  its  different 
strata  were  broken  up  and  burned,  giving  the  clays  and  clayey  soils  the 
character  of  brick-dust,  and  with  some  red  color;  in  fact,  baking  the 
clayey  strata  into  brick-like  rock  in  many  places,  which  gradually 
decomposes  into  very  rich  soil  when  exposed  to  the  elements.  This 
peculiar  soil,  often  freely  mixed  with  the  humus  of  decaying  vegetation, 
13  the  brown  adobe  of  the  foothills. 

The  southwest  quarter  of  the  county  is  the  rich,  red  cretaceous  lands, 
covered  from  6  inches  in  some  places  to  an  unknown  depth  in  others, 
with  a  very  fine,  rich  sandy  loam,  which,  seeming  in  great  part,  has 
been  drifted  in  over  the  first  Coast  Range  hy  the  strong  westerly  winds. 
This  is  a  wonderfully  fine  fruit  soil,  adapted  to  all  fruits  which  the 
climate  suits. 

The  rainfall  in  Sonoma  County  is  much  heavier  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Precipitation  is,  not  the  same  throughout  the 
county.  More  rain  falls  in  the  northern  territory  than  in  the  middle 
and  southern  sections.  Most  years  the  precipitation  at  Cloverdale,  the 
most  northern  town,  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  as 
much  as  80  inches  of  rainfall  are  recorded  there.  The  story  of  the  rain- 
fall at  Santa  Rosa,  since  the  early  settlement,  is  told  by  the  following 
table: 


1853-4- 
1854-5.. 
1855-a__ 
1356-7.. 
1867-8__ 


1862-3... 
1363-4-- 
1864-5... 
I865-6-. 


1867-8 50 


1869-70-- 
1870-1... 
1871-2..-. 
1872-3.... 


1873-4.. 
1374-5 -- 
1875-6 -. 
1876-7__ 


1379-80 - 3U6 

1880-1 3t2! 

1881-2 1739 

1882-3 34.45 

1883-4 -..- 20.40 


1888-S '5.99 

1389-90 - 55.9« 

1890-1 39.0S 
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There  has  never  been  a  dry  season  in  Santa  Rosa  Valley  I'^  nearly 
.  jvvears  of  cultivation  there  has  not  been  a  crop  failure.  Of  course 
^Xe  s'^«^^^  1^"^  ^^^^  "^"'^  P'"^'^'  *^'"  ''*^"''  '"^  ' 
■^^SnSs 'rof  XW  counties  of  California  While  a  large  por- 
V  nofTer  area  has  been  devoted  to  the  grape-and  in  the  manufacture 
^f  wSe  she  h?lds  a  front  rank  among  the  counties-all  other  varieties 
i  fruil  have  been  cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  m  most 
l&rwhcn  intelligent  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  have 

"t  mnfon^Hei'g^^^^^^^^  back  of  Santa  Rosa,  a  large  number  of  olive 
tri  were  planted  on  a  high,  rocky  soil,  which  are  now  growmg  beauti- 
S  lome  already  bearing  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  ohve  cultiva- 
Sn  nirthe  cityf  and  has  proved  the  soil  and  climate  to  be  admirably 

''^:Mt'^S:tS%ir,  plum,  apple,  and  cherry  thrive 
in  all  parts  of  Sonoma  County.  The  Eartlett  pear,  so  much  sought  m 
Ea^rn  markets,  grows  in  its  highest  perfection  there,  many  horticult- 
Ss  mTking  it  a  specialty;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Sonoma's  Btandard 
SdustrTes  The  demand  is  growing,  and  its  production  is  very  profitable. 
The  oran^,  lemon,  and  limS  grow  in  the  warm  belt,  which  encircles  the 
valleys  wTthout  ir  igation.  In  the  open  valley  there  is  danger  of  mmry 
by  Sstrbut  on  go^d  loam  soils,  from  50  to  400  feet  above  the  valley, 
citrus  trees  thrive  and  bear  fruit. 

The  fie  grows  everywhere,  except  on  the  lower  lands.  _  Two  crops  are 
proda'a nd  all  vLieties  thrive.  The  pain.,  -»1  -^^^j^ ^J^t^.^^^; 
Lixa,  fan-leaf,  and  date,  grow  everywhere  m  the  district,  with  but  the 

^taTr;=;ir.oSeWi™aSerries,  raspben-ies.,  strawberries,  and 
almost  evervthina  else  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  m  prodigious  quan- 
SLTofTnor'mousfize,  without  irrigation.  Grapes  will  y-ld  from 
2  to  7  tons  t«  the  acre,  according  to  the  ^f '^^V?"  fithP  Caber 
high-grade  wine  grapes  are  light  bearers,  from  2  to  3  tons  for  ^e  Caber- 
net sLviguon,  worth  $30  per  ton.  The  Mission  grape  will  yield  from 
5  to  10  tons  to  the  acre.  Pears  will  realize  $200  P/^'"^^  "^P^JjJ 
to  the  East.  Prunes,  at  present  prices,  will  yield  from  *200  to  J300 
pera^re.  The  peach  trees  bear  at  three  years  old,  and  w  1  yield  50 
founds  to  the  tree.  Plums  succeed  in  all  situations,  in  all  varieties, 
and  bear  heavv  crops.  .„        ,,_       ,,.        „     ■„„„   „ 

The  following  report  from  the  S.n  .  Eos.  "Republicao  give,  a 
graphic  account  of  the  horticaltur.l  adaptabilities  of  Soooma  Comt, 

"Coastward  the  summer  climate  is  rather  cool  for  nearly  a  t  u  », 
though  toe  for  some  varieties  of  apples,  pear,  plums  and  """ll  fr»it.. 
In  places  with  a  southeastern  exposure,  completely  sheltered  from  sum- 
mer ocean  winds,  nearly  all  fruits  do  finely  quite  near  the  coast.  Eight 
to  12  miles  from  the  coast  .re  chm.tes  .nd  soils  for  winter  .pples 
and  most  other  fruits,  according  to  eiposnre.    Ihe  summer  climate  of 


this 


regi 


ion  IB  'grandly  fine  whon'sheltered  in  part  from  the  summer 

inds,  and  is  also  very  mild  in  winter. 
"  Passing  to  the  north  the  Coast  Range  becomes  higher,  and  is  generally 
covered  on  the  east  and  north  slopes  with  those  two  grand  .nd  towering 
trees-the  redwood  and  Dongl.s  spruce-with  a  sub-growth  of  o.ta  and 
many  other  trees  and  shrubs.    These  high  hills  and^lveir  forest  COVJT- 
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ing  shelter  the  country  to  the  east  from  the  cool  eunimer  winds  in  part 
which  gives  the  finest  climate,  for  peaches  and  nearly  all  other  kinds  of 
fruits,  to  he  found  anywhei-e.  This,  coupled  with  a  soil  of  nearly  abso- 
lute perfection  in  every  particular,  goes  to  make  up  the  great  Sebastopol 
and  Forest vi He  fruit  region. 

"Then,  on  we  go,  up  the  west  side  of  the  Russian  River,  with  the 
finest  of  rich,  deep,  sandy,  and  gravelly  loams  in  the  valley,  and  the 
choice  red,  mellow  clays  on  the  foothills.  The  climate  has  become 
warmer  in  summer  and  very  little  cooler  in  winter  as  we  proceed  north- 
ward. Fruits  ripen  earlier  there  and  are  indeed  choice.  The  people 
up  there  are  very  proud  of  their  country  for  fruit,  and  no  people  have 
any  better  right  to  be  proud. 

"  From  Healdsburg  stretches  due  north  Dry  Creek  Valley,  with  rich 
loams  and  a  hot  summer  climate — at  times  a  trifle  too  hot  for  comfort. 
Still  people  there  make  no  complaint,  and  produce  a  large  amount  of 
fruit.  Healdsburg  is  noted  for  its  plums,  prunes,  Eartlett  pears,  choice 
peaches,  and  small  fruits,  with  quite  a  sprinkling  of  oranges,  liien,  on 
up  the  Russian  River  Valley',  with  fine  fruitful  valleys  stretching  into 
the  mountains,  with  some  gently  elevated  slopes,  until  we  reach  Clover- 
dale, , where  everything  in  the  horticultural  and  climatic  line  seems  to 
come  to  a  head.  Whenever  they  have  a  clear  day  at  Cloverdale,  summer 
or  winter,  it  is  warm,  but  with  the  nights  always  cool;  the  people  like  their 
climate.  Their  fruits  certainly  like  it,  and  grow  finely.  Here  we  find 
oranges  planted  by  the  acre  and  doing  splendidly,  with  the  fruit  ripen- 
ing early,  and  with  luscious  sweetness  and  flavor. 

"Then,  back  south  among  the  hilla  and  mountains  to  the  east  we 
find  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  warm  red  and  yellow  clays.  There 
peaches,  plums,  and  prunes  are  not  so  large  and  juicy  as  those  grown 
in  the  valley  loams  and  the  warm  sands  of  the  hills,  yet  they  are  sweet 
and  rich,  and  specially  valuable  for  drying. 

"The  wine  grapes  of  this  region  are  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  the 
olive  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Part  of  this  region  is  steep, 
rough,  and  stony,  yet  there  are  many  fine  slopes  and  table-lands — 
splendid  for  orchards  and  vineyards.  It  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
designed  for  olives  and  wine,  in  many  parts  a  rough,  wild  country 
with  many  natural  curiosities,  mineral  and  hot  springs,  mines,  building 
stone,  petrified  forest — everything  but  little  level  land  and  no  poor  soil, 
for  where  there  is  any  soil  at  all  it  is  rich. 

"  If  we  keep  on  south  we  will  gradually  drop  into  the  Sonoma  Valley 
through  Los  Guillicos,  at  Glen  Ellen.  This  vicinity  and  adjacent  foot- 
hills have  a  vast  amount  of  fine  fruit  soils.  The  climate  is  fine  in 
every  way  for  all  life.  It  is  the  oldest  settled  point  in  the  county, 
both  by  Spaniards  and  Americans.  The  facilities  for  fruit  growing  are 
superb,  two  railroads  traversing  the  valley  from  end  to  end,  with 
navigable  tidewater  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  A  few  years  ago  much 
of  the  valley  was  in  magnificent  wine  grapes.  The  phylloxera 
destroyed  many  vineyards,  giving  a  cruel  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  Many  of  the  vineyards  are  being  reestablished  on  resistant 
roots,  or  are  being  planted  to  fruit  trees.  Then,  over  the  hills  west, 
8  miles  through  a  country  nearly  as  good  as  the  best,  to  Petaluma, 
around  which  snug  city  are  many  fine  orchards,  and  very  profitable 
ones.  Here,  near  Petaluma,  it  is  claimed  were  planted  the  first  orchards 
on  the  dry  hills  that  proved  a  success  without  irrigation,  a  most  valu- 
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1.1^  lesson  to  the  whole  coast  country.  The  venerable  J.  W.  Cassidy 
t^^auTonecr  in  this  dry-land  planting,  and  his  6"^  20. acre  orchard 
"Iff  a  few  years  ago  were  called  worthless  sandhills,  has  proved 
'nclTa  suiesTthat  thol  sandhills  are  now  worth  $200  per  acre, 
'u  We  have  now  left  the  great  northwestern  portion  of  the  county, 
ivinff  between  Russian  River  and  the  ocean,  comprising  several  Govern- 
S™!  townships,  a  jumble  of  hills,  though  much  of  the  territory  is 
J^th  and  not  rocky,  with  a  fine,  rich,  clayey  soil,  climate  superb, 
St  where  directly  facing  the  ocean,  and  even  that  suits  raany  peo- 
Tbest  of  all.  It  is  a  rugged  country,  but  capable  of  supportmg  quite 
Sense  population  in  health,  comfort,  and  Pl^^^y- Jhere  is  h^dly  an 
!cS  of  it  that  would  not  grow  as  much  value  m  the  right  fruits  as  in 
Sv  portion  of  the  State,  It  is  adapted  to  olives  apples,  pears,  plums 
nmnS  and  choice  table  and  wine  grapes.  The  hills  are  no  steeper  than 
Tse  on  which  are  the  mass  of  the  finest  vineyards  and  orchards  of 
Eope,  and  like  them  should  be  cultivated  by  hand  labor.  It  will  be 
a  glorious  country  some  day.     It  is  now  used  by  stockmen  and-  sports- 

"""  We  have  now  skimmed  lightly  over  the  entire  county,  and  there  is 
litUe  use  to  particularize  further,  so  far  as  fruits  are  concerned  There 
is  scarcely  a  plowable  plot  of  land  in  the  county,  great  or  8i"all  that  a 
ustling,  intelligent  man  cannot  cultivate  in  fruits  ot  the  great  com- 
mercial species  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  without  success,  if  he 
plants  the  right  varieties  and  cares  for  them  properly. 
^  "The  homely  old  apple,  the  king  of  fruits,  can  be  made  to  pay  as 
laree  sare,  and  permanent  income  per  acre  for  a  term  of  years  as  any 
S  fru7  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  Sonoma  County  orchardist 
has  no  cause  to  Ur  competition  with  the  fruits  of  ^^7.  <>  ^f^.  <i^^^^^"^^^^^ 
If  he  is  not  a  taker  of  blue  ribbons  when  competing  with  fruits  grown 
fnywhere,  he  is  the  party  in  fault,  and  not  the  ^""ty,  W  r^tatP 
climate.  He  may  let  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  Golden  State 
occupy  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  beside  him,  but  representatives  of 
no  other  State  or  country  can  gain  that  round  in  fair  competition 

■'  Our  modes  of  orcharding  are  not  perfect,  but  we  ^^■t^^,*^"'"^ J'^r  by 
year,  and  most  of  us  are  willing  to  learn.  We  have  had  many  serious 
and,  to  us,  entirely  new  diiSculties  to  meet  m  the  past  few  years.  Phe 
many  have  met  them  manfully,  and  conquer^.  The  few  have  been 
whipped,  and  dropped  out.  All  must  expect  iuture  troubles.  Yet  f 
we  meet  them  with  intelligence,  industry,  and  patience,  we  shall  still 

°'T?o  orthe  largest  canneries  of  the  State  are  located  at  Santa  Rosa. 
The  Hunt  Bros.'  Fruit  Packing  Company  commenced  business  m  1S»/, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1890.  The  officers  are:  J.  _H.  Hunt,  President 
W.  C.  Hunt,  Secretary;  Allen  A.  Curtis,  Vice-President;  L.  W^  Burns, 
Treasurer  The  -plant 'includes  a  cannery  120  by  180  feet  and  a  drier 
66  by  80  feet,  and  they  are  located  near  the  Donahue  depot.  Ihe  total 
cost  of  the  plant  was  over  $30,000,  and  it  contams  all  the  best  machinery 
necessary  for  canning  and  drying  fruit  and  prepanng  it  for  shipment 
to  market.  Something  of  the  amount  of  busmess  done  by  this  companv 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  4,500,000  pounds  of  ^ui t  w^re  used  m  1890 
and  there  was  paid  out  the  neat  sum  o^$225,000,  $35,000  of  which  went 
to  the  500  hands  employed  in  and  about  the  vast  f  J^'ll/f^^"*' ^"f. 
*100,000  for  fruit  alone.     In  1890  the  pack  amounted  to  20,000  cases  ot 
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canned  goods  and  30,000  cases  of  dried  fruit.  The  amount  of  fruit  used 
ill  1891  was  6,300,000  pounds,  or  over  3,000  tons.  The  amount  o[ 
money  used  in  the  same  year  reached  the  figure  of  $200,000.  There 
were  550  hands  employed,  and  50,000  cases  of  canned  goods  were 
packed;  20  cars  of  dried  prunes  and  50  cars  of  dried  grapes  were 
handled,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor  in  1891  wag 
$30,000,  while  that  paid  out  for  fruit  was  $75,000.  The  company  ships 
its  goods  to  all  the  big  markets  of  the  United  States,  London,  and 
Australia. 

"  The  Santa  Rosa  Packing  Company  was  established  in  1881,  J.  Black 
being  the  first  manager.  In  1884  the  pack  was  6,000  cases,  T^hile  the 
first  year's  pack  was  5,000  cases.  In  1885  were  packed  10,000  cases;  in 
1887, 25,663;  in  1888, 36,380;  1889, 14,490;  1890, 62,775.  Last  September 
Mr.  Perry,  the  manager  at  that  time,  estimated  that  since  1881  $150,000 
had  been  paid  out  for  labor  and  $350,000  for  material,  about  70  per  cent 
of  which  went  to  Sonoma  County  people.  In  1890  $200,000  were  paid 
out  for'labor,  fruit,  and  improvements  by  this  company,  $800  being  for 
cartage,  all  of  which  cartage  fees  went  to  Santa  Rosa  men.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Perry  estimated  that  the  canneries  of  Sonoma  County  were  paying 
out  between  $2,500  and  $3,000  per  day  for  labor,  and  it  all  went  to  those 
most  in  need  of  it. 

"The  Petaluma  Fruit  Packing  Company  is  another  institution  that 
contributes  very  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  Petaluma  and  Sonoma 
County.  It  is  located  below  the  drawbridge,  and  can  be  reached  by 
water  and  by  rail,  M.  P.  Ashby  is  the  Superintendent.  It  packed  last 
season  about  48,307  cases  of  fruit,  there  being  of  peaches,  12,000;  plums, 
9,500;  pears,  7,000;  apricots,  11,500.  There  were  350  hands  employed, 
and  the  payroll  aggregated  about  $28,000,  while  the  amount  paid  for 
fruit  was  fully  $48,000. 

"  The  Sonoma  Packing  Company  is  a  new  concern,  having  been  estab- 
lished by  parties  from  Boston,  Mass.  G.  O.  Sanborn  is  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  the  institution  has  the  reputation  of  turning  out  a  very  superior 
article  of  pickles,  catsups,  Chile  sauce,  jar  honey,  etc. 

"  Petaluma  has  a  large  fruit  drier,  the  property  of  C.  W.  Adamson, 
who  has  lately  added  a  distillery,  and  is  now  working  over  the  pomace 
into  brandy.  Mr.  Adamson  has  put  up  large  quantities  of  fruit  this 
season,  and  will  do  even  more  next  year.  His  plant  is  just  across  the 
creek  from  the  cannery. 

"The  Russian  River  Packing  Company  has  one  of  the  best  plants  in 
the  county.  It  was  built  last  season,  being  completed  in  time  to  do 
but  a  limited  amount  of  business.  Its  Superintendent  is  Dr.  Biddell. 
Having  been  built  since  the  other  canning  establishments  in  the  county, 
it  possesses  all  their  best  qualities  and  some  qualities  they  have  not, 
among  them  being  the  rotary  soldering  machine.  The  Russian  River 
Packing  Company  employed  about  225  hands  last  year,  but  when  the 
cannery  is  working  in  full  blast  about  400  people  will  be  laboring  there. 
The  rooms  are  all  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  there  are  convenient 
cloak-rooms,  and,  altogether,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employes. 

"The  Star  Dried  Fruit  Company,  in  which  the  proprietors  of  the  Rus- 
sian River  Packing  Company  are  interested,  employed  between  50  and 
75  hands  when  running  in  full  blast,  and  already  over  1,000,000  pounds 
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,f  fruit  have  been  shipped  away  from  their  warehouse,  800,000  pounds 

^-^rTteVrnlCSking  Company  is  an  extensive  institution  and  was 

,  1  ■  V  ^  ;,.  1  «S7     Tt  is  located  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river,  and  not 

«*?  Se  raUroad  brJdgf   Between  20,000  and  25,000  case,  o!  fruit 

tar  from  the  ™"'?»d  o™se  i    ^       ,„„  ,i,„„i  three  tourtha 

r\f*lten.alJrtbout?000  eases  of  cheiries,  1,500  of  pear., 
f  ™  „t  0"™"^!  000  of  aprieote,  and  200  cases  of  berries  were  put  up 
i'w.e  drier  has  been  erected  near  the  cannery  and  about  35  tons  of 
*Ewe"drTed  in  this,  its  first  season  This  company  paid  out 
JjJS  for  fruit  and  about  $16,000  tot  labor  last  year, 
'^--rn  Stewart  is  Superintendent  of  the  Magnolia  cannery  T^S^ 
„e,ch.nt,_propri.to,.     TheMagnoMwasestabh^^^^^^^^ 

?  "T™  "si  werfput  Sp;  of  bSberries,  1.600  cases;  standard 
?,:£■ '^T^tarScCding'  elites  and  janij  about  45000  poun^ 

StfrSsirsssSsfss|K:d£ 

.!,«„   half  n   doyen  wineries,  some  of  them   having   distilleiies 
more  than   half  a  dozen  wmenes,  produced  in  the  Healdsburg 

attached.  Over  <•"'" '"",?'  «"Klly  one  fourth  went  to  the  great 
district  last  yf  !' »»'^  °"^»'„  °,^°''w°Xr.  Over  1,000  tons  of  grapes 
jr'drfed''  "tMsSKrpartyear.     About    00,000  gallons  of 

Swe  rmade  in  the  di-t™'-'".^ '''' *d%'o  ™ly''S'erhold 
r    -n     *.       t,  f^hhi    l=inon  bv  Davidson,  and  10,000   oy    weiaeruuiu. 

'sL'i?.t°u,tS:S'f?a"ca^ityof6«^0^ 
nrL'K™7'anTrc°l  ratg  bSesTbut°?a\of  space  pre- 

'ThlaSMt1SnB''„Tsonoma  County  are  He.ld.burg,  Clover- 
d  J.  SeSopol  Santa  Rosa,  Green  Valley,  petaluma  "d  Sonoma  and 
the  idncipal  fruits  are  cherries,  P'*?]'"".  P""'-/^?,  Crf?uits  do  welT 
shipped  both  green  and  dried  Besides  these,  <S«f "™  .„d^  are  a'ure 
The  Japanese  chestnut  bears  finely,  and  hemes  of  all  kinds  are  a  sure 

"Trices  for  fruit  in  Sonon^JorftejmsUwo^^a™^^ 


Peaches... 
flherriea  — 


,ol?i cents,  li^tc 
l^centa.   li^t( 

1^  cents.  1     t( 

11^  cento. 

1>^  cents.  2     ti 
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The  yield  for  the  present  season  waa  very  light,  peachea  not  averag. 
ing  over  one  half  crop,  pears  and  apples  one  half,  cherries  one  fourth 
and  prunes  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  a  crop.  ' 
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Acres  In  TtBBa 

Bearlnr 

Non- 
Bearing. 

Totsl. 

Plant  01 

3,100 
129 

30 
156 
1,707 
1^018 
984 
12 

37 

427 
200 

167 

451 
800 
1,581 
423 

33 
42 

4,121 

229 

317 

51 

607 

2,607 

^599 

1,407 

20 

■       2 

70 

80 

427 

ZOO 

220 
3J 

106 
19 

1S2 

Apricot  

Peact 

Prune 

527 

Lemon 

i6 

12,637 

1,126 

' 

STANISLAUS    COUNTY. 

Stanislaus  County  is  one  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  group,  and  ia 
bounded  north  by  San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras,  east  by  Calaveras  and 
Tuolumne,  south  by  Merced,  and  west  by  Santa  Clara.  It  extends 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  reaching  from  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west  well  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east,  and  includes  within  her  limits  an  area  of 
1,500  square  miles,  or  924,800  acres.  Both  its  eastern  and  western 
borders  present  on  the  map  greater  breadth  than  the  center.  The  San 
Joaquin  River,  a  navigable  stream  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  flows 
across  the  county  some  miles  west  of  the  eetimated  geographical  center. 
From  that  stream  diverge  two  tributaries,  or  arms,  the  Stanislaus  and 
Tuolumne,  both  leading  eastward  to  the  Sierra,  and  both  of  which  are 
navigable  for  from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral other  streams  of  more  or  less  importance  throughout  the  county. 

The_  greater  part  of  the  county  is  an  almost  level  plain,  stretching 
away  in  every  direction  until  it  merges  into  the  foothill  and  mountain 
region  on  the  east  and  west. 

The  climate  of  Stanislaus  does  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  the 
other  counties  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  summer  months  are 
warm,  and  in  July  and  August  frequent  hot  days  occur,  when  the 
mercury  will  range  to  100°  and  over,  sometimea  reaching  110°  to  112°. 
The_  autumn  months  are  very  pleasant  and  the  spring  months  perfect. 
During  the  winter,  which  extends  from  November  to  April,  the  weather, 
when  no  rain  is  falling,  is  all  that  could  be  desired — pleasant,  balmy, 
and  invigorating.  Occasionally  a  light  frost  will  occur,  but  seldom  of 
sufficient  severity  to  do  any  damage  except  to  the  tendereat  vegetation. 

The  average  rainfall  of  Stanislaus  is  under  the  general  average  of 
the  State,  the  precipitation  at  Modesto  being  about  9|  inches.    The  fol- 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  the  Boil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  mepg- 
i„?into  loam  a,  the  foothills  are  approached  The  prevailing  so.l  on 
K  .est  side  is  a  rich  loam  of  an  indefinite  depth,  and  which  under 
.  .  ?,  winderfullv  fertile  The  San  Joaquin  Biver  divides  the  county 
uSe  w"rt  of  *'2S  itne,  and  this  is  b'ordered  hy  a  helt  ?f  tu  e  land 
?„m  1  to  2  miles  in  width.  The  lands  immediately  adjoining  this  on 
STcast  side,  for  a  width  of  1  to  6  miles,  are  prmoipally  adohe.  The 
SXds  adjoining  the  Tuolumne  River  are  very  sandy,  while  th„,e 
Xng  the  Stinislaua  are  a  dark,  firm  loam.  In  the  central  part  of  he 
;Znlv  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  character,  especially  to  the  south  ol  the 
Tuotmne  mve  changing  northward  and  westward  to  grayish  and 
SXLmr  'Someilkili  patches  are  found  in  the  lower  lands,  hut 
X'StellVlrrste.tensive.ystemso,irrigatio„i„theState 
are  ui°der  way  in  this  county,  both  of  which  arc  being  earned  on  under 
heopeStion'of  the  Wright  Act.  These  are  '!>«  M<^esto  D.stnct,  cov- 
erin/si  000  acres,  and  the  Turlock  District,  with  17h,0OO  acres. 

The  peUtir  for  the  formation  of  Modesto  District  was  P«s»t<»J  »» 
thfB„rrd  of  Supervisors  May  11,  1887,  and  wa,  c».,der,d  ^y  them 
from  the  date  of  its  presentation  to  June  7,  18S7.  mere  was  conquer 
rr  opposMon  mad?  to  the  organisation  of  the  district,  on  the  ground 
that  the  opponents  did  not  desire  irriB.tion  by  any  Pl«°-  However  the 
petition  was  granted  with  certain  modifications  ,">»  »1«*™/"  "j'* 
district  was  ordered  on  June  7,  1887,  and  was  held  on  July  9,  1887. 
The  number  of  vote,  cast  wa.  856-700  for  and  166  against. 

The  following  Directors  were  elected:  J.  W.  Davison,  E.  H.  Catlin 
E.  McHenr"!'  C.  Carver,  W.  H.  Finlo,  Robert  McHenry  was  elected 
President;  J.  W.  Davison,  Secretary;  I.  Perkm.  Treasurer 

An  election  for  bonds  was  ordered  on  November  18, 1887  and  it  was 
proposed  to  issue  bonds  for  »800,000.  The  election  was  beld  »n  Dec™ 
ber  4,  1887,  and  resulted:  439  ayes  to  66  noes.  Bonds  to  the  amount  ot 
»800,(XX)  were  therefore  issued  and  advertised  January  (,  1889,  and 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $142,000  have  been  sold. 

A  weir  dam  is  being  constructed  across  the  Tuolumne  Rivei  near  La 
Grtnge  at  "Joint  alout  1,460  feet  below  the  county  boundary  hue 
between  StaniSlaus  and  Tuolumne  Counties.  ™",  «™  "  jnSed 
form  and  built  of  rubble  masonry  and  concrete.  It  will  be,  when  finished 
129  feel  high,  20  feet  wide,  and  320  feet  ong  at  the  «««*.  "^  »» JJ?' 
wide  and  W  teet  long  at  the  base.  It  w,  contain  »b»»Vf .»",°  «'?'" 
yard,  of  rubble  masonry,  and  is  to  be  built  by  and  f" '"l^  J°'°' "'s 
the  Modesto  and  Turlock  Irrigation  Distncts.  This  will  be  tbehighest 
weir  dam  in  the  United  States,  having  an  overfiow  of  over  160,000  cuWo 
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feet  per  geeond  at  extreme  high  flood.  The  plans  for  this  dam  were 
approved  by  Colonel  Mendell,  United  States  Government  Engineer  for 
the  Pacific  Coast,  The  wort  is  estimated  to  cost  $425,000.  The  damig 
now  finished  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  12  miles  of  canal  are  completed. 
By  the  next  irrigating  season  there  will  be  20  miles  of  canal,  and  the 
dam  will  be  over  90  feet  high. 

The  first  2  miles  of  the  oanal  follows  the  steep  bluffs  of  the  river,  in 
places  nearly  perpendicular.  The  foi-mation  is  slate  and  some  little 
hard  rock.  The  plan  is  to  have  an  outside  retaining  wall  of  rock,  a 
puddle  wall,  and  inside  riprap.  The  larger  cafions  will  be  crossed  with 
flumes  on  wooden  trestles.  The  grade  along  this  portion  of  the  canal  i% 
1,5  feet  to  the  1,000  feet,  the  bottom  width  of  canal  16  feet,  with  a  slope  of 
a'  quarter  to  one,  and  the  depth  of  water  7  feet.  The  canal  is  calculated 
to  carry  640  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  with  a  velocity  of  4,9  feet. 
The  grades  and  velocity  on  the  flumes  are  greater,  and  the  width  of 
same  on  bottom  will  be  10  feet,  with  7  feet  depth  of  water.  After  the 
first  2  miles  the  canal  leaves  the  steep  slopes  of  the  river  bank  and  fol- 
lows the  plateaus  and  benches,  where  the  only  difficult  work  will  be 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  about  1,200  feet  in  length  and  the  crossing 
of  deep  cafions.  The  grade  on  this  portion  of  the  canal  is  1  foot  to  the 
mile;  width  of  canal  on  bottom,  28  feet,  with  a  slope  of  two  to  one;  7 
feet  depth' of  water;  velocity,  2.43. 

The  Turlock  District  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
one  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wright  Act.  The  petition 
for  the  organization  of  the  Turlock  District  was  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  on  April  11,  1887,  the  same  embracing  about  30,000 
acres  of  land  in  Merced  County.  The  total  area  of  the  district  is  about 
176,210  acres,  the  greater  portion  being  in  Stanislaus  County-  The 
Supervisors  considered  the  petition  from  April  11  to  April  28,  1887. 
No  opposition  worthy  of  note  was  made,  except  as  to  particular  bound- 
aries, therefore  the  petition  was  granted,  and  an  election  was  ordered 
April  23, 1887,  with  the  slight  changes  necessary  in  the  proposed  bound- 
aries. The  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  April  28,  1887,  and  the 
district  was  organized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  pursuant  to  the 
election  on  June  16, 1887.  The  Directors  elected  were:  E.  V.  Cogswell, 
R.  M.  Williams,  E,  B.  Clark,  W,  L,  Fulworth,  and  J.  P,  Dunn. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  and  organization  efiected  on  June  5, 1887, 
and  E.  B.  Clark  was  elected  President,  R,  M.  Williams  Secretary,  and 
C,  N.  Whitmore  Treasurer.  The  only  action  taken  was  the  selection  of 
officers  and  some  routine  business  transacted.  Preliminary  plans  and 
estimates  were  ordered  on  June  15,  1887,  and  were  completed  and 
adopted  September  15,  1887,  George  E,  Manuel  being  the  civil  engi- 
neer who  made  the  same. 

The  area  of  the  Turlock  District  is  nearly  177,000  acres.  The  capacity 
of  the  canal  is  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  will  give  1  cubic  foot 
to  each  118  acres  for  the  whole  district.  Work  on  the  main  canal  was 
started  in  March,  1890,  There  are  nine  drops  in  this  canal,  varying 
from  3^  to  11  feet.  There  are  four  tunnels,  aggregating  in  length  1,500 
feet.  The  canal  varies  in  width  from  20  to  40  feet,  and  has  an  average 
depth  of  7  feet.  As  indicating  the  work  on  the  canal,  and  its  cost, 
Eugene  H,  Barton,  Chief  Engineer,  furnishes  the  following  report  of  the 
work  completed  in  June,  1891: 

Section  1,  Main  Canal, — Sub-section  1  was  composed  entirely  of  slate 
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*"?■  «Tr.';XSg"curro«gh  cemented  graiel  ol.y,  .»d  h.rd- 
jection  2  '^";?  ' 'SS^^cabio  yard.?  ertreme  depth,  56  teet;  total  cost, 
pan,  ~»i"°'^S  ""."Aiu  cooiw  thiroueh  cut  through  cemented  gravel, 
fe5,388  33.  J"*-»f«''°°/7''Ji'''3  extreme  dipth,  27  teet;  total 
i.rfpan,J.ndy  =od   an^  basallte  r^t  „„^^  P^^y  j  „»- 

„st,  J14.851  11.  =.'""'°S,°°,„„,  ,„,.  «i762  48.  Sab-section  5  la 
,ai„W  f«»  J'-Kfi.^  ;  toS)  feet  containing  9,560  eubio 
';."dt.he'app?oach.B  tS  Sre  tufnei.  containing  8.000cnb.c  yarde^  total 
cott,  »14,218  98.  _s,,l,..ection  1  was  a  thorough  cut  through 

Section  2,  Main  0»»»1--^"''  f  ?;'°  V,,  "  ,  ,„  taken  out  by  the 
cemented  gravel,  l>.xdp«n,  and  .»1^   Thr.  cut  wa,   ^^  ^  ,^,^^ 

■■'f  f  U'Sic"mning  C 'mpanVs  re°e,voir,  4  mile,  distant,  U.. 
and  the  Hydtau  ic  ''"°  °g„  ^'J.  /  f  jijch  and  inverted  siphons  to 
district  constructing  «l'«»'  '  ■'^°jjfj°li,^'^^^  lOO-foot  pressure  to  the 
"riit"  o7  h.  cu  laTm  was  »nltru'cted  with  2  ?eet  fall  to  the 
fS'lSi^^et'trto  c^ry  matori^  to  tb.  wasteg^^^^^^ 
M2,000  cubic  yards;  entire  cost,  »78,564  89^  bub  s  ^ 
scraper  wort,  mcluding  thorough  cut,  eitremeuep,  , 

mm  cubic  yard.;,  ^f\^fi,,**J;^^^^^,i^ZtT:::i,  »45,259  08. 
l^bTectir  Vr  M  lcfa\?r'irf  ani  thor'ough  cut;  thorough  cut 
"  SS°70,TO  cufic  y'/o"«tP»-y3j*X:  ?Jdsf°tS    c«t 

it?r9Tir;:ln7^rrS 

"'S^in^/^  m^l"l1^;^'clS  yards  to  build  main 

the  entire  system  up  to  !tl,iuu,wu,     ji  "«  nV,niit  1  450  feet 

across  the  Tuolumne  River  near  La  Grange,  f  ^^f^'^XZVcounti^^^ 

siris-^rjrn'i^^s^f^"^^^^^^^^ 

105  feet  high,  20  feet  wide,  and  820  fee    long  f  »J=  fi^J' "jV^rfs 

5th\tir;"^Mfd\rwrb-;:ir;init?S^^^^^ 

160,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  extreme  high  Uooa.  ^  ;^j 
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Stanislaus  County  is  eminently  adapted  by  location,  climate,  and 
soil  for  horticulture,  and  nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit  will  grow  and  do 
well  there.  The  larger  part  of  her  area  has  heretotbre  been  devoted  to 
cereal  growing,  but  of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  given  to  fruit, 
and  the  extent  of  land  planted  to  orchards  has  been  largely  increased 
by  means  of  the  irrigation  works  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  the 
past  few  years.  At  Knights  Perry,  K.  Vogt  has  a  fine  orchard  of 
between  600  and  1,000  orange  trees,  which  yield  excellent  fruit  in 
abundance.  At  Turlock,  Lusk  &  Co.  have  a  large  tract  of  land  which 
they  will  plant  to  fruit. 

Grapes  arrive  at  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  Stanislaus  County, 
Much  of  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
There  is  there  the  same  quality  of  soil  that  produces  the  raisin  grape  in 
such  quality  and  extent  that  Fresno  has  been  made  famous  thereby. 
The  wine  grapes  also  attain  a  superior  degree  of  richness  in  color  and 
flavor. 

In  all  parts  of  the  county  grapes  are  grown  successfully,  and  there  is 
a  good  foundation  for  the  belief  that  with  the  advent  of  irrigation  the 
acreage  devoted  to  viticultural  purposes  will  be  doubled  and  quadrupled. 

Nearly  every  known  variety  of  fruit  reaches  a  state  bordering  on 
perfection  in  Stanislaus  County.  Peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  apples,  figs,  walnuts,  almonds,  etc.,  are  common  products  there, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  county  it  is  claimed  that  apples  superior  in 
size,  flavor,  and  quality  are  raised.  Small  fruits  and  berries  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  while  watermelons  of  mammoth 
proportions  and  delicious,  tempting  flavor  mature  on  the  plains  without 
irrigation. 

At  Murphys  very  fine  apples  are  grown,  excelling  there  all  other  fruits, 
the  favorite  varieties  being  the  Baldwin,  Alexander,  Winesap,  Red 
Astrachan,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spitzenberg,  Red 
Cheek  Pippin,  Swaar,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Porter,  Hubbardston's 
Nonesuch. 

The  leading  fruits  about  Burson  are  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  grapes,  and 
berries.  West  Point  is  a  splendid  district  for  apples;  they  keep  splen- 
didly, and  cannot  be  beat  for  fine  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  They 
are  mostly  sent  to  Stockton  for  market.  They  net  there  about  1-J  cents 
per  pound  in  bulk  or  in  boxes.  With  a  railroad  this  could  be  made  a 
splendid  paying  business,  equal  to  an  orange  grove. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  this  county  are  Knights  Ferry,  Oak- 
dale,  Modesto,  and  Riverside,  and  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines  are 
the  chief  fruits  grown  for  market.  At  Knights  Ferry  there  are  several 
extensive  orange  orchards,  and  one,  belonging  to  Kaspar  Vogt,  has  a 
well-earned  reputation  all  over  Northern  California  for  the  excellence 
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,  ■  .cf  the  fruit  grown.  A  large  number  of  fig  trees  are  also  grown 
^"^'Jhelreater  part  of  Stanislaus  County.  Nectarines  and  almonds 
r'^?^ell  there  ^Stanislaus  is  one  of  the  oldest  frmt-growing  counties 

*"^'ln?  a  numbe  of  family  orchards  were  planted  at  that  early 
excitement,  ^^'^^.'^^i  ?'  'p„„v  now  owned  by  Mr.  Collins,  consistmg 
CacS  rpplt,  peat  a!,?^Sher  deciduous\ruits,  --  planted  a3 
•"^  ?f^s  1856  The  Pentaland  Bros,  also  planted  an  orchard  in  1856, 
'l.'^  1;  washed  out  by  a  flood  at  a  later  date  and  destroy^.  Oranges 
'■^'marketed  f^mVogt's  place  as  early  as  1874.  One  «/ the  argest 
^"k  ^s  in  the  c^ity  of  Stanislaus  is  that  owned  by  Mrs  Stephen 
orchai^s  in  t^ J^^-^^y  ^  the  "Paradise  Orchard,"  and  is 

fSd  ?^fe?  ^uthwest  of  the  town,  on  the  Tuolumne  River  bottom. 
uilrrietiS  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  there  without  the  aid 

,  mall  cannery  in  connection  with  tliia  orcnara,  anu  a  u. 
''trSrcr^Ttrpetrieason  i.  reported  light,  peaches  and 
piLes  tlUng  Wow  60  per  cent.     The  crop  of  English  walnnts  and 

present  season,  most  of  which  belongs  to  the  citms  family. 
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SUTTER  COUNTY. 
Sutler  County  i.  located  in  t^c  Sacramento  Valley  midw.y  between 
the  Sietr.  Nev.d.  on  the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the  "est-  ";• 
bound  ™on  the  west  by  the  Sacramento  River,  which  ««P"«te»  S"*'" 
Itoni  Colusa  and  Yolo  ConntieSi  on  the  south  by  ^'cramento  Co„„ty 
on  the  east  by  Placer,  Nevada,  and  Yuba  Oountic  and  on  the  north  by 
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Butte  County.  The  outline  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  and  the 
area  is  610  square  miles,  or  391,000  acres. 

Sutter  is  the  only  county  in  the  State  which  lies  wholly  within  either 
of  the  great  valleys,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  buttes,  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  valley  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  it  is  simply 
an  immense  plain.  These  buttes,  now  commonly  known  as  Sutter 
Buttes,  form  the  most  conspicuous  and  notable  topographical  feature  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  They  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  height 
of  nearly  2,000  feet,  occupy  an  area  of  4  by  12  miles,  and  can  be  seen 
for  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  north  and  south.  In  these  mount- 
ains there  are  numerous  little  coves  which  are  tillable,  and  the  hill 
lands  are  found  excellent  for  grazing  purposes,  About  125,000  acres  of 
land  are  tule  or  overflowed  land.  During  high  water  the  Sacramento 
River  sends  a  part  of  its  stream  through  Butte  Slough,  which,  after 
flowing  a  few  miles  between  well-defined  banks,  spreads  out  and  forms 
the  Tule  Basin.  The  depth  of  water  in  this  basin  is  from  2  to  10  feet. 
The  water  remains  there  until  May  or  June,  when,  the  river  having 
receded,  the  basin  is  drained  of  its  waters  at  the  lower  end,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  Rivers.  Before  the  water  falls 
the  tules,  a  vegetable  growth  from  which  the  basin  takes  its  name,  spring 
up  and  grow  very  rapidly.  The  tules  are  similar  to  the  rushes  in 
the  Eastern  swamps,  growing  as  high  as  20  feet,  and  close  together. 
This  immense  vegetable  growth  dies  or  is  burned  down  every  fall,  and 
its  remains  mix  with  the  sand  deposited  by  the  water  when  standing  in 
the  basin.  This,  going  on  for  ages,  has  formed  a  soil  of  incredible  fer- 
tility, but  now  rendered  almost  worthless  by  water.  The  northern  end 
of  these  tule  lands  has  been  redeemed,  and  now  constitutes  a  levee 
district  of  10,120  acres,  and  is  most  valuable. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Sutter  has  the  climate 
peculiar  to  that  valley,  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  surrounding 
counties  in  this  matter  applies  equally  to  her.  Extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  unknown,  yet  there  are  occasional  frosty  mornings  in  the  winter 
monthS;  and  days  that  are  sometimes  uncomfortably  hot  in  the  summer, 
when  the  mercury  will  reach  above  the  100°  limit.  These  extremes, 
however,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  range  of  temperature  between  the 
lowest  in  winter  and  the  highest  in  summer  will  be  from  20°  for  the 
fornier  tollO°tbr  the  latter.  TTiese  are  the  extremes,  the  average  annual 
temperature  being  about  60°, 

Tiie  prevailing  winds  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  are  from  the  south. 
They  are  cool,  moist  sea  breezes,  tempered  by  their  overland  journey. 
This  breeze  blows  on  an  average  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year. 
North  winds  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and  far  less  pleasant  in  their 
effects.  These  winds  sometimes  cause  great  damage  to  the  growing  crop, 
sapping  the  moisture  from  the  grain  and  causing  the  kernels  to  shrink 
and  lose  in  weight  and  quality,  or  coming  when  the  grain  has  ripened 
they  thrash  out  the  matured  grain,  entailing  great  loss  to  the  farmers. 

The  rainfall  is  usually  ample,  an(J  dry  seasons  exceptional.  The 
average  fall  from  a  record  of  ten  years  gives  19.318  inches  as  the  annual 
precipitation,  which  is  above  the  average  of  most  other  portions  of  the 
State. 

The  lands  on  the  Sacramento  River  are  highly  productive,  and  largely 
under  cultivation.  The  lands  of  the  county  are  mostly  dark  loams,  with 
some  red,  gravelly  clays  on  the  higher  elevations.     Stiff  adobe  tracts 
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A  >,nth  north  and  south  for  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  buttes, 
"^'J^t  foJnd  aiSo  in  he  lower  grounds  south  of  YubaCity  and  along 
and  are  touna  aiao  i u  u  &     ,       ,  j  j^        extensive,  are  suitable 

tor«ll  """"i,  ,„  ."  11,  f„„  10  to  20  feet,  and  are  well  adapted  to 
'£t \aZ  ory°n»al'faSg     The,  endure  drought  and  ,et  better 

'Xti°r\»  S  Sn'oSUStS  wlSsnpply.  Yuha  River  and  other 
**  uS  rtream.S  high  up  in  the  Sierra,  and  are  fed  by  the  melting 
Tw  ot  sumSer,  and  the.e  turni.h  abundant  water  lor  imgation  where 
'^t  nec6°»S  to  resort  to  artificial  watering  o!  the  land.  The  land 
;t?arp=t.'noengi„»ri„gdiffieuKi^an^^ 

S  Jir%tLrutJeit;S'n\Ta?::  Srt  of  3«^^ 
Tg^at  deal  ,t  tlu^'if cr^T "TS.%:^eteSy  fhe'cte  Z  t 
SlTr«  o°i     SreTar:  IZmber  0,  old  n,i'ning  dftehes  whieh  have 
Men  intoTsuse  with  the  decadenoe  of  mining,  whtch  ean  and  w.ll 
?„me  iito  servi°ragain  for  the  use  of  the  orohardist  and  v.neyardisl. 
Xte   hat  Seholo.  of  being  the  pioneer  hortieutural  »"°«y  «'  'J» 

SSSl^=e!iS^ftortiSS-rS^P  W 

J  meX«",.nrothe?decidi  fruits  ».»  '0  find  „  -tj  -  "'^ 
Himai  the  very  conditions  they  require  for  perfect  growth  One  o:  the 
tgestpeLhoSrds  in  the  State,  oovering  676  acres,  is  near  Yuba 

""one  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  productive  orchards  of  Sutter 
Co™  y  i^  lilt  owned  b,%.  P.  Stabler.  Last  J»"'t.  product  of  a, 
orcliar\l  was  600  tons,  most  of  which  was  shipped  East,  the  remainaer 
bcM  so'd  to  tte  Yuba  City  cannery.  The  fruits  raised  there  are  of 
aS^t  varieto.  consisting  of  peaches,  prnnes,  «P  ™°  '. -^^^^J^h^ 
and,  because  of   their  superior  quality,  t«ve  always  commanded  the 

highest  prices,  both  in  local  and  Eastern  parkets.  ™«  "*"A,Xd 
prisinglOO  acres,  was  planted  inl885,  and  isdivided  ..follows.  Pla^^^^^ 

»  peih,  60  acres;  prunes,  25  acres;  apricots,  8  "«».  "<'  °"*'; "?'; 
7  acres.  The  lani  being  high  produces  a  t"'«' '!''.'''■*?  "^jToVb 
shipping  purposes,  as  the  fruit  contains  more  sacoharme  matter  and  is 
much  drier  than  fruits  produced  on  low  land.  ,,,    .,       ,.     j 

A„o?™r  prominent  o'rehard  of  Sutter  Count,  "./i/.^^^"' »'tSe 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Feather  Kivor,  about  9  "'«'  ''™  "'Y''SX 
The  orchard  contains  426  acres;  the  first  60  acres  were  planted  m  Jeo- 
marri883  ""  1885  the  sales' of  fruit  from  this  6^-» '»'  ™»°»£^ 
in  round  numbers  to  $6,000,  and  the  next  s,»son  to  »12,00a  S'™»  tj""^ 
date  the  production  has  largely  increased,  but  has  not  been  kept  sepa 
rale  from  the  balance  of  the  orchard.  .i„,„vn  and 

The  small  fruit,  and  berries  ""li.P'**™  "".^f,  ■'°°?!'„  at 
bottom  land,  of  Sutter,  where  they  thrive  without  jr'Uat.on.  On  the 
higher  and  drier  lands  irrigation  is  necessary  in  their  <=»'»'«•  , 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  Sutter  County  arMi«ind  along  the 
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Feather  River,  some  small  sections  on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  in  the 
foothills  near  the  MarysviUe  Buttes.  The  varieties  best  adapted  to  growth 
in  these  localities  are  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  and  plums.  Cherries,  figg 
apples,  and  abnonds  are  also  grown,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  aa  the 
first-mentioned  varieties.  The  crop  is  disposed  of  to  the  local  canneries 
and  in  San  Francisco,  while  a  very  large  percentage  finds  its  way  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  That  which  is  shipped  East  is  packed  in  standard 
boxes  and  crates,  and  for  the  San  Francisco  and  local  canneries  it  is 
forwarded  in  regular  orchard  boxes.  The  output  of  fruits  of  different 
orchards  in  Sutter  County  during  the  year  1891,  and  for  the  present 
year,  is  given  below: 


1891-lbE. 

lS92-lb9, 

Apples- 

Apricots _  _ 

392,450 

2,052,300 

495,400 

5^250 

31,700 

7,459,100 

2,560,000 

1,257,300 

639,600 

1,000 

32,600 

48,000 

2,508,000 

600,000 

391,600 
1,625,000 

58,000 
32,000 

^8OO;O00 
838,200 
592,000 

35,000 

60,000 

3,110,000 

80^000 

18,121,600 

20,566,030 

The  prices 

for  the 

seasons 

of  1891  and  1892 

were 

18  follows 

1891. 

,892, 

Apples 

6  to  7c! 
IH  to  2c, 

lto2c. 

2  to  2}ic. 

2to2Kc. 
2  to  21^c, 

"^:l 

12Xc. 

The  crop  of  prunes  and  apricots  is  sliort  for  tlie  present  si 
the  other  fruits  yield  a  fair  average  crop. 
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Apple,. ::;"::"■' 

Apncot _  1 

Cherry | 

Fip-,, :::.„, 

Olire- -- ---' 1 

lemon. "' 

Orange,.,-,-- 

Knts^  Almond,,, 

Walnut 

RaiBina 

Table  grapes 

Totals 


1,811 


TEHAMA  COUNTY. 
Tehama  County  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  reaches  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  on  the 
It  to  the  summit  of  the  (Joa.t  Range  on  the  west,  with  the  Sacramento 
r"  e"running  through  the  center  from  north  to  south  It  is  bounded 
by  Shasta  on  fte  north,  Plumas  and  Butte  on  the  east,  Butte  and  Glenn 
on  the  south,  and  by  Mendocino  and  Trinity  on  the  west.  It  has  a 
breadth  of  38  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a  length  ol  78  miles  frcun 
east  to  west,  giving  it  an  area  of  8,125  square  miles,  or  nearly  2,000,000 

""he  surface  of  Tehama  County  consists,  first,  of  a  section  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  which,  below  Red  Bluff,  eipands  into  a  broad  and  level 
pS?swell.  on  the  wert  into  low,  level  prairies,  that  further  on  lift  into 
broken  hill.,  with  the  steep  and  rugged  slope  of  the  Coast  Rang,  beyond. 
■  Heading  in  these  mountains,  numerous  streams  flow  east  into  the  Sac- 
rament!, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cottonwood,  Dibble,  Reed  Eed- 
bank,  Elder,  Thomes,  and  Stony  Creeks  On  the  east  thi.  valley  is 
bounded  by  a  lava  flow,  which  ejtends  for  20  miles  or  mor.  up  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Through  these,  lava 
beds  the  large  streams  that  carry  the  water  caused  by  snow  and  rain  on 
the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  have  eroded  deep,  dark,  and  craggy 
canons;  above  these  lava  beds  the  Sierra  becomes  more  precipitous, 
rising  k  some  points  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  10,000  feet 

To  the  north  Mount  Shasta  lifts  itself  to  a  height  of  14,442  feet  above 
sea-level,  7,000  feet  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  On  the  east 
the  Sierm  Nevada  stands  a  great  wall,  linking  the  towenng  dome  of 
Shasta  and  Lassen  Butto,  a  volcanic  cone  over  10,000  feet  high.  To  the 
west  is  the  Coast  Range,  less  lofty,  but  even  more  sharp  and  craggy  in 
contour  than  the  Sierra.  The  dark  green  of  the  coniferous  forests  that 
cover  the  lower  slopes  of  these  mountains  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
fields  of  snow  that  rest  on  their  summits.  .  t.1,.„. 

Dr  H.  Latham  gives  the  foUowing  graphic  desenption  ot  Tehama 
chmate,  and  the  causes  for  its  peculiarities:  — 
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"  The  climate  of  Tehama  County  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  which 
it  has  to  offer  the  home-seeker  and  health- hunter.  It  is  hard  for  an 
Eastern  person  to  believe  that  here,  on  and  even  above  the  40th  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  there  is  a  country  with  a  winterless  climate,  where  all 
the  semi-tropical  productions  mature,  and  flowers  bloom  in  the  open  air 
every  month  in  the  year;  while  he,  living  no  farther  north,  has  sij 
months  winter,  several  feet  of  snow  and  ice,  and  fierce  chilling  blasta. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  Eastern  people,  the  causes  of  our  climate  are 
here  briefly  given.  There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean,  says  Maury,  in  his 
luminous  description  of  the  Atlantic.  That  river  is  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  rises  on  the  equator,  and,  sweeping  across  that  ocean,  washes 
the  western  shores  of  Europe.  It  gives  England  and  Ireland,  in  their 
northern  home,  the  climate  of  the  middle  temperate  zone.  It  makes 
Liverpool  warmer  in  winter  than  New  York,  a  thousand  miles  farther 
south.  It  makes  France  a  land  of  vine  and  ivy,  in  the  same  latitude  ae 
the  ice-bound  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  There  is  a  river  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  larger  and  more  potent  than  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  rises  on  the 
equator,  under  a  burning,  torrid  sun,  and,  sweeping  north  and  around 
the  earth's  great  circle,  washes  the  whole  coast  of  Northern  California. 
From  this  heated  river  of  the  ocean  the  warm,  balmy  breath  of  the 
tropics  comes,  and  confines  winter  to  the  higher  altitude  of  the  mount- 
ain regions,  and  gives  the  lower  altitudes  over  to  the  fig,  the  orange,  the 
olive,  and  the  pomegranate, 

"  There  is  a  further  geographical  cause  of  this  climate  besides  the  ocean 
current.  The  sweeping  blasts  from  the  ice  and  snowfields  of  the  arctic 
regions  produce  the  intense  winters  of  the  northern  temperate  zone  the 
world  around.  The  freezing  north  winds  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States,  and  the  terrible  blizzards  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys, 
leave  the  arctic  region.  The  effects  of  these  cold  winds  are  felt  as  fat 
south  as  the  Rio  G-rande.  Texas  and  New  Mexico  have  had  northera 
that  have  killed  thousands  of  cattle.  These  arctic  winds  are  completely 
shut  out  of  California.  At  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula,  1,500  miles  west  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  giant  mountain  barrier,  which  runs  southeast  for  500  miles, 
and  thence  south  to  and  into  Mexico.  This  great  and  continuous  barrier 
deflects  the  arctic  winds  to  the  East,  and  gives  California  a  complete 
protection  from  them. 

"The  influence  of  these  two  great  agencies — the  ocean  current  and 
the  mountain  barrier — is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Auburn  and  Truckee, 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  These  two  points  are  only  80  miles 
apart,  Truckee  being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  barrier  and 
Auburn  on  the  western  side.  Truckee,  subjected  to  the  arctic  winds, 
and  deprived,  to  some  extent,  of  the  influences  of  the  warm  ocean 
currents,  grows  semi-tropic  fruit,  and  has  yards  and  gardens  embanked 
in  flowers  all  through  the  winter.  These  are  the  influences  that  give 
Tehama  County  a  winterless  climate.  Her  mean  annual  temperature 
is  63°  F.  The  monthlv  mean  temperatures  are  as  follows:  Januarj', 
45°;  February,  49°;  March,  55°;  April,  59°;  May,  66°;  June,  78°;  July, 
83°;  August,  80°;  September,  75°;  October,  6'2°;  November,  54°;  Decem- 
ber, 47°.  The  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded  in  the  valley  portion 
of  the  county  is  19°  above  zero.  The  average  number  of  clear  days  in 
the  year  are  225. 

"The  average  annual  rainfall  in  the  county  is  about  30  inches,  which 
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■r  more  than  falls  farther  down  the  valley.  This  large  rainfall  is  very 
important  to  the  agriculturist.  It  not  only  insures  a  much  larger  crop 
on  the  same  kinds  of  soil,  and  with  the  same  tillage,  but  insures  against 
crop  failures,  as  half  that  amount  insures  a  fair  crop.  Half  the  rain- 
fall of  Tehama  is  more  than  the  average  amount  of  rain  in  some  other 
Mrtions  of  the  State. 

"The  settlers  of  California  are  mainly  Eastern  people,  and  they  still 
follow  the  habits  of  the  people  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  They  still 
sneak  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  as  though  we  had  those 
ivell-marked  seasons  here.  The  use  of  these  terms  is  misleading  to  the 
Eastern  mind.  It  should  be  understood  that  we  have  only  two  seasons 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley— spring  and  autumn.  The  temperature  is 
always  so  mild  that  with  moisture  vegetation  would  grow  the  whole 
year.  The  first  rains  of  autumn  bring  spring,  and  everything  bears  the 
vernai  green  and  brightness  of  that  season  so  long  as  the  rain  lasts. 
When  the  rains  cease,  which  is  usually  about  the  1st  of  June,  then  every- 
thing takes  on  the  appearance  of  autumn,  and  the  whole  country  wears 
autumn  colors  till  the  rain  comes  again  in  November.  There  have  been 
flurries  of  snow,  but  there  has  been  no  snowfall  since  the  American 
oeenpation  that  outlasted  a  day's  sun,  and  usually  the  snow  melts  as 
fast  as  it  falls.  In  the  temperatures,  rainfall,  winds,  and  the  number 
of  clear,  bright  days,  there  is  no  locality  on  this  coast  more  favored 
than  Tehama  County. 

"  Tehama  County  embraces  some  of  the  finest  soils  in  the  State.  They 
are  mainly  alluvial  and  volcanic  in  theirorigin.  The  Sacramento 
River,  or  its  ancient  predecessor,  has  deposited  on  either  bank  wide 
stretches  of  rich  alluvium.  On  the  east  side  is  a  dark  brown,  almost 
Wack,  sandy  loam,  many  feet  in  depth.  Still  eastward  the  land  rises 
into  shghtly  rolling  hills  of  reddish  soil,  which  soon  run  into  the  rough 
untiliable  lava  beds.  On  the  west  bank  the  plain  of  tillable  lands  is 
wider.  The  soil  on  this  side  is  in  considerable  part  of  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  chief  characteristics  are  the  loamy  river  lands  merging  into  a  clayey 
loam  second  bottom ;  then  the  sandier  soil  of  the  plain,  varying  in  color 
fi-om  gray  to  brown  and  red;  then  the  roll  of  the  hills  begins,  with  red- 
dish soil'and  gravelly  loam  predominating;  next  the  bald  hills  of  gray, 
brown,  red,  sometimes  black,  clayey  loam,  commonly  called  'adobe' 
hills,  and  still  westward  the  hills  rise  higher,  carrying  a  similar  clayey 
loam  covered  with  trees  and  underbrush  abundant  for  firewood  and  not 
difficult  to  clear;  and  last,  the  elevation  reaches  the  pine-clad  summit 
of  the  Coast  Range.  The  bottoms  along  the  different  creeks  that  flow 
into  the  river  have  their  several  peculiarities;  but  the  usual  soil,  espe- 
cially on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  yellowish  alluvium,  the  area 
being  generally  not  very  wide,  and  joining  more  elevated  benches  of  the 
soils  already  described.  North  of  Red  Bluff  the  soil  undulates  to  the 
river  banks,  and  is  chiefly  of  a  reddish  clay  and  gravelly  loam,  and  the 
wooded,  growth  is  more  general. 

"There  is  very  little  waste  land  from  the  foothills  of  the  Sien-a  to 
the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range.  The  beds  of  the  streams  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  it.  The  different  grades  of  soil  will  be  viewed  by 
different  persons  with  widely  varying  opinions  respecting  their  merits 
for  profitable  cultiire,  yet  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  all  the  soils, 
from  the  river  bottoms  to  the  coarsest  gravelly  hills,  will  be  found  avail- 
able for  some  kind  of  husbandry.    There  is  but  very  little  of  these  lanifs 
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that  does  not  show  a  natural  growth  of  trees  and  grass,  indicating  a  soil 
ready  to  reward  the  intelligent  cultivator.  Large  crops  of  grain,  yield- 
ing as  high  as  forty  and  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  both  on  the  bottom, 
the  adobe  hills,  and  the  plains  between,  have  fully  demonstrated  the 
fertility  of  all  classes  of  the  soil." 

In  regard  to  horticulture  in  Tehama  County,  P.  H.  Coffman  writes: 

"  With  all  our  great  advantages,  we  can  boast  without  stint  of  our 
capabilities  in  the  production  of  fruit.  Growing  side  by  side  we  have 
the  lemon  and  peach,  the  olive  and  apple,  the  orange  and  pear,  the 
citron  and  watermelon,  all  in  the  open  air,  asking  and  needing  no  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  or  climate.  Not  only  do  these  fruits  and  many 
more  grow  here,  but  they  grow  well,  due  to  the  peculiar  topography  of 
the  county,  the  soil,  and  the  climate.  One  grand  advantage  we  possess, 
is  that  our  fruits  all  grow  without  irrigation,  requiring  no  care  other 
than  good  cultivation,  a  requisite,  also,  where  irrigation  is  practiced; 
still,  ive  claim  that  the  fruits  thus  naturally  grown  are  better  in  size, 
shape,  color,  and  flavor  than, those  grown  elsewhere  in  the  State,  There 
is  a  crisp  firmness  about  our  peaches,  apples,  and  grapes  peculiar  to  this 
county  itself,  which  gives  the  fruit  better  preserving  properties  in  ship- 
ment or  for  market.  Our  farmers,  who  have  given  their  attention 
heretofore  solely  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising,  are  not  as  well 
versed  in  fruit  culture  as,  with  the  advantages  we  possess,  is  desirable; 
but,  with  new  lessons,  they  are  steadily  learning  what  has  long  been 
neglected,  and  the  vast  sales  of  fruit  trees  of  the  past  three  years  will 
in  a  short  time  to  come  result  in  orchards,  proving  that  Tehama  County 
excels  in  other  branches  of  industries  than  those  heretofore  followed. 
When  the  first  settlers  set  eyes  upon  the  great  tracts  of  land  on  each 
side  of  the  Sacramento  River,  from  Red  Bluff  to  Stony  Creek,  and  from 
one  range  of  mountains  to  the  other,  it  was  a  waving  field  of  oats,  so 
thick  in  growth  and  so  high  that  one  on  horseback  would  be  concealed; 
and  this  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  great  numbers  who 
are  now  following,  that  a  region  of  great  fertility  exists  in  Tehama 
County. 

"At  present  the  great  fruit-growing  district  is  along  Deer  Creek, 
whereon  are  situated  some  forty  large  gardens.  The  main  product  is 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  pears,  and  figs,  and  all 
diciduous  fruits,  which  grow  abundantly.  Irrigation  is  practiced  in 
that  vicinity,  and  the  land  is  rich.  Clingstone  peaches  from  Deer  Creek 
are  rich  in  flesh,  flavor,  and  color,  and  some  measured  fifteen  inches  in 
circumference,  capable  of  lasting  several  weeks  in  the  open  air  after 
plucking.  Peaches  of  a  Similar  variety  have  been  grown  without  irri- 
gation on  Reeds  Creek,  fully  as  large,  and  equaled  the  Deer  Creek  fruit 
in  color,  flavor,  and  preserving  properties. 

"All  the  varieties  of  grapes  can  be  abundantly  and  profitably  grown 
here.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  raisin  gra^^e,  our  soil  rivals  the  very 
best  in  the  State.  Bartlett  pears  of  the  best  quality  are  produced  freely, 
and  will  be  a  very  profitable  crop.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  prunes,  which  will  be  one  of  the  chief  fruit  products 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable.  Irrigation  is  not 
necessary  to  the  growing  of  good  fruit,  and  many  think  it  even  unde- 
sirable. 

"Developments  of  the  past  few  years  have  proved  that  our  foothill 
lands  are  especially  well  adapted  to  growing  fruits,  particularly  those 
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Knve  enumerated,  and  oranges  hold  as  firm  as  any,  These  facts  have 
^^rSmr  land  owners  to  believe  that  citrus  fruits  are  adapted  to  this 
"".n^v  They  grow  without  much  care,  there  being  no  need  of  protec- 
'STfrom  climatic  influences.  The  result  is  that  there  arc  but  few 
Tees  in  the  county  without  orange  trees,  and  this  year  a  large  number 
^ill  be  set  out.  Heretofore,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and 
dmilar  semi-tropical  favorites  have  been  planted  in  grounds  for  orna- 
!^ltation  and  their  extraordinary  development  has  proved  that  they 
mav  be  planted  for  commercial  purposes  as  well  as  beauty. 

'■Vies  are  remarkably  prolific  in  the  county,  often  three  to  five  crops 
maturing  each  year.  Like  oranges,  no  commercial  value  has  been 
oW  upon  them  in  the  past,  the  large  beautiful  leaves  of  the  trees 
&  admired  for  their  novelty  and  shade,  and  figs  could  be  obtained 
for  the  mere  trouble  of  picking.  Figs  are  easily  gi'own,  a  few  years 
Hfveloping  a  large  tree  from  an  ordinary  slip,  -    ^,     ,    ^,.-,i 

'Iwlef  do  not  prosper  as  well  on  the  bottom  lands  as  in  the  foothill 
and  mountains.  Those  from  the  latter  regions  are  as  good  as  the  best 
^rown  in  Oregon  for  taste,  flavor,  and  color,  and  are  better  m  size,  and 
wTkeep  for  months  after  picking.  In  the  mountains  apples  ripen  as 
Sly  as  May,  and  keep  ripening  through  the  various  varieties  until 
about  the  first  of  November,  and  yet  attention  to  diversified  species  has 
S  been  given  until  very  recently.  The  winter  ?;PPlf  .^f  J^^^^ 
beautiful,  the  rich  golden  or  crimson  sheen  as  bright  as  the  highest 
polished  rosewood,  while  the  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  unspotted  Spit- 
zenberg,  Bellflower,  Baldwin,  and  June  apples  have  been  and  will  long 
remain  the  favorites.  .  ,  ,   ,         ,.        -j    j    n 

"What  has  been  said  of  the  above  fruits  might  be  aptly  Baid  of  all. 
We  have  seen  a  branch  from  a  plum  tree,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
which  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  plums  clustered  as  close  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  grow.  It  is  no  rare  occurrence  for  orchardists  f« 
pluck  blossoms  from  the  branches  of  peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  and 
other  like  fruits,  to  save  the  trees  from  the  great  weight  of  the  truit. 
Fertilization  has  not  been  considered  to  any  extent,  growers  depending 
solely  upon  the  virgm  richness  of  the  soil  after  cultivation;  in  fact, 
many  times  the  rich  manure  of  the  bam  has  been  thrown  into  some 
gulley  to  fill  it  up,  rather  than  scattered  over  the  ground. 

"  Besides  fruits  proper,  we  have  those  species  which  are  classed  under 
the  head  of  nuts,  vegetables,  and  berries,  and  they  do  as  well  as  the 
fruits.  There  are  more  peanuts  r^sed  in  Tehama  County  than  else- 
where in  the  State,  the  annual  product  being  about  1000,000  pounds. 
Almonds  grow  early,  and  are  of  superior  quality,  both  hard  and  solt- 
shell.  Walnuts  of  the  English  and  American  species  are_  generally  used 
for  shade  trees;  the  fruit  grows  large,  and  is  sweet  and  juicy.  All  tJie 
small  berries  grow  in  profusion— strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
the  latter  indigenous  to  the  soil,  Wild  grapes  and  elderberries  grow  m 
all  parts  of  the  county  along  the  creeks,  and  the  grapes  may  be  gathered 
for  jelly  as  late  as  January,  Strawberries  do  not  continue  durmg  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  tor  want  of  proper  culture,  but  those  grown  reach 
an  enormous  size.  .  ,    ,  ,  ,  ,  „^„ 

"There  are  some  fruits  and  plants  which  have  been  grown  for  orna- 
mentation, which  show  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to 
their  culture.  For  instance,  citron  trees  have  grown  without  protec- 
tion in  Red  Bluff'.     Olives  have  matured  in  several  parts  ot  the  count; . 
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Hickory  and  chestuutB  are  common  as  curiosities,  while  magnoliaa, 
acacias,  oleanders,  palms,  and  Japanese  persimmons  are  seen  to  a  greater 
or  leas  extent  in  all  gardens.  Yet  we  can  see  in  the  same  gardens  the 
cypress,  elm,  locust,  pine,  mulberry,  and  poplar.  Where  under  the  sun 
can  such  a  variety  of  climatic  extremes,  as  shown  above,  be  seen? 
Florida  with  its  oranges,  France  with  its  grapevines,  the  East  with  its 
peaches  and  apples — we  can  excel  all  in  their  best  productions  in 
Tehama  County.  And  still,  with  a  million  acres  of  tillable  lands  we 
have  but  about'16,000  men,  women,  and  children  to  occupy  them," 

The  chief  fruit  sections  of  Tehama  County  are:  Vina  for  peachee, 
apricots,  and  prunes;  Tehama,  peaches,  apricots,  and  prunes;  Thomeg 
Creek,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots;  Antelope  Valley,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  olives;  Battle  Creek,  pears,  apples,  prunes,  and  peaches. 
Besides  the  varieties  named,  all  deciduous  fruits,  and  in  some  localiticB 
citrus  fruits,  do  well.  Cherries  are  not  grown  to  any  great  extent,  but 
almonds  are  growing  rapidly  in  popular  favor.  The  principal  markets 
are  found  in  the  East,  and  large  shipments  are  made  from  Tehama  to 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  Shipments  of  fruit  made  last  season 
arrived  at  Boston  in  excellent  condition.  A  carload  of  prunes  was 
shipped  direct  from  Red  Bluff  to  New  York,  and  another  car  to  Chicago. 
Some  fruit  is  shipped  green,  but  the  crop  is  principally  dried.  It  ia 
claimed  that  apricots  will  ripen  a  month  earlier  in  Tehama  County  than 
in  most  of  the  coast  counties,  and  are  ready  for  shipment  East  as  early 
as  July  Ist  to  iOth, 

For  drying  fruit,  Tehama  possesses  great  advantages  in  the  way  of 
climate.  The  apricot,  peach,  and  prune  crop  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
apricots  and  peaches  drying  with  two  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the 
tray. 

The  following  prices  were  paid  during  the  last  two  seasons  for  fruit  at 
Red  Bluff: 


■«.,. 

w. 

■ 
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Tehama,  in  the  past,  has  been  a  wheat  county,  but  it  is  rapidly 
changing  to  a  horticultural  county.  During  the  past  few  years  a  very 
extensive  acreage  has  been  set  to  fruit.  Among  other  large  planting 
are  Governor  Stanford's  Vina  fruit  ranch  of  2,000  acres;  at  Cottonwood 
Creek,  A.  T.  Hatch,  500  acres;  Carnell,  Fitzhugh  &  Hopkins,  250  acres; 
at  Bed  Blufi',  N.  P,  Chipman,  446  acres;  A.  T.  Hatch,  80  acres;  at  Thomee 
Creek,  J.  Eddy,  40  acres;  William  Duncan,  60  acres;  Johu  Flournoy, 
50  acres;  J.  S.  Cone,  300  acres,  and  sundry  orchards,  over  1,000  acres. 

The  crop  of  the  present  season  is  light — apricots  and  prunes  not  more 
than  one  third,  peaches  fair,  pears  averaging  fair  to  middling,  and  in 
some  localities  total  failures  are  reported.  This  was  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  spring,  combined  with  the  severe  frosts  experienced  during  the 
preceding  period. 
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TRINITY    COUNTY. 
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In  the  summer  the  mercury  will  get  well  up  m  the  nmetie.   '."tj/^e 

si*:ti=rmi;eh^'jrjoT.rtterw"Xn^pt:^ 

rt.t"?LrL  an  average  r.i„(.^  of  46  m^ 
Trinity  is  essentially  a  minmg  county,  and  but  little  atteimon  |a»^ 
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been  paid  to  horticulture.  Hay  Fork  Valley  is  about  10  miles  long  and 
from  1  to  2  miles  wide.  Through  it  rune  Hay  Pork  and  Salt  Creeks 
and  there  are  numerous  springs  in  it.  Trinity  Valley  is  about  18  or  20 
miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  in  width.  The  Trinity 
River  passes  through  it.  These  are  the  two  largest  valleys  in  the 
.  county,  and  outside  of  these  the  agricultural  land  is  generally  found 
in  small  patches.  Some  fruit  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  and 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  do  well.  Beriies  of  all  kinds  thrive  and  yield 
abundantly. 

Trinity  is  not  a  fruit-growing  county,  hut  along  the  streams,  rivers, 
and  ill  the  mining  towns  and  stock  ranches  are  small  family  orchards, 
the  chief  of  which  are  found  at  Weaverville,  Junction  City,  and  the 
surrounding  vicinity.  W.  H.  Louden,  near  Weaverville,  has  the  largest 
orchard  in  the  county.  This  is  20  acres  in  extent,  and  was  planted  in 
1854,  and  has  been  in  continuous  bearing  since  1860.  The  fruit  grown 
there  consists  of  apples,  pears,  and  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  deciduous 
fruits.  Some  berries,  almonds,  and  walnuts  are  also  grown  in  this 
county;  but  little  fruit  finds  its  way  to  the  outside  market,  that  grown 
being  consumed  by  the  mining  camps  and  the  people  of  the  county. 
Some  small  quantities  of  apples  are  exported,  which  find  their  way  to 
San  Francisco,  but  these  are  so  limited  in  amount  as  to  cut  no  figure  in 
the  market. 

ACEEAGB   AMD   VAEIBTY   OF   FrTJITS   IB    TeIBITY   CoENTY. 
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TULAEE  COUNTY. 

Tulare  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fresno,  on  the  east  by 
Inyo,  on  the  south  by  Kern,  and  on  the  west  by  Fresno  and  Monterey 
Counties.  Its  territory  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  on 
the  west,  varying  in  width  north  to  south  from  50  to  60  mijes.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  county  east  and  west,  from  the  summit  of  one 
range  to  the  other,  is  about  140  miles.  The  valley  proper  contains 
1,186,000  acres;   the   lower  foothills,  249,000  acres;  the   mountainous 

Sirtion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  2,086,800  acres,  and  the  Coast  Range 
ouutains,  128,000  acres. 

Several  years  ago  Tulare  Lake  covered  166,400  acres  of  land,  but 
owing  to  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  numerous  rivers  that  empty 
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.  .  ii  which  has  been  taken  out  for  irrigation  purposes,  at  least  one 
S'?dot  the  land  has  been  redeemed  from  overflow.  Levees  have  been 
S  and  the  land  reclaimed  lor  agricultural  purposes. 

The"verage  elevation  of  the  plain  lands  above  sea-level  "  J''""' *» 
,  ™Th"e?re  256,000  acres  of  timber  lands  on  the  plains,  the  timber 
Sng  almost  entirely  oak,  with  an  intermixture  of  Cottonwood 

The  mountain  portion  of  the  county  comprises  about  one  fifth  ol  its 
WJ  aSa  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  reach  their  greatest  height 
S  mndeur  in  Tulare  County,  culminating  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Mount 
WhitMV  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  15,066  feet.  From  Mount  Whit- 
*e5  thrs'ulmil.line  of  the  range  gradually  lessen,  m  talM  ?»™rf.  '« 
;2th  but  more  rapidly  toward  the  south.  The  average  height  ol  the 
™„'in  TiZe  County  is  about  8,000  feet,  and  the  distance  from  base 
r»Snmit  Is  not  more  than  60  miles.  The  mountains,  in  their  higher 
IS  are  covered  with  extensive  forest. of  pine.fir,  cedar,  tamarack 
.nd  the  fatuous  redwood  trees.  The  lower  foothills  are  covered  with 
Siltolik  f»e"ts,  which  are  principally  valuable  for  the  »-'«  ttey  po- 
duce  In  the  miuntains  are  numerous  meadows,  producing  nut.itions 
iises  where  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  are  annually  fattened.  , 
Ee  »d  there  throughout  the  range  are  level  pieces  of  land,  where  set- 
flers  have  l™ated,  and  who.  In  addition  to  stock  raising  axe  engaged  in 
St  vaSg  orchards,  especlAlly  in  the  lower  t,»,th,lU  A.  fine  apples  as 
were  ever  grown  are  produced  here  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  leet.  At  a 
much  lowef  elevation  are  found  small  coves  where  frosts  "=  »»tnown 
Ind  here  we  find  oranges,  lemons,  and  various  varieties  of  vegetables. 
S  free  from  ftosts.re'^those  locjlties  that  tomato  vines  have  been 
known  to  retain  thek  life  and  produce  fiuit  for  years. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  Coast  Range  ..  "»»  """'JfJ'l^ 
feet,  and  the  distance  from  base  to  summit  12  7'»-  ™"Xt  are 
valleys  in  this  range,  but  the  mountain  sides  produce  grasses  that  are 

"ThJ'rJv^st^d'lmaller  streams  that  flow  into  'he  valley  h.v.^hei, 
sources  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Th^largest  of  these  is  Kings 
Elver,  which  has  a  drainage  area  in  the  ^F'^-"^%^'" ,C^^^'Z.inZ 
and  Tulare  Counties  ol  1,863  square  miles.  The  »«>'"»'"'"'''" ''^? 
county  all  lying  south  of  Kings  River,  in  the  order  named,  are.  Kmoah 
R°ve!'wih  a  'catchment  of  608  square  .»"«;™»  Kiv",  with  446 
squar;  miles;  Deer  Creek,  130  square  miles;  White  River,  96  ■qu»re 
Silss;  Poso  Creek,  278  square  miles;  total  "»  f  ""J'"'^"^,  ""^" 
drainage,  3,411  square  miles.  There  are  several  ;»»■"■•"  ="™° 
intervening  between  the  Urge  ones  mentioned  tliat  t»™  tl'"'''  »™" 
•long  the  foothills  and  are  fed  by  springs  and  winter  'M™-^  t"'  Sj™ 
carrl  little  if  any  water  during  the  greater  P"''""."' '^^  ^'"^  ™,"d 
ever,  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  stock  raiser,  who,  m  early  days,  settled 
on  akd  laid  claim  to  the  lands  where  they  have  their  rise  or  sources 

The  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  towenng  '"/^ove  the  line  of  per 
petual  snow,  present  their  white-crowned  summits  to™»fo' hundred, 
of  miles.  liere  1,  the  source  of  those  numerou,  streams  which  flow 
through  this  county,  giving  life  and  fertihty  wherever  thj^^yreach^  It . 
naturJs  reservoir,  and  inejbaustible.  During  the  hot  summer  month, 
this  snow  gradually  melts  and  keep,  up  the  volume  of  ™'«  '»  J' 
river..  ThI  supply  is  never  exhausted,  and  the  summer  consumption 
always  repaired  by  the  winter  precipitation.  ^^  ■ 
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The  climate  of  Tulare  County  is  similar  to  that  of  other  interior 
counties  of  California.  There  are  two  seasons — the  wet  and  the  dry. 
The  rainy  season  generally  commences  in  December,  though  occasionally, 
and  only  occasionally,  there  are  showers  as  early  as  September.  The 
rainy  season  closes  in  April.  There  are,  on  an  average,  220  cloudless 
days  in  the  year.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  sultry 
weather  is  almost  unknown.  The  extreme  hot  weather  is  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from  85*^  to  112°. 
To  the  Eastern  readers,  however,  thermometrical  readings  are  apt  to 
convey  a  wrong  idea  of  our  climate.  In  the  Eastern  States  a  tempera- 
ture of  90°  is  unendurable,  and  a  temperature  of  110°  would  mean  whole- 
sale death.  In  California  90°  is  comfortable,  and  even  112°  would  be 
endurable.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  causes  the  difference, 
the  heat  here  being  dry,  while  that  of  the  East  is  moist  and  suffocating. 
Cases  of  sunstroke  are  unknown,  and  even  on  the  hottest  days  men  can 
work  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  without  Inconvenience  or  damage. 
With  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  heat  is  speedily  radiated,  and  cool, 
refreshing  nights  amply  compensate  for  the  occasional  hot  days.  It  is 
the  warm,  dry  weather  that  gives  value  to  this  section,  especially  for 
curing  the  raisins  and  drying  fruit. 

The  winter  months  are  the  lovehest  of  the  year.  Flowers  are  in 
bloom  from  the  first  fall  rains  until  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the 
summer,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wide  plains  bedecked  with  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue  in  midwinter  is  a  cheery  sight.  There  are  occa- 
sional frosty  nights  on  the  plains,  but  the  frost  is  not  severe  enough  to 
check  farm  work.  Ice  forms  occasionally  from  the  thickness  of  a  pane 
of  glass  to  half  an  inch,  but  it  disappears  with  the  morning  sun.  Snow 
has  fallen  in  the  valley,  but  such  a  thing  is  so  rare  that  citizens,  gener- 
ally, are  not  able  to  state  the  date  on  which  a  snow  storm  occurred. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  climate  of 
Tulare  County.  It  was  kept  for  Visalia,  and  will  differ  but  little  in 
other  parts  of  the  county; 
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1883— January 
February 

April 
May 
Juue 
July 

Sertember 
October 
No\  ember 
December 
1B8»— January 
Febniary 

May 

July 
August 
beptember 
OCTOber 
November 
December 
1890— Januarj 
February 

Tuly 

August 

Seplember 

Ocwber 

Hovember 

December 


29.45  IT 

29,37  23 

2931  15 

29.32  31 


The  soil  of  Tulare  County  varies  in  cliaraoter.  Along  the  foothills,  or 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  beneh-lands,  it  is  a  red  loam,  as  »  g»n"«l 
thiM  tho"«h  there  are  plaoeB  where  the  .oil  is  black  adobe  Along  the 
bte'it  thetothills  the^oil  is  reddish.  In  *?J'>.T"&j:';*™ 
Kinis  Kiver  the  land  is  what  is  known  as  white  ash.  *  arthor  west 
tt  Xore  andy,  lith  oeo.sional  bed,  of  alkah.  Tul«rel,ale  lands  are 
sandv  intermixed  with  cons  derable  organic  matter.  In  the  delta  ol 
hefceah  e"S  the  soil  i.  a  deep  «U°™'S -"\''™"  =CsTla'™ 
there.  With  its  variety  of  soil  no  county  in  the  State  can  show  so  large 
•  body  of  productive  land  as  can  Tulare. 

There  is  a  strip  of  land  along  the  base  of  the  loothiUs  of  the  bieita 
NevMa  Mountains  where  oranges  may  be  grown  as  bas  been  demo- 
strated  both  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  'x'"-,  JJf 'Jjf'j^^ 
also  valuable  for  growing  the  raisin  grape  The  red  '""f  ■"';''' ^^! 
all  the  territory  of  the  county  outside  of  be  bottom  1«»«%"  ff»  »" 
ber  belt,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raisin  grape     The  raisin  grapes 
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grown  ill  Tulare  County  are  exceedingly  large,  of  line  flavor,  and  con- 
tain all  the  properties  that  go  toward  making  a  first-class  and  markets 
able  raisin.  The  timber  belt  and  bottom  lands  are  better  adapted  to  the 
table  grape. 

As  early  as  1853  two  or  more  irrigating  canals  had  been  constructed 
to  bring  water  to  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia.  These  ditches 
demonstrated  what  Tulare  land  would  do  under  water,  and  the  evident 
fertility  of  the  land  wherever  water  was  put  appealed  to  intending  set- 
tlers and  gave  an  impetus  to  settlement.  In  1873  a  large  immigration 
began  to  the  county.  The  new-comers  were  people  of  enterprise,  and 
immediately  on  their  arrival  commenced  the  construction  of  iri'igating 
canals,  until  to-day  there  are  more  than  500  miles  of  main  water  ditches 
in  the  county,  with  probably  an  equal  extent  of  small  branches. 

The  '76  Canal,  now  the  property  of  the  Alta  In-igation  District, 
obtains  its  water  from  Kings  River,  at  a  higher  point  than  other  canals 
taking  water  from  that  stream.  The  main  canal  is  35  miles  in  length, 
and  supplies  lateral  canals  of  the  same  length.  It  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  and  will  irrigate  200,000  acres  of  land.  When 
this  canal  was  under  the  control  of  private  individuals  it  cost  $1  per 
acre  per  annum  to  irrigate  lands  under  it.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the 
same  canal,  under  the  control  of  the  irrigation  district  organized  under 
the  Wright  Act,  can  supply  water  at  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  and 
at  the  same  time  irrigate  a  much  larger  territory. 

There  are  five  other  ditches,  or  canals,  taking  water  out  of  Kings 
Kiver  for  irrigating  lands  lying  west  of  the  '76  Canal,  and  in  what  is 
known  as  Lucerne  Valley  (formerly  called  Mussel  Slough).  These  are 
the  People's  Ditch,  32  miles  in  length;  Mussel  Slough  Ditch,  20  miles; 
Last  Chance,  31  miles;  Lower  Kings  River,  21  miles;  Rhodes  Ditch,  10 
miles.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these  five  ditches  is  estimated  at  ■f220,000. 
The  Lakeside  Ditch,  constructed  to  convey  water  along  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  same  territory,  obtains  its  waters  from  the  St.  Johns 
River,  and  is  32  miles  in  length,  and  cost  $50,000. 

Lucerne  Valley,  watered  by  the  six  canals  last  mentioned,  contains 
115,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands,  at  least  three  fourths  of  which  are  now 
receiving  water  from  the  ditches  named. 

There  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  canals  diverting  water  from  the  Kaweah 
River.  A  number  of  these  were  constructed  with  plow  and  shovel,  long 
before  approved  appliances  for  ditch  building  came  into  vogue;  hence, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  many  of  them. 
Among  those  more  recently  constructed  are  the  Watchumna,  carrying 
water  to  lands  west  of  Visalia,  and  the  Kaweah  Canal,  that  carries 
water  to  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  City. 

Ten  years  ago  the  fourteen  ditches  leading  out  from  the  Kaweah 
River  were  used  to  irrigate  less  than  25,000  acres  of  land;  to-day  these 
same  ditches  are  carrying  water  over  at  least  three  times  that  area. 

The  waters  of  the  Kaweah  River  proper,  empty  into  numerous  other 
streams,  among  them  Cross  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Packwood  Creek,  Deep 
Creek,  and  a  number  of  sloughs,  from  whence  they  are  diverted  into 
ditches  or  canals  and  carried  from  4  to  10  miles  to  dry  lands.  There 
are  about  216,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  under  the  watershed  of  the 
Kaweah  and  the  streams  debouching  therefrom,  and  the  past  two  soa- 
sone  have  satisfied  the  people  that  there  is  water  enough  to  irrigate 
every  foot  of  this  when  it  is  properly  and  carefully  handled. 
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Thpre  are  thirteen  canal  companies  taking  water  from  Tule  River,  but 

Ji  a?c   eVs  than  12,000  acres  of  land  being  irrigat^  by  its  wafers 

n^hfwater  of  Tule  River  is  not  perennial,  and  much  of  i  is  wasted  by 
The  water  oj  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^^  p^.^p^,iy  ^^ 

^ffi  from  this  source.  Two  irrigation  districts  are  now  in  process 
'  f  InStiou  under  the  Wright  law,  and  two  years  hence,  i  is  confi- 
^  .tlTbeSed  enough  water  wiU  be  had  from  Tule  River  to  irrigate 
'^^fl  aU  of  the  land  in  the  district,  which  extends  from  Porte rville  on 
fhTeasti  Tulare  Lake  on  the  west,  and  from  Lindsay  on  the  north  to 

lint  rrddway  on  the  south  between  PorterviUe  and  Deer  Creek. 
'^  CJ  Seelfs  a  small  stream,  and  its  waters  disappear,  as  *  general 

1  in  W  and  July,  except  at  a  point  well  up  in  the  foothills.  The 
Snc  pa'  canal  diSg  wat'er  fronfthis  stream  is  the  Sausalito  Ditch 
SSc  ed  about  seventeen  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  wate 
C  iidnt  12  miles  west  from  where  the  waters  ent*r  the  plains  This 
ditchWs  less  than  2,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  probable  that  not 
™7re  than  2,500  acres  ofland  are  watered  by  Deer  Creek. 

An  irSatiou  district  has  been  formed  to  utilize  the  waters  of  Poso 
r,;ek  anf  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  waters  of  that  stream,  as 
Sa's  those  of  White  River,  will  be  used  for  irrigating  the  lands  east, 

"t'wTnCLTfror\Se?borthatTul^^^^ 

t),rirnnrtance  of  her  water  resources,  and  is  making  rapid  advance  n 
EeiJ  dSelSment  It  is  but  a  few  ye^rs  since  the  people  of  this  county 
Ssken  STwHh  regard  to  the  possibility  of  getting  sufficient  water 
r,irn?ateanv  great  bSdy  of  the  arid  lands  which  surround  thcni.  The 
xSlnts  /oS  made\ave  amply  demonstrated  that  there  is  in  this 
Srample  water  for  all  purposes  when  it  is  properly  husbanded  and 
SstnLrd^  Too  niuch  water  was  formerly  used,  when  it  was  considered 
uSsarv  to  soak  land  for  days  or  weeks  to  make  it  productive.  In  the 
oESrigaU  districts  it  is  found  that  continuous  i^'^gf  <>"  f  "^^.^ 
J^e Tan^lnd  where  a  few  years  since  surface  ■^t^'^.''^"  f  °^^^,^^^^^^^^ 
at  less  deaths  than  20  to  25  feet,  it  is  now  found  at  6  and  8  leet,  and  in 
Sme  cats  at  even  less  depth.  In  many  places  instead  of  the  question 
beine  one  of  irrieation,  it  has  now  become  one  of  drainage. 

Ean  Sto  th^  number  of  about  two  hundred  h-e  been  bo^d 
in  that  pai-t  of  the  county  lying  west  of  the  main  ^.^^  «f  J^^^^,""*^^^^ 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  extending  from  Lemoore,  north  of  Tul^^^  Lake  m 
a  half  circle  to  Pixley,  which  lies  east  of  Tulare  Lake.  The  lull  extent 
i  th  sTrtesian'StS  about  700  square  miles,  /."j^  Yc'^^nlnr^In 
in  1879,  at  Tipton,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  I^^^l^^^^.^^^^P^^y./.S 
boring  this  well,  washed  soil,  or  debris,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  ovei  /O 
feet,  and  fish  hones  and  piecesof  wood  were  brought  up  J™^  '^ J^P^J  " 
80  feet.  No  iwk  is  encountered  in  boring  these  wells,  strata  of  gravel 
and  clav  succeeding  each  other  from  the  surface  to  the  greatest  depth 
The  tjth  of  the  wells  varies  from  300  to  600  f^^t./^^^^gj  ^^ere  are 
several  which  are  800  feet  deep.  The  mean  average  depth  between  the 
shallowest  and  deepest  well  is  about  450  feet  It  is  f^}^.l^J^\l^^^ll 
these  wells  that  they  have  a  flow  of  "^^f  ^^^'^it^.^t  ^^om 
of  land.    The  average  artesian  well  costs  from  $800  to  ¥1 ,000. 
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N   WOBKS   IN   TD1.ABE   COCSTY.- 


Kaweah  Canal  and  Irri^atin 
Consolidated  People's  Ditch 

Last  Chance  Ditch 

Kaweah  and  Mill  Creek 

People's  Ditch— main  canal. 

People's  Ditch — branch 

People's  Ditch— branch 

Lower  Kings  River  Ditch 

Guffes'  Side  Diteh 

Settlers' Ditflh 

Extension  Dltcb 

lakeside  Ditch 

Mussel  Slough  Diich. 

Pioneer  Ditch 

Totals .- 


ma 


25 

ST,500 

8,009 

15,IX» 

14 

1,50ft 

1,50ft 

5,000 

$103,600 


Tulare  County  holds  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  horticultural 
counties  of  the  State,  and  nearly  every  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the 
State  can  be  found  within  her  borders.  Of  deciduous  fruits,  apples, 
plums,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  prunes,  and  figs  all 
do  well.  In  the  Lucerne  district,  including  Hanford,  Lemoore,  and 
Grangeville,  are  numbers  of  very  large  and  profitable  deciduous  orch- 
ards, the  fruit  from  which  excels  in  size  and  flavor,  and  the  yield  of 
which  is  very  large.  In  grapes,  too,  this  county  excels.  At  Tulare 
City,  or  rather  in  the  country  tributary  to  it,  there  are  also  extensive 
areas  in  deciduous  fruits  and  raisin  vines,  and  it  is  here  that  the  cele- 
brated Paige  &  Morton  vineyard  and  orchard,  one  of  the  largest  tracts 
under  fruit  in  the  State,  is  located.  At  Visalia  are  also  extensive 
orchards  devoted  to  the  growth  of  deciduous  fruits.  Around  Traver,  also, 
numerous  large  orchards  are  found.  Toward  the  foothill  region  citrus 
fruits  do  equally  well  with  the  deciduous  varieties,  and  in  Orosi,  Dinuba, 
Porterville,  Piano,  and  the  country  between,  are  a  number  of  very 
thrifty  orange  and  lemon  orchards.  On  the  Pogue  ranch,  on  the  Kaweah 
River,  is  an  orchard  of  old  lemon  trees  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  fruit  from  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
imported  article.  Nuts  do  well  and  yield  profusely.  For  berries  of 
different  kinds,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Tulare  seem  especially  adapted. 

Of  apples,  many  of  the  earlier  varieties  do  well  in  the  valley,  and 
the  later  varieties  in  the  foothills  and  mountains.  Among  the  favor- 
ites grown  here  are  the  Winesap,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Ben  Davis, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Roman  Beauty.  Other  varieties  do  well  in 
the  higher  foothills,  and  the  fruit  is  of  exwjlent  flavor. 

Pears  are  grown  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  except  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali.  The  tree  is 
long-lived,  bears  early,  and  yields  very  abundantly.  The  Bartlett  is  the 
favorite  variety.  The  Winter  Nelis,  the  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Easter 
Beurr4  are  largely  grown,  and  are  among  the  best  shippers. 

Peaches  do  well  in  all  parte  of  the  valley  except  on  the  alkali  flats- 
Every  variety  does  well,  and  Tulare  peaches  are  celebrated  for  their  size, 
flavor,  and  earliness.  With  the  exception  of  Vacaville,  and  one  or  two 
other  especially  early  localities,  Tulare  has  her  fruit  first  in  market.  At 
the  State  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  in  San  Francisco,  Tulare  County,  among 
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.er  Other  products,  has  some  remarkably  large  peaches  on  exhibition, 
jjer  oiue    P  ^  ^^       exhibited  there.  . 

nCS  iS  Tular^  County  L  an  almost  certain  crop^    They  flourish 
ij^^Sley  and  foothill  alike,  and  like  other  fruit  there,  bear  young  and 

^P™nts°dTi?nde?S^  weU.  Some  of  the  stories  told  of  prune  orch- 
r  in  tha^  county  seem  bordering  on  the  fabulous.  From  one  seven- 
^ir  old  ree  ove^l  1 W  pounds  of  fruit,  by  actual  weight,  were  gathered  m 
^!!  vear  and  7W  to  800  pounds  is  no  uncommon  yield.  The  trees  beg^n 
.Jar  at  three  years  old,  and  an  average  yield  from  a  seven-year  old 
^.trd  t  600  to  700  pounds  to  the  tree.  The  great  trouble  experienced 
?  lis  braS  is  liability  to  sunburn  during  the  hot  days,  when  frmt 
in  this  biancn  J^  "^"' ^^/^  ^^^  g^^  becomes  scorched  and  damaged. 
Th?rriS?o  St  tG  fUhUl  sections,  and  figs  grow  almost  any- 

''^n  citrus  fruits  Tulare  is  rapidly  assuming  a  front  P«f  tion.  and  bMs 
f  ir  to  share  the  honors  in  this  line  with  Riverside.     All  along  the  foot- 

ffrg^rrafof™;  W  r„?"rd„g  panted  to  citrus  Mts  in  that 

"rlru™  County  holds  a  position  in  tho  front  ranli  of  fralt-growing  conn- 
ti  ™"alif«rnii  Every  section  of  this  county,  except  the  mountamous 
Son  isXoted  to  friit  culture,  and  nearly  every  Tariety  of  fruit  i» 
^™  th«r  The  principal  seotiois  and  favorite  varieties  are;  Visalia, 
5™«    ne^hes   and  pliims;   Hanford,  raisins,  prunes,  and  peaches; 

S.irol',p"nei'andpeacLs,Li»eluln,raisi^^^^^^^^^ 

Pl.no  Lnd  Pleasant  Valley,  oranges,  lemons,  "''P/'X' extent  nearly 

Besides  the  varieties  named,  there  are  grown,  to  a  smaller  extent,  nearly 

allTnown  vSties  of  deciduous  fruit,  and  °"'».  ■-  ?^»f/^S  tta 

tarines,  almonds,  walnuts,  pecans,  guavas,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  tne 

°°Tier'e')i°afbeen  a  very  great  impetus  given  to  fruit  growing  in  Tul„e 
mere  »»"  "f "  "    f  '  %  „^it^.  to  the  enormous  output  of  the 

'rrryr„S:tLlor  a^ySOpe   cen.of  theorjardsn^^^^^^^^^ 
there  are  not  yet  in  fuUbearmgahout^^^^^^^ 

ue„ursm°a  1   when  Impar^d  w°th  the  acreage  and  the  cultivation, 

5igl?i;-iskjs;=?yrs?ssrr=£ 

and  three  cars  of  other  dried  fruits. 
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^„. 

Bi'^S'ng.  j 

Totel. 

Plaul  ol 

350 

60 
30 

2,160 
56 

1,071 
360 
S7 
12 
50 
3 

10,261 

43! 
374  i 
5  1 
132  ! 
290  1 
1,640  j 

72 
3,160 

52I 
51  1 
621  ] 

8  ! 

724 

182 

330 

3,800 

128 

5,121 

642 

80 

63 

571 

7 

12 

10,264 

10 
82 

A|ricot 

ISO 

532 
SO 

B67 
58 
12 
47 

370 
1 

Lemon 

Orange.  — 

Nuts-Almond 

Walnut - 

15,442 

6,634 

2^076 

2,326 

TUOLUMNE    COUNTY. 

Tuolumne  County  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range,  between  the  parallels  of  37°  40'  and  38°  20*,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Alpine  and  Calaveras  Counties,  east  by  Mono 
County,  south  by  Mariposa  County,  and  west  by  Stanislaus  and  Cala- 
veras Counties.  A  line  drawn  due  east  from  San  Francisco  will  touch 
the  southernmost  limits  of  Tuolumne,  the  county  seat  of  which  is  distant 
from  the  metropolis  150  miles.  The  established  boundary  lines  of  Tuol- 
umne are  of  such  varied  angles  and  with  so  great  a  divergence  from  the 
cardinal  points  that  the  territory  it  embraces  takes  the  form  of  an 
irregular  polygon.  Tracing  its  boundary  lines,  commencing  with  the 
eastern  at  Mount  Lyell,  it  traverses  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Mountains 
to  Castle  Peak,  a  distance  of  40  miles;  thence  the  northern  boundary 
line  west  45  miles  to  the  north  tributary  of  the  Stanislaus  River;  thence 
its  western  line  50  miles  south,  following  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  river,  and  along  this  to  a  point  5  miles  above 
Knights  Ferry;  thence  southerly  20  miles  to  the  Tuolumne  River. 
Leaving  this  point,  its  southern  IJoundary  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
27th  parallel,  a  distance  of  60  miles  east,  though  very  irregular;  thence 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  25  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  which 
forms  an  arm  extending  south  20  miles,  varying  in  width  from  8  to  1 0 
miles.     The  county  has  an  area  of  1,953  square  miles,  or  1 ,256,000  acres. 

The  eastern  portions  of  the  county  extend  into  the  westerly  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  the  entire  surface  may  be  said  to 
possess  a  rugged  character,  with  many  small  and  fertile  valleys  and 
gently  sloping  hillsides.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  topographical 
features  of  Tuolumne  is  Table  Mountain,  which  extends  for  a  distance 
of  between  20  and  30  miles  along  the  northwestern  boundary. 

The  great  mass  has  an  almost  level  top,  and  its  perpendicular  sides, 
rising  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Stanis- 
laus River,  are  visible  as  a  striking  and  wonderful  formation  from  the 
road  over  which  the  stage  passes  in  going  to  Sonera.  Table  Mountain 
was  built  up  by  a  lava  flow,  which  first  filled  an  ancient  river  channel. 
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„d  continued  to  rise  above  it  until  the  existing  mass  was  formed.  On 
h°.  contes  of  the  county,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  ««  Mount  "ana  .M 
Castle  Peak,  the  former  rising  to  a  height  of  13,2i7  leet,  ana  the 
lotter  having  nearly  as  great  an  altitude. 

The  rivers  of  the  coSnty  are  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne,  which 
t,™  tributaries  to  the  San  Joaquin.  The  Tuolumne  h«»  ■*•  ™'" 
entoly  Within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  may  be  justly  W™<iJ  *e 
ri  "  of  a  thousand  lakelets,  although  a  number  of  these  f  f '?  <»»« 
mder  the  he«l  of  lakes,  the  larger  being  from  one  half  to  2  miles  m 
lenelh  The  main  or  principal  branch  of  the  river  flows  through  the 
Sh  Holchy  Valley,  whict  is  situated  50  miles  east  of  the  county 
2?  This  bianch,  with  its  many  tributaries,  commands  about  three 
Whs  of  the  entire  watershed  of  the  county,  though  its  main 
Sources  are  in  its  eastern  part,  and  to  which  the  many  lakes  in  that 

'"TKinistoe  River  flows  throngh  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  and  with  one  of  its  tributaries  forms  the  west  boundary  line. 
pTom  the  south  fork  of  this  stream  the  Tuolumne  County  Water  Com 
Toy's  canal  receives  its  supply  of  water,  which  is  conducted  through  a 
Km  of  ditches,  flumes,  and  iron  pipes  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and 

bene"  through  tbi  distributing  ditches  and  flumes  to  .11  the  important 
oonts  n  thf  county,  for  mining,  manufacturing,  and  img.fng  pur- 
Se  The  construction  of  this  aqueduct  cost,  in  a  1  its  ■ieta-ls  close 
tohalf  a  million  dollars,  and  the  county  has  derived  B™?'  ben'fi^ 
from  it,  more  in  former  years  thau  at  present,  as  'he  hydraulic  method 
of  mining,  in  the  success  of  which  it  w;aB  a  vital  factor,  is  vii- 
Luv    uppressed  by  law.     Lake  Elnor,  the  largest  of  «'«,g«;"P  "f 

aS  and  which  forme  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Tuolumne 
River,  is  situated  in  a  valley  4  miles  long  and  averaging  U  miles  m 

" tuolumne  County  possesses  the  characteristic  foothill  and  mountun 
climate  At  Sonora,  the  county  seat,  the  summers  are  hot,  the  ther- 
momet  ranging  abiiut  95°,  with  occasional  days  when  it  will  reach  over 
100°.  The  nights,in  common  with  other  partsof  California  arealw.^^ 
cool.  The  wiiters  are  cool,  with  occasional  frosty  nights  and  light  fadls 
of  snow  in  the  foothills.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  he  long,  and  frost 
is  rare.  The  thermometer  in  winter  sometimes, though  not  often,  marks 
below  20°  As  a  rule  the  winter  months  are  pleasant;  the  days,  when 
it  is  not  rainy,  are  sunny  and  warm,  and  the  nights  are  not  as  a  rule 
uncomfortably  cold.  In  the  higher  mountain  levels,  of  course,  more 
rigid  weather  in  the  winter  prevails.  ,,.       .    ^.     c       T„o„„;,,  v«l 

The  rainfall  is  somewhat  heavier  there  than  i-  the  San  Joaquin  ViU- 
ley,  the  record  for  the  season  of  188&-89  showmg  25.92  inches  and  that 
of  1889-90  being  63.54  inches.  This  season  was  an  unusually  wet  one 
over  the  whole  State,  and  extended  from  October  l»  May. 

The  soil  of  Tuolumne  County  is  characteristic  of  the  mountains  from 
which  it  has  been  brought  down  by  glacial  action  and  the  «=ta»n  »f 
water.  It  is  argillaceous  in  character.  In  the  lower  levels  tliere  are 
vastdepositsof  black  alluvium,  while  on  the  h.  sides  it  is  e»yelly.  «»d 
in  the  higher  levels  rocky.  The  soil  on  the  hillsides,  mountain  slopes 
and  the  parallel  chains  of  small  valleys  along  the  many  watercourses 
througboSt  the  county  is  very  productive.  The  valleys  particularly  pro- 
dnce  ;  luxurious  growth  of  native  grasses,  and,  together  with  the  rich 
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verdure  of  the  gentle  elopes  and  table-lands,  furnish  pasturage  during_ 
the  summer  months  for  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  wat«i-  supply  of  Tuolumne  County  is  ample  for  all  requiremente. 
Water  is  used  there  both  for  mining  and  irrigation,  and  is  furnished  by 
a  system  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  canals  owned  by  the  Tuolumne  County 
Water  Company.  The  main  canal  of  this  company  runs  from  the  south 
fork  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  from  a  point  about  18  miles  above  Colum- 
bia, and  extends  to  that  town  and  its  vicinity.  This  canal  as  originally 
constructed  is  7  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  13  feet  deep,  with  an  average 
grade  of  16  feet  to  the  mile.  The  main  flume  at  the  head  is  74  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  deep.  This  carries  in  the  summer  season  2,100  miner's 
inches.  There  are  three  timber  dams,  all  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
Stanislaus  River.  The  lowest  one  is  at  Strawberry  Flat,  from  13  to  15 
miles  by  way  of  the  river  from  the  head  of  the  ditch,  and  about  31  miles 
from  Columbia.  A  mile  above  is  the  Upper  Strawberry,  or  second  reser- 
voir, and  about  10  miles  above  the  lower  reservoir  is  the  Big  Dam. 
The  entire  capacity  of  the  three  reservoirs  is  equal  to  something  over 
two  months'  supply.     All  these  are  what  is  known  as  Cob-work  Dam. 

About  6  miles  from  the  head  of  the  main  canal  is  a  lateral  ditch  with 
a  capacity  of  500  inches.  This  is  9  miles  in  length,  and  supplies  the 
Consolidated  Eureka  Mine  at  Summersville.  From  this  branch  another 
ditch,  beginning  almost  a  mile  below  Confidence,  conveys  the  water 
between  3  and  4  miles  to  Soulsbyville.  A  branch  ditch  from  the  end  of 
the  main  canal  runs  to  Bald  Mountain,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  300 
inches.  From  Columbia  a  branch  takes  up  the  second  headwater  from 
that  district,  carrying  it  to  Jamestown,  Montezuma,  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  same  is  done  at  Soulsbyville,  where  a  branch  takes 
the  second  headwater  from  the  mills,  runs  to  the  lower  Phcenix  reser- 
voir and  connects  with  the  ditch  that  supplies  Sonora.  From  Dead 
Horse  Mine  the  second  headwater  is  carried  in  a  branch  extending 
towards  Algerine. 

There  is  one  large  tunnel  on  the  line  which  runs  from  the  south 
fork  to  the  main  Stanislaus  River.  It  is  considerably  over  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  cost  of  cutting  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  pipe  was  necessary  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  line,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  7  miles. 
In  addition  to  the  main  canals  described  there  are  many  miles  of  dis- 
tributing canals  and  ditches. 

Iheiqitibg  Workb  in  Tuolumbb  Couhty. 


Name. 

M»,, 

AsseSEed 
Value. 

85 
13 

35 

137 

195,035 

Fruit  raising,  to  which  the  soil  is  admirahlj' 
growing  interests  of  the  county.     Semi-tropical  I 


1  IS  aamirauij'  auaptea,  is  one  of  the 
Semi-tropical  fruits  of  every  variety, 
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„H  vines  are  cultivated,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  highly  flavored 
?°it  The  almond  and  walnut  are  luite  extensively  cultivated,  and 
5h  encouraging  results.  Among  the  vines  the  Musca  ,  or  ra.sm  grape 
;  Smtog  into  ffvor  with  our  viticulturists.  They  yield  largely,  and 
fhrtTOit  is  of  an  extraordinary  size.  This  branch  of  industry,  the 
Siring  of  f'uit,  will  at  no  distant  day  stand  first  of  the  productions  of 
Sesofl  Tberi  is  a  diversified  system  of  farming  earned  on,  which 
n  ewry  particular,  proves  profitable.  There  being  but  a  small  part  of 
the "able  lands  inder  cultivation,  the  farm  products  are  therefore 
^niial  only  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  ,  .     ,,.        , 

"Tar  out^around  the  town  of  Sonora,  over  the  hilltops  and  m  the  val- 
leys stretch  the  orchards  i!  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums  apples 
Sries,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Peach  trees  are  cultivated  more 
ton  other  kinds,  and  they  produce  as  finedavored  and  large  peaches  as 
,.aii  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  State. 

The  vineyards  are  important  in  horticultural  interests.  The  grapes 
.re  unexcelled  when  of  the  best  variety;  large  quantities  are  shipped, 
St™  poorer  kinds  are  made  into  wins.  The  situatmn  of  the  town 
is  especially  adapted  to  vineyards,  since  in  some  parts  there  are 
flHvantaees  of  water  and  sunny  slopes  unsurpassed. 

Citrus  ta"»  «'«  ~'  °n""i"»'J  """y  e™"  «'"'•  ""'°"?''  "T"' 
trees  fioufish,  bearing  at  the  age  of  five  to  eight  years,  and  produce 
"ithShly  flavored  fruit.  B  is  thought  that  oranges  might  te  quite 
SSrively  and  profitably  raised  by  those  who  have  gardens  m  favored 
uositions,  sheltered  from  the  frosts  and  winds. 

'  A  mond  tree,  thrive  and  produce  a  good  crop  of  nuts.  In  the  ear  y 
snrini  from  hundreds  of  gardens  in  the  vicinity  glow  the  snowy  almond 
E,*shXI»g  their  groaf  number  and  frnitfulness.     Walnuts  are  also 

'Tround  Jamestown  the  fruits  chiefly  grown  are  grapes  and  peaches, 
■ttey  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  fai  ,  and  attain  great  ff'^'^^^J;^ 
table  grapes  the  Sweetwater,  Black  Ferrara,  » hits  Muscat,  Flame 
Tokay  Black  Hamburg,  and  Black  Prince  do  well.  All  kinds  of  apples 
grow  well  in  this  district,  and  their  flavor  and  appearance  "»  «!"?1  ^ 
those  of  any  part  of  the  State,  excepting  some  gjown  at  »"=1> Jiigher 
altitudes,  sich  as  the  mountains  above  Sonora,  but  the  crop  is  more 
sure  here  than  in  that  locality.  No  part  of  the  world  is  better  .dapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  than  thk.  ,T1>V»  I'M  b?""  P"™"'™' 
and  again.  All  kinds  do  well,  from  the  Early  May  to  the  W"'  k""™ 
variety  Pears  do  equally  well  with  the  apple  and  peach.  AU  varieties 
of  cherries  do  remarkably  well.  The  plum  doe,  well  and  is  a  ver^  sure 
crop:  scarcely  any  disease  ever  attacks  this  tree,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  prune.  This  district  appears  to  be  the  natural  home  of  the  fig. 
All  known  varieties  do  well,  and  there  are  trees  the  bcrfies  of  which  ale 
U  feet  in  circumference.  ,    ,  .     r    -^        _■  T1.0 

Tuolumne  County  is  not  very  largely  devoted  to  fruit  growing  The 
principal  sections  in  which  fruit  is  raised  are  Sonora,  Columbia,  luttle- 
town,  and  Jamestown,  and  the  varieties,  in  order  of  preference,  are. 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  T'l  '  ■  ^'Vt'.i  ,?,: 
almonds,  with  some  persimmons,  oranges,  and  cherries.  Tt»»8 J"' 
usually  disposed  of  green;  a  small  amount  is  dried,  very  little  being 
canned,  the  little  that  is  being  put  up  for  domestic  use.  But  little 
fruit  is  exported  from  this  county,  that  which  finds  its  nay  into  the 
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outside  world  being  generally  dried.  Some  small  amount  of  green  fruit 
of  extra  fine  quality  is  shipped  out  of  the  mountaina  to  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  largest  orchards  in  this  county  is  that  of  McComber  Bros;, 
who  have  some  50  acres  in  fruit,  principally  apples,  at  Sonora.  In 
connection  with  their  orchard  these  gentlemen  have  a  large  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  vinegar,  in  the  making  of  which 
they  consume  the  entire  output  of  their  own  orchard  and  purchase  large 
quantities  from  the  local  growers.  The  products  of  their  establishment 
find  a  ready  sale  among  the  miners  of  Tuolumne  County,  and  also  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Apples  were  sold  in  Sonora  last  season  at 
from  $10  to  $20  per  ton;  for  loose  fruit,  2  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Green 
apples  delivered  at  McComber's  Cider  and  Vinegar  Works  during  the 
present  season  were  purchased  at  from  $J0  to  $20  per  ton,  accordmg  to 
quality.  ^ 

The  diiference  in  elevation  in  the  various  parts  of  Tuolumne  County 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  varieties  of  fruit  which  are  grown  there, 
and  affords  a  wide  range  in  those  varieties,  from  the  fig,  the  olive,  and 
in  some  cases  the  orange,  which  are  found  in  the  lower  levels,  to  the 
apple,  which  attains  perfection  in  the  higher  levels. 

Some  of  the  orchards  in  this  county  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  gold 
excitement,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  the  history  of  the  county. 
That  of  McComber  Bros,  was  planted  by  the  present  owners  in  1852. 
Jarvis  Corveron  planted  an  orchard  in  1852,  Mr.  Haslan  set  an  orchard 
n  1854,  and  the  Comstock  orchard  was  planted  in  1855.  Most  of  these 
are  still  in  existence  and  bearing.  The  trees  planted  by  McComber  Eros, 
were  imported  from  Oregon,  and  cost  them  $2  50  each. 
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AcaEAGK   AND   VaBIKTY   OF    PBUI 

-S  IS   TOOLUMNB  Co 

NTY, 

Aciea  in  Trees, 

.ari^ty. 

Be^xln,, 

Bearing. 

Total. 

im 

200 
20 
25 

68 

3 

2 

1 
1 
10 
2 
2 
2 

5 

27 

18 

2 
97 

5 
2 
2 
5 

13 

50 
25 

5 

90 

s 

3 
58 
3 

1 
3 

25 

l^uK!::::::::::::::::::::::::"":::::--- 

10 

519 

136 

655 

31 

VBNTUEA.  COUNTT. 
„.  the  Booth  hy  the  Paafic  Oce.n      I'  »»»  »°  ''/^ji,,  ;„  no»nt>m  »d 

walls  are  inouiitainB  rising  like  citadels  in  »"  J'"?'™™™",  "j  This 
Si-teiftS^atr^-eS^gllS^-^ 

rStjs  &T„o%i'';,  rs- d5;\S'jro7  pVe  .ho  ,111 

engage  in  the  '"""8  f  "''"V'^Slo  feet  un  on  the  northern  elope  of 

and  clumps  of  rhododendi-ons;  the  Las  "'?'' 7, "  '  °  v  side  of  the 
ajt^XSttL'-l^fSinr^^-^t 

-SeXnrca'K""w\fcr^»trr 

thl^tStngth  of  the  count,  f-^X'TllTn.*?.?' the'  iJ£ 
b,  several  tributaries  which  rue  m  the  ?»';™'""  °™  j  pj^  the 
B„bar.  line,  chief  of  which  are  the  S«"»»/»°lj;J=g?;,\"J  ™n  the 
latter  having  its  rise  in  Kern  County.    The  Centura  »•"«  ™  „„„,, 

-:^£-stvS;fs^roSrr|cSdMin 

Southern  California,  as  nearly  ever,  valuable  farm  in  the  county 
he  reached  with  flowing  water.  j  j^    ti- 

The  climate  of  Ventura  County  is  adapted  *»  «  f /''"Tnearl  V  all 
cultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county  nearly 
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varietiea  of  fruit,  except  those  of  the  tropics,  can  be  produced.  Near 
the  coast  the  mercury  seldom  falls  below  34°,  or  rises  above  83°.  In 
the  valleys  farther  back  from  the  ocean  the  weather  grows  hotter  in  the 
summer  and  cooler  in  the  winter,  the  mercury  sometimes  reaching  the 
freezing  point  in  January  and  February,  and  leaving  100°  behind  in 
July  and  August.  In  the  mountains  snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  winter 
months,  but  never  visits  the  valleys. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally  a  rich,  inexhaustible  loam,  vary- 
ing from  10  to  150  feet  in  depth,  and  yielding  enormous  returns  for  the 
labor  expended  upon  it.  On  the  Simi  rancho  a  variety  of  soil  is  found, 
which,  from  results  obtained,  seems  equally  well  adapted  to  decidu- 
ous fruits,  grapes,  and  the  stoaller  fruits  and  berries.  Surface  water  is 
found  there  at  varying  depths  from  14  to  28  feet,  while  artesian  water  is 
obtained  at  70  to  90  feet.  At  Bardsdale  is  found  a  sandy  loam  product- 
ively strong,  working  easily,  and  suited  to  all  the  fruits  the  climate  will 
permit.  The  fruits  that  have  been  fully  tried  and  proved  a  success  are 
lemons,  oranges,  prunes,  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  figs,  walnuts,  and 
raisins,  with  a  tendency  to  make  a  specialty  of  lemons. 

At  Fillmore  City  the  soil  is  an  alluvium,  deep,  rich,  the  wash  of  the 
suri'ounding  hills,  and  apparently  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  citrus 
fruits. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  of  Ventura  County  is  not  irri- 
gated, but  should  it  ever  be  considered  necessary  there  is  within  her 
borders  ample  water  for  irrigating  the  whole  extent  of  her  cultivable 
land.  The  numerous  rivera  and  creeks  which  have  their  source  in  her 
mountain  ranges,  or  find  their  way  into  her  borders,  give  ample  assur- 
ance of  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes.  Among  the 
principal  streams,  the  waters  of  which  are  or  can  be  diverted  for  irri- 
gating purposes,  are  the  Santa  Clara,  Ventura,  Santa  Paula,  Sespe,  Piru, 
and  the  Las  Posas  Rivers,  all  having  their  source  in  the  mountains  from 
springs  of  pure,  clear  water;  there  are  also  a  number  of  artesian  wells 
in  the  county.  The  town  of  Ventura  receives  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  Ventura  River. 
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As  has  been  seen,  Ventura  County,  with  its  varied  climatic  and  topo- 
graphical features,  its  soil,  and  abundant  water,  presents  opportunities 
for  a  wide  range  of  horticultural  pursuits,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit  are  found  growing  in  some  portion  of  the 
county.  While  Ventura  is  behind  many  of  her  sister  counties  in  her 
output  of  fruit,  it  has  been  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and 
want  of  capital,  rather  than  inaptitude  for  the  business.  Among  other 
fruits  we  find  there  nuts  and  berries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  nectarines,  almonds,  loquats,  grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
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Ic  nuts  being  taken  ftp^'feHr^uld  noHake  $M0  Jch.    An 

s^;r-^£^«^s^t5s^r^ 

iirth?<tT,T.oSnr™M»ie,  a  .ubdivision  of  *«  ^espe  raneh 

'"te,  a  young  orange  giove  there  only  two  ye.,,  f  .*''''•«' ■" 

e^rro^trte-Srof'tUtnT^^^^^^^^ 

'"ff  p1«  ra'p^oS'n'ftait  Beetion,  and  Pirn  City  ha,  taken  rapid 

fruit  orchard,  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  are  to  be  found  near  by      A  grert 

sSfdStirKrfrkq'^r^^^^^^^^^ 
"°^:iT:ston:i^;  tt;:n^,iy  adapted  toon,e,,  a.  i. 

demtSed  by  the  grove 'of  Mr.^Jarold,  ■'"^J'y-^^'tj^Zl.X 
Srtl^^rT ^  S^Stf-frr'^rr'^St/r^r .r^ 
doing  well  in  the  canons. 
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In  the  Ojai  Valley  some  excellent  reeults  have  followed  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees,  and  excellent  peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  pears,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits  are  produced  there;  .while  in  the  upper  Oaji  citrus  fruits  do 
well,  and  the  olive  seems  to  find  its  home  there.  The  latter  promises 
to  become  an  important  industry  in  time,  as  many  hundreds  of  acres 
have  already  been  planted  to  the  oHve  in  the  Ojai  Valley. 

The  chief  fruit-producing  sections  of  Ventura  are,  as  mentioned 
above,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Ojai  Valley,  and  Las  Posas.  The  principal 
fruits  grown  there  are  the  walnut  and  apricot,  and  for  these  Ventura 
County  seems  especially  suited.  Following  these  are  prunes,  peaches, 
and  citrus  fruits.  Small  fruits  do  well,  but  are  not  grown  to  any  great 
extent. 

A  very  large  area  of  new  fruit  trees  has  been  planted  in  Ventura  this 
year.     A  careful  estimate  places  it  at  30  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  crop  of  the  present  season  is  very  good,  Ventura  County  having 
suSered  but  little  from  the  late  season.  Apricots  were  full  and  walnuts 
more  than  average,  while  other  fruits  made  at  least  an  average  crop. 
Prices  this  season  ruled  high,  apricots  selling  at  $18  to  $25  per  ton. 
The  principal  markets  tor  fruit  from  this  county  are  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  East,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  output  is  marketed 
dried  or  canned. 

At  Santa  Paula,  N.  W.  Blanchard  has  one  of  the  finest  lemon  orchards  in 
the  State,  and  this  fruit  does  well  there  and  returns  large  profits  to  the 
grower.  There  are  also  some  extensive  olive  orchards,  which  do  equally 
well  with  the  leuion. 
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YOLO  COtJKTY. 

Yolo  County  lies  almost  within  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
on  the  west  of  the  Sacramento  River,  which  bounds  its  eastern  border. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Colusa,  on  the  west  by  Lake  and  Napa, 
and  on  the  south  by  Solano  County.  It  has  an  area  of  1,018  square 
miles,  or  650,000  acres. 

The  greater  portion  of  its  area  is  a  level  surface,  but  toward  the  west 
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precipitous  o.Son.,  oarrymg  '1»"°  ^°'"Xi  J^  the' vTlley  at  Capay  and 

clay  and  Band.    At  Capay,  where  Caf'Creet  enters  J,^^^ 

distance  east  o!  Capay  the  <='««3f  &';.„„  Bridse,  the  stream  is 
feet  high,  »hile  lower  Jo™,  towanis  M^'i'^'J^'l  ;^„„  rf  these 
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two  and  a  halt  times  that  »' 'J""™';!;  ji„,  „,  the  Sacramento 

In  climate  Yolo  varies  little  &»"",  f  f " JY,  Z  °s„al  hot  weather, 
Valley.  During  the  summer  "■O"*''  '^Z"  '"  *7„°er  Frost,  some- 
the  mercury  frequently  reaching  the  lO)  ""/"J^'X  severe,  and  the 
time,  occur  in  the  early  wmter  months,  but  are  "rely  .  ^^^ 

damage  done  by  them  is  not  ™»""?.STf'-|„?°  ^  and  spring.    The 

S%— Siirthfsrr^e^^T^^^^^ 

absence  of   dews,  so  that  these  •"»»«  "°"™  "/,  SrieMlind  evap- 
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The 

monthly  rainfall  fo 

nineteen 

years,  from  1873  to  1891,  inclusive 

at  Woodland,  is  given  in  the  appended  table: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  rainfall  is  about  17i  inches  per  year; 
rather  above  the  general  average  for  the  State. 

The  soil  of  Yolo  County  is  generally  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  in  many 
places  25  feet  in  depth.  The  surface  soil  throughout  ie  principally  a 
clayey  loam,  varying  in  places  to  sand  or  adobe,  accordingly  as  the 
streams,  which  have  influenced  its  quality,  have  home  an  excess  of 
either  sandy  or  alluvial  material  from  the  neighboring  mountains. 
Close  to  the  western  foothills  the  soil  becomes  frequently  of  a  more 
gravelly  nature,  while  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  throughout 
the  "tule"  lands,  which  form  the  approach  to  the  Sacramento  River, 
the  Boil  is  more  clayey,  and  usually  gives  place  to  "adobe." 
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presentcondition  it  will  P'-«'**^^y  "°*  ^  Utigation  iu  defense  of  the 
Its  original  cost  was  $10,000,  but  protra^iea  ""S'^''    .      ^^     ^, 
waterSght  ha.  swelled  *= -'^^-l^'tsoSrao™,  "^ 
Sa'to''.^^'irTh,'r„'^SSch,.'a'nd  distributing  ditches  ^e 
rrfheirrjgat^sbyw,^^^^^^^^ 

Sett'KlSstpri^ing^^^^^ 

m  which  they  are  interested     These  ^'^'="''  y^j,  ^^J,  j,  ;„„,erted 

10  to  40  cubic  feet  per  second.     The  dam  by  wmcu 

into  the  canal  is  a  temporary  structure,  "'/'"'"'^^"ter^  recedes  the 
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and  over  $7,000  in  1877,  and  as  the  expenses  are  light,  consisting  only 
of  the  yearly  renewal  of  the  dam,  and  the  salary  of  a  zanjero  during 
the  irrigating  seaeon,  the  property  is  a  valuable  one.  The  yearly  cost 
of  renewing  the  dam  is  from  $500  to  $2,500,  the  greater  cost  occurring 
when  the  work  is  done  in  the  spring  monthB  before  the  water  has  sub- 
sided. With  a  permanent  dam,  and  the  assurance  of  a  constant  snpply 
of  water  when  needed,  the  area  irrigated  would  be  mnch  greater,  as 
alfalfa  is  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  water  is  in  general 
demand.  So  great  is  the  demand,  in  I'act,  that  the  irrigators,  it  is 
reported,  frequently  volunteer  to  replace  the  dam  in  the  spring  when 
they  most  require  water,  at  their  own  expense;  hot  the  owner  prefers  to 
manage  it  in  his  own  way  and  takes  his  own  time." 
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Moore'a  irrigating  ditches  ..  . 
Clear  Lake  irrigating  ditches 

Caoay  irrigating  diwlies 

Adams  irrigating  ditches 

Totals 


Yolo  holds  an  enviable  position  among  the  horticultural  counties  of 
the  State,  for  while  she  has  as  yet  no  great  extent  of  land  devoted  to 
any  one  fruit,  sufficient  has  been  done  to  prove  that  in  soil,  climate,  and 
topographical  conditions  she  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  large 
range  of  varieties,  and  will  in  time  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leading 
horticultural  counties  of  Central  California.  The  output  of  fruit  grows 
larger  every  year,  and  the  area  devoted  to  orchards  and  vineyards 
receives  constant  accessions.  Enormous  quantities  of  fruit  are  shipped 
annually  through  the  Buckeye  Grangers  Warehouse  Association;  over 
3,000,000  pounds,  or  141  carloads,  of  various  deciduous  fruits  were 
shipped  through  that  association  in  the  year  1891. 

The  apricot  thrives  well  there,  especially  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  reaches 
perfection  along  the  river  hanks  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range. 
The  peach  is  a  standard  fruit,  and  it  reaches  a  perfection  attained  in  few 
other  localities,  the  fruit  being  large,  luscious,  and  finely  flavored. 
Prunes  are  extensively  planted  and  do  well.  The  pear,  especially  the 
Bartlett,  is  very  widely  grown  and  generally  does  well.  Figs  grow  luxu- 
riantly, bear  in  every  part  of  the  valleys  and  foothills,  and  thrive  mth 
the  least  possible  attention.  Several  thousand  acres  of  land  are  planted 
to  vines  of  different  varieties,  raisin,  wine,  and  table  grapes  being  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities.  Yolo  was  the  pioneer  of  the  raisin  industry 
in  California.  Her  most  extensive  raisin  vineyards  are  located  near 
Woodland,  but  the  first  experiments  were  made  near  Winters  in  1869, 
on  240  acres.  Other  fields  were  planted  until  the  owner,  R.  B.  Blowers, 
now  has  1,200  acres  in  vines.  In  the  Capay  Valley  very  extensive 
planting  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  or  two,  especially  by  the  West- 
ern Cooperative  Colonization  and  Improvement  Company, 

The  fruits  set  out  are  mostly  of  the  standard  varieties — peaches, 
apricots,  Bartlett  pears,  prunes,  figs,  raisin  grapes,  etc.,  while  along  both 
sides  of  the  avenues  throughout  the  tract  walnuts  will  throw  their 
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S  March  24,  1892,  'Ij?,  •'""W,^'^::  Ce  ten  p&  to  tree.  On 
Of  thl.  amount  more  'h/» '•™,''S,"menl,  136,000  trees  had  been 
He  Ist  of  January,  by  »"'»«' f°f™  jh„„ai„ds  of  tree,  planted  on 
planted.    Th.s  doe.  not  include  m,^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

^r„y,'i?"''e\tectrth''.r:00  ."t  of  orchard  will  come  into  bearing 
this  season.  „i,i^ii  are  ehieflv  devoted  to  fruit  are 

The  section,  of  Yolo  «"""'? /^"^  °Si„7it  Sac-'"™*"  E""/"" 
Putah  Oreeli,  and  ""e  """''J.  Ji'Se  con„ty,  and  the  favorite  fruits 
Davisville  to  the  »»'  fern  put^f  the  connty^^^  ,      ^^^^es.  and 

are  grapes,  apncots,  P™°«'j, ''"Xets  for  Yolo's  priducta  are  found  m 
the  .mall  fruit,  m  order,     ^he  market.  Mr  r^P  canneries,  San 

Sacramento,  and  in  the  Sacraioento  anu   »a  ,  .^  .^^ 

Irancisco  and  the  Ea.t  A  |  eat  dea  ^  ft«^f™f„  ^„„  ™f  a) ,.  4O 
green  condition  to  the  East.    >»•«?"  "r^",,/  ,„d  wrapped,  in  40-pound 

rn'eS?irpa^dt^^:n'CC^Sfou?p?tSe'^lS''on8.1in 
Davisville  and  vicinity  was:  250,000 pound.. 

Raisins ::;:_"_"."."---."---- 'ism^^iet 

Ahnonds __ ^fimsanks 

?;^f^r :::::":::-::::---"-- ::::S^^t 

p^    --:"'."--'- ::"".::".'-"------- Aooo  boxes. 

Plimis  and  peaches  - 

tive  table: 


The  yield  of  fruit  ''^^JS'lr^;-:^'^.^.^^^^^?^^"^ 
^^^lX.S:%Z  pY.™,7unL,  and  almonds  are  reported  as 
average.  .  ,  ,     j  j^^s  been  set  to  fruit  in  this 

couV;Y«r;lrp'rrsefs.n:»^";iin.  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 
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TUBA  COUNTY. 

Yuba  County  derives  its  name  from  the  Yuba  River,  which  flows 
along  its  southern  border,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Butte  County, 
south  by  Placer,  east  hy  Nevada  and  Sierra,  and  west  by  Sutter  County. 
Its  average  length  in  a  northeasterly  direction  is  60  miles,  and  in 
breadth  varying  from  7  to  30  milee,  giving  it  a  superficial  area  of  617 
square  miles,  or  440,000  acres.  Yuba  County  very  much  resembles 
Sutter  County.  They  are  neighboring  counties,  and  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  one,  with  a  single  great  exception,  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  other.  The  exception  is  that  while  Sutter  is  entirely  in  the 
plains,  Yuba  runs  up  into  the  Sierra,  a  fact  which  alters  completely 
Yuba's  place  in  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Yuba  County  occupies  a  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. That  part  embraced  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Yuba  and  Bear  with  the  Feather  River,  is  level  and  well  supplied  with 
small  streams.  The  foothill  region,  which  reaches  from  the  valley  east- 
ward, is  at  first  rolling,  but  becomes  hilly,  brushy,  and  rocky  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  are  approached.  The  northeastern  portion  is 
rugged  and  broken.  The  land  is  divided  about  as  follows,  between  val- 
ley, foothill,  and  mountain:  The  area  of  the  county  is  440,000  acres- 
valley  land,  105,000  acres;  foothill  land,  136,000 acres;  mountain,  199,000. 

In  the  valley  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  very  distinctly  marked,  the 
fog  seldom  appearing.  The  temperature  during  the  day  is  usually  high, 
but  is  cooled  by  the  strong  winds  which  constantly  blow  through  the 
valley  from  the  ocean  on  the  south,  and  from  the  north  by  the  cool  air 
oozing  down  from  the  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Siskiyou 
and  Shasta.  In  summer  there  are  a  few  warm  days,  but  the  evenings 
and  mornings  are  invariably  cool.  The  seasons  also  touch  extremes 
which  the  coast  belts  never  experience,  the  winter  being  4'^  colder  and 
the  summer  from  16°  to  20°  warmer.  The  thermometer  during  summer 
ranges  from  76°  to  90°,  and  in  some  instances  reaches  as  high  as  100°  or 
over;  but  so  dry  is  the  heat  that  a  long  and  hard  da^'s  work  may  be 
done  in  the  open  air  without  the  laborer  feeling  any  inconvenience  or 
exhaustion. 
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etamoter,  entirely  *'»  !"»J*Xt  targrowinjand'^ot  late  year, 
re?.%"?W^'rS';dT"d;Sr^f\he'hoi;c»lJklindus«...he«. 

,he  growing  «f  grain.  *»Xr.  bUt  »?  rFeX  live.'n  Y»ba 
have  mall  orchards.  0°  X«  ?  ?  holtom  land,  tliere  are  now  several 
County,  where  there  is  »"* /'"'^  '""""S  „  „,  to  he  found  in 
Ige  orchards  and  vrnJ^yardBW^^^^^^^^ 

California.  In  this  ''■?;?''?"»,%  '^  ■„  divided  into  three  general 
fmit  the  pa«t  spring.  The  soil  ot  '"e  couniy  is  f„thill  land  is  pecul- 
clLe.-?oothills,  plains,  a»d.river  bottom.     The  {•"'biU  la        ^P^^.^^ 

i„ly  adapted  to  growing  f'»■'•^.'JP  ^^  ^ers  as  almost  valueless, 
l.„dsof  this  county  were  regarded  by  the  M^^^^^^^^       ^^^^  .^  ^^.„i„i„^ 

but  the  success  «>  ,""■'  S"""?,?'  j"  d,,„e  for  long  shipment,  gave 
counties,  and  the  ^iapt.bility  »f  *•>«  ?'X«°'he?d  at  $100  per  acre, 
immediate  value  to  them,  and  to-day  1"™  are  neia  a.  ♦  P 
L"d  upwards,  which  twenty  ^'^n^  Te  devoted  prinoJpaS;  to'  cereals, 
than$l.  The  lands  on  the  Pl''™"!^.!"^  during  the  past  twenty 
and  there  has  b«.n  no  failure  f  «"?  ™ 'X^Ji^h  without  irrigation; 
years.     On  this  '?»/ 'fd^lXte  irriga  Ta^^^  will  he,  by  means 

however,  the  land  could  eas   y  »  "''S™  course  of  constmction.    The 

uliivaK  great  advantage,  either  in  gram  or  f„it.  ^^^^ 

There  is  a  lavish  water  '^^^^^'.^S^^^'^i,  p.,»„g  through 

rivers— the  Feather,  luba,  ana  ueai     "".,       ,^        Yubawasineariy 

this  county;  «ach  of  these  has  numerous  tnbutane^-^^^^^  / 

a^^Sr■TI^:fnet^r  extended  m„ 
KsVa-vfs'u&t  S;°.:itrto  ^y  wft^lough  to  irrigate  .11  the 
arable  Und  of  Yuba  County.  enterprise  in  the  county  has 

Among  the  most  ™Pf«"°V'"«'Xiw  JS^^       District,  under 
been  the  organization  of  the  Browns  Valley  Irrgato  ^^^ 

the  Wright  Act.  This  distnc'.'a"  "ri""™  in  uc„„e^^^^  ^^^^^ 
emprise's  44,000  «"»  "/, ^ij  vSys  uX  which V'-""'''  tropical 
ing  of  sunny  slopes  J-""?''?  ™3  aSduou.  fruits,  berries  of  every 
'S"S:::'L«:Z°lSXl^^%^-'^-''  «>•  ^'-giving  water  IS 
applied-  ,     Vnhit  River  which  forms  the  southern 

.      b^l2S!^iSS:i:t«S.™si.nor.e.^n^^ 
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advantage.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  district  is  $110,000,  or 
!f2  50  per  acre.  The  water  supply  is  more  than  bountiful,  as  at  the 
lowest  Btage  of  the  North  Yuba  River  at  least  25,000  miner's  inches  run 
by  after  the  headgates  of  the  district  are  full. 

The  district  has  been  actively  at  work  pushing  its  elaborate  systeni 
of  irrigation  works.  In  1890  the  district  purchased  22  miles  of  dis- 
tributing ditches  from  the  South  Feather  Water  and  Union  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  built  IS  miles  of  main  canal,  consisting  of  excavating  and 
rock-wall  work,  and  1  mile  of  fluming,  besides  a  suspension  bridge  110 
feet  high  across  a  gorge  in  Dry  Creek,  over  which  a  large  pipe  extending 
1,600  feet  was  also  constructed,  carrying  the  water  up  on  to  the  grade 
with  the  main  distributing  canal,  and  constructed  a  heavy  headdam  25 
feet  high  and  140  feet  long,  with  a  40-foot  base,  across  the  North  Yuba 
River.  The  dam  was  constructed  of  peeled  logs,  notched  and  drift-bolted 
into  each  other,  and  all  securely  bolted,  with  bolts  soldered  deep  into  the 
solid  rock  sides  and  bottom  of  the  river  at  every  available  point,  with 
all  cribs  filled  in  with  heavy  rock  blasted  from  the  mountain.  The  dam 
is  to  have  elaborately  constructed  gates  to  let  the  water  into  the  flumeSf 
which  are  7  feet  above  the  high-water  mark. 

There  are  few  places  in  Yuba  County  where  fruit  may  not  be  profitably 
raised.  Every  kind  of  fruit  does  well  there;  all  the  small  fruits  are  very 
productive  and  well  repay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  valleys 
and  foothills  grapevines  flourish  to  perfection.  Citrus  fruits  do  well 
in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  olive  does  well  in  most  parts.  Fig 
trees  of  a  mammoth  size  grow  there.  In  commenting  upon  the  advance 
made,  by  Yuba  County  in  horticulture,  the  Marysville  "Democrat" 
says; 

"  Thirty  years  a^o  few  orange  trees  had  been  planted  in  this  vicinity, 
and  they  were  put  in  the  ground  as  experiments  and  for  shade  trees. 
Each  year  demonstrated  that  this  was  the  home  of  the  orange  as  well 
as  the  fig  and  other  tropical  fruits,  and  when  the  trees  began  to  bear, 
and  the  beautiful  golden  fruit  ripened,  the  sight  was  so  pleasing  that 
many  citizens  who  had  not  yet  put  in  any  commenced  to  plant  the 
orange  tree,  and  in  ten  years  they  were  to  be  found  in  more  than  one 
hundred  different  places  in  this  city.  Gradually,  year  after  year,  the 
planting  continued,  and  not  only  the  orange,  but  the  lemon,  lime, 
pomelo,  loquat,  persimmon,  olive,  and  many  others,  until  1887,  when  an 
inventory  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Citrus  Committee,  by  E.  E. 
Meek,  who  went  from  place  to  place  and  made  an  actual  count  of  all 
varieties  and  kinds  then  growing,  and  with  the  following  result:  He 
ascertained  that  there  were  then  186  residences  where  bearing  orange 
trees  were  growing,  ranging  in  number  from  4  to  100  each,  in  all  1,881 
trees.  There  were  also  76  of  them  who  had  bearing  lemon  trees,  in  all 
219.  Seven  who  had  limes,  6  who  had  citron,  28  who  had  pomegranates, 
32  who  had  persimmons,  8  who  had  olives,  and  34  who  had  ioquat  trees, 
making  a  total  of  bearing  trees  of  all  kinds  named  of  2,818.  There 
were  also  of  young  trees  not  yet  bearing  fruit,  36,820  oranges,  4,634 
lemons,  420  limes,  68  citron,  361  persimmons,  21 6  olives,  and  186  Ioquat 
trees,  making  a  total  of  growing  trees  of  these  varieties  of  45,423.  There 
were,  also  large  numbers  of  almonds,  English  walnuts,  chestnut,  and  other 
nut-bearing  trees. 

"In  a  further  investigation  by  the  committee,  extending  outside  of 
the  city,  they  found  over  300  bearing  orange  trees,  and  about  9,000  bear- 
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■„„  almond  trees.  From  these  trees  the  committee  had  gathered  and 
StTthe  citrus  fair,  held  in  Sacramento  that^  wmter,  over  5  0TO 
nounds  of  frait,  and  this  county  was  awarded  premiums  mcludmg  Mrs 
Si  icarr,  who  received  a  magnificent  P^emium-offered  by  the  Southern 
Lific  Railroad  Company  for  the  best  individual  exhibit.  Ihe  fruit 
Etme  from  the  foothills  at  Browns  Valley,  Smartsville,  and  other 
Sir  was  of  the  finest  quality  and  free  from  scale  or  disease,  and 
£  SnLled  to  be  colored  better,  and  in  general  more  perfect  than 
!,?ch  of  that  grown  in  the  valley.  Since  that  time  the  business  of 
SSe  growing  has  advanced  rapidly,  and  now  there  is  to  be  found 
Stilsof  that  beautiful  fruit  for  sale  by  many  of  the  grower  m 
?his  citv  and  vicinity,  and  at  the  close  of  the  late  citrus  fair  a  car- 

oSorL^e  was  sent 'to  an  Eastern  market.  Smartsville  had  nearly 
enough  to  fill  a  car.     A  few  years  ago  the  whole  business  was  one  of 

pSi-e  and  not  profit,  but  now  it  is  a  remunerative,  and  at  the  same 

^^^^TL'^geTry  W  mining  has  induced  many  to  turn  their 
attention  to  fruit  growing,  particularly  in  the  way  of  orange  culture, 
Id  thesroves  at  Imarteville,  Colmena,  and  Marysville  are  indicative 
of  Set  that  Yuba  County  can  successfully  compete  with  her  southern 

''white  the  many  old  and  vigorous  orange  trees  in  the  Marysville  di  e- 
triS  a  e  the  best  of  evidence  of  the  existence  of  favorable  conditions 
for  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits,  the  planting  of  orange  orchards,  as  a 
business  began  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  attention  of  the  people  had 
previous  Y  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of  grain 
Sded/uous  fruits.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  lirst  citrus  fair  a 
Sacramento  in  January,  1886,  popular  interest  in  orange  growing  was 
aSS  in  Northern  California,  and  this  interest  has  since  increased 
fmm  year  to  year.  Within  the  past  three  years  several  thousand  acres 
north  of  Sacramento  have  been  planted  with  orange  trees,  and  the  orange 
Sunting  during  the  present  season  bids  fair  to  be  very  extensive.  One 
of  the  ifrgest  orange  orchards  in  the  State,  covering  100  acres  of  ground, 
was  set  out  two  years  ago  at  Colmena,  m  the  open  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. 6  miles  south  of  Marysville,  and  the  trees  have  made  an  excel- 
lent growth  since  that  time,  with  no  injury  from  frost. 

The  Marysville  cannery,  located  on  the  corner  of  E  and  Tenth  Streets, 
is  one  of  the  flourishing  institutions  of  Marysville.  During  the  season 
the  cannery  employs  some  450  hands,  and  pays  out  annually  an  average 
of  $50,000  for  wages.  The  plant,  although  the  buildings  are  not  of  an 
imposing  style  of  architecture,  now  covers,  including  the  drying  houses 
and  tracks,  about  5  acres  of  ground^  issR  >,v  Mr  R  W  Skin- 

The  Marysville  cannery  was  established  in  1888  by  Mr.  K.  \V.  SKin 
ner,a  ma/ possessed  of 'considerable  skiU  and  wide  experience  in  toe 
handling  of  d^oice  fruits  and  in  the  management  of  extensive  business 
■  affairs.  The  high  standard  adopted  byMr.Skinner  intheselect^n  and 
preparation  of  the  apricots,  plums,  peaches  and  Bartlett  P?f  ^«- ^'^^.''^f;^^ 
the  popular  brands,  and  of  the  various  o^.h^"!  ^^^^^^  ""^f^"^*'' ^.^S^J^^^^^ 
and  berries  grown  in  Northern  California,  has  won  for  the  Marysville 
cannery  the  highest  praise  throughout  the  United  States.  . 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Marysville  to  the  mdustry 
built  up  by  Mr.  Skinner  and  assoeiatee,  the  appended  statistics  will  t>e 
of  value:  "'"^  ' 
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During  the  season  of  1891  about  350  cars  of  all'  binds  of  fruits  were 
received  and  unloaded  at  the  Marysville  cannery.  This,  together  with  that 
brought  by  team,  was  packed  into  a  million  quart  cans,  weighing  about 
2,000  tons.  To  fill  the  interstices  in  this  million  cans  150,000  gallons 
of  syrup  were  used,  to  make  which  about  9  carloads  of  sugar  were  bought. 
It  took  12  tons  of  solder  and  2,000  gallons  of  gasoline  to  seal  the  cans. 

From  these  general  statistics  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  labor  required  to  pack,  cook,  test,  pile,  and  label  the  product 
of  the  Marysville  cannery.  In  the  warehouse  one  walks  through  lanes 
and  tunnels  which  open  through  the  large  piles,  towering  to  the  roof,  of 
cases  and  cans  awaiting  shipment.  The  business  of  the  cannery  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  season  of  1891  will  show  a  quarter  larger 
pack  than  1890. 

As  the  young  orchards  come  into  bearing  the  capacity  of  the  can- 
nery is  enlarged,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  fruit  culture.  In 
the  yards,  where  drying  is  done,  90  tons  of  apricots  and  150  tons  of 
peaches  were  prepared  for  market. 

One  of  the  prcKlucts  of  the  Marysville  cannery,  which  other  similar 
concerns  have  not  produced  as  yet,  is  vinegar.  In  the  dry  yards  a 
series  of  vats  and  presses  are  arranged.  Here  all  the  fruit  peelings  of 
the  cannery  are  brought  and  pressed  by  immense  screw  presses,  the 
juice  being  conveyed  into  barrels,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  and 
form  a,  superior  quality  of  vinegar.  The  product  of  the  vinegar  vats 
for  the  season  of  1891  will  be  about  1,000  barrels.  The  peelings,  after 
being  pressed,  are  left  in  the  form  of  a  big,  round  cake,  which  are  sold 
to  the  orehardists  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The  pits  of  the  various 
fruits,  peaches  especially,  are  carefully  saved  and  sold  to  nurserymen 
for  propagating  nursery  stocks. 

Thus  the  system  of  the  Marysville  cannery  is  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  their  market  is  the  world;  orders  for  its  products  coming 
from  points  as  far  distant  as  London  and  South  America. 

The  chief  fruit  sections  of  Ynba  County  are  Colmena,  on  the  Feather 
Kiver,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysville,  and  the  fruits  chiefly  produced 
there  are  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  prunes,  cherries,  plums,  and  oranges. 
The  markets  for  these  are  found  in  the  East,  in  the  Marysville  cannery, 
and  in  San  Francisco.  The  fruits  shipped  to  the  East  are  boxed  and 
shipped  green.  There  is  a  very  large  output  of  dried  and  canned  fruit 
from  this  county.  The  output  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  for  the  past 
two  seasons  is  given  below: 
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Prices  received  in  Yuba  lost  Ecaeon  and  this  ranged  as  foltows: 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


REVIEW  OF  TILE  FRCIT  8EAS0X. 


The  fruit  Beason  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  an  especially  good  , 
one  for  the  growers  of  California.  While  there  haa  been  a  shortage  in 
niany  varieties,  eppecially  in  prunes  and  peaches,  in  many  parts  of  the 
ptate,  the  largely  increased  demand  over  last  season,  with  its  necessary 
increase  in  price,  has  very  much  more  than  compensated  our  fruit 
|rowm  for  tbcir  shortage,  and  the  amount  of  money  brought  into  our 
state  by  this  industry  will  largely  exceed  that  of  any  preceding  year. 
Keports  reached  us  early  in  tho  season  to  the  effect  that  over  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  Eastern  States  a  heavy  shortngo  was  probable  in  all  lines  pf 
tniit,  amounting  in  somo  parts  to  &  total  failure.  This  would  necessarily 
cause  an  incroascd  demand  for  the  California  article.  The  result. was 
inat  prices  which  started  low  early  in  tho  season  steadily  advanced 
until  very  high  figures  were  reached. 

iho  disordered  condition  of  tho  market  in  1891  led  to  tho  very  cau- 
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tious  purchase  of  dried  fruit  by  the  jobbers,  and  a  large  surplus  was 
supposed  to  be  on  hand.  This,  however,  had  been  exhausted  before  any 
returns  from  the  present  season  were  made. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  made  an  effort  to  open  a  market  for  the 
supposed  surplus,  and  made  a  shipment  of  dried  fruit  to  England.  The 
shipment  was  made  simply  as  an  experiment,  and  went  forward  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  was  sold  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 
After  paying  freights,  duties,  storage,  drayage,  and  other  incidental 
charges,  it  was  found  that  the  peaches  and  nectarines  netted  9  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  apricots  7^  cents. 

"  We  then  concluded,"  said  Mr,  Gregory,  "to  make  up  a  full  car,  but 
to  our  astonishment,  after  canvassing  the  State,  we  found  that  we  could 
not  get  enough  dried  fi'uit  together  to  make  up  the  shipment.  I  con- 
sider this  a  most  favorable  condition  of  the  fruit  business.  Early  in 
the  season  it  was  generally  believed  that  our  market  was  glutted  with 
dried  fruit,  and  that  we  had  overproduced  ourselves  in  this  regard. 
Now  this  supposed  surplus  was  all  sold,  and  a  couple  of  months  left 
between  us  and  the  season's  pack, 

"  These  facts  show  that  the  market  is  constantly  opening  into  districte 
throughout  the  United  States  hitherto  closed  to  us.  We  have  also  dem- 
onstrated that  England,  with  her  millions  of  consumers,  is  ready  to  take 
our  fruit,  even  at  advanced  prices. 

"  The  prospect  for  the  fruit  grower  never  looked  better  than  at  the 
present,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  those  who  invested  in  the  enterprise 
failing  to  realize  handsomely  if  they  attend  to  business  and  produce  a 
marketable  article." 

Fruit  crops  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  gave  good  promise  early  in 
the  season,  were  greatly  damaged  by  cold,  wet  weather,  and  the  season 
was  unusually  late.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  the  crop  was  very 
poor.  In  Michigan  less  than  one  third  of  a  crop  was  reported.  In  Ken- 
tucky the  report  was  fair  to  poor.  In  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
the  yield  was  very  light  and  the  fruit  very  poor.  In  portions  of  Iowa  the 
crop  was  fair,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  State  it  is  reported  as  very 
poor.  In  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas  the  yield  was  average,  and  in 
Minnesota  fair.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  there  was  a  fair  peach 
crop,  but  in  the  large  peach  districts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  the  crop 
was  very  short.  This  is  caused,  largely,  by  the  yellows  and  rosette,  with 
which  this  district,  in  common  with  many  other  peach  sections  of  the 
East,  is  afflicted.  In  relation  to  these  diseases,  and  their  effects,  J.  J- 
Pratt,  of  Yuba  City,  who  visited  the  peach  districts  of  the  East  during 
the  fruiting  season,  said:  "  In  a  year  or  two  longer  the  fruit  growing  of 
the  East  will  be  a  dead  letter.  The  disease  known  as  the  yellows  ia 
something  terrible;  it  ia  far  worse  than  the  combined  enemies  of  the 
California  orchardist.  Where  the  yellows  is  prevalent  the  frnit  tree  is 
doomed.  Ti-ees  in  those  districts  will  not  live  over  two  years,  and  the 
disease  cannot  be  eradicated  from  the  soil." 

The  cautious  purchase  of  last  season's  crop,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
stock  of  dried  fruit  in  the  market,  the  shortage  of  the  Eastern  crop, 
caused  by  an  inclement  and  unfavorable  season,  and  the  spread  of 
orchard  diseases,  all  combined  to  make  a  demand  for  California  fruit, 
and  to  advance  its  price  early  in  the  season. 

The  probable  advance  in  the  value  of  fruit  was  early  appreciated  by 
the  canners  and  packers,  who  endeavored  to  make  season  contracts  at 
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low  rates,  and  were  in  some  cases  successful,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  grower  got  the  full  market  value  of  his  crop. 

The  season  of  1892  opened  with  great  promise  to  the  orchardist,  and 
the  prospects  were  good  for  an  extraordinary  yield.  A  change,  however, 
oame,  and  in  the  place  of  a  warm,  early  season,  April  came  with  bright, 
ix>ol  days  and  frosty  nights.  Late  rains,  coming  when  the  trees  were  in 
bloom,  had  washed  away  the  pollen  and  prevented  the  setting  of  a  large 
part  of  the  crop,  and  this,  followed  by  the  cold  weather,  seemed  for  a 
short  time  to  threaten  the  entire  crop;  but  the  result  proved  that  while 
the  crop  was  much  below  the  average  in  most  lines,  the  fruit  as  a  whole 
was  better,  and  the  increase  of  prices  raised  our  orchardists  from  the 
prospects  of  a  total  loss  to  an  assured  season  of  great  prosperity.  Apri- 
cots on  the  trees  started  at  $15  per  ton,  and  soon  advanced  to  $20,  then 
to  $30,  and  for  a  short  time  were  held  as  high  as  $40.  Peaches  took  a 
like  advance,  and  in  a  few  days  went  from  $20  to  $38,  while  prunes  sold 
at  $35  to  $45.  Other  varieties  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  for  all 
very  good  prices  were  received  by  the  grower. 

The  result  of  the  low  prices  of  1891  was  to  largely  reduce  the  acreage 
of  new  laud  set  to  fruit  in  the  season  of  1891-92,  and  a  much  smaller 
area  was  set  out  this  season  than  otherwise  would  have  been.  The 
present  high  prices  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  new  planting,  and 
the  outbok  at  present  is  that  a  larger  area  will  be  set  to  new  fruit 
during  the  coming  season  than  during  any  one  season  in  the  past. 
Carefully  compiled  statistics  by  this  department  show  274,377  acres  in 
bearing,  and  131,617  aci'es  not  yet  in  bearing.  Of  this  amount  95,635 
acres  are  in  raisins  and  table  grapes,  leaving  a  total  in  fruit  trees  of 
310,359  acres.  Of  this  49,055  acres  have  been  planted  during  the  past 
season.  It  is  probable  that  the  plant  of  the  coming  season  will  exceed 
this  by  25  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  area  in  fruit  in  our  State,  which  is  being 
increased  by  large  annual  additions,  there  are  many  conservative  people 
«"ho  view  the  future  industry  with  dread.  These  forget  that  the  history 
of  the  past  shows  that  markets  always  open  to  us  as  fast  as  we  can  pro- 
duce enough  to  command  them.  In  the  earliest  period  of  fruit  gi-owing 
in  our  State,  when  we  had  but  the  local  market,  the  man  who  had  the 
temerity  to  plant  a  whole  5  acres  to  fruit  was  considered  as  rashly 
preparing  to  overstock  the  market;  and  when  less  than  twenty  years 
since  we  made  our  first  shipments  East  it  was  predicted  that  the  supply 
of  the  next  few  years  would  certainly  greatly  exceed  the  demand.  But 
California  fruit  gradually  became  known  in  the  East,  and  from  an  occa- 
sional carload  the  export  grew  to  train  loads,  and  still  there  are  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  ever  taste,  or 
even  see  California  fruit.  As  our  new  orchards  come  into  bearing  we 
will  naturally  reach  out  for  new  markets.  The  increase  for  the  decade 
ending  with  1890  wasr  of  dried  fruit  in  1880,  590,980  pounds  to  64,595,- 
181  pounds  in  1890;  and  of  green  deciduous  fruit,  5,185,650  pounds  in 
1880  to  68,084,124  pounds  in  1890.  The  shipment  of  citrus  fruits  was 
not  worth  recording  in  1880,  but  from  1882  to  1890  it  has  sprung 
from  917,000  pounds  to  20,811,560.  Raisins  have  increased  in  the  same 
time  from  790,630  in  1880  to  41,120,330  in  1890.  These  are  shipments 
•^^er  the  Southern  Pacific  system  alone.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
^hipped  by  the  Santa  Fe  system  in  1890,  49,975,000  pounds  of  citras 
fruits,  21,217,271  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  and  13,750,000  pounds  of  r;  " 
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These  figures  are  given  here  to  show  the  enormous  and  rapid  increase 
in  our  fruit  output,  and  despite  it  all,  and  despite  the  fears  of  the  con- 
servative minded,  we  have  found  an  increased  market  for  our  entire 
product  as  rapidly  as  the  supply  has  increased,  until  fruit  growing  is  in 
a  better  condition  to-day,  with  the  vast  area  we  now  possess,  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  with  the  then  limited  area. 

Touching  upon  the  question  of  future  markets  for  our  fruit  products, 
W.  H.  Mills,  in  an  address  before  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  outlines  the 
following  plan,  which  is  produced  here,  as  it  gives  some  valuable  facta 
and  excellent  advice: 

"  I  find  a  prevalent  opinion  to  exist,  which  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  to 
the  effect  that  California  sells  fruit  to  the  East  because  of  earlier  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  our  fruits  ripen  at  a 
diflerent  time,  and  that  our  sales  in  the  East  are  made  when  the  home 
product  is  unavailable.  This  is  not  true.  The  fruits  of  the  East,  when 
talicn  in  their  entire  variety,  ripen  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  Take  the  green  fruit  shipments  of  1891.  We 
shipped  from  California,  in  the  green  form,  3,420  carloads  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  Middle  States,  Western  States,  and  the  State  of  Colorado.  Of 
this  total  shipment,  2,893  cars  were  sent  forward  in  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  the  four  months  covering  the  fruit  harvest  period 
of  the  East,  leaving  but  527  cars  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  JJovem- 
ber,  and  December.  It  is  significant  that  we  shipped  no  fruit  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  but  22  cars 
in  May;  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  therefore,  practically  show 
no  shipment.  Our  shipment  begins  in  June,  and  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  entire  shipment  finds  a  market  at  the  East,  in  the  face  of 
the  domestic  fruit  markets  of  those  States. 

"In  the  brief  address  of  a  month  ago,  the  opinion  was  vouchsafed 
that  we  had  not  placed  our  fruit  within  the  reach  of  five  millions  of 
people.  If  this  statement  needs  modification,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
reduction  of  the  number.  The  early  fruits  reach  the  Eastern  market  at 
such  rates  as  to  make  them  luxuries.  I  have  personally  examined  the 
market  in  the  month  of  June,  and  found  cherries  selling  at  !f2  60  per 
box,  when  they  were  being  marketed  in  San  Francisco  at  35  cents  per 
box,  I  have  information  to-day  that  California  peaches  are  selling  at 
7  cents  a  peach  in  New  York  at  the  retail  stands.  It  is  not  enough 
that  our  fruits  are  placed  in  the  markets  of  the  East;  they  must  be 
placed  there  at  such  rates  as  will  enable  the  masses  of  people  to  con- 
sume them.  Considered  in  this  light  we  have  not  placed  our  fruit,  on 
an  average,  within  the  reach  of  one  million  of  consumers. 
'  "It  was  also  stated,  and  from  data  which  may  not  be  disputed,  that 
the  orchards  of  California  last  year  produced  300,000  tons  of  green 
fruit,  which  was  shipped  in  the  various  forms  of  dried,  canned,  and 
green  fruit,  and  found  a  market  in  the  world.  This  statement  will 
not  be  controverted,  since  it  cannot  be  successfully.  Within  twenty 
years  fruit  shipment  has  grown  to  the  enormous  proportions  herein 
indicated.  The  questio'n  we  are  considering  is;. How  shall  we  so  dis- 
tribute the  fruit  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach,  physically  and  financiallyi 
of  a  large  number  of  consumers?  and  the  question  is  one  of  a  simple 
proportion.  If,  at  the  present  prices,  and  with  the  present  facilities  for 
distribution,  we  have  found  a  market  for  300,000  tons,  and  yet  have 
placed  the  fruit,  when  the  price  is  considered,  within  the  reach  of  5,000,000 
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Tjcople,  may  we  not  hope  to  double  the  market  when  we  bring  that 
i|roduct  within  the  reach  of  twice  that  number,  or  trehle  it  when  we  have 
reached  three  times  that  number? 

"  The  whole  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  contemplation,  when  we  con- 
sider the  leading  factors  of  the  problem.  First,  we  have  an  unlimited 
tiapacity  for  the  production  of  fruit;  second,  we  have  economic  advan- 
tages in  its  production  which  will  enable  us  to  offer  it  to  65,000,000 
Eastern  consumers  at  a  price  which  will  justify  them  in  purchasing. 
Between  the  price  paid  to  the  grower  and  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer there  is  a  vast  margin.  The  commission  alone  on  the  sale  of  our 
fruit  is  7  per  cent,  and  that  of  itself  constitutes  a  market-seeking  fund 
which  should  incite  distributors  to  the  highest  activity.  The  present 
method  of  distribution  is  costly  to  the  consumer,  and  all  high  cost  to 
the  consumer  means  a  small  reward  to  the  producer.  The  higher  the 
*  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  less  the  producer  will  get.  High  prices 
discourage  consumption  and  enforce  the  condition  of  overproduction. 
So  far  as  relates  to  green  fruit,  the  commodity  is  exceedingly  perishable. 
Commercially  considered,  every  cargo  lost  is  charged  to  the  successful 
venture.  Further  examination  into  the  subject  convinces  me  that  much 
improvement  has  been  made  over  former  years  in  the  way  of  distribution. 
The  more  important  intermediate  stations  are  supplied  with  carload  lots;  i 
but  the  general  statement  that  the  fruits  are  shipped  in  carload  lots  to 
the  large  commercial  centers  for  distribution  remains  true.  In  the  year 
1891  we  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  States  909  carloads  of  fruit.  There  are 
hut  five  places  mentioned,  as  follows:  New  York,  530  cars;  Boston,  121 
cars;  Philadelphia,  11  cars;  Baltimore,  1  car,  and  Buflalo,  1  car.  Of 
these  five  cities,  two  receive  1  car  each  and  one,  a  city  of  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  receives  11  cars.  There  is  a.  growing  market  for  fruit  west 
of  the  Missouri  River.  For  illustration — of  the  shipmentsof  1891,  Butte, 
Mont.,  received  48  cars,  and  Denver,  Col.,  150  cars.  Can  it  be  said  of  an 
enterprise  that  it  has  reached  its  full  development  when  a  market  is 
found  in  New  York  City  for  530  carloads  of  green  fruit  in  the  year, 
while  in  Philadelphia  but  11  cars  are  used?  Philadelphia  has  at  least 
one  half  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York,  while  the  climate  and 
commercial  conditions  are  completely  analogous.  But  these  909  car- 
loads, shipped  to  these  Eastern  centers,  pass  through  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  whose  population  in  the  aggregate  is  equal  to  the  population 
of  the  cities  to  which  the  fruit  was  consigned. 

"Briefly,  then,  what  is  proposed  is  a  system  of  direct  distribution. 
It  is  evident  that  the  1,142  carloads  of  gi-een  fruit  shipped  to  Chicago 
were  reshipped,  and  this  is  the  feature  to  which  objection  is  raised.  If 
a  carload  of  fruit  was  shipped  to  Chicago,  and  was  subsequently  * 
reshipped  to  Milwaukee  or  Minneapolis,  an  additional  profit  to  the  mid- 
dleman ensued.  Thus  the  fruit  was  burdened  with  a  price  that  placed 
a  limit  upon  its  consumption.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of 
this  Board  to  know  that  the  proposition  of  direct  shipment  to  all  the 
centers  of  the  East,  great  and  small,  instead  of  shipment  to  commercial 
centers  for  secondary  shipment  or  redistribution,  has  met  with  concur- 
rent favor  at  the  hands  of  the  press  and  the  people  of  California,  The 
transportation  companies  of  the  country  stand  ready  to  second  any 
improvement  which  may  be  devised,  or  be  sought  to  be  applied,  by  the 
consignors  of  the  freight.  The  present  facilities  for  freight  shipments  ^ 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Eastern  States  constitute  the  c' 
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service,  when  rate  and  speed  are  considered,  that  is  performed  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  great  concession  to  this  industry  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
stands  fully  acknowledged  by  shippers  engaged  in  this  species  of 
merchandise.  The  determination  of  methods  of  distribution  of  any 
species  of  merchandise  does  not  lie  with  the  carrier;  it  belongs  to  the 
shipper  only.  Fruits  are  shipped  by  order  of  the  cont'ignor,  and  are 
secured  to  the  consignee.  The  vast  system  of  network  of  railroads,  con- 
nected  by  the  loug-distended  lines  which  reach  the  Pacific  Coast,  stands 
ready  to  perform  the  carrying  service,  and  has  actually  performed  this 
service  at  Ihe  minimum  cost  of  movement  alone.  A  better  system  of 
distribution  is  therefore  not  obstructed,  either  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
fruits  are  can-ied,  or  by  want  of  liberal  facilities  for  the  carriage.  Dis- 
tribution is  the  office  of  merchandise.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is 
theretbre  a  mercantile  problem,  to  be  solved  by  the  merchants  engaged  ' 
in  this  great  enterprise,  and  not  by  the  carrier  who  carries  the  fruit  to 
its  proper  consignment  according  to  order. 

"  What  is  sought  is  a  market  commensurate  with  the  possibilities  of 
production  in  this  State.  The  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  is  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject  thoughtful  attention. 
A  single  purchaser  of  dried  fruit  in  the  city  of  San  FrAncisco  purchased 
in  the  space  of  one  month  lfl,CtX),tXXl  worth  of  fruit,  and  even  the 
recitation  of  this  fact  does  not  disclose  fully  the  vast  volume  of  business 
possible  to  that  industry, 

"The  next  consideration  relates  to  the  profit  of  fruit  growing.  A 
profit  equal  to  ifl  a  tree,  or  half  that  sum,  or  a  quarter  that  suui,  will 
confer  upon  our  commonwealth  a  profit  far  in  excess  of  that  attending 
any  other  cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  are  enjoying  in  the  current  year 
the  highest  prosperity  the  fruit  growers  have  known,  and  yet  the  whole 
enterprise  has  made  its  way  against  continued  predictions  of  overpro- 
duction and  ultimate  failure. 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  also  suggests  at  once  the  possibility 
of  a  special  equipment  and  special  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  We 
are  in  plain  view  of  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  this  industry,  and  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  may  safely  prepare  to  adopt  such  methods  as 
to  its  commercial  teatures  as  will  take  it  out  of  the  list  of  ordinary 
commercial  transactions,  and  justify  the  inauguration  of  separate  and 
special  instrumentalities  of  distribution.  In  its  practical  aspect  the 
proposition  demands  the  formation  of  a  commercial  company  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  fruit.  The  auction  method  having  proved 
successful,  it  is  practicable  to  send  to  every  town  or  city  in  the  United 
States,  where  a  market  for  a  single  car  might  be  found,  a  carload  of 
fruit  to  be  sold  at  auction;  and  this  fruit  should  be  sent  directly  from 
the  ceuters  of  distribution  in  California,  and  regardless  of  centers  of 
distribution  at  the  East.  As  supplemental  to  this,  it  is  competent  over 
Eastern  lines  to. distribute  fruit  in  less  than  carload  lots,  over  short  dis- 
tances of  distribution.  Thus  continuing  the  present  method  of  sending 
all  fruit  to  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  country  for  which  a 
market  might  be  found,  let  it  be  supplemented  by  a  distribution  in  less 
than  carload  lots  through  the  instrumentalities  of  local  railroads  every- 
where. When  that  is  accomplished,  a  process  of  the  steady  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  industry  will  have  set  up.  It  will  have  become  organic, 
and,  obeying  the  law  of  all  organism,  will  continually  grow.     It  will 
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offer  a  competition  to  the  growth  of  fruits  in  climates  not  favorable  to 
their  production,  which  will  eventually  give  us  absolute  control  of  the 
markets  now  being  supplied  by  Eastern  producers.  This  is  true,  because 
it  is  true  in  modern  economic  methods  that,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
intervening  between  pointsof  production  and  consumption,  every  article 
is  being  produced  in  the  soil  and  climate  and  under  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  its  production.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  law  of 
modern  economics  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  production  of  fruit 
in  California,  when  the  favoring  conditions  in  this  State  are  understood, 
or  when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  other 
portions  of  this  country.     The  very  contrast  closes  the  argument. 

"General  farming,  however  profitable,  can  never  confer  population. 
Whether  true  or  false,  it  is  a  leading  tradition  of  general  farming  in 
this  State,  that  its  highest  profit  is  derived  from  large  aggregations  of 
ownership.  These  large  aggregations  have  taken  place,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  constantly  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  consolidation  of  own- 
ership, and  constant  depopulation  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  industries  connected  with  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of 
California  have  an  inherent  tendency  of  segregation.  Ten  acres  of 
orchard,  vineyard,  or  garden  will  afford  profitable  employment  to 
fifty  times  the  labor  which  is  expended  upon  1,000  acres  of  ordinary 
wheat  land  in  this  State.  The  acquirement,  then,  by  this  common- 
wealth of  a  great  substantial  industrial  foundation,  lies  plainly  in  the 
direction  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  climate. 
The  absence  of  cheap  coal,  that  reservoir  of  mechanical  power,  forbids 
the  hope  of  the  establishment  here  of  great  manufacturing  enterprises, 
with  their  density  of  population.  In  fact,  as  already  shown,  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  a  basis  industry  will  eventually  confer  upon  us 
manufacturing  facilities  and  incidental  enterprises  in  every  direction; 
for  wherever  a  substantial  industrial  basis  is  established,  diversity  of 
profitable  occupation  arises  as  an  inseparable  incident  of  prosperity. 

"  Commerce  is  but  an  incident  of  industrial  activity.  The  volume  of 
commercial  transactions,  as  relates  to  any  people,  is  measured  by  their 
purchasing  power,  and  the  supreme  source  of  wealth  in  any  community 
is  the  productive  capacity  of  its  people.  Horticulture,  prosecuted  under 
the  unrivaled  advantages  which  attend  it  here,  leaves  us  without  a  com- 
petitor. Upon  this  substantial  and  enduring  basis  the  entire  industrial 
structure  will  eventually  rise. 

"  The  suggestion  of  a  more  distributive  market  for  our  fruit  has  elicited 
the  widest  discussion.  It  should  not  constitute  a  discouragement,  that 
some  conservatism  of  the  old  methods  has  developed.  The  California 
Fruit  Union,  now  in  successful  operation,  developed  like  discourage- 
ments. The  auction  plan,  that  has  proved  so  valuable  an  adjunct  as  a 
market  method,  was  established  against  the  strong  skepticism  of  those 
who  had  no  experience  of  the  method.  Inquiry  among  experienced 
shippers  of  fruit,  and  those  who  have  had  observation  of  the  present 
methods  of  distribution,  has  developed  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  I 
content  myself  here  with  the  Introduction  of  a  highly  intelligent  Eastern 
t>pinion  on  the  subject.  Prof  W.  A.-  Henry,  the  Dean  of  the  Agricult- 
ural College,  University  of  Wisconsin,  visited  this  State  in  1886.  He 
made  a  critical  examination  of  our  ovchards  and  vineyards,  and  at  that 
time  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  our  orchards  came  into  bearing 
we  would  reach  a  condition  of  overproduction.    Since  the  last  meeting 
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of  this  Board  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  extended  interview  with 
this  gentleman.  His  views  aftbrd  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  this  whole 
question  from  a  highly  intelligent  Eastern  standpoint.  He  says  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  1,600,000  inhabitants;  that,  except  an  occasional 
carload  of  fruit  sent  to  Milwaukee,  no  California  fruit  has  ever  been 
made  accessible  to  its  inhabitants.  Residing  in  the  town  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  he  states  that  no  carload,  nor 
part  of  a  carload,  of  California  fruit  has  ever  reached  that  city;  and 
yet  he  declares  that  there  is  a  market  for  fruit  at  that  place  in  carload 
lots.  The  city  of  La  Crosse,  having  30,000  inhabitants,  is  cited  as  an 
example  where  no  carload  of  fruit  has  ever  been  shipped.  Discussing 
the  general  features  of  the  suggestion,  he  declares  that  there  is  a  market 
in  WiscoDsin  for  California  fruit  equal  to  the  entire  market  found  at 
Chicago  in  our  former  experience.  By  this  same  authority  we  are 
informed  that  for  special  occasions  people  throughout  the  State  receive 
small  lots  of  fruit  by  express,  for  which  they  pay  enormous  prices.  They 
purchase  California  grapes  at,  the  rate  of  $200  per  ton,  and  other  fruit 
in  lite  proportion, 

"I  close  by  quoting  a  very  significant  sentence  from  the  interview 
with  Professor  Henry:  'The  products  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  and  the  whole  Northwest  are  naturally  supplemental  with 
those  of  California,  We  need  your  fruits.  We  cannot  raise  them  at 
home.  The  attempts  to  plant  orchards  have  proved  failures.  The 
orchards  that  have  been  planted  are  no  longer  tended,  and  are  falling 
into  disuse.  I  never  saw  but  a  single  peach  blossom  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  peach  tree  that  came  under  my  observation  reached 
the  height  of  3  feet  and  bore  a  few  blossoms.  That  bloom  was  the  only 
bloom  I  ever  saw  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  not  saying  that  Wis- 
■consin  is  not  a  good  State.  We  have  a  State  rich  in  varied  resources, 
but  fruit  is  not  one  of  them.  Our  present  population  of  1,600,000  can 
be  converted  into  consumers  of  California  fruit  by  placing  it  within 
their  reach.' " 

An  eflbrt  was  made  during  the  summer  to  open  out  to  our  fruit  grow- 
I  ers  a  market  in  London,  and  to  this  end  several  shipments  were  made 
by  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company,  Arrangements  were 
perfected  whereby  the  steamers  "  Majestic,"  "  Teutonic,"  "  Britannic," 
and  "Germanic,"  of  the  WhiteStarline,  extended  the  refrigerator  service 
of  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company  to  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don. Bach  of  the  vessels  above  named  was  prepared  to  carry  5  car- 
loads of  fruit,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  ship  this  amount  every 
week.  Arrangements  were  also  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  to  send 
forward  a  special  fruit  train  each  week,  to  go  through  to  New  York  in 
six  days  and  connect  with  the  steamers.  The  fruit  all  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  sold  at  fair  prices.  Out  of  the  first  shipment  some  sam- 
ples were  sent  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  sent  her  acknowledgments  of  the 
same,  stating  that  she  had  found  it  very  palatable.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
storms  prevailing  on  the  British  coast,  the  "Teutonic"  was  somewhat 
late  in  arriving,  but  the  fruit,  nevertheless,  was  in  excellent  condition. 

Great  crowds  attended  the  sale,  and  the  prejudice  against  "cold 
fruits"  (fruits  shipped  in  retrigerators),formerly  entertained, is  rapidly 
■disappearing. 

The  prices  obtained  for  the  third  shipment  were  as  follows:  Pears, 
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$3  to  $3  75  a  box;  peaches,  $1  75  to  $2  25  a  box;  plums,  $1  75  Urn  50 

*  The  fourth  shipment  left  New  York  on  the  "Majestic"  on  August 
16th  and  the  fifth  shipment  left  Sacramento  on  the  same  date. 

In  speaking  of  his  experiment  at  the  time,  A.  T.  Hatch,  the  originator 
of  the  scheme,  said  of  it:  "I  believe  it  will  be  a  success.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  now  tell  to  a  certainty,  but  I  believe  it  will.  I  am  advised  that 
the  fruit  sent  hitherto  has  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  that  is  a  great 
point.  As  for  the  statement  cabled. from  London  that  the  English  mer- 
chants think  the  fruit  sent  in  refrigerators  will  not  keep  long  enough 
for  them  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  should  not  trouble  Cahfornia  shippers. 

"I  had  the  same  thing  stated  to  me  five  years  ago  when  I  began 
shipping  fruit  in  refrigerators  to  New  York.  Then  they  said  it  would 
not  keep,  that  the  fruit  would  all  fall  to  pieces  and  decay  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken  from  the  refrigerators,  but  it  did  not  do  so.  They  found  it 
would  keep  days  and  days  in  good  condition,  while  the  New  Jersey  fruit, 
run  over  in  an  hour  or  two,  would  go  to  pieces  the  next  day. 

"This  train  consists  entirely  of  peaches  and  pears.  I  am  sending 
no  plums  or  prunes.  On  being  delivered  in  New  York  the  cars  are  put 
on  fighters  and  conveyed  at  once  alongside  of  the  trans- Atlantic  steamer  ^ 
on  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent.  Thirty  minutes  only  are  required  to 
transfer  it  from  the  refrigerators  of  the  cars  to  the  refrigerators  of  the 
steamer.  This  does  not  give  it  much  chance  for  the  temperature  to  be 
changed. 

"  The  first  shipment  of  California  fruit  arrived  in  London  a  few  hours 
less  than  fourteen  days  from  the  time  it  left  Sacramento,  and  on  the  six- 
teenth day,  and  the  seventeenth  from  the  time  it  was  picked,  it  was  sold. 
Yet  it  was  then  in  excellent  condition.  This  shows  to  me  that  it  will 
stand  the  shipment.  The  only  thing  is,  can  we  get  prices  that  will  war- 
rant the  shipment?  I  believe  that  when  the  English  people  get  to  see 
fully  what  this  fruit  is  they  will  want  it.  Anyway,  it  shall  be  tested 
fully. 

"I  will  have  about  $30,000  in  with  this  fourth  train,  including  what 
I  have  sent  before.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  put  in  before  results  are  fully 
known,  but  having  begun,  I  am  not  willing  to  quit  till  the  full  facte 
are  known." 

Prices  did  not  rule  so  high  for  our  fruit  in  London  as  had  been  hoped, 
and  the  high  prices  in  the  Eastern  States,  combined  with  the  compara- 
tive shortness  of  our  own  crop,  gave  to  the  experiment  an  unsa.tis factory 
out-come.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  we  can  ship  fruit  to 
London,  and  that  it  will  arrive  there  in  good  condition;  and  we  have 
here  an  assurance  of  a  market  for  our  surplus,  when  from-  any  cause, 
such  as  large  crops  in  the  East,  or  very  large  yields  in  our  own  State, 
our  home  markets  shall  become  glutted.  In  view  of  the  vast  area  of 
non-bearing  orchards  in  our  State,  with  the  large  plantings  that  will 
unquestionably  be  made  in  the  near  future,  even  the  partial  success  of 
this  experiment  gives  us  the  assurance  of  a  fair  foreign  market  for  our 
fruits  when  our  home  market  shall  be  supplied,  and  the  a8sura,nce  of 
an  outlet  for  our  overflow  sets  at  rest  the  question  of  overproduction. 

In  commenting  upon  this  matter  of  exporting  fruits  to  England,  W. 
R.  Carson,  of  Santa  Monica,  who  is  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
English  market,  says: 

"It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  England,  as  wall  as  advantageous  to 
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California,  if  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  country  could  be  put  on  the 
market  there  in  good  condition,  and  at  prices  that  would  command  a 
market,  but  it  is  very  desirable,  to  prevent  mistakes,  that  the  conditions 
of  success  should  be  well  understood.  Some  of  Col.  Creed  Haymond'g 
statements,  although  to  a  certain  extent  correct,  are  yet  very  mislead- 
ing; on  some  points  he  has  got  hold  in  some  way  of  erroneous  ideas 
that  are  equally  misleading.  Such  as  this:  'In  London,  fruit  is  prac- 
tically beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses,  the  prices  are  so  enormous.' 
On  the  contrary,  in  London  and  other  cities  fruit  is  hawked  about  the 
streets  in  wheelbarrows  at  prices  that  artisans  can  afford.  It  is  many 
years  since  pineapples  from  the  West  Indies  began  to  be  sold  by  these 
men  at  2  cents  a  slice.  In  1858  I  sold  from  my  orchard  in  a  suburb  of 
Manchester,  Damson  plums  at  about  a  cent  a  pound,  selling  to  a  dealer 
by  the  peck,  on  the  tree.  In  1876,  in  Chestershire,  not  20  miles 
from  Manchester,  I  ivas  told  on  the  spot  that  plums  were  so  plen- 
tiful that  they  could  not  be  given  away.  These  ivere  exceptional  years, 
of  course,  but  they  show  the  necessity  of  care  and  caution,  Canadian 
and  United  States  apples  are  sold  on  the  quays  at  Liverpool  at  $3  to 
$5  50  per  barrel.  Newtown  Pippins  are  sold  in  firet-clase  shops  in  ■ 
Manchester  at  8  cents  a  pound. 

"With  regard  to  peaches,  very  few  are  grown.  Trained  on  a  south 
wall,  in  a  favorable  locality,  and  well  managed,  the  trees  ripen  their 
fruit,  but  the  supply  is  very  limited.  They  are  also  grown  by  gentle- 
men, under  glass,  for  their  home  supply.  There  are  quite  as  fine 
peaches  there  as  here,  but  there  is  a  market  for  quantity,  if  they  can 
reach  the  market  in  good  condition,  at  say  12  cents  a  pound  up  to  18 
cents.     The  same  may  be  said  of  apricots. 

"Tomatoes  are  imported  from  Canada,  as  well  as  home  grown,  but 
possibly  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  they  would  find  a  good 
market. 

"Grapes  do  bring  $1  to  ifl  50  a  pound,  but  unfortunately  the  latter 
price  is  at  the  time  when  there  is  not  a  grape  in  California.  Usually 
the  lowest  price  for  hothouse  grapes  is  60  cents  per  pound,  when  they 
are  most  plentiful,  the  finer  qualities  bringing  higher  prices  of  course. 
If  the  Muscat  grape  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  Great  Britain  in  good 
condition  it  will  sell,  but  not  in  quantity,  unless  at  low  prices.  From 
Spain  are  imported  great  quantities  of  a  white  grape  called  Almeria — 
probably  from  the  name  of  the  port  of  shipment — and  the  usual  retail 
price  of  this  grape,  in  Manchester,  is  12  cents,  rising  to  16  as  it  becomes 
scarcer.  It  is  so  much  inferior  to  the  Muscat  that  the  latter  would 
bring  24  cents,  and  at  that  price  would  be  in  great  demand,  because  it 
would  reach  a  great  body  of  people  who  could  afford  that  price  for 
family  use — people  who  never  buy  hothouse  grapes  except  for  a  party 
or  an  invalid.  The  growers  here  cannot  get  above  1  cent  a  pound,  and 
between  that  and  24  cents  there  is  a  wide  margin  for  expenses  and  middle- 
men's profits.  There  are  no  customs  dues  on  green  fruit.  ( On  currants 
the  duty  is  about  two  fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  on  prunes  and  raisins 
it  is  not  quite  1^  cents.)  My  object  in  writing  is  to  promote  a  trade 
beneficial  to  both  countries,  and  in  connection  with  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1893  the  ship  canal  will  be 
opened  to  Manchester;  that  Manchester  is  a  great  fruit  and  vegetable 
market — the  central  market  for  a  great  extent  of  country,  thickly  pop- 
ulated, dotted  with  towns — and  that  ships  of  any  size  from  an  Atlantic 
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nort  need  not  break  bulk  until  they  reach  the  quays  at  Manchester, 
Shere  they  will  find  a  market  equal  to  that  of  London. 

Another  experiment  in  marketing  was  made  the  past  season  m  sell- 
inff  the  fruit  at  auction.  There  have  been  complaints  loud,  deep,  and 
V,  tter  on  the  part  of  the  growers  against  the  middlemen,who  have  been 
Xareed  with  all  sorts  of  unfair  treatment,  A  way  out  of  their  power 
was  sought  for,  and  when  the  auction  system  was  proposed  it  was 
generally  indorsed  by  the  growers  as  offering  a  means  to  escape  from 
the  exactions  of  the  commission  merchants,  and  a  way  of  reaching  the 
Consumers  without  their  intervention.  Resolutions  were  passed  by 
many  fruit  growers'  associations,  of  which  the  following  are  a  copy: 

ee  tliat  all  trait  and  vegetables  sent  to  San  Fian- 


in  system  of  selling  our 
ir  continued  and  hearty 


Revived,  That  aU  present  h^,^ 
i-isco  tor  tte  open  market  shall  be  soiu  ai  i,uu;i^  =i.u„.u^. 

Resoked,  That  all  trait  growers  here  present  indorse  the  a 
(rait  and  Mree  to  give  it  our  hearty  suppor^         „„,.„„„„,. 

llesolved,Tliat  we,  as  fruit  growers,  give  the  auctioneeri 

In   commenting   upon   this   movement,  the  "Examiner"   said   edi- 

"Th^' fruit  t-rowers  will  watch  with  lively  interest  the  experiment  of 
auction  sales  of  fruit  in  this  city.  The  condition  of  aft'airs  m  the  San 
Francisco  market  has  been  unsatisfactory  for  several  years  to  consumers 
as  well  as  to  producers,  and  both  sides  will  welcome  anything  that  will 
remove  the  causes  of  trouble.  The  San  Francisco  consumers  have 
complained  each  season  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  good  fruit-that  the 
orchardists  unloaded  culls  and  third-grade  fruit  on  the  city  and  charged 
first-class  prices,  while  all  the  good  fruit  went  East.  Instances  m 
which  good  California  fruit  could  be  bought  in  Chicago  for  less  than  was 
charged  for  an  inferior  article  in  San  Francisco  have  been  cited  by  the 
San  Francisco  consumer,  to  show  that  he  was  not  being  fairly  deajt  with, 
and  he  has  clamored  that  as  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  lor  the 
first-class  article  he  ought  to  get  it.  The  fruit  grower  has  retorted  that 
the  San  Francisco  market  got  better  treatment  than  it  deserved;  that 
he  could  not  get  more  in  it  for  good  fruit  than  he  got  for  third-grade; 
and  that  when  he  sent  anything  here  he  was  just  as  likely  t«  get  a 
return  from  the  commission  merchant  that  the  fruit  had  been  dumped 
in  the  bay  as  to  see  any  cash. 

"The  high  prices  to  consumers  and  low  returns  to  producers  have 
brought  out  many  suggestions  for  a  remedy.  Cooperation,  by  which 
most  of  the  middlemen  might  be  dropped  out  and  the  greatest  expense 
saved,  has  been  the  most  popular  in  theory,  but  nobody  seems  to  have 
found  any  way  bv  which  the  suggestion  might  be  put  into  practice 
The  plan  of  forming  a  company  to  buy  fruit  in  the  orchard  and  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  or  the  retailer,  offered  a  good  chance  of  profit  to 
good  business  men,  but  no  capitalists  have  been  attracted  to  the  enter- 
prise. ,        ,  , 

"The  auction  plan  of  disposing  of  fruit  has  had  many  advocates  and 
the  success  met  with  in  its  operations  in  the  East  gives  ground  for  theif 
confidence  in  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  work  as  well  here  as  in 
Chicago  If  it  can  be  fairly  carried  out  it  will  remove  the  standing 
complaints  of  false  returns.  Prices  at  a  public  sale  cannot  well  be 
manipulated  or  concealed.  The  publicity  may  do  something,  too,  to 
keep  the  prices  to  the  consumer  and  the  returns  to  the  grower  from 
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getting  so  far  apart  as  in  the  past.  At  all  events  the  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  result  in  bringing  to  San  Francisco 
good  fruits  at  prices  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller." 

This  method  of  dlBposing  of  fresh  fruit  was  given  a  short  trial  and 
abandoned  for  the  season,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  it  was  started 
too  late  in  the  season,  after  the  canneries  bad  been  pretty  well  stocked 
and  as  a  result  they  were  buying  little  fruit  at  the  time,  and  the  bidding 
was  almost  entirely  by  the  commission  merchants.  Enough  was  done, 
however,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  way  to  escape  iujustice,  when  such 
exists,  on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  and  to  insure  fairer  treatment  of  the 
producer  in  the  future.  One  of  the  heaviest  fruit  producerswho  favored 
the  auction  system,  in  speaking  of  the  experiment,  said  in  regard  to  it, 
upon  its  suspension: 

"  I  know  that  the  commission  merchants  of  San  Francisco  have  been 
sneering  at  the  auctions  from  the  day  that  they  were  introduced,  and 
although  they  will  deny  that  there  was  any  concerted  movement  among 
them  to  render  the  scheme  inoperative,  I  am  fully  convinced  tiiat  there 
was  such  an  organized  movement. 

"  Of  course  the  commission  men  have  cried  down  the  auction  sales. 

It  was  striking  right  at  the  very  root  of  their  business.     It  was  a  fight  to 

'"determine  whether  the  consignments  should  be  sold  in  a  public  place, 

where  the  terms  were  known  to  all,  or  whether  the  practice  of  private 

sales  and  private  prices  should  prevail. 

"Let  the  dealers  say  what  they  will,  the  auction  system,  had  it  been 
successful,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  produc- 
ers that  could  be  devised  for  their  welfare  and  prosperity.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  single  fruit  raiser  in  the  State  who  is  at  heart  opposed  to 
the  auction  plan,  although  there  are  a  number  of  them  who  are  not  free 
to  express  their  opinion  in  the  matter,  on  account  of  their  financial 
entanglements  with  commission  houses. 

"Let  me  tellyouof  some  of  the  disad  vantages  under  which  the  average 
grower  is  placed.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes, 
who,  as  a  rule,  .are  so  situated  that  tbey  wish  to  realize  upon  their 
crop  the  moment  it  is  in  a  condition  for  marketing.  There  are  but  two 
avenues  open  to  the  producer — the  cannery  or  the  commission  house.  I 
will  take  up  the  cannery  first.  The  grower,  when  his  fruit  is  nearly  ripe, 
takes  a  sample  to  the  canner  and  submits  it  for  inspection.  A  price  of 
say  $20  per  ton  is  agreed  upon,  and  the  orchardist  returns  home  satis- 
fied that  he  is  going  to  realize  a  fair  profit  on  his  crop.  In  a  few  days 
he  picks  his  fruit  and  ships  or  hauls  it  to  the  cannery.  Here  his  trouble 
begins.  The  Superintendent  says  that  some  very  heavy  shipments  of  the 
same  kind  of  fruit  came  in  the  day  before,  and  that  the  establishment  is 
overstocked.  He  tells  the  seller  to  bring  his  goods  next  week.  That,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  fruit  would  spoil  in  the  meantime. 
As  a  result,  the  unfortunate  visitor  is  finally  offered  SfJO  per  ton  for  his 
crop,  and  he  has  no  other  course  but  to  let  it  go  at  that  price. 

"Again,  the  canner  finds  fault  with  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  or  it  is 
either  overripe,  or  not  ripe  enough.  The  same  result  is  reached  in  this 
case.  The  grower  has  his  fruit  picked,  has  paid  for  cartage,  and  if  it  is 
slightly  underripe  (a  condition  required  by  the  canners),  he  cannot 
send  it  to  market.     He  must  take  whatever  price  is  offered  to  him. 

"  I  know  that  there  are  tons  of  fruit  rotting  in  the  orchards  this  year. 
The  owners  would  rather  lose  it  all  than  submit  to  the  grinding,  crush- 
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ing  tactics  pursued  by  the  canners.  The  men  who  can  afford,  however, 
fo  allow  their  crops  to  spoil,  belong  to  the  wealthier  classes.  Heaven 
help  the  man  whose  existence  depends  upon  the  product  of  his  orchard. 

"The  commission  house  end  is  often  just  as  bad  as  the  canneries. 
The  main  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  shipper  is  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  honesty  of  the  merchant.  So  you  see  the  shipper  takes  a  risk 
in  sending  his  goods  to  be  sold  on  commission.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  making  a  sweeping  charge  of  dishonesty  against  the 
commission  men  of  San  Francisco;  there  are  many  old  established 
houses  which  have  an  honorable  name  in  the  community.  What  I  wish 
to  say  is  that  the  majority  of  the  men  in  that  business  always  get  the 
largest  and  best  end  of  tiieir  bargains. 

"Another  disadvantage  to  be  encountered  in  sending  goods  to  the 
commission  men,  is  their  proneness  to  neglect  first  consignments  for  the 
ones  received  subsequently.  The  later  goods  are  sold  off,  and  no  effort 
is  made  to  dispose  of  the  earlier  receipts.  In  this  case  the  growers  will 
probably  receive  a  return  something  like  this: 

" '  We  sold  ten  boxes  at  $1  each,  twenty  boxes  at  50  cents  each,  and 
the  rest  we  were  obhged  to  send  to  the  dump.' 

"The  shipper  in  all  cases  must  take  the  merchant's  word  for  the  price 
received  for  consignments.  If  the  dealer  is  honest,  the  fruit  man  is 
liable  to  be  justly  treated.  If  the  merchant  is  unscrupulous,  the  grower 
has  no  redress  if  false  returns  are  sent,  as  he  has  no  means  of  verifying 
his  suspicions.  How  does  he  know  that  half  of  his  goods  rotted  in  the 
stores  and  was  sent  to  the  dump? 

"  If  the  merchants  would  be  satisfied  with  smaller  profits,  and  set 
their  first  prices  at  lower  figures,  a  beneficial  change  might  result.  Many 
of  them,  however,  hold  out  so  long  for  tip-top  prices  that  the  fruit  spoils 
on  their  hands. 

"  There  is  bound  to  be  some  change  in  these  methods,"  concluded  the 
gentleman,  "but  it  will  not  be  until  the  fruit  men  of  the  interior  com- 
bine, and  establish  an  agency  in  this  city.  Such  cooperative  establish- 
ments are  conducted  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  one 
should  not  be  in  operation  in  San  Francisco." 

Another  effort  looking  to  the  more  advantageous  distribution  of  fruit 
on  the  part  of  the  grower  was  made  in  the  attempt  to  organize  a  Dried 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  plan  of  this  was  that  there  should  be  a  central 
exchange  in  San  Francisco,  cooperating  with  which "  should  be  local 
organizations  in  each  county.  By  the  efforts  of  this  association  it  vraa 
hoped  that  uniformity  in  grading  our  fruits,  and  uniformity  in  prices 
could  be  secured,  while  a  wider  and  better  market  for  our  products  could 
be  created  by  unanimity  of  action  on  the  part  of  our  producers.  Santa 
Clara  County  has  already  organized  a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange,  and  its 
working  has  so  far  proved  satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  State 
Exchange  will  be  organized  and  in  operation  in  time  to  handle  the  crop 
of  the  season  of  1893. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  July  29th,  E.  W. 
Maslin  submitted  the  report  of  a  committee,  previously  appointed,  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange  in  San 
Francisco,  to  the  effect  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  with  fruit  growers, 
and  others  interested,  to  discuss  the  question,  on  July  7th,  and  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  season  had  too  far  advanced  to  begin 
the  enterprise  this  year,  but  the  following  resolutions  had  been  passed: 
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Eeaolved.  That  the  schemeof  establlshii 
sary  for  the  interest  of  the  fruitgrowers  t     .    .  _ 

Se'ohed,  That  we  advise  the  State  Horticultural  Society  to  appoint  in  each  county 
having  a  dried  fruit  interest,  a  number  of  persona  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  canvass  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  an  interest  among  the  fruit  growers  in  the  project  of 
establishing  the  said  Dried  Fruit  Exchange,  to  establish  an  association  of  fruit  growers 
in  each  county,  where  there  is  no  county  fruit  association,  and  to  ask  the  coiiperation 
of  associations  already  formed,  and  to  induce  the  sending  of  delegates  to  a  Convention 
to  be  held  in  San  Joa6  on  November  15th,  then  and  there  to  organize  a  Dried  Fmit 
Exchange. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  were  adopted  by  the  Bociety,  and 
the  same  committee,  with  the  addition  of  the  Secretary,  was  authorized 
to  select  names  in  the  different  counties  and  submit  them  for  adoption 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society.  Further  action  upon  this  subject 
will  be  taken  at  the  next  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  which  will  be 
held  on  November  15th  of  the  present  year,  at  San  Jose. 

Local  organizations  for  the  purpose  indicated  are  also  in  existence  at 
Pomona,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  at  El  Cajon,  in  San  Diego  County; 
these,  eo  far  as  reported,  have  been  euccesaful  in  their  operation. 


The  area  of  land  in  citrus  fruits  has  been  very  largely  increased  during 
the  planting  season  of  1892,  less  proportionally  in  the  southern  counties 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  State.  In  Tulare  County  very  considerable 
areas  have  been  set  to  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  thrive  remarkably 
well  in  the  foothill  region  of  that  county,  as  indeed  they  do  in  the  foot- 
hill belt  of  the  whole  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  citrus  belt  of  California 
has  been  gradually  widening,  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
fruits  of  this  family  would  thrive  over  a  much  wider  area  than  was 
originally  believed.  Very  large  plantings  have  been  made  in  Butte 
County,  and  already  some  considerable  returns  are  promised  from  there. 
In  Plac«r  County  a  number  of  orchards  are  already  in  bearing,  and 
others  are  coming  on.  In  fact,  the  orange  and  lemon  will  grow  and 
flourish  in  sections  in  the  greater  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento Valley  counties  as  far  north  as  Shasta.  While  this  is  true,  the 
extreme  southern  counties  produce  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the 
output  of  fruit  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation  of  the  citrus  section 
of  California. 

.The  following  able  review  of  the  orange  season  of  1891-92,  from  the 
pen  of  Harry  E.  Ellington  Brooks,  covers  this  subject  thoroughly: 

"The  shipmentsof  oranges  and  lemons  from  the  six  southern  counties 
during  the  season  of  1890-91,  aggregated  4,59S  carloads,  or  1,312,099 
boxes,  divided  as  follows: 

r^s  Angeles 2,212 

San  Bernardino __ 1,708 

Orange 6i6 

Ventura - — 68 

San  Diego _ _      _  _        _  66 

Santa  Barbara __.  23 

Total. _._ 4,593 

"  Of  these,  about  4,000  cars  were  oranges,  the  balance  lemons.  The 
home  consumption  was  probably  900  boxes,  which  brings  the  total  to 
5,600  carloads,  or  i;650,000  boxes.     At  $2  a  box  net  to  the  grower,  the 
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revenue  from  the    Southern    California   citrus   crop   of  1890-91   was 
$3,300,000. 

"The  season  of  1891-92  opened  auspiciously.  There  was  every  pros- 
pect of  a  good  crop,  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year, 
l^e  estimates  ran  from  5,000  to  6,000  carloads.  Then  came  a  disastrous 
Tvind  storm  about  the  middle  of  December,  closely  followed  by  heavy 
frosts  during  Christmas  week,  and  all  the  calculations  were  rudely 
upset.  The  wind  was  particularly  destructive  in  some  of  the  choicest 
orange-growing  sections  of  San  Gabriel  Valley,  not  only  blowing  off 
and  bruising  thousands  of  boxes  of  fruit,  but  in  some  cases  even  whip- 
ping the  leaves  from  the  trees.  The  frost,  on  the  other  hand,  did  its 
worst  in  some  of  the  most  highly  regarded  orange  sections  of  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  which  the  wind  had  measurably  spared,  although  the 
effects  of  the  freeze  were  more  or  less  visible  throughout  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

"  It  will  be  some  months  yet  before  the  railroad  companies  make 
public  the  exact  figures  of  the  season's  shipments.  In  a  letter  written 
on  January  15th,  after  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  damage  by  frost 
and  wind,  I  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  shipments  for  the  season 
would  not  vary  greatly  above  or  below  3,000  carloads.  A  careful  investi- 
gation, which  I  have  recently  made  among  shippers,  now  justifies  me  in 
stating  that  the  aggregate  shipments. will  be  within  a  few  carloads  of 
2,800,  a  falling  off  of  1,600  carloads,  or  about  35  per  cent  from  the  ship- 
ments of  the  prei-ious  .season,  instead  of  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent, 
as  was  anticipated  early  in  the  season.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  crop 
was  just  half  what  it  was  expected  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  December 
last. 

"  Of  these  2,800  carloads  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  800,  probably 
many  more,  were  more  or  less  frosted  or  wind  damaged,  and  ought  never 
to  have  been  shipped.  Moved  by  a  strong  demand  from  the  growers, 
who  found  themselves  with  damaged  fruit  on  hand  upon  which  they 
were  anxious  to  realize  something,  a  temporary  reduction  was  granted 
in  rates  from  California  to  Chicago  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  making 
the  rate  90  cents.  The  representatives  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  companies  at  first  wisely  opposed  the  proposition,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  shipment  of  windfalls  and  frost-bitten  fruit  would  spoil  the 
reputation  of  California  oranges  in  the  East.  Shortly  afterward,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  January,  the  Santa  Fe  Company,  seeing  its  way  to 
capture  some  extra  business,  put  the  reduction  into  effect,  and  its  rivals 
were  forced  to  follow  suit.  The  reduced  rates  lasted  only  about  two 
weeks — seventeen  days  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  fifteen  days  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific. 

"  Seven  hundred  cars  were  shipped  to  Chicago  under  the  90-cent  rate, 
all  consisting  of  more  or  leas  damaged  fruit.  Some  of  the  oranges  were 
eo  badly  frosted  that  they  actually  dried  up  and  wouldn't  even  rot. 
These  shipments  proved  a  dear  experience  to  the  growers  who  made 
them.  In  a  number  of  cases  they  were  called  ujwn  by  the  consignees 
to  pay  the  freight,  and  were  thus  worse  off  financially  than  if  they  had 
not  made  the  shipments.  The  immediate  loss  is,  however,  trifling  com- 
pared with  that  which  must  result  from  the  bad  impression  made  upon 
Eastern  consumers.  It  will  take  years  to  convince  many  who  tasted 
California  oranges  this  year  for  the  first  time  that  we  can  grow  oranges 
fit  to  eat.  The  shipment  of  this  damaged  fruit  was  a  grave  mistake. 
22'" 
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"  At  the  opening  of  the  season  local  buyers  held  off,  offering  to  ship 
on  commission,  but  not  to  buy  for  cash.  Later,  when  they  began  to 
buy,  prices  opened  fair,  ranging  from  $1  a  box  for  good  Seedlings  to 
$2  50  for  good  Navels  on  the  tree.  A  revulsion  occurred  after  the  ship- 
ment of  so  much  damaged  fruit  to  Chicago,  and  for  a  time  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  sell  at  any  price.  The  market  was  demoralized.  During 
February,  March,  and  the  early  part  of  April  few  shipments  were  made. 
Buyers  then  began  to  purchase,  on  the  ground  that  the  worst  fruit  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  prices  advanced  25  per  cent.  Those  who  kept  their 
fruit  until  the  close  of  the  season  did  fairly  well,  obtaining  better  prices, 
although  for  a  much  smaller  crop.  Navels  are  now  worth  about  $3,  and 
Seedlings  from  $1  25  to  $1  40.  There  are  few  in  the  market.  The 
regular  shipping  season  is  supposed  to  close  June  30th. 

"  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  past  season  has  been  a  dis- 
astrous one  to  the  orange  growers  of  Southern  California.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  from  this  that  the  orange-growing 
industry  in  Southern  California  is  not  a  desirable  and  profitable  one,  or 
that  the  orange  growers  are  seriously  discouraged.  The  chances  are 
small  of  the  early  recurrence  of  such  a  combination  of  misfortunes. 
Moreover,  those  who  are  planting  new  orchards  can,  by  studying  the 
lessons  of  the  past  season,  reduce  the  ill  effects  of  such  visitations, 
should  they  occur,  to  a  minimum.  The  three  most  important  of  these 
lessons  are  the  necessity  of  planting  windbreaks,  of  selecting  true  citrus 
locations  tor  orchards,  and  of  shipping  only  first-class  fruit  in  good 
condition. 

"  The  necessity  of  windbreaks,  which  has  been  preached  by  many  for 
years,  is  now  generally  admitted.  This  is  anything  but  a  windy  region, 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  must  expect  a  blow  of  more  or  less  violence 
every  few  years.  There  was  a  similar  visitation  just  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  one  of  last  December.  A  triple  row  of  eucalyptus  trees, 
with  a  cypress  hedge  on  the  inside,  will  greatly  modify,  if  it  does  not 
entirely  avert,  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  heavy  wind.  Shortly  after 
the  December  storm  it  was  easy  to  note  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  trees  thus  sheltered,  or  sheltered  by  buildings,  from  those  which 
stood  exposed.  Many  orchardists  say  they  cannot  afford  the  space 
occupied  by  windbreaks.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  it  is  more 
profitable  to  risk  losing  the  bulk  of  their  crop  every  few  years  than  to 
sacrifice  a  row  of  trees.  The  drain  on  the  soil  near  the  gum  trees  can 
be  met  by  a  more  liberal  application  of  manure  and  water.  Of  course, 
in  localities  that  are  naturally  sheltered,  there  is  less  need  of  such  arti- 
ficial aid. 

"The  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  an  orange  orchard  is  the  most 
important  point  of  all.  Many  orange  groves  have  been  planted  in  sec- 
tions where  nature  never  intended  an  orange  tree  to  grow.  We  are  at 
the  best  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  true  southern  citrus  belt,  and  extra 
care  is  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  a  site.  Unfortunately  there  has 
been  and  still  is  much  misrepresentation  on  this  point.  When  orange 
land  with  water  is  worth  $350  an  acre,  while  adjoining  land,  also  with 
water,  but  not  suitable  for  oranges,  is  only  worth  $150,  the  temptation 
is  great  for  land  owners  to  let  the  citrus  belt  out  a  hole  or  two.  Buyers 
cannot  exercise  too  much  caution  in  this  respect.  Because  an  orange 
tree  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  ordinary  years,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  the  orange  is  a  safe  crop  to  grow  in  that  locality,  as  many 
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have  discovered  to  their  cost  this  season.  In  some  cases  the  distance  of 
a  few  yards,  with  a  corresponding  difference  in  elevation,  marked  a 
plain  dividing  line  between  young  orange  trees  wilted  brown  on  the  one 
hand  and  bright  green  on  the  other. 

"As  to  the  third  point — ^the  shipment  of  inferior  or  damaged  fruit — 
shippers  who  burned  their  fingers  last  season  are  not  likely  to  repeat 
the  mistake.  There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
marking  boxes  of  oranges.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  with  some 
shipping  houses  to  mark  all  the  best  fruit,  wherever  it  was  grown, 
'Riverside,'  a  manifest  injustice  to  other  sections  where  just  as  good 
frdt  is  produced.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  introduced  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  making  it  a  felony,  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  to  brand  a  box  of  oranges  with  the  name  of  a  dif- 
ferent locality  from  that  in  which  the  fruit  is  picked  and  packed. 

"The  planting  of  orange  trees  in  Southern  California  during  the  past 
season  has  been  heavy,  though  not  quite  so  heavy  as  in  the  previous 
year,  which  witnessed  the  most  extensive  planting  ever  known  in  this 
section.  Had  not  some  persons  been  temporarily  discouraged  by  last 
winter's  experience,  the  area  set  out  would  undoubtedly  have  been  fully 
25  per  cent  greater.  To  show  how  extensive  the  planting  has  been  of  late, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  total  acreage  of  orange  orchards 
in  San  Bernardino  County  at  the  close  of  1890  was  13,070  acres,  while 
by  the  end  of  1891  it  had  risen  to  19,673  acres,  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent.  Previous  to  last  season's  planting  there  were,  in  the  six  southern 
counties,  3,800,000  orange  trees,  divided  among  the  counties  as  follows; 


Bearing. 

400,000 
475,000 
82,000 

s'eoo 

6,700 
999,300 

bB^l^. 

Los  Angeles ^ 

550,000 

2,870,500 

"Estimating  the  planting  of  the  past  season  at  1,000,000  trees — a 
moderate  figure — and  transferring  1,000,000  from  the  non-bearing  to 
the  bearing  column,  this  gives  as  the  number  of  orange  trees  planted  in 
Southern  California,  in  round  figures,  2,000,000  -bearing  and  2,870,500 
non-bearing,  a  total  of  nearly  5,000,000,  covering  about  50,000  acres,  or 
a  little  less  than  80  square  miles. 

"There  were  about  500,000  lemon  trees  growing  a  year  ago,  which 
number  has  been  at  least  doubled  during  the  past  year,  there  being  quite 
a  rage  for  lemon  culture  at  present,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  suc- 
cessful method  of  curing  the  fruit.  When,  in  three  or  four  years,  all 
these  trees  shall  be  rated  as  bearing,  and  we  add  this  aggregate  to  those 
'low  in  bearing,  we  shall  have  a  grand  total  of  6,000,000  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  with  as  many  more  coming  on,  should  planting  keep  up  at 
the  present  rate.  If  the  average  production  should  still  remain  a  box 
and  a  half  to  the  tree,  and  the  average  price  the  same  as  now,  we  may 
look  for  a  gross  revenue  of  $18,000,000. 

"These  figures  appear  large  and  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry:  Is 
there  any  immediate  danger  of  overdoing  the  orange  industry  in  Cali- 
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foniia?  I  think  not.  The  product  of  these  5,000,000  orange  trees  in 
1895  will  give  only  two  oranges  a  week,  during  the  six  months  from 
December  to  May,  to  each  family  in  the  United  States.  During  these 
months  California  has  no  serious  competitor  as  an  orange- growing 
section.  The  Florida  crop  comes  in  earlier  than  ours.  Mexico  raises 
some  fine  oranges,  but  they  are  in  the  market  even  earlier  than  those 
from  Florida,  and  besides  have  to  pay  a  duty.  Sixty-one  carloads 
were  shipped  from  Sonora  last  season  to  the  United  States.  Large 
California  Navels  sell  for  25  cents  apiece  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  A 
good  many  orange  trees  have  been  planted  recently  iii  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  Arizona,  and  some  oranges  have  been  placed  on  the  market,  but 
with  due  respect  to  the  manifold  resources  of  that  region,  I  think  that 
it  is  too  far  from  the  ocean,  and,  consequently,  too  liable  to  winter 
frosts,  ever  to  become  an  orange-growing  country  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Yuma  section,  lying  nearer  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  better  adapted 
to  the  industry,  but  in  any  case  Arizona  oranges  would  be  out  of^the 
market  before  the  California  crop  is  ripe.  There  remain  the  Pacific 
Islands,  but  as  those  oranges  have  to  be  picked  green,  it  will  be  diflicult 
for  them  to  compete  with  ours, 

"It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  from  December  to  May,  at  a  period 
when  the  market  is  comparatively  bare  of  deciduous  fruits,  California 
orange  growers  have  the  markets  of  the  North  American  continent  to 
themselves.  When  it  is  further  remembered  that,  as  shown  above,  the 
area  of  first-class  citrus  land  in  California  is  quite  limited,  that  much 
of  this  will  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  lemon,  and  that  new  mar- 
kets are  constantly  opened  up,  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  little  reason 
to  anticipate  overproduction.  It  must,  however,  be  expected  that  prices 
will  shade  off  a  little  after  a  few  years.  At  half  the  present  prices 
orange  growing  would  still  be  a  highly  profitable  industry.  Decreased 
prices  will,  on  the  other. hand,  stimulate  cousumption.  Unlike  corn, 
beans,  or  other  staples,  the  orange  market  is  elastic,  the  consumption 
depending  almost  entirely  on  the  price  at  which  the  frait  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumi^r- 

"  Freight  rates  play  an  important  part  in  this  question.  The  present 
rate  to  Chicago  is  $1  25  per  100  pounds,  about  $202  a  car,  or  87  cents  a 
box,  which  is  almost  as  much  as  the  grower  receives  for  ordinary  Seed- 
lings on  the  tree.  The  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would'  give  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  export  of  our  oranges  to  Atlantic  points,  and  enable 
us  to  ship  them  to  Europe  at  a  profit. 

"As  to  varieties,  the  Navel  still  holds  its  own  as  the  king  of  oranges, 
and  is  the  most  extensively  planted.  A  disadvantage  is  the  large  size 
of  the  fruit  for  the  general  trade.  It  is  also  considered  less  resistaut  to 
frost  than  the  Seedling,  and  some  have  an  idea  that  it  becomes  a  rather 
shy  bearer  as  it  grows  old.  The  Seedling  sells  at  about  half  the  price 
of  the  Navel,  but  yields  nearly  twice  as  heavily.  However,  one  rarely 
hears  of  any  Seedling  trees  being  planted  nowadays,  with  tiie  intention 
of  leaving  them  so.  Next  to  the  Navel  in  merit  may  be  classed  the 
paper-rind  or  thin-skinned  St.  Michael,  a  fine-flavored  orange,  with 
good  keeping  and  shipping  qualities,  of  uniform,  small  size,  just  right 
for  the  retail  trade.  The  Ruby  Blood,  with  flesh  of  even  darker  red 
than  the  Maltese  Blood,  commands  a  high  price  at  present.  The  Med- 
iterranean Sweet  varies  much  in  quality  and  has  somewhat  lost  caste  of 
late.     Many  growers  are  planting  the  Valencia,  a  very  late  orange,  which 
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rinens  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  fairly  good  orange,  which  keeps  and 
chips  well.  A  year  ago  a  carload  of  this  variety  was  sold  in  Chicago  at 
$7  a  box,  but  when  10  carloads  were  shipped  the  market  weakened.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  H  would  be  safe  to  plant  many  of  this  variety,  as 
there  is  little  demand  for  oranges  when  the  market  is  well  suppbed 
with  deciduous  fruits.  .  ,  l  ^      t 

"  From  year  to  year  growers  are  learning  much  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  orange  tree.  The  industry  is  still  quite  a  young  one  in  the 
State  and  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.  It  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  \,nm  the  tree  low,  letting  it  assume  more  of  the  character  of  a  great 
bush  In  this  manner  it  bears  earlier  and  more  heavily,  and  the  ground 
around  the  trunk,  as  well  as  the  trunk  itself,  is  shaded.  Another  lesson 
that  has  been  learned  is  that  we  have  been  budding  too  early  at  the 
expense  of  the  vitality  of  the  trunks.  Some  growers  in  the  Redlands 
country  will  wait  until  their  Seedlings  are  five  years  old  before  budding 
them.  In  this  manner  they  will  secure  fine,  vigorous  trees  that  will 
withstand  much  hard  treatment  or  adverse  weather.  .    .     ^  , 

"  There  is  quite  a  discussion  at  present  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to 
use  the  sweet  California  or  sour  Florida  stock.  For  the  latter  it  is 
daimed  that  it  is  freer  from  root  diseases,  and  does  well  m  low,  damp 
localities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  sensible  men  do  not 
plant  oranges  in  California  in  low,  damp  localities;  besides  which,  it 
appears  that  the  sweet  stock  in  California  makes  larger  and  more  vigor- 
ous trees  than  the  sour.  Dealers  who  import  Florida  stock  are,  of 
course,  in  favor  of  that  variety,  which  is  sold  at  lower  rates  than  the 
home-grown  Seedlings.  Another  lesson  that  most  of  our  growers  have 
at  length  learned,  is  the  necessity  of  fertilizing  orange  orchards,  espe- 
cially after  they  begin  to  bear.  A  crop  of  oranges  extracts  an  unmense 
amount  of  nutriment  from  the  land,  and  it  must  be  replaced  or  the  trees 
will  inevitably  sufl'er. 

"Last  year  the  Fruit  Growers'  Union  of  Southern  California  was 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  establish  a  home  market 
by  local  auction  sales;  also,  to  systematize  shipments  to  the  Ea^t  so  that 
our  own  products  might  not  be  brought  needlessly  into  competition  with 
themselves,  and  to  open  up  markets  east  of  Chicago  which  have  as  yet 
scarcely  been  touched.  The  disasters  of  December  put  a  temporary 
damper  on  the  project  and  the  operations  of  the  organization  during 
the  past  season  have  not  been  importent  or  very  profitable,  There  is 
need  of  some  such  organization  to  look  after  the  interests  of  growers, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  horticulturists  to  pull  together. 

"Orange  growing  in  California  is  an  attractive  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion, but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  business  which  demands 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  First-class  orange  land,  with  a  good 
water  right,  is  worth  from  $300  to  $400  an  acre  in  Southern  California, 
and  two-year  old  budded  trees,  ready  to  plant,  are  worth  $100  an  acre 
more.  Adding  the  cost  of  planting,  irrigating,  and  culture  for  three 
years,  until  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  brings  the  lowest  cost  of  a  young 
bearing  orchard  close  to  $500  an  acre,  without  reckoning  interest  on  the 
money  invested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profits,  in  an  average  year,  if 
the  orchard  is  well  cared  for,  are  large— perhaps  not  so  large  as  some 
land  owners  and  real  estate  agents  would  have  us  believe,  but  large 
enough  for  any  reasonable  investor.  One  hears  of  $1,000  an  acre. 
Such  profits,  and  even  more,  have  been  made  in  rare  instances  ft'om  old 
uiyiiizi  %^ 
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bearing  orchards,  but  it  is  not  eafe  to  reckon  on  such  figures.  A  con- 
servative estimate  is  to  calculate  on  making  the  expenses  of  cai-e,  culti- 
vation, and  irrigation  the  third  year,  $1W)  an  acre  the  fourth  vear 
increasing  gradually  during  the  following  ten  years  to  $500  an  acre,  or 
thereabouts.  An  orchard  of  good  trees  planted  in  a  first-claes  citrus 
location,  with  plenty  of  water  and  good  care,  will  often  do  much  better 
than  this,  and  should  never  do  worse.  After  five  years  the  owner  of 
such  a  10-acre  orchard  can  take  life  easy.  But  he  must  have  $5,000  to 
start  with  unless  he  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  who  can  do  his  own 
work  and  make  a  living  from  his  land  while  the  trees  are  maturing.  In 
such  case,  by  purchasing  the  land  on  easy  terms  of  payment,  he  may 
get-along  with  less  money,  hut  the  work  will  be  hard." 

THE    LEMON. 

The  lemon  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  as  an  orchard  fruit,  and 
during  the  past  season  very  large  plantings  of  leuaon  orchards  have 
been  made,  especially  in  Tulare,  San  Diego,  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties.  This  is  justified  by  the  large  demand  for  this  fruit  and  the 
prices  paid  for  it.  San  Diego  has  given  more  attention  to  this  branch 
of  horticulture  than  any  other  one  county.  At  Chula  Vista,  in  the 
spring  of  1892,  over  500  acres  of  lemon  and  orange  trees  were  set  out, 
until  now  there  is  a  total  of  1,000  acres  of  growing  citrus  fruits.  Last 
year  a  few  older  trees  came  into  bearing,  and  the  result  was  a  total  crop 
of  about  300  boxes.  This  season  all  the  four-year  olds  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  trees  planted  three  years  are  bearing  well,  and  a.  careful 
estimate  of  this  season's  crop  places  it  at  about  1,200  boxes.  Within 
the  next  six  years  there  should  be  1,000  acres  of  bearing  citrus  fruits, 
mostly  lemons,  in  one  solid  tract,  and  less  than  one  hour's  drive  from 
San  Diego. 

An  acre  of  lemons  is  considered  a  very  poor  average  if  it  does  not 
yield  at  least  a  carload  of  fruit.  This  would  be  less  than  four  boxes  to 
the  tree,  and  there  are  many  three-year  old  trees  there  that  will  do  as  well 
this  year,  and  even  better.  This  fruit,  when  cured,  is  worth  at  least  $2 
a  box,  or  $800  an  aci'e.  The  1,000  acres  should  then  yield  something 
like  a  gross  annual  income  of  $800,000,  to  be  divided  among  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  producers,  or  an  average  of  $5,333  each.  These  statistics 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  planting  of  orchards  has  ended 
there,  while  in  fact  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  what  may  confidently 
be  expected.  Contracts  have  already  been  let  for  planting  400  acres  the 
coming  season. 

The  lemon  is  far  leas  hardy  than  the  orange,  and  the  area  suitable  to 
its  growth  is  therefore  more  restricted,  and  localities  in  which  the 
orange  would  thrive  are  therefore  frequently  unauited  to  the  lemon. 
Mistakes  have  thus  been  made  in  planting  the  lemon  in  places  too  much 
exposed  to  frost  or  wind.  But  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  hitherto 
low  estimate  of  the  California  lemon  are  twofold:  First,  the  best 
varieties  of  the  lemon  were  not  originally  planted  in  California.  As  a 
result  of  this  a  coarse,  thick-skinned  fruit  was  produced,  having  but 
little  juice,  a  very  bitter  rind,  and  often  bitter  pulp  also.  Such  a  mon- 
strosity was  put  upon  the  market  after  having  been  pulled  ripe  and 
yellow  from  ttie  trees.  Such  fruit  met  only  with  derision  when  com- 
pared with  the  smooth,  well-cured,  thin-skinned,  aromatic  lemon   of 
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,nd  of  course  was  a  failure. 


Italy,  and  ot  course  was  a  lanuie.     Such  was  the  earlier  California 

'^  The  erave  error  of  planting  the  coarse  seedling  lemon  was  at  length 
discovered,  and  such  trees  as  had  not  been  destroyed  in  disgust  were 
i,r^lv  budded  to  better  varieties,  as  the  Eureka,  the  Lisbon,  and  the 
Villa  Franca.  These  trees  produced  a  better  fruit,  and  it  was  received 
fir  more  kindly  in  the  market;  but  yet  it  fell  very  far  behind  the  best 
fnreien  fruit,  and  was  unsatisfactory.  As  years  passed,  it  was  learned 
Sat  the  fault  was  mainly  in  the  handling  and  curing.  Nothing  was 
reallv  known  of  the  best  methods  of  curing  and  nandling  lemons  until 
t  wis  learned  from  hard  experience  by  the  foremost  growers  in  the 
State  as  G  W.  Garcelon,  of  Riverside,  and  N.  W.  Blanchard,  of  Santa 
Paula  They  and  others  found  that  success  in  lemon  culture  depended 
oriQcipally  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  was  prepared  for  the 
Market.  It  was  easy  to  grow  lemons,  but  to  get  them  into  the  market 
in  such  condition  as  to  make  the  business  profitable  was  found  to  be 
Quite  another  affair.  ,   -       ■  j 

It  was  found  that  by  cutting  off  the  fruit  when  of  a  certain  size,  and 
before  it  had  begun  to  turn  y«H«-' r"]"Sj*/„^f^l^iLf:l'^^^^ 


l)l«oe  until  fullj  cured,  il  could  be  placed  beside  the  foreign  fruit  with- 
iut  brindnfi  a  blush  to  the  producer.  The  utmost  care  in  handling  it 
now  known  to  be  imperative.  Treat  lemons  a.  eggs,  and  handle  them 
accordingly.  If  one  is  dropped,  even  a  few  feet,  upon  the  ground,  reject 
it  for  it  will  surely  go  to  pieces  before  it  can  properly  he  sent  to  niarket. 
Approved  syitems  are  now  widely  known,  and  no  fears  need  be  felt  on 
that  score  by  those  who  would  plant  lemon  trees.  .... 

The  lemon  crop  of  California  is  by  no  means  large  as  yet,  but  is  sure 
to  increase  rapidly  from  now  forward.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  a  site  for  a  lemon  orchard.  Eicept  in  a  region  practi- 
oallv  exempt  from  damaging  frost  for  the  most  part,  and  having  a  good 
.oil  and  abundant  water  supply,  avoid  lemon  planting.  With  all  the 
favoring  conditions,  however,  which  may  be  found  in  several  places  in 
Cahfornia,  there  is  still  ample  room  for  a  considerable  additional  area 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  fruit,  which  is  growing  rapidly 
in  public  favor.  The  California  crop  has  been  estimated  at  a  hundred 
thousand  boxes  for  last  year,  but  this  is  probably  a  very  high  figure. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  exact  figures  is  found  m  the  fact  that  tho 
orange  and  lemon  shipments  are  generally  counted  together.         ^^„^^ 

The   whole  area  planted    to   lemon   trees   in   California   n   10,U5(> 

Probably  95  per  cent  of  all  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  United  States 
««me  from  foreign  countries,  chiefly  from  Italy.  During  the  past  eight 
years  these  importations  have  steadily  increased,  and  have  reached 
nearly  2,000.000  boxes,  of  say  300  lemons  each,  dunug  each  ol  the  past 
two  years  The  total  customs  valuation  of  the  lemon  imports  for  the  eight 
vears  ending  with  June  30th  laat,  is  $27,814,174,  or  an  annual  average 
of  »3,476,772,  but  divided  by  years  as  follows: '  Tor  tho  year  ending  June 
30,1885,  $2,510,426;  1886,  $2,608,8101  1887,  $3,835,147i  1888,  $3  395,983; 
1889,  $3,189,634;  1890,  $3,374,032;  1891,  $4,351,970;  1892,  $4,548,268. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  foreign  lemons 
have  steadily  increased  during  recent  years,  notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ing quantity  of  the  home  product.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the 
consumption  of  this  fruit  has  apparently  nearly  doubled  since  1 88o,  and 
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should  thia  ratio  of  increase  continue,  it  would  be  manv  years  before 
any  possible  California  product  could  supply  the  entire  consumptive 
demand  in  this  country. 

D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Riverside,  who  gives  especial  attention  to  this 
fruit,  sent  samples  of  his  lemons  to  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Chief  of  the 
Pomological  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
and  received  the  following  report  concerning  them.  This  will  apply  to 
California  lemons  generally,  where  proper  caro  is  paid  in  growing  pick- 
ing,  and  curing  them: 
D.  H.  Bufi^KAM,  je.W.irf.,  CaU  WA«H■^-«TOS,  D.  C,  Septembers,  1892. 

DiAS  Sie:  Yours  o£  the  28th  ultimo  and  the  two  boxes  of  lemona  receiverl  in  +!,» 
absence  of  Profeaaor  Van  Deman,  who  is  now  in  CoIolSdo  TheS^eci^enB  ai4  v^l^ 
f-^  J^V°  ™'*  '^"?''  '■^^'^,  ^y  ^1^^^  ^^^^  1 1"^™  s«e".  a"d  better^han  many  of  tS 
■^iS?^r-if^'™'  "1"."  '^'.I*^-  "  J^''  '^'^  wo^ace  this  crop  in  large  quantities  so  as 
to  establish  Its  reputation  m  the  market,  I  tMnk  you  will  find  it  eieeldiigly  profitabk 
^t^m?n  =t™H  +  "^^H  *.!,"  r^'J-'P^''"*'^?  *'"°  '*''^  lot  which  you  sSi^.^d  othe^ 
9^wf»4^i^^l  i^  ^^^™\'*'"*i°^,^'^^*'^^\.'?  ""'^  «'*?'  "^'«1'  cost  ii  the  New 
York  market  ¥8  per  box  o£  300  by  actual  count.  We  selecte*  specimens  of  exactlvthp 
same  weight,  ani  find  that  the  California  specimens  yield  fully  SsS  peTcent  m^re  i^iep 
IS  mi^h  more  free  from  rag,  and  Jias  a  thinner  skin  than  the  im«)fted  Barden-efown! 
velvet-akinned  Sicilian  Umon.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  tTpIace  somrof  voi5 
fruit  m  the  Eastern  markets,  with  a  view  to  c--'-     ■'      ■     '  ■  l"">-''.'"'^"«  P'  y""^ 

for  the  fruit  that  will  stimulate  your  people  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  thia  matter, 

oo,-n,^a  ti  „.,,,    .J,  any  „g :n.  J_    ^.. .    ■     , 


G.  W.  Garcelon,  whose  experience  and  success  in  lemon  culture  are 
well  known,  m  his  report  on  the  lemon,  published  by  this  department 
Jays  down  explicit  rules  for  its  treatment.  This  report  has  been  widely 
circulated,  and  has  done  much  toward  giving  a  forward  impetus  to  this 
important  branch  of  fruit  growing.  The  following  are  the  rules  given 
by  Mr.  Garcelon,  condensed  from  this  report: 

Select  the  highest  and  driest  part  of  your  citrus  orchard  for  the  lemon. 
Lemons  require  a  location  comparatively  free  from  frost.  Each  locality 
and  each  orchard  should  produce  that  to  which  it  is  best  adapted. 

See  that  the  ground  is  properly  leveled.  Break  up  deeply,  so  that 
the  roots  of  your  trees  may  have  the  benefit  of  subsoil.  Plant  not  less 
than  2o  feet  apart  each  way.  Dig  holes  2  to  2^  feet  in  diameter.  Have 
your  trees  taken  up  with  soil,  and  be  sure  that  the  roots  are  properly 
sacked.  Cut  clean  from  ball  of  soil  all  mangled  roots.  As  the  growth 
of  the  lemon  is  more  rank  than  that  of  the  orange,  it  suflers  more  injury 
from  exposed  or  bruised  roots.  When  the  hole  is  nearly  filled,  run  in 
water  and  finish  by  putting  on  a  few  shovelfuls  of  dry  dirt  after  the 
water  has  soaked  away*  Plant  at  the  time  the  tree  is  starting  its  new 
growth,  in  March  or  April. 

The  Lisbon  is  a  favorite  for  rapid  growth  and  form  of  tree,  profuse 
bearing,  well-shaped,  uniform  fruit  of  good  appearance,  plenty  of  acid, 
and  good  keeping  qualities.  The  Eureka  is  good,  but  not  so  attractive 
in  appearance  or  so  uniform  as  the  Lisbon,  and  somewhat  more  tender. 
All  kinds  are  best  when  picked  from  the  tree  before  they  are  too  mature 
and  when  the  pulp  has  become  fibrous  and  bitter.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
set  seedling  orange  trees  and  bud  after  they  have  been  in  the  orchard  a 
year  or  two.     Time  will  tell  which  are  the  best  varieties. 

The  main  points  are  to  remove  suckers  and  shorten  in  such  branches 
as  grow  too  rapidly  and  incline  to  throw  the  tree  out  of  balance.    Everv 
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vear  clean  out  any  wood  that  has  passed  its  usefulness,  or  that  is  too 
thick.     The  best  fruit  comes  from  the  outside  of  the  tree  and  nearest 

^  llmona  on  good  trees  should  be  picked  when  two  and  one  half  inches 
in  diameter.  One  half  to  two  thirds  the  fruit  should  have  attained  this 
size  somewhere  from  October  to  December.  Every  three  or  four  weeks 
the  trees  should  be  gone  over  for  fruit  of  proper  size  until  all  is  gathered. 
Color  cuts  no  figure;  but  for  this  rule  to  hold  good,  the  tree  must  be 
in  (rood  condition  and  the  fruit  of  proper  size  and  thoroughly  gathered 
at  each  picking.  Pickers  should  be  very  careful  men,  well  provided 
with  ladders,  and  with  baskets  lined  with  burlap,  each  holding  60  to  75 
lemons.  A  suitable  wire  hook  to  fasten  the  basket  to  the  ladder  is  a 
convenience.  Baskets  are  very  carefully  emptied  into  picking  boxes, 
eenerally  9  by  15  by  24.  The  fruit  should  be  carefully  clipped,  leaving  a 
short  stem,  and  avoiding  the  least  braise.  The  fruit  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  should  be  carried  to  the  hallway  of  the  lemon 
house  on  the  day  of  picking.  _         ,  .      ,  u 

Herein  has  been  the  great  difficulty  hitherto  m  making  lemon  culture 
a  commercial  success.  The  essential  features  of  the  curing  house  are 
plastered  rooms  inside  a  eloselv- boarded  and  ventilated  structure.  A 
hallway  runs  around  these  rooms,  giving  easy  access  and  providing  a 
place  where  the  fruit  can  be  stored  for  a  few  weeks  until  it  has  thrown 
off  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  the  injured  fruit  has  had  time  to  develop 
imperfections  so  that  it  may  be  rejected,  and  avoid  injury  to  the  othea-s. 
Inside  rooms  of  the  house  should  have  tight  doors  and  arrangements  for 
ventilation. 

First  store  fruit  in  outer  hall,  and  after  the  excess  of  moisture  has 
passed  away  (say  four  weeks  in  winter  and  two  in  summer)  place  them 
carefully  on  trays,  only  one  deep,  and  stack  up  the  trays  in  the  mner 
room.  Raisin  trays  are  often  fitted  up  with  extra  cleats  for  this  purpose. 
Thev  are  kept  on  these  trays  four  to  ten  months,  until  ready  to  market. 

Lemons  thus  treated  have  been  favorably  received  by  the  trade,  and 
have  brought  fancy  prices,  reversing  the  former  prejudice  against  Cali- 
fornia lemons,  mainly  occasioned  by  former  improper  curing.  There  still 
remains  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  fruit  reaching  market  m  uniformly 
good  condition.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  transportation  ques- 
tion which  we  hope  may  receive  an  early  solution, 

THE   APPLE. 

Apple  growing  is  a  more  important  industry  in  California  than  is 
generally  believed.  Careful  estimates  show  some  10,000  acres  planted 
to  this  fruit  in  our  State,  and  very  large  quantities  are  exported.  Our 
principal  foreign  markets  for  apples  are  found  in  Australia,  the  Islands, 
and  Central  America.  In  a  very  large  part  of  the  State  the  apple  is 
the  principal  fruit  grown.  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Siskiyou,  Modoc, 
Lassen,  Marin,  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties  are  aU  large  producers,  and 
the  fruit  grown  here  possesses  as  good  eating,  keeping,  and  shipping 
qualities  as  that  of  the  Eastern  States.  All  through  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Coast  Range  there  are  large  bodies  of  land  eminently  suited  to 
apple  growth,  and  wherever  it  has  received  proper  attention  it  has 
amply  repaid  the  care  bestowed  in  its  cultivation. 

As  indicating  the  importance  of  the  apple  industry  in  the  nerthem 
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part  of  the  State,  Humboldt  reports  shipments  in  1891,  547,600  pounds- 
Del  Norte,  330,000  pounds;  Siskiyou,  420,000  pounds,  and  Lassen' 
200,000  pounds,  giving  a  total  of  1,497,600  pounds  from  these  four 
counties.  The  crop  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  finds  its 
market  principally  in  San  Francisco;  that  of  Siskiyou  is  shipped  to 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Eastern  States,  while  Lassen  ships  to  various 
points  in  Nevada  and  also  to  Southern  California. 

The  largest  apple  orchard  in  the  State  is  that  of  Senator  F.  C.  De 
Long,  at  Novate,  in  Marin  County,  and  covers  150  acres  of  land. 
The  larger  part  of  the  output  from  this  orchard  is  shipped  to  Aus- 
traha,  where  it  arrives  at  a  season  when  the  native  crop  is  out  of  the 
market. 

Another  large  apple-producing  county  is  Santa  Cruz,  and  very  large 
quantities  of  Santa  Cruz  apples  are  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 
In  all  the  mountain  counties  the  apple  is  the  principal  fruit  crop,  and 
in  most  of  the  foothill  counties  it  is  an  important  factor,  while  even  iu 
the_  valley  counties  and  in  Southern  California  it  holds  an  important 
position. 

As  our  State  becomes  more  densely  populated,  as  the  lower  lands 
become  absorbed,  the  large  holdings  cut  up  and  settled,  population  will 
be  forced  to  the  mountain  valleys  and  cafions,  and  then  apple  culture 
will  take  a  prominent  stand  in  California  horticulture.  It  flourishes  at 
high  altitudes,  and  our  best  fruit  is  grown  there,  and  our  mountain 
ranges  are  filled  with  localities  suited  to  the  apple,  which  now  lie  idle 
for  the  reason  that  cheap  land  within  reach  of  civilization  and  near  the 
great  centers  of  transportation  can  be  had,  and  this  land  is  generally 
more  fitted  to  other  fruits  than  to  the  apple. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  State  indicate  a  shortage  in  the  apple 
crop  this  season.  Like  other  fruits,  the  apple  was  injured  while  in  bloom 
by  late  rain  and  severe  weather,  which  chilled  the  young  fruit  and  caused 
a  great  deal  of  it  to  fall.  As  a  result  the  crop  will  not  exceed  two  thirds 
of  the  average. 

THE  APKICOT. 

The  apricot  did  not  give  a  full  crop  this  season,  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  State  this  shortage  amounted  to  a  total  failure.  Taking  the 
entire  State,  however,  it  can  be  reported  as  fair.  In  the  principal 
apricot  sections  the  extra  size  of  the  fruit  almost  compensated  for  the 
lack  in  quantity. 

At  the  Sutter  cannery  145  tons  of  apricots  were  put  up  this  season 
from  fruit  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  Manager  Pratt,  in  speaking  of 
them,  stated  that  it  was  the  finest  fruit  ever  put  up  by  the  company, 
being  extra  large  and  uniform  in  size. 

In  ^  Santa  Clara  County  the  apricot  crop  did  not  develop  as  it 
promised,  and  prices  advanced  rapidly  and  almost  wildly,  running 
from  $30  per  tou  for  drying  fruit  to  *35  and  $40,  and  for  special  order  a 
still  higher  price  was  paid,  $45  to  $50  in  some  cases. 

Commenting  on  the  shortage  in  the  apricot  crop  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  the  San  Jose  "  News"  of  August  4th,  said: 

"  The  apricot  harvest  is  now  practically  ended,  and  a  pretty  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  crop  can  be  made.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  not,  by  a 
great  deal,  as  large  as  was  expected.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
difFereat  fruit  districts  have  been  impressed  with  the  deserted  condition 
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of  the  drying  grounds.  Manv  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of  fruit, 
while  others,  that  are  usually  crowded  for  room,  present  but  a  beggarly 
^rav  of  empty  trays.  Several  of  our  public  driers  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  depend  on  the  culls  of  the  canneries  for  their  fruit.  Ordi- 
narily this  source  has  afforded  them  an  ample  supply;  but  this  season 
it  is  different.  The  canners  have  let  go  of  nothing  that  they  could 
nossibly  pack  themselves,  and  the  driers  have  had  to  go  without.  It  is 
Tfair  estimate  to  say  that  nine  tenths  of  the  dried  apricots  of  this  sea- 
son are  in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  This  practically  places  the  dried 
apricot  market  in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  better  crop  here,  and  the  Eastern  orchards  were  not  near  so  great 
a  failure  as  this  season.  Then  apricots  went  up  to  18  cents.  With  the 
present  barrenness  of  the  market  and  the  shortness  of  the  crop,  there 
IS  no  reason  why  the  price  should  not  be  still  higher.  There  is  no 
cheaper  fruit  that  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  to  keep  down  the  price. 
In  the  East  the  apple  crop,  which  has  always  been  the  most  successful 
competitor  with  our  dried  fruit,  is  a  most  complete  failure,  and  will  not 
be  recognized  as  an  antagonist  this  season.  It  is  likely  that  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  peach  crop  than  usual  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  canners,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  apricots.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  shipments  of  green  peaches  will  be  very  largely  in  excess 
of  those  of  last  year.  Thus,  the  end  of  the  peach  harvest  is  likely  to 
find  us  with  little  or  none  of  the  crop  dried.  Prunes  are,  in  fact,  not 
half  a  crop,  and  the  price  will  be  in  proportion.  Everything  indicates 
that  none  but  the  rich  can  eat  dried  fruit  this  year,  and  that  even  they 
will  not  be  able  to  get  all  they  want,  no  matter  how  high  they  bid." 

From  Hanford,  in  Tulare  County,  comes  a  report  of  the  satisfactory 
crops  of  apricots  in  Lucerne,  and  this  statement:  "  Every  man  with  an 
orchard  of  this  fruit  feels  his  bank  account  growing."  In  the  Lucerne 
section  the  apricot  crop  this  year  has  been  about  three  times  as  large 
aa  in  1891,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  competition  among 
apricot  buyers,  resulting  in  an  average  price  to  producers  of  about  9J 
cents  per  pound.  From  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  County,  comes  also  the 
uews  that  this  year's  apricot  crop  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  ever 
known  in  that  valley.  Says  the  Pasadena  "Blade:"  "A  ride  through 
the  apricot  orchards  reveals  an  interesting  sight.  Broken  branches 
everywhere  betray  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  overloaded.  Pickers  are 
everywhere  at  work,  and  here  and  there  are  gangs  of  girls  and  boys 
engaged  in  pitting  fruit  for  progressive  ranchers,  who  prepare  their  own 
product  for  market.  One  man,  living  between  this  city  and  Tustin, 
has  300  tons  of  apricots  on  25  acres.  This  is  a  yield  of  neariy  $200 
per  acre."  ,  .,       , 

This  allowing  apricot  trees  to  overbear,  however,  is  not  consid^-ect 
wise  by  some  of  the  more  northern  successful  raisers  of  this  fruit.  One 
of  the  orchardists  of  Vacaville  recently  stated  that  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornians  hate  to  pull  green  fruit  from  their  trees.  Perhaps  this  is  so._  But 
at  least  the  most  successful  orchardists  around  St.  Helena,  San  Jose,  and 
Vacaville  think  it  wise  to  thin  out  their  fruit,  and  so  by  preventing  the 
apricot  trees  from  overbearing,  obtain  steady  returns  every  year.  This 
practice  is  the  result  of  years  of  raising  fruit,"  and  while  it  may  seem 
alarming  to  think  of  tons  of  green  fruit  being  thrown  away  in  Central 
California,  yet  the  apricot  grower  has  method  in  such  madness. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pomona  "  Progress,"  a  shori,  time  ago,  endpav- 
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oring  to  inform  Southern  Califoriiians  of  the  aprifcot  custom  of  Centra] 
California,  said:  "In  the  great  Spencer  orchard  of  135  acres  at  8t. 
Helena,  I  saw  seventy  men  at  worlc  thinning  the  fruit,  I  saw  fully 
twenty  tons  of  young  green  apricots  that  had  been  pulled  from  the  trees, 
and  was  told  that  as  much  more  of  the  gi-een  fruit  would  be  taken  from 
the  branches.  I  saw  a  small  army  of  men  and  boys  in  the  hundreds  of 
orchards  about  Vacaville,  all  pulling  green  apricots  and  peaches  from 
the  trees,  and  there  were  big  piles  of  the  young  fruit  in  every  orchard. 
In  San  Jos^  I  saw  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  green  apricots 
and  peaches  lying  under  the  trees,  where  they  had  been  thrown  by  the 
men  who  were  employed  to  thin  the  crops." 

All  this  is  done  because  the  orchardist  thinks  it  better  to  have  large 
plump  apricots  than  a  greater  quantity  of  small  fruit. 

Apricots  are  really  a  California  possession.  No  other  State  in  the 
Union  can  claim  to  have  so  good,  constant  returns  fi-om  this  fruit.  In 
1889  Southern  California  received  $280,000  for  its  apricot  crop.  The 
fruit  does  well  in  many  of  our  counties,  especially  in  those  along  the 
coast.  Some  of  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  State 
are  shut  out  from  reliable  crops  on  account  of  the  high  altitude  allow- 
ing late  frosts  to  attack  the  apricot.  Last  year  the  Fresno  "  Republican  " 
said  that  there  had  always  been  a  question  among  the  fruit  growers 
of  that  county  as  to  whether  the  soil  and  climate  were  exactly  adapted 
to  the  successful  growth  of  the  apricot.  For  several  years  the  Fresno 
County  apricots  had  not  been  of  such  a  quality  as  to  warrant  shipping 
them  in  quantities  to  the  East. 

The  Royal  and  Moorpark  apricots  are  looked  upon  with  a  good  deal 
of  favor  by  growers  here.  Last  year  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  California  analyzed  a  wonderfully  sweet  variety 
of  small,  early  apricots  received  from  Tulare,  the  juice  being  found  on 
analysis  by  the  copper  (inversion)  test  to  contain  13^  per  cent  of  sugar. 
The  apricot  was  thought  to  perhaps  be  the  "  Pringle"  variety,  and  the 
report  of  the  station  said  that  the  result,  13^  per  cent,  was  the  highest 
but  one — 16,5  per  cent — that  the  analyzers  could  find  on  record  for 
apricots,  the  usual  average  being  about  4.69  per  cent  in  the  whole  fruit 
of  European  varieties.  This  figure,  4.69  per  cent,  however,  did  not  refer 
to  fruit  grown  in  California,  and  the  analyzers  at  the  University  Station 
did  not  yet  know  what  is  the  usual  percentage  of  sugars  in  the  California 
standard  canning  and  drying  varieties  of  apricots. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  apricot  growers  who  have  collections  includ- 
ing a  number  of  varieties,  take  notice  as  to  how  different  varieties  are 
affected  by  the  shot-hole  fungus,  and  report  in  due  time  which  varieties 
are  the  most  injured,  and  which,  if  any,  are  little  afiected.  We  are  led 
to  make  this  suggestion  by  an  item  in  a  South  Australian  paper,  which 
describes  how  Mr.  Westerman  Smith  advances  the  proposition  that 
instead  of  trying  to  combat  the  shot-hole  fnngus  of  apricots,  it  would 
be  better  to  grow  varieties  that  are  nearly  free  from  attack,  such  as 
Oullin's  Early  Peach  and  Princess  Orange.  The  first  he  had  grown  for 
five  years  and  the  latter  seven  years,  and  nearly  free  from  disease, 
which  has  been  present  in  the  orchard  three  years. '  Over  85  per  cent  of 
clean  fruit  was  yielded  by  the  two  varieties,  without  any  cost  for  fungi- 
cides. Of  the  twenty  sorts  of  apricots  cultivated,  only  two  or  three 
were  of  any  value. 
One  of  the   varieties   named  by  the  Australian  observer  is  hardly 
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irnown  in  this  State,  and  the  other  is  not  on  record  at  all  _  But  if  they 
w^ist  there  are  probably  others  known  to  our  readers  which  are  also 
!!!^knt  Our  observation  is  that  there  is  considerable  difference  m 
Te  severity  of  the  attack,  both  with  apricot  and  plum  varieties,  but  we 
hXl  not  looked  into  the  matter  as  closely  as  we  shall  m  the  future 
lY'e  trust  others  will  do  the  same,  and  see  if  a  test  can  be  made  of 


,  size,  and  bearing,  which  do  not  yield  to 


the  shot-h 


THE  CHERRY. 


The  cherry  crop  of  1892  was  from  one  half  to  two  thiids  of  the 
meriwe  yield.  The  aap  was  chilled  by  the  late  rains  and  cold  iveather, 
mdUie  fruit  did  not  ripen  »0  nniformly  as  usual.  Alameda  County, 
from  the  northern  boundary  line  to  Niles,  is  the  great  cherry  section  ol 
the  Slate,  and  through  all  this  region  not  over  half  a  crop  was  repoi-ted. 
Following  close  upon  Alameda,  as  a  cherry  producer,  comes  Santa  Uara 
County  and  then,  in  order,  Solano,  Napa,  Placer,  Sonoma,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Sacramento.  Very  few  cherries  are  grown  in  the  San  Joaqum 
Valley  counties,  and  tor  manv  years  it  was  accepted  as  an  undeniable 
fact  that  it  would  not  lourish  in  the  southern  counties ;  but  experiments 
made  in  this  section  of  late  upset  that  idea,  and  leave  it  possible  that 
with  a  careful  selection  of  varieties  adapted  to  the  climate,  with  snitable 
soil  and  careful  attention,  the  cherry  may  be  made  successlul.  At 
Ontario  100  cherry  trees  at  the  upper  end  of  Euclid  Avenue  produced 
this  year  2,838  pounds  of  fruit,  which  sold  at  10  cents  per  pound,  real- 
iiing  t283  80,  It  is  stated  that  the  trees  had  not  been  irrigated  for  two 
years,  and  had  only  one  cultivation  within  the  past  veai-. 

J  E.  Lanterman,  of  la  Caiiada,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  sent  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  olnsteps  of  as  line  chemes  as  were 
sent  from  the  north,  with  the  statement  that  he  had  an  acre  and  a  half 
of  trees  that  were  loaded,  from  two  of  which  ho  had  picked  200  pounds, 
and  so  heavUy  were  they  loaded  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  that  any  were 
taken  from  them.  ,.  ,,        .     „       „  >- 

Mr.  James  Birch,  o£  the  upper  Yucaipe  Valley,  m  San  Bernardino 
County,  has  a  little  less  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre  m  bearing,  and 
the  yield  this  year  was  6,000  pounds,  the  entire  crop  being  sold  m  the 
local  market  at  10  cents  a  pound.  The  yield  last  year  was  6  260  pounds. 
The  varieties  are  Black  Tartarian,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Groat  Bigar- 
reau,  and  Napoleon  Bigarreau.  _      .    tt   t   j 

Writing  of  the  cherry  in  Southern  California,  A.  H  Jndson  says: 

"the  bearing  cherry  trees,  growing  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,UUU  teet, 
are  on  a  small  plot  of  ground  not  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  The  ground  is  naturally  rather  moist,  and  contains 
two  or  three  springs,  and  the  location  is  quite  frosty.  ,    ,       ., 

"Two  varieties  of  cherry  ape  growing  there,  one  a  black  and  the  other 
a  whitish-yellow  cherry,  slightly  shaded  with  red.  Not  being  an  oipert 
in  cherry  growing,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  true  names  of  these  cherries, 
but  have  supposed  one  to  be  the  Black  Tartarian  and  the  other  the 
Yellow  Spanish.  „,  ,        ^ 

"These  trees  must  have  been  planted  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
■iudeing  from  their  size,  and  for  many  years  have  had  no  care  whatever. 
Cattle  and  horses  graze  about  them  and  rubup  against  them,  and  gophers  I 
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and  squirrels  have  full  avi-eep  to  the  roote,  and  have  ruined  some  of  the 
trees.  Notwithstanding  all  this  neglect,  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  trees 
still  growing,  whieh  blossom  fall  every  year  and  bear  heavily,  excent 
when  nipped  by  frost.  ^ 

"That  the  cherry  is  a  success  in  that  particular  spot  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Whether  it  will  prove  as  much  of  a  success  on  mv 
Highland  Home'  property,  2,000  feet  below,  is  another  question. 

My  trees  there,  on  disintegrated  granite  soil,  have  been  planted 
between  four  and  five  years,  and  bore  some  very  fine  fruit.  I  have  much 
confideuee  in  the  ultimate  results  of  my  efforts  to  grow  cherries  in  that 
place,  but  I  suppose  it  will  require  at  least  four  or  five  years  more  to  give 
the  matter  anything  like  a  fair  test." 


_  Very  great  interest  is  being  taken  in  fig  growing  and  packing,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  large  bodies  of  new  land  have 
been  set  to  this  fruit  in  the  past  few  years.  While  the  fig  as  yet  does 
not  hold  a  place  ot  commercial  importance  in  our  State,  it  promises  in 
a  tew  years  to  take  a  prominent  position  among  our  fruit  exports 
Numerous  experiments  in  growing  and  curing  are  being  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  by  individuals,  and  some  of  these  give  marked  promise 
ot  success.  In  aid  of  this  industry  this  department  has  distributed  a 
large  number  of  cuttings  of  the  genuine  Smyrna  fig,  and  later  a  number 
of  rooted  trees.  These  were  procured  direct  from  Smyrna,  and  no  question 
of  their  genuineness  can  be  raised.  These  have  been  distributed  to 
diderent  sections  of  the  State,  and  while  as  yet  too  young  to  give  any 


returns,  reports  from  them  so  far  as  received 


are  very  encouraging. 


At  the  Cahfornia  Experiment  Stations  much  and  careful  study  has 
been  paid  to  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  a  bulletin  was  issued  early 
in  the  present  year  setting  forth  the  results  of  their  experiments  It 
contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  use  of  the  fig  grower  and  is 
on  that  account  given  below: 

^  ''J^^  ^S  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  fruit  trees  of 
h.  x?""  J -^^  *  *^^  culture  of  this  fruit  belongs  chiefly  to  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean,  especially  Asia  Minor,  and  much  less  is  known  here 
about  varieties  and  their  treatment  than  is  the  ease  with  the  more  com- 
mon deciduous  fruits.  The  numerous  discussions  upon  the  fig,  in  recent 
years,  prove  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  growing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  therefore  decided  to  stock  the  stations  with  every  distinct 
variety  of  fig,  and  to  observe  the  growth,  hardiness,  quality  of  fruit,  and 
other  elements  of  importance, 

"  "^  J  j^-  ^""^  *''°"*  ^^*y  varieties  growing  at  the  various  stations,  and 
some  additional  sorts  are  still  in  nursery  rows.  The  smallest  stock  is 
at  Pomona,  but  it  will  be  increased  this  coming  season  to -an  equality 
with  the  stations  earlier  established.  The  following  list  shows  the  vari- 
eties now  growing  and  studied  in  the  preparation  of  this  report: 


Angel  I  que. 

Abondance  Precoce. 

Brlanzola, 

Black  Ischia. 

Brunswick. 

Black  BonrjaBsotte. 

Black  Marseilles. 


Bamaaotte  Gris. 
Brown  Ischia. 
Brown  Turkey. 
Black  Broeiatto. 
White  Brogiatto. 
California  Black. 
Col  di  Signora  Nen 
Drap  d'Or. 


Dalmatian, 
Dor^e  Narbus. 
De  Con  atan  tine. 
DuRoi, 
White  Dottato. 
Black  Dottato. 
Early  Violet. 
Gui^iono. 
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(IroBsale. 
Gros  Oris  Bifere. 
firizzly  Bourjassotte, 
Hirta  du  Japon. 

llouaca  Bianca. 
Segra  Larga 


pasteliei 


e  PtoiUJc. 


Royal  Vineyard. 

Ronde  Noire. 

Bonde  Violett*  Hfitive. 

Raby  Castle. 

Rocardi. 

Rubrado. 

Smvma  No,  1. 

amyrna  No.  2. 


fimyma.  WUd. 
San  Pedro. 
Sanvito. 
Trojan  o. 

White  Bourjasaotte . 
White  Genoa. 
WMte  Adriatic. 
White  MarBeilles, 


"  The  first  season  after  the  figs  were  planted  at  the  diflerent  stations, 
many  differences  in  growth  and  in  adaptation  to  climate  began  to  be 
noticed  The  varieties  showed  a  gi'eater  range  of  variation  in  respect 
to  their  power  to  resist  cold  than  any  other  semi-tropic  fruit.  The  prob- 
lem that  naturally  presented  itself  was  this:  How  do  the  various  sorts 
compare  in  point  of  hardiness  and  relative  endurance?  The  colder 
districts  of  the  State  desire  to  grow  figs,  if  possible,  and  need  the  vari- 
eties that  are  most  hardy.  Then,  also,  we  may  expect  to  produce  still 
more  hardy  seedlings  from  hybrids  of  certain  sorts,  or  by  fertilizing  the 
finer  table  figs  with  the  wild  Smyrna.  In  a  few  more  years,  when  all 
the  varieties  being  grown  are  in  bearing,  the  comparative  value  of  the 
fruits  can  be  tested.     At  present  the  problem  of  hardiness  requires 

"On  December  17th  and  18th  I  examined  the  growth  of  the  fig  trees 
at  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Station  at  Tulare.  Forty-two  varieties  are 
now  represented  there,  to  which  the  wild  or  Capri  fig,  and  several  new 
sorts  imported  last  year,  will  be  added.  The  fig  trees  are  planted  m 
avenue  form,  and  in  the  present  unsheltered  condition  of  the  station  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  difference  in  temperature  between  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  avenue.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  orchard 
is  fully  developed,  the  avenue  will  be  less  exposed  to  the  wind.  But 
the  Tulare  region  is  subject  to  as  great  a  range  of  temperature  as  any 
other  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  There  seems  to  be  a  basin  about 
the  lake  into  which  the  cold  air  settles,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  rows 
of  forest  trees  will  be  of  as  much  service  here  as  in  some  other  localities 
where  the  cold  is  due  to  air  currents  that  may  be  broken. 

"The  fig  trees  at  this  station  were  mostly  planted  in  the  winter  of 
1888-89.  Some  died,  having  been  set  in  alkali  spots,  and  were  replaced. 
The  worst  situations  have  now  been  treated  with  gypsum,  about  10 
pounds  having  been  put  around  each  tree.  Owing  to  the  differences  of 
soil,  a  very  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  trees  of  the  same  age  is 
manifest,  This,  of  course,  is  complicated  with  the  difference  naturally 
belonging  to  the  growth  of  different  varieties.  About  twelve  of  the 
varieties  of  figs  represented  bore  fruit  last  season  (1891).  Du  Eoi,  a 
new  variety  little  known  in  the  State,  was  one  of  the  best  of  these,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

"All  the  fig  trees  received  some  irrigation,  but  not  a  drop  of  water 
was  allowed  them  after  August.  The  first  heavy  frosts  in  November 
took  oft"  all  the  leaves.  The  wood  appeared  well  ripened  in  most  cases, 
except,  as  usual,  the  extreme  tips  of  'water  sprouts'  and  late  growths. 
It  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  the  foreman  when  some  of  the  trees  showed 
the  effects  of  the  early  December  frosts  (temperature,  22°).  Certain 
varieties  appear  to  suffer,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question  of  alkali 
or  cold  currents;  for,  as  previously  stated,  the  whole  tract  is  subject  to 
identical  conditions  in  this  regard.    Besides,  trees  of  the^me  kind,  oi^ 
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of  which  Stands  on  sandy  soil  and  the  other  on  alkali,  seem  to  suffer  to 
a  similar  extent. 

"Of  the  older  varieties  (older  in  point  of  introduction  to  this  State) 
the  California  Black  is  not  to  be  ranked  as  high  in  the  matter  of  hardi- 
ness as  was  to  be  expected.  It  can  only  be  called  '  medium;'  the  White 
Ischia  stands  somewhat  better;  the  Dalmatian  does  fairly  well;  the 
Black  and  White  Marseilles,  which,  unfortunately,  are  rather  small  for 
table  use  or  for  drying,  do  even  better  than  the  Dalmatian.  The  San 
Pedro,  a  fine  table  variety  much  liked  by  growers,  suiiera  greatly,  even 
branches  of  half  an  inch  thickness  being  frozen.  The  two  Smyrna 
varieties  have  stood  the  frost  well.  The  Brown  Ischia  has  suffered  more 
than  the  Black  California.  The  three  Bourjassottes,  black,  white,  and 
gi-een,  together  with  the  White  Adriatic,  are  able  to  withstand  the  cold. 
"Among  the  new  varieties,  the  Du  Roi,  previously  alluded  to,  is  one 
of  the  most  hardy.  Ladora,  an  excellent  fig,  is  badly  frosted,  but  not 
enough  to  justify  discarding  it  as  yet.  Col  di  Signora  Nero  is  so  much 
frozen  that  it  must  be  cut  back  nearly  to  the  ground  next  spring.  One 
of  the  worst  cases  in  the  avenue  is  that  of  the  Gros  Gris  Bifere,  which 
is  certainly  not  hardy  enough  for  the  station.  Ronde  Violette  H^tive 
is  a  fine  fig,  but  slightly  frosted,  and  probably  safe  when  older.  De 
Constantine  and  Drap  d'Or  have  done  well.  Abondance  Pr^coce  suffers 
a  little;  Royal  Vineyard  ranks  but  medium.  The  most  hardy  fig  at 
the  station,  and  the  only  one  that  shows  no  sign  of  frost  anywhere,  is 
the  Doree  Narbus,  one  of  the  new  importations.  There  are  two  trees  of 
this  variety  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  one  in  alkali,  the  other 
{near  the  orange  trees)  in  sandy  soil.  It  has  compact  growth,  hard, 
dark  bark,  short  joints,  and  small  buds.  The  leaves  are  dark,  and 
rather  small.  It  has  not  yet  fruited,  but  if  it.  proves  to  bear  well  and 
to  be  of  fine  quaHty,  it  can  be  recommended  for  frosty  situations. 

"To  sum  up  these  observations,  there  are  two  or  three  sorts  being 
tested  that  seem  unlikely  to  stand  the  climate.  Possibly  ten  sorts  show 
appreciable  loss  of  young  wood.  All  the  others,  except  the  Doree  Nar- 
bus, show  some  slight  effect  of  frost  upon  the  soft,  late  growth,  but  not, 
except  as  above  noted,  enough  to  affect  their  orchard  value  to  the 
region. 

"  The  fig  experiment  at  the  Southern  California  Station,  near  Pomona, 
is  less  advanced  than  any  other,  since  trees  were  only  planted  there 
last  spring.  It  was  hoped  that  all  the  varieties  would  prove  hardy  to 
Pomona,  and  at  first  it  appeared  that  they  would  do  so.  But  this 
month  (January)  many  varieties  have  suflered  from  frost.  The  com- 
plete^ comparison  with  Tulare  and  Paso  Robles  cannot  yet  be  made,  for 
the  list  of  varieties  is  incomplete  at  Pomona.  But  the  following  sorts 
proved  hardy:  Du  Roi,  Monaca  Bianca,  Hirtu  du  Japon,  Agen,  and 
Col  di  Signora  Nero.  This  shows  that  more  varieties  out  of  the  complete 
list  of  fifty-one  will  thrive  at  Pomona  than  at  Tulare  or  Paso  Robles. 
Twelve  varieties,  mostly  new,  and  very  small  trees  with  immature  wood 
sent  to  the  station  for  gi'owth  for  a  year  in  nursery  rows,  were  severely 
frozen,  in  some  cases 'nearly  to  the  ground.'  this,  however,  is  no't 
evidence  against  future  success  with  many  of  these  varieties.  The 
following  trees  suffered  much  from  frost,  and  are  probably  unreliable 
m  this  part  of  the  valleyr  Gros  Gris  Bifere,  Grizzly  Bourjassotte, 
Roude  Violette  H^tive,  and  Negra  Larga. 

"At  the  Southern  Coast  Range  Station,  near  Paso  Robles,  where  the 
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game  varieties  of  figs  are  growing,  the  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  soil  and  location  of  the 
trees,  the  avenue  passing  through  a  low  swale  that  is  much  more  frosty 
and  has  a  more  compact  soil  than  the  rest  of  the  tract.  Most  of  the 
-trees  were  planted  at  the  same  time  as  those  at  the  Tulare  station. 
They  received  no  irrigation.  Those  in  the  most  exposed  positions  were 
wrapped  in  straw  to  protect  them.  January  4th  the  straw  was  taken 
off  60  as  to  make  a  thorough  examination,  and  put  back  again. 

"Among  the  tigs  on  the  high  land  were  the  Black  and  the  White 
Bourjassotte,  the  two  varieties  of  Smyrna,  Ronde  Noir,  Brunswick, 
Col  di  Signora  Nero,  Angelique,  White  Ischia,  Agen,  and  Pasteliere.  All 
did  fairly  well  except  the  White  Ischia,  which  was  badly  frosted.  At 
Tulare,  also,  the  White  Ischia  was  more  tender  than  the  Bourjassottes. 
The  only  marked  difference  between  the  two  stations  in  this  group  was 
in  the  ease  of  Col  di  Signora  Nero,  which  nearly  escaped  frost  at  Paso 
Robles,  but  was  very  badly  frosted  at  Tulare. 

"Continuing  along  the  avenue  toward  the  swale,  under  less  favorable 
conditions  the  White  Adriatic,  as  at  Tulare,  proved  fairly  hardy,  and  grew 
well.  A  small  tree  planted  in  1890-91  suffered  somewhat.  The  Dal- 
matian was  only  a  little  touched  with  frost.  Drap  d'Or,  on  quite  low 
ground,  suffered  much.  De  Constantine,  as  at  Tulare,  made  a  strong 
growth,  and  nearly  escaped  frost.  A  Smyrna,  planted  in  the  swale  in 
1890,  gave  an  opportunity  for  comparison;  it  was  considerably  frosted, 
hut  not  nearly  as  much  as  some  other  varieties.  The  Black  Marseilles, 
which  did  well  at  Tulare,  was  '  cut  right  down  *  to  the  ground  with  the 
cold.  California  Black,  as  at  Tulare,  was  not  in  the  front  rank,  only  '  of 
medium  hardiness.'  Brown  Ischia,  as  at  Tulare,  must  be  placed  below 
the  Black  Californian.  Early  Violet,  which  did  fairly  well  at  Tulare, 
was  severely  frosted  here.  Doree  Narbus,  the  most  hardy  of  all  at 
Tulare, '  withstood  the  frost,'  though  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  most 
exposed  situations,  but  'has  grown  little.'  Hirtu  du  Japon  was  also 
hardy.  Gros  Gris  Bifere,  which  was  one  of  the  most  badly  frosted 
sorts  at  Tulare,  was  also  very 'severely  frosted  here.  So  was  the  San 
Pedro  and  the  Monaca  Bianca.     The  last  three  were  on  adobe  soil. 

"The  foreman,  Mr.  R.  D.  Cruickshank,  writes  as  regards  the  general 
subject  that  'some  varieties  are  on  adobe,  some  in  the  swale,  and  some 
on  the  higher  and  drier  lands,'  as  before  stated.  He  adds:  'The  kind 
of  soil  they  occupy  has  much  to  do  with  the  maturity  of  the  shoota  in 
autumn,  and  their  ability  to  withstand  the  frost.  I  notice  that  those  on 
the  high  ground  have  always  suffered  least,  while  none  of  them  have 
been  very  severely  frosted  this  year.'  The  thermometer  went  down  to 
18°  one  night  this  season,  and  to  20°  on  another.  The  figs  have  been 
touched  regularly  with  frost  every  spring  and  fall  since  they  have  been 
planted,  and  on  the  whole  have  not  done  very  well;  '  They  do  not  occupy 
a  very  good  piece  of  land,  and  at  first  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
gophers.'  For  this  reason  it  has  been  decided  to  remove  from  the  swale 
those  varieties  that  do  not  withstand  the  frost  there,  and  plant  them  on 
higher  land. 

"The  result  of  the  experiment  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words: 
The  fig  is  not  an  entire  success  in  this  region,  unless  the  location  is  care- 
fully chosen.  It  must  be  high  and  protected  from  severe  frosts.  When 
the  swale  on  the  station  tract  is  more  fully  underdrained,  figs  will  do 
better  there,  but  it  is  not  the  place  one  would  choose  for  a  fig  orchard. 
23"  uiuil  iC 

-  O 
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A  tract  200  or  300  feet  higher  would  give  better'  results.  For  family 
planting  it  would  seem  that  the  Smyrna,  White  Adriatic,  Dor^e  Narbua, 
and  several  others  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  here  among  the 
more  hardy  eorta. 

"At  the  Sierra  Foothill  Station,  near  Jackson,  Amador  County,  the 
figs  are  planted  so  as  to  encircle  a  hill.  Some  of  them  are  only  25  feet 
above  the  lowest  point  on  the  grounds — the  bank  of  the  mining  ditch; 
others  are  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  occupy  several  classes  of 
soil — the  red  (slate)  and  the  granitic,  but  few  are  on  the  pure  granite 
soil.  The  foreman,  Mr.  George  Hansen,  writes  that  the  leakage  of  the 
large  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  hill  might  have  reached  a  few  of  the 
figs,  but  that  the  finest  trees  are  entirely  out  of  its  reach,  and  none 
received  any  intentional  irrigation.  AVe  have  here  a  fine  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  suitability  of  fig  culture  to  the  rocky  foothills  of  similar 
regions. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  further,  that  the  olives  occupy  the  warmest 
part  of  the  reservoir  hill.  The  lowest  temperature  on  record  at  the 
ditch  is  20"  P.  Twenty-five  feet  is  a  small  elevation,  but  it  is  likely 
that  it  makes  a  difference  of  several  degrees  in  such  a  locality.  When 
a  few  trees  are  planted  on  the  newly  cleared  land  beside  the  ditch, 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  list  of  hardy  varieties  may  be 
lessened.  At  present,  as  the  foreman  writes,  there  is  not  a  single  vari- 
ety that  shows  signs  of  having  suffered  from  frost  this  season.  Some 
trees  mature  late,  and  the  wood  is  still  green,  but  sound.  Two  kinds, 
Du  Roi  and  Brown  Ischia,  both  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  kept  their  leaves 
later  than  others,  so  the  leaves  were  frozen,  but  that  did  not  atfect  the 
wood.  Practically,  none  of  the  fifty-one  varieties  of  fig  at  the  station 
can  be  called  other  than  hardy,  as  now  planted,  above  the  valley. 

"  One  point  worth  comparison  with  the  other  stations  is  that  of  growth. 
Dor^e  Narbus,  noted  as  being  especially  hardy  elsewhere,  but  as  of  slow 
and  poor  growth,  is  'gigantic'  at  the  Foothill  Station.  Other  supejb 
growers  are  Brown  Ischia,  De  Constantine,  Monaca  Bianca,  and  White 
Adriatic.  The  following  sorts  can  be  called  first-class  growers,  though 
not  equal  to  the  first  named:  White  Genoa,  Du  Roi,  Early  Violet,  Col 
di  Signora  Bianca,  Boiirjassotte  Grise,  White  Ischia,  White  and  Black 
Marseilles." 

THE   OLIVE, 

This  is  another  fruit  to  which  great  attention  has  lately  been  paid, 
and  with  good  success  in  our  State,  and  to  the  growth  of  which  very 
large  areas  of  land  in  the  State  have  been  devoted.  The  olive  has  been 
grown  in  California  from  the  date  of  its  earliest  settlement  by  the  Mis- 
sion fathers,  and  one  of  our  standard  varieties  is  known  as  the  Mission. 
The  tree  does  well  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  and  will  flourish 
in  places  where  other  trees  conld  hardly  establish  a  foothold.  It  repays 
care  and  attention,  however,  aa  well  as  any  orchard  tree  we  have.  The 
cnltivation  of  the  olive  and  tte  manufacture  of  its  oil  became  of  such 
importance  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  organize  the  growers  into 
an  association  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  this  great  industry, 
and  on  July  8, 1891,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  and  an  organization  efl'ected.  An  association  label  was 
adopted  for  their  oils,  and  Justinian  Cairo,  of  San  Francisco,  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  association.     A  Board  of  officers  for  the  year 
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was  elected,  and  the  membership  was  divided  into  two  classes:  active 
members,  being  those  actually  engaged  in  the  commercial  production  of 
oil  and  honorary  members,  being  those  engaged  in  olive  growing,  but 
who  have  not  packed  oil  for  the  market.  So  soon  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber becomes  a  producer  of  oil  for  the  market  he  is  entitled  to  full  or 
active  membership. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  olive  growers  was  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  on  July  21,  1892,  and  the  foUowing- 
aamed  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing 

^^Eliwood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara,  President;  Frank  A.  Kimball,  Na- 
tional City,  Vice-President;  Justinian  Oaire,  San  Francisco,  Treasurer; 
B  M  Lelong,  San  Francisco,  Secretary.  Directors:  Ellwood  Cooper, 
Santa  Barbara;  John  Bidwell,  Chico;  Frank  A.  Kimball,  National  City; 
E  E.  Goodrich,  Santa  Clara,  and  John  C.  Gray,  Oroville.  Reports  of 
progress  were  made  and  a  number  of  interesting  papers  were  read. 

President  Cooper,  in  his  opening  address,  touched  on  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  introduction  of  pure  oils,  and  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lation to  guard  the  purity  of  food  substances.     He  said: 

"The  Olive  Oil  Act,  as  passed  by  the  Legislature,  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  inoperative.  The  adulterated  olive  oils,  or  the  sophistications 
that  were  exposed  for  sale,  were  simply  relabeled,  substituting  the 
words  '  salad  oil '  for  olive  oil.  These  labels  were  placed  over  the  former 
labels,  and  the  oil  sold  as  salad  oil,  at  the  same  price  and  under  the 
same  false  statements  by  the  dealers  as  before;  and  so  long  as  consum- 
ers are  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  admixtures  imposed  upon  them  by 
false  representations,  or  that  sufficient  legislation  cannot  be  had  con- 
trolling absolutely  the  character  of  food  products,  so  long  will  this  law 
be  violated;  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  promulgate  such  information  as 
must  deter  all  intelligent  people  from  being  deceived  by  adulterated 
compounds. 

"The  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  as  approved  March 
11,  1891,  has  not  met  with  any  better  success,  for  the  reason  of  a  serious 
defect  in  the  condition  of  its  enforcement. 

"The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  this  important  Act  had  several  meetings,  and  were  organized 
and  ready  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them;  but  the  following 
clause  practically  made  it  a  dead  letter  (page  86,  Statutes  of  1891): 

Sec.  9.  On  written  complaint  being  entered  against  any  person  or  persons  charging 
them  with  specific  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Any  one  familiar  with  modern  litigation  will  be  very  slow  to  make 
a  complaint. 

"I  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  pure  olive  oil  into  all  the  drug 
stores  throughout  the  State,  and  engaged  a  druggist  familiar  with  the 
trade  to  travel  from  place  to  place  to  sell  my  oil.  He  was  met  with 
open  disregard  of  the  law,  and  the  statement  that  they  would  not  com- 
ply until  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  they  intended  to 
go  on  compounding  prescriptions  with  adulterated  articles,  regardless 
of  the  result  upon  the  unfortunate  individual  who  took  them.  In  other 
matters  of  far  less  import  the  law  deals  differently;  for  example,  take 
our  banking  laws.  Persons  organizing  a  bank  to  do  business  have  to 
take  the  oath  that  they  will  comply  with  the  Banking  Act,  under  which 
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they  organize.  A  bank  examiner,  duly  authorized,  with  competent 
isnowledge  and  expert  training,  has  the  power  to  enter  any  bank  at  any 
time,  without  notice,  and  examine  all  the  gecniities  and"  affairs  of  the 
bank,  and  in  the  event  of  discovery  of  n  on -conformity  with  the  written 
law,  or  insecure  transactions,  can  close  the  doors  and  compel  liquida- 
tion. Does  anybody  complain  of  this?  Does  it  interfere  in  any  way 
with  public  business? 

"  I  propose  that  we  appoint  a  committee  to  look  after  legislation  at 
the  coming  session,  and  that  we  endeavor  to  have  the  Pharmacy  Act  so 
amended  as  to  strike  out  that  part  of  Section  9  that  I  have  read,  and 
insert  that  a  certain  number  of  drug  inspectors  shall  be  appointed,  with 
a  sufficient  salary  and  traveling  expenses,  sworn  to  do  their  duty,  and 
clothed  with  all  the  power  of  a  bank  examiner. 

"To  amend  the  olive  law  by  including  all  food  products. 
"That  every  food  product  exposed  for  sale  shall  contain  on  the  label 
(1)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  compounder,  with  the  place  of 
manufecturing  or  compounding;  (2)  the  name  and  actual  percentages  of 
the  different  ingredients  composing  the  article,  and  (3)  the  actual 
quantity,  if  Uquids,  contained  in  the  package,  and  if  solids,  the  actual 
weight. 

"Does  anybody  presume  that  such  laws  would  be  unjust,  or  interfere 
with  honorable  trade  relations? 

"The  expense  involved  in  maintaining  the  inspectors  would  not  be 
the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  amount  that  is  now  swindled  out  of 
the  consumers  by  the  infamous  practice  of  adulteration.  It  is  due  the 
wageworkers  who  are  engaged  all  their  time  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  who  may  not  have  the  knowledge  or  the  time  to  inspect  the 
deleterious  articles  that  are  dealt  out  to  their  families  at  every  store  at 
which  they  deal.  It  is  due  all  classes  that  they  should  be  protected 
from  noxious  or  poisonous  mixtures.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent 
being  to  throw  all  his  power  in  the  line  of  arresting  this  most  monstrous 
evil. 

_  "Inspection  laws  controlling  staple  products  have  been  in  force  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  our  Government;  to  enlarge  or  extend  such  regula- 
tions ie  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  our  republic,  and  no  abridgment  of 
our  liberties  to  do  right.  To  do  wrong,  yes,  we  have  special  laws  to  con- 
trol counterfeiting,  to  control  forgery,  and  most  rigid  sanitary  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  dangerous  diseases.  Adulteration  of  food  products  is 
counterfeiting  and  forgery,  and  aids  the  spread  of  epidemics.  By  adultera- 
tion a  man  is  made  sick,  and  by  it  he  is  prevented  from  recovering. 

"The  Pure  Food  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  and  which  will 
probably  become  a  law  of  the  land,  will  aid  us  in  enforcing  in  our  State 
the  most  stringent  measures  against  adulteration.  All  imported  food 
products,  and  all  such  articles  brought  from  sister  States,  will  be,  or 
can  be,  controlled  by  the  provisions  of  said  Act." 

THE    PEACH, 

The  peach  has  always  been  a  favorite  fruit  in  California,  and  a  profit- 
able one.  In  our  foothill  and  valley  regions  it  attains  its  perfection, 
and  is  subject  to  fewer  drawbacks  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Union. 
Very  large  areas  of  peach  land  in  the  Eastern  States  have  been  devas- 
tated by  the  ravages  of  the  yellows  and  rosette.    As  soon  as  it  was 
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known  that  there  was  danger  of  these  diseases  being  introduced  into 
our  State,  stringent  quarantine  measures  were  introduced  and  enforced, 
and  as  a  result,  neither  of  these  dread  diseases,  which  have  ruined  such 
large  sections  of  the  older  peach  countries  of  the  East,  have  obtained  a 
footing  in  our  own  State. 

Faith  in  the  peach  as  a  paying  crop  ie  still  holding  its  place  with  our 
orchardists,  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  55,000 
acres  in  this  fruit  in  the  State,  of  which  over  21,000  acres  are  new 
plant,  not  yet  in  hearing.  .  ^  ■  j 

The  large  demand  for  peaches  for  table  use,  drying,  and  canning,  and 
the  high  prices  received  for  them,  amply  justify  their  cultivation  in 
large  quantities.  The  demand  is  a  steady  increasing  one,  and  as  the 
peach  area  of  the  East  becomes  more  circumscribed,  the  demand  for 
California  peaches  will  become  greater.  The  heaviest  planting  of 
peaches  this  season  has  been  in  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  Solano, 
Tehama,  Tulare,  Los  Angeles,  Placer,  and  Kern.  In  the  last  named 
county  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  the  peach  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  results  have  been  highly  gratifying. 

The  peach  crop  of  1892  throughout  the  State  has  been  light,  averag- 
ing about  two  thirds  of  the  usual  output.  This  was  occasioned  by  late 
rains  and  severe  cold  weather  which  came  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom. 
In  some  sections  the  crop  was  a  total  failure.  These,  however,  were 
few.  In  many  portions  half  a  crop  was  reported,  and  in  others  it  was 
very  heavy.  The  shortage  was  heaviest  in  the  northern  and  northeast- 
ern counties,  decreasing  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  State.  In 
sections  where  the  shortage  was  but  partial  the  extra  size  of  the  fruit 
went  far  toward  making  up  the  loss,  while  the  strong  advance  in  prices 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  fruit  began  to  ripen  amply  compensated 
the  grower  for  his  shortage. 

This  year  has  produced  several  seedlings  which  seem  likely  to  extend 
the  peach  season  in  the  line  of  fine  yellow  varieties.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  Fred.  C.  Miles,  of  Penryn,  exhibited  two 
notable  seedling  peaches.  One  was  a  very  large  yellow  cling,  rich  and 
handsome,  ripening  10  days  later  than  Salway.  Another  of  about  the 
same  date  of  ripening  was  a  very  large,  beautiful,  yellow  freestone. 
Both  are  seedUngs  of  Mr.  Barton,  whose  name  they  will  bear.  Then- 
great  size,  late  ripening,  and  excellent  shipping  qualities  bid  fair  to 
make  them  notable  in  the  future. 

A  fine  yellow  freestone,  which  seems  to  be  a  few  days  later  than  these, 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  C,  W.  Albright,  of  Placerville.  It  is  not 
80  large  as  the  Barton,  nor  quite  such  a  brilliant  yellow  color.  It  is, 
however,  of  good  size,  with  rich,  yellow  flesh  of  high  and  true  flavor. 
The  samples  were  picked  October  5th,  stood  shipment  to  San  Francisco 
perfectly,  and  have  remained  several  days  since  receipt  in  perfect  con- 
dition. The  variety  promises  to  have  a  future  if  its  bearing  qualities 
are  satisfactory.  .-  ,      !.■  v  v 

R.  W.  Bell,  of  the  Santa  Rosa  nurseries,  produced  a  peach  which  he 
names  the  Wonderful,  fruit  from  which  was  picked  as  late  as  September 
26th.  It  is  a  medium-sized,  yellow  freestone,  rather  oval,  keeps  well, 
and  is  satisfactory  in  interior  qualities. 

W.  T.  Kirkman,  nurseryman  at  Atwater,  Merced  County,  also  has  a 
good,  yellow  freestone,  ripening  last  of  September,  which  has  originated 
in  his  neighborhood.    It  is  a  very  symmetrical,  handsome  fruit  of  good 
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quality.  Though  of  good,  medium  size  it  should  be  larger  to  compare 
well  with  the  other  seedlings  of  the  same  or  later  seaeon  mentioned 
above.  It  is  certainly  worth  attention,  and  may  prove  very  valuable 
locally,  at  least. 

THE   PEAR. 

The  season's  pear  crop  is  reported  as  very  nearly  up  to  the  average.  In 
some  few  localities  there  was  a  shortage,  but  this  was  not  nearly  so  heavy 
as  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits.  The  pear  is  one  of  the  standard  fruits  o'f 
our  State,  and  the  Bartlett  has  given  ua  a  reputation  for  pear  growing. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  pear  in  ripening  best  off  the  tree,  and 
its  consequent  availability  for  shipping  over  long  distances,  it  was  the 
first  fruit  exported  from  California,  and  served  as  the  pioneer  for  the 
gigantic  trade  which  has  since  sprung  up  in  California  fruits.  Unlike 
many  of  our  fruits,  there  has  been  no  boom  in  pear  growing,  but  a  steady 
and  continuous  growth  has  characterized  it  from  the  settlement  of  our 
State.  It  was  one  of  the  fruits  introduced  by  the  Mission  Fathers,  and 
trees  of  their  planting  may  still  be  found  in  the  State. 

Naturally,  when  Americans  began  to  plant  in  the  early  fifties,  they 
also  planted  pears,  securing  the  best  sorts  obtainable,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  pear  has  received  a  fair  share  of  encouragement. 

There  are  now  nearly  23,000  acres  in  pears  in  the  State,  of  which  8,236 
are  not  yet  in  bearing.  It  is  a  hardy  grower,  will  do  on  almost  any 
bind  of  soil,  but  prefers  a  heavy  alluvium,  moist,  but  well  drained. 
Its  returns  are  almost  certain,  and  there  is  always  a  good  market  for  . 
the  crop.  A  very  material  advance  in  the  price  of  pears  this  season 
promises  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  a 
lai'ge  amount  of  new  land  will  be  set  to  pears  the  coming  season. 

The  Bartlett  is  lh&  pear  of  California.  Sweet,  juicy,  delicious,  hand- 
some, even  when  grown  in  New  York  or  other  favorable  Eastern  locations; 
all  these  qualities  are  increased  in  California,  where  the  size  and  amount 
of  sugar  developed  in  this  fruit  is  phenomenal. 

Being  a  summer  pear  it  must  be  picked  for  Eastern  shipment  before 
it  has  attained  its  full  size  or  received  its  full  amount  of  sugar;  so 
that  to  enjoy  a  California  Bartlett  pear  in  its  highest  perfection  one 
must  eat  it  in  its  native  orchard.  Possibly  the  fine  refrigerator  car  serv- 
ice of  to-day  may  make  it  possible  to  pick  them  here  in  full  perfection 
and  get  them  through  when  just  right. 

The  canneries  in  California  buy  and  use  immense  quantities  of  this 
fruit,  and  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  canned  products  of  the  State. 
The  greatest  care  is  used  in  preparing  it  for  the  cans.  The  operator  in 
halving  it  is  careful  to  exactly  bisect  the  portion  of  the  stem  within  the 
neck  of  the  fruit,  and  this  secures  a  firmness  to  this  portion  which  keeps 
the  pieces  unbroken  even  when  thoroughly  cooked.  If  people  who  talk 
about  the  carelessness  of  canneries  could  only  see  how  careful  the  young 
lady  operator  is  with  her  fruit,  which  is  placed  under  water  at  once 
when  prepared,  so  there  may  be  no  discoloration;  if  they  could  only  see 
how  carefully  it  is  packed  into  the  cans  and  covered  with  clear  syrup, 
and  how  carefully  the  cooker  watches  the  clock  while  the  great  tray  of 
cans  isin  the  great  bubbhng  tank  of  steam-heated  water,  they  would 
more  highly  appreciate  the  choice  fruit  when  it  is  opened  on  their  table. 
Allowed  to  become  fully  ripe  and  then  dried  with  just  sufficient  sul- 
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phuring  to  prevent  discoloration  and  decay,  the  Bartlett  pear  becomes  a 
Sclieate  confection.  ,  ,        ^    ^■ 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  pears  which  come  to  great  perfection 
-n  California.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them,  for  each  has 
some  special  good  quahty  to  recommend  it,  but  will  mention  some  of 
the  standard  sorts  that  prove  very  profitable  for  growth  and  shipment. 
After  the  Bartlett  comes  the  Clairgeau,  which  has  become  quite  a 
favorite  with  both  shippers  and  growers,  and  there  ai-e  quite  a  number 
of  fall  pears  that  are  really  good.  The  Duchess  and  Easter  Eeurr^  grow 
large  and  fine  for  late  shipments.  The  Winter  Nells  is  a  fine  winter 
Dear  not  large,  but  of  fine  quality.  In  most  locations  it  is  gettmg  out  of 
reDute  with  the  growers,  because  of  its  capriciousness  in  bearing.  Its 
flowers  seem  to  blast  easily.  Perhaps  with  a  more  thorough  use  of  fungi- 
cide remedies  this  tendency  could  be  overcome.  W  e  have  never  seen 
Dear  trees  more  heavily  loaded  than  the  Winter  Nehs  in  some  sections 
^the  Sierra  foothills.  An  early  winter  pear  is  the  Seckel,  about  the 
smallest  of  the '  commercial  pears,  but  so  spicy  and  delicious  that  it 
is  a  favorite  everywhere.  We  have  found  this  doing  finely  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  bearing  enormous  crops.  x.   c   t,  i 

California  has  originated  several  noted  pears.  B.  S.  Pox  an  early 
nurseryman  of  San  Jose,  raised  several  new  varieties,  which  have 
attained  a  great  reputation  as  "  Fox  "  pears.  Of  these  the  P.  Barry  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated.  It  is  a  long,  slim  pear,  of  symmeti-ical 
shape,  and  one  of  the  best  .keepers  known.  The  flesh  is  free  from  the 
jtranular  texture  possessed  by  some  pears,  and  when  ripe  is  smooth,  sweet, 
and  buttery.  By  putting  these  pears  in  a  cool  place  they  will  keep  till 
late  in  the  spring,  and  their  ripening  can  be  hastened  by  placing  m  a 
warm,  dark  place. 

Mr.  A.  Block,  of  Santa  Clara,  has  originated  and  tested  many  new 
sorts,  being  a  constant  and  patient  experimenter  in  that  direction,  and 
unless  he  secures  something  equal,  or  superior,  to  well-known  sorts,  the 
world  never  knows  it.  He  has  two  varieties— the  Acme  and  Superbe— 
which  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  when  shipped  with  other  sorts 
have  brought  largely  increased  prices.  ,      ,      ■  ■        a 

Almost  every  neighborhood  has  a  superior  pear  of  local  origin,  borne 
of  these  prove  valuable  when  introduced  elsewhere,  and  others  are  never 
known  bevond  their  immediate  section.  The  Idaho  is  one  of  these  local 
productions,  named  from  the  State  from  whence  it  came.  It  has  been 
extensively  introduced,  and  the  verdict  will  be  given  after  a  few  years. 

The  pear  is  found  all  over  California,  and  there  are  here  and  there 
locations  which  claim  especial  adaptability.  Santa  Clara  was  the  loca- 
tion of  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  "  Mission  "  pear  orchards,  and 
the  portion  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  about  that  place  has  been  one  of  the 
most  noted  pear- producing  sections  of  the  State. 

In  some  orchards  we  find  trees  of  the  celebrated  Pond  pear,  specimens 
-of  which  have  astonished  the  world,  and  won  for  California  a  part  of  her 
reputation  for  "big"  things.  We  have  seen  many  specimens  weighing 
3  pounds,  and  one  or  two  weighing  4  pounds  each.  They  are  a  winter 
pear,  and  color  very  handsomely.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  excite 
great  wonder  at  Chicago  next  year. 

Another  great  pear  region,  especially  for  the  Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  Seckel,  is  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra,  at  an  elevation  of  2,600  or 
2,700  feet.    These  vai-ieties  of  pears  we  have  found  to  be  of  more  uni- 
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fornily  good  quality  and  size,  and  to  bear  better'  crops,  than  in  anv 
other  portion  of  California  we  have  seen. 

The  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  promise  well  for  peara.  They 
will  endure  a  warmer  climate  than  apples,  but  the  temperate  climate  of 
the  coast  valleys,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  at  quite  an  elevation 
seem  to  be  best  suited  to  them. 

The  area  of  successful  culture  is  more  widespread  than  one  could  sup- 
pose, and  is,  we  believe,  lai^er  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  fruit  in  the 

The  use  of  the  pear  can  be  considerably  increased  by  drying  the  ripe 
Bartletts,  and  by  encouraging  more  fruit  dealers  to  prepare  for  and 
receive  the  CaHfornia  pear  in  autumn  just  before  cold  weather  comes 
and  properly  ripen  it  for  their  winter  trade  as  they  may  need  To  do 
this  the  Eastern  dealer  should  have  cold  storage  facilities,  or  a  cool  cel- 
lar will  do  fairly  well,  and  then  a  warm,  darli  room  in  which  to  ripen 
as  needed.  There  is  much  in  ripening  pears.  Nearly  all  kinds,  if 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  are  spoiled. 

THE    PRUNE. 

The  large  yield,  ease  of  growing,  and  good  returns  from  prune  orchards 
have  given  an  impetus  to  this  branch  of  fruit  growing  in  the  past  few 
years  that  is  almost  phenomenal,  The  prune  industry  may  be  said  to 
be  the  growth  of  the  past  decade,  for  while  a  small  shipment  of  prunes 
was  made  from  San  Jose  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ballon  as  early  aa  1867,  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  after  that  it  had  grown  into  notice,  and  not  until  several 
years  after  this  that  it  became  of  commercial  importance.  In  the  past 
ten  years,  however,  prune  growing  has  made  wonderful  strides,  and 
there  are  now  nearly  60,000  acres  in  prunes  in  this  State,  of  which  less 
than  one  half  are  in  bearing,  and  not  over  one  fourth  in  full  bearing 

The  total  output  of  the  State  for  the  year  1891  was  27,500,000  pounds 
?Qno  ^7^  ^H  ^^'■g*'^*  y'*'l<i  ^or  any  one  year.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1892  the  indications  were  favorable  for  a  very  large  crop,  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  the  output  would  run  from  40,000,000  to 
oO,l)00,000  pounds,  but,  like  all  other  classes  of  fruit,  the  prune  was 
severely  injured  by  the  late  rains  and  cold  weather,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  present  season's  crop  will  exceed  18,000,000  to  20  000  000 
pounds. 

Prices  opened  well  early  in  the  season,  10  cents  being  paid  for  sixties 
to  nineties,  sacked  and  delivered  on  the  cars.  A  number  of  orders  were 
placed  at  that  price,  when  a  decline  to  9  and  9^  cents  took  place.  This 
price  remained  for  about  ten  days,  when  it  again  advanced  to  10  cents 
and  remained  stationary. 

The  following  figures  representthe  prune  crop  of  this  State  for  a  period 
of  five  years: 

1887— Cured  prunes...  _                                                                               fiS^rYil 

1888— Cured  prunes _  """ """ h'^S'ivui 

laSa-Cured  prunes i?*^'SSS 

1890-Cured  prunes ifi'^'SSf^ 

1891-cared  prunes :::"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::::  i;gg 

Total  for  five  years __ 74,376,000 
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During  the  same  period  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
from  Europe,  276,243,746  pounds,  as  follows:  ^^^^^^ 

1887-Prunes,«JlW.ds -- --, ^^^^^f 

iS8S— Prunes,  all  kinds  __ —  -  ''i',^'giL 

^Prunes  all  kinds - —  - «'^'!?^ 

^Prunea,  all  kinds 6||||W 

isgl-Prunes,  all  kiTida H,AiU,B3a 

Total  imports  Jor  five  years 276,243,746 

This  gives  a  total  consumption  of  prunes  in  the  United  States  of 
350618,746  pounds  in  five  years,  or  an  average  of  70,123,749  pounds 

There  are  now  49,630  acres  set  to  prunes  in  this  State,  of  which  25,332 
acres  are  in  bearing,  and  24,298  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  Of 
those  bearing,  not  over  50  per  cent  have  reached  the  full  bearing  age. 
Of  the  new  plant,  a  very  large  percentage  was  set  out  in  1S91,  the  plant 
of  1892  being  much  less,  owing,  probably,  to  the  low  prices  which  pre- 
vailed for  fruit  last  season,  and  a  growing  impression  that  there  was 
danger  of  overdoing  the  prune  business. 

The  principal  planting  of  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  m  Santa 
Clara,  Tulare,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 


The  raisin  industry  has  made  more  rapid  strides  during  the  last  ten 
years  than  has  any  other  branch  of  horticulture,  advancing  from  a  pack 
of  120,000  pounds  in  1873,  to  52.831,800  pounds  in  1891.  The  ratio  of 
increase  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  past  five  years,  as  wiil  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  of  shipments  during  the  periods  mentioned: 


.o„.. 

Pounds. 

6,000 
9,000 
11,000 
16,000 
32,000 
48,000 
65,000 
75,000 
90,000 
115,000 
126,000 
176,000 
475,000 

800,000 
1,250,000 
1,633,900 
2,341,463 
2.611,590 

120,000 

322,000 

660,000 

1,300,000 

2,500,000 

The  very  large  profits  made  in  raisin  growing  drew  large  numbers 
into  the  business,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  market  was  in 
danger  of  being  overstocked.  A  warning  pamphlet  issued  by  George 
West,  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  and  the  very  low  prices  which 
ruled  for  this  fruit  last  year,  had  a  salutary  effect,  and  checked  excess- 
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ive  planting.  As  a  result  the  new  acreage  set  to  raisins  during  the 
present  year  has  been  comparatively  small. 

The  present  season's  crop  is  far  below  average,  and  while  there  are  no 
authentic  returns  yet  in,  it  i#  estimated  that  it  will  not  exceed  two  thirds 
of  a  crop,  add  may  fall  to  one  half.  June  reports  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Fresno,  stated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  three-year  old  vineyards 
in  the  Fresno  district  lost  all  of  their  first  crop,  and  the  remaining  25  per 
cent  would  produce  only  a  quarter  of  the  expected  yield.  In  the  four- 
year  old  (and  over)  vineyards  the  loss  was  from  25  to  60  per  cent.  It 
was  computed  that  the  total  crop  of  London  layers  would  be  50  per  cent 
short  of  last  year's.  Vineyards  that  have  dropped  their  first  crop  will 
have  a  fair  second  crop,  but  it  will  be  late. 

_  These  predictions  were  but  partly  fulfilled,  as  the  first  crop  turned  out 
better  than  was  expected,  while  the  second  crop  was  exceptionally  good. 
The  result  was  that  while  the  crop  was  much  lighter  than  average  it 
was  much  better  than  was  at  first  expected.  ' 

Prices  were  very  much  better  than  last  year  and  the  demand  greater. 
This  was  brought  about  largely  by  a  combination  among  the  raisin 
growers  to  maintain  prices  for  their  fruit.  A  meeting  for  this  purpose 
was  held  m  Fresno  on  June  22d,  at  which  the  following  agreement  waa 
formulated  and  generally  signed: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  raisin  growers  of  Califoraia,  having  become 
fullv  satisfied  that  the  present  demoralized  condition  of  the  raisin  market 
IS  almost,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  understanding  con- 
cerning uniform  selling  prices  among  the  parties  who  have  the  products 
of  raism  vmeyards  in  their  hands  for  sale,  and  from  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous established  agencies  in  the  East  are  in  the  habit  of  competing^  and 
thereby  underselling  each  other,  without  regard  to  prices,  we  believe  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  this  system  of  disposing  of  our  vineyard  products 
■^^ill^ring  the  raisin  growers  of  this  State  to  poverty  and  financial  ruin. 
Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we,  the  under- 
signed raisin  growers,  do  most  earnestly  request,  as  a  matter  of  protec- 
tion to  ourselves  and  families,  even  demand,  that  the  packers  who  are 
producers  of  raisins,  and  packers  who  are  not  producers  of  raisins,  and 
in  fact  all  who  have  raisins  in  proper  condition  for  the  markets  of  the 
world,  join  together  immediately  and  agree  among  themselves  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  price  on  each  and  every  grade  of  raisins,  and  that  they 
bind  themselves  not  to  sell  any  raisins  during  this  present  crop  year 
for  less  than  such  minimum  price  agreed  upon.  And  in  consideration 
of  such  an  agreement  as  above,  we,  the  undersigned  raisin  growers, 
hereby  agree  and  mutually  bind  ourselves  upon  our  honor  not  to  give, 
sell,  or  consign  any  raisins  subject  to  our  control,  during  the  term 
above  mentioned,  to  any  party  or  parties  who  do  not  enter  into  oxir 
agreement  establishing  such  minimum  prices." 

This  agreement  was  afterward  circulated  among  raisin  growers  of 
other  counties  and  signed  by  a  large  number.  A  minimum  price  of  ii 
cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat-box  was  agreed  upon. 

When  the  association  was  organized  it  found  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  raisins  of  the  State  had  been  this  year,  as  in  1891,  contracted  aud 
assigned  to  the  packer,  to  be  sold  by  him  on  commission  for  the  grower. 
The  grower  had  signed  an  iron-clad  agreement  with  the  packer  which 
enabled  him,  the  packer,  to  dispose  of  these  raisins  at  whatever  price  he 
might  see  fit. 
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One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  association  was  to  ascertain  at_  what 
trices  these  commission  packers  were  selling  the  growers'  raisins  in  the 
&m  market.  About  the  middle  of  August  it  was  reported  that 
faisins  were  being  sold  by  many  of  the  California  packers  in  the 
markets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  at  prices  that  would  net 
the  grower  considerably  less  than  4i  cents  a  pound.  Having  m  mmd 
the  deplorable  slaughter  of  raisins  last  year,  the  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation caused  telegrams  to  be  sent  to  many  brokers  in  the  Eastern 
states  asking  for  quotations  and  the  names  of  firms  who  were  quoting 
prices  The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  packing  houses  and  some  of 
the  coiJperative  societies  of  the  State  were  found  cutting  prices. 

In  answer  to  the  eai-nest  remonstrance  of  the  association,  and  also 
with  regai-d  to  the  fact  that  the  indignant  grower,  when  informed  ot  this 
state  of  afl'airs,  in  many  instances  intimated  his  intention  to  disregard 
his  contract  and  refuse  to  deliver  his  raisins  to  the  packer  who  was  thus 
slaughtering  prices,  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  association  telt 
that  the  association  was  strong  enough  to  say  to  the  packers:  this 
competition  among  yourselves  in  the  Eastern  market,  at  the  expense  ot 
the  grower,  must  now  and  forever  cease,  and  we  are  strong  enough,  as 
an  association,  to  stop  your  slaughtering  of  prices.  Those  of  you  who 
refuse  to  come  into  the  association  we  are  able  to^  render  poweriess  tor 
evil  by  refusing  to  give  you  our  raisins  to  handle." 

On  the  17th  of  August  last  about  two  hundred  of  the  growers  of  the 
State  members  of  the  association,  assembled  in  general  meeting  m 
Fresno  At  this  meeting  the  Executive  Committee  reported  that 
eishteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  of  the  principal  packers  and  cooperative 
raisin  packing  companies  of  the  State  had  agreed  to  stop  this  competi- 
tion among  themselves.  This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr  Williams, 
of  the  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  IVIr.  Leracke,  of  the  lirm  ol 
Sehact,  Lemcke  &  Steiner,  and  the  result  was  embodied  m  the  following 
resolutions: 

WaBBBAfl,  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  growers  of  raisin  e'W^^W^^ 
sentine41.7G6W  acres  of  bearing  vines,  have  signed  the  growers' agreement  and  ]oinedtlii« 
8lSrErs™G^wecs'Associa^tion,  and  are  pledged  Spon  thelionor  of  ^j^^l' ^.,^=^".^ 
together  to  protect  the  mutual  interests  o(  aft  growers;  and  whweavwe,  the  CaMornm 
State  Baisin  Growers'  Association,  m  general  meeting  |ssembled,  r^esenting  over  SB 
Der  cent  of  the  raisin  acreage  of  the  State,  have  listened  to  the  remarks  before  tae  con 
^tion  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  WUliams,  Brown  &  Co.  who  «1«;.  <^'^™f^>l.^^"f?*  ^e 
firm  of  Cook  &  Langley.  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lemcke,  of  the  firm  ol  Schaot,  Lemclte 
&  Sleiner;  therefore,  be  it  .  ,      ..        .^         ■.,■_   !„.-;„„„  oa 

lUwlv^l  That  in  our  opinion  the  manner  of  .'^"■J'i^f' "S  f^^,™!!"  ^'l?f^lsf„' 
expounded  by  the  above-named  packers  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  oi  tne  raiHiii 
growers,and  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  raisins;  further  „„;,„,;„„  nud 

lUsolved,  That  as  long  as  these  firms  remain  outside  of  the  packers'  organization;  and 
refuse  to  sign  the  a^eement  of  the  ottier^Ijackers  ?' ^  f,^^^?^; 


me^  the  (California  S 
ell  them  o 


'Growers'  Aasociatloii,  farther  bind  ourselves 
_  _  r  do  business  with  them  in  any  way;  and  be  it  further 


n  indnstry  of  Uie  State. 


As  a  result  of  such  resolutions  and  the  action  of  the  association, 
nearly  all  the  packers  and  cooperative  raisin  packing  companies  oi  the 
State  fell  into  line,  and  agreed  to  observe  the  following  prices,  which 
prices  are  calculated  upon  a  basis  that  will  pay  the  grower  ii  cents  per 
pound  in  the  sweat-box  for  all  good  raisins,  both  of  the  first  and  second 
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Clusters,  20  pounds__ i_    _  _  fl 

3-Crown  London  layers .' _______  _Sl 

3-Ccown  Ix>iidoii  layers \-_l"''."'.["l..l\]["l_  '_  ji 

3-Crown  fancy  loose,  faced ^.\\"V_""'."_..]\  .'_V_    H 

3-Crown  fancy  loose,  unfaced ''"  _     "*i 

3-Ccown  loose,  boxed .^..""'"'^  "_"    "si 

4-Crown  loose,  sacked _  '  "_  "_  ~'_        Isk  cents 


00  per  boi. 
65  per  bos. 
45  per  boi 
45  per  bo^t. 
40  per  box. 
25  per  box. 
per  pound, 
per  pound, 
per  pound 
per  pound, 
per  pound. 

The  above  are  the  minimum  prices, 

The  only  dissenting  packers,  whose  pack  could  in  any  way  aflect  the 
market,  were  Cook  &  Langley,  Schact,  Lemcke  &  Steiner,  and  Will- 
iams, Brown  &  Co.  Messrs.  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  though  refusing  to 
sign,  wrote  to  the  association  that  it  was  their  intention  honestly  to 
observe  eomhination  prices  until  further  notice.  The  packers  and  the 
merchants,  both  here  and  in  the  East,  are  now  reporting  that  they  expect 
the  raisin  pack  of  this  season,  if  properly  handled,  to  bring  a  higher 
price  than  ever  before  known  in  the  State,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
short  crop  of  fruit  in  the  East  has  so  increased  the  price  of  dried  fruit 
that  raisins  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

As  proof  of  the  improved  market  which  has  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  packer  and  grower  agreeing  upon  one  uniform  price,  many  of  the 
packers  state  that  they  have  sold  at  the  combination  price  all  the  first 
crop  of  raisins  controlled  by  them.  The  Executive  Committee  of  this 
association  feel  that  this  encouraging  state  of  affairs  is  due  entirely  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  association,  backed  by  the  firm  attitude  taken 
by  95  per  cent  of  the  growers  of  the  State,  members  of  the  association 
refusing  in  any  way  to  sell,  or  to  do  business  with  those  packers  who 
decline  to  sign  the  agreement  to  keep  up  prices. 

THE  WALNUT. 

Tlie  walnut  has  been  growing  in  favor  the  past  few  years,  especially 
inthe  southern  portion  of  the  State,  where  sections  are  found  in  which 
soil  and  climate  seem  especially  adapted  to  its  growth.  ITaere  ai-e  now 
15,120  acres  devoted  to  walnut  growth  in  the  State,  of  which  6,728  are 
in  bearing  and  8,392  not  bearing.  The  principal  walnut  sections  of  the 
State  are  found  around  Rivera,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  in  Ventura 
County.  The  trees  there  do  phenomenally  well,  bear  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  and  yield  very  large  returns.  The  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  whose  members  are  all  growers  of  the 
Rivera  section,  has  been  for  several  years  the  principal  shipper  of  the 
walnut  crop. 

The  crop  of  1890,  handled  by  this  association,  representing  the  product 
of  forty-seven  growers,  amounted  to  761,019  pounds  (6,556  sacks),  for 
which  was  received  $59,611  84. 

The  crop  of  1891  (fifty-one  growers)  was  702,469  pounds  (6,619  sacks), 
and  brought  $58,020  S3. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  growers  not  members  of  the  association  raised 
and  shipped  walnuts  in  amount  and  value  equal  to  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  association's  shipments. 

This  year  upwards  of  ninety  growers  have  joined  the  association,  and 
with  the  big  harvest  and  increased  acreage  of  young  groves  coming  into 
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the  yield  and  receipts  for  the  crop  of  1892  are  largely  in  excess 
of  previous  years.  .       „  ^        ,  i     ^  a 

Itx  October  of  the  present  year  a  speciaJ  train  of  twenty  cars,  loadea 
with  English  walnuts,  with  an  average  of  20,000  pounds  to  the  car,  a 
tntal  of  400,000  pounds,  was  taken  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
W  Railroad.  The  value  of  this  freight  is  about  $2,000  a  car,  and  the 
tariff  for  transit  to  market  will  be  about  $400  a  car.  The  nuts  were 
bou<'ht  of  the  Los  Nietos  Walnut  Association  by  the  Germain  Fruit 
CompanVi  to  ^^  sent  to  various  Eastern  cities. 

C  A.  Coiiman,  of  Rivera,  a  prominent  walnut  grower,  and  authority 
on  the  cultivation  of  that  nut,  gives  the  following  rules  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  walnut:  .,  .  , 
"The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  soil.  I  think  a  deep  alluvial 
deposit,  with  little  or  no  alkali,  is  best  adapted.  It  requires  good  dram- 
aire  any  subsoil  which  is  impervious  to  water  being  objectionable;  water 
standing  around  tree  roots  is  hurtful,  causing  sour  sap,  and  in  time  kill- 
ing the  tree;  it  is  especially  so  if  impregnated  with  alkali  or  mineral 
salts.  I  consider  a  depth  of  less  than  10  feet  to  water  objectionable; 
from  12  to  14  feet  is  better.                                                _ 

"  I  do  not  think  the  fogs  a  detriment  to  walnut  growing,  as  our-hnest 
nuts  are  grown  near  the  coast,  where  fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

"  In  planting,  trees  should  be  put  at  least  50  feet  apart,  and  I  thmk 
55  or  even  60  feet  is  better.  I  have  seen  trees  planted  40  feet  apart,  and 
after  they  had  attained  about  twenty  years,  the  branches  overlapped  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  them. 

"I  think  soft-shells  might  be  planted  30  by  50  feet,  and  when  about 
sixteen  years  old  remove  each  alternate  one,  thus  leaving  the  trees  50 
by  60  feet  apart.  The  soft-shell  commences  bearing  at  five  years  of  age, 
and  from  that  time  until  sixteen  years  of  age  a  tree  ought  to  produce  a 
total  of  1,000  pounds  of  nuts.  Or  the  trees  could  be  taken  out  at  twelve 
years  and  transplanted  to  good  advantage.  As  I  have  said,  the  soft-shell 
commences  bearing  at  five  years;  at  ten  years  they  are  at  full  bearing, 
that  ie,  the  tree  is  fruited  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Of  course  the  tree 
keeps  on  growing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  larger  the  tree  the 
more  walnuts  it  will  produce.  I  consider  this  by  far  the  best  variety, 
as  the  tree  is  thrifty,  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  fruit  superior,  and  com- 
mands a  better  price  in  market  than  the  hard-shell.  The  leaves  also 
drop  later,-  so  that  it  makes  gathering  the  crop  more  convenient,  as  the 
nuts  are  allowed  to  fall  and  then  picked  from  the  ground. 

"This  year  we  sold  soft-shells  at  8-J  cents,  hard-shells  at  7i,  and 
paper-shells  at  9  cents  per  pound.  j.    v   n 

"  The  paper-shell  trees  are  dwarfs,  and  the  nuts  small  and  hard  to  hull. 
I  think,  however,  they  might  be  made  profitable  by  planting  them  by 
themselves  and  putting  more  to  the  acre. 

"In  gathering  the  crop  the  nuts  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  on  the  ground  after  falling,  as  the  fog  and  sun  are  injunous  to 
them,  causing  the  shell  to  burst  open,  turning  the  nut  black,  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  causes  the  nuts  to  become  oily  and  rancid. 

"I  think  thev  should  be  gathered  at  least  three  times  during  the 
month  or  six  weeks  that  they  are  falling.  At  the  last  gathering  the 
tree  should  be  shaken  by  means  of  a  pole  with  crotch  and  hook. 

"The  hard-shell  is  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  the  action  of  sun  aid 
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fog  as  is  the  soft-shell.  In  our  section  we  have'  never  been  troubled 
with  the  hull  sticking  on  the  soft-shell,  nor  on  the  hard-shell  to  any 
extent.  Perhaps  one  half  of  one  per  cent  are  unsalable  on  account  of 
hulls  sticking.  In  curing  we  use  shallow  trays,  about  4  by  6  feet  and  6 
inches  deep.  These  trays  hold  about  one  sack  of  nuts  (110  pounds) 
have  lath  bottoms  and  handles  at  each  end,  which  are  taken  by  two  men 
and  thoroughly  shaken;  this  allows  the  fiber  and  dirt  to  escape.  They 
are  then  put  through  the  grader.  This  has  a  sieve  with  inch  meshes, 
and  all  nuts  which  are  small  enough  to  pass  through  this  sieve  are 
second-grade,  and  sell  in  the  market  for  2  cents  per  pound  leas  than 
fii-st-grade.  Hard-shells  from  old  trees  give  5  or  6  per  cent  of  second- 
grade  nuts.  The  soft-shell  trees  are  younger,  as  we  have  only  recently 
commenced  planting  them.  So  far  the  second-grade  soft- shells  will  not 
exceed  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  Soft-shells  should  be  cured  in  the 
shade,  by  spreading  on  a  floor  or  in  trays;  they  should  not  be  spread 
over  a  foot  in  depth,  should  have  an  airy  place,  and  will  cure  in  a  few 
days,  especially  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  from  the  trees.  Hard- 
shells  can  be  cured  in  the'sun,  as  they  will  not  open  when  exposed  to 
its  influence,  as  does  the  soft-shell;  but  I  question  the  propriety  of 
curing  any  kind  in  the  sun,  as  I  think  it  starts  the  oil  in  the  nuts, 
causing  them  to  taste  rancid. 

"  In  pruning,  I  think  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground  high  enough.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  prune  as  high  as  6  or  7  feet,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  ground  underneath.  I  consider  it  detrimental  to  the  tree,  from  the 
fact  that  it  causes  it  to  lean,  thus  exposing  the  south  side  of  the  tree  to 
the  sun  and  causing  it  to  become  sunburned.  In  pruning  grown  trees 
I  should  not  trim  the  south  side  at  all  unless  the  branches  interfered 
with  each  other;  it  is  well  to  trim  on  the  north  side  in  order  to  balance 
up  the  tree,  as  they  always  lean  toward  the  north.  Nursery  trees  might 
be  pruned  to  good  advantage  by  cutting  the  tops  off,  thus  preventing 
them  from  growing  so  tall  and  bending  over. 

"In  cultivating  the  young  trees  it  might  be  well  to  plow  an  ordinary 
depth  of  4  to  5  inches,  but  with  the  older  trees  the  roots  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  surface;  a  cultivator  or  even  a  sweep  might  be 
used. 

"Land  which  requires  fertilizing  I  should  not  consider  good  for 
walnuts  at  all."   r 

THE   ALMOND. 

Much  attention  is  being  directed  to  almond  culture  in  the  State,  and 
10,333  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  this  nut.  Of  this  amount 
4,260  acres  are  in  bearing,  and  the  remainder,  6,073  acres,  consists  of 
young  orchards. 

That  there  is  yet  ample  room  for  our  almond  growers  in  the  home 
market,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June 
30,  1891,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  6.812,061  pounds 
of  almonds,  valued  at  1931,007,  and  this  was  increased  the  following 
year  to  7,629,392  pounds,  valued  at  $1,028,671.  Here  are  a  milhon  dol- 
lars now  annually  sent  abroad  that  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
California  orehardists.  The  California  output  of  almonds  in  1889  was 
22^  carloads;  this  decreased  in  1890  to  10  carloads,  the  decrease  being 
due  to  late  rains  which,  coming  at  the  time  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  pre- 
vented perfect  poUeuation  of  the  blossom.     In  1891  the  output  reached 
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the  normal  condition,  and  with  the  new  orchards  which  came  into 
bearing  that  season  reached  25  carloads. 

For  the  present  season  the  yield  has  been  up  to  the  average,  and  a 
large  number  of  new  orchards  have  come  into  bearing  for  the  firsttime 
this  season ;  and  while  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  means  of  arriving 
at  the  exact  quantity  of  the  crop,  it  will  probably  be  largely  in  excess 
of  that  of  last  season. 

prices  for  almonds  vary  but  little,  and  are  now  quoted  as  follows: 

s„,^.heii.. -- --  l^>^t2'j^^°E|- 

OTHER   NUTS. 

Among  nut-producing  trees  of  the  State  the  chestnut  ranks  next  to 
the  walnut;  but  while  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  culture, 
and  some  extensive  areas  are  devoted  to  its  growth,  it  has  not  yet  assumed 
any  great  commercial  importance.  The  tree  does  well  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  State.  It  is  adapted  to  heavy,  clayey  soils,  and  in  Cah- 
fornia  grows  rapidly.  The  chestnut  is  principally  grown  in  most  of  the 
southern  counties,  although  it  is  found  to  some  extent  in  nearly  all  the 
fruit  counties  of  the  State. 

Pecans,  filberts,  and  black  walnuts  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and 
give  good  returns,  but  cut  no  figure  in  a  commercial  sense.  Peanuts 
are  also  cultivated  In  considerable  quantities,  especially  around  Tustin, 
in  Orange  County,  where  their  growth  has  become  an  important  branch 
of  horticulture. 

Of  native  nuts,  the  hazelnut  and  pine  nuts  are  foremost,  the  product 
of  the  latter  forming  no  mean  figure  in  the  natural  productions  of  the 
Stale. 

SMALL   FRUITS. 

The  crop  of  berries  and  currants  this  season  was  fully  up  to  the 
average,  prices  were  good,  and  the  demand  increasing.  Considerable 
new  land  has  been  set,  especially  to  blackberries  and  raspberries,  which 
do  well  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  while  currants  and  gooseberries  are 
confined  to  Umited  areas,  the  hot  weather  of  the  interior  not  agreeing 
with  their  requirements. 

A  floating  item  to  the  eiiect  that  the  wild  Honey  strawberry  of  the 
Sierra  was  being  domesticated,  drew  from  S.  L.  Watkins,  of  Grizzly 
Flat,  the  following  statement  concerning  this  fruit: 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Honey  strawberry,  a  species  of  Fragria 
ehilensis,  is  being  extensively  tested.  From  what  I  can  see  and  learn 
of  them  they  are  a  very  superior  berry. 

"  Last  season  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Honey  strawberry, 
and  when  I  first  saw  them  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  immense 
productiveness.  The  Honey  strawberry  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  in  color 
a  beautiful,  glowing  red.  They  are  exceedingly  sweet,  juicy,  aromatic, 
and  delicious,  melting  in  the  mouth,  without  a  particle  of  hard  core. 
The  berries  are  not  what  might  be  termed  large,  but  by  greater  cultiva- 
tion the  berries  can  be  made  to  average  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  This  season  I  noticed  Honey  strawberries  that  were  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at^  base.     I  ha*e 
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counted  sixty-five  ripe  berries  on  a  single  plant  atone  time,  and  found 
numerous  young  slioots  loaded  with  bloesome,  and  all  sizes  of  youno 
berries.  This  plant  was  no  exception,  as  surrounding  plants  equaled 
it.  In  addition,  these  Honey  strawberries  are  ever-bearing,  and  yield 
their  greatest  crop  of  fruit  during  July,  August,  and  September,  after 
all  other  varieties  are  gone, 

"The  Honey  strawberry  somewhat  resembles  the  red  Alpine  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  is  extensively  cultivated  there. 

"I  have  leaniedof  the  following  different  varieties  of  foreign  Alpines- 
The  red  and  white  Alpines,  the  berries  are  obloag  in  shape,  splendid 
hearers,  small,  very  sweet,  juicy,  aromatic,  and  delicious;  succeed  well 
with  very  trifling  care.  The  red  and  white  Wood  strawberry  is  the  wild 
strawberry  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  cultivation ;  berries  are 
round,  very  sweet,  and  delicate  of  flavor,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
kmds.  The  red  bush  Alpine  and  white  bush  Alpine  are  remarkable  for 
their  total  destitution  of  runners,  and  are  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots.  This  variety  of  Alpines  is  valuable  for  border  plants,  small 
gardens,  etc.  They  grow  in  close,  compact  bunches;  berries  are  conical 
m  shape,  quality  excellent,  and  are  very  abundant  bearers.  Green 
strawberries  are  closely  allied  to  the  red  and  white  Wood  strawberries 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  rich,  pineapple  flavor.  ' 

"  To  sum  up,  the  Alpine  and  Wood  strawberries  are  noted  for  their 
■  bearing  qualities,  coloring,  delicious  sweetness,  and  hardiness.  As  their 
main  fruiting  season  comes  after  most  common  varieties  are  gone  it  is 
a  good  pomt  in  their  favor.  Even  if  the  berries  are  small,  they  bear  so 
abundantly  and  the  quality  is  so  superior  that  they  make  up  that  wav 
for  size."  •' 

DRIED   FRUITS. 

The  demand  and  prices  for  dried  fruit  this  season  have  been  greater 
than  since  1890,  and  very  good  prices  have  been  received  by  our  driera 
for  their  product.  The  unnaturally  high  prices  of  1890,  when  bleached 
unpeeled  peaches  advanced  in  one  week  from  13  to  22  cents  per  pound 
and  dealers  were  frantic  in  their  efforts  to  purchase,  brought  about  a 
natural  reaction  in  1891,  when  prices  fell  so  low  as  to  leave  no  profit  for 
the  drier.  This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  jobber  moved 
cautiously  and  purchased  lightly.  This  condition  did  not  last  long, 
however,  for  the  stock  of  dried  fruit  in  the  market  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  prices  gradually  advanced,  and  the  early  spring  of  1892  found  a 
depleted  market.  Prices  started  comparatively  low  early  in  the  season, 
but  as  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  stock  on  hand,  they  rapidlv 
advanced  until  dried  apricots  and  peaches,  which  form  the  staple  articles 
of  our  dried  fruit  products,  were  quoted  as  follows: 

Good  apricots _  iii;  t:^  m/  ..„„+■ 

Extra  apricots ^it^J^tl  T  tf 

Fajicy  apricots- 13  to  14  cents. 

unp/deS  peaches,  good  __:::::::: .- i^J!f^i?^!± 

Unpeeled  peaches,  fancy --^^-'-^v^^^""::::.'::::::::::  i3toi4c^^; 

Efi'orts  were  made  during  the  season  to  force  the  market  for  the  new 
crop  of  dried  fruits  to  lower  prices,  but  they  were  not  successful  and 
the  demand  unquestionably  warranted  the  high  prices.  The  returns 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  States  indicate  a  short  frnit  crop 
there,  and  renders  it  certain  that  California  will  have  to  supply  the 
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bulk  of  the  dried  fruit  output.  The  dried  fruit  crop  will  average  about 
65  per  cent  of  that  of  1891,  but  the  quality  is  much  better  than  that  of 
last  year. 

The  short  fruit  crop  abroad,  particularly  of  pears  in  France  and  tree 
fruit  in  Great  Britain,  will  create  a  lai^e  demand  on  this  country  for 
canned  and  dried  fruit,  and  as  the  crop  of  canning  fruit,  and  also  of 
apples  and  other  fruit  for  drying,  is  short,  the  East  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  its  own  wants,  let  alone  supply  any  of  the  requirements  from 
foreign  countries,  and  consequently  California  fruit  will  have  to  be 
taken.  To  show  the  foreign  demand,  we  will  state  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1 892,  there  were  exported  by  the  United  States,  of 
dried  apples,  26,042,063  pounds,  and  green  or  ripe  apples,  938,743  pounds. 
There  were  also  exported,  of  canned  fruit,  $1,558,825,  and  other  green, 
ripe,  or  dried  fruit,  $131,682.  These  statistics  show  that  European  and 
other  foreign  countries  draw  heavily  from  us,  even  when  the  crop  abroad 
is  an  average;  and  with  a  shortage  abroad,  what  would  thej'  take,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  had? 

One  of  the  heaviest  handlers  and  shippers  of  dried  fruit,  in  speaking 
of  the  future  of  this  industry,  says: 

"There  is  not,  neither  will  there  be,  a  glut  in  the  dried  fruit  market. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  so  much  territory  opened  to  our 
fruits  that  the  entire  supply  will  be  exhausted  much  earlier  than  it  was 
last  season.  Prices  range  high  now,  and  will  be  much  higher  in  a  month 
or  two. 

"The  dried  fruit  business,  like  that  of  the  green  fruit,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  here.  Every  year  we  discovered  so  much  about  the  needs  of 
the  trade,  and  improved  methods  in  evaporating  and  drying,  that  twelve 
months  hence  we  will  conclude  we  knew  nothing  about  the  business. 
We  are  feeling  our  way,  as  it  were,  and  learning  our  customers.  We 
discover  that  the  very  same  grade  of  a  certain  fruit  has  a  slow  sale  in 
ba^,  when  in  10  and  25-pound  boxes  it  goes  quite  readily.  In  another 
part  of  the  country  we  find  the  very  reverse  true.  Merchants  often 
write  to  us  and  ask  to  have  their  fruit  packed  in  white  cotton  bags; 
others  in  boxes  of  various  weight.  Still  another  class  of  merchants 
prefer  to  have  their  fruit  shipped  to  them  in  bulk,  and  they  themselves 
grade  and  pack  it  as  they  think  will  best  meet  the  approval  of  their 
trade. 

"  There  is  much  more  in  this  than  most  people  suppose.  What  the 
fruit  grower  should  aim  at  is  quality,  and  a  first-elass  article  having 
been  secured,  there  will  be  little  trouble  about  price.  The  packing, 
while  of  great  importance,  is  secondary  to  this,  and  undoubtedly  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  growers  will  either  not  pack  at  all,  or  do  so 
al  the  order  and  under  the  direction  of  the  buyer. 

"For  the  Enghsh  market  it  is  well  known  that  boxes  of  about  25 
pounds  are  preferred,  and  they  must  be  packed  with  the  finest 
paper  and  attractive  lithographs.  A  box  of  fruit  packed  plain,  without 
<lecoration,  wiU  not  sell  there  at  all.  That  in  bags  could  not  be  given 
away,  Apricots,  pears,  and  now  even  raisins  will  sell  well  if  half  of  the 
expense  of  the  package  is  put  in  the  box  and  fancy  papers. 

"The  orehardist  who  plants  drying  fruit  has  a  sure  thing.  Green 
fruit  may  find  its  market  limited  when  all  of  Gahfbrnia's  broad  acres 
are  covered  with  fruit  trees,  but  dried  fruit  never.    Jt__can  be  sent  to 
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the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  increaead  supply  will  only 
increase  the  demand. 

"  The  industry  has  a  bright  future,  and  many  farmers  are  showing 
their  good  judgment  by  investing  liberally  in  drying  fi-uits.  The  dried 
peaches,  prunes,  pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  apples,  raisins,  and  plums 
shipped  from  Sacramento  daily  amount  to  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

"  The  raisin  market  is  somewhat  dull,  but  our  goods  will  all  go  at  fair 
prices.  The  movement  of  raisins  from  this  State  so  far  this  season  is 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  shipped  to  same  date  last  year. 
Trading  is  very  light  and  mostly  with  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
It  is  reported  that  many  early  orders  have  been  canceled  and  some  ship- 
ments rejected. 

"The  Fresno  combination  is  still  firm  in  holding  for  schedule  prices, 
however.  From  the  21st  of  September  to  the  13th  of  October,  485,500 
boxes  (28  pounds  per  box  net  weight)  of  Valencia  raisins  passed 
Gibraltar,  Spain,  for  New  York." 
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REPORT  OF  JOHN  ISAAC,  SPECIAL  AGENT. 

To  the  Secretary: 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  visited  the  counties 
of  Tehama,  Shasta,  Trinity,  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Lassen,  Plumas,  El  Dorado, 
Amador,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  Sau  Joaquin,  Tulare,  Merced, 
Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  each  of  them,  together  with  their  adaptability 
to  the  growth  of  various  fruits. 

In  all  sections  visited  I  found  a  growing  interest  in  horticulture. 
This  has  been  stimulated  by  the  prevailing  low  prices  of  wheat,  which 
have  left  the  wheat  farmer  small  profit,  and  in  many  cases  absolute  loss, 
for  his  expenditure  of  money  and  labor,  and  he  is  gradually  turning 
his  attention  to  the  more  profitable  industry  of  fruit  growing.  Another 
thing  that  has  greatly  aided  the  spread  of  the  fruit  industry  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  small  holdings  in  fruit  pay  good  returns,  whUe  wheat 
must  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  to  return  any  profit  to  the  grower.  Men 
of  small  means  can  secure  a  fruit  farm  of  10  to  50  acres,  and  derive 
an  income  from  it,  whereas,  for  farming  purposes,  a  much  greater  area 
would  be  required,  Decessitating  the  outlay  of  large  capital  for  plant, 
incurring  large  expenditure  for  working,  and  leaving  small  remuneration 
for  the  outlay  and  risk. 

The  superiority  of  most  parts  of  this  State  for  fruit  growing  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  past,  and  the  great  profit  derived  from  this 
pursuit,  where  it  has  been  intelligently  followed,  has  been  known,  but  it 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date  that  any  great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  it.  In  the  great  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleyh  wheat  was  the 
staple  crop.  The  land  was  held  in  large  tracts,  water  was  not  available 
for  irrigation,  and  it  was  not  known  where  fruit  could  be  grown  without 
irrigation.  But  experiments  have  been  made.  In  many  localities  it 
has  been  discovered  that  fruit  trees  will  grow,  thrive,  and  bear  on 
apparently  dry  lands.  In  others,  irrigation  districts  and  irrigation 
companies  have  been  formed  and  land  put  under  water,  many  large 
ranches  have  been  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and  these  would  not  pay 
their  owners  so  well  in  any  other  crop  as  fruit.  All  these  causes  have 
combined  to  force  horticulture  to  the  front  among  the  industries  of  Cal- 
ifornia, until  to-day  it  holds  the  foremost  place  in  point  of  importance, 
value  of  output,  capital  invested,  and  numerical  strength  of  people 
engaged  therein. 

Fruit  growing  is  rapidly  assuming  a  position  among  the  sciences.  In 
the  localities  visited  by  me — and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  over  the 
■whole  State — the  fruit  grower  is  a  student.  He  no  longer  plants  hie 
trees  as  it  happens,  and  trusts  to  Providence  for  return,  but  takes  into 
careful  consideration  the  peculiarities  of  hia  soil,  altitude,  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  considers  all  these  in  their  bearings  upon  varieties.     His 
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information  upon  the  subject  of  economic  entomology  is  broad,  and  he 
makes  a  careful  study  of  the  habits  and  weak  points  of  his  insect  enemies 
in  order  that  he  may  pro&tably  combat  them.  In  all  I  have  found  that 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  comprise  the  best  informed  and  most  intelli- 
gent  body  of  our  citizens. 

In  Tehama  County  I  found  a  very  considerable  area  of  new  land  being 
set  to  fruit,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Eerendos,  ,Vina,  Tehama,  and 
Manton,  in  which  sections  over  1,000  acres  of  new  orchards  have  been 
set  out  during  the  past  year.  Peaches,  apricots,  and  prunes  are  the 
favorite  fruits,  and  comprise  about  four  fifths  of  the  trees  planted,  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  river,  bottoms  and  the  bench  lands  seeming 
especially  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  These  fruits  attain  a  state  of 
perfection  here  not  surpassed  elsewhere  in  the  State,  yield  abundantly, 
bear  early,  and  have  been  found  a  very  profitable  crop. 

To  handle  Tehama's  fruit  crop  a  canning  and  packing  company  was 
organized  this  year,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  which  is  now  in  operation, 
employing  sixty  people.  Its  output  for  the  first  season  will  be  from 
10,000  to  15,000  cases,  principally  of  peaches  and  pears,  with  some 
grapes. 

Outside  of  the  Vina  district  there  is  little  irrigation.  The  orchardists 
on  Deer  and  Antelope  Creeks  take  water  in  private  ditches  direct  from 
the  creeks  as  they  require  it. 

The  fruit  trees  in  this  county  are  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests. 
The  growers  have  fought  them  upon  their  first  appearance,  and  have 
kept  them  well  down,  until  the  present  cost  of  fighting  them  is  a  baga- 
telle, and  the  damage  they  do  is  little. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  Tehama  County,  and  the  one  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  her  taking  front  rank  in  point  of  importance 
among  the  horticultural  counties  of  the  State,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  her  best  land  is  still  held  in  enormous  tracts  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  prepared  -to  subdivide  them  and  put  them  on  the 
market  at  reasonable  figures. 

In  Shasta  Comnty  I  found  a  growing  interest  in  horticultural  matters. 
A  few  energetic  men  have  acted  as  pioneers  of  the  industry  here,  and 
with  such  marked  success  that  others  are  rapidly  following  in  their  foot- 
steps. A  number  of  colonies  have  been  established,  which  have  met 
with  greater  or  leas  success,  but  wherever  fruit  growing  has  been  pur- 
sued with  energy  and  intelligence  in  this  county  it  has  been  profitable. 
Fruit  of  all  standard  varieties  can  be  grown  here.  In  the  lower  valley, 
around  Anderson  and  Cottonwood,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and  other 
deciduous  fruits  attain  perfection,  the  trees  are  remarkably  thrifty  in 
their  growth,  and  comparatively  free  from  insect  scourges  and  disease. 
In  the  higher  foothill  and  mountain  regions,  apples  of  rare  size,  flavor, 
and  keeping  qualities  are  produced.  Citrus  fruits  also  appear  to  do 
well,  and  at  Bedding  I  found  a  number  of  orange  trees  from  six  to  twelve 
years  old,  heavily  laden  with  young  fruit,  and  which  exhibited  no 
appearance  of  scale  or  other  pests.  At  Anderson  the  favorite  fruit 
appears  to  be  the  prune,  to  which  fruit  some  very  large  orchards  have 
been  planted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  cultivation,  and 
they  make  an  excellent  appearance  and  give  bright  promise  of  good 
profits  to  their  owners.     Cottonwood  has  some  extensive  almond  orcb- 
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.  ,^g  and  this  nut  does  as  well  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Some 
extensive  young  olive  orchards  are  being  grown  at  Happy  Valley,  and 
r.r.  Drv  Creek  large  quantities  of  peaches  are  produced. 

Some  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  the  State  are  found  in  Shasta  County. 
Tvi  the  early  days,  during  the  mining  excitement  m  this  and  Trinity 
County  there  was  a  large  demand  for  fruit  at  the  grower's  own  price;  to 
meet  this  several  men  started  orchards  as  early  as  1852,  and  at  the  Tower 
House  on  the  Weaverville  road,  an  orchard  was  planted  in  that  year 
with  trees  imported  across  the  Isthmus  from  the  Eastern  States.  The 
lir^t  peaches  grown  in  Shasta  County  were  sold  at  the  mines  for  $1  each, 
gome  of  the  original  apple  trees  planted  at  the  Tower  House  are  still  in 
full  bearing,  while  at  the  same  place  is  a  gi-ove  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
Enelish  walnut  trees  in  Northern  California.  Shasta  is  intersected  by 
the  main  line  of  the  Oregon  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  finds  a  ready  market  for  her  fruit  products  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Montana.  As  instancing  the  superiority  of  some  of  Shasta  s  fruit, 
while  ordinary  dried  peaches  sold  last  season  at  6  cents,  some  extra  fine 
fi-uit,  grown  and  packed  in  Happy  Valley,  brought  16  cents  m  the  Uhi- 
cago  market.  ,        .      i         j.i_  f 

The  outlook  for  the  present  season's  crop  here  is  above  the  average  oi 
the  rest  of  the  State;  peaches  were  a  good  average  crop,  apricots  were 
about  75  per  cent  loss,  prunes  and  pears  about  10  per  cent  below  average, 
and  all  other  fruits  a  full  crop.  .  ,       ,  ,    -   .         * 

The  soil  of  Shasta  is  largely  a  red  loam,  with  a  heavy  admixture  ot 
gravel,  and  the  valley  is  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of  scrub 
thnber.  The  county  is  well  watered,  being  intersected  by  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  and  into  which  a  number  of  important  streams  find  their 
way  from  the  mountains.  Prominent  among  these  are  Clear  Creek  on 
the  west  side,  and  the  three  branches  of  Cow  Creek  on  the  east.  In  the 
higher  mountain  regions  Pitt,  Fall,  and  McCloud  Rivers  are  important 
tributaries  to  the  Sacramento  in  this  county.  „  n  t,-        c 

There  are  large  valleys  in  the  interior  of  Shasta— at  Fall  River,  bwa- 
sey  and  other  points— susceptible  of  cultivation  to  fruit,  with  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigation.  Apples,  plums,  and  the  more  hardy  varieties 
grow  to  perfection  where  cultivated,  but  their  distance  from  railroads, 
and  the  difiiculty  and  cost  of  transportation  over  along  mountain  road, 
render  fruit  growing  in  these  sections  unprofitable,  and  all  that  is  grown 
is  a  small  amount  for  family  and  local  consumption. 

In  Trinity  County  I  found  a  large  number  of  family  orchards,  largely 
apples,  but  with  the  decadence  of  the  mining  industry  even  these  have 
been  neglected,  and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  fruit  growing.  Trinity 
is  not  a  fruit  county.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  suitable  for  orchard 
purposes  around  Lewiaton,  on  the  Trinity  River,  at  Hay  Fork,  North 
Fork  Weaverville,  and  Douglas  City,  but  very  little  of  it  is  ntihzed  for 
that  purpose.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  distance  of  these  points 
from  railroad  centers  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  market.  From 
Redding,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  to  Weaverville  is  a  distance  ot 
47  miles  over  heavy  mountain  grades.  Between  the  two  points  are 
two  toll  roads  and  a  toll  bridge,  the  rates  of  which,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  travel,  are  very  high;  as  a  result  freight  rates  are  dear,  and 
with  the  damage  that  would  necessarily  occur  to  tender  fruit  in  a  long 
wagon  journey,  renders  fruit  growing  as  a  business  in  Trinity  County 
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Some  of  the  orchards  here  were  planted  early  in  the  fifties,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  her  mming  prosperity,  and  these,  in  spite  of  neglect  and 
111  treatment,  are  still  bearing.  The  McGillvary  orchard,  at  present 
owned  by  J.  H  Lawrence,  Bitnated  on  the  Trinit/  River,  14  miKe 
from  Weaverville,  was  planted  in  1854,  with  trees  imp;rted  from  the 
States  via  the  Isthmus.  A  second  orchard  of  assorted  fruits  wa^ 
planted  by  Mr  Dnngee,  at  Weaverville,  in  1855,  and  Jabez  ChadbonrnT 
now  a  re8ident_  of  Akmeda.  planted  an  orchard  in  1857.  The  largest 
orchard  m  Trinity  County  at  the  present  time  is  about  20  acres  in 
extent  and  IS  the  property  of  William  Loudon;  it  is  largely  composed 
of  apples,  although  there  is  a  variety  of  other  fruits  --"i^posea 

_  The  county  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  take  their  rise 
m  the  mountains  and  connect  with  the  Trinity  River,  which  flows  north- 
7.^^r^}L  T^'T''-''"'  ""'*?!  *^^  Klamath.  Irrigation  is  very  little 
ThTiSi!^'  -I  ■ '^  ^  'J'^^.^'^^^^  way  by  farmers  living  along  the  streams. 
^rlJrl7v  !■ ''  ^  *^f;'*"V  "f  ^'  ^'""^  ^^^  mountains,  and  under 
proper  cultivation  would  yield  good  returns  in  fruits  adapted  to  it. 

SuHyou  County  T^n-ks  as  one  of  the  best  apple  counties  of  the  State 
more  at  ention  being  paid  to  this  fruit  than  to  all  others  combined. 
Ihe  apples  of  Siskiyou  are  well  known  for  their  superior  qualities  and 
in  the  Ban  *  rancisco  market  always  command  the  highest  price.  Little 
however,  IS  done  m  fruit  growing  as  a  business.  Nearly  every  home 
l.^i^T^^f  f"'.'  ^*''  *^^  P^/P"'"  "^  supplying  the  family  table  with 
Iruit,  but  orchards  growing  fruit  for  profit  are  not  numerous.  Those 
that  do  exist,  however,  have  come  into  existence  during  the  past  five 
years,  or  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  through  the  count v 
Before  this  time  no  notice  was  taken  of  fruit;  a  few  trees  supplied  the 
family,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  was  fed  to  the  hogs.  The  ^mpletion 
i  .  railroad,  and  the  opening  of  a  market  thereby,  have  had  the 
efiect  of  turning  attention  to  fruit  growing  as  a  business,  and  people 
owning  suitable  land  within  reach  of  raUroad  are  gradually  awakWne 
to  Its  iinportence  as  a  profitable  employment.  The  matter  of  transpor- 
tation 18  still  a  troublesome  one,  as  the  best  fruit  lands  of  Siskiyou 
County  he  remote  from  the  raihoad;  the  roads  leading  to  them  are 
rough,  crude,  and  ill  kept,  and  the  fruit  is  damaged  by  its  long  haul  in 
wagons  oyer  rough  roads,  which  is  more  detrimental  to  the  grower  even 
than  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  to  market 
T-».  J'u"T^,^^'^'*  sections  of  Siskiyou  are  Scott  Valley,  Big  and 
Little  Shasta  Valleys,  and  Cottonwood  Valley,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Klamath  River  along  its  entire  length.  Of  these,  Scott  Valley  takes 
u  T%  e  J®  ".®^''^^*'  railroad  point  is  30  miles  distant,  yet  consider- 
able truit  hnds  Its  way  from  here  to  market..  In  1891  over  200  tons  of 
fruit  were  exported  from  this  section,  and  the  export  of  189D  exceeded 
this.  Apples  form  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  shipment;  in  factTit  may  be 
said  to  compose  all,  for  while  some  peaches,  plums,  and  pears  are  also 
Shipped,  these  fruits  are  insignificant  in  quantity  compared  with  the 
output  of  apples  The  greater  part  of  these  shipments  are  sent  to  San 
1  rancisco,  and  the  demand  for  Scott  Valley  apples  has  caused  theplant- 
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iiig  of  considerable  new  areas  in  fruit.  This  season  alone  over  5,000 
trees  were  set  out  in  this  district. 

Along  the  Klamath  River  is  a  belt  of  particularly  fine  fruit  land. 
The  soil  is  an  alluvial  deposit,  black,  and  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
temperature  here  i$  much  more  equable  than  in  other  portions  of  the 
county,  and  in  many  places  citrus  fruit  can  be  grown.  The  staple  fruit, 
however,  as  elsewhere  in  the  county,  is  apples.  All  other  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits  flourish,  and  berries  grow  to  perfection.  Last  season 
this  section  shipped  4,000  boxes  of  apples,  chiefly  to  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,  although  some  were  sent  to  Colorado,  and  a  small  shipment 
even  to  Europe.  There  have  been  over  100  acres  of  new  land  set  to 
fruit  in  this  district  the  present  season. 

The  present  season's  crop  is  not  so  large  as  usual.  The  late  spring 
frost  which  extended  over  the  whole  State  did  not  miss  Siskiyou,  but 
caught  it  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom;  as  a  natural  consequence, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  blossoms  were  killed.  The  crop,  however, 
will  average  over  50  per  cent,  and  the  fruit  is  much  iiner,  owing  to  the 
natural  thinning  by  the  frost. 

Siskiyou  is  favorably  situated  in  regard  to  markets.  On  the  main 
Ime  of  the  Oregon  Division  of  the  S.  P,  R.  R.,  she  is  in  close  communi- 
cation with  San  Francisco,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  and  the  East. 
She  possesses  good  soil  and  abundant  water  for  irrigation.  With  her 
more  important  sections  opened  by  good  wagon  roads  or  small  railways, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  hold  a  foremost  place  among  the 
fruit-growing  counties  of  California.  That  her  people  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  more  new  orchards  and  a  greater  acreage  of  fruit  have  been 
set  out  this  season  than  in  any  other  one  year  in  its  history. 

Modoc  County  is  very  unfavorably  situated  for  fruit  growing._  The 
nearest  railroad  point  to  Alturas,  its  county  seat,  is  158  miles  distant, 
and  as  a  result  fruit  cannot  be  exported.  What  is  grown  here  is  used 
wholly  for  local  consumption,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  serves  as  hog 
feed.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  do  well,  however,  in  Modoc,  apples  especially, 
to  which  the  soil,  altitude,  and  latitude  of  this  county  seem  well  adapted. 
Besides  apples,  some  plums,  pears,  cherries,  and  apricots,  with  a  few 
peaches,  are  gi'own.  These  fruits  are  found  principally  in  the  Goose 
Lake  district,  where  there  are  about  150  acres  in  fruit;  Surprise  Valley, 
which  has  100  acres;  Hot  Springs  Valley,  having  about  '20  acres,  and 
Big  Valley,  about  10  acres. 

The  whole  country  here  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  rocks  are  lava 
and  obsidian,  and  the  soil  largely  a  volcanic  ash,  with  occasionally  some 
Bandy  loam  and  adobe.  The  county  has  numerous  natural  meadows, 
and  the  principal  industries  are  wool  growing  and  stock  raising.  It  is 
well  watered,  a  number  of  important  lakes  being  found  within  its  bor- 
ders, prominent  among  which  are  Rhett,  or  Tule  Lake,  Go<»e  Lake, 
Clear  Lake,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Lakes.  A  very  terge  number  of 
streams  of  more  or  less  importance  either  take  their  rise  in  or  flow 
through  Modoc  County. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  irrigation,  chiefly  for  agricultural 
purposes,  but  no  organized  effort  to  use  the  water  of  the  county  for  this 
purpose  has  so  far  been  made.  What  irrigation  has  been  done  has  been 
confined  to  the  work  of  individual  farmers  who  have  diverted  the  water 
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of  Streams  flowing  through  their  property.  In  Ju]y  of  the  present  year 
the  first  incorporated  company  for  irrigating  the  lands  of  Big  Vailev 
was  organized.  This  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Bull  Run 
Irrigating  Company,  with  E.  A.  Ricketts  as  President,  and  8.  H.  Paullt 
as  Secretary. 

In  Surprise  Valley,  Big  Valley,  Hot  Springs  Valley,  and  many  other 
portions  of  Modoc  County,  I  found  vast  bodies  of  land  suitable  for 
growing  many  kinds  of  fruit  to  perfection,  but  which  necessarily  lie 
idle  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

Lassen  is  another  county  in  the  apple  belt,  and  here  I  found  an  in- 
creased and  growing  interest  "being  taken  in  horticulture.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  possession  of  railroad  facilities,  which  enable  her 
growers  to  market  their  products  in  reasonable  time,  good  condition 
and  at  fair  prices,  A  large  part  of  the  apples  grown  here  have  found  a 
market  in  Los  Angeles,  where  their  superior  ciuaUties  have  created  a 
good  market  for  them.  Northern  and  northeastern  California  are 
preeminently  the  apple  region  of  the  State,  and  the  fruit  grown  in  these 
counties  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  quaUties  by  the  Eastern  fruit. 
Those  who  claim  that  while  California  excels  in  all  other  fruits,  but 
cannot  grow  good  apples,  have  never  visited  these  sections  nor  seen  the 
fi-uit  to  which  they  are  so  well  adapted.  -  Apple  growing  gives  promise 
of_ becoming  an  important  industry  of  Lassen  County,  and  it  is  imper- 
ative that  some  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  pests.  While  not  very  bad,  I  found  that  the  woolly  aphis, 
the  codlin  moth,  and  minor  pests  have  obtained  a  foothold,  and  no 
united  effort  is  being  made  to  overcome  them.  Several  of  the  larger 
orchardists  are  spraying  with  preparations  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  with  good  efiect,  but  their  efi^orts  are  threatened 
with  nullification  by  the  indifference  of  their  neighbors,  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  ravages  which  these  pests  are  capable  of  when  they  once 
get  a  firm  foothold,  or  the  enormous  cost  of  fighting  them  when  once 
thoroughly  intrenched.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Supervisors  of  Lassen, 
and  indeed  of  every  county  that  has  not  already  done  so,  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  Horticultural.  Commissioners  and  local  inspectors,  and  the 
fruit  growers  of  these  unprotected  counties  should  take  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands  before  it  is  too  late.  The  law,  which  is  mandatory, 
gives  them  the  power  in  the  following  words; 

Whenever  a  petition  ia  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisiors  of  any  county,  and  siened 
by  twenty-hye  or  more  persona  wko  are  resident  Ireebolders  and  posseesors  of  aJi 
orcbard,  or  both,  etating  that  certain  or  all  orchards  or  nurseries,  or  trees  of  any  yariety, 
are  infested  with  scale  Insects  o!  any  kind,  injurious  to  Ernit,  fruit  trees,  and  yines,  codlin 
moth,  or  other  insects  that  are  destructiye  to  trees,  and  praying  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  by  tJiem^  whose  dutj  it  shall  be  to  snperyise  their  destruction,  as  herein 


r  the  county,  to  be  known  as  a  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Com- 


The  principal  fruit  sections  of  Lassen  County  are  MiU'ord,  on  the  west 
shore  of  Honey  Lake,  where  there  are  150  acres  in  fruit;  Susanville,  70 
acres;  Janesville,  35  acres;  Long  Valley,  20  acres,  and  Big  Valley,  12 
acres.  There  are  a  number  of  small  places  through  the  mountains 
where  some  fruit  is  grown,  which  will  aggregate  about  50  acres  more, 
making  in  all  337  acres,  by  far  the  greater  part  in  apples.  Other  fruits, 
however,  will  do  well,  and  berries  wherever  tried  yield  largely. 
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In  common  with  most  other  parts  of  the  State  the  fruit  growers  of 
T  assen  report  a  short  crop  the  present  season.  The  apple  crop  will  not 
reach  much  over  half  that  of  the  average  year,  but  prices  are  ruling 
higher,  which  somewhat  compensates  the  grower  for  his  shortage. 

Several  large  irrigating  schemes  are  on  foot  here  looking  to  the  recla- 
mation of  the  lands  of  Honey  Lake  Valley  and  the  Madeline  Plains. 
There  are  very  large  areas  of  fertile  land  in  both  these  sections,  and  with 
irrigation  these  could  be  made  exceedingly  productive.  Water  for  irri- 
gation can  be  procured  from  Eagle  Lake,  Susan  River,  and  numerous 
small  streams  fed  by  the  winter  snows,  while  good  sites  for  reservoirs 
are  numerous.  With  water  on  her  sagebrush  lands,  which  are  very 
fertile  under  cultivation,  Lassen  County  will  take  front  rank  in  the 
production  of  her  favorite  fruit. 

In  Plumas  County  1  found  no  interest  being  taken  in  fruit  at  all. 
Around  most  of  the  dwellings  are  a  few  trees,  but  these  are  neglected, 
overrun  with  weeds,  and  allowed  to  grow  as  they  will.  This  condition 
of  aft'airs  is  largelv  due  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  demand  for  fruit  products.  A  number  of  very  large 
and  fertile  valleys,  which  are  well  watered,  exist  in  this  county.  These 
are  used  for  pasturage  and  dairy  purposes.  The  principal  fruit  grown 
is  the  apple,  and  wherever  any  attention  is  paid  to  it  it  does  well.  At 
Shoo  Fly  I  found  a  small  orchard  of  mixed  fruits,  owned  by  Robert 
Martin,  and  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  and  cherries, 
in  which  the  trees  gave  evidence  of  care  and  evidently  repaid  their 
care.  Sufacient  was  here  shown  to  prove  that  with  proper  care  and 
cultivation  fruit  growing  could  be  made  successful  in  Plumas  County. 

The  principal  sections  in  which  fruit  is  grown  in  Plumas  County  are 
American  Valley  and  Indian  Valley.  On  the  Feather  River,  at  Rich 
Bar,  there  is  a  warm  belt  in  which  a  great  variety  of  fruit  is  grown  on 
a  small  scale,  but  as  there  is  no  outlet  for  it  fruit  growing  is  not  fol- 
lowed for  profit.  No  new  orchards  are  planted,  and  the  old  ones  are 
neglected.  Th-e  first  trees  in  Plumas  County  were  planted  as  early  as 
1856,  by  John  Taylor,  in  Indian  Valley.  These  were  apples.  Judge 
Ward  followed  with  a  small  apple  orchard,  and  in  the  palmy  mining 
days  of  Plumas  every  home  had  its  little  orchard.  Fruit  growing  for 
profit,  however,  has  never  been  followed  here,  and  the  industry  was 
merely  incidental,  mining  being  first  pursued,  and  this  being  followed 
by  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

The  higher  portion  of  Plumas  has  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  a  series  of  grassy  and  well-watered  but  treeless  val- 
leys stretch  across  its  length.  These  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
canons,  passes,  or  low  divides.  The  more  prominent  of  these  are  Big 
Meadows,  comprising  some  30,000  acres.  Mountain  Meadows,  Butte 
Valley,  Indian  Valley,  (ienesee  Valley,  and  Clover  Valley.  All  these 
are  very  fertile  and  capable  of  producing  the  more  hardy  fruits  in 
abundance,  but  their  sole  use  at  present  is  for  dairy  purposes. 

A  very  large  variety  of  wild  fruits  is  found  in  the  mountainE_  of 
Plumas  County,  among  them  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
thimbleberries,  serviceberries,  gooseberries,  and  hazelnuts,  and  from 
the  vigor  of  their  growth  and  luxuriance  of  their  product  it  is  evident 
that  Plumas  is  the  home  of  the  berry;  and  if  the  time  ever  comes  that 
this  county  is  connected  with  the  outer  world  by  rail  and  a  demand  ^^^ 
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thege  fruits  is  made,  berry  culture  will  become  an  important  industrv 
of  Plumas  County.  ■' 

Her  i-emotenegg  from  market,  the  long  and  difficult  mountain  roada 
which  It  18  neceaaary  to  traverae  in  order  to  reach  her  fertile  valleys  and 
the  great  cost  of  transportation  consequent  thereon,  militate  against  the 
prosperity  of  Plumas  County  and  keep  her  In  a  backward  condition  in 
relation  to  other  counties  of  the  State  more  favored  by  circumstances 
and  often  less  so  by  nature.  During  my  visit  here  several  engineerinc 
parties  were  m  the  field  seeking  a  suitable  route  through  the  county  for 
a  railroad,  which  it  is  projected  to  build.  Speaking  of  this  and  the 
change  that  the  building  of  this  road  would  effect,  the  Oroville  "  ReWs 
ter"  aays:  "^ 

"  The  effect  of  a  railroad  through  Plumas  would  be  like  touching  the 
gas  jet  on  the  dark  and  somber  stage,  when  all  becomes  light  and  life 
and  animation.  It  would  be  like  the  whistle  in  a  great  mining  camp 
after  a  period  of  idleness;  there  would  be  movement  and  activity  the 
sound  of  the  sledge,  ax,  and  hammer  on  every  side.  It  would  be'like 
the  effect  of  daylight  upon  the  masses  of  a  great  city  when  every  man 
springs  at  once  to  active  work  of  some  character. 

"  Plumas  has  a  thousand  undeveloped  and  latent  sources  of  wealth 
these  would  spring  into  quick  and  surprising  activity  with  a  railroad 
to  foster  them.  Mills  would  be  erected  to  devour  her  magnificent  forests 
mills  would  be  built  to  crush  and  stamp  her  gold-bearing  ores.  Her 
rich  and  lertile  valleys  would  become  of  great  value  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Her  dairymen  would  wax  fat  from  the  sale  of  thousands  of 
rolls  of  golden  butter.  Her  towns  would  awake,  new  and  handsome 
residences  would  be  erected,  and  there  would  be  energy  and  improve- 
ment upon  every  side.  Better  than  all  these  would  be  the  flocking  to 
the  magnificent  valleys  of  thousands  of  summer  visitors  who  would 
enrich  the  residents  of  that  county.  This  stream  of  visitors  would  never 
cease  as  long  as  there  were  grand  forests  to  drive  through,  dark,  deep 
and  crystal  lakes  to  sail  over,  clear,  bright  streams  to  fish  in,  towering 


El  Dorado  County  is  rapidly  changing  from  a  mining  to  a  fruit-growing 
county,  and  I  found  great  interest  taken  in  horticulture  here.  Coloma, 
the  spot  where  gold  was  first  discovered  by  James  Marshall,  an  event 
which  made  the  State  of  California  possible,  changed  the  tide  in  the 
afiairs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families,  and  even  modified  the  destiny 
of  our  nation,  is  the  principal  fruit  section  of  El  Dorado  County  The 
change  is  marked,  and  Coloraa  has  accepted  the  new  order  of  things. 
Her  first  great  source  of  prosperity— gold— being  exhausted,  she  turned 
to  the  next  and  more  permanent  source  of  wealth,  horticulture  Over 
one  half  the  fruit  of  El  Dorado  Countv  is  produced  in  this  district.  One 
ot  the  first  orchards  planted  in  California  after  American  occupation 
was  set  out  here  by  Peter  Weimer,  a  partner  of  James  Marshall,  who 
grew  some  trees  from  seeds  procured  from  imported  dried  apples  and 
in  1848  set  out  the  first  apple  orchard  in  the  newly  discovered  gold 
faelda  of  El  Dorado  County.  This  orchard  has  now  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, but  around  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  grown  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  State. 
Following  Coloma  in  order  of  importance  are  Diamond  Springs,  Placer- 
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ille  El  Dorado,  Granite  Hill,  and  Georgetown.  A  very  large  range  of 
arieties  is  grown  here,  peaches  predominating,  and  forming  over  half 
IL  total  Pears,  prunes,  cherries,  apples,  and  plums  follow  in  order. 
Jiime  apricots  are  grown  at  Granite  Hill  and  Coloma,  but  they  are  not 
favorite  fruit.  A  number  of  olive  trees  are  growing  in  the  county,  and 
J  very  well.  Along  the  western  border  of  the  county  is  a  stretch  oi 
land  on  which  the  citrus  fruits  do  well,  and  oranges  grow  here  as  thriftily 
;=  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Berries  do  equally  well  with  the  larger 
fruits  In  fact,  El  Dorado  County  in  its  various  portions  has  soil, 
climate;  and  conditions  suited  to  almost  the  entire  range  of  horticultural 

^"^  found  here  a  very  efficient  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  C.  W.  Albright,  E.  W.  Meglone,  and  J.  H.  Thomas, 
to  whose  efforts  the  comparative  freedom  of  El  Dorado  County  from 
fruit  pests  is  largely  due.  In  some  of  the  mining  portions  of  the  county, 
where  the  importance  of  their  efforts  are  not  appreciated  nor  the 
destructiveness  of  the  orchard  pests  understood,  they  have  met  with 
some  opposition,  but  in  the  more  important  fruit  sections  their  efforts 
have  been  cheerfully  seconded  by  the  growers,  and  as  a  result  the  pests 
are  decreasing  in  most  sections  of  the  county. 

The  crop  outlook  in  El  Dorado  County,  as  elsewhere  this  season,  is 
poor  although  it  averages  better  than  in  most  localities.  Peaches 
returned  about  three  fourths  of  an  average  crop,  pears  and  apples  two 
thirds  plums  half,  and  prunes  not  over  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Good 
prices 'paid  ^^^  f'"'^**  ^^'^  season  and  the  heavy  demand  for  it  have  given 
a  stimulus  to  the  industry,  and  a  very  large  area  of  new  land  will  be 
set  to  fruit  during  the  coming  planting  season. 

The  topographical  features  of  El  Dorado  are  its  rolling  hills,  increas- 
ing in  height  until  the  mountains  are  reached.  It  ranks  among  the 
foothill  counties  of  the  State,  and  its  prevailing  soil  is  the  red  loam 
characteristic  of  the  foothills  of  the  whole  Sierra  Nevada  range.  These 
in  their  varying  altitudes  furnish  conditions  favorable  to  a  wide  range 
of  fruit  from  the  citrus  family  of  sub-tropical  regions,  which  flourish  on 
the  lower  lands,  to  the  apple  and  more  hardy  fruits  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  which  attain  perfection  in  the  higher  levels.  At  Placer- 
ville  I  measured  a  walnut  tree,  planted  by  A.  Eidemger  in  1858,  and 
still  owned  by  him,  which  had  a  spread  of  limbs  70  feet  across,  with  a 
trunk  7  feet  10  inches  in  circumference  6  feet  from  the  ground,  where 
two  limbs  branch  out  each  with  a  circumference  of  4  feet  5  mches. 
This  is  the  largest  walnut  tree  in  El  Dorado  County,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State.  , ,      ,    ,       ...  , 

With  the  decadence  of  mining  in  El  Dorado  the  old  mining  ditches 
have  gradually,  like  the  land  itself,  changed  their  occupation  from  min- 
ing to  horticulture,  and  while  much  of  the  water  is  still  used  for  mining, 
a  very  large  part  of  the  old  mining  ditches  are  now  used  for  irrigating 

purposes.  .         ^.  i-         *  ^i,    ,- 

At  Placerville  two  packing  houses  were  m  active  operation  at  the  time 
of  my  vlit,  one  a  branch  of  the  Cook  &  Langley  Company,  the  otier  of 
Barnett  Bros.,  of  Chicago.  Both  houses  were  working  night  and  day  to 
handle  the  fruit  brought  in  to  them.  Barnett  Bros,  branch  here  was 
established  last  season,  and  shipped  40  cars  of  green  fruit  from  Placer- 
ville  for  the  first  year's  business.  Cook  &  Langley  opened  their  branch 
this  season.     While  the  season  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  form  an 
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estimate  of  the  amount  of  fruit  that  would  be  shipped  by  them  this 
year,  enough  was  known  to  justify  the  statement  that  it  would  very 
muoh  more  than  double  the  figures  of  last  season, 

Amador  is  another  mining  county  in  the  foothills.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  it  fruit  is  not  grown  for  profit,  although  there  are  many  little 
orchards  in  all  the  principal  sections  of  the  county.  Nearly  every  house 
has  a  few  trees  for  supplying  the  home  with  fruit,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
past  few  years  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  industry  for 
commercial  purposes.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Amador  branch  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  lone,  in  the  western  end  of  the  county,  however 
an  impetus  has  been  given  to  fruit  growing,  and  the  lone  district  ia 
making  its  mark  as  an  important  horticultural  district  of  the  State  A 
number  of  very  excellent  orchards,  well  kept  and  thrifty,  are  found 
here.  The  favorite  fruits  are  prunes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots 
and  almonds.  In  Jackson  Valley  there  are  several  hundred  acres  of 
neh  bottom  land  suitable  for  fruit  growing,  but  the  older  orchards  have 
been  neglected  and  most  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  die  out. 

Plymouth  is  a  mining  town  in  its  decadence.  There  are  a  number  of 
fruit  trees  here,  and  apples  would  do  well  if  cared  for;  but  nothing  is 
done  for  them  and  they  are  rapidly  dying  out.  Dry  Town  has  some 
better-kept  orchards,  and  at  Amador  I  found  a  number  of  small  family 
orchards,  principally  apples,  but  none  of  them  of  importance.  At  Sutter 
Creek  there  are  two  quartz  mills  in  active  operation,  and  the  town  itself 
presents  a  more  thrifty  appearance  than  those  first  mentioned.  The 
orchards  are  small  and  better  kept,  but  fruit  growing  is  merely  inci- 
dental, and  what  little  is  done  in  this  line  depends  wholly  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  mining  industry. 

Jackson,  the  county  seat,  while  largely  dependent  for  its  prosperity 
upon  the  mines  of  the  county,  is  more  of  a  fruit  section,  and  a  number 
of  orchards,  ranging  from  1  to  80  acres,  are  found  on  Jackson  Creek  and 
tributary  to  the  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  fruit  raised  here  is  grown 
by  Italians,  who  devote  their  attention  more  to  vine  growing  than  to 
the  culture  of  orchard  fruits;  but  large  quantities  of  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  and  plums  are  produced.  The  larger  part  of  these  ai-e  used  in 
local  consumption,  although  a  considerable  amount,  especially  of  apples, 
finds  its  way  out  of  the  county,  being  shipped  to  Stockton  and  thence 
to  the  Eastern  States  and  San  Francisco, 

Fig  trees  seem  to  do  especially  well  in  this  vicinity,  although  no  effort 
is  made  to  grow  this  fruit  for  market.  A  large  number  of  fig  trees  are 
scattered  over  the  county,  all  of  the  Mission  variety,  and  the  trees  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  their  heavy  yield  of  fruit.  No  use  is  made 
of  the  crop,  and  the  larger  part  is  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.  One  of 
the  largest  fig  trees  in  the  State  is  growing  on  the  Pardee  place,  near 
Pomegranate,  which  has  a  spread  of  nearly  100  feet  across.  It  is 
exceeded  in  size  by  but  one  tree  of  its  kind  that  I  have  found,  and  this 
IS  growing  on  the  Wildermuth  place,  between  Campo  Seco  and  Valley 
Springs,  in  Calaveras  County,  t 

The  olive  tree  does  equally  well  with  the  fig  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
Ginocchio  Bros.,  of  Jackson,  have  a  few  trees,  that  by  their  remarkable 
size,  thrifty  growth,  and  extraordinary  yield  of  fruit,  prove  what  could 
be  done  with  this  fruit  were  proper  attention  given  to  it.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  the  foothill  sections  seem  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
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fies  and  olives,  but  so  far  these  fruits  have  not  attained  any  importance, 
and  little  use  is  made  of  those  grown. 

The  Ginocchio  Bros,  have  a  very  excellent  Alden  drier  at  Jackson, 
fhich  was  built  by  them  in  1877  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  Last  season  they 
,rned  out  36,000  pounds  of  dried  fruits,  mostly  prunes.  This  season 
the  drier  is  idle,  the  shortage  of  the  fruit  crop  and  the  prevailing  high 
prices  not  warranting  its  operatic" 

The  effects  of  the  last  season  a 
time  have  beerl  felt  in  Amador  as  biobhhcic,  <i..u  ^--  >->.">,-  ■..■.f  — -  -- 
nearly  a  failure,  plums  and  prunes  are  about  half  a  crop,  while  apples 
and  pears  are  average.  ,     . ,     ,  j.,        .l     j 

No  efforts  are  made  here,  except  individual,  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion and  spread  of  pests;  and  while  the  damage  done  by  them  so  far  is 
not  extensive,  they  are  a  threatening  danger  to  the  fruit  grower.  Ama- 
dor gives  promise  in  many  parts  of  growing  importance  as  a  horticultural 
county  and  some  efforts  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  that 
threatens  the  orchards  before  that  danger  becomes  too  powerful  to  over- 
come. 

Leaving  Jackson  I  next  visited  Oalaveras  Cownty,  stopping  at  Mokel- 
unioe  HUl,  a  very  attractive  and  well-watered  section,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  small  orchards  and  several  vineyards  of  considerable  Size. 
Some  of  the  oldest  trees  in  the  county  are  growing  here  on  the  land 
of  Frederick  Mayer.  The  towns  of  Calaveras  County,  hke  those  of  the 
adioining  counties,  owe  their  existence  to  the  mining  discoveries  of  the 
earlv  days  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  miners,  after  locatmg  their  claims 
and  their  cabins,  planted  a  few  trees  around  their  homes  for  their  own 
use,  and  these  became  the  pioneer  orchards  of  the  county  Mr.  Mayer  s 
orchard  is  one  of  these,  and  it  has  been  m  existence  from  the  later  forties, 
and  has  become  surrounded  with  numerous  others.  The  orchards  here, 
while  not  extensive,  are  better  kept  than  those  of  most  mining  towns, 
and  the  trees  look  thrifty  and  well.  The  chief  fruits  are  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  prunes,  with  some  walnuts  and  almonds.  The  nearest  railroad 
outlet  is  at  Valley  Springs,  12  miles  distant,  to  which  point  fruit  is 
shipped  by  teams.  ,,     ^         , 

In  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point  some  excellent  apples  are  grown, 
and  large  quantities  of  these  find  their  way  into  the  Stockton  and  San 
Francis^  markets.  Eighty-five  tons  of  apples  were  shipped  from  West 
Point  last  season,  and  sold  at  2i  to  3  cents  per  pound  at  Stockton.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  here  is  dried.  Ihis  is  dried  by  indi- 
viduals, there  being  no  drying  nor  packing  firms.  ,      ,  .. 

The  crop  output  this  season  averages  in  Calaveras  County  about  the 
same  as  in  nthe'r  sections.  Peaches  are  almost  afailure,  not  over  a  fafth 
of  a  crop;  apples,  pears,  and  apricots  about  one  half,  and  prunes  some- 
what better,  about  two  thirds.  ^,      ,  ^i.       i-  r    , 

This  county  seems  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive,  a  fact 
which  is  being  recognized  by  some  enterprising  orchardists.  At  Jenny 
Lind  H  H  Moore,  of  Stockton,  has  160  acres  in  olives,  and  Matthew 
Gregory  40  acres.  These  trees  were  planted  three  years  ago,_and  have 
made  a  very  thrifty  growth,  and  give  promise  of  bringing  in  a  good 
income  for  their  owners  in  a  few  years. 

Other  fruit  sections  of  importance  in  Calaveras  are  Murphys,  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,300  feet,  produces  some  very  fine  apples;  Robm- 
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son's  Ferry,  Angela,  Burson,  and  San  Andreas.  The  orchards  here  are 
nearly  all  small,  ranging  frona  1  to  5  acres. 

The  lack  of  better  transportation  facilities  in  the  interior  prevents  the 
profitable  growing  of  fruit  in  Calaverae,  but  enough  ia  done  to  show 
that  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  horticultural 
products,  and  that  in  the  growth  of  many  of  the  more  hardy  fruits  she 
can  excel  the  valley  counties. 

Calaveras  boasts  the  largest  walnut  tree  in  the  State.  This  is  grow- 
ing ■at  Chile  Gulch,  while  at  Campo  Seco  is  the  oldest'orange  tree  in 
Northern  California.  This  is  over  thirty  years  old,  and  measures  H 
inches  in  diameter. 

Tuolumne  County  does  not  rank  as  one  of  the  fruit-growing  counties 
of  the  State.  It  is  essentially  a  raining  county,  and  while  there  are 
several  orchards  of  importance  here,  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  have 
a  neglected  appearance.  Many  of  the  old  orchards  have  gone  to  decay 
and  but  few  new  ones  are  planted.  This  is  due  largely  to  poor  water 
facilities  and  lack  of  transportation  conveniences;  Oakdale,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Railroad,  in  Stanislaus  County, 
being  the  nearest  shipping  point  to  Sonora,  the  county  seat.  A  great 
deal  of  complaint  ia  made  about  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. The  water  ia  controlled  by  the  Tuolumne  County  Water  and 
Ditch  Company,  which  derives  its  water  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  River.  This  system  was  originally  con- 
structed for  mining  purposes  only,  and  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  requirements  of  the  irrigation ist.  The  canals  are  neglected  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  the  summer  months,  when  water  is  most  needed 
for  irrigation,  there  is  frequently  a  shortage.  In  consequence  of  these 
drawbacks  very  little  fruit  is  produced  in  Tuolumne  County. 

A  wide  range  of  fruits  can  be  grown  here,  including  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  walnuts,  almonds,  persimmons, 
cherries,  and  oranges.  The  chief  market  ia  local,  very  little  ie  shipped, 
and  that  exported  is  di'ied.  Some  of  the  choicer  apples  are  barreled 
and  find  their  way  to  Ban  Francisco,  where  they  sold  last  year  at  2  to 
S  cents  per  pound. 

One  of  the  leading  orchards  of  Tuolumne  County  ie  that  of  the 
Macomber  Bros.,  at  Sonora.  This  comprises  15  acres,  mostly  apples, 
and  IB  well  cared  for.  A  large  portion  of  its  product  is  manufactured 
into  cider  and  vinegar  by  the  owners,  who  also  purchase  fruit  from 
other  growers.  They  have  quite  an  extensive  establishment,  and  manu- 
facture a  very  superior  article  of  both  cider  and  vinegar,  finding  a 
market  in  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  for  their  wares.  The  Macomber 
Bros,  rank  among  the  pioneer  orchardists  of  Tuolumne  County,  if  not 
of  the  State,  having  planted  their  orchard  in  1852,  importing  trees  from 
Oregon  tor  that  purpose  at  a  cost  of  $2  50  each. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  of  the  county  are  Sonora,  Columbia,  TiU- 
tletown,  and  Jamestown.  Near  Tuttletown,  at  the  Adobe  House,  I  meas- 
ured a  Mission  vine  that  was  125  feet  in  length. 

The  soil  ia  generally  red  foothill  and  black  loam,  with  very  little 
sand,  and  usually  very  fertile.  The  great  difierence  in  elevation  in 
various  portions  of  the  county  gives  opportunity  for  a  very  wide  range 
^^f  orchard  products,  and  nearly  every  species  of  fruit  and  berry  grown 
in  California  can  be  produced  in  some  portion  of  Tuolumne  Countv. 
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The  land  and  the  climate  are  here,  but  lack  of  proper  irrigating  and 
transportation  facilities  have  worked  against  her,  and  kept  her  in  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  fruit  counties  of  the  State. 

The  tig  does  i-emarkably  well  here,  and  trees,  left  to  grow  wild,  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  largest  fig  tree  in  the  State  is 
probably  one  growing  at  J.  A.  Groodwin'a  place  at  Chinese  Camp,  This 
has  a  trunk  12  feet  in  circumference,  and  produces  exceedingly  large 
crops.  Some  fine  Japanese  persimmon  trees  are  also  growing  here. 
Near  Jamestown,  John  Mooney  has  also  some  very  large  fig  trees.  No 
care  ia  taken  of  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  grow  according  to  nature. 
In  the  more  inaccessible  portiona  of  the  county  many  old  orchards  have 
been  dug  out  and  their  sites  planted  in  hay. 

Stanislaus'  chief  industry  is  wheat  growing,  and  from  the  earliest 
period  of  California's  history  she  has  held  front  rank  in  this  pursuit. 
Although  there  are  many  small  orchards  which  have  been  in  existence 
for  a  number  of  years,  fruit  growing  has  not  been  a  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Stanislaus.  Of  late  years,  however,  more  attention  has  been 
turned  to  this  industry,  and  the  county  now  boasts  a  number  of  large 
orchards,  and  produces  some  excellent  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  favored  fruit  sectiona  of  the  county  is  at  Knights 
Ferry,  on  tlie  Stanislaus  Kiver.  Here- 1  found  some  remarkably  large 
fig  trees,  and  in  the  orchard  of  Kaspar  Vogt  aome  of  the  oldest  orange 
trees  planted  north  of  Los  Angeles.  The  trees  are  very  large,  showing 
a  thrifty  growth,  and  produce  as  fine  fruit  as  is  grown  in  the  State. 
Oranges  from  this  orchard  were  marketed  in  Modesto  as  early  as  1874. 
Lemons  and  limes  also  do  well,  and  for  olive  growing  the  soil  and  loca- 
tion cannot  be  surpassed.  Kuights  Ferry  is  an  old  mining  camp,  located 
in  the  foothills  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Stanislaus  County,  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, not  exceeding  600  feet,  and  protected  from  winds  and  frosts.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  rolling  hills, 
and  well  fitted  for  orchard  purposes. 

At  Oakdale,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis 
Railway,  there  has  been  a  strong  impetus  given  to  fruit  culture  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  this  section  gives  promise  of  becoming  the  chief 
fruit-producing  portion  of  Stanislaus  County.  The  Stuart  Bros,  have 
nearly  400  acres  in  growing  fruit,  a  large  part  of  which  is  now  bearing, 
and  comprising  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  prunes,  pears,  and  apples. 
Their  orchards  are  well  kept,  and  their  trees  look  thrifty.  In  connection 
with  their  orchard  they  have  a  canning  establishment,  and  pack  their 
own  fruit,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they  do  not  dispose  of  in  a  green  state. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  fine  orchards  about  Modesto,  and  a  great 
deal  of  new  land  is  being  set  to  trees  in  this  vicinity.  A  large  number 
of  orange  trees  are  being  planted,  and  those  now  growing  here  look  ae 
well  and  make  as  thrifty  a.  growth  as  any  I  have  seen  in  the  State. 
Near  Modesto,  on  the  Tuolumne  River,  is  the  Paradise  orchard,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Stephen  Rogers,  one  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  county.  It 
covers  1 10  acres,  and  is  now  twelve  years  old.  This  orchard  is  planted 
in  the  river  bottom  on  made  land,  deep  and  rich.  It  requires  no  irriga- 
tion, and  the  trees  yield  very  heavy  crops. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  older  settlers  of  Stanislaus  that  nothing  but 
wheat  could  be  grown  on  the  dry  lands  of  that  county.  Starting  upon 
the  theory  that  trees,  if  properly  cultivated  and  attended  to,  would 
grow  with  no  other  moisture  than  that  supplied  by  the  winter  rains, 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Coldwell  planted  an  extensile  orchard  of  various  fruits-^ 
peaches,  olives,  apricots, figs,  and  oranges — near  Modesto,  and  the  result 
has  justified  his  theory.  He  has  a  large  number  of  bearing  trees  on  his 
place  which  have  never  received  a  drop  of  irrigating  water. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  county  there  is  a  large  area  of  excellent  fruil 
land,  but  little  effort  has  been  made  in  the  line  of  orchard  work  here 
as  yet. 

Stanislaus  ships  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  her  markets  being  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  East,  and  the  larger  part  being  shipped  green,  in 
boxes.  There  is  a  shortage  in  the  present  season's  yield  of  all  classes 
of  fruit,  but  the  yield  of  nuts,  both  walnuts  and  almonds,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  amount  grown,  is  more  than  average. 

Like  all  the  new  fruit  counties,  Stanislaus  has  not  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  orchard  pests,  or  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  to  that  end.  The  Supervisors  have 
appointed  no  Horticultural  Commissioners,  and  the  fruit  gi-owers  spray 
or  leave  the  pests  to  spread,  as  it  suits  them.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
counties  that  have  not  done  so  should  take  protective  measures,  for  even 
in  those  counties  of  least  horticultural  importance  there  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fruit  grown,  and  this  industry  is  already  the  mcst 
prominent  of  the  State,  and  a  continually  growing  one,  and  one  indif- 
ferent or  neglected  county  may  be  the  means  of  infecting  all.  For  its 
own  sake  and  for  its  neighbors,  therefore,  every  county  should  take 
measures  to  keep  out  the  orchard  pests. 

Several  big  irrigation  enterprises  are  now  under  way  in  Stanislaus, 
among  others,  two  districts  organized  under  the  Wright  law — the  Tur- 
lock  District,  covering  176,210  acres,  and  the  Modesto  District,  with 
80,564  acres.  The  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal,  owned  by 
Miller  &  Lux,  flows  for  75  miles  in  the  county,  and  supplies  water  for  a 
large  section.  As  these  are  all  described  more  fully  elsewhere,  I  will 
dismiss  them  here. 

San  Joaquin  Qounly,  while  its  chief  output  is  wheat,  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing a  front  place  among  the  fruit  counties  of  the  State,  and  a  number  of 
very  large  orchards  are  found  within  her  boundaries.  The  chief  fruit 
lands  of  the  county  are  found  along  the  Mokelumne  and  Calaveras 
Rivers,  at  Lodi,  Stockton,  and  the  numerous  islands  formed  by  the 
sloughs  and  forks  of  the  San  Joaquin  River.  In  the  Lodi  and  Acampo 
district,  especially,  fruit  growing  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  a  number  of  very  large  orchards  are  found  here.  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  Hatch-Arm  strong  ranch  at  Acampo,  consisting  of  1,015 
acres,  and  having  68,000  trees  of  various  kinds,  almonds  predominating, 
and  18,000  vines.  There  are  a  number  of  other  very  extensive  orcliards 
here,  among  them  A.  Van  Guelder's,  of  320  acres;  Strong  &  William- 
son's, 320  acres;  Buck  &  Corey,  400  acres;  B.  F.  Langford,  140  acres; 
L.  Mowrey,  320  acres;  Dr.  E.  F.  Grant,  100  acres,  and  a  large  number  of 
others,  ranging  from  5  to  100  acres  in  extent. 

The  cost  of  planting  an  orchard  of  40  acres  at  Lodi,  as  given  by  a 
practical  orchardist,  is  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  invest  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  I  give  the  same  herewith.  The  estimate  is  made 
by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lease,  and  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing his  40  acres  of  trees,  and  the  caring  for  the  same  for  the  present 
year,  ending  February  1,  1893.     In  making  his  statements  Mr.  Lease 
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referred  to  his  receipted  bills  and  account  books.  Nothing  was  guessed 
at  bunched  and  "averaged  in,"  hence  these  figures  can  be  relied  upon 
aa'  being  the  correct  result  of  practical  experience.  Following  is  the 
Btatement: 

0  616  almond  trees  (best  Tarieties) - f3^  1^ 

jix)  assorted  trees  for  personal  use - ™  'j» 

plowing  *f  acres  .- - ^'^ 

Marking  and  staking - - }"  "" 

Dicing  holea - --      ^  ?" 

plantme-yv ' 5  no 

^■^'^min'^u'i''r/bOT^ :::',".""'."."~"™i  1500 

Contract  with  man  to  take  cWe  of  place  one  year,  to  February  £,  1893 30Q  00 

Total  cost  of  orchard  when  one  year  old  (not  including  taxes  and  interest) |785  97 

On  the  islands  and  along  the  river  bottoms,  which  consist  of  a  deep 
vegetable  mold,  very  large  quantities  of  berries  of  all  kinds  are  grown. 
This  fruit  is  large  and  fine  flavored,  and  the  yield  is  very  large.  From 
these  points  San  Francisco  receives  a  large  percentage  of  her  blackber- 
ries, raspberries,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits.  For  her  larger 
fruits,  San  Joaquin  finds  a  market  in  San  Francisco  and  the  East,  her 
shipments  last  year  being  over  650  tons  of  green  fruit  alone,  and  this 
will  be  largely  increased  by  the  present  season's  exports. 

The  growing  demand  for  the  fi-uits  of  San  Joaquin  County  and  the 
profits  derived  from  the  orchard  industry  are  gradually  changing  this 
county  from  a  cereal  to  a  fruit  section.  Nearly  all  the  orchards  are 
young,  and  few  are  yet  in  full  bearing,  and  every  year  sees  their  number 
increased.  This  season  it  is  estimated  that  over  2,000  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  fruit  area  of  the  county,  chiefly  in  small  tracts  of  from  10 
to  60  acres. 

The  excellent  transportation  faciUties  enjoyed  by  San  Joaquin  County, 
having  both  water  and  rail  communication  from  most  of  the  interior 
points  with  the  outer  world,  give  her  a  great  advantage  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  in  the  State. 

A  very  conscientious  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  work  for 
the  interests  of  this  industry  here.  These  are  W.  H.  Robinson,  J.  Hale, 
and  J.  M.  Benson.  Under  their  supervision  the  orchards  are  kept  clean, 
and  such  pests  as  exist  are  gradually  being  overcome. 

Several  large  nurseries  flourish  here,  and  large  quantities  of  trees 
are  exported  to  other  counties.  Over  $250,000  are  invested  in  the  nur- 
sery business,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  and  of  every  variety  is  kept. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water,  several  large  rivers  intersect- 
ing it,  each  of  which  receives  numerous  tributary  streams.  Besides 
these,  a  large  number  of  artesian  wells  are  in  operation  around  Stock- 
ton, from  which  large  streams  of  water  flow,  sufficient  to  irrigate  a  very 
extensive  area  of  fruit  land. 

Tulare  Cownly  is  preeminently  a  fruit  county,  and  while  there  are 
numerous  other  important  industries,  fruit  growing  takes  the  lead.  For 
many  years,  Tulare  was  the  leading  wheat  and  stock  county  of  the 
State,  and  while  both  wheat  growing  and  stock  raising  are  still  impor- 
tant pursuits,  fruit  growing  has  in  the  past  few  years  made  such  rapid 
strides  as  to  cast  them  both  in  the  background.  Tulare  is  located 
largely  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  eastern  portion  reaching  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Nearly  the  whole  valley  portion,  with  the 
exception  of  alkali  patches,  which  are  found  occasionally,  is  adapted  to 
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fruit  and  vines,  and  a  very  large  poi-tion  of  th^  land  so  adapted  is 
already  planted  to  fruit.  Even  in  the  mountain  sections  thei'e  is  good 
apple  land,  and  numerous  orchards  are  found,  while  the  foothill  region 
is  filled  with  nooks  and  valleys  adapted  to  fruits  of  all  classes,  both 
citrus  and  deciduous. 

At  Traver  and  Kingshurg  I  found  a  number  of  thrifty  young  orchards 
and  a  very  considerable  area  of  new  land  in  fruit.  Traver  hes  on  the- 
line  of  railroad,  and  like  much  of  the  land  along  the  railroad  in  Tulare 
County,  is  heavily  impregnated  with  alkali.  A  short  distance  from  the 
road  on  either  side,  however,  the  character  of  the  soil  changes,  and 
some  very  thrifty  vineyards  and  orchards  are  found.  At  Dinuba,  on 
the  east-side  road,  there  are  also  evidences  of  marked  improvement  and 
■  an  awakened  interest  in  fruit  growing.  A  very  large  number  of  young 
orchards  are  found  tributary  to  the  town,  which  is  the  center  of  a  very 
important  section.  Some  6  miles  from  Dinuba  toward  the  foothills  13 
Orosi,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  a  fertile  county.  The  soil  here  ia 
a  rich  deposit  of  sandy  loam,  or  silt,  made  land  of  old  waterways,  which 
brought  large  deposits  of  wonderfully  rich  soil  from  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains and  deposited  it  in  the  valley.  This  soil  is  of  that  peculiar, 
pervious  nature  which  renders  irrigation  easy,  the  seepage  from  the 
canal  keeping  the  soil  continually  and  sufficiently  damp  to  insure  the 
most  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  known. 

In  this  district  I  found  an  almost  phenomenal  growth  of  tree  and 
vine,  the  oldest  orchards,  which  are  not  over  five  to  seven  years  of  age, 
equaling  in  size,  vigor,  and  fruiting  capacity  those  of  twice  or  three 
times  their  age  in  moat  locations.  The  whole  district  is  thickly  set  to 
orchard,  and  all  varieties  do  equally  well.  Many  young  orange  trees 
growing  here  prove  from  their  thrifty  appearance  that  Orosi  is  adapted 
to  citrus  as  well  as  to  deciduous  growth. 

The  foothill  region  of  Tulare  County  has  been  proved  by  actual  expe- 
rience to  be  especially  adapted  to  citriculture.  The  elevation  of  the 
small  valleys  here,  their  position,  surrounded  by  low  rolling  hills,  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  winds  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  suu, 
with,  in  most  cases,  ample  water  for  irrigation,  adapts  them  essentially 
to  the  growth  of  eub-trbpical  fruit.  Oranges  do  well  here,  but  lemons 
have  taken  a  favorite  place  with  the  orchardists,  and  large  areas  have 
been  planted  to  lemons  this  season,  especially  at  Lime  Kiln  and  in  the 
Yokobl  Valley.  The  young  trees  give  promise  of  amply  repaying  the 
faith  of  their  owners  and  the  outlay  of  capital  in  their  planting.  I 
found  on  the  Pogne  ranch  at  Lime  Kiln,  quite  an  extensive  lemon 
orchard  of  twelve-year  old  trees.  These  have  been  in  bearing  for  sev- 
eral years  and  return  a  certain  and  remunerative  crop.  No  frost  has 
ever  touched  them. 

At  Porterville  a  very  strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  orarge  grow- 
ing, and  a  very  large  area  of  land  has  been  set  to  this  class  of  frnit  in 
the  past  two  years.  This  was  accelerated  by  Porterville  having  taken 
the  first  prize  for  seedling  oranges  over  all  competitors  at  the  last  citrus 
fair  at  Los  Angeles.  The  young  trees  show  a  remarkably  thrifty 
growth  and  are  absolutely  free  from  insect  pests.  I  visited,  while  here, 
the  pioneer  citrus  orchard  of  this  section,  now  owned  by  W,  J.  Pretty- 
man,  where  I  found  several  varieties  of  oranges,  together  with  lemon 
and  lime  trees.  These  have  been  in  continuous  bearing  for  many  years, 
and  no  touch  of  frost  has  ever  been  felt  by  them.     This  is  essentially 
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the  citrus  belt  of  Tulare  County,  and,  with  its  adjacent  sections,  Piano, 
pleasant  Valley,  Daunt,  and  others,  gives  promise  of  adding  very  mate- 
jiallv  to  the  output  of  citrus  fruit  in  Cahfornia  in  the  next  few  years. 
But  "it  is  not  to  citrus  fruits  alone  that  Porterville  has  been  devoted,  but 
in  the  past  few  years,  with  the  liberal  encouragement  of  the  Pioneer 
Company,  the  whole  region,  which  a  few  years  since  was  devoted  to 
ffheat,  has  been  converted  into  a  vast  orchard  and  vineyard,  in  which 
iiearly  every  variety  of  fruit  known  in  California  can  be  found.  In  the 
town  of  Porterville  are  several  large  lemon  trees,  which  it  is  claimed 
are  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  which  yield  very  heavily. 

The  favorite  fruits  at  Visalia,  the  county  seat,  are  the  peach  and  the 
pmne.  Here  these  attain  their  perfection  in  size,  flavor,  and  yield. 
One  seven-year  old  prune  tree  in  the  Briggs  orchard,  adjoining  the 
town,  has  a  record  of  1,102  pounds.  It  is  claimed  by  prune  growers 
here  that  the  average  yield  of  seven-year  old  trees  is  from  600  to  700 
pounds. 

The  Visalia  "Times,"  alluding  to  the  yield  of  prunes  in  this  locality, 
has  the  following: 

"  Last  year  our  prune  crop  was  not  so  large  as  it  has  been  in  previous 
years,  but  it  was  good  enough  to  pay  a  profit  of  $300  or  $400  per  acre, 
even  at  the  low  price  of  fruit.  This  year  the  crop  is  simply  immense. 
In  the  older  orchards  trees  seven  years  old  will  average  700  pounds  of 
fruit  to  the  tree.  It  will  be  safe  to  make  the  statement  that  some  ot  the 
trees  will  yield  1,000  and  up  to  1,200  pounds.  At  the  present  price  of 
prunes,  there  are  900  trees  on  the  Briggs  orchard,  situated  near  the 
city,  that  will  yield  the  owner  at  least  $9,000.  The  orchard  is  under 
the  supervision  of  M.  J.  Rouse,  who  was  the  manager  in  1890,  when 
one  prune  tree  yielded  1,102  pounds. 

"Thomas  Jacob  &  Brother  completed  the  task  of  gathering  prunes 
from  one  acre  of  their  four-year  old  trees  growing  on  their  ranch,  5  miles 
«a5t  of  this  city.  From  this  acre  of  trees  they  obtained  in  round  figures 
26  tons  of  fruit,  or  62,000  pounds.  These  prunes  were  sold  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  at  1|  cents  per  pound,  fresh.  Ttje  one  acre  thus  real- 
ized $910." 

While  I  was  in  Visalia  the  crop  of  three  prune  trees  in  the  Briggs 
orchard  was  gathered  and  weighed,  with  the  following  result;  First  tree, 
662  pounds;  from  this  160  pounds  had  been  previously  gathered,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  812  pounds.  Second  tree,  834  pounds,  to  which  was  added 
150  pounds,  the  amount  that  had  been  taken  off  before,  making  a  total 
of  984  pounds.  The  third  tree  gave  767  pounds,  but  250  pounds  were 
allowed  for  what  had  been  taken  off  by  Mr.  Bri^s  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  a  large  limb  or  two  had  been  taken  off,  as  the  fruit  had 
broken  them  down.  The  three  trees  show  a  total  yield  of  2,813  pounds. 
These  were  selected  trees  in  a  nine-year  old  orchard. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  fruit  acreage  of  Visalia  in 
thepast  season,  and  some  very  extensive  orchards  have  been  planted. 

In  and  about  Visalia  I  found  a  great  many  orange  trees,  all  of  which 
gave  evidence  of  a  thrifty  growth.  These  are  grown  for  ornamental 
purposes  and  family  use.  On  the  Curtis  ranch,  however,  about  5  miles 
from  Visalia,  there  is  an  extensive  orange  orchard  that  has  been  in 


g  for  many  years,  and  proves  very  profitable  to  its  owner. 
Tulare  City  is  awakening  to  the  value  of  the  fruit  industry.     Ushered 
into  existence  as   a   railroad  town,  for  years   division   headquarters, 
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her  people  relied  upon  the  railroad  as  a  prop  to  their  prosperity,  and 
when  the  machine  shops  and  officers'  quarters  were  removed  a  short 
time  since,  many  of  them  fancied  they  were  ruined  and  the  town  killed. 
But  Tulare  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  belt  of  magnificent  fruit  land,  and  for 
some  years  this  industry  has  been  growing  up  around  her  until  it  has 
become  the  main  support  of  the  town;  as  a  result  the  removal  of  the 
railroad  business  has  not  done  more  than  to  cause  a  temporary  depres- 
sion of  feeling,  from  which  she  is  rapidly  awakening  to  find  that  she 
possesses  a  basis  of  prosperity  more  solid  by  far  than  that  which  she 
has  lost.  All  about  Tulare  there  are  large  tracts  of  new  land  planted 
to  orchard,  peaches  and  prunes  being  the  favorite  fruits. 

Tulare  County  is  the  county  where  fruit  growing  is  carried  on  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  orchards  and  vineyards  from  100  to  1,000  acres 
are  not  uncommon.  Many  of  these  are  owned  by  companies,  which, 
prosecuting  the  work  on  a  large  scale,  can  accomplish  it  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Near  Tulai-e  is  the  Paige  &  Morton  fruit  farm,  which  covers 
nearly  1,200  acres.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  orchards  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  worked  on  exclusively  business  principles.  From  300 
to  500  people  are  employed,  and  every  labor-saving  appointment  for 
cultivating,  picking,  and  curing  is  adopted.  Below  is  the  output  of 
green  fruit  from  700  acres  of  this  ranch  in  1890.  The  figures  for  1891 
and  1892  will  not  vary  much  from  these,  for,  while  the  trees  are  older 
and  many  new  ones  have  come  into  bearing,  there  has  been  a  shortage, 
owing  to  late  frosts,  which  cut  off  much  of  the  blossoms: 

Of  green  fruit  picked  and  dried  there  were  the  following  quantities: 

Apricots _ 33^411 

Peaches j  589  i98 

Nectarines .„ "         'lB5!2g2 

p«^- ;.—.:::.""":::::::::."      2x,i7o 

Pruaea IlIJ-'^^Jfir"II"III™m"'  22|28S 

Total _ 22fl2.149 

And  this  sold  for  if60,m  58.  ^    ^ 

In  addition  to  this,  green  fruit  was  shipped  as  follows: 

Peaches  __ 52.^91S 

Neetannes 2523ft 

Pears .  "  o^'q-u 

Plums "I-.-'".:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::;:::::        'm 

Total  _ , 810,206 

Sold  for  »2i,252  03. 

Of  grapes  there  were  picked  and  dried  2,284,565  pounds.  Out  of  these 
were  made  and  sold  512,502  pounds  of  raisins.  There  were  shipped 
green,  besides,  37,296  pounds  of  grapes.  And  the  whole  product  of  the 
vineyard  sold  for  $28,709  75. 

The  product  of  this  single  ranch  for  1890  was  5,423,139  pounds  of 
fruit,  which  sold  for  $113,075  36.  The  proprietors  expect  that  when 
the  entire  plant  shall  have  come  into  bearing  it  will  produce  10,000,000 
pounds  of  green  fruit  of  one  kind  and  another  upon  an  average  year 
after  year,  and  the  estimate  is  believed  to  be  entirely  within  bounds. 

Hanford,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lucerne  Valley,  is  also  the  center  of  a. 
very  large  and  exceedingly  productive  fruit  section,  including  the 
districts  of  Armona,  Grangeville,  and  Lemoore.     The  chief  industry  here 
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ia  raisin  growing,  and  the  country  is  especially  adapted  to  this  growth. 
Some  of  the  finest  raisins  in  the  market  are  grown  in  the  Lucerne  Val- 
ley district,  and  there  I  found  a  very  extensive  area  in  vines.  "While  the 
raisin  industw  stands  at  the  head  of  horticultural  pursuits  in  this 
district,  other  fruits  are  not  neglected,  and  the  prune  and  peach  follow 
close  upon  the  lead.  Hanford  claims  for  her  district  the  largest  single 
body  of  prune  trees  in  the  State— the  Khnball  orchard  of  544  acres. 
This  orchard  is  6  miles  northwest  of  Hanford,  and  was  put  out  in  the 
Bpring  of  1891.  There  are  66,000  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  probably 
30  000  of  these  trees  show  a  growth  of  10  feet  this  year,  and  many  a 
growth  of  from  11  to  12  feet,  with  a  12-inch  girt  of  the  trunks,  the  num- 
ber of  limbs  on  the  trees  varying  from  10  to  40.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  spots  which  were  overilowed  or  were  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkali,  the  trees  have  grown  rapidly  and  evenly. 

In  the  same  vicinity  is  the  Lucerne  Vineyard^  owned  by  Paige,  Boot  & 
Monteagle,  and  covering  900  acres.  During  the  picking  season  450  people 
are  employed  in  the  vineyard.  This  was  a  year  old  last  spring,  and 
gave  an  average  yield  of  10  pounds  of  grapes  to  the  vine  the  first  season. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  area  of  new  land  planted  in  the  Lucerne 
district  to  both  vines  and  trees  this  season,  the  acreage  of  trees  very 
largely  exceeding  that  of  vines.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  will 
amount  to  nearly  33  per  cent. 

As  showing  the  cost  of  planting  and  caring  for  a  vineyard  to  a  paying 
age,  the  following  statement  has  been  furnished: 


f  VlNBTABD  OF  TBN  AoEKH. 


Ten  acres  of  land,  at  (100  per  act. 
6,750  Muscat  cuttings,  at  *&  per  a< 
Plowing  and  harrowing,  *3  per  a. 


Cost  of  the  first  year... 

Pruning,  (13  per  acre 

Plowing  and  harrowing,  3 

Cost  of  second  year 

Pruning,  $5  per  acre 

Cultivating,  3  times 


Cost  of  fotirth  year 

Pruning,  |8  per  acre 

Cultivating,  3  times 


Is  COMB  Each  Yeab. 


Second  year,  100  boxes,  at  |1  50  per  box  — . 

Third  year,  800  boieB,  at  fl  50  per  box 

Fourth  year.  3,000  bozes,  at  if  I  50  per  box... 

Fifth  year,  2,400  boxes,  at  *1  50  per  box 

Sixth  year,  2,600  boxes,  at  SI  60  per  box ... 


Cost  of  six  years.. 
Het  profits  for  si 


■■Dit3ltfr&d"t)f 
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$150  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
3,fi00  0l> 
3,900  00 


$T,59S  W 
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_  From  this  time  on  the  vineyard  will  produce  the  full  profit  of  the 
sixth  year. 

The  orchardists  of  Tulare  County  generally  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition,  and  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  fruit  industry  A 
very  efficient  Board  of  Horticultural  Commiasioners  exist  here,  and  the 
county  ia  districted  hetween  them,  N.  W.  Motheral  having  the  Lucerne 
Valley,  C.  P.  Berry  the  Viealia,  and  R.  H.  McDonald  the  Porterville 
district.  Their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  fruit  growers  are  enthusiaetically 
seconded  by  the  orchardists,  and  as  a  result  the  orchards  of  Tulare  are 
remarkably  healthy,  and  free  from  pests  of  all  kinda. 

Merced  is  another  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties  that  is  rapidly 
changing  from  a  cereal  to  a  fruit-producing  section.  While  it  has  not 
equaled  in  this  respect  ita  neighbors  of  the  south,  I  found  very  large 
areas  in  new  fruit  and  an  active  interest  being  taken  in  the  induBtry. 
The  fruit  industry  here  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  owes  its 
start  to  the  completion  of  the  Crocker- Huffman  Canal  and  the  eflbrts  of 
that  company  to  settle  their  lands.  Several  colonies  have  been  located 
here,  and  these  have  turned  their  attention  largely  to  fruit,  and  with 
excellent  success.  At  the  Rotterdam  Colony,  some  4  miles  north  of 
Merced  City,  and  near  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  I  found  a 
large  number  of  thrifty  fruit  farms,  well  kept  and  promising  good 
returns  to  their  owners.  The  varieties  cover  a  wide  range  and  include 
peaches,  pruues,  plums,  pears,  figs,  olives,  almonds,  oranges,  and  vines 
and  all  seemed  to  be  doing  equally  well.  The  soil  is  a  deep  chocolate- 
colored  loam,  and  is  irrigated  from  the  Yosemite  Lake,  the  reservoir  of 
the  Crocker-Huffman  Canal.  Near  the  Rotterdam  Colonv,  and  in  the 
same  thermal  foothill  belt,  is  the  Atwater  orange  grove,  a"  email  patch 
of  no  great  extent,  but  sufficient  to  prove  by  actual  experience  that 
citrus  fruit  will  grow  and  do  H-ell  in  Merced  County.  A  large  olive  tree 
heavily  laden  gives  proof  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  here  to  olive 
growth.  Mr.  Atwater  has  a  very  large  variety  of  fruits,  with  which  he 
has  experimented,  and  he  haa  demonstrated  that  all  wiU  do  well  where 
proper  attention  is  paid  them. 

One  of  the  most  noted  places  in  Merced  is  the  Buhach  ranch,  near 
Atw.iter.  Tlie  specialty  there  is  thecuHivalion  of  the  pyret brum,  from 
the  flower  of  which  the  well-known  insect  powder  is  made.  Besides 
(his,  however,  there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  land  planted  in  vines  and 
fi-uita,  and  all  have  made  a  moat  vigorous  growth  and  yield  large 
returns.  Sufficient  has  befln  done  to  prove  that  Merced  is  weU  adapted 
to  fruit  growth,  and  enough  is  doing  here  to  give  promise  that  in  a  few 
years  she  will  take  her  stand  with  her  sister  counties  in  the  front  rank 
of  fruit-producing  sections  of  the  State. 

In  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo  Counties  I  found  little  in  the  line  of  horti- 
culture worthy  of  comment.  These  counties  are  largely  mountainous, 
remote  from  market,  and  to  a  great  extent  unfitted  for  orchard  gi-owth. 
In  Alpine  there  are  a  few  small  family  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  and 
the  more  hardy  fruits;  hut  these  are  neglected.  This  is  a  timber, 
mining,  and  grazing  county,  and  the  small  amount  of  fruit  produced 
IS  not  sufficient  for  the  home  demand. 

Mono,  in  many  respects,  resemhles  Alpine,  but  there  is  more  fruit 
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grown  in  the  former.     At  Coleville  and  Bishop  Creek  I  found  a  few  small 
orchards,  but  none  of  any  extent  or  importance. 

In  Inyo  more  attention  is  paid  to  fruit  growing.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  good  agricultural  land,  irrigated  from  mountain 
streams,  and  the  farmers  generally  have  a  small  patch  of  fruit  and 
vines  around  their  homes.  No  attention  is  paid  to  fruit  growing  as  a 
eeparate  business.  I  found  apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  apri- 
cots nectarines,  and  grapes  growing  there,  and  with  neglected  conditions 
they  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  There  is  no  outside  market  for  Inyo  s 
fruit,  and  no  incentive  for  the  grower  to  produce  more  than  his  family 
can  consume,  or  the  immediate  local  requirements  demand. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  given  in  my 
researches  by  the  people  of  the  diflerent  points  visited.  I  have  found 
everywhere  a  very  deep  interest  taken  in  horticultural  matters,  a  demand 
for  fuller  information  in  regard  thereto,  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  this  department.  Fruit  gi-owing  has  gradually  increased 
in  importance  for  the  past  twenty  years,  until  to-day  it  stands  in  the 
lead,  and  it  promises  to  overshadow  all  other  branches  of  industry  in 
the  near  future.  The  enormous  shipments  of  fruit  from  this  State  are 
given  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  from  the  figures  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  from  which  the  following  are  taken: 

Shipments  bt  Rail  in  1391.  ^ 

Cannedtroit ^^^ 

S^rid^a::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::--:  ^^^ 
eZS:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"-"-" p^^m 

^-'^^ " ---'-~ 10^23,560 

Total  pounds  by  rail....- - - 367,885,670 

SKTPMBSra  BY  Sk.v  is  18BL 

C™.dlr»lt - - 'iSS 

Creen.  deciduous — - — - -4-Q14 

SJ^!:::;;:;;;;:;;;:::::;;;;;;::;:::::;:;::::::::"--;;::-";";""""     ^:« 

Nuts _ - ^'^^ 

Total  pounds  by  sea 19,087,314 

Making  a  grand  total  of  386,972,884  pounds  of  fruit  exported  from 
■our  State.  Add  to  this  12,088  cases  of  olive  oil  shipped  by  sea,  and 
11,114,029  gallons  of  wine  and  799,612  gallons  of  brandy  by  rail,  and 
the  vast  importance  of  the  fruit  industry  to  our  State  will  be  appre- 
ciated. . 

The  value  of  the  fruit  shipments  alone  from  California,  not  including 
the  wine  and  brandy  product,  will  foot  up  in  round  numbers  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $26,000,000.  It  is  these  facts  which  give  the  work  of 
your  department  its  great  importance,  and  lead  the  people  to  pay  so 
deep  attention  to  anything  pertaining  to  orchard  work. 

I  have  received  great  assistance  from  the  county  officers  of  the  difler- 
ent counties  visited,  especially  the  Assessors,  who  have  very  willingly 
lent  their  time  to  furnish  needed  information.    To  ih^  newspaper  nab- 
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liahers  I  am  al3o  indebted  for  many  courtesies,  and  also  to  the  fmit 
growers  whom  I  have  met. 

There  is  a  great  laxity  in  most  counties  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  statiatica.  In  some  the  Assessors  perform  the  requirements 
of  the  law  faithfully,  in  others  their  returns  are  mere  guesswork,  and 
in  others  no  eflbrt  is  made  to  gather  the  required  information.  While 
this  is_  true  to  a  large  extent,  I  have  found  that  the  importance  of  the 
work  is  becoming  more  appreciated,  and  it  has  been  better  done  this 
year  than  ever  before,  the  returns  being  fuller  and  evidently  more  accu- 
rate. The  additional  labor  imposed  on  the  Assessors  and  their  deputies 
to  secure  the  desired  information  while  in  the  field,  is  small  in  compari- 
son to  its  importance  in  the  business  interests  of  their  counties  and  the 
State  at  large. 

It  may  be  well  to  here  draw  the  attention  of  the  Supervisors  to  their 
duty  in  the  matter,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  induced  to  take  some 
action  for  the  gathering  of  such  accurate  statistical  information  as  is 
required  by  the  different  branches  of  the  State  government.  The 
County  Government  Act  (Statutes  of  1883,  p.  374)  provides  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  must  require  the  Assessor  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Eqi^ization  annually,  a  true  statement  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  purauita  and 
products  of  the  county,  with  such  other  statiatical  information  as  they  may  by  ordi- 
nance^ direct,  and  enforce  obedience  nf  the  Assessor  thereto  by  deducting  soch  propor- 
tion of  his  compensation  as  Assessor  as  to  them  may  seem  appropriate,  for  a  failnre  to 
comply  with  the  order.  rr    r        ,  -^ 

If  the  Supervisors  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  as  here  required,  the 
work  can  be  much  simplified,  little,  if  any,  additional  work  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Assessors,  much  valuable  information  can  be  furnished-  in 
regard  to  the  business  condition  of  the  State,  and  each  county  will 
benefit  by  it. 


EBPORT  OF  H.  A.  BRAINAED,  SPECIAL  AGENT. 
To  the  Secretary: 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  visited  the  counties  of  Placer, 
Nevada,  Sierra,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Bntte,  and  Sacramento,  carefully  observing 
every  point  which  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
eections  and  the  State.  Though  very  much  limited  in  time  I  personally 
inspected  every  important  district  and  orchard  within  the  territory.  I 
believe  I  shall  do  the  subject  better  justice  if  I  take  the  several  counties 
in  detail,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  journey  was  taken. 

Placer  Cownly  is  very  fortunate  in  having  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
located  through  its  extreme  length  in  its  course  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  and  in  having  within  its  borders  the  junction  from  which 
the  Oregon  branch  of  the  road  takes  its  northward  course  towai-d  the 
shadows  of  Shasta  and  the  great  States  of  the  Northwest.  Tins  fact 
makes  it  possible  for  the  growers  to  pick  their  fruits  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  pack  them  in  airy  fruit  houses,  place  them  on  board  the  cars 
an  hour  or  two  before  sundown,  and  know  that  the  next  morning  will 
find  them  rolling  down  the  eastern  elope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  their 
way  to  Chicago,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  as  may  be  their  destination. 
This  mea.n8  at  least  twenty-four  hours'  advantage  in  time  over  any  other 
fruit  section  of  California,  making  it  possible  to  use  a  ventilator  car  for 
the  shorter  journeys,  and  a  shorter  transit  period  for  the  refrigerator  car. 
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From  the  southern  border  of  the  county  to  Rocklin  much  of  the  land 
is  included  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  great  ranches  that  are  every- 
where obstacles  to  horticulture  and  progress.  Near  the  latter  place  one 
notices  the  outcrop  of  granite  rocks,  and  tall  derrick-poles,  with  swinging 
arms,  indicate  the  prominent  industry.  Just  beyond  this  town  begins 
the  great  fruit  belt  of  Placer  County,  of  which  Loomis,  at  an  elevation 
of  400  feet,  Penryn,  at  626  feet,  Newcastle,  at  956  feet,  Auburn,  at  1,36Q 
feet   and   Colfax,  at  2,422   feet,  are  prominent  stations  and  shipping 

''°The  soil  at  Loomis,  Penryn,  and  Newcastle  consists  of  finely  pulver- 
ized and  partially  decomposed  granite,  very  open  and  porous,  and  m 
most  places  quite  deep.  Irrigation  is  here  a  positive  necessity  to  suc- 
cess. Water  is  provided  in  abundance  by  the  South  Yuba  Water  Com- 
pany, which  has  consolidated,  by  purchase,  two  systgms  of  mining 
ditches,  and  extended  its  canals  along  all  the  prominent  ridges  of  the 
section,  so  that  nearly  every  acre  of  the  land  can  be  watered.  These 
canals  have  been  extended  to  Loomis,  and,  I  beUeve,  farther  south  to 
Rocklin.  Water  is  sold  by  the  miner's  inch,  the  inch  expressing  the 
size  of  the  aperture,  square  measure,  through  which  the  water  flows 
under  a  four-inch  head.  The  water  costs  $46  per  inch,  whether  taken 
during  the  whole  year  or  only  during  the  five  summer  months.  The 
soil  is  so  porous  that  litUe  is  gained  by  winter  irrigation.  An  inch  of 
water  carefully  used  will  irrigate  5  acres  of  orchard,  thus  making  the 
cost  $9  per  acre  each  year.  This  seems  a  high  tax,  but  the  orcbardists 
say  it  pays,  and  so  don't  complain.  Most  of  the  orchards  are  on  quite 
steep  hiUsides,  and  are  irrigated  by  conducting  a  small  stream  along 
each  row  of  trees,  and  even  when  the  land  is  quite  level  the  ground  is 
never  flooded.  By  this  system,  and  the  excellent  drainage,  so  little  of 
the  surface  is  wet  that  it  is  almost  like  sub-irrigation,  and  no  cultiva- 
tion is  required  between  irrigations,  as  is  the  case  with  flooding,  or  broad 
and  multiple  ditches.  The  irrigations  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of 
about  ten  days,  and  during  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  the 
water  is  almost  constantly  applied.  --,-,.  j 

I  heard  the  growers  speak  highly  of  the  benefit  of  fertilizers,  and 
considerable  stable  manure  is  used,  with  some  nitrate  of  soda  a.nd 
superphosphates.  The  fruit  is  carefully  thinned,  and  that  which 
remains  grows  to  a  large  size  and  takes  on  a  fine  color. 

The  peach  is  the  favorite  fruit,  and  more  than  half  the  trees  are  in 
this  fruit.  Early  cherries  and  apricots,  early  apples  and  plums,  and 
Bartlett  pears  are  also  grown,  with  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  black- 
berries for  the  trade  a  few  hundred  miles  east,  in  the  mountains.  Some 
vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  summer  squashes,  melons,  and  tomatoes, 
are  raised  for  such  Eastern  points  as  demand  them. 

Cooperative  companies  have  been  organized  at  Penryn,  Newcastle, 
Auburn,  and  Colfax  to  ship  the  fruit  of  the  members.  Some  of  these 
receive  fruit  from  outsiders  on  commission.  The  well-known  houses  of 
Porter  Bros.  Company  and  Eari  Fruit  Company  have  houses  and  agents 
in  all  the  towns.  Cool  fruit  houses  have  been  erected,  with  shaded 
platforms,  and  the  cars  stand  while  loading  under  cool  sheds  built  for 
the  purpose.  I  saw  no  fruit  packing  going  on  at  the  stations,  this 
being  in  all  cases  done  before  leaving  the  home  fruit  house,  every 
grower  having  some  expert  hands  for  this  purpose.  Peaches,  pears,  and 
the  larger  and  choicer  plums  are  each  wrapped  in  paper  before  placmg 
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in  the  box;  common  plums  are  packed  in  baskets,  of  5  pounds,  with 
paper  between  each  layer  of  fruit,  and  four  baskets  make  what  is  called 
a  half  crate,  afavorite  package.  Cherries  are  packed  in  10-ponnd  boxes 
without  paper,  and  no  paper  is  used  in  packing  the  5-pound  baskets  of 
grapes,  which  go  into  half  crates  the  same  as  plums. 

The  largest  orchards  at  Loomis  are  those  of  E.  L.  Hawk,  J.  Files 
J.  H.  Barton,  E.  W.  MasUn,  J.  F.  Hill,  G-eo.  Ellery,  J.  Freud,  and  the 
California  Raisin  Ranch, 

At  Penryn  is  located  the  orchard  of  Fred.  C.  Miles,  one  of  the  Com- 
miesioners  of  Horticulture,  where,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  nursery, 
he  has  planted  some  15  acres  of  oranges  and  a  large  amount  of 
deciduous  trees.  I  noticed  a  few  trees  of  an  old  planting  yet  remaining. 
At  Newcastle  the  Olive  Grove  orchard  of  Sherman  Bros,  is  carried  on 
■with  great  skill,  and  careful  experiments  are  being  made  to  test  the 
value  of  different  fertilizers,  a  practice  worthy  of  being  universal. 

The  fig  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  this  section,  and  young 
trees,  two  or  three  years  old,  have  made  a  remarkable  growth.  The 
"White  Adriatic  and  some  kinds  called  Smyrna,  whether  correctly  or  not 
I  cannot  say,  have  been  planted,  and  a  few  years  will  determine  whether 
the  industry  will  be  a  paying  one  or  not.  Aside  from  figs,  no  fruits  are 
■dried,  none  are  sold  to  canneries,  but  every  pound  of  every  sort  and 
kind  is  packed  and  shipped.  Fruit  that  becomes  too  soft  for  long  ship- 
ment is  marked  and  sent  by  express  to  near-by  markets.  The  fruit  is 
so  thinned  that  there  is  really  no  small  fruit,  and  that  which  is  imper- 
fect from  other  causes  is  very  small  in  quantity.  Although  the  apricot 
is  raised,  it  has  proved  over  and  over  again  not  to  be  a  good  mountain 
fruit,  and  should  be  confined  to  valleys  and  low  points, 

Newcastle  is  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  these  three  lower  ship- 
ping points,  and  more  fruit  goes  from  there  than  li-om  any  other  station; 
"but  from  the  prospect  of  young  orchards  and  increasing  facilities  at 
Penryn,  I  shaU  not  be  surprised  at  the  latter  station  taking  the  lead 
within  a  very  few  years. 

The  belt  lying  between  an  elevation  equal  to  Loomis  Station  and 
Newcastle  lies  within  what  is  known  as  the  thermal  belt  of  the  Sierra 
■slope,  and  here  oranges  and  even  lemons  grow  in  great  perfection,  being 
apjiarently  visited  byiryurious  frosts  less  Irequently  than  are  the  orange 
orchards  of  Southern  California,  The  spring  and  summer  climate  is 
Tiere  quite  warm,  ripening  the  fruit  in  December  and  January— from 
two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  most  of  the  southem  districts.  Some 
orchards  of  olives  have  been  planted,  but  no  oil  of  any  amount  as  a 
commercial  article  has  been  made. 

Much  mining  was  done  in  this  section  in  mining  times,  and  the  valley 
of  every  little  stream  shows  signs  of  heavy  washing,  while  here  and 
■there  the  dumps  of  old  quartz  mines  are  seen,  and  old  dilapidated 
frames  of  stamping  mills.  One  mine,  a  rather  noted  quartz  ledge,  was 
the  Julian  Mine,  owned  by  the  Schnabel  Bros,  Some  five  or  six  years 
ago  they  began  to  plant  trees  on  their  lands,  and  about  three  years  ago 
sold  their  machinery,  turning  the  property  from  the  Julian  Mine  into 
the  Julian  Orchard,  from  which  they  are  now  shipping  many  carloads 
of  finest  fruit.  I  found  there  a  late  peach— the  Levi  Cling— highly 
spoken  of  by  them  as  one  of  the  best,  and  best  selling  of  all  the  late 
fiorts. 

Between  Newcastle  and  Auburn  the  soil  changes  from  a  granite  soil 
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to  a  reddish,  clay  loam,  with  a  slate  outcrop  instead  of  granite.  Auburn 
ia  an  old  mining  town,  and  it  is  said  that  the  land  on  which  the  court- 
house stands  would  pay  well  for  washing.  About  the  older  houses  still 
stand  some  of  the  apple  trees  that  were  planted  in  the  early  days,  and 
gome  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  improvements.  With  the 
change  of  soil  comes  a  change  of  fruit.  Below  Newcastle  the  peach 
leads,  but  above  that  point  the  pear  begins  to  take  preference,  and  this 
region  is  in  the  great "  Bartlett  Pear  Belt,"  so  often  spoken  of.  The 
increased  elevation  makes  the  ripening  perceptibly  later,  and  the  trees- 
and  fruit  have  a  very  fine  appearance.  The  peach  loses  what  the  pear 
gains.  The  Auburnian  insists  that  if  the  peaches  are  somewhat  less  in 
fize  than  the  prize  fruit  at  Newcastle,  it  is  of  much  better  flavor  and 
more  sought  after  in  market.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  Colfax  Mountain  Fruit  Company  was  offered  $1  a  box  for  all 
their  peaches,  when  the  best  Newcastle  fruit  was  only  bringing  from  60 
to  75  cents.  The  fruit  certainly  is  excellent.  Irrigation  is  here  not  so 
much  needed  as  below,  one  application  of  water  answering  for  from  two 
to  four  weeks.  An  inch  of  water  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  more  than  five 
acres.  With  good  cultivation,  and  in  localities  where  there  is  a  deep 
soil,  fruit  can  be  grown  fairly  well  without  irrigation,  but  water  is  a 
great  aid  in  making  marketable  fruit. 

Between  Auburn  and  the  American  River  a  tract  of  70  acres  has  beer* 
laid  out  as  a  sort  of  horticultural  park,  and  planted  with  citrus,  olive, 
and  deciduous  fruit  trees.  The  orange  trees  looked  very  healthy  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and  were  loaded  with  fruit.  This  tract  is  known  as 
.^olia. 

Near  Auburn  Mrs.  Emily  Roberson  has  a  fine  olive  orchard,  some 
portions  of  which  have  been  long  enough  in  bearing  to  enable  her  to 
manufacture  oil  for  several  seasons.  She  has  the  Redding  Picholine, 
and  her  oil  has  secured  so  favorable  a  reputation  that  all  she  can  raise 
is  taken  at  once  when  ready  for  market.  P.  Clos,  near  by,  has  an 
olive  orchard  eight  years  old,  from  which  he  has  made  some  oil,  and  is 
just  ready  for  good  crops.  Mr.  C.  E.  Evans  has  50  acres  of  orchard 
nearColfax,  which  is  doing  finely  without  irrigation.  He  has  developed 
some  springs  by  digging,  and"  secured  water  to  irrig-ate  3  acres  of 
small  fruits  and  an  acre  or  so  of  garden  vegetables.  W.  B.  Hayford 
has  40  acres  in  Bartlett  pears,  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  Cape  Horn  Vineyard  has  40  acres  of  Tokay  grapes.  W.  M.  Baker, 
one  of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners,  has  abont  8,000  Bart- 
lett pears,  and  35  acres  of  table  grapes.  J.  B.  White  has  the  pioneer 
vineyard,  planted  fifteen  years  ago,  and  Eddinger  Bros,  have  100  acres 
in  fruit,  40  acres  being  grapes,  and  tlie  remainder  divided  between 
peaches,  pears,  and  small  fruits.  The  Mon-isou  grape  ranch  consists 
of  160  acres,  mostly  planted  in  table  grapes.  The  orchard  of  \Villiain 
Henbly,  and  that  of  Myers  &  Henblv,  are  planted  around  the  dumps 
of  the  old  Rising  Sun  Mine,  and  the  color  of  the  Tokay  grapes  is  now 
a  matter  of  more  consideration  than  the  "color"  of  the  old  mining 
days. 

Owing  to  a  cold  st-orm  occurring  the  last  of  AprU  fruit  in  all  the  upper 

portion  of  Placer  County  was,  this  year,  almost  a  failure.     Apples  and 

pears  escaped  partially,  but  peaches  and  plums  suffered  severely.     The 

early  crop  of  figs  was  destroyed,  but  the  second  crop  is  full. 

From  the  proportion  of  young  orchards  not  yetyiiWjearing,  andjthe 
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fact  that  unplanted  lands  are  not  held  at  extremely  high  figures,  thus 
giving  encouragement  to  future  planting,  there  can  be  no  other  conclu- 
eion  but  that  Placer  County  will  very  soon  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  fruit-producing  counties  of  the  State. 

Farther  up  the  railroad  toward  the  summit  some  small  but  fine  apple 
orchards,  with  some  pears,  are  found  at  Dutch  Plat,  Alta,  and  Shady 
Eun,  the  latter  place  at  an  altitude  of  4,160  feet,  but  higher  than  this  it 
is  too  frosty  to  depend  on  fruit.  In  the  old  mining  camps,  such  as 
Yankee  Jiin's,  Forest  Hill,  Todds  Valley,  and  Michigan  Blutf  there  are 
old  family  orchards  which  supply  home  consumption,  but  to  get  Ihe 
fruit  out  in  good  condition  over  a  rough  mountain  road  is  impossible, 
and  no  further  progress  is  likely  to  occur  very  soon. 

Nevada  County  lies  north  of  Placer,  and  as  one  ahghts  from  the  over- 
land train  at  Colfax  the  neat  coaches  of  the  Nevada  County  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad  stauding  at  one  side  suggests  a  way  of  reaching  it.  This 
Nevada  railroad  leaves  Colfax  parallel  with  the  Central  Pacific  on  its 
eastern  side,  but  descends  more  rapidly  than  that  road  for  several  miles, 
and  when  the  great  overland  line  crosses  the  valley  on  its  elevated 
bridge  to  begin  its  circling  climb  of  Cape  Horn  Mountain,  the  little 
narrow  gauge  dodges  under  and  soon  crosses  the  Bear  River  into  Nevada 
County,  You  Bet  is  one  station,  and  Greenhorn  Creek  is  the  name  of 
a  stream  up  the  bank  of  which  the  train  travels  for  a  few  miles,  then 
crosses  over  and  comes  directly  back  again  on  the  western  bank  till 
enough  of  elevation  has  been  obtained  to  enable  it  to  swing  off  to  the 
right  and  circle  around  into  Chicago  Park,  a  colony  founded  and  mostly 
settled  by  Chicago  people.  Seen  from  Colfax  hill  this  place  seems  like 
a  quite  level  valley,  but  a  nearer  acquaintance  proves  the  location  to  be 
composed  of  low  rolling  hills  from  which  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  has 
been  cut.  Like  too  many  of  the  colonies  of  California,  purchasers  had 
ideas  too  visionary  to  be  realized,  and  trusted  the  early  planting  and 
care  of  their  lands  to  those  who  did  not  do  it  well.  As  fast  as  the  pur- 
chasers have  taken  up  their  residence  and  given  personal  attention  to 
their  orchards,  they  have  become  prosperous,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  About  400  acres  of  fruit  and  grapes  have  been  planted,  and 
most  of  the  growers  are  members  of  the  Colfax  Mountain  Fruit  Com- 
pany. No  irrigation  is  practiced,  but  by  extending  the  canals  of  the 
South  Yuba  Water  Company  for  a  few  miles  the  whole  colony  could 
be  reached  with  irrigation.     Peaches  and  pears  are  favorite  fruits. 

Chas.  StaRbrd,  Eugene  Sailer,  Doctor  Pushac,  Chas.  Wendt,  C.  H. 
Briot,  A.  McCorkell,  John  White,  and  Wdi.  Kipp  are  leading  orchard- 
ists.     The  soil  is  the  red  loam  of  the  mountains. 

Grass  Valley  is  still  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  quartz-mining  dis- 
tricts of  California.  Horticulture  is  generally  confined  to  small  ovch.ards 
of  from  2  to  10  acres  planted  in  early  days,  which  have  all  along 
given  a  good  supply  of  fruit,  for  which  there  has  been  an  active  home 
market,  and  a  demand  from  mountain  raining  camps.  Within  a  few 
years  some  new  orchards  have  been  planted  and  a  fruit  company  formed. 
Fruit  now  finds  an  outlet  at  Colfax,  There  is  much  land  about  here 
finely  adapted  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
cannery  is  very  much  desii-ed.  It  would  extend  this  branch  of  horti- 
culture beyond  the  limits  of  a  local  demand  to  which  it  is  at  present 
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limited.     Irrigation  is  generally  practiced  in  all  the  larger  orchards, 
water  from  the  stamp  mills  and  mines  being  used. 

John  Thomas,  and  John  Rodda,  W.  C.  Jones,  F.  R.  Reed,  J.  W.  But- 
ler Charles  Parker,  White  &  Co.,  and  Louis  Wheeler  are  owners  of  some 
of  the  larger  orchards.  0.  L.Twichell  has  an  old  orchard  and  vineyard 
2  miles  from  town,  and  Mr.  W.  Loutzenheizer  is  beginning  to  develop 
a  fine  orchard  of  pears,  peaches,  and  prunes.  S.  L.  Richards,  the  local 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  has  a  small  orchard  of  5  acres.  He  reports 
great  difficulty  in  making  the  owners  of  the  old  orchards  realize  the 
necessity  of  careful  spraying  to  keep  them  clean.  Mr.  J,  F.  Kidder, 
President  of  the  railroad,  has  a  wonderful  family  orchard  opposite  the 
depot,  in  which  he  raises  everything  grown  in  California.  It  is  a  grand 
index  of  horticultural  possibilities.  _   . 

Nevada  City  is  also  a  mining  town  of  considerable  present  activity, 
and  its  horticultural  condition  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Grass 
Valley,  With  the  cessation  of  hydraulic  mining,  the  active  local  demand 
for  fruit  has  ceased,  and  the  horticultural  industry  is  not  active.  The 
fine  shipping  fruit  is  sent  East  by  way  of  Colfax.  There  is  no  trouble 
iu  raising  good  fruit  here.  The  only  question  is  one  of  market,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  has  planted  17  acres  of  prunes,  and  -will  plant  as  many 
more  this  year,  and  will  dry  them  for  market.  As  both  Grass  Valley 
and  Nevada  City  are  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  artificial  heat 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  needed  to  dry  fruit,  but  it  seems  as  if  a  good 
cannery  and  drying  establishment  would  enliven  the  fruit  industry 
materially,  and  give  employment  to  many  people. 

Samuel  Allison,  near  Nevada  City,  has  an  orchard  in  which  he  culti- 
vates everything  in  the  way  of  deciduous  and  small  fruits.  The  apple, 
pear  white  cherry,  peach,  Persian  mulberry,  and  blackberry  are  favor- 
ites. ,  Walnuts  and  almonds  succeed  well.  The  Persian  mulberry  gives 
a  constant  succession  of  fruit  from  July  till  October.  It  is  not  a 
shipping  fruit.  Felix  Gillet  has  done  a  good  work  for  the  State  m 
introducing  French  walnuts  and  filberts. 

At  North  San  Juan,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  are 
many  small  family  orchards.  In  the  orchard  of  J.  H.  Wichman  I 
found  the  largest  peach  trees  I  have  seen  in  California,  Jacob  Wich- 
man has  planted  about  6  acres  of  new  orchiu-d,  and  William  Hughes 
has  a  thousand  apple  and  peach  trees.  In  San  Juan  are  some  fine 
French  or  Italian  chestnut  trees  bearing  large  crops,  showing  that  the 
mountain  location  exactly  suits  them.  San  Juan  was  a  very  prosperous 
mining  town,  but  now  fine  brick  buildings,  with  iron  shutters  and  orna- 
mental iron  balconies,  either  stand  empty  or  are  used  as  Chinese  joss- 
houses.  At  French  Corral,  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,300  to  1,400  feet, 
I  found  the  first  orange  trees,  seedlings  planted  thirty  years  ago,  full 
of  fruit.  At  Bridgeport,  most  of  the  original  orchard  planted  in  1855  is 
still  standing  and  bearing,  and  some  new  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
falling  otf  of  mining  has  taken  away  the  demand  for  fruit.  This  place 
is  on  the  river  and  only  700  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Pleasant  Valley, 
near  Anthony  House,  are  some  old  orchards,  of  apples  and  pears,  and 
Mr.  N.  A.  Hartting  has  about  5  acres  planted  in  peaches,  prunes,  pears, 
and  apples.  Excelsior  Water  Company  have  about  30  acres  of  peaches, 
and  Pet  Hill  Fruit  Company  have  planted  100  oranges  and  quite  a 
large  orchard  of  deciduous  fruits. 
The  fruit  crop  for  1892  has  been  very  small,  a  fewjteaches  raised  at 
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Chicago  Park  and  by  the  Excelsior  Water  Company  being  the  total 
supply  of  this  fruit  for  the  whole  county.  This  almost  total  destruction 
of  fruit  has  never  occurred  before,  I  am  informed. 

Nevada  County  will  never  be  a  pi-ominent  fruit  county  unless  some 
through  hneof  railroad  is  constructed,  or  local  industries  established 
creating  a  home  demand.  The  water  in  the  mining  ditches  could  be 
used  to  develop  an  immense  amount  of  power  now  going  to  waste. 

Sierra  County  has  very  little  fruit.  Entering  the  county  by  the  stage 
road,  a  little  distance  east  of  CamptonviHe  the  road  rises  1,000  feet  in 
3  or  4  miles,  and  gets  above  the  elevation  of  possible  fruit  culture. 
Snow  falls  here  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  16  feet;  snowshoes  are  required 
on  the  horses,  and  tall  trees  of  sugar  pine,  iir,  and  cedar  are  the  only 
prddncts  of  the  soil.  In  some  of  the  small  valleys  on  the  right  and  left 
are  small  family  orchards.  At  Mountain  House,  from  an  elevation  of 
4,500  feet,  one  looks  down  upon  Goodyear  Bar,  2,000  feet  below,  and  6 
miles  distant,  where  H.  H.  Kennedy  has  about  1,000  trees,  noted  as 
being  the  largest  and  beat  orchard  in  the  county.  All  along  up  the 
valley  of  the  Yuba,  to  DownieviUe,  are  small  orchards  from  a  dozen  to 
a  hundred  trees,  and  in  and  about  Downieville  itself  there  may  be  an 
aggregate  of  50  or  60  acres,  all  in  small  parcels.  In  the  orchard  of  J. 
IV.  Brown,  at  Downieville,  I  picked  fine  Napolfjon  Bigarreau  cherries, 
August  23d,  the  last  of  a  crop  of  500  ponnds  on  a  single  tree.  Beyond 
Downieville,  in  Sierra  Valley,  there  is  a  fine  agricultural  section,  where 
they  raise  the  real  old  Eastern  timothy,  and  red  clover  hay,  and  good 
crops  of  gram,  with  fine  pasturage  for  cattle,  but  the  frosts  are  both  too 
late  and  too  early  for  fruit.  Mr.  Brown  showed  me  a  chunk  of  gold 
about  thesiKcandshapeof  a  Eartlettpear,  from  a  near-by  mine,  valued  at 
$1 ,100,  while  a  cupful  of  smaller  nugget  s  were  good  for  $1 ,600.  When  the 
local  demand  for  fruit  is  satisfied  there  is  no  use  for  more.  Fruit  wagons 
from  the  lower  valleys  bring  them  early  fruits  before  their  own  are  ripe. 
Pure,  cold  water  gushes  from  the  rocks  in  little  streams  at  almost  every 
turn.  When  the  winter  snow  has  settled  solid  they  fill  a  storehouse 
with  it,  cover  it  with  straw,  and  when  the  sun  beats  down  and  reflects 
and  re-reflects  its  heat  till  the  thermometer  goes  up  above  the  hundred 
mark,  the  bottles  of  soda  water  that  nestle  around  a  sack  of  preserved 
snow  acquire  a  delicious  coolness. 

Yuha  County. — A  mountain  corner  of  this  county,  near  CamptonviHe, 
first  claimed  my  attention.  After  a  long,  dry  climb  up  the  ridge  from 
Tom  Freeman's  bridge  I  found  the  small  orchards  of  W.  J.  Baden, 
John  Chanter,  and  Chris.  Barge,  and  at  Junction  House  left  the  stage 
and  plunged  down  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  into  Garden  Valley,  where 
I  found  the  orchards  of  Augustus  Cilly  and  John  Clay,  old  residents, 
who  planted  their  trees  long  ago.  This  location  was  on  the  old  Marys- 
ville  pack-trail,  and  there  once  was  sale  for  all  the  fruit  they  could  raise, 
at  good  prices.  Mining  is  still  conducted  in  this  valley,  but  the  demand 
for  fruit  is  gone.  About  5  acres  each  of  apples  and'pears,  with  a  few 
peaches,  made  up  the  list,  Mr.  Cilly  had  excellent  blackberries.  A  few 
new  trees  have  been  planted  within  a  few  years.  Good  transportation 
or  a  good  local  demand  would  make  these  orchards  profitable.  They 
told  me  Tom  Bird,  at  BuUards  Bar,  had  an  orchard,  but  I  was  unable 
to  see  it.     On  the  hills  above  Garden  Valley  lies  "  Nottoway  Orchard 
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and  Vineyard,"  the  property  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  John  Ramm, 
deceased,  over  100  acres,  30  or  40  of  which  are  fruit,  and  the  remainder 
table  and  wine  grapes.  The  Tokay,  Muscat,  and  Black  Morocco  graphs 
develop  perfectly,  and  peaches,  plums,  apples,  and  pears  usually  give 
large  crops.  This  orchard  owns  many  wagons  which  go  on  regular  trips 
through  the  mining  region  with  fruits  and  wine.  It  has  an  established 
trade  and  makes  money,  J.  D.  Jayne,  near  CamptonviUe,  has  a  good 
orchard.  Chestnut  trees  yield  50  pounds  to  the  tree.  A  small  golden 
plum  has  such  an  excellent  reputation  among  the  hotelkeepers  and 
housewives  in  the  country  round  about  that  be  cannot  raise  enough  of 
them.  The  soil  is  very  rich.  I  learn  that  the  prize  apples,  pears,  and 
grapes  of  Yuba  County  came  from  this  corner  of  the  county. 

Entering  the  county  again  at  Smartsville,  I  found  here  an  old  mining 
town,  and  from  the  gravel  of  an  ancient  river  bed,  just  west  of  the  main 
street,  there  are  accounts  of  milUons  of  gold.  In  most  of  the  yards 
about  the  houses  there  are  fine  orange  and  fig  trees.  On  the  place  of 
James  O'Brien  there  are  about  50,  planted  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  has 
600  planted  in  another  place.  These  are  all  thrifty  and  lull  of  fruit. 
On  the  Bonanza  ranch,  owned  by  the  Excelsior  Water  Company,  there 
are  150  bearing  orange  trees  and  20  lemon  trees,  planted  about  fifteen 
years  ago  as  an  experiment.  All  are  full  of  frmt.  Twelve  hundred 
orange  trees  were  planted  last  year,  1,000  figs,  and  2,000  apricots,  and 
preparations  are  made  to  plant  400  acres  more.  B.  Stanford  has  a  grand 
variety  orchard  of  60  acres.  From  near  Smartsville  to  within  5  miles 
of  Marysville  there  is  a  succession  of  large  ranches,  without  a  tree  or 
anything  more  interesting  than  a  stretch  of  stubble  land,  that  looks 
none  of  the  richest.  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  Smartsville,  is  constructing  an 
irrigating  canal  to  his  large  ranch,  has  planted  an  acre  of  oranges,  and 
there  is  prospect  of  a  change.  Browns  Valley,  off  to  the  right,  has  an 
irrigation  district,  under  the  Wright  law,  the  bonds  sold,  and  water 
flowing  in  the  ditches,  John  Palmer  raises  several  acres  of  small  fruits, 
and  great  progress  is  looked  for.  The  J.  H.  Boyer  orchard  of  30  aci-ea 
of  pears  and  peaches  lies  near  the  Yuba  Eiver.  James  S.  Mills,  Mrs. 
J.  8.  Mills,  J.  W.  Mills,  and  Dr.  Jewett  have,  in  all,  orchards  amounting 
to  130  acres,  of  which  about  }0  acres  are  figs,  apricots,  peaches,  and 
prunes  making  up  most  of  the  remainder.  Joseph  Phillips,  who  assisted 
General  Sutter  in  planting  the  first  trees  in  Sutter  County,  and  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Abbott,  have  large  orchards,  recently  planted. 

The  celebrated  Briggs  orchard,  planted  on  the  Yuba  River  near  here 
at  a  very  early  day,  was  bearing  fruit  in  1864  and  1855,  but  has  been 
buried  under  the  debris  of  the  mines.  E.  W.  Hutchins,  on  the  Feather 
River  above  Marysville,  has  a  large  orchard  of  peaches,  apricots,  Bartlett 
pears,  cherries,  apples,  and  English  walnuts.  The  city  of  Marysville  has 
many  hundred  bearing  orange  trees  standing  on  residence  grounds,  and 
the  success  of  these  has  proved  the  region  adapted  to  citrus  trees.  Many 
have  been  planted  within  a  few  years.  On  account  of  the  filling  of  the 
river  beds  with  slickens,  high  and  strong  levees  are  now  required  to  pro- 
tect Marysville  from  floods.  Marysville  is  a  terminal  shipping  point, 
has  a  good  cannery,  a  branch  of  the  Golden  Gate  Packing  Company  of 
San  Jos^,  and  Yuba  County  has  every  circumstance  favoring  its  horti- 
cultural progress. 
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Sutter  County  has  developed  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  peach  grow- 
ing, and  its  fame  in  this  direction  is  increasing  every  day.  Its  whole 
frontage  on  the  Feather  River,  and  to  a  great  extent  along  the  Sacra- 
mento, is  protected  by  a  strong  syatem  of  levees.  These  levees  are 
probably  the  most  expensive  in  the  State.  The  orchard  section  of  the 
county  is  a  belt  lying  along  the  Feather  River,  within  the  levee,  from 
one  to  two  miles  wide.  This  land  ia  rich,  and  requires  no  irrigation 
whatever.  Not  only  do  the  trees  grow  finely,  but  the  fruit  attains  a 
large  size  and  a  fine  consistency  and  flavor.  Prunes  are  attracting 
some  attention,  and  there  is  now  a  yearly  pack  of  from'70  to  100  tons. 
General  Sutter  planted  some  olive  and  orange  cuttings  in  1842,  but  they 
never  grew;  but  in  1845  some  cuttings  of  the  Mission  grape  grew,  and 
soon  bore  fruit.  There  was  fruit  bearing  in  1855,  as  several  peraona 
recollect — apples,  peaches,  and  pears. 

Here  are  several  large  and  important  orchards.  The  Riviera  orchard 
of  Cutts  &  Hudson  lies  partly  in  Butte  County,  near  Live  Oak.  The 
206  acres  already  planted  are  half  in  peaches,  with  30  acres  of  apricots, 
20  acres  of  almonds,  14  acres  of  pears,  with  a  quantity  of  prunes,  figs, 
and  apricots.  Only  a  part  of  the  orchard  is  in  bearing,  and  100  acres 
three  years  old  gave  100  tons  of  fruit.  Situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Feather  River,  the  fruit  was  transported  to  Yuba  City  by  barge, 
carrying  about  600  boxes  of  fruit  each  load. 

S.  J.  &  H.  P.  Stabler  have  a  fine  orchard  of  a  little  over  100  acres — 
more  than  half  peaches,  with  a  good  assortment  of  other  fruits.  B.  G. 
Stabler  has  an  orchard  of  the  same  size.  R.  C.  Kells  has  two  orchards, 
one  of  83  and  one  of  100  acres,  with  a  general  assortment  of  fruits  and 
grapes,  I  can  recommend  the  fruit  and  packing  house  on  Mr.  Kells' 
orchard  as  the  best  I  saw  at  any  place.  Both  Mr.  Kells  and  Mr. 
Stabler  use  steam  for  heating  water  for  scalding  prunes,  preparing 
sprays,  and  other  purposes.  J.  P.  Onstott  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
Thompson  seedless  grape  and  apples.  He  has  a  vineyard  of  about  100 
acres.  The  Briggs  orchard  of  over  300  acres;  the  Abbott  orchard  of  400 
acres;  the  F.  Hauss  orchard  of  100  acres,  in  which  70  acres  of  peaches, 
four  and  five  years  old,  produced  over  400  tons,  the  daily  product  being 
about  15  tons,  and  Mrs.  Jeannie  Starr's  orchard  of  45  acres,  are  among 
some  of  the  more  prominent  orchards.  At  Marcuse,  on  the  Knights 
Landing  road,  from  80  to  100  acres  were  planted  by  Mr.  Marcuse  and 
Mr.  Tharsing,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  they  were  able  to  show  flrst- 
class  peaches  at  the  Marysville  fair,  in  September,  1882.  On  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  Elwood  Varny  has  a  young  orchard  of  100  acres,  and 
N.  Rideout,  on  the  Knights  Landing  road,  an  orchard  of  40  acres. 

Yuba  City  has  a  cannery,  the  Sutter  Canning  and  Packing  Com- 
pany, in  which  most  of  the  Sutter  County  fruit  growers  are  stockholders, 
and  enjoys  the  same  facilities  as  Marysville  as  a  terminal  point.  More 
of  the  fruit  accredited  to  Marysville  in  the  railroad  reports  comes  from 
Sutter  County  than  any  other  point.  Shipments  are  easily  made  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  if  there  ia  a  demand,  Sutter  and  Butte  Counties 
having  the  same  advantages  in  this  regard  that  Placer  has  in  reference 
to  the  overland  traffic.  There  is  room  for  great  development,  and  the 
world  will  soon  hear  from  Sutter  County. 

Butte  County,  though  well  to  the  north,  has  a  climate  warmer  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  its  latitude.     It  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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peculiar  relations  of  its  valleys  and  ranges  of  hills  both  east  and  west. 
The  Feather  River  has  a  long  course  through  the  county,  and  from  the 
point  near  Oroville  where  it  emerges  from  the  hills  to  the  south  limits 
jif  the  county,  the  bottoms  on  both  sides  are  rich  fruit  lands.  The 
bottom  lands  on  Butte  Creek,  Little  Butte  Creek,  and  Rock  Creek  are, 
-to  a  certain  extent,  used  as  fruit  lands.  At  Oroville  Table  Mountain 
rises  with  almost  perpendicular  walls  to  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  this,  on  some  rolling  hills  on  the  north- 
west bank  of  the  river,  is  situated  Thermalito,  one  of  the  great  orange 
<M)loniee  of  Northern  California,  Five  miles  south  of  Oroville,  and 
reaching  back  from  the  railroad  to  the  foothills  on  the  east,  is  Palermo, 
another  important  orange  colony.  At  Bidwells  Bar,  a  dozen  miles 
above  Oroville,  is  a  seedling" orange  tree,  early  planted,  which  has  never 
failed  of  a  crop  except  in  a  single  year.  The  city  of  Oroville  has  many 
old  orange  trees,  and  it  was  from  faith  in  these  that  the  two  large  col- 
onies were  planted.  The  young  trees  are  beginning  to  bear,  and  the 
first  oranges  shipped  from  California  last  fall  came  from  these  orchards, 
ripening  some  weeks  earlier  than  the  oranges  at  Riverside,  nearly  500 
miles  south.  Many  olives  have  also  been  planted,  which  grow  well  and 
are  perfectly  free  from  pests,  and  promise  success. 

Some  of  the  largest  orchards  in  California  are  in  Butte  County.  Part 
of  Riviera  orchard  lies  in  Butte.  Reed  &  Johnson,  on  the  river  oppo- 
site Oridley,  have  over  400  acres  of  orchard  three  years  old,  and  70 
acres  of  vineyard — table  grapes.  One  half  the  orchard  is  peach  and 
pear,  the  remainder  well  assorted.  The  peaches  and  almonds  bore  heav- 
ily this  year.  Rock  &  Hatch  have  an  orchard  of  1,600  acres,  known  as 
Rio  Eonito,  lying  on  the  river  opposite  Biggs.  A  part  of  this,  now  three 
years  old,  gave  a  good  crop  of  peaches  and  almonds.  Alexander  & 
Hammon  have  an  orchard  of  400  acres,  and  W.  Treat  one  of  about  200. 
Thermalito  has  about  90,000  orange  and  9,000olive  trees;  Oroville  over 
20,000  orange  and  3,500  olive  trees;  Wyandotte  about  25,000  orange 
and  11,000  olive  trees,  with  about  160,000  Orange  and  olive  trees  at  Pal- 
enno;  W.  R.  Strong  &  Co,  have  an  orchard  of  about  400  acres  near 
Palermo;  T.  B.  Hutchins,  at  Central  House,  has  about  300  acres;  Mrs. 
C.  Hetfner  has  60  acres,  and  John  S.  Hutchins  60  acres,  with  250  orange 
trees.  At  Chico  the  great  orchard  of  Rancho  Chico,  owned  by  Gen. 
John  Bidwell,  has  about  1,250  acres  in  bearing.  J.  H.  Guill  is  a  pioneer 
orehardist  of  considerable  note.  Eyrie  Villa,  a  rather  noted  orchard, 
planted  by  Jesse  Wood,  is  now  owned  by  E.  J.  Le  Breton,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Chico  has  excellent  shipping  facilities,  and  a  local  cannery  makes  a 
home  market  for  much  fruit.  Some  fruit  goes  north  to  Oregon  aod 
Washington,  and  regular  shipments  are  made  to  Eastern  cities.  So  far 
as  I  observed,  but  little  fruit  is  raised  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Irri- 
gation is  only  practiced  in  the  colonies  where  orange  trees  are  planted. 
All  these  colonies  have  a  red  soil,  which  requires  irrigation.  The  river 
bottoms  of  the  Feather  need  no  water  for  deciduous  fruits. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  many  points  Butte  is  indeed  very  promi- 
nent among  the  horticultural  counties. 

Sacramento  County. — The  Sacramento  River,  in  its  course  south  of 
Sacramento,  and  about  20  miles  south  of  that  city,  divides  into  several 
channels,  or  sloughs,  as  some  of  them  are  called,  which  are  partially 
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gathered  together  again  before  reaching  San  Franciaeo  Bay,  thua  making 
several  islands,  some  of  them  in  Sacramento  and  some  in  Solano 
County.  The  land  is  highest  at  the  river  bank,  and  gradually  descends 
to  the  marsh  lands  or  tules,  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  a  mile  from  the 
river.  The  islands  lyill  be  highest  on  their  outer  boundaries  and  lowest 
in  the  center.  Without  the  protection  of  leveea  there  would  be  but  tew 
points  along  the  river  banks  that  would  not  be  completely  submerged 
during  high  water.  A  good  levee  has  been  built  along  both  banks  of 
the  river  and  around  every  island.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this 
levee  aione  would  not  protect  the  tule  lands  on  the  eastern  side  from 
overflow.  Water  came  in  from  the  Cosumnes  River,  and  in  fact  there 
seems  to  be  a  regular  network  of  sloughs  and  channels  belonging  to  the 
two  rivers,  and  yet  communicating  with  each  other.  To  further  protect 
the  land,  another  levee  was  constructed  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  land 
to  be  protected  and  reclaimed.  When  all  this  was  done  it  was  found 
that  in  times  of  high  water  there  was  such  a  seepage  through  the  levees 
that  the  inclosed  land  was  water-soaked  and  useless,  and  some  means 
must  be  provided  to  remove  it.  This  is  done  by  means  of  immense 
pumps,  A  drainage  district,  known  as  the  Piersou  District,  has  a  pump 
standing  on  the  eastern  levee,  which  has  a  capacity  of  130,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  This  pump  keeps  the  water  from  several  thousand 
acres,  and  a  broad  tract  of  the  marsh  or  tule  lands,  before  useless  for  any 
purpose,  is  now  dry,  and  immense  crops  of  vegetables,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  are  raised  thereon.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
land  was  owned  by  the  parties  who  erected  the  pump.  The  other  parties 
agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  $2  per  acre  annually  for  the  serx'ices  of  the 
pump.  Sometimes  it  needs  to  run  only  two  or  three  weeks,  and  one 
year  it  was  in  nearly  constant  service  for  six  months. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  of  Tyler  Island,  built  his  own  levee  and  provided 
hb  own  pump,  doing  the  drainage  work  at  a  rather  smaller  expense 
than  the  rate  charged  in  the  Pierson  District.  On  Grand  Island  there 
is  a  similar  arrangement.  In  time  of  drought  the  action  of  the  pump 
can  be  reversed  and  water  thrown  back  on  the  land.  By  means  of 
ditches  dug  from  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  toward  the  drain- 
age pump,  the  seepage  water  is  carried  rapidly  away  and  the  land  kept 
in  good  condition. 

For  a  width  of  from  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  or  more  along  the 
Sacramento  River  and  its  sloughs  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  mellow,  quite 
deep  next  the  river,  but  becoming  more  shallow  as  it  recedes  from  the 
bank,  till  at  last  it  is  no  more  than  a  foot  down  to  a  bed  of  hardpan. 
This  bed  of  hardpan  is  not  very  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  sand. 
Beyond  the  shallow  soil  is  the  decayed  vegetable  mold  of  the  tule  lands, 
almost  peat-like  in  texture.  This  belt  of  alluvial  soil  of  good  depth 
next  to  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  various  channels 
of  its  delta  constitutes  the  great  Sacramento  River  fruit  district,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  important  in  the  world.  There  is  another  belt  of 
less  extent  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  American  River,  but  this  is 
high  and  dry  and  requires  irrigation  to  get  favorable  results.  There 
is  another  irrigated  district  about  Florin, 

There  are  several  decided  advantages  possessed  by  the  Sacramento 
River  fruit  district.  Even  at  ordinary  stages  of  water  the  surface  of  the 
river  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  land  on  which  the  trees  are 
planted,  consequently  there  is  never  any  lack  of  moisture,  while  the 
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perfect  drainage  never  permits  water  to  stand.  The  Sacramento  River 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  the  stern-wheel  order,  and  by  constructing  them 
long  enough  and  bro'ad  enough,  tremendous  loads  can  be  carried  at  very 
shallow  draught.  These  boats  ply  between  Sau  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
nieiito,  the  first  named  having  300,000  mouths  to  fill,  and  the  second 
the  gateway  through  which  nearly  all  of  the  fruits  of  California  escape 
to  the  East. 

Every  orchard  of  any  size  has  its  own  wharf  on  the  river  bank.  Early 
every  morning  one  of  these  river  boats  appears  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
fruit  district  and  begins  its  down  trip,  calling  at  every  landing  where  a 
flag  is  shown  as  a  signal  that  fruit  is  ready  for  it.  Before  the  next 
morning  the  ii'uit  has  been  landed  on  the  docks  at  San  Francisco,  and 
is  ready  for  sale.  No  costly  packing  is  required.  If  the  fruit  goes  to 
canneries,  it  goes  in  the  orchard  boxes.  Peaches  and  plums  can  be 
shipped  in  baskets.  There  is  no  jolting  nor  jarring  to  injure  it.  The 
fruit  intended  for  the  East  is  packed  and  placed  on  a  north-bound  boat, 
from  which  it  is  transferred  directly  to  the  cars.  The  American  River 
district  is  traversed  by  the  Sacramento  and  Placerville  Railroad,  con- 
necting directly  at  Sacramento  with  the  Eastern  trains.  In  this  district 
are  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  W.  R.  Strong  &  Co,,  George  W. 
Smith,  A,  B.  Humphrey,  R.  D.  Stephens,  J.  Rentier,  J.  Studarus,  the 
Natoma  Vineyard  Company,  Capt.  C.  AuU,  H.  Bendel,  U.  C.  Billingsley, 
and  others,  also  the  Orangeyale  Colony  tract,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
American  River  at  Folsom,  where  many  orchards  are  now  coming  into 
hearing.  There  is  an  old  railroad  bed  from  Orangevale  to  Roseville 
Junction,  which  could  easily  be  supplied  with  iron,  and  thus  connect  the 
colony  direct  with  the  North  and  East. 

I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  orchards  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  district:  Hon.  Wm.  Johnston,  W.  H.  Barry,  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  0,  R.  Runvon,  W.  N.  Runvon,  Sol.  Runyon,  C.  V.  Talmage, 
Locke  &  Lavensoii,  John  Miller,  H.  &  P.  Crew,  A.  T.  Allender,  L.  D. 
Reynolds,  Geo.  L.  Figg,  and  Mrs.  R.  Kercheval. 

Sacramento  City  has  two  active  canneries  of  large  capacity.  There 
is  also  a  cannery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  uses  a  large  amount 
of  fruit. 

The  celebrated  Tragedy  prune,  which  has  brought  such  good  prices 
for  the  past  two  years  in  the  East,  originated  in  the  orchard  of  0.  R. 
Runyon,  as  a  seedling  of  a  small,  sweet,  early  plum.  It  has  proved 
very  valuable  to  the  river  orchardists.  All  the  districts  bear  marks 
of  wealth  in  the  shape  of  fine  residences  and  every  comfort. 

There  are  some  things  to  criticise:  for  instance,  the  close  planting  of 
ihe  trees,  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  apart,  which  must  affect  the  quality 
■of  the  fruit;  but  we  expect  these  people  understand  better  now,  and  will 
do  differently  when  they  plant  again. 

In,  General. — As  to  insect  pests,  there  is  very  little  to  say.  I  have 
found  them  absolutely  under  control  wherever  any  work  has  been  done 
in  this  direction.  I  found  very  few  parasites  preying  on  scale  insects. 
I  was  greatly  gratified  to  find  that  in  Butte  County  the  scale  had  been 
almost  completely  annihilated  by  the  twice-stabbed  ladybird  and  other 
predaceous  insects,  and  this  so  quietly  that  only  the  very  closest  observers 
have  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  their  friends.  I  can  only  suggest 
ihat  orchardists  in  all  the  sections  observe  carefully,  and  on  the  appear- 
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ance  of  any  auspicious  insect  or  syoiptoms,  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  State  Board,  or  some  other  recognized  authority  on  such  matters. 
Orchardists  have  really  leaa  to  contend  with  than  those  in  any  other  in- 
dustry, but  horticulture  needs  attention  as  much  as  any  other  industry, 

I  noticed  quite  an  interest  in  the  various  sections  in  new  fruits.  In 
peaches  almost  every  section  has  some  promising  seedling  that  has  either 
not  been  introduced  at  all  or  to  only  a  limited  extent.  Thus  I  found 
the  Greneral  Bidwell  peach  on  Rancho  Chico;  the  Levi  Cling,  in  only  a 
limited  area,  about  Newcastle,  and  the  Phillips  Cling  very  sparingly  intro- 
duced near  MarysviUe.  J,  H.  G-uill,  of  Chico,  had  a  very  valuable  cling 
peach  that  had  never  gone  outside  his  own  place.  The  Tragedy  prune, 
and  its  success,  show  what  may  be  done  by  experiment  in  seedlings, 
I  would  suggest  that  every  large  orchard  devote  a  small  amount  of 
space  to  hybridizing  all  new  varieties  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

If  these  observations,  not  statistical,  shall  in  any  way  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  special  featui-es  of  the  section  of  the  Stafe  you  desired  me  to- 
observe,  the  object  will  be  attained. 


BBPORT  OP  ALEX.  CBA-W  (QUARANTINE  OFFICER),  ACTING- 
SPECIAL  AGENT. 
To  the  Secretary: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  visited  Del  Norte, 
Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Fresno,  and  Mariposa  Counties,  and  herewith 
submit  my  report  upon  the  horticultural  condition  and  adaptability  of 
those  counties  for  fruit  culture: 

Del  Norte  Co^inty  is  the  extreme  northwestern  county  of  the  State,, 
and  at  present  is  dependent  upon  steamer  transportation  for  its  products^ 
and  this,  in  a  great  measure,  has  prevented  the  more  extensive  planting 
of  perishable  fruits.  With  the  advent  of  railroads,  providing  quicker 
transportation,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Del  Norte  County  should  not 
become  as  noted  for  apples  as  it  now  is  for  its  dairv  products.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  apple- 
and  small  fruits.  The  planting  of  late-keeping  red  apples  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  paying  industry,  for  in  this  county  the  fruit  keeps  solid,  and 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  until  midsummer. 

The  first  orchards  were  planted  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  are  still 
productive,  although,  in  most  instances,  they  are  not  cultivated  or 
pruned.  The  younger  orchards  are  in  better  condition,  and  are  giving 
pramise  of  profitable  returns.  This  appears  to  be  the  home  of  small 
fruits,  the  rich,  moist  soil  producing  a  vigorous  growth,  and  a  heavy 
yield  of  berries.  In  the  Smith  River  Valley  I  saw  a  most  remarkable 
growth  and  heavy  crop  of  cultivated  blackberries,  and  I  doubt  if  its 
equal  can  be  found  in  any  other  section.  There  are  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, aalmonberries,  and  gooseberries  indigenous  to  this  portion  of  thft 
State,  and  the  fruit  of  each  is  produced  in  abundance;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  former,  very  little  of  the  fruit  is  used. 

The  extent  of  cleared  land  is  very  limited,  being  confined  principally 
to  the  Smith  River  Valley  and  a  strip  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  near 
Crescent  City,  known  as  Elk  Valley.  The  balance  of  the  county  is 
mountainous  and  mostly  heavily  timbered  with  redwood  {Seqncria  sem- 
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„erviren8).  Smith  River  Valley  contains  about  18,000  acres  of  fertile, 
ffell-aheltered  land,  and  most  of  it  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
apple,  plum,  cherry,  and  berries.  In  this  valley  are  some  of  the  oldest 
orchards  in  the  county.  One  of  10  acres,  known  as  the  "  Reservation," 
was  planted  in  the  early  fifties.  The  varieties  are  Baldwin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Spitzenberg,  Yellow  Bell- 
flowei,  and  Roxbury  Russet.  The  trees  generally  are  doing  well  and 
bear  heavy  crops;  but  the  ground  under  the  trees  is  in  pasture,  and  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  well-tilled  orchards  of  the  State  where  fruit 
growing  is  the  paramount  industry. 

The  town  of  Smith  River  stands  next  in  population  to  Crescent  City, 
and  is  a  clean,  prosperous  little  burg,  and  delightfully  located,  nestling 
between  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  near  the  confluence  of 
Rowdy  and  Domlnick  Creeks  with  Smith  River.  Here  was  built  and  is 
Btill  standing  one  of  the  first  flour  mills  constructed  in  the  State,  that 
furnished  flour  for  the  large  mining  population  then  at  work  in  the 
interior.  In  recent  years  the  farmers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to 
convert  their  wheat  fields  into  clover  pastures,  which  produce  the  gilt- 
edge  butter  of  the  San  Francisco  market, 

A  large  acreage  is  annually  seeded  to  oata,  which  grow  and  yield  well 
in  the  moist,  rich  soil  of  the  foothills  and  valleys.  The  same  land 
planted  with  choice  winter  apples,  well  cared  for  and  in  full  bearing, 
would  annually  produce  fruit  to  the  value  of  $100  to  $300  per  acre,  as 
the  apples  would  come  into  market  at  a  season  when  only  citrus  fruits 
are  plentiful.  This  should  be  a  strong  inducement  for  farmers  to  give 
more  attention  and  care  to  apple  culture.  The  fruit  is  not  so  perishable 
as  the  cherry  or  plum,  will  stand  transportation  better,  and  on  this 
account  should  have  the  preference. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  I  may  mention  that  I 
saw  white  and  purple  fuchsias  10  feet  high,  and  other  equally  delicate 
plants  that  live  out  of  doors  without  any  protection. 

Inland  and  above  the  fog  belt,  Horace  Gasquet,  of  Gaequet,  has 
planted  and  is  growing  successfully,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries, 
plums,  prunes  and  pears  of  excellent  quality,  that  meet  with  ready 
sale  in  Crescent  City. 

The  throwing  open  of  the  Klamath  Reservation  for  public  preemption 
will  add  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  county.  A  railroad  has 
been  built  from  Crescent  City  through  the  redwood  forests  to  Smith 
River.  This  is  a  charming  ride.  The  giant  trees  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  with  their  verdant  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  moss,  the  trickling 
springs  from  the  banks,  the  running  streams  in  the  canons,  with  an 
occasional  grassy  glade  over  which  the  sunbeams  steal,  make  a  land- 
scape that  is  truly  enchanting,  and  where  the  student  and  lover  of 
nature  can  find  much  of  interest. 

Humboldt  County  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  horticultural  mat- 
tere,  and  no  mistakes  need  now  be  made  in  planting  fruit,  the  pioneers 
having  planted  a  few  trees  of  nearly  all  the  deciduous  fruits,  so  that  a 
visit  to-one  or  more  of  the  bearing  orchards  will  assist  intending  plant- 
«B  in  determining  the  variety  of  fruit  best  adapted  to  his  soil  and 
location. 

As  an  apple  section  Humboldt  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  coun- 
ties in  the  State.     Up  the  Eel  River  Valley,  a  short  distance  Ironi  the 
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coast,  the  trees  are  vigorous  and  very  productive,  and  a  failure  of  the 
crop  has  not  occurred  in  over  twenty  years,  showing  that  the  conditiona 
are  unquestionably  favorable.  The  pioneer  orchards  here,  like  the  early 
orchards  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  contain  too  great  a  variety  for 
profit,  commission  men  preferring  and  paying  more  for  a  leading  kind 
in  bult  than  they  would  for  the  same  quantity  of  fruit,  but  made  up  of 
a  number  of  varieties.  Even  with  a  mixed  orchard  the  returns  are  very 
encouraging.  One  old  orchard  of  10  acres  in  this  valley  netted  the  pro- 
prietor $200  per  acre  the  past  season;  another  orchard  of  3  acres  cleared 
the  snug  sum  of  $300  per  acre.  Other  valleys  and  sections  of  the  county 
have  equally  satisfactory  returns  from  fruit. 

A  short  line  of  railroad  runs  up  the  Eel  Biver  Valley,  and  furnishes 
rapid  transportation  to  the  seaboard  at  Eureka,  where  the  produce  ia 
loaded  on  steamers  for  San  Francisco.  But  what  is  wanted  to  stimu- 
late fruit  planting  is  rail  connection  with  the  balance  of  the  State, 
Humboldt's  natural  resources  are  so  varied  and  great  that  the  seemingly 
impenetrable  barrier  of  mountains  will  not  long  prevent  the  consti'uc- 
tion  of  one  or  more  raih-oads.  The  National  Government's  recent  liberal 
appropriation  of  $1,700,000  for  the  improvement  of  Humboldt  Bay  will 
be  an  additional  incentive  for  railroad  corporations  to  reach  a  deep- 
water  harbor  at  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  more  especially  as  it  is 
the  only  commodious  one  north  of  San  Francisco.  ■ 

The  farmers  and  frait  growers  should  not  await  the  building  of  over- 
land railroads,  for  they  certainly  will  reach  and  penetrate  the  county  in 
every  direction.  They  should  plant  every  available  acre  to  the  fruit 
best  adapted  to  the  locality.  From  my  observations  in  the  county,  I 
would  recommeud  that  the  apple  be  given  preference,  and  in  quantities 
to  make  Humboldt  County  as  famous  for  its  fine  keeping  winter  apples 
as  the  southern  counties  are  noted  for  their  oranges  and  lemons.  With 
a  soil  and  climate  that  will  produce  apples  that  will  keep  without  any 
special  care  until  the  end  of  July,  there  is  nothing  but  a  lack  of  enter- 
prise \ipoa  the  part  of  the  land  owners  that  will  prevent  Humboldt  Irom 
taking  the  lead  as  the  banner  apple  county  of  the  State. 

I  "lis  pleased  to  note  the  interest  in,  and  care  taken  of, most  of  the 
orchards  of  the  county,  and  the  evident  desire  to  plant  new  tracts  or 
extend  the  old  plantings. 

Three  nurseries  keep  a  good  stock  of  clean,  healthy  trees  to  supply 
the  local  demands,  and  also  some  for  the  outside  trade.  The  trees  can 
be  purchased  as  clieaply  as  imported  stock,  and  planters  prefer  them,  as 
they  are  already  acclimated,  and  they  run  no  risk  of  introducing  new 
pests  or  diseases,  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  a  new  fruit 
district.  In  this  connection  I  may  here  state  that  the  county  has  a  very 
eificiont  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  and  inspectors,  who  care- 
fully examine  all  imported  fruit  and  trees.  The  value  of  their  work 
to  tiio  county  can  hardly  be  estimated,  for  the  destruction  of  infested 
trees  will  save  the  fruit  growers  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  future. 

Several  orchards  have  been  planted  upon  land  that  but  recently  was 
a  dense  forest.  The  expense  of  blasting  or  grubbing  out  the  stumps  and 
roots  of  the  ouce  gigantic  trees  is  quite  too  yreat,  so  the  fruit  trees  are 
planted  amongst  the  stumps,  that  in  time  will  decay  and  enrich  the  soil, 
althoiigh  that  already  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  produc- 
ing the  very  best  quality  of  fruit.  The  healthy,  vigorous  appearance  of 
the  trees  ia  a  go«>d  indication  of  the  fertility  of  the  eoiL     The  only 
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„Wection  to  this  system  is  the  unsightliness  of  the  blackened  or  charred 
™ns.  But  again,  unless  the  expense  of  clearing  the  land  is  incurred 
!he  immense  stumps  remain,  so  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  helps  to 
Zl^  extent  to  cover  up  this  blemish.  This  land  should  not  remain 
^oroductive,  and  as  it  can  be  bought  cheap,  it  oilers  men  of  limited 
!,eans  an  opportunitv  to  purchase  real  estate  that  is  certain  to  increase 
in  value,  besides  making  handsome  annual  returns  for  the  labor  and 

*^?he  tmm^of  Fortuna  has  an  estabKshment  opened  up  for  business 
this  season  that  will  be  almost  as  great  a  factor  in  developing  the 
resources  of  that  portion  of  the  county  as  would  the  building  of  addi- 
Uonal  railroads,  and  that  is  a  canning  factory.  It  will  not  only  build 
uv  the  town,  but  it  provides  a  home  market  where  perishable  fruit  can 
te  prepared  for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  world  The  culture  of 
small  fruits,  already  a  prominent  industry  in  the  Eel  River  Valley, 
where  thev  all  grow  to  perfection,  will  receive  an  additional  stimulus  m 
order  to  supply  the  demand.  Besides  small  fruits,  green  peas,  aspara- 
gus and  other  vegetables  that  thrive  here  can  be  put  up,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  cheap  fuel,  evaporated  apples  and  other  fruits  can  be  pre- 
Dared  and  packed,  and  thereby  extend  the  working  season  in  the  iactory. 
Rohnerville  is  the  center  of  the  principal  fruit  section  of  the  county, 
located  near  the  foothills  on  the  east  side  of  Eel  River  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  such  towns  and  noted  fruit  districts  as  Hydesville,  Van 
Duzen  Creek,  Alton,  Grizzly  Bluff,  and  Fortuna.  This  region  is  also 
famed  for  its  agricultural  resources.  Prunes  are  very  productive  m  this 
section,  and  of  good  quality,  the  trees  being  bent  down  with  their  enor- 
mous loads.  Cherries  are  at  home;  the  fruit  matures  fully  one  month 
after  the  same  varieties  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  and  with 
quicker  transportation  facilities,  so  that  they  would  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco in  good  condition,  they  would  practically  have  the  mai-ket  to 
themselves,  or  they  could  be  profitably  used  in  the  cannery 

Upon  an  eminence  near  Rohnerville,  and  overlooking  Alton,  stands 
St  Joseph's  College,  from  the  roof  of  which  is  obtained  one  of  the 
grandest  views  in  the  State.  The  Father  in  charge  has  traveled 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  declares  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
The  picturesque  Eel  River,  with  its  sparkling  tributaries,  can  be  tranced 
for  miles  along  either  side  of  which  are  dotted  fertile  fai'ms  with  their 
varying  tints,  from  green  to  gold,  the  broad  meadows  and  undulating 
foothills  backed  by  the  higher  ridges,  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
straight  and  majestic  redwoods,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  blue  waters  ol 
the  broad  Pacific  can  be  seen  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
forming  a  panorama  that  will  remain  with  the  beholder  as  long  as 
memory  lasts.  .       ,    ,    ,      ,     j  ■        ■     ■ 

Around  Areata  is  another  good  fruit  section,  but  the  land  is  princi- 
pally devoted  to  agriculture  and  dairying.  Here,  as  at  Ferndale,  luxu- 
riant meadows  of  clover  can  be  seen,  growing  without  irrigation,  trom 
which  two  to  four  crops  of  nutritious  hay  are  cut  annually.  Nearly  all 
the  farmers  in  these  districts  have  their  home  orchards,  that  add  to  the 
beautv  and  prosperity  of  the  section.  _  .,     -      . 

Camp  Grant,  Garberville,  and  Blocksburg  are  coming  to  the  front  as 
fruit-producing  sections.  Here  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  of  excellent 
qualitv  are  produced,  and  new  orchards  are  yearly  being  added.  Iruit 
raising  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  has  been' started  the  past  winter. 
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The  possibility  of  a  profitable  industry  on  a  large  scale  was  conceived 
by  several  enterprising  business  men  in  Eureka,  stimulated  by  the 
healthy  and  productive  small  orchards  grown  without  irrigation  around 
Bloclieburg,  and  a  body  of  320  acres  of  very  fine  fruit  land  was  pur- 
chased; and  under  the  name  of  the  Southern  Humljoldt  Orchard  Com- 
pany, they  have  planted  47  acres  to  prunes  and  several  acres  to  other 
fruits. 

A  private  nursery  has  also  been  started  by  this  company,  to  grow 
trees  for  the  balance  of  their  property. 

Mendocino  County  is  fast  becoming  famous  for  its  fruit  products.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  interspersed  with  smfdi 
productive  valleys,  witli  an  occasional  orchard  that  shows  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  what  can  be  done  in  iruit  growing.  As  you  come  south 
and  nearer  the  railroad  the  signs  of  energy  and  enterprise  are  more 
evident.  Little  Lalte  Valley  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  county, 
and  the  town  of  Willits  is  the  business  center  of  that  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley.  Here  fruit  growing  has  received  an  impetus  by  the  example 
and  energy  of  the  California  Land,  Fruit,  and  Commercial  Company,, 
who  saw  in  this  section  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  profitable 
orchard  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Nearly  1,300  acres  of  land  were 
purchased  by  this  company,  and  of  this  about  200  acres  have  been 
planted  to  prunes,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  that  have  made  a  remarli- 
able  growth,  with  hardly  a  tree  missing  in  the  tract.  Besides  this  orchard, 
the  company  have  in  nursery  over  100,000  budded  and  grafted  treea 
that  have  done  equally  well;  these  trees  will  be  planted  upon  the 
company's  land.  This  promising  investment  is  under  the  able  direction 
and  supervision  of  J.  Luther  Bowers. 

Several  old  orchards  in  the  valley,  from  their  productiveness  and 
quality  of  the  fruit,  give  the  assurance  that  this  district  will  be  better 
known  in  the  near  future  when  the  extensive  young  orchards  come  into 
bearing. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  a  rich,  sandv  loam,  with  occasionally  a  few 
acres  of  heavy,  dark  soil.  Along  the  foothills  is  found  excellent  reddish 
loam,  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  peach. 

The  immense  oak  trees  that  are  scattered  over  the  valley  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  giving  to  the  landscape  the  appearance  of  a  vast  park- 
As  you  come  farther  south  you  enter  the  beautiful  Ukiah  Valley,  with 
its  bright  green  hopvines  spread  out  over  horizontal  wire  espaliers  that 
give  the  hop  fields  a  trimmer  appearance  than  where  the  crooked, 
unsightly  poles  are  used  to  support  the  vines. 

Here  small  vineyards  are  also  noticeable  along  the  hillsides,  indicat- 
ing a  warmer  condition  of  soil.  These  are  principally  wine  grapes.  In 
this  valley  the  prune  has  been  extensively  planted  the  past  four  years. 
The  reason  for  this  I  could  see  in  the  enormous  yield  of  the  older  orch- 
ards. Judge  McG-arvey  and  E.  W.  King  have  as  fine  young  bearing 
prune  orchards  as  can  he  found  in  the  State.  The  trees  are  eight  to  ten 
years  old,  and  are  marvels,  producing  heavily  a  superior  quality  and  an 
extra  fine  grade  of  fruit.  I  am  informed  that  the  fruit  dries  heavily, 
being  less  watery,  only  requiring  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  fresh  prunes 
■to  make  one  of  dried.  The  warm,  dry  fall  months  make  the  curing  a 
simple  process,  and  dispenses  with  the  cost  of  fuel,  as  the  sunshine  ia 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
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W'inter  Nelis  pears,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  are  entirely  free 
from  the  pear  cracking  and  leaf  blight  fungus.  The  Bartlett  pear  and 
other  kinds  also  do  well;  but  where  the  soil  is  suitable  in  the  Ukiab 
Valley,  I  would  recommend  the  planting  of  Winter  Nelis;  not  only  is  it 
free  from  disease,  but  it  also  bears  heavy  crops,  and,  as  the  price  paid 
for  choice  Winter  Nelis  pears  in  their  season  is  almost  double  that  paid 
for  the  best  Bartletts,  they  should  receive  more  attention  from  orchardists. 
T.  J.  Fine  has  Bartlett  trees  that  are  twenty-five  years  old  which  would 
average  half  a  ton  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 

N.  Wagonseller,  one  of  the  pioneer  fruit  men  of  the  valley,  evidently 
has  faith  in  pears  and  prunes,  for  he  has  planted  26  acres  of  young  trees 
that  are  doing  well.  The  rest  of  the  fruit  sections  of  the  county  are 
rapidly  extending  their  acreage  in  trees,  so  that  in  time  Mendocino 
County  will  have  a  recognized  standing  with  other  fruit  counties  of  our 
wonderful  State. 

Another  industry  that  keeps  the  name  of  California  before  the  lovers 
of  flowers,  is  that  of  collecting  and  propagating  our  beautiful  native  lilies, 
and  other  bulbs,  that  grow  so  luxuriantly  on  the  hills  and  in  the  cafions 
of  the  State.  This  business  is  conducted  by  the  well-known  botanist, 
Carl  Purdy,  of  Ukiah,  who  has  a  staff  of  trained  collectors  in  nearly 
every  county  of  the  State.  These  bulbs  are  not  only  sent  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  large  shipments  are  annually  sent  to  Europe,  where 
they  are  in  demand. 

Fremo  County  is  the  banner  raisin  county  of  the  State.  The  word 
"raisin"  is  so  associated  with  this  locality  that  it  leads  people  to  infer 
that  no  other  fruits  will  thrive  or  are  planted  in  this  county;  but  a 
visit  to  the  county  or  a  glance  at  the  fruit  statistics  to  be  found  in  the 
present  volume,  will  soon  dispel  that  impression.  The  location  of  this 
county  is  in  the  center  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  (which  it 
crosses),  and  extends  into  the  high  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  has  an 
area  of  nearlv  13,000  square  miles,  and  an  elevation  of  from  200  feet- 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  Sierra.  Here 
every  imaginable  climate  can  be  found  which  is  suitable  for  nearly 
every  variety  of  fruit,  from  the  delicate  orange  and  lemon,  to  be  found 
in  the  thermal  belt  of  the  foothills,  to  the  vine  in  the  plains  and  the 
hardy  apple  in  the  mountains.  Such  in  brief  is  Fresno  County — an 
empire  in  itself 

The  culture  of  the  peach  is  now  receiving  more  attention  in  this 
county,  and  the  conditions  and  soil  suitable  for  its  development  are 
better  understood.  In  some  soils  the  trees  do  not  procper,  not  having 
the  necessary  conditions,  but  raisins  and  pears  have  proved  a  success. 
This  is  so  in  portions  of  Central  Colony,  and  also  in  portions  of  Wash- 
ington Colony;  whereas,  Selma,  Fowler,  Clifton,  Madera,  Fruitvale,  and 
east  of  Fresno,  the  soil  generally  is  well  adapted  to  peach  culture,  and 
the  trees  are  long-lived  and  abundant  bearers.  This  brancli  of  horti- 
culture is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  county,, 
for  the  fruit  can  be  shipped  green,  canned,  or  dried.  The  almost  total 
absence  of  fog  and  dryness  of  the  climate  are  the  necessary  conditions- 
for  making  a  good  quality  of  dried  fiiiit.  This  and  the  richness  of  the 
Boil  have  made  Fresno  raisins  famous. 

In  planting  peaches  for  drying  purposes,  varieties  should  be  selected 
that  mature  before  the  raisin  grapes  are  ready  for  picking.     This  will 
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make  a  longer  working  season,  and  will  insure  the  location  of  help  that 
have  become  experts  among  dried  fruits. 

As  a  rule  the  orchards  and  vineyards  are  very  well  cared  for,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  any  in  particular. 

What  has  contributed  to  make  Fresno  prosperous  is  the  great  number 

of  families  owning  10  and  20  acres  who  have  located  within  her  border. 

Pears  do  well,  and  have  been  largely  shipped  this  season  in  carload 

lots  to  the  Eastern  States.     The  fruit  is  high  colored  and  of  fine  quality. 

Figs  grow  and  bear  well,  and  several  growers  are  devoting  a  great  deal 

of  attention  to  the  preparation  of  this  fruit,  and  are  progressing, 

Prunes  do  remarkably  well,  but  have  not  been  planted  as  extensively 
ap  they  have  in  some  other  counties. 

Olives  do  well,  An  orchard  of  15  a<!ree,  the  property  of  the  Madera 
Vineyard  Company,  is  as  clean  and  productive  an  orchard  of  its  age  as 
can  be  found  in  the  State. 

P.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  is  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  olive. 
He  has  planted  75  acres,  and  considers  this  will  become  a  profitable 
industry. 

Fresno's  orange  groves  are  not  very  extensive  as  yet,  and  this  is  very 
strange,  with  the  evidence  of  success  that  has  been  before  them  for  years. 
In  a  few  places  along  the  foothills  can  be  found  trees  that  for  size,  clean- 
liness, and  quality  of  fruit  cannot  be  excelled,  for  their  age.  Trees  that 
are  twenty  years  old,  and  averaging  over  3,000  oranges  to  the  tree,  which 
sell  wholesale  for  1^  cents  each,  have  convinced  several  enterprising 
citizens,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  back  country, 
that  there  is  money  in  oranges.  So  several  young  orchards  have  been 
planted,  and  have  passed  through  the  winter  without  protection,  and 
the  past  winter  was  one  of  the  coldest  experienced  for  years.  The  young 
growth  and  foliage  is  vigorous  and  deep  green,  A  few  Eureka  lemon 
trees  were  planted  three  years  ago,  and  are  now  fine  trees,  full  of  bloom 
and  fruit  in  various  stages. 

A  nurseryman  experienced  in  orange  growing  visited  the  district  last 
winter,  and  recognizing  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  citrus  fruits,  and 
the  wonderful  growth  and  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  purchased 
land,  and  has  established  a  nui-sery  of  78,000  orange  trees.  These  are 
doing  well.  Several  small  orange  orchards  have  been  planted  on  the 
plains  near  Fresno  City.  I  would  not  advise  the  extensive  planting  if 
citrus  fruits  so  far  down,  but  if  any  one  desires  to  have  a  few  trees  he 
should  select  good-sized  seedling  trees — trees  that  have  been  raised  from 
select  California  seedling  oranges,  as  they  are  hardier  and  make  larger 
trees  than  budded  fruit.  Another  nursery  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
orange  trees  has  been  established  at  Sanger. 

Apples  are  grown  in  nearly  all  the  fruit  sections  of  the  valley,  but  for 
choice,  good  keeping  fruit  a  higher  elevation  is  required,  and  such  land 
can  be  found  in  abundance,  but  it  is  somewhat  inaccessible.  The  prin- 
cipal apple  sections  are  Fresno  Flat,  Gertrude,  Toll  House,  and  Pine 
Ridge.  Two  large  shipments  were  received  in  San  Francisco  last  spring 
from  Gertrude  that  brought  fancy  prices- 

The  irrigation  facilities  of  Fresno  County  are  considered  the  best  in 
the  State.  Having  two  large  rivers  (San  Joaquin  and  Kings)  that  head 
in  the  Sierra  amongst  perpetual  snow,  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant. 
The  grea,test  flow  is  from  May  to  July,  and  this  is  the  season  when 
water  is  required  for  the  principal  crops.     Less  water  is  required  now 
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than  formerly,  sub-irrigation  being  found  sufficient  in  portions  of  the 
county. 

In  Mariposa  County,  during  the  mining  excitement,  a  great  many 
.mall  orchards  were  planted,  which  brought  their  owners  the  fancy 
'rices-  that  were  realized  in  the  days  of  gold.  Until  the  past  two  sea- 
Lns  very  little  new  acreage  of  fruit  trees  has  been  added.  This  has 
not  been  caused  by  any  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil  «^.^mate,  but 
"It  be  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  a  home  market  and  the  difficulty  and 
Sstance  of  hauling  the  fruit  to  the  railroad.  These  are  the  great  obsta- 
des  that  have  confronted  the  settlers  and  others  who  would  select  Mari- 
posa County  wherein  to  engage  in  fruit  growing.  The  construction  of 
Tbranch  railroad  through  the  county  into  the  beautiful  Yosemite  Val- 
lev  which  is  located  in  the  eastern  portion  thereof,  would  give  an  easy 
outlet  for  Mariposa's  products,  besides  carrying  thousands  of  strangers 
to  visit  the  Yosemite,  who  are  now  debaiTed  from  doing  so  by  the  fear 
nf  a  long  stagp  ride.  Until  this  serious  drawback  (lack  of  transporta- 
tion) is  overcome,  Mariposa's  progress  in  fruit  culture  will  be  very  slow. 
The  county  is  hUly  and  mountainous,  with  small  fertile  vaUeys  m 
which  some  of  the  old  orchards  are  located,  the  old  mmmg  ditches 
serving  to  conduct  the  water  for  irrigation  purposes.       ,    .    ^, 

There  are  a  number  of  comfortable  homes  with  orchards  in  the  mount- 
ains where  a  very  superior  quality  of  fruit  is  produced.  Apples  and 
Dear's  in  the  orchard  of  T.  J.  Cowan,  near  Grant  Springs,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  quality.  The  trees  in  the  orchard  were  propped  to  prevent 
them  breaking  down.  _  ,,       i  i     i.„j 

P  P.  &  C.  L.  Mast  have  faith  in  their  section,  as  they  have  planted 
quit*  an  extensive  orchard;  the  leading  fruits  are:  1,500  prunes,  1,000 
ohves,  800  almonds,  750  oranges,  450  peaches,  33,000  raisin  gi-apes, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  fruits  planted  for  experimental  purposes.  A 
portion  of  this  'orchard  was  planted  in  1890,  and  the  balance  the  tol- 
lowiug  year,  and  already  some  of  the  trees  are  bearing. 

In  the  town  of  Mariposa  are  some  of  the  old-time  orchards,  which 
are  still  thrifty  and  productive.  The  soil  is  of  that  reddish  character 
pecuUar  to  gold-producing  sections,  and  with  irrigation  is  the  very  best 
of  fruit  soil.  A  few  old  and  very  large  fig  trees  and  grapevines  are 
growing  near  old  mining  claims,  of  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  history— their  planting  and  subsequent  care,  who  were  and 
what  has  become  of  those  California  pioneers  and  miner-horticulturiBts. 
They  probably  never  thought,  while  resting  in  the  grateful  shade  ol  the 
trees,  that  in  a  few  short  years  their  own  native  btates,  or  homes  m 
Europe,  would  be  supphed  with  fresh,  canned,  or  dried  fruits  from  far- 
away CaUfornia.  ,  ,,  -n-  .  /-<  . 
The  principal  fruit  growers  of  the  county  are:  J^  M.  Harris,  Grants 
Springs-  P.  P.  &  C.  L.  Mast,  Coulterville;  L.  E.  Grove,  T.  J.  Cowan, 
andW.L.  McPherson,  Grants  Springs;  J.  W.  Snyder,  John  Mathews, 
and  S.  J.  Harris,  Jersey  Dale;  A.  G.  Black,  H.  S.  Stockton,  and  Anton 
Camin,  Hornitos;  Daneri  &  Denegri,  Frank  Herbeck,  James  Lindsey, 
and  W.  H.  Dudley,  Coulterville;  G.  C.  WUls  and  H.  W.  Cornett,  Cathay, 
and  Thomas  Davey,  Darrah. 
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REPORT  OF  ED.  M.  BHRHORN,  SPECIAL  AGENT. 

To  the  Secretary: 

Sir:  According  to  your  instructione,  I  have  visited  the  eountiea  of 
Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Lake,  GJenn,  CoJusa,  Yolo,  and  Solano,  and  here- 
with submit  my  report  on  the  horticultural  condition  and  progress  of 
these  counties, 

Marin  County  is  principally  devoted  to  dairying,  this  industry  far 
overshadowing  all  others.  Land  here  is  held  in  large  bodies  and  ig 
leased  to  individual  dairyn:ien,  who  make  a  business  of  supplying  the 
San  Francisco  market  with  their  products. 

The  climate  is  moist,  and  the  grass  and  forage  are  green  the  whole 
year.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  important  orchards  in  Marin, 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Frank  C.  DeLong,  covering  300 
acres,  175  acres  of  which  are  in  apples.  This,  besides  being  the  largest 
■orchard  in  the  county,  is  also  the  oldest,  having  been  in  continuous 
bearing  since  the  fifties.  The  principal  variety  of  apples  in  this  oreh- 
-ard  are  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Spitzenberg,  Winesap,  Roxburv 
Russet,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Baldwin,  and  others.  Its  product  is 
largely  shipped  to  Australia.  All  the  apples  are  carefully  packed  for 
shipment,  each  apple  being  wrapped  in  paper  after  being  thoroughly 
examined.    The  inferior  fruit  is  manufactured  into  cider  and  vinegar. 

The  apple  is  the  leading'  fruit  of  Marin  County,  and  seems  to  flourish 
well,  but  other  fruits  are  also  grown,  among  them,  peaches,  plums,  and 
grapes,  all  of  which  do  well;  even  the  delicate  orange  grows  in  some  of 
the  more  sheltered  places. 

The  principal  fruit  regions  of  Marin  are  found  around  Novato  and 
Tomales,  but  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the  county  where  fruits 
would  do  well,  and  the  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  orchards 
generally  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  yield  of  fruit  for  the  present 
season  is  fair.  Peaches  will  return  neatly  a  full  crop,  apples  and  pears 
are  about  half  a  crop,  and  other  fruits  are  about  average.  The  prices 
of  the  different  fruits  were  as  follows:  apples,  from  90  cents  to  $1  25 
per  box;  peaches  and  pears,  from  $30  to  If 40  pet  ton;  plums,  $20  to  $30 
per  ton,  and  cherries,  from  5  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  soil  is  very  largely  a  clayey  loam  and  adobe,  and  ranges  in  value, 
according  to  locality,  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre. 

Sonoma  County  was  one  of  the  first  in  California  in  which  the  fruit 
industry  obtained  a  foothold.  Largely  devoted  to  vine  growing,  it  is 
to-day  the  first  wine  county  of  the  State.  While  the  vine  holds  first 
place  in  Sonoma's  fruit  interests,  other  classes  are  not  neglected,  and 
large  amounts  of  apples,  cherries,  apricots,  iigs,  peaches,  prunes,  olives, 
and  nuts  are  grown  and  exported  from  here;  even  citrus  fruits  thrive 
in  some  localities  and  have  yielded  fruit  for  the  past  ten  years.  Besides 
these,  very  large  quantities  of  small  fruits,  berries,  and  table  grapes  find 
their  way  to  market  from  Sonoma  County. 

The  oldest  orchards  in  this  county  are  those  planted  in  1812  by  the 
Russians  at  Fort  Ross.  There  are  still  some  of  the  apple  trees  living, 
and,  although  covered  with  moss,  have  good  apples  every  year.  This  is 
good  proof  that  the  apple  will  thrive  well  along  the  coast.  'When  these 
old  trees  were  planted  the  Russians  planted  some  apricots,  pears,  cher- 
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jies,  and  vines,  but  all  these  fruits  have  either  been  destroyed  or  have 
died  long  ago.  ... 

AiQong  other  old  orchards  some  at  Sonoma  are  worth  mentioning. 
Mr.  Griflith  planted  an  orchard  in  1839  or  1840,  which  consisted 
mostly  of  apples  and  pears;  the  trees  were  brought  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Ryan  also  planted  an  orchard  in  1850,  and  got  Mr.  Grifiith  to  send  for 
flome  trees  from  Oregon,  which  he  did.  This  last  orchard  is  still  in 
good  condition,  and  some  of  the  original  stock  is  still  producing  fruit 
every  year.  The  old  orchard  was  divided,  Mr.  J.  Watts  owning  one 
portion  and  Messrs.  Howe  &  Hall  the  other.  Some  of  the  finest  apples 
are  yet  produced  in  the  Watt  orchard,  and  an  apricot  tree  still 
yields  a  large  crop  every  year.  A  number  of  black  fig  trees  are  also  in 
the  original  orchard;  these  are  some  of  the  old  Mission  stock. 

The  sections  most  devoted  to  fruit  in  Sonoma  are  Petaluma,  Santa 
Rosa,  Sebastopol,  Green  Valley,  Cloverdale,  Sonoma,  and  Russian  River 
Valley.  Sonoma,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Healdsburg  are  the  princi- 
pal shipping  points. 

The  principal  fruits  are  apples,  peai-s,  cherries,  peaches,  prunes, 
<^uinces,  and  apricots. 

The  soils  vary  from  adobe  and  gravelly  loam  to  a  light  red  soil  in  the 
hills.  The  crops  are  generally  light;  the  average  will  run  about  two 
thirds  of  a  crop.  Prices  were  good  and  were  as  follows:  apples,  from  $1  to 
-$1  25  per  box;  pears,  1^  cents  f.  o.  b.;  cherries,  7  cents  f.  o.  b.;  peaches, 
and  apricots,  $30  per  ton;  prunes,  #40  per  ton,  and  plums  $20  per  ton. 
Most  of  the  fruit  is  marketed  green.  Mr.  Howe  has  20  acres  in  quinces, 
which  are  shipped  East  and  bring  a  good  price.  It  is  only  lately  that 
this  has  been  tried,  and  the  demand  for  this  fruit  is  increasing. 

At  Glen  Ellen  wine  growing  is  the  chief  industry,  but  the  orchards 
here,  while  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  look  well.  At  Los  Guillicos 
fruit  growing  has  taken  a  firm  foothold,  olives  being  the  favorite.  The 
trees  here  present  a  healthy  appearance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa  are  about  2,000  acres  in  orchard,  prin- 
cipally in  prunes,  pears,  peaches,  and  apples.  There  are  two  canneries 
in  operation  here,  which  give  emptoyment  to  about  800  people.  The 
output  of  one  of  the  canneries  last  year  was  about  50,000  cases  of  differ- 
ent fruits,  mostly  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and 
berries.  About  70  carloads  of  dried  fruit  were  shipped  by  this  company. 
The  other  company  put  up  about  65,000  cases  of  the  same  kinds  of 
fruits.  Both  factories  are  situated  on  the  railroad,  and  handle  fruits 
from  other  sections  of  the  State  as  well, 

A  great  drawback  to  some  parts  of  this  section  are  the  large  grants 
situated  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Sebastopol.  These  large  tracts  of  land 
always  prove  a  detriment  to  any  horticultural  locality,  as  they  restrain 
an  increape  of  the  settlement  of  those  who  would  become  fruit  growers, 
and  break  up  the  country  with  broad  stretches  of  land,  which  are  not 
profitable  to  cultivators  nor  ornaments  to  the  section. 

Crops  in  this  district  are  light,  and  on  an  average  about  one  third, 
A  full  crop  of  apples  is  anticipated.  Prices  are  good,  and  the  fortunate 
growers  who  have  a  crop  are  rushing  about  to  get  the  top  prices  of  the 
aiaiket. 

The  soil  here  is  a  sandy  loam  and  very  rich,  and  no  irrigation  is 
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1,000  acres  of  peaches,  800  of  apple,  and  800  of  prune.  There  are  also 
about  1,000  acres  of  mixed  fruits  and  vines.  Besides  these  there  are 
about  200  acres  of  berries  planted.  This  section  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  small  fruits,  and  they  are  in  great  demand,  being  of  the  best 
quality,  A  5-aere  lot  of  blackberries  yielded  18  tons  of  berries,  which 
sold  on  the  ground,  picked,  for  $62  50  per  ton,  returning  a  nice  little 
income  to  the  grower.  Among  the  small  fruits  blackberries  take  the 
lead,  but  raspberries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  gooseberries  grow  luxu- 
riantly. The  last  mentioned  attain  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  Besides 
the  fruits  mentioned,  a  few  olives,  oranges,  and  walnuts  have  been 
planted,  but  not  in  paying  quantities. 

No  irrigation  is  needed,  and  the  soil,  which  is  a  sandy,  gravelly  loam, 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  is  very  fertile.  In  several  of  the  wells  which  have 
been  dug,  a  strata  of  hard,  gray  sandstone  was  found  at  about  80  feet 
■  below  the  surface,  in  which  there  are  sea-shells.  Water  can  be  obtained 
at  20  feet  fronn  the  surface.  The  land  in  this  section  sells  for  from  $35  to 
$350  per  acre,  according  to, quality,  location,  and  improvements. 

A  cannery  was  built  last  year,  and  is  now  canning  the  different  fruits, 
employing  from  400  to  500  jjcople.  The  company  expects  to  put  up 
8,600  cases  of  fruit. 

Crops  are  light,  and  the  returns  will  be  about  a  half  a  crop  of  peaches 
and  about  a  third  of  apples  and  pears.  Prices  of  the  different  fruits 
are:  pears,  ISO  a  ton;  peaches,  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton;  cherries,  4  cents 
to  6  cents  per  pound;  prunes,  $40  a  ton;  blackberries,  8  cents  to  5 
cents;  raspberries,  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound;  apples  bring  from  40 
cents  to  $1  25  per  box,  according  to  grade. 

At  Healdsburg  and  vicinity  there  are  about  1,200  acres  in  peaches, 
about  1,000  acres  in  prunes,  and  about  800  acres  in  other  varieties,  such 
as  apples,  cherries,  apricots,  etc.  The  industry  has  taken  good  foothold, 
and  three  large  canneries,  the  Magnolia,  Van  Allen,  and  Russian  River 
canneries  are  established  here.  These  companies  employ  from  1.000  to 
1,200  people,  and  a  great  many  families  come  from  Mendocino  and  Lake 
Counties  to  open  camp  near  these  factories  to  get  employment  during 
the  Reason.  A  large  quantity  of  fruit  from  other  sections  of  the  county 
is  shipped  to  Healdsburg  to  be  canned. 

Cloverdale  is  the  principal  fruit  center  of  the  northern  part  of  Sonoma 
County.  Here  the  wine  interest  is  of  course  the  leading  one,  although 
the  fruit  business  is  rapidly  increasing,  about  700  acres  of  fruit,  mostly 
peaches,  cherries,  pears,  and  prunes,  having  been  planted.  Apricots  do 
not  grow  well  in  this  section.  Some  parties  have  planted  figs,  olives, 
and  oranges,  and  expect  good  results.  The  markets  at  present  are  San 
Francisco  and  Healdsburg,  and  the  fruit  is  handled  green  and  dried- 
Prices  for  the  different  kinds  this  season  were  as  follows:  apples,  from 
40  cents  to  $1  25  per  box;  cherries,forwhite  varietiesjfrom  7  to  9cents; 
for  black  varieties,  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound;  peaches,  from  1-J  to  1| 
cents,  and  pears  l|  cents  per  pound. 

The  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a  heavy  adobe. 
At  Petaluma  the  extent  of  orchards  is  about  1,200  acres.  These  are 
mostly  small  holdings;  some  are  only  used  for  home  purposes.  The  main 
fruits  are  apples,  apricots,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums.  The  shipments 
are  made  by  rail  East,  or  by  way  of  Petaluma  Creek  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  on  boats,  which  take  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the 
Sau  Francisco  market. 
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A  large  cannery  here  handles  most  of  the  fruit  of  this  section,  and 
also  some  of  Marin  County,  putting  up  four  grades.  The  finest  quality 
is  put  up  in  glass  jars,  and  the  fruit  is  well  packed,  so  that  the  jar 
always  has  a  good  appearance  and  does, not  look  half  filled,  which  is 
generally  the  case  in  this  line  of  canning.  A  very  unique  establish- 
ment is  the  Sonoma  Preserve  Company,  of  which  Messrs.  Sanborn  & 
Co.  are  proprietors.  This  company  preserves  mostly  jellies,  jams, 
pickles,  sauces,  catsups,  and  relishes.  It  will  in  time  become  quite  an 
industry,  and  largequantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  no  doubt  find 
their  way  to  market  in  the  above  forms.  One  month's  sales  amounted 
to  about  $7,000. 

The  oldest  orchard  in  this  section  is  on  St.  Antone  Creek,  and  is  about 
thirty-seven  years  old,  consisting  mostly  of  apples  and  pears.  Some  of 
these  pear  trees  bear  16  boxes  to  the  tree.  P.  Sweeney,  the  owner,  planted 
seeds  and  got  his  buds  from  some  of  the  old  Missions.  The  varieties 
were  mostly  Seckel  and  Pound  pears.  Most  of  the  trees  are  now  grafted 
into  Bartletta,  and  this  variety  grows  very  well  in  this  section. 

Napa  County,  like  Sonoma,  is  a  wine  county,  and  the  orchard  indus- 
try holds  a  second  place.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  this  latter 
industry  has  received  more  attention,  and  some  of  the  vineyards  have 
been  replaced  by  orchards.  Apparently  it  promises  to  excel  the  wine 
industry  in  the  near  future. 

Prune  culture  is  the  favorite  branch  of  the  fruit  industry  here,  and 
several  parties  are  already  handling  the  dried  product  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Among  the  main  fruits  grown  are  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  cherries, 
apples,  and  pears. 

The  variety  of  prune  most  commonly  used  is  the  Petit  d'Agen, 
although  of  late  the  Robe  de  Sargent  is  coming  into  favor.  The  Petit 
prune  succeeds  best  on  peach  or  almond  root  in  warm,  well-drained 
soils,  and  in  heavy,  moist  soils  the  Myrobalan  root  is  preferred.  All 
trees  are  headed  about  18  or  20  inches  from  the  ground.  The  peach  is 
the  second  fruit  on  the  list,  and  the  following  varieties  seem  to  be  the 
favorites:  Early  varieties — Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  and  Early  Craw- 
ford; late  varieties — Susquehanna,  Muir,  Salway,  Sellers,  and  McKevitt 
Clings.  Some  olives  and  walnuts  have  been  planted,  but  the  trees  have 
as  yet  not  come  into  full  bearing.  In  some  of  the  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
mountain  slopes  citrus  fruits  do  well  and  make  vigorous  growth.  The 
soil  is  always  moist  and  irrigation  is  not  needed.  Among  the  principal 
growers  are  T.  Parrott,  Beringer  Eros.,  and  George  H.  Beach,  of  St. 
Helena;  S.  Kellett,  P.  R.  Schmidt,  Dr.  Beverly  Cole,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Roberts,  of  Calistoga.  There  are  also  some  fine  trees  near  Napa  City. 
On  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee's  place,  and  the  Sackett  place,  are  some  old  trees 
which  bear  good  crops  every  year. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  are  Napa  Valley,  Berryessa  Valley,  Pope 
Valley,  and  Browns  Valley.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county  the  fruit 
centers  are  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga.  The  orchards  as  a  rule  look  well, 
and  the  owners  seem  to  take  pride  in  them.  In  general  there  seems  to 
be  no  complaint  of  insects  troubling  the  trees. 

Some  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  Napa  County  are  Thompson's  orchard, 
near  Suscol;  Drury  Melone's,  at  Oak  Knoll;  Lewelling's,  near  St.  Helena; 
H.  W.  Crabb'e,  Oakville;  H.  C.  Deitrich  and  John  Ste^kler's,  of  Ruth- 
erford, and  others.  '  —    _    — ^  I  — 
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The  varieties  planted  are  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums.  Most  of 
these  were  brought  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  also  some  propagated 
from  the  old  Missions. 

The  crop  outlook  for  the  present  season  is,  for  prunes  about  one  third 
peaches  two  thirds,  peare  a  good  crop,  and  cherries  two  thirds.  Early 
frosts  caused  the  grape  crop  to  sufl'er,  and  only  one  third  of  a  crop  ie 
anticipated.  Prices  are  good,  peaches  bringing  $35  to  $40,  prunes  ?40 
and  pears  $30  to  $35  per  ton,  and  cherries  from  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  soil  is  very  rich,  varying  from  the  light,  loose  soils  of  the  foot- 
hills to  the  gravelly  loams  and  adobes  of  the  valleys.  Land  sells  for 
from  $50  to  $600  per  acre,  according  to  location,  quality,  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  county  as  a  whole  is  in  very  fair  condition,  and  promises  in  a  few 
years  to  become  one  of  the  leading  fruit  sections  of  the  State. 

Lake  County  was  originally  the  northern  part  of  Napa  County,  but 
being  naturally  divided  from  it  by  mountains,  it  was  made  a  separate 
county  in  1861.  Lake  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  counties,  being  cut  off 
from  direct  communications,  having  no  railroads.  The  whole  county 
lies  between  two  main  branches  of  the  Coast  Range,  those  on  the  east 
being  known  as  the  Bear  Mountains,  and  those  on  the  west  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Mayacamas.  Spurs  connect  the  two  ranges.  Thus 
inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  this  county  has  the  most  natural 
boundaries  of  any  county  in  the  State.  "  The  Switzerland  of  America," 
as  the  county  is  justly  called,  has  a  great  many  small  valleys,  which  are 
each  surrounded  by  mountain  spurs.  In  these  valleys  are  famous 
lakes — Upper  Lake,  Lower  Lake,  and  Middle  Lake — which  give  the 
county  its  name. 

The  fruit  industry  here  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  will  no  doubt 
remain  so  until  better  transportation  facilities  are  obtained,  so  as  to 
ship  the  products  to  outside  markets.  At  present  the  fruits  grown  in 
this  county  are  used  for  home  consumption,  except  apples,  which  will 
be  spoken  of  later.  Nature  has  given  this  county  a  wonderful  supply 
of  water,  and  especially  has  caused  a  number  of  very  fine  mineral 
spring  to  flow.  These  springs  have  created  a  great  many  watering 
places,  where  invalids  and  those  seeking  rest  can  find  comfortable 
accommodations  at  the  well-kept  hotels.  Moat  of  the  fruits  are  used  at 
these  places  during  the  season.  Quicksilver  mining  has  increased  largely 
of  late,  and  no  doubt  the  miners  will  increase  the  demand  for  fruits. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  are  Big  Valley,  Bachelor  Valley,  and  Scott 
Valley.  The  main  fruit  centers  are  Lakeport,  Upper  Lake,  Lower  Lake, 
Middletown,  and  Kelseyville, 

Big  Valley  is  the  largest  tract  of  agricultural  land  in  the  county,  lying 
south  of  Lakeport,  and  has  large  fields  of  hay  and  grain,  and  in  the 
very  center  large  pasturage  for  stock.  In  this  section  there  are  some 
fine  orchards,  and  although  young  promise  a  great  future  for  the  county. 
Kelseyville  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Big  Valley,  and  is  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Clear  Lake.  The  prune  industry  has  been  tried 
there,  and  so  far  is  very  encouraging;  the  principal  fruit  regions  are  the 
i-olling  lands  and  higher  hills  on  the  southeast  side  of  this  section. 
Drying  fruit  has  been  tried,  but  the  climate  will  not  permit  growers  to 
rely  on  the  sun,  and  experiments  with  evaporators  have  been  carried 
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Besides  the  prune,  apples,  pears,  p 


ss,  apricots,  and  cherries  are 


grown  m  numbers. 

Bachelor  Valley,  running  due  west  from  Upper  Lake,  is  also  a  good 
prune  section.  This  valley  is  about  6  miles  long.  The  rolling  hillsides 
are  well  adapted  to  raisin  and  wine  grapes. 

Scott  Valley  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Lakeport,  and 
is  larger  than  the  preceding  valley.  The  same  can  here  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  various  fruits. 

Lower  Lake  is  the  trade  center  of  several  small  valleys,  all  of  which 
have  small  holdings  in  the  fruit  line.  Lower  Lake  Valley  lies  at  the 
extreme  south  end  of  Clear  Lake.  This  is  one  of  the  few  accessible 
points  for  railroads  to  enter  Lake  County.  Cache  Creek  runs  through 
deep  canons  into  Yolo  County,  and  through  these  cafions  the  road  will 
have  to  be  built. 

Middletown  and  vicinity  are  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
County,  and  include  the  Loconoma  and  Coyote  Valleys.  Middletown 
is  about  16  miles  from  Calistoga,  and  is  also  a  point  where  a  railroad 
could  reach  the  center  of  the  county,  A  few  experiments  here  in  fruit 
culture  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and  people  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  going  to  become  one  of  their  leading  industries.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  prunes,  and  berries  seem  to  thrive.  Olives  have  also 
been  planted,  and  promise  a  great  future.  The  Bradford  quicksilver 
mines  are  located  near  here,  and  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
people,  and  no  doubt  a  good  quantity  of  fruit  will  find  a  ready  market 
there. 

All  the  orchards  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  trees  and  vines  look 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  only  fruit  that  is  shipped  in  quantities  to 
outside  markets  is  the  apple.  Some  of  the  finest  apples  are  grown  in 
the  diflerent  sections  of  the  county,  and  have  good  keeping  qualities. 
The  principal  market  is  Coluaa,  and  last  year  about  1,000  tons  were 
hauled  over  the  mountains  to  their  destinations.  These  apples  brought 
from  $1  to  $1  25  per  box. 

The  valley  lands  are  well  adapted  to  small  fruits,  and  blackberries, 
strawberries,  and  raspberries  take  the  lead.  These  fruits  are  of  superior 
quality  and  grow  very  large  in  size,  but  are  only  grown  to  supply  home 
consumption. 

The  oldest  trees  in  the  county  are  about  thirty-five  years  old,  being 
apples  and  pears.  These  are  still  standing  and  furnish  the  owner  with  a 
winter  supply. 

The  soils  of  this  county  are  varied  in  quality.  The  bottom  lands  are 
rich,  sandy  loam,  and  splendid  vegetable  and  berry  lands.  In  the  hills 
the  soil  is  red  and  of  volcanic  origin. 

Glenn  County  is  the  youngest  county  in  the  State,  having  been  segre- 
gated from  the  upper  part  of  Colusa  County  in  1891.  The  leading 
industry  is  wheat  growing,  but  within  the  last  three  years  a  great  many 
orchards  have  been  planted. 

The  principal  sections  are  Fruto,  Elk  Creek,  Orland,  Princeton,  and 
Butte  City.  Fruto  is  the  terminus  of  the  Willows  and  Mendocino  Rail- 
road, and  it  has  quite  a  colony  of  fruit  growers,  who  have  built  for 
themselves  beautiful  homes. 

The  soils  vary  from  a  rich  clay  to  a  gravelly  loam,  and  prunes,  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  figs,  olives,  almonds,  berries,   wine   and  table  grapes 
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grow  luxuriantly,  when  well  cared  for.  Elk  Creek  ia  quite  a  fruit 
section,  but  as  yet  no  railroad  connects  it  with  the  main  line.  A  good 
road  ia  the  means  of  transportation  to  Fruto.  Here  the  apple  growg 
well,  and  is  the  promising  fruit,  although  prunes,  peaches,  and  pears 
have  also  been  planted. 

Orland,  and  the  region  tributary  thereto,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  wheat 
growing.  Of  late  fruit  culture  has  taken  good  foothold.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  section  is  the  lack  of  water,  and  this  ere  long  will  be 
supplied,  as  an  irrigation  district  has  been  organized,  and  will  soon 
furnish  an  abundant  supply.  Some  ojange  trees  have  been  planted,  and 
are  doing  well. 

Princeton  and  Butte  City  are  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county, 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  section  is  very 
productive.  The  shipping  facilities  are  good,  and  transportation  com- 
panies have  steamers  and  barges  on  the  river  to  haul  the  products. 

The  oldest  orchards  in  this  county  are  small  home  orchards  of  the 
farmers.  These  are  generally  small  holdings,  and  many  are  scattered 
through  the  valleys.     Some  of  these  were  planted  in  the  early  fifties. 

Colusa  County  is  chiefly  a  wheat  county.  Although  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  Sacramento  Valley,  it  has  as  yet  a  limited  acreage  of  fruits 
and  vines.  Large  tracts  of  land  well  adapted  to  this  industry  are  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  pay  no  attention  to  it.  A.  large  irrigating 
system  has  been  built,  that  will  supply  the  necessary  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  lands  are  very  fertile,  and  with  water  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal fruits  can  be  raised  successfully.  A  very  important  feature  of  the 
county  is  the  favorable  communication  it  has  with  the  rest  of  the  State. 
The  Colusa  and  Lake  Railroad  connects  with  the  Northern  Railway, 
and  the  Sacramento  River  is  navigable  far  up  into  the  county.  Freights 
are  comparatively  low,  which  helps  the  industry  materially.  With  more 
small  farms,  instead  of  leagues  of  land  in  one  body,  Colusa  would 
surely  prosper. 

Although  this  county  is  mostly  a  vast  level,  there  are  some  attractive 
views  in  the  hills  and  along  the  river.  The  banks  of  the  Sacramento 
are  lined  with  beautiful  trees,  and  these  are  very  often  covered  with  the 
beautiful  wild  vines  for  which  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  noted. 

The  principal  fruit  sections  are  Colusa  and  vicinity,  along  the  river, 
and  College  City  and  Arbuckle,  •  At  Colusa  and  vicinity  all  deciduous 
fruits  grow  luxuriantly,  and  quite  a  number  of  small  orange  groves 
have  been  planted  and  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  frosts.  The  soil 
here  is  a  rich  river  bottom,  varying  from  sandy  loam  to  heavy  gray 

BOU. 

Along  the  river  winter  irrigation  is  practiced  on  a  large  scale.  When 
the  river  rises  it  is,  of  course,  higher  than  the  land,  and  the  growers 
have  ditches  from  a  dyke  which  lead  through  the  orchards;  through 
a  large  gate  at  the  dyke  the  water  is  supplied.  This  year  some  growers 
have  dug  deep  wells  and  have  tried  summer  irrigation.  They  use  a 
four  or  five-inch  centrifugal  pump  to  lift  the  water,  which  is  then  carried 
off  in  small  furrows  along  the  trees. 

The  Colusa  Canning,  Drying,  and  Packing  Company  handle  most  of 
the  products  of  this  locality,  giving  employment  to  about  200  people. 
The  output  last  year  amounted  to  about  4,500  cases  of  different  fruits. 

College  City  is  three  miles  distant  from  Arbuckle,  which  is  on  the     , 
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Isorthern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  a  good  raisin  district,  and  the  industry 
j8  increasing.  At  Arbuckle  the  apricot  and  prune  seem  to  be  the 
favorite  fruits,  but  as  yet  very  little  is  planted,  and  most  of  the  land  is 
in  large  bodies  awaiting  subdivision,  which  will  no  doubt  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  section. 

The  oldest  orchard  at  this  place  was  planted  in  1855,  and  consisted 
of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and  pears.  Among  the  old  trees 
there  is  an  apricot  tree  which  measures  18  inches  in  diameter. 

There  are  about  2,000  acres  of  fruit  and  about  900  acres  of  raisins  in 
the  county.  The  soil  of  the  county  as  a  whole  varies  from  adobe  and 
grayish  soil  to  sandy  loam.  Land  can  be  bought  from  $25  to  $100  per 
acre,  and  is  good  fruit  land. 

Yolo  County  is  also  a  large  wheat  county,  and  this  industry  over- 
shadows all  others.  The  orchards  and  vineyards  are  more  numerous 
than  in  the  preceding  county,  and  continue  to  grow  every  year.  Of  the 
fruit  industry,  raisin  growing  takes  the  lead.  This  branch  started  at 
Winters,  in  1869,  with  240  acres,  and  the  county  has  now  about  7,000 
acres  planted. 

The  main  fruit  sections  are  the  Capay  Valley,  which  is  about  25  miles 
long,  and  which  has  a  fine  stream  of  water  (Cache  Creek)  running 
through  it  all  the  year;  Putah  Creek  Valley,  with  Winters  and  Davis- 
ville,  Woodland  and  vicinity,  Yolo,  Blacks  Station,  and  Dunnigan,  and 
along  the  Sacramento  River  from  Knights  Landing  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley. 

In  these  sections  the  apricot,  almond,  peach,  pear,  and  prune  can  be 
found  growing  and  yielding  abundant  crops;  also  olives,  figs,  and 
oranges  are  harvested  in  the  warmer  locations.  The  principal  market 
is  the  Eastern  States,  but  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits  find 
their  way  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  crops  this  year  were  some- 
what short;  grapes  yielded  about  half,  apricots  one  quarter,  and  other 
fruits  about  a  third  of  a  crop.  Although  the  crop  was  8hort,_the  growers 
are  not  complaining,  as  the  market  is  good  and  prices  are  high. 

The  average  prices  of  fruit  this  season  were  as  follows:  Apricots,  2 
cents;  almonds,  12  cents;  peaches,  1^  to  1|  cents;  pears,  2  to  3  cents; 
plums,  li  cents;  prunes,  $40  per  ton,  and  $17  50  per  ton  for  shipping 
grapes,  on  the  vines. 

Capay  Valley  is  a  recently  established  fruit  section,  and  is  one  where 
most  of  the  eai'Iy  fruits  are  raised.  Several  colonies  are  in  the  valley,  and 
the  principal  centers  are  Rumeey,  Esparto,  and  Tancred.  At  Madison 
some  fruits  are  also  cultivated.  This  section  has  good  shipping  facilities, 
and  a  prospective  road  to  Lake  County  is  in  progress.  Irrigation  can 
be  carried  on  easily,  as  Cache  Creek  flows  all  the  year  round.  Putah 
Creek  and  its  valley  is  another  fine  fruit  section,  with  Winters  as  the 
principal  center.  Here  the  fruit  industry  is  in  its  highest  development, 
and  from  this  section  the  earliest  fruits  are  shipped  to  outside  markets. 
This  district  is  noted  as  being  a  section  where  the  date  of  commerce  has 
matured. 

At  Woodland  quite  a  number  of  extensive  orchards  are  located,  and 
large  raisin  vineyards  help  toward  improving  the  surroundings,  being 
at  the  same  time  very  profitable  to  the  owners.  All  along  the  Northern 
Hailroad  there  are  small  places,  such  as  Yolo,  Blacks,  and  Dunnigan, 
where  the  fruit  industry  has  started;  also  along  the  Sacramento  River 
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from  Knights  Landing  to  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  are  large  areas 
of  fruit,  but  all  this  fruit  finds  its  way  to  the  Sacramento  canneries. 

The  oldest  orchards  were  planted  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  a 
few  healthy  trees  are  still  standing.  These  are  apples,  pears,  plums 
figs,  and  peaches.  Some  apple  cions  were  introduced  from  Canada  and 
grafted  into  seedling  trees. 

There  are  no  canneries  here,  but  some  private  individuals  do  a  little 
drying. 

Solano  County  is  one  of  the  principal  fruit  sections  of  the  State.  It 
is  noted  for  its  early  fruits,  which  are  the  first  seen  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, and  have  made  a  fame  for  the  county.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of 
fresh  fruit  are  shipped  from  different  points  every  season,  consisting  of 
cherries,  early  peaches,  and  apricots,  pears,  plums,  and  grapes.  All 
these  fruits  are  packed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  method  of  packing. 

In  1891,  814  cars  of  green  fruit  and  310  cars  of  dried  fruit  left  Vaca- 
ville  for  the  East;  250  ears  of  green  firuit  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

The  principal  sections  where  fruit  is  extensively  grown  are  Vaca 
Valley  (with  Lagune  and  Pleasant  Valleys  adjoining)  and  Suisun  Val- 
ley. Between  Suisun  and  Davisville,  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  are 
some  scattering  sections  at  Elmira  and  Dixon. 

The  principal  shipping  points-  for  Vaca  Valley  are  Winters  for  the 
upper  part,  and  Vacaville  for  the  lower  part  of  the  valley. 

The  oldest  orchards  in  this  county  are  in  Vaca  Valley,  and  were 
planted  by  John  R.  Wolfskill.  He  came  to  the  county  in  1842,  and 
settled  on  his  grant  of  4  leagues,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  de 
Los  Putos.  He  planted  apricots,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  figs,  peaches, 
olives,  and  sundry  other  fruits. 

The  principal  fruits  raised  for  profit  are  apricots,  almonds,  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  table  grapes.  All  deciduous  fruits,  and  even 
oranges,  grow  side  by  side,  but  as  this  section  is  famed  for  its  early 
fruits,  they  are  most  extensively  grown. 

Crops  this  year  were  somewhat  light;  apricots  about  one  quarter, 
other  fruits  about  one  third,  and  about  half  a  crop  of  grapes.  Owing 
to  good  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  fruit,  the  growers  do  not  feel 
the  shortage. 

The  prices  for  the  different  varieties  were  as  follows:  In  the  orchard 
— pears,  $60  per  ton;  peaches,  from  $30  to  $50  per  ton;  cherries,  6  to  8 
cents  per  pound;  apricots,  1|  cents  per  pound.  For  Eastern  ship- 
ments, at  packing  houses — pears,  66  cents  to  $1  for  40-pound  box; 
peaches,  from  50  to  (>0  cents  for  25-pound  box;  cherries,  78  to  90  cents 
for  lO-pound  box.  A  few  quotations  on  dried  fruit  were:  prunes,  10 
cents;  plums,  9  cents;  apricots,  10  to  12^  cents;  peaches,  12^  cents  per 
pound. 

The  soil  of  the  county  varies  very  much.  In  the  main  Sacramento 
Valley  the  soil  is  black,  very  rich,  possessing  some  slight  indications  of 
adobe.  In  Vaca  Valley  and  elsewhere  the  soil  is  mostly  a  sandy  loam. 
On  the  hills  and  mountain  slopes  there  is  considerable  gravel  and 
decomposed  rock;  in  some  places  the  soil  is  very  shallow,  bedrock  being 
found  close  to  the  surface.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  and  along 
the  river  are  large  areas  of  swamp  lands,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  reclaimed.     These  lands  are  mostly  used  for  stock  pasture  and 
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dairy  purposes,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  are  especially  adapted  to 

*  ^hrpfice  of  land  varies  with  location  and  quality,  but  the  average 
price  for  unimproved  land  is  about  $50,  and  for  improved  about  $250 
per  acre.  

REPORT  OF  PROF.  C.  H.  ALLEN,  SPECIAL  AGENT, 

fo  the  Secretary: 

Sir'  The  counties  assigned  me  were  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Mon- 
terey, Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  and  San  Mateo.  _ 

I  have  visited  all  of  them,  and  made  as  full  an  examination  of  the 
horticultural  interests  of  these  counties  as  the  limited  time  at  my  dis- 
posal would  allow.  ,..„,,,  11 

In  all  places  visited,  the  representative  of  the  Board  has  been  well 
received  and  an  eager  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  work  being 
done  and,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  I  have  found  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  work  already  accomplished.  Aid  has  been  cheerfully  given  me  in 
every  direction,  and  the  desire  expressed  that  the  work  now  undertaken 
may  be  brought  to  successful  completion.  .  e    -^ 

The  effort  to  ascertain  the  acreage  of  the  different  varieties  ot  fruit 
will  have  one  notably  good  result:  it  will,  in  a  measure,  compel  growers 
to  keep  far  more  accurate  records  for  their  own  guidance.  I  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  find  so  large  a  number  of  intelligent  growers  who 
have  only  in  a  rough  way  a  knowledge  of  their  acreage  or  output,  it 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  everywhere  the  interest  in  horticulture  la 
erowing.  Large  areas  formerly  planted  to  hay  and  grain  are  being  cut 
up  into  smaller  places,  and  planted  to  fruit.  The  fact  is  being  more 
and  more  recognized  that  intelligent  industry  is  better  rewarded  m 
horticulture  than  in  grain  raising,  or,  if  the  land  is  adapted  to  it,  than 
in  stock  raising.  , 

The  price  of  land  is  advancing,  as  its  real  value  becomes  better  under- 
stood, and  the  change  indicated  above  becomes,  in  a  measure,  imperative. 
On  land  valued  at  $76  to  WOO  per  acre,  one  can  hardly  realize  interest 
and  Uxes  from  a  hay  or  a  grain  crop,  while  fruit,  planted  with  any 
judgment  and  reasonably  well  cared  for,  gives  invariably  good  returns. 
The  fact  that  more  and  better  care  must  be  given  to  an  orchard  than  to 
a  grain  field,  tends  to  make  smaller  holdings,  and  consequently  a  more 
rapid  development  of  the  country. 

To  many  who  have  engaged  in  fruit  culture,  the  business  was  entirely 
new,  and  they  have  had  to  learn,  step  by  step,  as  their  orchards  have 
developed.  To  such  men  the  practical  information  distributed  by  TOur 
Board  is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  give  the  publications  of  the  Board  a  much  wider 
circulation.  That  these  will  be  carefully  read  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence for  all  growers  are  on  the  alert  for  useful  information. 

The  counties  which  I  have  visited  lie  near  the  great  commercial 
center  San  Francisco,  and  comprise  the  greatest  areas  of  fruit  growing 
for  the  market.  Here,  also,  are  the  largest  and  oldest  orchards,  save,  per- 
haps, a  few  small  orchards  planted  in  the  early  mining  times,  for  home 
markets  Yet  even  here  but  few  orchards  hdve  reached  anywhere  near 
their  maximum  of  production.    If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  be  taken  into 
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consideration  that  every  year  new  orchards  are  being  planted,  to  come 
into  bearing  in  the  near  future,  one  can  but  be  amazed  when  he  tries . 
to  estimate  the  production  five  or  six  years  hence. 

I  have  found  few  oreharde  going  to  decay.  Some,  indeed,  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  or  judgment  in  planting,  are  unproductive;  and  some,  for 
the  same  causes,  are  yielding  nothing,  as  they  are  being  "  worked  over," 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  area  going  back  to  the  old  regime.  In  those 
localities  where  a  few  years  ago  many  were  discouraged  and  ready  to 
give  up  the  contest,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  predatory  insects  or 
other  drawbacks,  new  life  and  vigor  are  apparent,  and  all  look  hope- 
fully to  the  future.  It  is  not  an  idle  compliment  to  say  that  much  of 
this  change  has  been  brought  about  through  publications  and  agencies 
sent  from  your  office. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  the  fruit  pests  are  being  successfully 
coped  with,  and  there  is  a  well-grounded  hope  that  many  of  them  may 
be  entirely  exterminated.  To  this  most  desirable  end  several  causes 
have  contributed.  Greater  care  is  now  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  trees 
for  planting.  A  nurseryman  who  should  now  send  out  infested  trees,  as 
was  so  widely  done  some  years  ago,  would  soon  be  shunned  by  all 
would-be  purchasers.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  trees  now  grown  in 
the  nurseries  of  this  State  are,  in  the  main,  clean.  The  quarantining  of 
trees  from  outside,  although  it  has  begotten  some  ill  feeling,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  a  real  hardship,  has  undoubtedly  been  for  the  public 
good,  and  for  this  individuals  must  often  suffer. 

Growers  themselves  are  becoming  more  expert,  their  eyes  being  trained 
to  recognize  easily  the  more  common  pests,  and  the  battle,  when  waged 
in  their  incipiency,  is  easily  won.  Cheap,  easily  prepared  and  easily 
applied,  and  in  most  cases  effective  remedies,  are  now  so  common  that 
there  ia  no  excuse  for  maintaining  an  infested  orchard.  The  woolly 
aphis  has  not  yet  succumbed,  and  the  codlin  moth  we  shall  have  "ever 
with  UB."  But  the  former  is  so  long  resisted  by  well-grown  and  well- 
cultivated  trees  that  its  injurious  effects  are  not  very  great;  some  orch- 
ards in  the  Pajaro  Valley  that  have  been  infested  for  more  than  twenty 
years  are  yet  bearing  good  crops  of  excellent  apples.  The  codlin  moth 
can  be  efl^ectually  held  in  check,  and  a  clean  yield  secured,  by  the  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  remedies.  If  it  shall  be  fully  proved,  as  is  now 
probable,  that  for  the  woolly  aphis  there  is  a  resistant  stock,  it  will  soon 
be  used  to  replace  the  present  apple  orchards,  and  all  apple  and  pear 
growers  await  with  great  anxiety  the  possible  parasite  that  shall  rid  us 
of  the  codlin  moth.  The  introduction  of  the  Vedalia  cardinalis,  that 
has  so  effectually  rid  the  citrus  trees  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  leads 
growers  to  hope  for  important  beneficial  results  from  parasites  recently 
imported  and  yet  to  be  found. 

One  thing  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  Orchardists  who 
have  entered  the  business  during  the  past  few  years  have  very  decided 
advantages  over  the  pioneers.  They  have,  and  make  full  use  of,  the 
facts  that  have  been  deduced  and  established  by  the  experience  of  their 
predecessors.  Some  of  these  facts  have  been  established  at  a  fearful 
cost,  but  in  a  new  industry  this  is  usually  the  case. 

Among  the  noticeable  improvements  the  following  are  most  observa- 
ble: More  care  is  exercised  in  determining  the  varieties  to  plant.  Soil, 
exposure,  and  ease  of  handling  the  crop  are  all  taken  into  consideration, 
A  small  expenditure  in  determining  tiiese  things  often  saves  the  great 
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loss  of  time  in  making  the  tests,  and  of  money  in  replanting  or  working 

"'l^e  stock  upon  which  nursery  trees  is  worked  is  found  to  be  of  great 
importance.  Once  a  tree  was  a  tree,  without  reference  to  its  origin  or 
nursery  growth.  Now  buyers  fight  shy  of  trees  on  inferior  stock,  or 
trees  that  have  been  forced  in  the  nursery  by  unnecessary  irrigation. 

Clean  trees  are  insisted  upon,  and  the  expense  of  fighting  pestg  is 
thus  greatly  reduced.  This  was  the  consideration  that  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  so  many  imported  trees.  If  this  same  care  could  be  exercised  in 
reference  to  small  importations,  by  mail  and  otherwise,  of  trees  and 
cions  from  the  East  and  other  countries,  there  would  be  a  decided  gam 
to  California. 

In  planting  deciduous  trees,  yearling  trees  or  dormant  buds  are  being 
selected,  instead  of  trees  two  or  more  years  old.  The  time  was  when 
yearling  trees  found  no  market.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that  the  younger  trees  make  not  only  the  best  orchards,  but  come  into 
bearing  quite  as  early.  ,  .     ^. 

The  advantages  of  thorough  and  continuous  cultivation  are  coming 
to  be  better  and  -better  understood.  In  many  cases  the  substitution  of 
the  cultivator  for  the  plow  has  proved  both  a  saving  of  expense  and  a 
means  of  securing  better  final  results.  _   _ 

In  the  matter  of  pruning,  while  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  still 
exists,  there  has  been  great  improvement.  The  relations  between  prun- 
ing for  form  and  pruning  for  an  immediate  crop  are  better  understood. 

Add  to  all  this  the  lessons  that  have  been  so  expensively  learned 
about  handling  the  crop,  and  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  orchardist 
who  begins  now  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  man  who  began 
ten,  or  even  five  years  ago.  It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  assume 
that  there  is  not,  even  now,  much  to  learn.  The  man  who  would  suc- 
ceed must  ever  be  a  constant  learner  from  his  own  experience  and  from 
the  experience  of  others. 

Alameda  County  has  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  orchards 
in  the  State.  The  almost  fabtflous  yields  of  apricots  and  cherries  in  this 
county,  with  the  amounts  realized  per  acre  for  the  fruit,  gave  the  first 
vigorous  impulse  to  fruit  growing  in  California. 

The  Haywards  district,  comprising  the  plane  from  San  Leandro  to 
Sunol  Caflon,  lying  so  closely  contiguous  to  San  Francisco,  was  naturally 
the  favorite  region  in  which  to  grow  fruit  for  the  home  market.  All  the 
land  far  enough  from  the  coast  to  be  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  raw 
coast  winds,  was  found  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  The  fact  that 
abundant  water  was  found,  comparatively  near  the  surface,  made  irriga- 
tion easy  for  small  fruits.  These  were  and  are  grown  in  large  quantities 
and  find  a  ready  market.  Large  areas  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  other 
small  fruits  are  producing,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  grown  between  the 
trees  in  the  bearing  orchards. 

The  most  notable  orchard  is  that  of  the  Meek  estate,  consisting  oi 
nearly  1,000  acres.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  this  are  cherries, 
more  than  200  acres  are  apricots,  220  are  almonds,  70  are  pears,  and 
more  than  200  acres  are  prunes.  In  these  orchards  there  are  140  acres 
of  currants  and  10  acres  of  blackberries.  The  output  from  this  orchard 
has  far  outgrown  the  home  market,  and  large  shipments  are  now  being 
made  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
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Through  all  this  region  the  fruit  goes  either  fresh  or  in  cans,  aa  the 
climate  is  not  adapted  to  drying  in  the  aun,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  too 
great  for  profitable  artificial  drying.  Many  of  the  large  canneries  of  the 
State  depend  upon  the  Alameda  orchards  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  supply,  and  not  a  few  of  the  inland  packing  houses  transport  from 
this  locality  fruit  to  dry. 

It  was  years  after  fruit  growing  had  become  a  leading  mdustry  in  this 
locality  before  it  was  determined  that  the  more  easterly  parts  of  the 
county  were  adapted  to  fruit.  At  Mission  San  Jos^  there  were  some 
orchards,  the  otfspring  of  the  old  Mission,  and  a  large  almond  orchard 
had  long  been  in  profitable  bearing  there,  but  it  was  doubted  whether 
in  the  drier  part — the  Livermore  Valley — fruit  could  be  grown  without 
irrigation.  Grapes  were  planted,  and  succeeded  beyond  expectation, 
and  gradually  tree  planting  has  made  its  way  until  at  Niles,  at  Center- 
ville,  and  beyond  the  Sunol  Cafion,  in  Sunol,  Pleasanton,  and  Livermore, 
there  are  excellent  orchards.  Most  of  them  are  yet  young,  but  they  bid 
fair  to  compete  favorably  with  the  fruit  belt  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Moat  of  the  orchards  are  in  the  low  lands.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  foothill  land  is  equally  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  that  culture  can 
take  the  place  of  irrigation.  The  fruit  area  here  is  surely  destined,  in 
the  near  future,  to  be  greatly  increased. 

At  Niles  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  uot  the  largest,  nursery  in  the  State. 
The  California  Nursery  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  about 
600  acres  in  nursery  stock,  consisting  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  Their  sales  in  1891  were  about  750,000  fruit 
trees  and  200,000  ornamental  trees  and  ahrubs. 

The  orchards  in  this  county  seem  to  be  well  kept,  fruit  peets  being 
absent  or  well  in  hand,  and  there  is  on  every  hand  evidence  of  pros- 
perity. 

Contra  Costa  County,  until  within  a  few  years,  has  had  little  claim  to 
be  considered  a  fruit-growing  county.  The  orchard  and  vineyard  of 
the  late  Dr.  Strenzel,  near  Martinez,  in  a  little  nOok  which  he  named 
"Alhambra,"  have  been  long  known  for'the  variety  and  excellence  of 
the  fruit  produced.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  writer  saw  oranges,  figs,  and 
olives  thriving  there,  and  the  grape  product  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  of 
excellent  quality  and  immense  in  quantity.  A  few  scattering  orchards 
were  planted  in  other  localities,  but  the  real  advance  in  horticulture  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

Upon  the  west  the  county  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  this  region  is  fully  exposed  to  the  winds  coming  in  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  lying  just  opposite.  Along  this  exposed  portion  of 
the  county  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  fruit  growing,  but  from 
Martinez,  which  is  in  a  measure  protected,  south,  up  Walnut  Creek, 
there  is  excellent  orchard  land,  but  little  of  whicli  has  yet  been  planted. 
The  semi-coast  exposure  gives  conditions  favorable  to  apples  and  pears, 
and  farther  inland  almonds  do  exceptionally  well,  while  apricots,  prunes, 
and,  upon  some  exposures,  peaches  and  nectarines  give  good  returns. 

From  its  peculiar  situation,  and  its  excellent  soil,  Contra  Costa  County 
can  produce  as  great  a  variety  of  fruit  as  any  county  in  the  State;  indeed, 
there  are  few  counties  that  can  equal  it.  Most  of  the  orchards  are  yet 
small,  but  those  of  Mr.  Hemme,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  some  others,  will  take 
the  front  rank  when  compared  with  orchards  in  any  locality. 
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Hut  growing  here  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  many  acres  of 
almonds,  walnuts,  and  pecans  having  been  planted.  All  seem  to  promise 
^ell.    The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  olives,  there  being  several  large 

The  moat  of  the  fruit  from  this  county  is  marketed  fresh,  the  condi- 
tions, except  in  the  interior  or  eastern  part,  not  being  favorable  to  dry- 
ing. '  Large  shipments  are  made  to  the  Eastern  and  northern  markets, 
and  BO  excellent  is  the  product  that  a  good  market  is  always  readily 
found. 

Monterey  is  emphatically  a  coast  county.  Fully  open  at  the  north, 
through  the  formation  of  Monterey  Bay,  to  the  coast  and  trade  winds, 
it  has,  even  far  down  the  Salinas  Valley,  a  coast  climate.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  entire  area  of  this  county  is  made  up  of  the  different  spurs 
of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  foothill  lands  adjoining. 

The  wide,  level  stretch  of  land  on  the  northwest,  including  the  Pajaro 
and  Upper  Salinas  Valleys,  has  a  deep,  black,  and  very  moist  soil,  and 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  apple  growing.  Here 
are  found  the  largest  and  oldest  orchards  in  the  county,  mostly  apples, 
and  the  output  is  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  in  amount  is  something 
surprising.  The  first  orchards  here  were  planted  as  early  as  1856-7, 
when  John  Clifton  and  George  N.  Graves  planted  apple  trees,  many  of 
which  are  now  in  bearing.  In  1858  W.  S.  Johnson  planted  an  orchard 
of  assorted  varieties;  many  of  the  apples,  pears,  and  apricot  trees  are 
yet  yielding  good  crops. 

The  principal  fruit  districts  are  around  Pajaro,  San  Miguel,  Carmelo, 
and  Salinas.  There  are,  however,  small  orchards  far  down  the  valley 
of  the  Salinas  River,  at  Gonzales,  Soledad,  Kings  City,  San  Lucas,  and 
perhaps  farther  south. 

In  the  interior  valley,  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  produce  large 
crops  of  excellent  fruit,  and  in  the  valley  land  and  the  adjoining  foot- 
hills, fruit  growing  must  take  the  place  of  stock  raising.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Salinas  Valley  fruit  can  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  prune 
should  be  grown  with  great  profit. 

With  the  exception  of  the  woolly  aphis  upon  the  apple,  this  county 
ia  nearly  free  from  pests,  and  can  easily  be  kept  so  if  growers  will  be 
watchful.  I  found  here  much  interest  in  the  work  being  done  by  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  the  horticult- 
urist here  will  avoid  many  of  the  costly  mistakes  that  his  brother  in 
the  older  fruit-growing  disti'icts  has  committed. 

San  Benito  County,  from  its  formation  and  location,  must  remain 
chiefly  a  grazing  county.  While  the  great  central  valley  with  its  off- 
shoots is,  at  least  in  the  northern  part,  adapted  to  fruit,  the  great  hill 
or  mountain  areas  will  not  for  years,  if  ever,  be  a  fruit  region. 

Around  HoUister  and  San  Juan  there  are  some  excellent  orchards, 
and  the  interest  being  manifested  promises  an  early  and  large  increase 
iu  the  area.  The  valley  is  well  protected  from  coast  winds,  and  the 
climate  seems  to  be  almost  perfectly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  apricot 
ill  greater  perfection.  The  few  orchards  first  planted  were  all  apples, 
and  on  the  moist  ground,  or  where  the  trees  can  have  irrigation,  they 
make  a  good  crop.     Almonds,  olives,  and  figs  ought  also  to  thrive  here. 
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Most  of  the  plantings  are  new  and  the  growers  new  to  the  business 
and  yet  the  results  already  attained  give  good  promise  for  the  future. 

The  old  Mission  orchard  at  San  Juan  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
Something  more  than  50  old  pear  trees  are  standing,  towering  aloft  from 
30  to  40  feet,  sometimes  12  or  15  feet  to  the  lower  limbs.  The  father  in 
charge  expressed  the  condition  well,  when  he  said:  "They  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  grow  fruit  then,  ae  they  do  now."  The  trees  are  scattered 
around  miscellaneously,  with  little  reference  to  rows  or  distance,  but 
most  of  them  well  laden  with  fruit. 

Years  ago  wagon  loads  of  pears  were  hauled  from  here  to  Alviso  and 
shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  trees  are  mostly  seedlings, 
but  some  of  the  fruit  seemed  of  good  quality.  Grafted  trees'  must  have 
been  introduced,  or  made  here,  very  early,  as  near  the  Mission  orchard 
I  saw  Duchess  pear  trees  40  feet  high,  A  half  dozen  old  olive  trees  are 
standing,  but  have  received  little  care,  and  are  not  now  fruitful. 

The  acreage  in  this  county  is  small,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
the  need  of  canneries  or  Ifirge  drying  grounds.  The  conditions  are  so 
favorable  to  drying  that  these  will  surely  come,  and  prove  successful. 

Large  grain  tracts  in  the  valley  are  being  cut  up  to  sell  for  orchards. 
These  should  be  in  immediate  demand,  as  boom  prices  have  not  reached 
this  county. 

San  Mateo  County,  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  has  a  distinctively  coast  climate.  There  are  comparatively 
few  orchards  in  this  county,  but  in  some  favored  localities  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  fruits  do  exceptionally  well.  Even  the  apricot, 
generally  so  easily  injured  by  coast  winds,  perfects  well  in  and  around 
San  Mateo. 

On  the  coast  side  there  are  good  apple  orchards,  all  the  conditions 
being  favorable,  where  somewhat  cut  off  from  the  stronger  winds. 

But  little  fruit  is  grown  in  the  county  for  the  outside  market,  and  not 
many  new  orchards  are  being  planted.  There  are  good  localities  for 
prunes,  where  they  should  produce  well,  but  few  have,  however,  been 
planted.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  some  localities  to 
table  grapes,  some  quite  large  vineyards  having  been  planted,  particu- 
larly around  Woodside. 

The  orchard,  nursery,  and  flower  farm  of  Timothy  Hopkins,  at  San 
Mateo,  is  the  most  celebrated,  both  for  the  excellent  fruit  produced  and 
for  the  large  area,  about  50  acres,  in  flowers. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  places  where  cut  flowers  are  largely 
grown  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 

There  are  fine  localities  here  adapted  to  small  fruits,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that,  accessible  as  it  is  to  the  market,  more  are  not  grown.  When 
the  great  lumber  supply  shall  have  become  exhausted,  fruit  growing 
will  attract  more  attention. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  nature  to  become 
what  it  claims  to  be,  the  banner  deciduous  fruit  area  of  California, 
The  great  Santa  Clara  Valley,  lying  between  the  Santa  Cruz  range  on 
the  west  and  the  Mt.  Hamilton  range  on  the  east,  with  its  immense 
acreage,  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  adapted  to  fruit.  The  low,  wet  lands  in 
the  extreme  north,  around  Alviso  and  Milpitae,  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  valley  where  the  orchaidist   may  not   plant  with  the  certainty 
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of  1-eceiving  good  results,  and  even  here  small  fruits  are  grown  with 
great  profit.  . 

Far  enough  from  the  coast  to  be  protected  from  the  raw  ocean  winds, 
and  yet  open  toward  the  north  t«  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  exer- 
cises its  equalizing  influence  upon  both  its  winter  and  summer  climate, 
it  has  a  wide  range  of  horticultural  possibilities.  No  county  can  show 
a  wider  range  of  products  of  equal  excellence;  and  rapidly  as  other 
parts  of  the  State  are  being  developed,  it  will  be  long  before  the  palm  of 
superiority  will  pass  from  Santa  Clara  County,  even  it"  it  shall  ever  do  so. 

So  great  is  the  fruit  area  of  the  county  that  two  full  weeks  devoted  to 
the  work,  of  inspection  were  altogether  too  short  to  make  anything  like  a 
thorough  examination.  With  San  Jos^  as  its  center,  and  in  a  radius  of 
6  miles,  a  circle  described  would  inclose  almost  a  solid  fruit  area,  a 
small  section  on  the  north  excluded.  This  circle  contains  more  than 
70  OOO  acres.  Add  to  this  the  Mayfield  and  Mountain  View  districts  on 
the  northwest,  and  the  Los  Gatos  and  Saratoga  districts  on  the  west, 
the  Coyote,  Madrone,  and  Gilroy  districts  on  the  south,  all  of  which 
are  or  are  becoming  fruit  centers,  and  a  slight  conception  can  be 
formed  of  the  fruit  acreage  of  the  county.  One  no  longer  wonders  that 
the  output  in  1891  was  more  than  2,000,000  pounds  of  canned  goods 
and  24,000,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  more  than  22,000,000  being 
prunes.  The  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  reached  an  enormous  amount. 
This,  it  must  be  understood,  covers  only  shipments  in  carload  lots; 
shipments  of  less  quantities  being  kept  by  the  railroad  companies  as 
merchandise.  It  is  instructive  to  know  that  from  one  small  station, 
Wrights,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  more  than  500  tons  were 
shipped  during  the  year  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

At  the  time  I  visited  the  orchards,  cherries  had  been  marketed,  and 
apricots  and  peaches  were  on.  The  driers  and  canneries  were  busy 
handling  the  crop,  which,  though  far  lees  than  the  average,  was  large 
enough  to  demand  their  full  capacity. 

I  found  no  abatement  in  horticultural  interest.  The  very  small  prices 
that  ruled  last  year,  while  somewhat  discouraging,  did  very  little  towards 
cheeking  the  planting  of  new  orchards.  Those  already  planted  are  well 
cared  for,  and  the  various  horticultural  or  fruit  associations  do  much  in 
the  way  of  disseminating  practical  knowledge. 

As  Santa  Clara  County  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  fruit  ship- 
ments, so  is  she  taking  the  lead  in  forming  cooperative  organizations  for 
handling  the  fruit  when  ready  for  market.  So  far  these  organizations 
have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  with  the  wisdom  derived  from 
experience,  more  good  will  result  in  coming  years. 

Canneries  and  fruit-drying  establishments  abound,  especially  the 
latter.  It  takes  a  very  large  plant  to  handle  the  fruit  from  even  a 
square  mile  of  orchard.  Large  numbers  of  growers  dry  their  own  fruit, 
and  all  are  becoming  skilled  in  turning  out  good  fruit. 

Around  Santa  Clara,  Lawrence,  and  Mountain  View  are  the  large 
seed  farms,  a  feature  of  the  county.  About  2,000  acres  here  are  devoted 
to  raising  garden  seeds,  and  although  this  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly 
horticultural,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  yet  the  industry  is 
worthv  of  note. 

The  most  notable  orchards  I  visited  were  those  of  Mr-  A,  Block,  at 
Santa  Clara,  and  of  Mr.  Miller,  at  Gilroy.  Mr.  Block's  pear  orchard  is 
largely  of  dwarf  pear  trees,  planted  6  to  8  feet  apart,  and  it  was  a 
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singular  sight,  tliese  small  trees,  laden,  in  many  casea,  with  moat  excel- 
lent fruit.  Planted  in  this  way,  good  crops  can  be  secured  only  by  fer- 
tilization and  irrigation,  the  secret  of  both  of  which  Mr.  Block  seems 
to  have  mastered, 

Mr.  Miller's  orchard  is  one  of  the  most  promising  I  have  ever  seen. 
Intelligence  and  skill  have  been  used  in  selecting  varieties,  in  planting 
and  in  caring  for  the  trees;  and  these  will  both  reappear  in  the  future 
product.  Indeed,  they  even  now  abundantly  show  themselves  in  trees 
well  laden  with  choice  fruit. 

Outside  of  the  Mission  orchards,  the  first  fi:uit  trees  planted  in  the 
county  were  brought  here  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ganz,  the  trees  having 
been  brought  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1852-3.  Le  Valle  also  brought 
trees  at  about  the  same  time,  I  am  informed  that  the  apple  trees  then 
imported  were  infested  by  woolly  aphis.  These  trees  were  distributed 
to  Joseph  Aram,  E.  W.  Case,  William  Daniels,  R,  G,  Moody,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others.  They  were  mostly  apple  trees,  though  there  were  a  few 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches.  Many  of  the  labels  were  lost,  and  other 
varieties  were  purposely  misnamed,  as  is  now  not  infrequently  done,  to 
secure  a  market.  Among  the  apples  true  to  name  were  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  the  Canada  Renet,  the  Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
Early  Harvest,  Smith's  Cider,  and  the  Yellow  Bellflower.  In  the  matter 
of  names,  it  became  common  to  give  merely  local  names,  some  of  which 
seem  to  iiave  been  so  persistent  as  to  have  nearly  driven  out  the  true 
name.  As  an  example  of  this  is  the  Napoleon  Bigarreau  cherry,  which 
became  the  Royal  Ann,  a  name  now  widely  used. 

Grafting  was  done  in  a  crude  way  by  the  old  Spanish  women,  who 
had  learned  the  art  around  the  Missions,  and  varieties  soon  became 
disseminated. 

Fruit  planting  is  not  at  an  end  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Large  orchards 
are  being  planted  each  year.  When  all  the  orchards  have  reached  their 
maximum  of  production  the  problems  of  handling  and  marketing  the 
product  will  require  the  wisdom  of  the  best  minds  for  their  solution. 

The  County  of  Santa  Cruz,  while  containing  some  of  the  oldest  pro- 
ductive orchards  in  the  State,  has  become  a  fruit-growing  county  oidy 
within  the  past  few  years.  Being  a  coast  county  the  extreme  western 
limits  are  too  much  exposed  for  successful  fruit  growing.  The  climate, 
except  at  elevated  points  on  the  Coast  Range,  above  the  fog,  is  not 
adapted  to  drying,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  which  must  be  marketed  fresh.  Where  prunes  are  grown 
they  must  be  dried  by  artificial  means,  or  shipped  inland  for  drying. 
Fuel  is  so  abundant  that  artificial  drying  is,  in  a  few  cases,  being 


Around  Watsonville,  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  the  low,  moist  lands  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  small  fruits.  There  are  here  about  400  acres  of 
strawberries,  140  acres  of  blackberries,-  and  140  acres  of  raspberries, 
besides  many  small  lots  not  enumerated.  These  are  disposed  of  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  and  to  the  several  canneries.  Here,  also,  are 
extensive  apple  orchards,  the  fruit  from  which  is  usually  sold  in  bulk 
to  packers,  who  ship  it  to  distant  points  for  a  market.  The  large  drier 
erected  by  the  Beck  Bros,  will  ft^ter  the  planting  of  drying  fruits  in 
this  locality.     Prunes  upon  the  foothill  land  must  do  well. 

Here  is  one  of  the  oldest  nurseries  in  this  part  of  the  State,     It  was 
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established  in  1866,  near  the  town  of  Watsonville.  Five  acres  were 
planted  in  trees  the  first  year,  mostly  apples,  though  there  was  a  small 
general  assortment.  But  little  stock  could  be  grown  here,  as  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  seed,  and  much  stock  had  to  come  from  the  East  or  from 
France,  via  the  Isthmus,  a  long  tedious  trip  through  a  tropical  climate, 
Many  of  the  importations  were  seriously  injured  or  entirely  lost.  It 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  buds  and  cions  true  to  name. 

All  trees  had  to  be  two  years  old,  as  no  one  would  buy  yearling  trees. 
Prices  were  good:  apples,  130  per  hundred;  pears,  cherries,  and  plums, 
$50-  peaches,  HO;  while  Monterey  and  Italian  cypress  and  pines  sold  at 
$1  each.  Mr.  Waters  yet  continues  the  business,  having  65  acres  closely 
planted  in  nursery  trees.    They  are  almost  exclusively  fruit  trees. 

Mr.  Blackburn  showed  me  a  bill  of  trees  from  the  Suscol  Nurseries, 
in  Napa  County,  dated  1857,  Here  prices  range  from  37^  cents  to  $1 
per  tree,  the  bill  for  a  small  orchard  amounting  to  over  $150.  These 
trees  were  planted  in  Blackburn  Gulch,  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  many 
of  them  are  yet  fruitful,  I  found  a  few  cherry  trees  in  Santa  Cruz, 
lai^e  and  thriving,  which  were  planted  by  Mr,  Cooper  thirty  years  ago. 

At  Soquel  there  are  some  productive  orchards,  cherries  doing  finely. 
In  Blackburn  Gulch  grapes  have  been  widely  planted,  but  there  are 
some  very  good  orchards.  The  rocky  slopes  are  best  adapted  to  grapes, 
but  the  deep  soil  will  grow  good  apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  or 
prunes.  The  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  drying.  The  orchard  and 
vineyard  of  Mr.  Galbraith  show  clearly  what  intelligent  industry  will 
accomplish. 

I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  Ben  Lomond  district,  but  from  what  I 
learned  from  Mr,  Cooper  and  others,  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  excellent 
Iruit  region. 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  productive  orchards  in  the  county  are 
to  be  found  in  the  "Skyland"  region,  near  the  summit  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  range.  Here  prunes  are  the  favorite  product,  and  the  crop,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  part  of 
the  State. 

In  this  county  the  olive  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the 
interest  created  by  Judge  Logan  has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  many 
acres,  soon  to  come  into  bearing.  The  rocky  hills,  seemingly  adapted  to 
nothing  else,  will  grow  olives  to  perfection. 

In  closing  my  report  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  who  have 
so  cheerfully  aided  me  in  the  work  I  have  attempted  to  do. 


BBPOBT  OF  R.  H.  HEWITT.  SPECIAL  AaBNT. 

To  the  Secretary: 

Sm;  The  counties  assigned  to  me  were  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San 
Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Kern,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  the  fruit-growing 
industry,  its  present  condition  and  future  outlook,  as  revealed  in  the 
territory  named.  In  conformity  to  your  instructions  I  made  the  neces- 
sary investigation,  and  herewith  submit  my  report. 

the  area  noted  in  this  district  may  be  distinctly  described  and  enti- 
tled under  what  is  generallv  known  as  Southern  California,  excepting 
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singular  sight,  these  small  trees,  laden,  in  many  cases,  with  most  escel- 
lent  fruit.  Planted  in  this  way,  good  crops  can  be  secured  only  by  fer- 
tili2ation  and  irrigation,  the  secret  of  both  of  which  Mr.  Block  seenia 
to  have  mastered, 

Mr.  Miller's  orchard  is  one  of  the  most  promising  I  have  ever  seen 
Intelligence  and  skill  have  been  used  in  selecting  varieties,  in  planting 
and  in  caring  for  the  trees;  and  these  will  both  reappear  in  the  future 
product.  Indeed,  they  even  now  abundantly  show  themselves  in  trees 
well  laden  with  choice  fruit. 

Outside  of  the  Mission  orchards,  the  iirst  Iruit  trees  planted  in  the 
county  were  brought  here  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ganz,  the  trees  haring 
been  brought  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1S52-3,  Le  Valle  also  brought 
trees  at  about  the  same  time.  I  am  informed  that  the  apple  trees  then 
imported  were  infested  by  woolly  aphis.  These  trees  were  distributed 
to  Joseph  Aram,  E.  W.  Case,  WilHam  Daniels,  E.  G.  Moody,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others.  They  were  mostly  apple  trees,  though  there  wa-e  a  few 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches.  Many  of  the  labels  were  lost,  and  other 
varieties  were  purposely  misnamed,  as  is  now  not  infrequently  done,  to 
secure  a  market.  Among  the  apples  true  to  name  were  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  the  Canada  Renet,  the  Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
Early  Harvest,  Smith's  Cider,  and  the  Yellow  Bellflower.  In  the  matter 
of  names,  it  became  common  to  give  merely  local  names,  some  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  so  persistent  as  to  have  nearly  driven  out  the  true 
name.  As  an  example  of  this  is  the  Napoleon  Bigarreau  cherry,  which 
became  the  Royal  Ann,  a  name  now  widely  used. 

Grafting  was  done  in  a  crude  way  by  the  old  Spanish  women,  who 
had  learned  the  art  around  the  Missions,  and  vai'ieties  soon  became 
disseminated. 

Fruit  planting  is  not  at  an  end  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Large  orchards 
are  being  planted  each  year.  When  all  the  orchards  have  reached  their 
maximum  of  production  the  problems  of  handling  and  marketing  the 
product  will  require  the  wisdom  of  the  best  minds  for  their  solution. 

The  County  of  Santa  Cruz,  while  containing  some  of  the  oldest  pro- 
ductive orchards  in  the  State,  has  become  a  fruit-growing  county  only 
within  the  past  few  years.  Being  a  coast  county  the  extreme  western 
limits  are  too  much  exposed  for  successful  fruit  growing.  The  climate, 
except  at  elevated  points  on  the  Coast  Range,  above  the  fog,  is  not 
adapted  to  drying,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  which  must  be  marketed  fresh.  Where  prunes  are  grown 
they  must  be  dried  by  artificial  means,  or  shipped  inland  for  drying. 
Fuel  is  80  abundant  that  artificial  drying  is,  in  a  few  cases,  being 


Around  Watsonville,  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  the  low,  moist  lands  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  small  fruits.  There  are  here  about  400  acres  of 
strawberries,  140  acres  of  blackberries,  and  140  acres  of  raspberries, 
besides  many  small  lots  not  enumerated.  These  are  disposed  of  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  and  to  the  several  canneries.  Here,  also,  are 
extensive  apple  orchards,  the  fruit  Irom  which  is  usually  sold  in  bulk 
to  packers,  who  ship  it  to  distant  points  for  a  market.  The  large  drier 
erected  by  the  Beck  Bros,  will  foster  the  planting  of  drying  fruits  in 
this  locality.     Prunes  upon  the  foothill  land  must  do  well. 

Here  is  one  of  the  oldest  nurseries  in  this  pai't  of  the  State.     It  was 
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ngtablished  in  1866,  near  the  town  of  Watsonville.  Five  acres  were 
planted  in  trees  the  first  year,  mostly  apples,  though  there  was  a  small 
general  assortment.  But  little  stock  could  be  grown  here,  as  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  seed,  and  much  stock  had  to  come  from  the  East  or  from 
France,  via  the  Isthmus,  a  long  tedious  trip  through  a  tropical  climate. 
Many  of  the  importations  were  seriously  injured  or  entirely  lost.  It 
was  exceedingly  difflciit  to  get  buds  and  cions  true  to  name, 

AU  trees  had  to  be  two  years  old,  as  no  one  would  buy  yearling  trees. 
Prices  were  good:  apples,  $30  per  hundred;  pears,  cherries,  and  plums, 
J50'  peaches,  940;  while  Monterey  and  Italian  cypress  and  pines  sold  at 
$1  e'ach,  Mr.  Waters  yet  continues  the  business,  having  65  acres  closely 
planted  in  nursery  trees.    They  are  almost  exclusively  fruit  trees. 

Mr.  Blackburn  showed  me  a  bill  of  trees  from  the  Suscol  Nurseries, 
in  Napa  County,  dated  1857.  Here  prices  range  from  37^  cents  to  $1 
per  tree,  the  bill  for  a  small  orchard  amounting  to  over  $150.  These 
trees  were  planted  in  Blackburn  Gulch,  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  many 
of  them  are  yet  fruitful.  I  found  a  few  cherry  trees  in  Santa  Cruz, 
large  and  thriving,  which  were  planted  by  Mr.  Cooper  thirty  years  ago. 

At  Sequel  there  are  some  productive  orchards,  cherries  doing  finely. 
In  Blackburn  Gulch  grapes  have  been  widely  planted,  but  there  are 
some  very  gopd  orchards.  The  rocky  slopes  are  best  adapted  to  grapes, 
but  the  deep  soil  will  grow  good  apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  or 
prunes.  The  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  drying.  The  orchard  and 
vineyard  of  Mr.  Galbraith  show  clearly  what  intelligent  industry  will 
accomplish. 

I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  Ben  Lomond  district,  but  from  what  I 
learned  from  Mr.  Cooper  and  others,  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  excellent 
fruit  region. 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  productive  orchards  in  the  county  are 
to  be  found  in  the  "Skyland"  region,  near  the  summit  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  range.  Here  prunes  are  the  favorite  product,  and  the  crop,  in 
quantity  and  quahty,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  part  of 
the  State. 

In  this  county  the  olive  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the 
interest  created  by  Judge  Logan  has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  many 
acres,  soon  to  come  into  bearing.  The  rocky  hills,  seemingly  adapted  to 
nothing  else,  will  grow  olives  to  perfection. 

In  closing  my  report  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  who  have 
so  cheerfully  aided  me  in  the  work  I  have  attempted  to  do. 


BEPORT  OP  R.  H.  HETWITT,  SPECIAL  AG-ENT. 

To  the  Secretary: 

Sir:  The  counties  assigned  to  me  were  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San 
Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Kern,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  the  fruit-growing 
industry,  its  present  condition  and  future  outlook,  as  revealed  in  the 
territory  named.  In  conformity  to  your  instructions  I  made  the  neces- 
sary investigation,  and  herewith  submit  my  report. 

The  area  noted  in  this  district  may  be  distinctly  described  and  enti- 
tled under  what  ia  generally  known  as  Southern  Cahfornia,  excepting 
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the  county  of  Kern,  segregated  by  the  Tehachapi  Mountains,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  effectually  barred  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  and  the  county  of  San  Luie  Obiapo.  If  one  wishes  to  com- 
prehend the  scope  of  this  domain  a  little  study  of  a  good  map  of  the 
State  will  afford  considerable  information.  Included  in  this  district  are 
the  vast  areas  known  as  the  Mohave  Desert,  covering  a  great  portion  of 
Kern  and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  and  the  Colorado  Desert,  covering  the 
eastern  portion  of  San  Diego  County,  the  western  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River,  embracing  something  like  2,000,000  acres.  The  terror  that  these 
uncanny  localities  once  inspired  has  now  well  nigh  passed  away,  as  the 
fruit  grower,  in  his  hunt  for  other  plaees  and  more  room,  and  the 
rancher,  have  subdued  a  great  amount  of  this  waste  country,  and  have 
caused  the  fruit  trees  to  blossom  and  bring  forth,  and  grain  to  grow 
luxuriantly.  In  proof  of  this,  witness  the  success  attending  the 
industry  in  Antelope  Valley  and  its  immediate  neighbors  in  the  Mohave 
Desert,  and  the  progress  made  in  Palm  Springs  Valley  and  around 
Indio,  on  the  Colorado.  The  salt  industry  at  Salton  Station,  on  the 
desert,  is  a  recent  development,  and  while  not  exactly  horticultural, 
has  a  certain  "  preserving"  quality. 

Under  the  impetus  given  by  the  construction  of  the  Sweetwater  Dam 
by  the  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Company,  with  its  vast  network  of 
irrigating  pipe-lines  extending  over  a  great  portion  of  the  lower  or 
southern  end  of  San  Diego  County,  fruit  raising  has  assumed  a  new 
phase,  and  is  now  a  recognized  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  that  county. 
The  Sweetwater  Dam,  erected  in  1885-87,  at  a  cost  of  about  $736,837, 
including  distribution  service,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  advancement  of 
that  county,  and  is  a  grand  monument  to  its  projectors;  it  converted 
dry,  barren,  and  unproductive  lands  into  some  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  State,  lands  which  a  few  years  before  were  hardly  thought  worthy  a 
visit  even  by  jack  rabbits.  The  men  who  devised  the  enterprise  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  result  justifies  their  faith.  About  15,000  acres  of 
land  are  now  under  this  system,  and  the  area  for  irrigation  can  be 
extended  by  several  thousand  acres. 

The  land  for  the  most  part  is  a  red  clay  loam,  and  when  once  broken 
up  is  ever  after  easily  worked,  and  clear  of  gravel  and  bowlders,  strong 
and  rich. 

The  Chula  Vista  mesa,  about  7  miles  south  of  National  City,  is  a 
thriving  locality.  The  land  holdings  are  from  10  acres  upwards,  but 
largely  of  10  acres,  and  every  land  owner  planted  his  lot  with  fruit  trees, 
and  several  hundred  acres  now  show  the  result  of  industry  and  intelli- 
gence. Land  under  the  pipe-lines  is  held  at  from  $400  to  $700  per  acre; 
very  little  is  sold  below  the  $400  figure.  Water  for  irrigation  costs 
$3  50  per  acre  per  annum,  and  $10  for  domestic  use. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  do  well  here,  and  oranges  are 
grown  to  some  extent,  but  this  mesa  and  an  immense  strip  adjoining 
north,  is  preeminently  the  home  of  the  lemon,  and  many  thousand  lemon 
trees  have  been  planted  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  planting 
still  goes  on  unabated.  Walnut  and  olive  trees  are  also  being  planted; 
but  the  lemon  in  this  end  of  the  county  leads  all  combined.  The  guava 
is  represented  by  36,000  plants. 

Many  of  these  orchai'ds  came  into  bearing  this  year,  and  the  inter- 
esting question  now  attracting  attention  ia  the  curing  and  shipping. 
The  experience  and  long  years  of  anxious  labor  of  others  will  greatly 
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simplify  this  problem.  But  little  ti-ouble  is  experienced  from  insect 
pests  so  far;  all  the  orchards  are  clean  and  well  cultivated.  There  are 
about  2,500  acres  planted  in  this  section. 

South  Cholas  ia  also  making  a  good  showing  in  this  line,  so  is  Monu- 
jnent  and  Otay  and  other  places  down  to  the  Mexican  border;  but  they 
are  retarded  for  want  of  water. 

Sweetwater  Valley  is  somewhat  limited,  but  profitable  use  is  being 
niade  of  nearly  all  of  it  capable  of  cultivation.  Orange,  lemon,  apple, 
fig,  peach,  and  prune  do  excellently  here.  The  peaches  and  apricots 
from  here  largely  supplied  the  local  market  this  year,  and  were  of  a 
quality  unexcelled, 

National  City,  on  San  Diego  Bay,  became  known  everywhere  through 
the  indefatigable  labors  and  intelligent  judgment  of  Hon.  Frank  A. 
Kimball  and  his  brother  Warren  C.  Kimball,  These  gentlemen  planted 
large  olive  orchards,  and  for  many  years  the  products  of  these  orchards, 
in  olive  oil  and  olives  prepared  for  table  use,  have  been  sought  for  in 
quantities  far  beyond  their  ability  to  supply.  They  are  the  pioneers 
of  the  olive  industry  in  this  county,  and  their  reputation  is  well  sustained. 
These  gentlemen  are  also  extensively  interested  in  orange  and  lemon 
growing.  They  have  65  acres  in  olives:  Frank  A,,  40  acres,  and  Warren 
C,  25  acres.  The  olive  oil  manufactured  by  Hon.  Frank  A,  Kimball  is 
known  all  over  the  country.  Last  year  he  produced  1,460  galloua. 
Ripe  olives  sufBcient  to  have  increaaed  the  product  of  olive  oil  to  3,000 
gallons  were  turned  into  pickles. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  also  attracting  the  attention  of  others, 
and  around  National  City  are  many  thriving  young  orchards,  as  also 
numerous  orchards  of  lemon  and  orange,  and  a  variety  of  deciduous 
trees.  Guavas,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  grown,  and  manufactured 
into  jelly. 

This  place  is  also  under  the  Sweetwater  system  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  use,  The  amount  of  water  supplied  is  ample,  and  has  a 
pressure  at  this  point  suflieient  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  fire  engines 
in  the  city. 

Around  San  Diego  City  many  are  turning  their  attention  to  Iruit 
culture.  Pacific  Beach  and  Lawson  Valley  will  soon  be  in  the  market, 
as  a  considerable  acreage  has  been  planted  to  a  variety  of  fruits  this 
year.  Lemon  and  orange  planting  is  still  going  on.  Lawson  Valley 
contains  now  over  15,000  trees  two  and  three  years  old. 

EI  Cajon  Valley,  a  combination  of  valley,  mesa,  and  hill  slopes,  is  12 
miles  from  San  Diego,  eastward.  It  was  originally  a  Spanish  grant, 
comprising  about  48,000  acres.  The  valley  is  connected  with  San  Diego 
by  the  Cuyamaca  Railroad,  A  very  great  extent  of  this  valley  is  under 
splendid  cultivation,  and  in  it  are  homes  of  very  many  people  of  wealth 
who  settled  there  and  commenced  to  demonstrate  what  the  soil  would 
produce.  Oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  almonds,  and  all  deciduous  fruits 
do  well  and  bear  profitably.  The  El  Cajon  Valley  is  now  the  raisin 
district  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  a  superior  quality  is  produced. 
In  August  of  the  present  year  a  large  portion  of  the  last  crop  was  on 
hand,  prices  offered  not  being  deemed  satisfactory.  This  section  is  irri- 
gated by  water  from  the  San  Diego  Flume  Company's  flume. 

Lakeside,  farther  up  the  valley,  is  showing  up  finely.  The  plant  of 
1892,  by  acres,  in  citrus  fruits  was  as  follows,  in  the  localities  named: 
Lakeside:  oranges,  !i2;  lemon,  24;  La  Mesa:  oranges,  6;  lemon,  17; 
28" 
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Lemon  Grove:   oranges,  68;   lemon,  57;   Pacific    Beach:   lemon,  120- 
oranges,  40.     Santee  makes  a  good  showing,  especially  in  peaches  aad 

The  country  around  Oceanside,  Eacondido,  San  Luis  Bey,  and  the 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  each,  show  the  same  progress  noted  else- 
where; especially  is  this  the  case  about  Escondido.  When  irrigation 
facilities  are  extended  it  will  tell  distinctly  in  these  sections. 

The  San  Diego  County  Flume  Company,  a  private  corporation ,  erected 
its  flume  in  1887-88,  at  a  cost  of  $959,789,  including  land  for  reservoirs 
and  exclusive  of  iron  pipe-line,  10  miles  long,  costing  $65,000.  It  sup- 
pHes  the  city  of  San  Diego,  and  is  also  used  for  irrigation.  A  very 
considerable  area  of  irrigable  land  under  this  flume  has  not  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation. 

The  country  about  Fallbrook,  DuLuz,  and  Valecitos  is  not  as  acces- 
sible now  as  formerly  for  a  hurried  trip,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad  through  the  Temecula  Cafton. 

Elsinore,  Wildomar,  Murietta,  and  Temecula  were  found  to  be  more 
than  holding  their  own.  The  increased  acreage  of  fruit  shows  industry 
and  confidence  in  the  future. 

Palm  Springs  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  San  Jacinto,  on  the  Colo- 
rado Desert,  was  a  remarkable  place  for  men  to  go,  but  Wellwood  Murray 
and  a  few  others  discovered  the  little  nook  and  found  out  that  it  waa 
not  all  desert.  There  are  now  385  acres  under  cultivation  in  fruit. 
The  situation  makes  one  forget  that  the  desert  was  once  so  near. 
They  find  a  ready  sale  for  figs,  grapes,  and  apricots,  the  first  in  the 
market  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ran  Francisco.  They  have  here  the  Palm 
Valley  Water  Company,  organized  in  1887.  Their  source  of  supply  is 
the  Whitewater  Kiver  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  conveyed  in  a 
cement  ditch,  10  miles  long,  and  canals,  14  miles  long,  carrying  a  volume 
of  1,000  inches  of  water. 

In  the  valley  around  Peri'is,  an  elevated  plateau,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  westward,  the  transformation  is  more 
marked  than  ia  elsewhere  noticeable.  Prom  a  sheep  and  cattle  range 
of  a  few  short  years  ago,  of  indifferent  condition  and  slight  value,  it  has 
moved  out  as  a  fruit-producing  region.  The  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  water  are  working  the  change.  The  soil  is  strong  and  gives  good 
return  for  attention  paid  to  it.  Orchards  dot  the  great  plain  in  many 
places  and  give  good  indications  of  future  wealth;  but  they  are  generally 
too  young  as  yet  to  make  much  showing  in  the  markets.  At  Winchester, 
F.  F.  Lindenburger  and  R.  C.  Brinkenhoff  have  fine  olive  orchards, 
and  the  Messrs.  Kirkpati'ick  have  a  vigorously  growing  vineyard-  At 
Manifee,  William  Wrnmpremeyer  has  an  extensive  prune  orchard,  and 
Dr.  Stephens'  prune  orchard  at  Perris  is  in  apparent  good  condition,  and 
both  give  good  promise.  Table  grapes,  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  pears, 
and  other  fruits  do  exceedingly  well  and  are  measurably  free  from  scale 
and  insect  pests.  Artesian  wells  are  numerous,  but  there  will  be  little 
reliance  on  this  uncertain  source  for  irrigation  in  the  lower  valley. 

San  Jacinto  Valley  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  is  the  home  of  many 
prosperous  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  A  branch  of  the  California 
Southern  Railroad  (Santa  Fe  system)  reaches  to  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  affords  transportation  for  all  products.  In  the  district  com- 
posed of  San  Jacinto,  Florida,  Diamond,  Winchester,  Manifee,  and 
Perris,  there  are  trees  in  orchard  as  follows:  Orange,  3,700;  lemon,  8,463; 
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pie  4,700;  peach,  7,302;  pear,  9,432;  plum,  2,964;  prune,  2,300;  apri- 
cot, 9,472;  walnut,  1,446;  almond,  98;  olive,  4,086;  fig,  2,100;  also  160 
acres  of  grapes. 

The  irrigation  facilities  for  this  region  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

San  Jacinto  Irrigation  Company:  Water  from  San  Jacinto  River  and 
mountains,  and  between  300  and  350  artesian  wells,  ranging  in  depth 
from  lOO  to  350  feet,  costing  from  $  100  to  $500.    Average  flow,  5  inches. 

San  Jacinto  and  Pleasant  Valley  Irrigation  District:  Organized  in 
1891.  Number  of  acres  in  the  district,  19,000;  value  of  bonds  voted, 
$350,000;  value  of  bonds  sold,  $158,000,  at  90  cents  and  $1 ;  value  of 
water,  i{158,000.  Source  of  water  supply  in  San  Jacinto  River  and 
tributaries. 

Lake  Hemet  Land  and  Water  Company,  in  San  Jacinto  Valley, 
getting  its  water  supply  Irom  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  is  construct- 
uig  an  immense  reservoir  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  company  has 
10,000  acres  to  irrigate. 

Another  irrigation  district  has  been  formed  in  the  valley  around 
Perris,  under  the  Wright  Act.  The  bonds  for  $300,000  are  being  placed 
for  the  same.  This  new  district  will  include  the  San  Jacinto  Water 
Company  and  the  Florida  Water  Company,  including,  when  complete, 
fully  35,000  acres  under  water. 

Other  organized  water  districts  are  getting  ready  for  operation,  as 
follows: 

Jamaica  Irrigating  District:  Organized  February,  1892,  with  22,000 
acres,  and  a  bonded  valuation  of  $750,000.  Organized  under  the  Wright 
law.     Source  of  supply,  Cottonwood  River,  3,000  inches. 

Otay  Irrigation  District  was  partially  organized  under  the  Wright 
law  in  1891,  but  is  still  incomplete.  Number  of  acres  in  the  district, 
43,000. 

It  is  wortliy  of  more  than  passing  note  that  all  over  this  county  every 
canon  and  nook  large  enough  to  offer  a  harbor  is  occupied  by  people 
making  a  home,  and  their  first  move  is  to  plant  fruit  trees.  There  is  a 
certainty  of  a  good  yield  of  fruit;  much  else  is  uncertain. 

The  system  of  conducting  and  distributing  the  water  from  the  Sweet- 
water reservoir  is  thorough  and  complete  in  every  way,  its  value  being 
fully  understood.  The  pipes  are  made  of  cement  and  iron;  no  open  con- 
duits are  used  until  the  water  reaches  the  place  to  be  irrigated,  and  is 
then  discharged  into  an  open  fiurae,  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  needed 
in  the  orchard.  By  this  means  there  is  absolutely  no  waste,  either  by 
seepage  or  evaporation. 

Very  little  fertilizing  is  done,  except  in  a  few  localities;  sheep  and 
stable  manure  is  used  chiefly,  also  fish  guano. 

There  are  no  canning  or  fruit-drying  establishments  in  the  county, 
each  producer  either  shipping  the  fruit  green  or  drying  it  himself. 

The  fruit  interests  in  Orange  County  are  looking  at  this  time  much 
more  encoura^ng  than  ever  before.  Various  causes  contribute  to  this — 
a  more  expanded  market,  better  prices  for  fruit,  dried  and  green,  and 
the  increased  attention  paid  to  its  production.  The  prostration  which 
prevailed  in  this  section  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  mysterious  vine  disease 
mined  every  vineyard  and  pretty  nearly  resulted  in  the  same  way  with 
their  owners  throughout  the  county,  and  when  the  prolific  scale  bug  and 
nearly  every  species  of  scale  invaded  tree,  vine,  and  shrub,  has  about 
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run  its  course,  and  the  conditions  are  being  reversed.  The  scale  bug 
has  disappeared  under  judicious  treatment,  and  things  are  looking  bright 
once  more. 

The  raisin  vineyards  have  comparatively  all  succumbed  to  this 
unknown  disease,  and  the  withered  vines  have  been  removed;  but  in 
numerous  places  they  have  been  replaced  by  fruit  trees,  and  the  county 
now  contains  an  enormous  acreage,  both  citrus  and  deciduous.  There 
are  still,  however,  about  1,000  acres  of  raisin  grapes,  and  a  number  of 
acres  have  been  newly  planted.     They  all  promise  well  at  present. 

Orange  is  a  compact  little  county  of  about  twenty-one  townships,  is 
generally  level,  and  her  people  take  pardonable  pride  in  their  county 
relations. 

Anaheim  was  the  slowest  to  recover,  perhaps,  as  around  this  section 
was  the  greatest  expanse  of  vineyard,  largely  of  wine  grapes.  But  the 
fruit  tree  is  there  to  stay  and  it  is  coming  well  to  the  front.  Around 
Anaheim,  Garden  Grove,  Centralia,  Westminster,  Buena  Park,  Orange- 
thorp,  Placentia,  Yorba,  and  Olive,  there  are  something  over  4,000  acres 
in  fruit  and  nuts;  at  El  Modena,  1,700  acres;  Fulletton,  2,000  acres; 
Capistrano,  540  acres. 

Orange  looks  bright  and  cheerful  and  her  people  are  paying  careful 
attention  to  her  many  small,  and  a  few  large  orchards-  There  are 
here  about  900  acree  in  fruits  and  nuts,  and  125  acres  in  table  grapes. 
About  500  acres  of  raisin  grapes  were  planted  the  present  year,  and 
promise  well.  Walnuts  and  oranges  take  the  lead,  as  indeed  they  do 
all  over  the  county.     Mr.  Hughes'  100  acres  of  prunes  are  a  treasure. 

Santa  Ana  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  valley,  and  is,  withal,  rejoic- 
ing in  a  degree  of  prosperity  more  attributable  to  fruit  growing  than 
agriculture.  The  shock  of  the  ruin  of  vineyards  was  a  staggering  blow, 
but  the  orange,  apricot,  peach,  and  walnut  have  left  their  impress. 

Tustin  City  is  in  good  trim,  and  her  orchards  well  cared  for;  trees 
well  fruited.  Every  owner  is  doing  his  best  to  eradicate  all  signs  of 
insect  pests.  For  various  reasons  the  fruit  shipments  were  not  up  to  the 
usual  amount,  but  prices  averaged  well. 

There  are  no  canneries  in  operation  in  the  county.  Most  of  the  fruit 
is  dried,  and  largely  sold  to  Eastern  dealers.  Packing  houses  closed,  as 
orange  season  is  over. 

The  owners  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  ranch  have  determined  upon  a 
plan  for  irrigating  the  greater  portion  of  their  possessions,  and  are  about 
to  commence  work  on  a  reservoir  and  necessary  irrigating  canals,  intend- 
ing this  for  a  new  fruit  section. 

The  Anaheim  Union  Water  Company  furnishes  water  for  irrigating  a 
great  portion  of  the  territory  named  above.  It  was  organized  February, 
1884,  with  6,885  shares,  based  on  an  estimate  of  one  share  per  acre. 

The  Anaheim  Irrigation  District  was  organized  under  the  Wright  law, 
in  1880,  the  district  embracing  32,500  acres.  Bonds  amounting  to 
$600,000  not  yet  sold. 

A  visit  to  nearly  all  the  fruit  sections  of  San  Bernardino  County  clearly 
revealed  the  great  interest  everywhere  taken  in  fruit  culture,  especially 
in  the  orange.  The  almost  certain  proiit  to  the  grower  has  stimulated  the 
industry  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  the  area  in  orange  trees  is  numbered 
now  by  the  square  mile,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  great  valley  which  forms  the  western  portion  of 
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this  county,  and  which  has  been  so  productive  and  valuable  that  its 
fatne  is  known  all  over  the  world,  has  secured  its  standing  by  irrigation 
alone,  and  that  within  a  very  recent  period. 

Deciduous  fruits  do  excellently,  and  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  raisins;  but  the  great  industry  which 
claims  the  attention  of  all  is  the  profitable  one  of  orange  growing. 

The  crop  of  deciduous  fruits  was  not  up  to  expectations  the  present 
year,  but  the  outlook  tor  oranges  and  lemons  was  never  better,  and  bar- 
ring any  unforeseen  accident  which  would  work  an  injury,  the  output 
will  test  the  railway  companies  to  move  it.  The  market  for  San  Bernar- 
dino oranges  is  found  in  every  large  city  in  the  East. 

The  first  orange  trees  planted  in  the  county  were  at  Old  San  Bernar- 
dino, by  Anson  Van  Leuven,  early  in  the  sixties,  and  were  seedlings. 
While  excellent  in  quality,  the  trees  required  many  years  to  mature. 
The  Navel  has  taken  its  place,  and  is  not  only  a  delicious  fruit,  but  is 
a  free  bearer  and  fruits  young.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
nearly  37,000  acres  of  orange  trees  in  the  county,  of  which  about  3,000 
acres  are  the  plant  of  1892,  and  planting  was  stiU  going  on. 

South  Riverside  is  a  new  locality,  but  is  making  rapid  strides  forward, 
a  large  acreage  of  lemons  being  planted  here.  Arlington,  a  suburb  of 
Riverside,  is  a  wonderful  example  of  energy  directed  in  orange  planting. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  names  of  growers  in  this  local- 
ity, owning  from  5  to  50  acres  each,  mostly  of  recent  planting.  Good 
authority  insists  that  fully  250  owners  are  alien  to  the  county,  most  of 
whom  do  not  reside  in  the  United  States. 

The  orange  growers  of  Riverside  look  with  calm  confidence  to  the 
future,  and  are  content  with  their  surroundings,  for  all  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  the  world  will  not  henceforth  produce  the  wealth  secured 
from  these  splendid  orange  gi-oves.  The  names  of  owners  of  orange 
tracts  are  legion,  who  own  tracts  of  from  10  to  100  acres.  It  is  a  matter 
of  three  months'  time  for  one  to  undertake  a  visit  to  each  orchard  in 
San  Bernardino  County. 

Prost  and  wind  did  serious  damage  to  the  orange  orchards  in  the 
county  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  lessened  the  shipments 
greatly.  But  no  one  appears  to  think  this  will  occur  again  very  soon, 
and  planting  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

The  unknown  grape  disease  did  not,  to  any  extent,  affect  raisin  grapes 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  product  of  5,000  acres  of  vines  finds  a  ready 
market  at  home. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  land  for  orange  culture, 
when  it  is  stated  that  land  along  the  water  ditches  Is  held  at  from  $350 
to  !f450  per  acre,  and  when  planted  one  year  sells  for  $700  per  acre. 

l"he  lemon  is  not  planted  so  generally  as  in  San  Diego  County,  but 
still  it  has  a  good  footing,  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Garceloii,  of  Riverside,  has 
worked  intelligently  and  patiently  in  perfecting  a  way  to  care  for  and 
cnre  the  lemon,  and  he  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  that  his 
work  was  well  done,  and  an  entu-e  success.  His  cured  lemons,  seven 
months  from  the  tree,  find  ready  sale  at  his  door  at  $5  per  box. 

The  growth  of  orange  culture  in  eleven  years  may  be  illustrated  in 
figures,  which  carry  with  them  a  valuable  object  lesson,  thus:  In  1880-81 
there  were  shipped  from  Riverside  15  carloads;  in  1891-92  there  were 
shipped  from  the  same  station  ]  ,416  carloads,  or  405,590  boxes.  But  for 
the  damage  by  unfavorable  weather,  above  referred  to,  there  would  have 
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been  quite  2,.'i00  ears,  the  calculation  based  on  the  number  of  trees  in 
bearing-  A  report  following  this  will  record  3,000  cars  shipped.  From 
the  same  station  were  also  shipped  225,000  boxes  of  raisins.  The  ship- 
ments of  other  green  and  dried  fruits,  added  to  the  raisin  and  oranges, 
sold  in  the  markets  for  $1,500,000-  In  1876  Riverside  was  hardly  known 
outside  of  a  100-mile  circle. 

Redlands  is  called  in  cant  phrase  the  "  infant  wonder,"  and  one  does 
wonder  at  the  great  strides  the  young  city  has  taken,  but  very  soon 
understands  the  reason  when  a  glance  is  taken  at  the  magnificent  fruit 
orchards  around  the  place;  there  is  nothing  else  growing  of  value.  Hor- 
ticulture is  an  art  in  this  locality,  and  pays  many  fold  for  all  the  outlay 
in  labor  and  water.  Five  years  before  the  date  of  the  printing  of  this 
report  not  a  building  stood  where  are  now  large  business  blocks  in 
Redlands.  It  is  located  9  miles  east  of  San  Bernardino,  up  the  slope  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  any  point  of  observation  one  can  look  over  a 
valley  below  and  around  of  more  than  1,000,000  acres  in  extent,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  settlements,  surrounded  by  orchards.  Nearly  every 
acre  of  this  vast  domain  is  capable  of  cultivation  and  fruit  growing.  It 
is  in  its  infancy.  ' 

Redlands  shipped  186  carloads  of  oranges  this  year,  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  trees  only  in  bearing — Navels,  Malta  Bloods,  and  Mediterranean 
Sweet. 

The  city  embraces  17^  square  miles.  Peaches,  apricots,  and  pears 
were  largely  shipped,  some  Bast,  the  remainder  to  the  San  Bernardino 
canning  factory.  Some  were  dried  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  8  to 
11  cents.  Over  1,000  acres  of  citrus  fruits  were  planted  at  the  time 
these  notes  were  made,  and  planting  was  still  in  progress. 

Redlands,  including  Lugonia,  has  something  more  than  5,000  acres  in 
fruit;  over  2,000  of  this  acreage  are  in  oranges.  Lemons  do  not  make  as 
good  showing  as  the  orange. 

At  Highlands  are  a  few  of  the  beet  orchards  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. Grafton,  Beaumont,  Banning,  Mentone,  Alessandro,  the  valley 
at  El  Casco,  Warm  Springs,  Idlewild,  and  Moreno  make  good  showing 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  make  report  of  increased  acreage,  and  are  in 
favored  locations. 

Colton  shows  upwards  of  2,000  acres  of  fruit  trees  to  her  credit,  with 
the  same  story  of  constant  increase.  The  orchards  about  San  Bernar- 
dino are  mostly  back  to  the  foothills,  or  noted  in  the  report  of  adjacent 
districts.  Around  Arrowhead  the  places  are  mostly  new  and  uniformly 
good.  Messrs.  Little  &  Avery  have  in  the  vicinity  16  acres  of  lemons 
and  150  of  oranges,  young,  thrifty  trees.  These  gentlemen  have  16 
artesian  wells,  springs,  and  10  inches  of  water,  irom  East  Twin  Creek, 
and  the  privilege  of  purchasing  water  from  the  Bear  Valley  mains, 
which  cross  their  premises.  The  wells  are  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  100  to  200  feet  deep,  and  irrigate  200  acres. 

Chino  is  not  essentially  a  fruit-growing  district,  though  having  an 
area  of  700  acres  of  mixed  fruits.  This  is  the  sugar  beet  district  and 
the  location  of  the  Chino  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  The  acreage  of  fruit  will 
be  considerably  advanced  during  the  next  planting  season. 

Rialto  has  1,000  acres  in  fruit,  about  one  third  of  this  having  been 
planted  this  year.  The  deciduous  trees  did  fairly,  but  the  oranges  are 
not  in  bearing. 

About  Etiwanda  there  are  also  about  1,000  acres  in  fruit,  exclusive  of 
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grapes.  Here  the  fruit  crop  is  light;  grapes  average.  The  product  of 
1891  was:  Raisins,  545  tone;  oranges,  1,065  boxes;  lemons,  185  boxes; 
apricots,  dried,  18,200  pounds;  peaches,  dried,  2,900  pounds;  prunes, 
500  pounds;  wine  grapes,  300  tons.  Oucamonga  and  Mount  Vernon 
districts  have  also  about  3,000  acres  of  fruit  trees,  and  upward  of  2,000 
of  vines,  principally  wine  grapes. 

Ontario  has  an  area  of  about  3,600  acres  of  fruit  trees,  and  300  of 
grapes.  The  word  "  about "  is  used,  as  any  attempt  at  accurate  statistics 
in  July  and  August,  when  citrus  tree  planting  is  at  high  mark,  is  very 
uncertain.  The  orchards  all  look  fine  and  receive  excellent  care.  The 
crop  of  1890  was  the  first  to  be  shipped  from  the  city,  the  trees  being 
mostly  young,  but  the  showing  is  as  follows,  by  carloads:  Oranges  and 
lemons,  21;  green  fruit,  21;  dried  fruit,  17;  raisins,  12.  In  Ontario  and 
North  Ontario  there  is  in  fruit  about  5,000  acres. 

Irrigation  around  Ontario  is  from  water  furnished  by  the  Ontario 
Land  and  Improvement  Company,  which  irrigates  4,000  acres.  The 
source  of  supply  is  San  Antonio  Caflon  stream  and  a  tunnel,  which 
supply  a  volume  of  750  inches  of  water.  The  water  is  distributed  in 
cement  and  vitrified  pipes.     No  open  ditches  or  flumes  are  used. 

The  Semi-Tropic  Water  Company,  at  Rialto,  has  a  canal  7  miles  in 
length,  which  carries  2,000  inches  of  water.     A  private  corporation. 

Rialto  Irrigation  District,  organized  under  the  Wright  law,  in  1891, 
covers  an  area  of  7,200  acres.  Bonds  werfe  issued  in  1891  for  $500,000. 
The  Citrus  Belt  Irrigation  District,  organized  in  1891,  under  the  Wright 
law,  includes  an  area  of  12,000  acres;  bonds,  $800,000.  Etiwanda  Water 
Company,  formed  for  appropriation  of  water.  Four  and  one  half  miles 
of  V  flume,  carrying  about  400  inches  of  water,  distributed  in  17  miles 
of  cement  pipe.  Shares,  one  inch  to  8  acres.  Alessandro  Irrigating 
District,  organized  January  3, 1891,  under  the  Wright  Act,  has  25,550 
acres  in  the  district.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  *765,000  have  been  author- 
ized, and  the  full  amount  sold  at  par.  Sourceof  supply,  the  Bear  Valley 
Reservoir.  The  Bear  Valley  system,  with  main  office  at  Redlands,  has 
an  immense  reservoir  in  the  mountains,  which  covers  1,700  acres,  and 
estimated  to  hold  200,000,000  gallons  of  water;  supplies  41,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  acreage  can  be  increased  vastly.  The  water  is  conveyed 
in  iron  pipes  to  the  orchard  or  dwelling — no  open  ditches  or  wooden 
flumes  allowed  under  the  whole  system.  The  cost  of  this  great  work 
was  about  $100,000.  The  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  or  seepage  is 
thus  not  worthy  of  note,  and  every  gallon  goes  where  it  is  made  useful. 

The  railroad  facilities  in  San  Bernardino  are  of  a  very  complete  order, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  California  Southern  (Santa  Fe) 
having  a  track  and  warehouse  and  depot  facilities  in  every  settlement 
in  the  county.  Besides  there  are  several  motor  roads,  rendering  rapid 
transit  very  easy.  This  agency  has  had  no  small  influence  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  county. 

Loa  Angeles  Cotmty,  while  being  the  first  to  make  a  business  of  orange 
and  lemon  culture,  struggled  many  years  to  gain  a  footing,  and  turned 
her  attention  at  a  very  late  period  to  the  growing  of  deciduous  fruits. 
Planting  walnuts  was  an  early  enterprise,  and  profitable.  Sixteen  years 
ago  a  box  of  home-grown  apples  was  a  rarity,  everything  being  "  north- 
ern," that  is,  from  the  northern  part  of  California  and  Oregon.  But 
time  has  wrought  changes,  and  the  area  of  deciduous  fruit  alone 
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Los  Angeles  Coiinty  far  surpasses  a  dream  of  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  acres  of  fruit  id 
the  county  by  sections,  the  county  being  so  large  and  fruit  growing  so 
universal. 

All  the  standard  varieties  are  fully  represented  in  every  locality,  but 
the  orange  and  walnut  lead.  More  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the 
olive,  and  a  few  years  hence  olive  groves  will  covet  many  acres  now 
barren  and  unproductive. 

Scarcity  of  water  at  an  early  day  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  every  kind 
of  husbandry,  especially  ao  to  horticultural  efforts,  but  that  is  now  in  a. 
wonderful  measure  overcome  by  innumerable  reservoirs,  canals,  tunnels 
in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  artesian  wells,  and  a  vast  system  of  irri- 
gation pipes  and  flumes.  More  water  has  in  late  years  been  developed 
by  tunnels,  springs,  and  impounding  dame  than  flowed  out  into  the  plains 
before  that  period  of  development  began.  It  is  all  used  judiciously,  and 
more  is  being  sought  for  and  found  constantly. 

A  plan  is  being  prepared  for  conveying  water  from  the  Tejunga  Cafion, 
on  the  north  side  of  San  Fernando  Valley,  across  the  foothills,  in  pipes, 
to  the  Cahuenga  Valley,  an  immense  body  of  valuable  land  to  the  west 
of  Los  Angeles  City.  There  is  fair  prospect  of  the  plan  being  successful. 
This  will  bring  under  cultivation  nearly  100,000  acres  of  rich  land  now 
comparatively  valueless,  save  in  a  limited  sense,  unless  it  may  be  in  a 
season  of  late  rains,  an  uncertain  matter.  Part  of  this  valley  is  a  frost- 
less  belt,  and  produces  wonderfully. 

_  The  oldest  olive  orchard  in  the  county  is  at  old  San  Fernando  Mis- 
sion, but  it  has  been  sadly  neglected.  This  valley  has  now  1,500  acres 
in  fruit,  but  not  all  bearing.  The  Porter  Land  and-  Water  Company 
is  pushing  developments  here. 

At  La  Caftada  progress  in  frnit  culture  is  very  marked.  On  this  ele- 
vated plateau  Mr.  Ed.  Dunham,  Dr.  Lanterman,  Col.  T.  S.  Hall,  Gen. 
J.  H.  Shields,  and  many  others  have  fine  places.  The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  every  favorable  locahty  westward  around  the  whole  great  valley. 
Burbank  has  1,628  acres  of  walnuts,  420  acres  of  pears,  295  of  prunes, 
595  of  peaohes,  260  of  apricots,  and  272  of  apples,  and  many  other 
fruits. 

Eagle  Rock  district  is  turning  its  attention  to  walnuts  and  olives. 
Whittier  to  walnuts  largely,  but  all  other  iruits  are  well  represented. 
Glendale,  Verdugo,  and  West  Glendale  are  interested  in  every  kind  of 
fruit  gi-own,  deciduous  and  semi-tropical,  and  have  over  2,000  acres  in 
cultivation. 

At  Glendale,  Judge  E.  M.  Ross  and  Captain  C.  E.  Thom  have  orange 
orchards  of  120  acres  each. 

Mr.  Carl  Rosecrans,  at  Rosecrans  Station,  Redondo  Valley,  has  over 
100  acres  of  fruit  on  dry  upland,  which  is  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

Antelope  Valley,  a  part  of  the  Mohave  Desert,  is  used  in  an  elastic 
manner,  and  is  made  to  include  a  large  district  bordering  on  the  slope 
of  the  desert,  and  is  showing  well  in  the  fruit  line,  reporting  fully  2,000 
acres  in  fruit  and  grapes. 

Downey  is  an  apple  district,  but  does  not  neglect  other  fruits  and 
walnuts,  having  about  1,200  acres  of  the  latter.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Ardis, 
John  Bangle,  R.  D.  Bedwell,  N.  H.  Hughes,  G.  W.  Hutchings,  James 
Stewart,  and  a  long  list  of  others  are  interested  here. 

Rivera  and  Los  Nietos  is  the  walnut  district,  but  showing  consider- 
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able  attention  to  the  orange.  Of  the  walnut  there  are  over  1,200  acres; 
of  orangeE,  465;  other  fruits  in  good  variety.  C.  A.  Coffman,  Tracy 
Abbott,  J.  A.  Montgomery,  L.  L.  Bequette,  D.  W.  Cate,  Wilbur  Cate, 
Ida  Dunlap,  and  more  than  two  score  others  are  identified  with  this 
industry.  .  ,.      .  , 

The  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  embracing  the  above  districts  and 
a  few  outside  growers,  contracted  its  crop,  for  1892,  at  from  7^  cents  a 
pound  for  hard-shell  nuts  to  S-J  cepts  for  soft-shell,  which  will  aggregate, 
from  careful  estimates,  $90,000. 

The  unclassified  vine  disease  having  destroyed  nearly  every  vine  in 
a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  county,  the  acreage  and  product  do  not  count 
up  as  in  former  years. 

Pasadena,  the  "  crown  of  the  valley,"  by  reason  of  cutting  up  many 
orchards  into  town  lots,  and  turning  many  blocks  into  ornamental 
grounds,  has  not  the  acreage  to  show  as  formerly,  consequently  the 
fruit  grower  has  had  to  move  back.  Still  the  place  has  331  acres  of 
apricots,  963  of  peaches,  500  of  prunes,  113  of  lemons,  and  1,000  of 
oranges.  About  3,000  acres  are  in  fruit  and  table  grapes.  Dried  peaches 
sold  for  12^  cents  per  pound;  prunes,  10  cents,  and  apricots,  12  cents. 
About  600  acres  were  planted  the  last  season. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Baker  is  engaged  here  in  putting  up  all  kinds  of  fruits  in 
glass,  in  various  forms,  as  well  as  dried  and  otherwise  preserved,  by  a 
process  entirely  his  own.  The  product  of  his  establishment  has  an 
excellent  name,  and  compares  favorably  with  any  imported  glace  fruit. 
Canning  factory  statistics  were  not  available. 

The  district  about  Pomona,  the  "Goddess  of  Fruit,"  is  now  pretty 
well  known,  and  the  orchards  here  have  no  superior  in  California. 
Every  one  vies  with  hie  neighbor  in  increasing  his  orchard  and  in  caring 
for  it  afterwards.  Pomona  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  3,292 
acres  in  oranges,  279  in  lemons,  204  in  pears,  934  in  prunes,  311  in 
peaches,  276  in  olives,  492  in  apricots,  and  193  in  walnuts.  Other  fruit 
in  less  numbers. 

The  raisin  shipments  from  Pomona  and  North  Pomona  for  the  month 
of  September,  1892,  amounted  to  243,780  pounds.  This  is  a  gain  of 
67,000  pounds  over  1891.  The  whole  raisin  crop  of  Pomona  Valley  has 
now  been  shipped,  the  market  being  Chicago  and  New  York.  The 
green  fruit  shipments  from  the  same  stations  for  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  amounted  to  416,000  pounds.  This  is  a  gain  of 
70  per  cent  over  the  green  fruit  shipments  of  any  previous  season.  The 
heaviest  shipments  from  Pomona  were  of  peaches  and  pears.  Of  the 
former  about  260,000  pounds  were  shipped,  and  of  the  latter  148,000 
pounds.  The  Golden  Cling  peach  is  most  largely  grown,  and  the  average 
net  profit  to  the  growers  of  this  peach  was  $63  a  ton,  and  to  the  Bartlett 
pear  grower  $59  a  ton.  Such  great  success  resulted  from  green  fruit 
shipments  from  Pomona  this  year,  that  every  deciduous  fruit  grower  in 
the  place  will  arrange  to  sell  his  fruit  that  way  in  the  future.  The 
shipments  of  dried  and  green  fruit  for  the  season  were  1S7  carloads. 

Evidence  from  all  districts  which  have  in  the  past  been  scourged  with 
the  vine  disease  seems  to  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  has  run 
its  course.  This  is  alike  true  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties. 
Considerable  vine  planting  has  been  done  in  the  two  years  past,  and  in 
all  cases  the  vines  do  well  and  bear  freely,  giving  no  indications  that 
they  are  alFected  in  any  manner. 
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Mr,  J.  L.  Howland,  of  northern  Pomona,  is  erecting  an  olive  oil  mill 
designed  to  be  modern  and  very  complete. 

The  canning  establiehment  here  consumed  a  great  amount  of  the  fruit, 
still  an  enormous  quantity  was  dried  by  growers  and  sold  at  the  door, 
cash  being  paid  on  the  spot,  from  8  to  14  cents  per  pound, 

Eev.  C.  F,  Loop  is  extensively  engaged  in  olive  culture  here,  and 
takes  great  pride  in  his  work,  Mr.  Alfred  Wright  has  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  trees  growing  and  in  nursery.  When  the  acreage  here  comes  into 
full  bearing  the  oil  and  the  pickled  olive  will  be  articles  of  importance 
in  a  commercial  way.  The  many  handsome  orange  orchards  and  those 
of  other  semi-tropical  fruits  about  Pomona  are  a  means  of  wealth  and 
happiness  as  well  as  beauty. 

C.  E.  White,  E.  R,  Meserve,  Ernest  Dewey,  E.  P.  Naylor,  George 
Rhorer,  T.  D.  Leslie,  C.  D.  Ambrose,  George  Withers,  J.  W.  Stringfield, 
Fred.  J.  Smith,  Stoddard  Jess,  C,  L.  and  C.  A.  Loud,  M.  C.  Allen  (but 
their  names  are  legion,  and  why  continue  the  list),  have  orchards  of 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  which  would  test  the  bank  account  of  wealthy 
men  to  buy;  and  they  secured  them  by  breaking  up  the  ground  and 
planting  the  trees. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley,  which  includes  Alhambra  and  vicinity,  pos- 
sesses within  her  limits  some  of  the  largest  orange  orchards  (the  lemon, 
walnut,  and  other  fruits  are  part  of  the  ranches)  that  can  be  found  on 
the  continent.  The  scale  bug  scourge  came,  and  laid  a  mailed  hand 
on  the  great  orchards,  but  was  finally  driven  out,  and  the  injury  is  now 
little  seen.  Here  J.  DeBarth  Shorb,  The  Rose  Company,  J.  R.  Dobbins, 
A.  B.  and  A.  8.  Chapman,  J.  F.  Crank,  Abbot  Kinney,  N.  C,  Carter,  C. 
C.  Thompson,  E.  L.  Maybury,  and  several  score  of  others,  have  orchards 
from  6  to  30  years  old,  which  leave  little  to  be  wished  for.  Hundreds 
of  acres  have  been  newly  planted  in  this  vicinity,  and  hundreds  more 
are  being  arranged  for.  The  time  was,  and  not  far  away  in  the  past, 
when  a  shipment  of  oranges  from  any  one  of  these  orchards,  of  about 
what  would  now  be  a  carload,  or  so,  would  overstock  the  market  of  San 
Francisco  (the  only  market  in  that  day),  and  give  poor  return  to  the 
grower.  The  United  States  is  the  market  now  for  oranges  grown  in 
Southern  California. 

The  oranges  grown  are  largely  seedlings,  but  they  bear  freely,  the  fruit 
is  excellent,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing. 

Along  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  taking  in  Sierra  Madre,  Santa  Anita, 
E.  J.  Baldwin's  magnificent  ranch,  Monrovia,  Azusa,  Duarte,  and  con- 
tiguous country,  the  old  orchards  are  looming  up  in  fine  order,  and  new 
ones  are  constantly  being  planted.  The  Duarte  oranges  have  a  distinc- 
tion similar  to  the  Navel,  and  command  the  highest  rate  in  the  market. 
A  severe  wind  storm  prevailed  in  this  county  in  December,  1891,  and  a 
current  went  through  the  valley  eastward,  denuding  the  orange  trees  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  fruit,  thus  reducing  the  shipments  by  one  half, 
at  least,  so  the  shipping  returns  do  not  show  as  advantageously  as  in 
past  time. 

In  the  lower  or  southern  part  of  the  county,  around  Norwalk,  Flor- 
ence, Arteaia,  Long  Beach,  Wilmington,  Compton,  indeed  all  the  settle- 
ments, the  same  condition  of  things  exists,  and  horticultural  interests 
are  stimulated  to  great  progress.  In  these  last  named  sections,  Santa 
Fe  Springs,  too,  walnuts  are  deemed  most  profitable,  and  many  acres 
are  now  planted,  and  many  more  will  be  planted  this  season. 
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Everywhere  one  meets  with  the  same  depressing  story — the  great 
ranches  known  as  the  Spanish  grants,  being  held  so  nearly  mtact,  keep- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  out  of  settlement.  There 
were  forty-two  of  these  grants  in  Los  Angeles  County,  covering  Irom 
5,000  to  121,000  acres  each.     Some  of  these  are  being  segregated,  others 

The  outlook  is  good;  fruit  is  king;  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  grain  no 
longer  occupy  man's  entire  attention;  horticulture  has  its  thousands  of 
followers,  and  the  orchard  gives  a  tenfold  return  for  the  same  amount 
of  surface. 

The  nursery  stock — citrus  and  deciduous — would  indicate  that  ample 
preparations  are  being  made  for  future  planting. 

The  prices  obtained  for  green  and  dried  fruit  for  the  season  were  gener- 
allv  satisfactory,  ranging  for  green  from  1  to  3  cents,  and  for  dried  from 
8-i  to  12^  cents.  The  canneries  at  Pasadena,  Pomona,  and  Los  Angeles 
obtained,  doubtless,  what  they  needed  on  an  upward  scale  of  prices,  and 
packers  shipped  a  great  deal  more.  By  far  the  greater  part  was  dried 
in  the  orchard,  and  sold  to  agents  for  shipment  East. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  shipments  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  raisins 
for  the  year  IS^il  for  the  countie«  of  Los  Angelei  Orange  San  Diego, 
San  Bernardino  Ventuia  and  Santa  Barban  by  rail 


By  the  Southern  Piciflo 
Citrus  fruits  local 
Nuts,  local 
EaislBS,  loc^ 
Dried  fruita  local 
Canned  gooda  local 


(  through  11,101  tons, 

i  through,      665  tons. 

1  through       424  tons, 

1  through       426  tons, 

I  through       428  tr— 


By  the  Southern  CaliforniajSantaFe)  from  Los  iugeles  Orange  San  D  eg 3,  and  San 

Bernardino  oountlea  ^_  ,„.  _„           , 

llranppi  6  4^  (<*  pounds. 

Kns    :  378  000  pounds. 

Other  fruits  and  raisins  are  massed  with  i  egetables,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  41  3bO  000  pounds  In  addition  there  were  considerable  ship- 
ments by  aea  from  \  ariou=*  points  in  the  teveral  countie** 

Kern  Oouniy,  that  portion  lying  south  of  theTehachapi  Mountains,  was 
long  ago  given  over  to  desert  and  general  uselessness.  The  main  portion 
"of  the  county,  lying  north  of  this  mountain  range,  was  at  about  the  same 
period  of  time  considered  good  for  nothing  except  range  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  afTording  those  animals  even  scant  sustenance.  Until  quite 
recently  this  opinion  was  universally  entertained.  But  the  mutations 
of  time  have  wrought  changes.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  was 
once  the  undisputed  domain  of  a  very  few  men,  and  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  subdivide  and  cultivate  for  many  years,  except  to  plant  grain, 
a  precarious  occupation  at  best.  But  when  the  system  of  canals  and 
irrigating  ditches  was  devised  grain  and  bay  were  more  of  an  assured 
crop,  and  latterly  some  of  the  great  ranches  have  been  partially  broken 
up  and  sold  to  small  holders;  and  water  being  abundant,  fruit  growing 
has  been  given  an  impetus  otherwise  impossible.  The  principal  district 
ia  around  Bakersfield.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  quite  level, 
affording  easy  cultivation  and  thorough  irrigation,  and  the  fruit  growers 
now  engaged  in  that  occupation  make  the  most  of  it. 

Experienced  judges,  after  inspecting  the  apple,  peach,  and  pear  orch- 
ards of  Kern,  declare  that  in  no  country  is  the  fruit  surpassed,  nor  has 
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any  section  a,  more  promising  outlook  for  all  decidnoua  fruits.  This 
then,  may  be  deemed  a  settled  fact.  The  same  calculation  is  being  made 
here  as  elsewhere,  to  add  much  to  the  fruit  area  as  soon  as  the  planting 
season  arrives,  and  stock  is  being  engaged  therefor.  Another  thing  is  as 
apparent  here  as  elsewhere:  when  orchards  are  neglected  or  trimmed 
improperly  they  lose  in  value.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  the  orchards 
were  well  kept  and  trees  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  delicious 
fruit.     Peaches  predominate. 

The  fine  orchards  of  Messrs.  P.  Randall  and  H.  C.  Park — 60  acres 
peaches  and  30  acres  pears — were  a  source  of  considerable  profit  for 
years.  So,  also,  was  the  100-acre  peach  orchard  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Maul, 
just  at  the  edge  of  town.  The  two  varieties  mostly  grown  here  ai-e 
the  Orange  Cling  and  the  George's  Late  Cling;  so  the  fortunate  ship- 
pers were  able  to  supply  both  ends  of  the  market.  They  were  shipped 
to  Chicago  mostly,  and  sold  for  $1  per  boi. 

The  shipments  were  not  all  made  when  I  was  there,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  reach  120  cars.  The  fruit  was  large  and  luscious,  of 
a  delightful  "peachy"  color,  and  well  calculated  to  beguile  purchasers 
at  an  advanced  figure.     In  1891  there  were  79,500  boxes  of  peaches 


!  are  many  other  orchards  in  the  same  vicinity,  smaller  in  size 
but  equally  as  prolific;  such  as  those  of  S,  W.  Wible,  60  acres  peaches, 
110  acres  prunes;  Ben,  Brundage,  30  acres  prunes,  15  acres  peaches; 
Chris.  Stockton,  20  acres  apricots;  Mr.  Lingren,  40  acres  apricots; 
Milo  McKee,  Rosedale,  20  acres  peaches;  Lowell  Bros.,  50  acres  peaches; 
8.  Jewett,  Bakersfield,  100  acres  prunes;  J.  E.  Smith,  20  acres  figs  and 
5  acres  peaches,  and  so  on. 

At  Delano  a  considerable  area  has  been  planted  to  peaches,  pears, 
and  prunes,  as  also  at  Poso  and  adjacent  country,  Miramonte,  Glen- 
ville,  Kernville,  Tehachapi,  Weldon,  Onyx,  and  clinging  to  the  mount- 
ains at  Caliente  and  Keene,  and  at  the  Tejon  ranch;  all  have  a.  good 
showing  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  but  generally  for  home  use. 

Raisins  are  a  source  of  profit  and  a  certain  crop.  The  Rosedale 
Vineyard  Company,  of  which  Mr.  R.  Prizelle  is  manager,  formerly  of 
Riverside,  has  320  acres,  every  vine  in  splendid  health  and  weighted 
with  fruit  ready  for  the  drying  tray.  Around  this  vineyard  were  five 
sections  of  land  well  covered  with  vineyards,  all  in  the  same  condition. 
This  acreage,  together  with  vines  connected  with  fruit  orchards,  increases 
the  area  to  nearly  2,500  acres. 

Grain  growing  on  a  large  scale,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Its  uncertainty — half  or  two  thirds  of  a  crop  once 
in  three  or  five  years — offers  little  inducement  when  compared  to  fruit. 
Insect  pests  have  not,  as  yet,  made  much  headway  in  this  county. 

A  new  canal  has  been  projected  of  about  60  miles  in  length,  to  take 
water  well  up  the  Kern  River  and  convey  it  through  the  barren  plains 
east  and  south  of  Sumner,  to  irrigate  that  great  arid  area.  When  that 
is  completed  another  fruit  belt  will  be  opened,  and  trees  planted  where 
now  not  a  living  useful  tree  or  shrub  has  footing; 

The  price  of  fruit  was  good  in  1890,  $1  a  box  net;  in  1891,  very  low; 
in  1892,  good  again,  about  the  same  as  1890.  Dried  fruit  from  8  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  Many  horticulturists  dried  their  apricots  and  peaches. 
At  present  there  are  no  canneries  in  the  county. 

Mr.  S.  W.  FergUBSon,  manager  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company, 
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is  doing  everything  he  can  to  forward  fruit  planting,  and  so  is  the  water 
company  with  which  he  is  connected.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
water  companies  in  the  county;  the  facts  concerning  them  appear  else- 
ivbere  in  this  report. 

Beans,  fruit,  and  nuts,  in  about  the  order  named,  have  been  for  some 
years  the  staple  products  of  Ventura  County.  The  county  is  an  old  one, 
and  for  many  years  produced  other  things  to  the  exclusion  of  fruit. 
The  county  being  shut  away  from  any  market  for  perishable  products, 
turned  its  attention  to  non -perishables.  Now  things  have  changed;  it 
is  comparatively  easy  of  access,  and  horticulture  is  taking  front  rank. 

Every  new  town  located  and  established  in  the  past  seven  years  made 
fruit  growing  a  distinct  object  to  secure  settlement,  and  all  available 
places  in  a  rather  restricted  area  near  the  ocean  have  been  utilized  for 
fruit,  and  many  places  which  three  years  ago  were  thought  worthless 
have  now  thriving  orchards  of  deciduous  fruits,  lemons,  oranges,  wal- 
nuts, and  olives;  but  as  they  are  all  young  the  net  results  for  profit  do 
not  present  a  large  figure.  People  are  not  generally  stopping  the  rais- 
ing of  fine  stock,  horses  and  cattle,  to  plant  trees,  so  the  old  ranges 
have  not  been  much  intruded  upon  by  the  tree  grower. 

At  Camulos  the  Del  Valle  Bros,  have  an  old  seedling  orange  orchard 
of  ]  5  acres,  and  it  has  borne  annually  a  large  crop.  They  also  have  25 
acres  in  walnuts,  25  acres  in  olives,  25  acres  in  almonds,  and  raise  a 
variety  of  other  fruits.  Oranges  are  sold  to  packers.  Montalvo  has 
350  acres  in  fruit  and  nuts. 

Piru,  a  dry,  bleak,  forbidding  place  in  appearance,  has  been  sub- 
divided and  planted  to  deciduous  fruits,  olives,  and  nuts,  D.  C.  Cook 
having  planted  about  150  acres  in  fruit,  olives,  and  walnuts;  his 
neighbors  have  done  likewise,  and  now  there  are  several  fine  orchards 
here. 

Around  Santa  Paula  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  walnuts  take  prece- 
dence, but  do  not  crowd  out  the  toothsome  bean.  Horticulture  will 
be  of  slow  growth  in  this  district  and  county,  as  good  bean  land  is 
thought  to  be  as  profitable, 

Saticoy  has  a  fine  fruit  district,  and  a  plain  of  12,000  acres  toward  the 
ocean,  west  of  Santa  Paula,  with  small  orchards  in  many  places.  E.  W. 
Harrold  is  here  growing  olives  and  walnuts. 

The  lemon  is  brought  to  perfection  here,  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Blanchard 
has  estabhshed  a  reputation  purely  his  own  in  its  care  and  preservation. 
A  return  of  $4  to  $6  a  box  for  his  lemons  leaves  a  good  margin  for  profit. 
He  also  pays  attention  to  oranges  and  walnuts,  and  they  find  a  ready 
market.  He,  too,  has  solved  the  problem  of  lemon  curing,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  science,  with  no  necessity  for  further  experiments. 

Nordhoff,  situated  in  a  valley  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Ventura, 
is  showing  up  finely  with  grapes,  walnuts,  deciduous  fruits,  and  oranges. 
The  outlook  is  bright  for  future  products  as  the  trees  mature. 

Up  the  valley  of  the  river,  bacli  of  Ventura,  there  is  a  goodly  number 
of  small  fruit  orchards,  nicely  kept  and  fruitful.  But  the  staple  is  beans. 
Dairying  business  receives  much  attention  also.  Statisticsof  shipments 
were  not  readily  obtainable.  The  area  of  fruits,  olives,  almonds,  and 
Walnuts  is  constantly  increasing,  and  Ventura  will  soon  find  herself 
astonished  when  they  all  come  into  bearing. 

There  are  now  in  Ventura  nearly  6,305  acres  in'  ratinuts,  bearii^  «nd 
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non-bearing;  150  acres  of  almonds,  1,057  of  apricots,  548  of  oranges,  443 
of  lemons,  843  acres  of  prunes,  and  613  acres  of  olives,  and  a  large  area 
of  other  fruits.  The  apple  and  peach  of  Ventura  are  a  delight  to  the 
palate. 

The  principal  irrigation. company  is  the  Bardsdale  Ditch,  3  miles  Ir 
length,  carrying  a  volume  of  750  inches  of  water.  It  has  3,200  shares, 
and  distributes  its  water  at  the  rate  of  two  eharee  per  acre. 

Many  places  in  the  county  are  not  irrigated,  and  the  two  dry  years 
have  left  an  effect  quite  noticeable. 

Santa  Barbara  County  is  another  of  the  old  counties,  yet  but  little 
developed  in  horticultural  interests,  speaking  in  general  terms.  But 
the  march  of  improvement  and  a  change  in  conditions  confronting  peo- 
ple all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  State  reached  this  county  as  soon 
as  anywhere,  and  the  result  is  apparent.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  rele- 
gated here  also,  and  horticulture  moi-e  than  agriculture  has  taken  their 
place. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs  through  Ventura  and  to 
Elwood,  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  has  connected,  this  county  with  the 
outer  world,  and  access  to  market  is  secured.  With  the  completion  of 
the  road  to  San  Francisco,  no  one  can  predict  where  the  advancing 
strides  will  cease. 

The  fruit  and  nut  ranch  of  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  is  a  place  of  ideal 
loveliness.  Mr.  Cooper  located  on  it  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  com- 
menced planting  olives,  almonds,  walnuts,  Japanese  persimmons, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  and  a  select  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees, 
He  has  on  his  place  over  9,000  olive  trees,  not  all  in  bearing,  however; 
4,500  persimmons,  10,000  almonds,  3,000  walnuts,  and  1,700  vines,  etc. 
His  chief  study  has  been  the  production  of  olive  oil,  and  after  years  of 
arduous  labor,  care,  and  patience,  his  success  is  assured,  and  the  oi] 
now  branded  "  Ellwood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara,"  is  known  wherever 
olive  oil  is  used,  and  has  no  superior  in  the  world.  His  oil  product  of 
1890  was  34,000  bottles,  Mr,  Cooper  ie  the  pioneer  in  introducing  this 
industry,  and  his  name  will  always  be  associated  therewith. 

For  two  years  the  rainfall  at  this  place  has  been  deficient,  and  the 
olive,  walnut,  and  almond  yield  was  very  small,  especially  from  the 
trees  on  mesa  lands.  In  the  future  this  is  to  be  remedied;  a  company 
has  purchased  the  ranch,  and  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  done  will 
be  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  cafion  belonging  to  the  ranch,  and 
the  impounding  of  water  for  irrigating  the  whole  place.  This  has 
never  been  found  necessary  before. 

There  are  about  18,000  acres  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  the  county,  but 
a  very  considerable  number  of  these  acres  are  in  small  orchards  and 
cut  no  figure  in  the  market,  and  on  ranches  for  home  use.  Enumera- 
tion is  difficult  in  a  county  so  difficult  of  access  as  Santa  Barbara,  only 
in  the  settlements  where  the  chief  orchards  are  situated. 

It  is  a  superb  fi'uit  belt  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  from  Santa 
Barbara  City  to  Elwood,  15  miles,  and  the  orchards  are  grand  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Russell  Heath's  walnut  orchai'd  at  Carpenteria,  comprising  many 
acres,  is  in  prime  condition.  C.  F.  Eaton  has  another  fine  place  at 
Montecito.  At  this  place  the  Crocker  ranch  of  250  acres  is  being 
planted  out  to  lemons,  and  Mr.  Kinton  Stevens  is  caring  for  an  immense 
orchard  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  nuts.     Mr.  Stevens  smote  the  rocks  so 
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to  speak,  and  they  put  forth  abundance  of  water;  in  other  words,  he 
tunneled  into  the  mountains  and  procured  a  splendid  stream  of  water, 
sufficient  to  irrigate  all  his  trees  and  enough  for  his  neighbors.  It  is 
water  that  does  it,  after  all. 

Around  the  decayed  old  Mission  of  Santa  Ynez,  and  dotted  all  over 
the  valley,  are  extensive  fruit  orchards,  many  of  them  too  young  to  show 
much  yet,  but  they  will  count  well  by  and  by.  The  orchards  are  olive, 
apple,  peach,  and  apricot.  Max  Dormer's  peach  orchard,  in  additiou  to 
other  trees,  contains  12,000  peach  trees,  while  Mr.  Torrence  has  1,500  apri- 
cots and  the  same  number  of  prunes.  Other  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
swell  the  number  by  6,000  trees.  In  the  whole  valley  there  are  about 
2,000  acres  in  frnit. 

At  Los  Olivos,  Ralph  R.  Selby  has  12,000  olive  trees;  A.  M.  Boyd, 
10,000;  A.  8.  Boyd,  5,000,  and  Haines  Bros,  and  Gould,  9,000,  just  now 
coming  into  bearing.  A  number  of  other  orchards  of  less  area  are  in 
the  vicinity.     About  200  gallons  of  oil  were  made  in  1891. 

Los  Alamos  has  a  httle  over  200  acres,  varied  in  selection,  but  largely 
apple.  It  is  a  quiet,  easy-going  old  town.  Grapes  do  well  in  all  these 
places,  and  almost  everywhere  a  small  vineyard  is  growing.  Cherry 
trees  also  thrive  and  produce  well  in  all  these  sections.  The  orange, 
lemon,  and  walnut  do  not  thrive.  Around  Ballard  there  are  about 
1,000  acres  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 

The  fruit  from  this  section  was  dried  in  the  orchard  in  some  instances, 
but  much  went  to  the  new  cannery  at  Santa  Maria.  Good  prices  were 
realized. 

Apples  are  chiefly  grown  at  and  near  Lompoc,  there  being  over  250 
acres  of  mixed  varieties. 

Santa  Maria  Valley  is  the  gem  of  the  north  end  of  the  county.  It 
has  an  immense  area,  nearly  every  acre  of  which  is  capable  of  fruit 
culture,  but  as  yet  the  orchards  are  not  numerous,  but  thrifty  and  bear- 
ing well.  It  has  no  access  to  a  market  for  green  fruit,  and  so  the  citi- 
zens erected  a  cannery  last  year,  which  took  everything  it  could  get, 
and  then  shut  down  for  want  of  stock.     Following  is  the  output: 

Between  90  and  100  tons  of  fruit  were  bought  at  an  average  of  about 
$27  50  per  ton.  Cash  expended  for  labor,  $2,369  27;  for  fruit,  $2,482  15. 
The  pack  is  not  yet  itemized,  but  in  point  of  value  apricots  stand  at 
the  head,  with  pears  second,  and  peaches  third. 

Jones  &  Maulsby  have  100  acres  in  fruit;  Kaiser  Bros.,  400  acres  in 
fruit  and  nuts;  J.  W.  Hudson,  20  acres,  and  A.  Willheimer,  100  acres. 
Smaller  orchards  are  numerous.  Railroad  communication  to  a  point 
to  place  fruit  on  the  market,  would  increase  this  valley's  possibilities. 
The  dairy  interest,  however,  on  the  coast,  where  steamships  call  and 
transport  the  product,  is  asking  but  Jittle,  and  is  doing  well. 

San  Lv/is  Obispo  is  another  of  the  old  line  of  coast  counties  but  little 
exploited  and  but  little  known  until  quite  recently.  It,  too,  is  retarded 
in  a  way  truly  overwhelming  from  the  same  cause  as  the  district  south, 
and  also  from  the  cause  that  holds  in  resti-aint  all  the  districts  I  have 
traversed — the  great,  unbroken  ranches,  covering  the  larger  portion  of 
all  the  counties  composing  it,  and  in  many  sections  the  better  portion. 
The  mountainous  region  will  always  be  grazing  ground,  but  the  valleys, 
in  the  future,  can  be  turned  to  better  and  more  profitable  uses,  as  they 
are  numerous  and  have  a  soil  capable  of  producing  anything  which  may 
be  planted. 
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The  coast -line  of  San  Luis  Obiapo  County  has  long  been  devoted  to 
dairying,  and  it  is  a  "  cow  county  "  in  a  pronounced  sense.  Its  reputa- 
tion for  dairy  products  is  established,  and  the  profit  arising  therefrom 
makes  horticultural  pursuits  shrink  to  the  background.  But  the  inland 
valleys  are  beginning  to  feel  the  impulse  given  by  fruit  raising,  and 
many  orchards  are  beginning  to  make  a  showing, 

Arroyo  Grande  has  numerous  orchards  which  promise  good  returns. 
All  told  there  are  about  1 50  acres  of  general  variety.  Mr.  H.  Carpenter 
has  a  walnut  grove  besides  the  above  of  50  acres. 

At  Nipomo  a  large  amount  of  land  has  been  planted  in  fruit,  all  the 
deciduous,  and  nuts,  and  much  more  is  being  prepared.  A  fruit  and 
orchard  company,  of  which  Mr.  C.  H.  Reed  is  Secretary,  has  220  acres 
already  growing,  trees  about  three  years  old,  divided  about  as  i'oUows: 
Apricots,  8,500;  prunes,  10,000;  walnuts,  1,200;  apples,  1,000;  pears, 
200;  peaches,  1,000.  They  have  also  planted  300  lemons  and  are  prepar- 
ing ground  for  8,000  more  trees  of  mixed  varieties.  Messrs.  Dana, 
"Wood,  Peterson,  and  Runnels  have  planted  from  40  to  60  acres  each,  the 
prune  being  preferred.  Other  orchards  there  aggregate  about  10,000 
trees,  of  from  10  to  15  acres  each.  The  area  covered  by  vines  is  also 
very  large. 

Around  San  Luis  Obispo,  the  county  seat,  fruit  growing  is  a  well- 
establiahed  occupation.  The  same  may  be  said  here  as  of  all  other  set- 
tlements around,  that  with  transportation  faelhties  such  as  the  county 
deserves,  no  present  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  carloads  of  fruit, 
green  and  dried,  which  would  be  shipped  to  a  market  from  here,  But 
for  all  that  the,  orchards  are  numerous  and  in  good  condition,  and  a 
large  acreage  will  be  planted  the  coming  season. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  prunes  are  largely  preferred,  but  almonds, 
olives,  and  walnuts  count  a  heavy  aggregate.  Goldtree  Bros.,  P.  H. 
Dollidet,  Jr.,  R.  Dominiquez,  J.  C.  Cherry,  Geo.  T.  Gragg,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Harris,  Capt.  W.  B.  Pritchard,  J.  H.  Thompson,  and  many  others  are 
turning  their  attention  to  this  industry. 

At  B.  W.  Steele's  ranch,  at  Edna,  the  visitor  is  always  welcome,  and 
the  art  of  fruit  raising  and  dairying  can  be  studied  with  profit.  Judge 
Cotton's  ranch,  at  San  Miguel,  of  220  acres  of  prunes  and  peaches,  is  a 
wonder.  John  Steward  also  has  a  fine  orchard  of  assorted  fruit.  Around 
Cambria  are  about  500  acres  of  general  varieties,  and  Creston  has  a  large 
fruit  area. 

Around  Templeton  and  Santa  Margarita  the  fruit  outlook  is  excelleut, 
many  turning  their  attention  that  way.  J.  H.  Von  Sehroeder  has  a  little 
plant  of  29,000  pi-une  trees,  but  they  were  touched  with  frost  in  March, 
1892,  and  their  recovery  has  not  been  sufficient  to  predict  the  fruit-bear- 
ing outlook. 

Paso  Robles  has  direct  rail  communication,  and  here  many  orchards 
are  growing  finely,  and  much  land  will  be  planted  this  season.  R.  M. 
Shackelford  has  200  acres  in  prunes  and  pears,  and  many  others  are 
planting  to  the  extent  of  tiieir  abilitj-.  This  is  a  natural  fruit  region, 
and  is  coming  to  be  recognized. 

The  number  of  fruit  trees  in  tiie  county,  by  acres,  is  as  follows: 
Apple,  370;  apricot,  366;  cherry,  112;  fig,  34;  olive,  128;  peach,  509; 
prune,  1,144;  pear,  355;  lemon,  140;  orange,  20;  almond,  39;  walnut, 
479;  grapes,  925.  This  does  not  include  small  places  of  one  acre  or 
less.     Surely  a  good  showing  for  a  stock-raising  and  dairying  county. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

July  19,  1892. 

Present:  Commissioners  Block,  Mosher,  Kimball,  White,  Miles, 
Thomas,  and  President  Cooper,  Absent:  Commissioners  Buck  and 
Bunyon. 

The  minutes  of  November  19,  1891,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  payment  of  the  following 
amounts  to  cover  claims: 

1891— Not.  jo t472  83 

Dec.    22 811  10 

J892-Peb.   13 -- - —  1,662  58 

Mar,    8 - _ 558  36 

AprilSO 1,308  95 

June    8 __ 466  28 

$5,580  07 
Amount  paid  up  to  last  report - —     4,107  85 

Amonntpaid  np  to  last  date }9,687  92 

Balance - (312  08 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  their  report,  showing  the  amount 
of  work  performed  during  the  year,  examination  of  books,  etc.  (see 
report  on  page  6). 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read,  covering  a  period  since  the  last 
meeting.  The  expenditures  for  the  forty-third  fiecai  year  were  reported 
to  be  $9,687  92,  leaving  a  balance  of  $312  08.  The  publications  issued 
were  reported  as  follows: 

Annual  report  lor  1891 10,000  copies. 

TreBlaBCB,  etc 70,500  copies. 

Bulletins _ _ _ 50,500  copies. 

Miscellaneous  eirculaxB,  posters,  etc 20,000  copies. 

Total - 151,000  copies. 

On  hand  for  distribution: 

Report  for  1891 - 2,500  copies. 

Treatises 16,100  copies. 

Total 18,900  copies. 

The  report  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  necessity  of  the 
enactment  of  new  laws,  as  follows: 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  and  products,  especially  olive  oil, 
sold  under  false  labels. 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  their  sale 
under  false  representation. 
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To  prevent  the  use  of  boxes  by  firms  and  individuals,  bearing  the 
name  of  certain  localities,  while  their  contents  are  made  up  of  refuse 
fruit. 

To  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  increased  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Board  to  employ  an  assistant  to  collect  and  compile  statistics  of  fruit 
and  condition  of  crops,  etc.,  and  issuance  of  a  monthly  bulletin  to 
disseminate  such  information  at.  the  proper  time. 

The  following  rules  for  the  distribution  of  annual  reports  and  other 
publications  were  passed; 

if  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  the  year  1891  ia 


.  .   may  be  more  fully  accompJished: 

Res'tked,  That  the  same  shall  be  distributed  (or 

1.  To  all  State,  county,  and  school  libraries. 

2.  To  all  public  offices. 

3.  To  all  departments  of  State. 

4.  To  all  members  of  the  Legislature. 

5.  To  all  newspapers  in  the  State. 

6.  To  all  colleges  and  otht 


RuLB  II.    All  reports  to  be  forwarded  througt 

a  report  shall  render 


•-  copy  each)  as  followa: 


Agents  were  ordered  employed  temporarily  to  collect  statistics,  etc. 

HOETJCULTURAL    QUARANTINE. 

The  report  of  the  Quarantine  Officer  showed  that  as  San  Francisco  is 
the  principal  port  of  entry  for  trees  and  plants  froai  foreign  countries, 
it  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  hie  time  inspecting  steamships  and 
vessels,  thus  guarding  the  Slate  from  new  pests  and  diseases  that  might 
arrive  on  trees  and  plants.  The  duties  of  the  Quai-antine  OiEcer  are 
coextensive  with  the  State  in  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
etc.,  and  he  has  made  a  general  surveillance  of  all  the  counties  in  this 
work.  No  doubt  the  enforcement  of  laws,  etc.,  has  caused  antagonism 
and  hard  feelings,  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  such  cases.  The  rights 
of  the  people  must  be  protected,  and  to  this  end  these  laws  have  been 
enacted.  The  press  of  the  State  and  the  fruit  growers  have  aided  him 
materially  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties. 

In  June,  1891,  a  cargo  of  orange  trees  arrived  at  San  Pedro  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  These  were  at  once  placed  in  quarantine,  as  they 
were  infested  by  a  dangerous  pest.  The  owners  were  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  the  pests  upon  them,  but  in  this  they  failed,  after 
repeated  applications.  Condemnation  suit  was  then  brought,  and  in 
August  the  case  was  tried,  and  the  owners  were  granted  farther  time  to 
disinfect.  Last  December  the  trees  were  again  inspected,  and  found  to 
be  still  infested  with  the  pests.  The  Quarantine  Officer  then  wrote  to 
the  Attorney -General  to  have  the  suit  before  the  Superior  Court  at  Los 
Angeles  reset  for  trial,  as  the  trees  would  endanger  the  fruit  industry, 
should  the  pests  upon  them  spread.     The  case  was  heard  by  the  Court 
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in  February,  and  the  cargo  of  trees  ordered  destroyed  by  burning.  The 
Commissioner  for  Los  Angeles  County,  on  March  29th,  carried  out  the 
order  of  the  Court. 

Various  carloads  of  trees  arrived  during  the  season  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  the  inspection  of  these  required  his  personal  atten- 
tion. He  has  instigated  several  suits  before  the  Courts  to  condemn 
trees  and  plants  brought  into  the  State  infested  by  dangerous  pests 
and  diseases,  and  which  pests  could  not  be  destroyed,  or  the  diseases 
cured,  without  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  Thus  many  new  pests  and 
diseases  have  been  prevented  from  spreading  in  our  State. 

The  quarantine  laws  should  be  further  amended,  giving  this  officer 
more  and  definite  power,  as  delays  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  often- 
times prove  dangerous. 

ELECTION   OP   OFFICERS. 

President  Cooper  announced  the  next  order  of  business  to  be  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  term,  viz.:  President,  Auditor,  and 
Treasurer,  and  vacated  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary,  occupied  the  chair,  and  declared  nomina- 
tions for  President  in  order.  Commissioner  Ell  wood  Cooper  was 
unanimously  reelected  President  by  acclamation. 

ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT   COOPER. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  on  previous  occasions  thanked  you  for  the  compli- 
ment in  being  reelected  as  President  of  this  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
and  at  this  time,  more  than  ever,  I  am  impressed  with  the  responsibili- 
ties imposed  in  accepting  the  position.  While  I  believe  it  is  your  earnest 
wish  that  I  should  remain  in  this  position,  and  for  this  good  opinion 
am  grateful,  still  you  must  be  aware  that  the  task  is  no  easy  one,  and 
requires  more  of  my  time  than  I  can  afford  to  devote  to  the  work. 
Nearly  one  half  of  my  time  is  given  outright  to  the  State,  for  which  I 
receive  no  substantial  compensation.  Your  good  opinion  must  be  my 
reward. 

We  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  our  horticultural  work  that  calls 
for  greater  efforts  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  probably  the  turning 
point  that  must  mark  the  future  advancement.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  first  part  of  my  opening  address  before  the  Santa  Cruz  Convention, 
to  be  found  on  page  265,  report  of  1891,  and  had  I  not  made  the  remarks 
I  did  on  a  similar  occasion  to  this,  one  year  ago  (see  page  14,  same 
report),  I  should  have  done  it  at  this  time. 

We  have  compiled  a  series  of  reports  that  have  had  no  equal.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  State  of  California,  and  a  credit  to  the  fruit  growers. 
We  have,  in  the  line  of  this  work,  about  completed  many  branches 
therein  treated,  and  must  change,  somewhat,  the  current  of  our  thoughts, 
and  embrace  other  subjects  that  concern  our  civilization.  The  waste  of 
money,  the  waste  of  energy  that  results  in  undertaking  impossible  things, 
impresses  me  more  seriously  from  day  to  day,  and  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  presentation  to  Albert  Koebele  (page  290,  report  of  1891).  I  refer 
you  to  the  three  addresses,  as  above  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  what 
is  therein  expressed  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  my  ideas  are  founded, 
I  do  not  wish  to  encroach  upon  your  time  in  repeating. 

I  have  glanced  over  the  reports  of  our  SecreW^*and  Qutiran|ine 
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Officer,  and  find  that  there  have  been  issued  from  our  office  reports, 
treatises,  bulletins,  and  miscellaneous  matter  numbering  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousand  copies  since  our  meeting  one  year  ago.  There 
are  on  hand  of  these  publications  only  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
copies,  showing  that  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  have 
been  distributed.  There  are  now  thirty  tlioueand  copies  being  prepared 
for  distribution,  containing  very  important  information. 

The  value  of  our  annual  reports  has  been  established  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  advertised  for  in  the  daily  papers  and  $5  offered 
per  volume. 

The  inspection  of  steamers  and  vessels,  as  also  railroad  cars,  has 
become  a  very  arduous  task.  Eighty-four  in  number  have  required  the 
attention  of  our  Quarantine  Officer.  Over  900,000  plants  have  been 
inspected,  of  which  were  destroyed  326,500;  the  number  quarantined  la 
over  500,000.  All  these  matters,  however,  are  in  full  detail,  and  I  refer 
you  to  the  reports  of  our  officers. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  you  that  if  this  work  ia  to  be  continued 
more  clerical  force  will  have  to  be  employed,  and  hence  a  larger  appro- 
priation. The  demand  for  information  on  the  part  of  the  fruit  growers, 
the  necessities  of  our  extended  fruit  products,  do  not  admit  of  any  cur- 
tailment. We  must  investigate,  publish,  and  distribute,  otherwise 
greater  losses  will  result.  Our  quarantine  regulations  require  more 
force,  in  order  that  the  fullest  benefit  can  be  derived.  New  insects  are 
appearing,  also  fungoids,  not  before  observed.  The  inroads  made  by 
these  enemies  on  the  fruit  products  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  fruit  growers, 
and,  if  not  arrested,  will  make  it  impossible  to  continue  the  business, 
and  entail  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  to  the  State.  Shall  we  rest  and 
see  everything  go  to  waste  and  destruction,  or  shall  we  go  on  and 
become  the  greatest  fruit  garden  the  world  has  ever  seen? 

The  experience  we  have  had,  and  the  marvel  in  the  work  of  the 
Vedalia,  is  certainly  sufficient  to  convince  every  intelligent  being  that 
by  no  other  plan  can  we  accomplish  what  we  have  set  out  to  do.  All 
noxious  insects  have  parasites  or  predaceous  insects  that  feed  upon 
them,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  bar  to  successful  fruit  grow- 
ing. Is  it  not  wiser,  therefore,  to  search  for  these  parasites,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  our  dangerous  foes,  than  to  endeavor  to  take  this  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator  to  manage  in  our  own  way?  At  best, 
washing,  fumigating,  or  any  other  method  can  only  keep  in  check 
temporarily  the  destructive  enemy  until  such  time  as  the  parasite  could 
be  found  to  do  the  work  as  nature  intended. 

With  the  full  conviction,  therefore,  that  by  no  other  means  can  our 
success  be  complete,  we  must  ask  for  a  large  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  work  that  we  have  accomplished  is  known  only  to  the  few, 
comparatively  speaking.  I  therefore  must  urge,  as  I  have  done  before, 
that  we  must  republish  all  our  reports  from  1885  to  the  present  time 
in  an  abbreviated  form.  It  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit 
growers.  It  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  public  education,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  honor  of  the  State  of  California  to  have  such  a  work 
to  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  to  show  to  the  world  what  has 
been  done  in  the  line  of  horticultural  literature.  This  matter  must  be 
brought  before  the  convention,  and  steps  taken  to  secure  a  sufficient 
sum  to  accomplish  the  work. 

I  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  having  an  orange 
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tree  or  a  small  tree  of  some  kind,  full  of  Icerya  sent  to  Chicago,  put  in 
a  safe  house  and  the  Vedalia  put  upon  the  tree,  that  the  visitors  can 
see  its  work.  It  would  be  an  object  lesson.  What  instruction  could  be 
as  lasting  to  every  thoughtful  mind? 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  should  more  seriously  consider  the 
propriety  of  having  fruit  inspectors,  more  control  over  the  railroads,  and 
a  combined  efl'ort  to  distribute  and  sell  our  fruits.  I  should  recommend 
the  fullest  discussion  of  these  subjects  at  our  next  convention.  There 
exists  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  sales  made  by  com- 
mission houses.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  distributors  grow  rich 
while  the  producers  in  many  cases,  with  the  greatest  economy,  can  barely 
live.  The  prices  of  fruits  the  past  year  were  lower  than  for  many  years 
past.  The  railroad  rates  were  higher.  In  some  cases  money  had  to  be 
gent  East  to  pay  freight  deficiencies,  the  producers  losing  everything 
and  bori-owing  money  to  pay  the  exorbitant  railroad  rates. 

This  state  of  things  must  be  changed.  I  outlined  all  these  subjects  at 
the  convention  held  in  National  City  (see  report  of  1889,  page  330). 

I  hope  that  the  Board  will  consider  these  questions,  and_tliat  they  will 
be  fairly  presented  at  the  convention  to  be  held  at  San  Jose  in  November 
next.  And  in  conclusion,  I  urge  that  each  member  may  mature  some 
plan  that  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  one  or  more  of  these  sub- 
jects suggested. 

We  should  also  make  it  our  individual  duty  to  instruct  or  impress 
upon  our  representatives  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  will  secure 
a  sufficient  appropriation  to  carry  out  such  measures  as  we  feel  would 
best  advance  the  fruit  industry. 

TREASOBEB. 

Commissioner  Fred.  C.  Miles  was  elected  Treasurer  by  acclamation. 


Commissioner  J.  L.  Mosher  was  unanimously  reelected  Auditor  by 
acclamation. 

A  general  discussion  was  then  indulged  in  by_  the  Commissioners 
present  and  suggestions  made  as  to  future  transactions. 

Adjourned. 
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Office  California  State  Board  of  Health,  ) 
Sacramento,  September  15, 1892.  ( 

To  his  Excellency's..  H,  Markham,  Governor  of  California: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  the  twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
for  the  fiscal  years  from  June  30, 1890,  to  June  30,  1892. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  LAINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  his  Excellency  H.  H.  Mabkham,  Governor  of  California: 

Sib;  Agreeable  to  an  Act  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
defining  its  powers,  the  twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  is  hereby  submitted. 

The  purpose  and  ultimate  object  of  establishing  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  is  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  the  public 
health.  All  the  functions  with  which  the  Board  may  be  endowed  are 
specifically  designed  for  the  promotion  and  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

The  law  specifies  that  the  Boai-d  must  place  themselves  in  commnni- 
cation  with  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  public 
lEBtitutions  throughout  the  State,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  interests 
of  health  and  life  among  the  citizens  generally.  They  must  make 
sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  disease, 
especially  of  epidemics,  the  source  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of 
localities,  employments,  conditions,  and  circumstances  on  the  public 
health,  and  gather  such  information  in  respect  to  these  matters  as  they 
may  deem  proper  for  diffusion  among  the  people.  They  may  devise 
some  scheme  whereby  medical  and  vital  statistics  of  sanitary  value  can 
be  obtained,  and  act  aa  an  advisory  Boai'd  to  the  State  in  all  hygienic 
and  medical  matters,  especially  such  ae  relate  to  the  location,  construc- 
tion, sewerage,  and  administration  of  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  public  institutions.  They  must,  at  each  biennial  session  of  the 
Legislature,  make  a  report,  with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislative  action 
as  they  deem  proper.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  examine 
into  and  report  on  the  effect  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  the 
industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  health,  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  needed  in  the  premises. 

These  specified  duties  are  general  in  character,  and  make  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  purely  advisory,  with  no  mandatory  authority  over 
any  condition  or  influence,  however  dangerous,  which  may  threaten 
the  health  and  life  of  the  people  of  the  State.  In  regard  to  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  any  of  the 
influences  which  affect  public  health,  they  are  wholly  performed  when 
the  Board  suggests  or  advises  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  other  respects 
its  function  is  that  of  a  public  educator,  in  teaching  the  precepts  of 
health  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  public  hygiene.  This  includes 
assistance  and  persuasion  in  organizing  local  Boards  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  indicating  the  direction 
which  will  make  their  efforts  effective. 

The  only  branch  of  public  hygiene  which,  in  the  exercise  of  official 
function,  possesses  executive  power  to  execute  and  enforce  sanitary  laws, 
is  the  local  Board  of  Health.  To  bring  the  State  and  local  Boards  into 
a  closer  relation,  tending  to  a  uniformity  of  general  action  in  sanitary 
work,  will  be  the  aim  of  the  State  Board. 

The  monthly  reports  of  deaths  and  diseases  published  by  the  State 
Board  are  obtained  exclusively  from  the  Secretaries  of  local  Boards, 
Health  Officers,  and  physicians,  who  perform  this  work  gratuitously  for 
the  public  good.  The  Board  is  wholly  dependent  upon  such  sources  of 
information  for  its  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  health  of  the  State. 
In  order  to  utilize  the  information  so  received  it  is  the  custom  to  issue  a 
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monthly  circular  to  all  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  and  to  such  other 
citizens  who  may  desire  it,  giving  as  accurate  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  pubUc  health  during  the  previous  month  as  can  be  made 
from  the  facts  obtained.  There  has  been  an  active  interest  and  willing 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  correspondents.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
State  Board  to  invite  the  local  Boards  and  correspondents  to  meet  in 
convention,  to  council  as  how  best  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  sani- 
tary authorities  of  the  State.  As  all  real  authority  is  vested  in  the  local 
Boards,  it  is  manifest  that  the  greatest  effectiveness  will  be  reached  by 
organization. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  to  exclude  contagious  diseases 
from  the  State  amounted  to  $5,982  45,  July  1, 1890.  Of  this  sum  there 
remained  unexpended  on  July  1, 1892,  $6,7S2  45.  The  maintenance  of 
a  Medical  Inspector  on  the  Oregon  line  during  the  epidemic  of  smallpox 
in  British  Columbia,  in  July  and  August,  reduced  the  fund  to  about 
$5,300. 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Europe,  and  the 
probability  of  its  reaching  the  United  States  before  the  epidemic  dies 
out,  the  advisability  of  making  a  generous  appropriation  for  inspection 
and  prevention  purposes,  at  the  State  lines  where  railroads  enter  the 
State,  is  earnestly  urged. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  establish  quarantine  and  refuge  stations, 
there  are  four  points  that  should  be  fully  covered  to  make  it  effective.  It 
.would  be  necessary  to  place  one  on  the  Oregon  line  in  the  north;  another 
near  Truckee;  another  at  The  Needles,  and  another  at  Yuma.  In  addi- 
tion to  placing  Inspectors  at  those  points  to  inspect  all  trains,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  of  some  char- 
acter, either  tents  or  temporary  board  shelters,  with  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  bedding,  food,  and  medicine,  to  care  for  the  sick  and  well  while 
detained.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  estimate  how  much  it  will  be 
necessajy  to  do;  but,  if  an  attempt  be  made  towards  the  establishment 
of  anything  like  a  rigid  land  quarantine,  it  will  involve  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  money.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  number  of  people  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  in  carrying 
out  these  measures.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  quarantine 
the  port  of  San  Pedro.  Inspectors  will  not  only  need  to  be  paid,  but 
people  engaged  in  fumigating  cars,  baggage,  and  other  effects,  and  those 
employed  in  nursing  the  sick  in  quarantine  camps  will  doubtless  exact 
larger  salaries  than  they  would  receive  in  ordinary  employment.  We 
believe  that  these  contingencies  will  justify  a  large  appropriation  to  be 
made,  under  such  restrictions  as  the  Legislature  may  deem  advisable. 
The  Board,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  situation  at  this  time  (September 
15th),  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made  for  the 
prevention  of  contagious  diseases. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  G.  COCHRAN,  M.D.;  President. 
J.  R.  LAINE,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
C.  A.  RUGGLES,  M.D. 
C.  W.  NUTTING,  M.D. 
W.  R.  CLUNESS,  M.D. 
P.  C.  REMONDINO,  M.D. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  MINUTES. 


The  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  op  the  State  Board  op  Health 

Was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  July  23,  1890. 

Present — Dr.  Orme,  President;  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Secretary;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Briceland,  Shasta;  Dr.  C.  A.  Ruggles,  Stockton,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Cluness, 
Sacramento.  Absent — Dr.  Jas.  Simpson  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Cole,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  a 
communication  had  been  received  from  the  State  Analyst,  informing  the 
Board  that  he  was  about  leaving  for  Europe,  and  would  be  glad  to  rep- 
resent it  in  the  International  Medical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  in 
August.  As  this  was  an  opportunity  for  our  Board  to  obtain,  through 
Professor  Rising,  a  report  of  the  section  on  hygiene,  I  issued  to  him 
credentials  as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  from  this  Board,  with  a  request 
that  he  report  the  proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  was  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  a  communication,  accom- 
panied by  a  long  petition,  from  the  citizens  of  Dunsmuir,  requesting 
the  Board  to  appoint  a  Health  Officer  for  that  town,  the  Supervisors 
refusing  to  do  it,  although  it  was  claimed  to  contain  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants. 

I  wrote  to  the  District  Attorney,  advising  him  of  the  request,  and 
asking  them  to  enforce  the  law.     In  reply  I  received  the  following: 

YaBKi,  Cal,  Jnne  11, 1890. 
G.  G.  Tyebki,!,,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health: 

Dear  Sib;  Your  commanication  of  date  of  Jane  9tb  has  been  received.  I  have  looked 
into  the  facta  and  situation  fully,  and  have  concluded  that  it  would  be  well  to  advise 

EJU  of  same  beiore  taking  action.  There  never  has  been  a  petition  presented  to  onr 
oard  of  SupervisorB  for  the  appointment  of  a  Health  Officer  for  the  tovni  of  Dune- 
muir,  by  affidavit,  or  otherwiae;  that  the  town  of  Dunsmuir  contains  five  hundred  or 
more  inhabitants.  Tlie  Supervisor  from  tliat  district  stated  that  he  was  satiafied  that 
the  town  did  not  contain  the  required  live  hundred  inhabitants.  The  only  written 
application  ever  made  was  by  Mr.  J,  N.  White.  This  was  only  a  request  for  the  appoint- 
ment, and  contained  no  showing  whatever  that  the  town  was  entitled  to  such  appoint- 
In  the  absence  of  official  knowledge,  which  they  cannot  bave  in  this  case,  the  Board 
should  have  some  satisfactory  proof  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  before  acting. 
The  Board,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  satisfactory  proof  is  given  that  Dunsmuir  is  entitled  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Health  Officer,  will  make  the  appointment.  Members  of  the 
Boaid  tell  roe  that  the  onlv  reason  for  not  making  the  appointment  was  the  absence  of 
proof  that  Dunsmuir  is  entitled  to  the  appointment,  and  that  when  that  ia  forthcoming 
they  will  promptly  make  the  same.  Please  reply. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BEARD. 


On  receipt  of  the  above,  I  at  once  forwarded  the  petition  of  the  citi- 
lens  to  be  presented  to  ^^  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  a  request  that 
immediate  action  be  taken,  which  elicited  the  following  reply: 


le 


OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  G.  Tyhekll,  M.D„  Secretary  Slate  Board  of  Health: 

Db4R  8ih;  Received  vour  letter  yesterday,  and  also  the  petition  forwarded  to  your  Board 
from  Dvinsmiiir.  At  the  neit  meeting  of  the  Board  ot  Supervisors,  I  think  that  this 
matter  will  be  adjusted  satisfactorily.    The  Board  meets  on  first  Monday  in  July. 

J.  D.  BEARD. 

Since  that  date  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have  met,  but  made  no 
appointment.  On  motion  of  l>r.  Briceland,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  wait  until  the  official  report  of  census  was  made,  and  then  if  it  was 
ascertained  that  Dunsmuir  contained  the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
entitle  it  to  a  Health  Officer,  to  have  one  appointed,  which  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  requested  the  City  Attorney  of 
Monterey  to  have  a  Board  of  Health  organized  and  a  Health  Officer 
appointed  for  Monterey.  In  reply  he  promised  to  attend  to  the  matter 
without  delay.     Action  approved. 

The  Secretary  introduced  to  the  Board  a  Mr.  Schooiimaker,  fi-om  Lodi, 
who  desired  to  exhibit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  an  adjustable  bath- 
tub seat  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  The  invention  consisted  of  a  metal  or 
iron  standard  fastened  to  the  wall,  upon  which  a  slatted  scat  with  adjust- 
able rack  was  placed.  Upon  examination  by  the  Board,  it  was  of  the 
opinion  that  under  many  conditions  the  invention  was  likely  to  prove 
useful,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  trial  by  hospital  or 
private  institutions. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  convey  the  Board's  opinion  to  Mr. 
Schoonmaker. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Ruggles,  delegate  to  the  National  Conference  of  State  Boards 
of  Health,  begged  leave  to  report  verbally  his  action.  He  stated,  as 
preliminary,  that  on  his  way  south  he  traveled  with  a  Dr.  Stevens,  a 
practitioner  in  New  Mexico,  who  informed  him  of  the  great  prevalence 
of  smallpox  in  El  Paso  and  Deming  and  vicinity,  so  much  so  that  mer- 
chants were  leaving  in  afiright. 

Dr.  Ruggles,  deeming  this  information  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
California,  at  once  wrote  to  Dr.  Tyrrell,  advising  him  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  epidemic,  and  to  establish  quaran- 
tine, with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  if  necessary. 

Upon  arriving  at  Nashville  he  was,  on  making  himself  known, 
received  most  cordially  by  the  delegates  at  the  conference.  The  princi- 
pal discussion  of  the  conference  was  upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  the 
public  the  value  of  sanitation,  and  it  was  considered  that  this  object  was 
better  attained  by  short  articles  for  the  press  upon  sanitary  subjects, 
and  the  assistance  of  Boards  of  Health  pamphlets  upon  the  different 
zymotic  diseases,  and  on  house  ventilation,  disposal  of  garbage,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  very  able  paper  upon  leprosy. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  disease  was  only  contagious  through  inocula- 
tion. _  On  the  contrary,  one  doctor  held  that  the  disease  was  neither 
infectious  nor  contagious,  giving  several  facts  in  defense  of  his  theory. 
'  Dr.  Orme's  report  on  leprosy  was  next  presented  to  the  conference  by 
Dr.  Ruggles,  but  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  the  meeting. 

The  next  subject  under  discussion  was  the  Interstate  Quarantine  law. 
Dr.  Ruggles  explained  fully  the  position  of  California  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  introduced  the  subject  of  dis- 
infection in  contagious  diseases  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid,  support- 
ing his  theory  in  a  very  plausible  manner.     Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Texas, 
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combatted  Dr.  Bryce's  opinion,  and  explained  that  he  had  no  faith  in 
aulpliurous  acid,  but  firmly  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  chlorine  gas  and 
fire,  especially  in  fire.  Dr.  Bryce  then  presented  a  valuable  paper  upon 
the'effect  of  denudation  of  the  land  of  forest  trees. 

The  question  of  this  Board  upon  the  preservation  of  potable  water 
from  pollution  was  then  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Ruggles,  and  after  some 
iscussion  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  only  way  of  preserving 
the  potable  waters  was  by  preventing  their  pollution  by  stringent  laws. 
Dr.  Ruggles  then  presented  the  resolution  of  this  Board  asking  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  conference  with  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, which  was  immediately  voted  down  as  impolitic. 

Upon  adjournment  of  the  conference.  Dr.  Ruggles  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  presented  his  letter  of  introduction  to  our  Congressmen, 
Hon.  T.  J.  Clunie  and  Hon.  Marion  Biggs,  who  received  him  most  cordi- 
ally and  conducted  him  to  President  Harrison,  to  whom  he  explained 
the  wants  of  this  coast  in  the  way  of  sanitary  protection.  From  there 
Messrs.  Clunie  and  Biggs  took  Dr.  Ruggles  to  see  Surgeon-General  J.  B. 
Hamilton.  While  conversing  with  this  gentleman  on  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  strict  quarantine  on  our  southern  border,  a  telegram  was 
received  from  Dr.  Tyn-ell  asking  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Inspector  in  New  Mexico,  as  smallpox  was  reported  epidemic.  Surgeon- 
General  Hamilton  at  once  complied  and  telegraphed  Dr.  Tyrrell  that 
be  had  appointed  Dr.  S,  S.  Herrick  to  the  position. 

Dr.  Ruggles'  verbal  report  was  received  and  the  thanks  of  the  Board 
returned,  with  the  request  that  Dr.  Ruggles  furnish  a  written  report  for 
publication  in  the  next  Biennial  Report,  which  wa«  carried. 

The  Secretary  begged  leave  to  report  that,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Ruggles, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  doctor  giving  him  an  alarming  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  Mexico,  and  advising  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  extension  to  California.  Your  Secretary  at  once 
consulted  Dr.  Cluness,  the  only  member  of  the  Board  available  in  an 
emergency,  and  he  advised  that  I  at  once  proceed  to  San  Francisco 
and,  if  possible,  engage  the  services  of  Dr.  S.  8.  Herrick,  and  send  him 
south  and  into  Mexico  to  ascertain  how  far  our  State  was  threatened 
and  to  what  extent  smallpox  prevailed.  On  arriving  at  San  Francisco, 
I  sought  Dr.  Herrick  and  obtained  bis  consent  to  travel  as  far  as  El 
Paso,  and  points  through  Mexico  and  Arizona,  at  a  salary  of  $260  a 
month  and  expenses  paid.  I  called  upon  the  railroad  authorities, 
explained  to  them  ihe  situation,  and  obtained  every  facility  the  railroad 
could  offer  to  make  the  inspection  complete.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
at  once  consented  to  place  $1,000  at  the  service  of  the  Board,  out  of  the 
Contagious  Disease  Fund,  of  which  sum  your  Secretary  drew  $500,  and 
on  the  2lBt  of  May  dispatched  Dr.  Herrick  upon  his  mission.  I  here- 
with submit  Dr.  Herrick's  report,  which  he  will  write  out  in  full  for 
the  Biennial  Report  this  year.  The  expenses  and  salary  of  Dr.  Herrick 
for  one  month  were  $398  40,  leaving  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  $1 01  60. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  received,  and  his  action  unanimously 
indorsed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  Dr.  Herrick's  report,  which  declared  that,  after 
careful  inspection,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  although  smallpox  was 
undoubtedly  present  in  Mexico  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  it  did 
not  immediately  threaten  California;  but  believing  that  it  was  epidemic 
in  those  places  visited,  and  most  likely  to  become  epidemic  when  the 
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cold  weather  set  in,  California  should  have  an  Inspector  constantly  on 
the  watch  againet  the  exteneion  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Herrick's  report  was  received  and  accepted. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  Dr.  Cluness  moved,  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Rugbies  seconded  the  motion,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board 
that  a  Government  Inspector  should  be  permanently  located  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  California  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  that 
Surgeon-General  Hamilton  be  requested  to  make  such  appointment,  at 
the  expense  of  the  National  Government,  which  was  unanimously  carried, 
and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  write  Surgeon  Hamilton  without  delay. 

The  Secretary  reported  progress  in  the  codification  of  the  health  laws, 
but  owing  to  the  increased  correspondence  of  the  Board,  which  occupied 
his  time,  he  would  he  unable  to  get  them  ready  for  incorporation  in  the 
Biennial  Report  without  some  clerical  assistance. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  employ  the  necessary 
assistance,  in  order  to  have  the  laws  published  in  the  Biennial  Report. 

In  view  of  the  increased  correspondence  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Cluness 
moved,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Briceland,  that  the  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  purchase,  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  a  Remington  or  other 
first-class  type-writer,  which  was  carried. 

Dr.  Orme  reported  progress  with  his  paper  on  leprosy  for  the  Biennial 
Report,  for  which  he  had  obtained  some  illustrative  photographic  views, 
but  did  not  feel  justified  in  going  to  the  expense  of  having  them  litho- 
graphed for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cluness,  seconded  by  Dr.  Briceland,  this  Board 
authorized  Dr.  Orme  to  have  his  paper  illustrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Board. 

After  discussion  of  various  matters  upon  sanitation,  there  being  no 
further  business,  upon  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

G.  G.  TYRRELL, 

Secretary. 


The  Requlab  Meeting  op  the  State  Board  of  Health 

Was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  October  11, 1890,  at  the  usual 
hour. 

Present— Dr.  H.  S.  Orme,  President;  Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Secretary;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Briceland  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Ruggles. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  communication  from  the  Stock- 
ton "Daily  Republican:" 

To  the  Presidint  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Saeraraento,  California: 

Gbktlbmkn:  The  subscribers,  pnblisbers  of  the  Stockton  "Daily  Republican,"  desire 
handling  in  the  oolumna  of  their  paper  the  live  subjects  of  the  day.  In  that  connec- 
tion they  are  pleased  to  say  to  your  honorable  body,  and  its  members  individually,  that 
il  yon  desire  to  lumiflh  an  article,  or  a  series  of  articles,  at  least  once  a  month,  on 
health  and  its  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  any  other  subiect-matter  pertinent  t« 
■  the  knowledge  and  labors  of  your  Board,  which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  generS  public,  the  "  Republican  "  will  be  pleased  to  publish  it  Desiring  a  favor- 
able reply,  we  are. 

Your  very  obedient  servants, 

DORMER  &  RUGGLES, 
Proprietors  Stockton  "Daily  Republican." 
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It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Briceland,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Tyrrell,  that 
the  communication  be  placed  on  file,  its  Invitation  be  accepted,  and 
Sat  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  returned  to  the  gentlemen,  through 
the  Secretary,  which  was  unanimously  earned.  ^  ^ 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Surgeon- General 
Hamilton. 

Trbasury  Dbpakthbnt,  1 

OFFICB  OF  THB  SiTPBKVISINQ-GBNBRAI.  II,  S.  SIaBIBB  HOflPITil.  SbEVIOB,  S 

"  WASHiBaroii,  D.  C,  September  13, 1S90. ) 

pr  G  Q  TSBKBU.,  Stxtretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Saoramento,  California: 

E..[«««unj  jora,  WAl-TEE  WYMAS, 

Surgeon  M.  H.  S. 

On  motion,  the  communication  was  placed  on  fiie  tor  furtiier  action. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Santa  Ana,  wa»  read,  complain- 
in.  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  having  the  health  law«  strictly  oheyed, 
and  aBking  some  questions  relating  thereto.  The  Secretary  read  his 
reply  thereto,  which,  on  motion,  was  approved  and  the  communication 

"'The  Secretary  presented  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  health  laws  and 
ordinances  as  compiled  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Herrick,  and  moved  that  the  Board 
allow  him  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his  labor. 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Ruggles; 

tli3ol^d,  That  the  matter  of  compensation  to  Dr.  Herriolc  he  referred  to  a  full  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

Dr'orme  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  with 
Dr  D  E  Salmon  regarding  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Board  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  upon  this  coast,  for  the  purpose  ol  con- 
sidering the  animal  diseases  prevalent  in  California,  and  adoptmg  means 
for  their  suppression.  „     „       ,       „         t,.    i 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Briceland,  seconded  by  Dr.  Euggles,  the  subject- 
matter  was  deferred  until  a  fuller  meeting  of  the  Board  was  obtained. 

In  consideration  of  the  various  subjects  which  requite  the  deliberation 
of  a  full  Board,  Dr.  Briceland  moved  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn 
to  meet  m  San  Francisco  on  Monday  evening  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  beore- 
tarv  be  reouested  to  notify  all  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Uty 
Board  of  Health,  and  Health  Officer,  to  meet  with  us  in  joint  session  lor 
discussion  on  quarantine  matters,  legislation,  and  other  subjects  now 
pressing  upon  us,  which  was  unanimoitsly  earned. 

The  Secretary  reported  progress  with  his  Biennial  Report,  and  e 
to  have  it  all  in  the  printer's  hands  in  a  day  or  two. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Orme,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  have  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  report  printed  for  general  distribution. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Board  adjourned  till  Monday 
evening  next. 

G.  G.  TYRBELL,  M.D., 

Secretary. 

Adjouened  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

Was  held  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  James  Simpson,  October 
13,  1890. 

Present— Dr.  H.  S.  Orme,  Dr.  R.  B.  Cole,  Dr.  C.  A.  Ruggles,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Briceland,  Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  members  of  the  State  Board;  Dr.  Keeney, 
Health  Officer  of  San  Francisco,  and  Dr.  Le  Tourneux,  Dr.  Davidson, 
Dr.  Fiake,  Dr.  McQuesten,  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health,  by  invitation. 

The  conjoined  Boards  met  to  discuss  quarantine  matters,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  cholera. 

Dr.  Ruggles  moved  that  the  State  Board  should  approve  the  action  of 
the  local  Board  in  declaring  Yokohama  an  infected  port,  and  referred  to 
Dr.  Bucker,  of  Stockton,  and  others  who  have  spoken  slightingly  of  this 
action,  as  quite  underestimating  its  importance.  This  brought  out  a 
long  and  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

Dr.  Le  Tourneux  said  if  anything,  still  greater  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, as  from  latest  accounts  four  fifths  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
attacked  by  the  disease  have  died  from  it.  San  Francisco  has  never  had  a 
serious  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  her  location  is  such  as  not  to  favor 
the  propagation  of  the  disease.  The  duty  of  the  Boards,  however,  ex- 
tends to  the  country  at  large,  as  this  city  is  the  great  gate  through 
which  orientals  travel,  and  hence  oriental  infection  would  pass. 

Dr.  Cole  said  that  unless  something  should  be  done  the  disease  would 
make  its  appearance  here,  and  having  seen  five  thousand  cases,  he 
knows  what  a  terrible  calamity  it  is.  The  quarantine  station,  he  said, 
is  now  so  far  advanced  that  a  ship  can  be  fumigated  In  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  city  can  thus  be  protected.  The 
apparatus,  however,  for  disinfecting  cargoes  and  baggage  is  not  com- 
pleted, but  this,  too,  will  be  ready  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  In 
speaking  of  his  experience  with  cholera,  the  doctor  referred  to  a  regiment 
which,  under  General  (then  Lieutenant)  Grant,  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  1852,  and  of  eight  hundred  soldiers  but  three  hundred 
reached  this  city,  the  other  five  hundred  having  died  of  cholera  on  the 
way.  Following  in  the  strain  of  Dr.  Le  Tourneux,  he  said  that  the 
winds  which  blow  across  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  do  not  favor  a 
spread  of  cholera,  and  that  it  thrives  best  in  hot  and  damp  atmos- 
pheres. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Ruggles,  approving  the  efforts  of  the  local  Board, 
prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  to  visit  the  quarantine  station  on  Sunday 
next  with  the  express  purpose,  as  Dr.  Cole  stated,  of  facilitating  the 
completion  of  arrangements  there,  so  that  it  may  be  speedily  put  in 
readaness  to  meet  any  exigency  which  may  arrive. 

The  subject  of  the  health  of  San  Francisco  was  briefly  discussed,  and 
the  action  of  the  local  Board,  recommending  the  thorough  flushing  of 
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the  sewers,  was  approved.  The  subject  of  quarantine  was  temporarily 
revived  by  Dr.  Buggies,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  commiini- 
cate  with  Surgeon-General  John  B.  Hamilton,  of  Washington,  asking 
as  to  the  status  of  the  quarantine  station  to  be  placed  at  San  Diego,  as 
pi-ovided  by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Fieke  then  called  the  attention  of  the  joint  Boards  to  the 
erowth  of  leprosy  among  white  people  in  this  State,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  a  State  hospital.  He  said  that  there  jvere  nine  cases  in 
this  city,  and  the  man  who  is  most  afflicted,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
baa  never  been  outside  of  the  United  Sta.tes.  Absolute  isolation  is 
essential  to  the  prevention  of  a.  spread  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  a 
State  Lazaretto,  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  is 


about  the  prevalence  of  leprosy. 

The  latter  then  moved  that  the  State  Board  take  cognizance  of  the 
need  of  a  leper  hospital,  and  recommended  that  measures  be  taken  for 
introducing  a  bill  in  the  Legislature,  appropriating  a  suitable  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 

Dr.  Le  Tourneux  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously 
carried.  ,  .      .  , 

The  fact  that  there  is  but  one  Market  Inspector  m  this  city  was  the 
next  matter  considered,  and  the  risk  from  infected  foods  and  tainted 
meats  being  sold  and  consumed  was  very  clearly  deflned. 

Dr.  Cole  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  this  and  other  matters,  including  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Veterinary  Inspector.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  a  rider,  to  the  effect 
that  the  committee  on  legislation  should  report  on  October  27th,  also 
prevailed. 

President  Orme  then  appointed  the  committee  as  follows:  For  the 
State,  Drs.  Simpson  and  Cole,  and  for  the  city  and  county,  Drs.  Fiske, 
Le  Tourneux,  and  Davidson. 

The  visiting  Board  having  retired,  the  subject  of  compensation  to  Dr. 
S.  S.  Herrick,  for  his  labor  in  compiling  the  health  laws  of  the  State,  was 
considered,  and  on  motion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  allow  him  the 
sum  of  $75. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

^  G.  G.  TYRRELL, 

Secretary. 


Adjourned  Meeting  op  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Was  held  in  San  Francisco  October  18th,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  new  quarantine  grounds  and  station  at  Angel  Cove. 

The  following  gentlemen  formed  the  inspecting  party:  Drs.  H.  S. 
Orme,  of  Los  Angeles,  Charles  Ruggles,  of  Stockton,  R.  Beverly  Cole,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  all  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  Drs. 
McQuesten,  Fiske,  Le  Tourneux,  and  Davidson,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Health;  John  Hoesch,  Quarantine  Officer  Lawler,  Health 
Officer  Keeney,  Dr.  Bailhache,  Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker,  of  the  United  States 
Pension  Board;  Di-.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.;  Dr.  Yeamans,  City 
Physician;  Dr.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Drs.  Donnejlj;,  Herrick,  aiid 
Mackintosh.  „  /CjOOQIC 
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The  trip  over  was  delightful.  Arriving  at  the  Cove  the  party  was 
received  by  Colonel  Bridgee,  who  explained  the  plan  of  the  station  and 
escorted  the  visitors  through  the  various  buildings,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  completed.  At  the  wharf,  where  it  is  said  two  ocean  steamers  may 
be  accommodated  should  occasion  require,  the  concrete  foundations  are 
being  laid  on  which  will  be  placed  the  three  large  disinfecting  boilers 
already  described  in  the  "  Chronicle."  The  boilers  are  now  on  the 
wharf.  The  nearest  building  to  the  wharf  is  that  known  as  the  "  bar- 
racks," where  passengers  of  quarantined  steamers  will  be  accommodated 
during  the  disinfection  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes.  The  house  is  much 
more  comfortable  than  the  name  may  imply.  It  has  a  frontage  of  170 
feet  and  a  depth  of  70  feet,  and  will  be  so  fitted  that  none  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  may  be  detained  there  will  have  cause  for  complaint. 

Almost  opposite  .the  "  barracks,"  on  the  side  of  the  horseshoe  which 
forms  the  pretty  little  cove,  is  the  lazaretto  where  patients  will  be  treated. 
It  will  accommodate  about  fifty  patients.  Joining  it  is  a  building  in 
which  will  be  located  the  dispensary  and  quarters  of  the  nurses  and 
attendants.  Upon  the  hillside,  some  distance  from  the  shore,  are  two 
buildings  in  which  will  be  the  quarters  of  the  physicians  and  medical 
staft',  the  officers  of  the  station,  and  the  home  of  the  Surgeon- in-Chief, 
who,  it  is  said,  will  be  Dr.  Macintosh. 

The  visiting  physicians  inspected  them,  and  expressed  themselves  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  plans  of  the  station  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  carried  out.  They  also  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
water  supply,  which  is  obtained  from  a  spring.  The  reservoir  adjoin- 
ing the  spring  holds  about  twenty  thousand  gallons.  From  it  water  is 
pumped  to  five  tanks  with  a  combined  capacity  of  thirty-five  thousand 
gallons.  The  flow  from  the  spring  is  so  strong  and  constant  that  the 
two  pumps  in  the  engine  house  working  together  for  eight  hours  have 
not  emptied  the  reservoir. 

After  lunching  iu  the  old  ranch  house  on  the  hillside  where  Colonel 
Bridges  has  his  quarters,  the  physicians  discussed  the  station,  its  con- 
dition and  its  needs  at  length.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Cole,  it  was  decided  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  topography  of  the  site  audits  adjacency  to  a  swift  cur- 
rent, the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bailhache,  to  have  the  offel  from  the  station 
carried  to  the  sea  in  pipes,  is  the  most  salutary  and  economical. 

Dr.  Bailhache  explained  that  the  offal  would  be  disinfected  before  it 
was  sent  into  the  bay.  The  cui-rent  in  Raccoon  Straits,  one  thousand 
feet  from  the  station,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  bay. 

It  was  also  resolved  by  the  visiting  physicians  that  the  station  and 
the  site  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  the  Government  officials 
in  charge,  and  Colonel  Bridges,  the  constructing  engineer,  should  receive 
the  greatest  approbation  for  their  work. 

Dr.  Cole  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  infection  from  vessels  com- 
ing from  Chinese  ports,  and  moved  that  a  presentation  of  that  fact  be 
made  to  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  request  that  the  station  be 
completed  and  opened  for  patients  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Drs.  Cole,  Ruggles,  and  McQuesten  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Government. 

Speaking  on  this  question,  Dr.  Buggies  said  he  was  assured  that  Pres- 
ident Harrison  would  do  everything  possible  to  advance  the  station,  as 
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he  knew  from  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  him  that  the  President 
bad  the  interest  of  the  coast  at  heart. 

It  was  said  also  that  many  improvements  would  be  introduced  at  the 
station  not  known  at  others,  as  Surgeon -General  Hamilton  had  declared 
it  his  intention  to  mate  the  station  the  model  one  of  the  country. 

A  portion  of  the  party  went  around  part  of  the  island  in  Colonel 
Bridges*  steam  launch,  and  upon  their  return  expressed  their  great   , 
delight  at  the  site  and  all  its  surroundings. 

The  party  returned  to  this  city  at  5  o'clock.  On  the  homeward  trip 
Lieutenant  Runcie,  U.  S.  A.,  representing  General  Gibbons,  the  "Mc- 
■  Powell's"  Captain,  and  Messrs.  Bailhache  and  Bridges,  were  again 
thanked  for  having  afforded  the  occasion  for  the  enjoyable  excursion. 

The  State  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  when  called 
npon  by  the  legislative  committee. 
^  G.  G.  TYRRELL, 

Secretary, 


Adjourned  Meeting  op  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Was  held  in  San  Francisco  December  29, 1890,  to  take  into  consideration, 
with  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Board  of 
Health,  what  legal  changes  are  necessatry  in  our  present  health  laws, 
and  what  additions  thereto  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State. 

Present— Drs.  Simpson,  Cole,  Buggies,  and  Tyrrell,  of  the  State  Board, 
Drs.  Le  Tourneux  and  Davidson,  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr. 
S.  S.  Herrick,  of  San  Francisco,  by  invitation. 

Dr.  Orme,  the  President,  being  unavoidably  absent,  Dr.  B.  Beverly 
Cole  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Tyrrell  stated  that  some  of  our  health  laws  imperatively  demanded 
amendment  to  make  them  effective,  and  proposed  submitting  to  the  Leg- 
islature an  Act  to  amend  Section  3064  of  the  Political  Code,  whereby 
the  words  "eighteen  hundred  and  eig hty- seven "  will  be  changed  to 
"  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,"  and  Uius  remove  the  objection  to  it 
which  now  renders  it  legally  inoperative.  He  also  proposed  to  reintro- 
duce the  Act  amending  Sections  3077, 3078,  3080,  and  3082  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code  giving  compensation  for  the  filing  of  deaths,  births,  and 
marriages;  and  also  an  amendment  to  Sections  337  and  378  of  the 
Penal  Code,  substituting  the  word  "  knowingly"  for  "  willfully."  These 
are  all  the  amendments  he  proposed  asking  for. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  introduce  an  Act  appointing  a  State  Sanitai-y 
Inspector;  also  an  Act  appointing  a  State  Veterinary  Surgeon;  also  an 
Act  to  establish  a  State  Hospital  for  Lepers;  also  an  Act  to  replenish 
our  Contagious  Disease  Fund;  also  to  place  $5,000  on  the  apportion- 
ment bill  for  the  State  Analyst,  and  to  amend  the  Act  establishing  a 
State  Board  of  Health  by  amending  a  section  giving  its  members  $10  a 
day,  in  addition  to  their  traveling  expenses,  when  on  duty  for  the  State, 

Dr,  S.  S.  Herrick  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  H.  S.  Orme,  in  which 
the  following  amendments  were  considered:  Chapter  24,  1889,  relative 
to  vaccination,  has  no  penal  clause.  Section  377,  Penal  Code,  was 
amended  in  1889,  so  as  to  restrict  its  application  to  violation  of  the  Act 
relating  to  registration  of  deaths  and  disposal  of  dead  bodies.     Its  full 
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application  should  be  restored,  so  as  to  reach  violations  of  all  sanitary 
lawa. 

The  execution  of  the  Act  of  1889,  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  factories,  shops,  etc.,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  no  extra  funds  or  employes  were  pro- 
vided for.    Its  execution  should  be  vested  in  local  health  authorities. 

A  new  section  (2984)  should  be  added  to  the  Political  Code,  providing 
for  a  State  Sanitary  Inspector;  also,  another  (2985)  providing  for  a 
State  Veterinarian. 

A  general  Act  is  needed  empowering  all  cities  having  Boards  of  Health 
or  Health  Officers,  and  a  population  of  not  less  than  five  thousand,  to 
have  one  Health  Inspector;  cities  having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand,  to  have  one  Health  Inspector  and  one  Market  Inspector; 
cities  of  more  than  thirty  thousand,  to  have  one  Health  Inspector  for 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  for  the  residual  fraction 
above  one  third  of  that  number,  and  one  Market  Inspector  for  every 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  for  the  residual  fraction  above  one 
third  of  said  number. 

An  Act  is  needed  to  establish  a  State  Leper  Hospital;  the  site  to  be 
selected  and  buildings  erected  under  the  advice  and  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health;  the  Medical  Officer  and  employes  to  be  chosen 
by  said  Board;  annual  expenses  to  be  provided  by  the  State,  but  every 
county  to  be  charged  pro  rata  with  the  expenses  of  patients  sent  to  the 
hospital. 

These  several  suggestions  having  been  discussed  by  the  members 
present,  it  was  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ruggles,  that  a  penal 
clause  be  added  to  the  Vaccination  Act,  by  making  a  disregard  of  the 
law  sufficient  cause  for  deprivation  of  the  school  appropriation  for  that 
district  so  long  as  disobedience  is  continued. 

It  was  resolved  to  allow  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  to  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Bureau  until  a  more  convenient  season  for 
taking  it  up. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  matter  of  a  State  Veterinarian  be  referred 
to  the  Veterinary  Association  for  action. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  was  agreed  upon.  The  Inspector  bill  was 
modified  so  as  to  omit  the  clause  of  five  thousand,  and  commence  with 
cities  of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
we  ask  for  $10,000  for  a  leper  hospital. 

Dr.  Cole  thought  we  had  no  right  to  ask  for  $5,000  for  the  State  Analyst, 
as  the  mineral  waters  of  the  State  belong  to  individuals,  and  the  State 
has  no  authority  to  use  its  funds  for  the  benefit  of  individual  owners. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  ways  and  means,  the  meeting,  on 
motion,  adjourned, 

G.  G.  TYRRELL, 

Secretary, 

The  Regular  QuARrEKLY  Meetins  of  the  State  Boakd  op  Health 

Was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  January  13,  1891,  at  the  usual 
hour.  Present — Dr.  H.  S.  Orme,  President;  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Secretary;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Briceland,  Dr.  C.  A,  Ruggles,  Dr.  W.  R,  Cluness,  members,  and  Dr. 
S.  S.  Herrick,  by  invitation. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the 
Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  Surgeon-General  Hamilton,  relating  to 
the  quarantine  in  San  Diego,  as  follows: 

Washingtoh,  D.  C,  October  16, 1890. 
Dr.  G.  G.  TrEEKLL,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Sacramento,  Cal.: 


A  reply  was  sent  by  Dr.  0.  A.  Ruggles  to  a  communication  addressed 
to  Surgeon-General  Hamilton,  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  meeting  of  the  conjoined  Boards  of  Health,  held  in  San 
Francisco,  October  18th,  relative  to  finishing  the  quarantine  station  at 
Hospital  Cove,  Angel  Island,  stating; 

"  That  an  additional  appropriation  had  been  asked  of  Congress  for  the 
building  of  the  boarding  steamer,  and  the  completion  of  the  building 
omitted  from  the  plan  on  account  of  lack  of  appropriations." 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Rubles  that  the  subscription  of  the  Board  to 
"Sanitary  Record "  be  renewed  and  the  bill  paid.  It  was  also  moved 
that  the  bill  for  subscription  for  "  Sanitarian "  be  paid,  and  our  sub- 
scription for  one  copy  be  renewed. 

A  communication  from  the  Lorin  Sanitary  District,  and  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  matter,  was  approved. 

A  communication  from  E.  O'Brien,  Health  Officer  at  Merced,  stating 
that  a  leper  was  discovered  on  Merced  River  and  asking  how  he  could 
dispose  of  him.  The  Secretary  replied  that  the  county  would  have  to 
care  for  him,  as  the  State  had  made  no  provisions  for  such  cases,  as  the 
county  was  usually  responsible  for  his  isolation  and  safe  keeping. 

On  motion,  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  was  indorsed  and  his  action 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J,  M.  Briceland,  seconded  by  Dr.  Cluness,  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  bill  to  procure  a  fund  for  prevention 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  which  is  necessary  for  our  protec- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Briceland,  seconded  by  Dr.  Cluness,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  leper  hospital  and 
the  purchase  of  a  site. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cluness,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill  appointing  a  State  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Dr.  Cluness  moved  that  an  Act  be  prepared  to  amend  Section  378  of 
the  Penal  Code,  by  inserting  the  word  "  knowingly  "  for  "  willfully," 
which  was  carried.  Also,  to  amend  Section  3064  and  Section  3077  of 
the  Political  Code,  which  were  carried. 

The  Secretary  was  also  instructed  to  amend  the  Act  organizing  a 
State  Board  of  Health,  by  adding  a  section  giving  the  members  |10  a 
day  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Orme  {Cluness  in  the  chair),  seconded  by  Dr. 
Briceland,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Rtiohed,  That  the  Secretary  ol  this  Board  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  Hon. 
D.E.Salmon,  Chief  of  United  States  Bureau  ot  AQimallndnatry,  and  with  our  Senators 
and  Bepresentatives  in  Congreas,  to  the  end  that  a  branch  of  said  Bnrean  may  be^tah- 
IiBhed  m  California,  inasmuch  as  no  Buch  branch  now  exists  weat  of  tbe 
Mountain  B. 
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Which  was  unanimously  carried. 

There  being  no  forther  business,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Brieeland,  the 
meetins  adjourned. 

G.  G.  TYRRELL, 

Secretary. 


The  Regular  Quabtbbly  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  op  Health 

Was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on  April  20, 1891. 

Present— Dr.  W.  K.  Cluness,  Dr.  C.  A.  Ruggles,  Dr.  J.  M.  Brieeland, 
Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Dr.  H.  8.  Orme,  Dr.  R.  B.  Cole;  and  by  invitation,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Laine,  Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino,  Dr.  C.  W.  Nutting,  and  Dr.  W.  G. 
Cochran. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the 
Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  in  reply  to  the  communication  requesting  the  organization 
of  a  branch  of  the  Bureau  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains: 

Washihqton,  D.  C,  March  U,  1891, 
Dr.  Q.  G.  TiREKLL,  Secretary  Stale  Board  of  Sealth,  Sacramento,  Col.: 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2d  inatant,  tranamitting  resolution 
adopted  by  your  Board,  requesting  you  to  communicate  with  me  with  the  object  of  hav- 
ing a  branch  of  this  Bureau  established  in  California.  In  tflterence  to  this  I  would  say 
that  the  work  of  this  Bureau  is  carried  on  by  stationing  inspectors  or  a^nta  in  locah- 
ties  where  any  line  of  work  which  we  have  in  charge  needs  to  be  carried  on.  As  we 
have  a  number  of  different  lines  of  work,  such  as  the  scientific  inTCStigation  of  diseases, 
the  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  inspection  of  animals  and  meats  for  export, 
etc.,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  you  as  to  tfie  line  of  work  that  your  Board 
thinks  the  Bureau  should  undertake  in  California. 
Very  respectfully, 


It  was  moved  that  the  communication  be  received  and  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  Board.     Carried. 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  ordered 

placed  on  file: 

Offiob  of  thb  Iowa  State  Boabd  of  Health,  I 
DBS  MolBBB,  April  1,  1891.  I 

To  all  Undertakers  and  Baitroad  Compames: 

By  reason  of  the  frequent  shipment  of  the  bodies  of  persona  dead  from  diphtberiiii 
under  the  abatement  that  the  cause  of  death  was  "heart  failure,"  or  some  other  sequel* 
of  that  disease,  and  non-contagious,  thereby  greatly  endangering  human  life^  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health,  held  Thursday,  November  30, 1895,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  transportation  of  the  bodies  of  ptersons  dead  from  diphtheria  be  pro- 
hibited in  this  State,  and  that  the  word  "diphtheria"  be  stricken  out  from  Rule  2,  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  tor  the  Transpoil^tion  of  Corpses,  and  that  the  word  "diph- 
theria" be  inserted  in  Rule  1,  after  the  word  "smallpox."  Undertakers,  baggagemen, 
and  railroad  station  agents  are  hereby  notified  to  govern  theniselvea  accordingly.  The 
foUowing  resolution  was  also  adopted:  ...         -   .      ,^       .  ,  ■,       , 

"  Resolved,  That  a  return  of  a  death  made  by  a  physician  giving  'heart  failure'  as  a 
cause  of  death,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  return,  and  such  must  be  returned  to 
the  physician  who  made  it  for  the  proper  correction  and  definition." 


Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole  then  moved  that  the  above  communication  from 
theStateBoardof  Health  of  Iowa  be  indorsed,  and  trust  that  the  incom- 
ing Board  will  take  such  steps  in  respect  to  the  resolution  contained 
therein  as  will  do  away  with  the  vagueness  of  certificates  of  death  stat- 
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jng  the  cause  of  death  to  be  "  heart  failure,"  "dropsy,"  "  fever,"  "  child- 
birth," "  colds,"  etc.,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

An  invitation  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Boards  of  Health  was  received  and  referred  to  the  new  Board  for  action. 
Same  disposition  was  made  of  invitation  to  attend  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  having  been  called  to  a  quack  advertise- 
ment,  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  California  (and  composed 
of  physicians)  to  see  that  none  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State  without  they 
are  perfectly  qualified  to  do  ao,  hare  examined  thediplomasof  the  New  York  specialists 
and  declare  them  correct,  and  authorize  them  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  Cali- 
lomia,  and  tbey  hold  certificates  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California  to  that 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Cluness,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Cole,  and  carried, 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  contradict,  by  telegraph  to  the  San 
Diego  "  Union,"  the  above  untruth. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  telegram,  which,  having  been 
aigned  by  each  member  of  the  Board,  was  at  once  dispatched  to  San 
Diego,  the  present  quarters  of  the  "  New  York  Specialists:" 

Officb  Statb  Boahd  of  Health. 
To  San  Diego  "Union: " 

The  statement  advertised  by  parties  calling  themselves  "The  New  York  Specialists," 
Uiat  the/  hold  certificates  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California,  entitling  them 
to  practice  medicine  and  aurgery  in  the  State,  is  absolutely  false,  malicious,  and  calculated 
to  deceive  the  public. 

The  following  communication  from  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation was  ordered  received  and  placed  on  file: 

To  G.  G.  TiEEBLL,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Sealth,  Sacramento,  Col.: 

Dbab  Sib;  At  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
cjotion,  held  at  Charleaton,  S.  C,,  December  16-19, 1390,  the  foUowing  vote  was  passed: 
Voted,  to  instruct  the  SecretaiT'  to  advise  each  State  Board  of  HeSth  which  has  not 
already  done  so,  to  issue  directions  to  all  local  Boards  of  Health  and  Health  Officers  in 
reference  to  the  preparation  and  proper  uae  of  disinfectants,  basing  such  directions 
upon  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Disinfectants  of  the  Association. 
Keapecttully  aubmitted. 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Markham 
as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  presented  their  credentials, 
which  were  received,  and  the  members  welcomed  to  their  seats  by  Pres- 
ident H.  S.  Orme:  Dr.  C.  W.  Nutting,  of  Etna  Mills,  vice  Brieeland, 
term  expired;  Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino,  of  San  Diego,  vice  J,  M.  Simpson, 
term  expired;  Dr.  W.  E.  Cluness,  vice  self,  unexpired  term;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Ruggles,  .vice  self,  term  expired;  Dr.  J.  R,  Laine,  vice  Tyrrell,  term 
expired;  Dr.  W.  G.  Cochran,  of  Los  Angeles,  vice  R.  B.  Cole,  term 
expired. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Tyrrell  be  requested  to  act  as 
Secretary  during  the  organization  of  the  new  Board.     Carried. 

Nominations  for  President  being  in  order.  Dr.  Ruggles  offered  the 
name  of  W.  G-.  Cochran,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  that  position.  Nominations 
Were  closed  and  ballot  ordered,  six  votes  being  cast.  Dr.  Cochran 
received  five,  and  Dr.  Ruggles  one.  Dr.  Cochran,  having  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  duly  elected  President. 

Nominations  for  Secretary  being  in-  order,  Dr.  Cluness  was  placed  jj  _^ 
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nomination  by  Dr.  C  W.  Nutting.  Dr.  J.  R.  Laine  wag  nominated  by 
Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino.  Ballot  being  ordered,  six  votes  were  cast.  Dr. 
Cluneas  received  one  vote,  and  Dr.  Laine  received  five  votes.  Dr.  Laine 
having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  duly  elected 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

G.  G.  TYRRELL,  M.D., 

Secretai'v, 


The  Regular  Meetins  of  the  State  Boaed  of  Health 

Was  held  at  10  p,  m.,  April  20, 1891. 

There  were  present  C.  A.  Ruggles,  of  Stockton;  W.  G.  Cochran,  of  Los 
Angeles;  P.  C,  Remondino,  of  San  Diego;  C.  W.  Nutting,  of  Etna  Mills, 
and  W.  R.  Clunesa  and  J.  R.  Laine,  of  Sacramento. 

The  meeting  wa8  called  to  order  by  Dr.  C.  A.  RuggleB,  who  appointed 
Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  the  late  Secretary,  to  act  as  Temporary  Seci-etary, 

The  first  business  in  order  being  the  election  of  a  President,  Dr.  C,  A. 
Ruggles  placed  Dr.  W.  G.  Cochran  in  nomination,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Cochran  declared  the  next  business  in 
order  to  be  the  election  of  a  Permanent  Secretary.  Dr.  C.  W.  Nutting 
placed  Dr.  W.  R.  Cluneas  in  nomination,  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino 
nominated  Dr.  J.  R.  Laine.  A  canvass  of  the  ballots  showed  six  votes 
to  have  been  cast,  one  of  which  was  in  favor  of  Dr.  Cluness  and  five  in 
favor  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Laine.  The  President  thereupon  declared  Dr.  Laine 
duly  elected  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Buggies  then  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  obtain  a 
correct  census  report  of  cities  and  towns  furnishing  mortuary  reports, 
and  to  compute  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  such  corrected  reports. 
The  motion  was  adopted,  as  was  also  the  motion  by  Dr.  Ruggles  to 
instruct  the  Secretary  to  announce  to  local  Boards  of  Health  that 
reports  giving  heart  failure,  dropsy,  colds,  childbirth,  and  such  like 
vague  terms  as  causes  of  death  in  their  monthly  mortuary  tables,  will 
not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  nor  satisfactory;  and  that  a  recommendation 
be  made  that  specific  terms,  such  as  are  recognized  in  medical  nomen- 
clature, be  invariably  employed  to  designate  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Rnggles  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  up  Section  2979  of  the 
Political  Code  for  discussion  at  the  nest  meeting,  so  as  to  get  a  better 
understanding  as  to  the  legal  rights  and  status  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  various  public 
institutions  receiving  State  aid  and  support. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  at  9 
A.  M.,  April  22d. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 


An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

Was  held  at  9  A,  M-,  April  22d,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  there  being 
present  Dra,  Cochran,  Remondino,  Nutting,  Ruggles,  and  Laine. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.    It  was 
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ordered  that  the  codified  laws  of  California  relating  to  sanitary  afi'airs 
should  be  obtained  from  the  State  Printing  Office  and  properly  distrib- 
uted. 

The  Board,  after  a  further  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  perfecting 
its  efficiency,  adjourned  until  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 


The  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  op    Health 

Was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on  July  6, 1891,  at  8  p.  m. 

There  were  present  Drs.  Cochran,  Ruggles,  and  Laine.  Communica- 
tions from  Drs.  Remondino  and  Nutting  were  read,  giving  reasons  for 
their  absence. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Julius  Roaenstim  was  read  and  ordered  placed 

Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino  waa  duly  elected  a  delegate  to  represent  the  State 
Board  of  Health  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  October,  1891. 

There  was  a  lengthy  and  earnest  discussion  of  various  matters  relat- 
ing to  public  sanitation,  after  which  the  Board  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 
Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  met  in  Regular  Session 

At  8  p.  M.,  October  19,  1891. 

Present— Drs.  W.  G.  Cochran,  C.  W.  Nutting,  C.  A.  Ruggles,  and  J. 
R.  Laine. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  R.  Laine,  reported  having  made  an  official  visit 
to  the  town  of  Willows,  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria.  This 
action  was  approved. 

The  matter  of  a  change  in  blanks  for  reporting  deaths  and  diseases 
was,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Board  then  resolved  to  adjourn  until  the  nest  day,  in  order  to 
make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  Folsom  State  Prison,  the  Stockton  and 
Napa  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  the  San  Quentin  State  Prison,  the  State 
University,  and  the  Berkeley  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
and  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  until  the  surveys  are  finished. 

FOLSOM    PRISON. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of  Drs.  Cochran,  Nutting,  Rug- 
gles, and  Laine,  met  at  the  Folsom  State  Prison  on  October  20, 1891,  to 
inquire  into  its  sanitary  condition. 

The  condition  of  the  convicts  and  the  ventilation  of  the  cells  and  build- 
ings were  carefully  inspected  and  found  to  be  good.  The  food  supplies, 
including  vegetables  and  bread,  were  of  good  quality,  the  food  well 
cooked,  and  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  were  in  a  creditable  conditio^ . 
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The  prison  drainage  is  of  an  ancient  pattern,  being  a  sewer  running 
the  length  of  the  building,  having  -wooden  blocks  opening  in  the  middle 
of  the  wards,  with  no  ventilation  except  into  the  buildings. 

All  liquid  and  solid  refuse  passes  into  this  drain,  which  discharges 
its  contents  about  three  hundred  feet  in  a  northerly  direction  into  the 
American  River. 

Warden  AuU  explained  tliat  he  had  under  consideration  an  elaborate 
and  well-considered  plan  for  plumbing  and  draining  the  prison,  with 
due  provisions  for  ventilating  the  sewer  outside  of  the  buildings.  The 
plan,  as  shown  in  a  diagram  submitted  to  the  Board,  is  suitable,  and 
will,  when  completed,  free  the  prison  frojn  all  danger  from  aewer  gases. 
It  is  ascertained  upon  inquiry  that,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  drainage  now  in  use,  no  diseases  traceable  to  this  as  a  cause  have 
been  noted.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  two  facts:  the  perfect  ventilation 
in  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  the  rapid  flow  of  the  sewage  and  short- 
ness of  the  sewer. 

The  sewer  empties  directly  into  the  river,  with  no  attempt  to  precipitate 
or  detain  its  solid  contents.  This  state  of  things,  if  long  continued, 
must,  in  no  small  degree,  pollute  the  water  which  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  by  forty  thousand  people  within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

In  view  of  this  condition,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  placed  upon  the  minutes: 

Whebbas.  The  sewage  of  theFolBom  State  Prison  flows  directly  into  the  American 
River  twenty  milea  above  Sacramento,  which  city  obtains  its  water  supply  for  puhlie 
and  domestio  uses  at  a  point  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  that  sfieam  with  the 
Sacramento  River;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesohed,  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  advise  a  discontinuance  of  this  practice  as 
detrimental  to  the  public  health  and  a  violation  of  law;  be  it  further 

Btiohied,  That  a  recommendation  be  made  that  eettling  or  chemical  precipitation 
tanks  be  constructed  at  the  outflow  of  the  sewer,  ao  that  nothing  but  water  deprived  of 
injurious  qualities  shall  be  permitted  to  flow  into  the  American  River,  and  that  the 
solid  substances  be  precipitated  and  removed,  and  utilized  aa  fertiliaing  material  on  the 
prison  farm;  and  be  it  further 

Reaohed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  George  A,  Knight,  the 
attorney  lor  the  Stat«  Board  of  Health,  with  instructions  1«  enforce  a  compliance  with 
these  recommendations. 

STOCKTON   INSANE   ASYLUM. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of  Drs.  Cochran,  Nutting,  Bug- 
gies, and  Laine,  met  at  the  Stockton  Asylum  for  Insane  on  October 
21, 1891. 

An  inspection  of  the  food  supplies  showed  them  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  kitchen  was  well  furnished,  but  the  windows  and  doors  were 
unscreened  and  flies  swarmed  in  myriads. 

The'  same  condition  existed  with  reference  to  the  bakery  and  dining- 
room  for  employes  and  the  dining-room  for  patients. 

The  food  was  well  cooked  and  was  served  in  abundance.  There  was 
ample  evidence  that  the  management  is  kind,  humane,  and  in  a  high 
degree  creditable.  The  buildings  are  large,  airy,  and  generally  clean. 
The  grounds  are  spacious,  and,  except  in  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  where 
rags  and  bits  of  torn  sacks  and  other  refuse  lay  scattered  around,  are 
well  kept.  What  meat  was  found  in  a  screen  meat  stall  was  of  prime 
quality,  but  the  stall,  notwithstanding  the  screen,  contained  many  flies. 

The  water-closets  are  in  detached  buildings,  and  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  overcome  the  fatal  error  of  locating  such  an  institution 
where  there  is  no  fall  for  drainage,  The  closets  are  well  kept  and  free 
from  injurious  odors. 
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The  system  of  sewerage  in  use  entaQs  constant  supervision  and  labor. 
Soil  and  waste  pipes  convey  the  sewage  to  branch  sewers,  convergingto 
Remain  sewer,  where  it  flows  with  sluggish  current  to  a  large  catch- 
En  eighteen  feet  in  depth.  The  sewers  are  constructed  of  redwood 
JSrds,lnd  have  square  man-holes  at  about  every  hundred  ieet.  In 
;Ser  to  keep  them  pervious  men  are  daily  employed  in  Aoatrng  a  bit  of 
^ood,  to  which  is  attached  a  cord,  from  one  man-hole  to  the  other  nex 
Sow,  and  then  dragging  that  section  with  a  bundle  of  sacks.  The  last 
instructed  buildin|  is  sewered  with  vitrified  st«ne  pipe,  ventilated  by 
^uare  box  man-holes.  The  sewage  flows  into  the  box  sewer,  whence  it 
is  discharged  into  the  catch-basin,  where  a  stationary  engine  pumps  it 

IB  uiay,LLa  s  _  ^  _^  ^   ^     .^    j;i,.fQ^  n,;tl,  arl.patan  water,  to 


into  raised  box  flumes,  which  conveys  it,  diluted  with  artesian 
adjacent  vegetable  gardens  as  combined  irriga*'"-  ""-^  f^.tni,., 
ing  the  winter  it  continues  its  flow  to  a  canal 
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adiacent  vegetable  gardens  as  combined  irrigation  and  fertilizer     Uur- 

-        -le  winter  it  continues  its  flow  to  a  canal  two  miles  distant,  which 

to  tide  water. 


So  far  no  objection  has  been  raised  by  neighbors  to  the  use  of  sewage 
as  fertilizing  fluid.  Neither  need  there  be  objection  where  such  irnga- 
tion  is  sufficiently  remote  from  habitations  that  it  cannot  offend  the 
senses.  One  flume,  however,  carries  sewage  several  hundred  feet  nortn- 
erly  and  then  westerly  to  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  building  occupied  by  female  patients,  where  it  is  used 
to  irrigate  a  plat  of  alfalfe.  Along  its  entire  length  it  leaks  bad^y-.*^^ 
fluid  spreading  out  on  either  side  of  the  flume,  offensive  to  both  sight 

^"BeCving  that  the  maintenance  of  this  raised  flume  and  the  irriga- 
tion with  sewage  in  such  proximity  to  the  structure  occupied  by  the 
female  patients  is,  or  might  be,  injurious,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 
Rtsobied  That  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  hereby  '"atru^f.^ '"JfL^" 

NAPA   INBAHI   ASYLUM, 

Drs.  Cochran,  Nutting,  Ruggles,  and  Laine  met  at"  the  Napa  A«ylum 
for  the  Insane  on  October  22, 1891,  tor  the  purpose  ot  making  a  sani- 

'ThrSfchen,  dining-rooms,  and  bakery  »ere  in  excellenfcondition. 
The  food  supplies  were  of  good  quality,  and  appeared  to  be  served  in  a 
palatable  condition  and  in  abundance.  The  fresh  meats  are  subjected 
to  refrigeration  four  days  before  using,  .      ,     ,,  ™  ,.,    , 

The  site  is  admirably  chosen  for  such  an  institution,  lie  architect- 
ural proportions  of  the  building,  their  eitornal  beauty  of  design  and 
finish  harmonize  with  the  beautiful  grounds,  which  are  adorned  with 
choice  shrubbery,  and  pace  the  broad  avenue  loading  to  the  entrance 

"tiIc  asyluS  overcrowded.  The  system  of  sowers  for  the  institution 
is  of  vitrified  stone  pipe,  laid  in  the  basement  from  each  water-closet  to 
the  central  sewer,  which  leads  to  an  open  field  remote  irom  the  building. 
The  pipes  underneath  the  buildings  often  clog  and  burst  reqmnng 
frequent  disturbance,  which,  in  a  degree,  vitiates  the  atmosphere  ot  the 
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basement.  This  would  not  be  serious,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  freely  venti- 
lated, were  it  not  that  the  heating  apparatus  is  situated  here,  and  the 
air  used  for  heating  the  building  obtained  from  the  basement,  and  not 
from  where  it  should  be — the  open  air. 

These  faults  are  susceptible  of  removal  by  the  single  expedient  of 
constructing  water-cloaets  and  lavatories  in  the  court,  separate  from  the 
main  building,  but  communicating  with  them,  and  abandoning  all  the 
water-cloaets  in  the  main  buildings.  This  would  relieve  the  overcrowd- 
ing by  one  hundred  persons.  By  taking  up  the  sewer  and  soil  pipes 
now  in  the  basement,  and  extending  the  main  sewer  in  the  most  direct 
line  to  the  new  outside  closets  on  to  the  smokestack  of  the  powerhouse, 
the  sewer  would  be  complete.  The  waste  pipes  should  be  provided  with 
a  catch-basin,  leaving  an  air  spa«e.  That  portion  of  the  sewer  which 
passes  underneath  the  building  should  be  of  iron.  The  basement  floor 
should  be  bituminized.  These  improvements  would  relieve  the  plethora, 
purify  the  basement,  furnish  improved  closets,  free  the  dormitories  from 
sewer  gaaes,  and  put  a  atop  to  the  nuisance  of  breaking  the  clogged  soil 
and  sewer  pipes  underneath  the  buildings. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  Superintendent 
Gardner,  embodying  the  views  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  urging 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Napa  Asylum  be  importuned  to  put 
in  execution  the  recommendations  therein  contained  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  so  that  the  improvements  may  be  completed,  if  possible, 
before  the  rainy  season  sets  in. 

SAN   QUBNTIN    STATE   PRISON. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of  Drs.  Cochran,  Ruggles,  Nut- 
ting, and  Laine,  met  on  October  23, 1S91,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  San  Quentin  State  Prison, 

The  location  of  the  prison  is  well  chosen  for  drainage  and  salubrity. 
The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  their  manner  of  construction 
show  that  they  have  been  erected  at  different  periods,  A  painful  lack 
of  harmony  prevails  in  the  appearance  of  the  structures. 

The  fall  for  drainage  is  ample,  and  the  plumbing,  though  not  of 
modern  construction,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  for  present  uses, 

A  water-closet  in  the  tailor  shop  directly  over  the  bakery  is  in  bad 
condition,  and  should  be  speedily  overhauled.  The  yard  closet  is  of 
primitive  construction,  and  too  deep,  and  the  building  inclosing  it  is 
too  low.  Both  could  be  remodeled  at  a  trifling  expense,  ao  as  to  secure 
increased  comfort  and  better  ventilation. 

The  cells  were  clean  and  well  ventilated,  the  yards  were  well  policed, 
and  everything  about  the  grounds  showed  careful  supervision.  There 
was  some  objection  to  the  wooden  paile  for  night  use  in  the  cells,  as 
they  absorb  the  contents,  and  notwithstanding  careful  rinsing,  are 
offensive  to  the  smell.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  they 
should  be  replaced,  when  convenient,  with  galvanized  iron  vessels, 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  food  supplies  was  in  every  way  favorable. 
The  vegetables,  bread,  and  meat  were  good.  The  food  served  at  mid- 
day WM  well  cooked  and  abundant.  The  general  dining-room  is,  how- 
ever, too  dark  and  damp.  The  kitchen,  though  of  ample  dimensions 
for  all  culinary  purposes,  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  It  is  so  dark 
as  to  require  gas  light  at  noon  of  a  sunny  day.     Light  comes  in  from 
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the  west  aide  only,  where  the  sun  is  shut  out  by  a  four-story  building. 
The  east  wall  is  blank,  and  drips  with  moisture,  which  collects  in  pad- 
dles on  a  badly-patched  cement  and  bituminous  floor,  reguiring  con- 
stant sweeping  and  mopping  to  keep  it  dry.  "Ventilation  is  altogether 
inadequate,  and  the  steam  from  the  boilers  condenses  on  the  cold  walls, 
increasing  the  discomforts  and  dismal  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  kitchen  should  be  either  removed  to  a  more  suitable  place,  or  the 
east  wall  should  be  uncovered  and  pierced  with  windows  for  light  and 
ventilation.  This  can  be  done  by  bulkheading  ten  feet  of  space  outside 
of  the  east  wall,  which  can  then  be  perforated  for  windows.  This  space 
should  be  drained  by  a  pipe  running  under  the  kitchen  floor,  and  the 
floor  covered  with  concrete. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  improvements,  which  may  be  deemed  all  that 
are  necessary,  the  high  building  that  obscures  the  sun  on  the  west  side 
were  removed,  the  kitchen  would  be  in  a  very  good  condition.  As  it  now 
is,  it  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  which  it  serves,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
disgrace  to  the  institution. 

STATE   UNIVEBSITY,   BERKELEY. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  met  at  Berkeley,  October  24, 1891.  There 
were  present  Drs.  Cochran,  Nutting,  Ruggles,  and  Laine. 

The  State  University  buildings  were  not  fully  inspected,  owing  to  lack 
of  time.  Sufficient  information  was,  however,  elicited  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  determine  that  a  deficiency  of  water 
exists,  necessitating  the  closing  of  all  the  water-closets  adjacent  to  the 
University  class-rooms  during  a  great  portion  of  the  summer  months. 
This  condition  borders  on  the  scandalous,  and  amounts  to  a  positive 
nuisance,  which  should  admit  of  no  loss  of  time  in  abating. 

If  the  University  plant  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  institution,  enough  should  be  purchased  from  neighboring  water 
companies  to  supply  all  needs. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  there  can  be  a  valid  excuse  for  closing  the 
closets  of  the  University  during  term,  when  water  is  obtainable  by 
purchase.  The  chief  institution  of  learning  belonging  to  the  State 
should  not  be  permitted  to  languish  from  want  of  water.  The  Board 
of  Health  is  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  in  the  premises,  but  it  does  strongly  advise  the  procurement  of 
an  ample  supply  of  water  at  any  cost.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  Board  to  indicate  how  this  should  be  done. 

DEAF,   DUMB,   ASD   BLIND  ASVLUM. 

This  institution  was  found 'to  be  in  such  an  excellent  condition  as  to 
require  no  extended  comment.  The  grounds  are  admirably  kept.  The 
buildings  are  imposing  and  spacious,  and  the  plumbing  and  drainage 
are  of  a  modern  and  approved  pattern. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  evening,  when  it  again  convened  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  to  consult  with  George  A.  Knight, 
the  attorney  forthe  State  Board  of  Health. 

After  fully  considering  the  work  that  had  been  done,  the  Secretary 
Was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  management  of  the  diflTerent 
institutions  visited  by  the  Board,  furnishing  such  recommendations  «8 
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had  been  made,  and  disclaiming  all  intention  to  pasa  strictures  upon 
those  in  authority,  ot  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  those  in  charge,  and 
expressing  also  a  full  apprehension  of  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  placing  State  institutions  in  an  ideal  condition. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  the  next  quarterly  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, 1892. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 

The  REafLAB  Quarterly  Meeting   of  the  State  Board  op  Health 

Was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on  January  18, 1892,  at  S  p.  M. 

There  were  present  Drs.  Cochran,  Ruggles,  and  Laine,  Letters  were 
read  from  Dre.  Nutting  and  Remondino,  stating  reasons  for  non-attend- 
ance, and  promising  to  be  present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  in  April. 

The  minutes  of  tiie  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Communications  were  read  from  Benjamin  Lee,  Secretary  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Board  of  Health,  which  were  ordered  placed  on  file,  to  be 
answered  by  the  Secretary  at  his  convenience. 

A  letter  from  H.  N.  Rucker,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Stockton 
Insane  Asylum,  was  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ascertain  and  report  at  the  next  reg- 
ular meeting  what  has  been  done  toward  a  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  State  Board  to  the  different  public  institutions 
with  reference  to  their  sanitary  condition. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  April. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary, 


The  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

Was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  8  a.  m.,  April  18,  1892. 
There  were  present  Drs.  0,  A.  Ruggles  and  J.  R.  Laine. 
There  being  no  quorum,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  convene  at  the  call 
of  the  President  at  San  Francisco  the  next  day. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  met  in  Regular  Adjourned  Session 

At  the  Palace  Hotel  at  9  a.  m.,  April  19, 1892. 

There  were  present  Drs.  W.  G.  Cochran,"P.  C.  Remondino,  W.  R.  Clu- 
nesB,  C.  A.  Ruggles,  C.  W.  Nutting,  and  J.  R.  Laine. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  also 
those  of  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  18th. 

The  President  stated  that  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  in  Sail 
Francisco  was  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  San  Francisco  Board  agree- 
able to  a  request  made  six  months  before,  and  to  discuss  matters  relat- 
ing to  coming  legislation,  which  should  be  prepared  for  the  session  of 
the  Legislature.  It  was  also  desirable,  after  meeting  the  San  Francisco 
Board,  to  visit,  if  possible,  the  quarantine  station  on  Angel  Island  in 
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San  Francisco  Harbor;  also  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Agnews   and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Health  and  arrange  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  Boards,  and  report  at 
9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  April  20th. 
The  Board  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  met  in  Regular  Adjourned  Session 

At  the  Palace  Hotel,  at  9  A.  m.  April  20, 1892. 

There  were  present  Drs.  Cochran,  Ruggles,  Nutting,  Remondino,  and 
Laine. 

The  Secretary  reported  having  made  all  possible  efforts  to  have  an 
early  conference  with  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  but  that 
the  earliest  date  obtainable  was  9  a.  m,  April  21at,  at  the  City  Health 
Ofi5ce,  in  the  City  Hall. 

The  President  expressed  regrets  that  the  meeting  could  not  be  held 
sooner,  as  the  hour  and  date  fixed  would  not  admit  of  the  Board  leaving 
the  city  to  complete  the  sanitary  survey  of  the  State  buildings  until 
after  Thursday. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  San  Francisco  Health  Office 
at  9  A.  M.  April  21,  1892. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  met  in  Regular  Adjourned  Session 

At  the  San  Francisco  Health  Office  at  9  a.  m.,  April  21, 1892. 

There  were  present  Drs.  Cochran,  Ruggles,  and  Laine,  of  the  State 
Board,  Mayor  Sanderson,  Drs.  M.  Regensburger,  S.  F.  Long,  Geo.  J. 
Bucknall,  Health  Officer  James  Keeney,  Quarantine  Officer  Lawler,  and 
attaohee  of  the  local  health  office. 

Mayor  Sanderson  invited  the  State  Board  to  address  the  conference 
on  any  subject  that  should  properly  come  before  the  joint  bodies. 

President  Cochran  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  natural  desire  to 
meet,  officially  as  well  as  personally,  the  members  of  the  local  Board, 
there  were  important  subjects  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  present- 
ing bills  relating  to  sanitary  affairs  to  the  next  Legislature.  If  it  should 
be  determined  to  attempt  any  advancement  in  sanitary  legislation,  the 
measures  proposed  should  be  well  considered,  and  the  bills  prepared  in 
advance. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Ruggles  believed  that  the  State  was  in  need  of  a  hospital 
for  lepers;  that  as  matters  now  stood  lepers  were  either  allowed  to 
remain  at  their  homes  with  their  families,  or  they  are  maintained  in 
county  pesthouses.  He  favored  legislation  which  will  provide  a  suit- 
able retreat  for  lepers,  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

Dr.  Regensburger  also  favored  such  a  course,  but  would  go  further,  by 
providing  also  an  asylum  for  incurables  of  all  kinds.  He  believed  that 
San  Francisco  received  an  undue  proportion  of  incurables  of  the  indi- 
gent class,  so  much,  in  fact,  as  to  tax  seriously  the  capacity  of  available 
accommodations  for  their  comfort. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Cochran,  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five,  three  from  the  State  Board  and  two  from  the  San 
Francisco  Board,  to  confer  with  Geo.  A.  Knight,  the  attorney  for  the 
two  Boards,  and  prepare  a  bill  meeting  the  neceasitiee  of  the  Bituation, 
and  cauee  the  same  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  and  to  use  all 
honorable  means  in  furthering  its  passage,  until  it  becomes  a  law. 

The  Mayor  appointed  Dre.  Cochran,  Kuggles,  and  Laine,  of  the  State 
Board,  and  Regens burger  and  Long  of  the  San  Francisco  Board,  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Dr.  Regensburger  introduced  a  resolution  disapproving  the  custom  of 
baring  the  head  at  funerals,  and  cited  a  number  of  casualties  resulting 
from  the  practice  during  the  last  two  winters.  The  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Slate  Board 
for  further  action. 

The  State  Board,  accompanied  by  P.  H.  Bailhache,  Surgeon  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  and  Dr.  Lawler,  Quarantine  Officer,  boarded  the  Gov- 
ernment tug-boat  at  the  Clay  Street  Wharf  and  steamed  around  Angel 
Island  to  the  quarantine  station,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  where 
a  landing  was  made  at  the  wharf. 

The  Board,  after  a  view  of  the  premises  from  the  wharf,  returned 
to  San  Francisco  and  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  met  in  Requlae  Adjouened  Session 

At  the  Palace  Hotel  at  9  a.  m.,  April  22,  1892. 
Present — Drs.  Cochran,  Ruggles,  Remondino,  Nutting,  and  Laine. 
The  President  stated  that  owing  to  the  unexpected  detention  of  the 
Board  at  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  the  sanitary 
survey  of  State  institutions  during  the  present  session.  Drs.  Laine 
and  Buggies  were  thereupon  instructed  to  visit  Agnews  Asylum  and 
the  San  Jose  Normal  School,  if  possible,  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Dr.  Cochran  then  presented  the  following  communication,  which 
was  read  by  the  Secretary: 

Sam  FK4BC1SCO,  April  22, 1892. 
To  the  members  of  the  3taU  Board  of  Health: 

I  desire  to  present  mj:  resignation  aa  President  of  this  Board,  to  take  effect  June  30, 
1893,  next,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Board. 
I  a^k  that  m;  resignation  be  accepted  and  my  successor  elected  at  this  jneeting. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  I  resign;  one  of  which  is,  J  feel  that  being  President 
of  this  Board  is  a  compliment  that  should  be  passed  around  amone  the  members; 
another  is,  the  distance  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  place  of  meeting.  As  long  as  I  am 
Fre^dent  I  feel  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  attend  all  of  the  meetings  of  Uie  Board, 
and  this  is  at  times  very  inconvenient. 

Permit  me  to  exprefs  to  each  member  my  gratitude  and  apprecialiou  for  the  honor 
yon  did  me  in  electing  me  your  President;  and  more  especially,  for  the  constant  and 
uniform  courtesy  at  alltimes  extended  to  me  by  each  one  of  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  6.. COCHRAN. 

Dr.  Rubles  begged  Dr.  Cochran  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
Dr.  Cochran  replied  that  he  could  not  consistently  do  so,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  others  who  should  share  the  honor  of  being  President  of 
the  Board.     Upon  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Ruggles,  the  Board  refused 
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to  accept  Dr.  Cochran's  resignation,  but  his  communication  was  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Los  Angeles  in  Mayor  June,  at 
the  call  of  the  President. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 
Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  met  in  Regular  Adjourned  Session 

At  9  A.  M.,  May  16, 1892,  at  Los  Angeles. 
Present — Drs.  Cochran,  Remondino,  Buggies,  and  Laine, 
A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Nutting  expressing  regrets  at  his  compul- 
sory absence. 

The  Board  then  decided  to  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State 
Reform  School  at  Whittier,  and  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los 
Angeles. 

THE    EEFORM    SCHOOL   AT   WHITTIER. 

This  place  was  found  to  be  admirably  situated  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  grounds  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  furnish 
ample  fall  for  the  drainage,  which  is  all  received  in  one  common  recep- 
tacle a  few  hundred  feet  west  of  the  main  building,  and  strained.  The 
solid  matter  is  utilized  on  the  farm  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  and  the  water 
deprived  of  its  solids  is  used  on  the  farm  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  lavatories  and  closets  were  in  perfect  order,  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  excellent  water  for  all  necessary  purposes.  The  accommo- 
dations for  girls  were  altogether  inadequate,  but  the  dormitories  for  boys 
were  quite  sufficient  for  the  number  there  at  the  time.  They  were  clean, 
well  aired,  and  there  was  sufficient  bedding  of  a  good  quality. 

The  food  placed  on  the  tables  was  of  good  quality,  ample  in  quantity, 
and  weU  cooked.  The  supplies  found  in  the  store-room  were  of  good 
quality.  The  butter  and  freeb  meats  were  sweet  and  fresh.  The  wnole 
place  had  an  air  of  neatness.  The  Board  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  observable  results  of  the  State's  endeavor  to  care  for  the  youths 
attending  the  school.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  influences  bear- 
ing upon  the  boys  were  in  many  ways  beneficial.  Their  appearance, 
instead  of  being  sullen  and  depressed,  was  contented  and  cheerful. 
Seen  at  their  studies,  there  was  little  to  distinguish  them  from  classes 
in  boys'  schools  in  other  places. 

In  the  paint  shop,  shoe  shop,  tailor  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  cabinet 
shop,  on  the  farm,  and  about  the  gardens,  there  was  the  same  cheerful 
disposition  and  willingness  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  each,  with 
little  or  no  obtrusive  supervision.  The  boys  seemed  to  be  put  on  their 
honor  in  the  matter  of  behavior  and  general  deportment. 

The  iiternoon  drill  was  performed  with  an  alert  precision  of  move- 
ment that  would  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  enthusiastic  National 
Guardsman,  There  was  a  noticeable  absence  of  any  su^estion  of  a 
reformatory.  No  locks  or  bars;  no  guards,  and  none  needed.  The  school 
needs  but  the  removal  of  the  word  "  Reform  "  in  its  official  appellation 
to  make  it  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  model  *  State  School."  It  might,  with 
great  propriety,  be  called  the  "State  School,"  so  that  when  a  youth 
returns  to  private  life  he  will  not  be  handicapped  by  the  stigma  of 
having  been  an  inmate  of  a  reformatory  institution-^-^eae  youths  Me 
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congregated  here  to  be  trained  into  American  citizens,  and  not  to  be 
punished  for  delinquencies,  the  scope  and  enormity  of  which  their 
immaturity  does  not  admit  of  their  comprehending.  The  offenses  for 
which  they  are  sent  to  the  school  are  not  frequently  such  as  necessarily 
indicate  precocious  depravity,  but  are,  with  few  exceptions,  rather 
evidences  of  ignorance,  parental  neglect,  and  an  unrestrained  excess  of 
youthful  energy. 

Keeping  the  pupils  employed,  and  directing  simultaneously  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  energies,  proves  to  be  an  effectual  and,  it 
is  believed,  a  permanent  corrective. 

With  time  fully  occupied  with  study  and  congenial  labor,  with  plenty 

to  eat,  good  beds,  clean  clothes,  and  frequent  baths,  life  is  brightened, 

■     with  a  prospect  of  an  honorable  future  as  intelligent  citizens.     There  is 

none  of  the  depravity  and  d^radation  that  follows  an  association  with 

criminals  in  houses  of  correction  and  penitentiaries. 

The  Board,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  good  to  be  obtained  from  such  a 
course,  ventures  upon  the  verge  of  its  official  province  to  recommend  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  methods  at  Whittier,  and  their  results,  in  the 
belief  that  such  observation  will  not  only  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
youths  at  that  school,  but  that  the  example  may  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  another  on  a  similar  plan  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  more 
centrally  situated. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  course  would  prove  economical  to  the 
State.  It  certainly  would  be  an  enlargement  m  the  humane  treatment 
of  unfortunate  boys  and  girls,  and  would  convert  them  into  law-abiding 
people,  when,  if  left  to  their  deplorable  resources,  they  must  inevitably 
entail  a  great  expense  to  the  commonwealth  in  their  future  conviction 
for  crime,  and  their  maintenance  as  criminals. 

The  Board  adjourned  until  9  a,  m.  the  following  day. 

J.  E.  LAINE, 

Secretary, 

The  State  Board  op  Health  met  in  Regulak  Adjourned  Session 

At  9  A.  M.,  May  17,  1892. 

Present — Dra.  Cochran,  Rugbies,  Remondino,  and  Laine. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  supply  each  member  of  the  Board 
with  the  necessary  postage  and  stationery. 

The  Board  appointed  Drs,  Rugglee  and  Remondino  a  committee  to 
inspect  the  County  Hospital  at  San  Diego.  A  visit  was  then  made  to 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  where  the  sanitary  condition 
was  found  to  be  unexceptionable. 

Before  adjourning  the  Secretary  reported  having  caused  to  be  printed 
two  circulars,  in  a  "Preventive  Disease"  series,  one  of  which  is 
addressed  to  the  clerical  profession,  treating  on  the  "  Dangers  of  Public 
Funerals  of  those  who  have  died  from  Contagious  and  Infectious 
Diseases,"  and  another  addressed  to  the  clerical  profession  and  officers 
of  secret  orders  and  beneficiary  societies,  on  the  "  Dangers  from  the 
Removal  of  the  Hat  at  Funerals." 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  or  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  President. 

J.  R.  LAINE, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


fo  the  State  Board  of  Health: 

Gentlemen;  The  system  of  public  hygiene  in  California,  which  comes 
under  the  poMce  power  of  the  State,  is  such  that  'the  executive  admin- 
istration is  everywhere  imposed  upon  the  local  Boards. 

Sanitation,  in  its  modern  sense,  is,  in  obedience  to  natural  laws,  a 
product  of  advanced  civilization.  Like  civilization,  it  is  a  development 
of  man's  resources,  and  is,  moreover,  a  true  index  of  his  ability  to  exist. 
A  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  rules  that  by  common 
consent  are  termed  "sanitary"  and  "hygienic,"  has  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  public  health  laws  in  all  civilized  countries.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  present  generation  to  develop  it  to  the  prominence  which  it  has 
now  reached.  By  virtue  of  social  and  political  organization  there 
becomes  vested  in  every  nation,  in  every  State,  and,  by  delegation,  to 
every  municipality,  a  power  to  defend  itself  against  disorder^  indecency, 
disease,  and  discomfort.  Prom  its  very  nature  such  a  power  is  incapable 
of  precise  definition  or  exact  limitation.  The  police  power  of  the  State 
extends  to  all  matters  affecting  public  health  and  the  public  morals. 
It  is  not  restricted  to  a  narrow  limit,  but  extends  over  a  wide  domain 
of  social  life.  It  has  authority  to  assert  that  individual  convenience 
must  often  yield  to  public  convenience,  and  that  individual  profit  must 
often  be  subordinate  to  the  public  good,  and  individual  notions  of  what 
is  decent  and  proper  shall  give  way  before  the  general  opinion  as  to  what 
is  unbecoming.  It  emphasizes,  in  terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
that  all  property,  of  whatever  nature,  shall  only  be  used  by  its  owner 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  his  neighbor.  Not  only  is  its  exercise 
to  be  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  but  also  in  legislative  discretion 
it  must  be  applied  to  the  proper  rules  of  life,  so  that  the  good  order, 
health,  and  morals  of  the  community  may  be  protected  and  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane.  So  thoroughly  is  this  power  of  the  very  essence  of  all 
social  order,  that  it  cannot  be  evaded,  resigned,  or  relinquished.  The 
authorities  cannot  give  up  definitively  this  police  power.  It  inheres  in 
the  National  Government  for  national  purposes,  in  the  State  Government 
for  State  purposes,  and  when  delegated  to  county,  city,  or  town,  for  local 


It  might  seem  that  a  vigorous  exercise  of  this  power  might  result  in 
m  infringement  of  personal  liberty;  but  the  individual  liberty  which  is 
being  evolved  in  our  history,  and  whose  perfection  must  be  the  ideal  of 
every  lover  of  humanity,  is  a  harmony  between  the  volition  of  the  intel- 
ligent citizen  and  the  needful  requirements  of  organized  society.  When 
a  law  satisfies  the  educated  desires  of  those  who  obey  it,  there  can  be 
no  infringement  of  individual  liberty.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
strong  arm  of  force  must  be  invoked  for  the  protection  of  society.  There 
is  sometimes  found  a  vested  interest  in  nuisances.  The  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  suppression  of  gambling,  the  estab- 
lishing of  quarantines,  the  isolation  of  infected  persons,  the  removal  of 
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elaughter-hoUBes  from  within  the  limits  of  towns  and  cities,  the  regula- 
tion of  building  bo  as  to  conform  with  plumbing  and  fire  laws,  the 
removal  of  cemeteries  from  crowded  towns,  the  construction  of  sewers 
and  drains  for  homes  at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  are  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  health  and  public  morals,  and  should  be  urged  and 
insisted  upon,  not  only  by  the  citizen,  but  by  public  opinion,  pulpit,  and 
press,  aided  by  the  constabulary  force  of  the  State. 

LOCAL    SANITARY    REGULATION. 

The  larger  cities  of  California  have  for  many  years  enacted  by  ordi- 
-  nance  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  local  sanitary  affairs,  aiming  to 
control  and  prevent  the  most  common  and  unwholesome  nuisances,  such 
as  relate  to  drainage,  accumulated  filth,  and  thedefilement  of  water  sup- 
plies. They  have  also  attempted,  with  varying  success,  to  make  com- 
pulsory the  notification  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases;  also,  the 
reporting  of  births. 

The  smaller  towns,  while  often  manifesting  the  deepest  interest  in 
local  affairs,  do  not  frame  their  ordinances  suitable  to  their  local  needs, 
or  foil  to  make  them  effective  by  adoption  by  the  Town  Trustees  or 
County  Supervisors.  The  communications  from  correspondents  indi- 
cate, however,  a  commendable  willingness  on  the  part  of  citizens  gener- 
ally to  aid  the  Health  Officers  and  Inspectors  in  every  way  in  their 
power.     Very  few  recalcitrants  have  been  reported. 

Of  all  the  aids  to  good  hygienic  results  which  Boards  of  Health 
employ,  there  is  none  which  exceeds  in  value  that  of  an  efficient  Health 
Officer  or  Sanitary  Inspector.  Boards  of  Health  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nations,  political  parties,  and 
churches.  One  will  be  progressive  and  active  in  ferreting  out  all  ,sug- 
gestions  of  conditions  prejudicial  to  public  health.  The  other  will 
never  voluntarily  take  cognizance  of  any  unsanitary  conditions.  They 
feel  it  their  duty  to  take  no  action  until  the  danger  is  brought  to  their 
knowledge  by  a  formal  complaint  of  other  parties.  However  dignified 
this  conception  of  the  true  functions  of  a  local  Board  of  Health  may 
be,  it  is  far  from  a  conformity  with  the  practical  sentiments  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

There  have  been  frequent  demands  for  the  "sanitary  laws  "of  the 
State  by  the  local  Boards.  The  Codes  are  rarely  a  part  of  a  physician's 
library,  and  the  Health  Officer  or  Secretary  of  a  Board  often  finds 
it  necessary  to  consult  an  attorney  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  his  duties. 
The  attorney  demands  a  fee.  The  physician  acting  as  Health  Officer 
is  perhaps  receiving  a  nominal  salary  of  $10  per  annum  for  services 
which  under  other  circumstances  he  would  not  perform  at  any  price. 
The  Trustees  will  not  pay  the  lawyer,  so  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  is  appealed  to.  He  can  only  inform  his  correspondent  as  to  the 
page  and  section  of  the  Codes  or  Statutes  that  relate  to  his  duties  as  to 
the  subject-matter,  but  rarely  takes  the  time  to  write  out  the  sections 
of  the  Codes. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  demands  for  the  State  laws  on  sanitary  matters, 
by  the  correspondents  of  the  State  Board,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
cause  them  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  this  Biennial  Report.  While  it  will 
not  be  as  interesting  reading  to  many  as  papers  and  reports  on  sanitary 
subjectB,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  the  laws  relating  to 
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public  health  will  be  more  conducive  to  the  organization  and  perfection 
of  the  health  machinery  of  the  State  than  the  publication  of  any  ordi- 
nary treatise. 

There  is  in  course  of  preparation  a  code  of  sanitary  regulations  to  be 
issued  by  the  Board,  which  will  be  for  the  instruction  of  local  Boards. 
It  is  intended  merely  as  a  suggestive  Code  or  outline  for  their  require- 
ments, to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  their  official  action  in  framing  their 
ordinances. 

There  is  a  singular  difference  in  localities  and  communities  with 
reference  to  their  estimate  of  any  kind  of  sanitary  regulation.  Take 
Redwood  City,  the  county  seat  of  San  Mateo  County,  for  example. 
Redwood  City  has  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  people,  yet  it  has 
no  Board  of  Health,  and  the  District  Attorney,  though  an  estimable  man 
and  an  able  lawyer,  is  appointed  Health  Officer.  When  urged  to  send 
his  monthly  mortality  report  before  the  10th  of  each  month,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  get  them  in  time  to  enable  him  to  do  so;  and  Redwood 
City  is  excluded  lirom  the  monthly  reports  of  the  State  Board,  because 
the  lawyer  Health  Officer  will  not  do  what  the  medical  Health  Officer 
do^ — go  to  the  undertakers  and  Superintendents  of  cemeteries  and  make 
up  his  report.  Redwood  City  has  the  usual  average  of  diseases  and 
deaths  as  shown  by  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  County  Recorder,  so 
that  unusual  salubrity  of  location  cannot  be  advanced  as  ah  excuse  for 
not  having  a  Board  of  Health.  It  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  example 
of  unprogressive  spirit,  shiftlessnese,  and  sanitary  unthrift- 

MOBTUAEY    STATISTICS. 
[For  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30, 1390,  to  June  30, 1891.] 

In  mating  up  the  mortuary  report  for  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30, 
1890,  to  June  30,  1891,  no  record  of  thedeaths  that  occurred  during  the 
month  of  March  is  included.  It  has  since  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  the  data  necessary  to  make  up  the  statistics  of  that  month,  which 
preceded  the  incumbency  of  the  present  Secretary, 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the  year  was 
12,820.  Estimating  the  populationof  California  to  be  1,250,000,  it  would 
make  the  death  rate  12.24  per  thousand  of  the  population. 

Smallpox. 

There  were  but  4  deaths  from  smallpox  during  the  year.  This  disease 
prevailed  to  a  moderate  extent  in  remote  portions  of  the  State,  but  in 
every  instance  it  was  easily  controlled  and  finally  stamped  out. 


There  were  but  26  deaths  due  to  measles,  8  having  occurred  in  May, 
1891,  and  5  in  June  of  the  same  year.  The  preceding  January  of  the 
same  year  claimed  5  deaths  from  the  same  cause. 


There  were  39  deaths  due  to  scarlatina  during  the  year,  May,  1891, 
having  furnished  9  of  the  deaths.  The  remaining  deaths  were  distrib- 
uted quite  evenly  throughout  the  year. 
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Diphtheria. 

There  were  488  deatha  due  to  diphtheria,  without  eetimating  what 
occurred  in  March.  As  there  were  60  deaths  in  Fehruary,  and  56  deaths 
in  April,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  were  60  during  the  month  of 
March.  Adding  this  number  to  488  makes  a  total  of  538  for  the  year. 
This  would  correspond  to  4.30  per  thousand  of  population. 

Influenza. 

Influenza  is  credited  with  50  deaths  during  the  year,  the  fatality 
having  begun  in  November.  In  December,  1890,  there  were  2  deaths; 
in  January,  1891,  iJiere  was  1;  in  February,  1891,  there  were  8;  in 
April,  17;  in  May,  13j  and  in  June,  there  were  7. 

Wh  0  opvng-  Cough . 

Whooping-cough  caused  35  deaths  during  the  year,  17  of  which 
occurred  in  May  during  the  prevalence  of  la  grippe. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

There  were  334  deaths  due  to  typhoid  fever;  47  of  these  are  clasaed 
on  the  table  under  the  head  of  typho- malarial  fevers.  As  the  term 
"  typho- malarial "  would  indicate  the  specific  infection  of  typhoid  fever, 
it  must  to  all  intentB  and  purposes  be  considered  identical  with  that 
disease.  Inasmuch  as  the  malarial  complication  is  susceptible  to 
remedy,  while  typhoid  is  not,  it  should  be  classed  as  typhoid.  Its 
prevalence  was  quite  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Cerehro-Spinal  Fever. 
Cerebro-spinal  fever  caused  73  deaths. 

Respiratory  Diseases. 
There  were  1,818  deaths  due  to  consumption.     Pneumonia  caused 
1,135.     Pleurisy,  29.     Bronchitis,  323.     Other  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  caused  187  deaths. 

This  would  show  3,492  deaths  from  chronic  and  acute  respiratory 
diseases  during  the  year.  The  greatest  fatality  was  from  November, 
1890,  to  June,  1891. 

Alcoholism. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  deaths  are  credited  to  alcoholism,  direct 
or  remote,  including  delirium  tremens, 

MORTUARY     STATISTICS. 
[For  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30, 1891,  to  Jane  30,  1892.] 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the  year  were 
15,847,  making  a  death  rate  of  12.67  per  thousand,  estimating  the  popu- 
lation at  1,250,000. 
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Smallpox. 

There  were  no  deaths  reported  from  smallpox  during  the  entii»  year. 
Very  few  cases  were  reported  to  have  prevailed  except  at  the  quarantine 
station  on  Angel  Island,  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  where  it  was  so  com- 
pletely controlled  j^  to  be  effectually  stamped  out. 

Measles.  ' 

Deaths  from  measles  numbered  84,  distributed  quite  evenly  through- 
out the  year,  is  the  sum  of  fatalities  from  that  disease. 

Scarlatina. 

There  were  103  deaths  reported  from  scarlatina,  the  greatest  fatalities 
beginning  in  December,  1891,  when  there  were  15  deaths.  There  were 
also  15  deaths  in  January,  1892;  14  in  February;  6  in  March;  15  in 
April,  and  14  in  May. 

Diphtheria. 

This  disease,  as  usual,  shows  a  frightful  mortality  of  484,  to  which 
might  be  added  185  from  croup,  which  makes  669  deaths  due  to  this 
terrible  disease.  The  fatalities  during  the  difi'erent  months  of  the  year 
have  varied  so  little  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  them,  especially 
as  a  glance  at  the  mortuary  tables  herewith  appended  will  supply  the 
information. 

Epidemic  Influenza — La  Orippe. 

During  the  year  there  were  223  deaths  attributed  directly  to  la  grippe. 
Five  occurred  in  July;  2  in  August;  3  in  September;  2  in  October;  4  in 
November;  51  in  December,  1891;  107  in  January;  27  in  February;  13 
in  March;  5  in  April;  3  in  May,  and  1  in  June,  1892. 

California  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza  during  the  winter 
of  1890-91 ,  lasting  until  the  following  June,  Its  onset  was  simultaneous 
with  reports  of  the  disease  in  remote  parts  of  the  continent, .  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  affected  those  where  it  could  not  have  been 
conveyed  by  travel  or  other  means  of  conveying  the  ordinary  forms  of 
contagious  diseases.  It  prevailed  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys,  the  foothill  counties  at  an  elevation  of  from  one  to  four  thou- 
sand feet,  the  vicinity  of  Truckee  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand  fqpt, 
and  the  foggy  aeacoast  at  the  same  time  and  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  The  dry  region  of  the  Colorado  Desert  at  Needles  enjoyed  no 
immunity;  in  fact,  suffered  more  in  proportion  to  numbers  than  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Southern  California. 

There  was  another  visitation  during  last  winter,  very  much  intensified, 
but  in  the  main  presenting  the  same  characteristics  with  corresponding 
complications  and  sequelae.  Many  who  had  the  disease  the  first  winter 
were  again  attacked,  and  others  were  afflicted  with  two  and  three  attacks 
during  the  second  winter.  But  few  deaths  were  credited  to  it  directly 
during  the  first  winter;  but  during  the  second,  when  a  familiarity  with 
its  clinical  features  had  been  very  generally  established,  many  deaths 
were  reported,  not  only  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  epidemic,  but 
more  from  its  results  and  sequels. 

This  was  especially  observable  in  a  great  increase  of  dJBeasee  of  the 
lungs,  notably  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  '^^ 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  weak  and  sickly  when  attacked  were  the 
first  to  succumb;  but  these  were  not  among  the  first  to  take  the  disease, 
and  while  not  enjoying  an  immunity  from  it,  showed  no  more  suscepti- 
bility than  the  robuat.  The  first  to  show  its  influence  were  those  habitu- 
ally exposed  to  out-door  life.  All  observers  agree  that  when  one  case 
appeared  in  a  house  nearly  every  member  of  the  household  had  it  there- 
after. Those  afflicted  with  phthisis-pulmonaris  were  affected  in  a 
marked  degree  when  attacked,  but  it  showed  no  marked  predilection 
for  this  class,  and  many  pronounced  consumptives  made  good  recoveries 
from  la  grippe,  without  showing  any  deviation  in  the  course  of  the 
original  disease.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  the  number  of  fatal- 
ities of  the  epidemic  of  the  last  two  years,  A  perusal  of  the  subjoined 
monthly  circular  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  deaths  due  to  the  immediate  effects  of  the  malady,  and  the  more 
remote  eifecta,  which  it  has  become  the  custom  among  insurance  com- 
panies to  sum  up  as  "results  of  la  grippe."  These  results  have  been  of 
a  Protean  character  in  California.  Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  coryza,  with  depression  and  great  anxiety,  severe  cough, 
dyspnoea,  extreme  soreness  in  the  chest,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
stitches  in  the  side,  headache,  diarrhoea,  tonsilitia,  pharyngitis,  earache, 
dizziness,  and  mild  delirium  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  seizures,  A 
proneness  to  pneumonia,  with  a  tendency  to  relapse,  was  the  condition 
of  moat  patients  after  an  attack.  The  strong  and  robust  showed  no 
exception  to  this  tendency. 

All  were  left  with  a  sense  of'depression  and  lessened  vitality.  The 
force  of  the  seizure  was  spent,  in  many  cases,  on  the  nervous  system. 
Many  of  this  class  of  cases  have  not  yet  recovered,  but  have  progress- 
ively declined,  losing  flesh,  and  presenting  the  general  symptoms  of 
breaking  down  of  the  constitution. 

It  follows  that  a  disease  afiecting  so  profoundly  not  only  the  nervous 
system,  but  nearly  all  the  organs  in  the  body  separately  or  generally, 
as  a  catarrhal  fever,  must  of  necessity  produce  a  violent  shock  on  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  always  living  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
whose  diseased  hearts  or  brains,  or  lungs,  or  shattered  nervous  systems, 
or  diseased  kidneys  have  placed  them  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
perturbing  influence  and  sharp  fever  of  la  grippe  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  easy  victims.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  epidemics.  If  a  man 
afflicted  with  chronic  nephritis  takes  la  grippe,  and  dies  during  any  of 
its  complications,  la  grippe  will  be  accredited  with  the  cause,  and  not 
Br^ht's  disease. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  the  history  of  former  epidemics  of  this 
disease,  nor  to  descant  on  its  clinical  history  and  exciting  cause.  These 
have  been  pretty  generally  gone  over  during  the  two  years  that  this 
unwelcome  guest  has  been  among  us.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  there  has  been  a  sameness  of  symptoms  and  general  history  with 
all  accounts  of  its  manifestations  in  other  countries  and  other  States. 
To  present  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  prominent  features  of  gen- 
eral symptoms  is  all  that  this  is  intended  to  comprehend. 

The  facte  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  epidemics  of  influenza,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  in  infected  localities,  are  comprehensible  upon  no 
other  theory  than  that  of  a  specific  infecting  principle  as  its  exciting 
■  cause.  That  this  principle  is  carried  over  vast  expanses  in  an  incredi- 
ble short  space  of  time,  producing  its   specific   effects  which  we  call 
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influenza  or  la  grippe,  over  vast  areas  of  land  and  sea  without  communi- 
cation from  man  to  man,  is  believed  to  be  fully  established.  That  when 
one  person  in  a  household  is  affected  with  it  the  infection  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  disease  in  the  others,  is  accepted  by  many,  and  general 
observation  tends  in  that  direction.  The  medium  of  its  communication 
is  the  atmosphere,  and  if  a  germ,  it  must  possess  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing itself  in  that  medium;  otiierwise,  it  would  become  lost  by  dis- 
persion in  traversing  distances  measured  by  oceans  and  continents. 

Whooping-  Cough. 

Whooping-cough  is  credited  with  94  deaths,  being  nearly  three  times 
the  number  during  the  previous  year.  This  must  be  attributed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  prevalence  of  la  grippe,  which  would  necessarily 
increase  the  fatality  of  this  disease. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

There  were  340  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  to  which  must  be  added 
22  which  appear  on  the  tables  attributed  to  typho-malarial  fever, 
making  a  total  of  362  deaths  from  this  cause.  Like  the  preceding 
year,  these  Vitalities  were  quite  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  twelve 
months. 

Cerehro-Spinal  Fever. 

There  were  74  deaths  from  cerebro-spinal  fever  during  the  year,  being 
one  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Pulmonary  Consumption. 

This  disease,  as  usual,  takes  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  fataUty,  and  heads 
the  hst  with  2,304  deaths,  being  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  when  there  were  1,818  deaths.  A  glance  at  the  tables  will  show 
that  the  highest  mortality  occurred  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
of  ]a  grippe. 

Pneumonia. 

There  were  1,415  deaths  from  pneumonia,  as  against  1,135  during  the 
previous  year.  Here  again  a  glance  at  the  tables  will  indicate  that  the 
highest  number  of  fatalities  occurred  during  the  month  when  the  highest 
number  of  fatalities  from  la  grippe  occurred,  the  disease  having  jumped 
fi^m  94  in  November  to  315  m  January. 

A  corresponding  increase  is  shown  in  bronchitis  and  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  Those  months  which  show  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from 
la  grippe  show  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  chronic  and  acute 
pulmonary  diseases- 

Pteurisy. 

Pleurisy  is  credited  with  but  24  deaths. 


There  were  461  deaths  credited  to  bronchitis,  and  139  to  congestio 
of  the  lungs,  while  164  deaths  come  under  the  head  of  other  diseast^ 
of  the  respiratory  organs.     This  would  show  chronic  and  acute  diseases 
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of  the  respiratory  organs  to  have  caused  4,843  deaths  durhig  the  fiscal 
year,  which  is  an  incteaee  over  the  former  year  of  851. 


Alcoholism,  directly  or  remote,  including  delirium  tremens,  is  credited 
with  192  deaths. 

J.  R.  LAINB,  M.D.. 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
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MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  DEATHS  AND  PREVAILING  DISEASES. 

Eeported  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  from  July,  1890,  to  Jiily,  1892. 
[Reprinted  from  monthly  circular  of  Slate  Board  of  Health.] 


JULY,  1890. 


Mortality  reports  received  from  lOicitiesand  towns  throughout  tlie  State,  eonlainicg 
Ml  estimated  population  of  850,440,  give  the  number  of  decedents  as  1,132,  which  is  a 
monthly  percentage  ot  1,33  per  IflOO,  or  an  annual  mortality  of  15.96,  which  ia  an 
increased  death  rat«  over  that  of  last  month.  Thismayin  a  _great  measure  he  attributed 
lo  the  iftcreaaed  mortality  from  stomach  and  bowel  disorders,  especially  cholera 
infantum  among  children.  We  find  that  the  increased  temperature  during  the  month 
was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  causation  of  these  diseases,  and  no  doubt  contrihuted 
greatly  to  their  fatality. 

Consumption  caused  nearly  as  large  a  mortality  as  la^t  month,  160  deaths  being 
attributed  to  it, 

Phbdmonia  seemed  to  be  favorably  influenced  by  the  warm  weather,  there  being  but 
BO  deaths  recorded  from  it.  Of  these  3*  occurred  in  San  Pranciaoo,  the  remainder  in 
isolated  cases  throughout  the  State. 

BBOBCHtrts.— Twenty-one  cases  died  from  this  disease,  which  is  a  marked  decrease 
from  last  report. 

CoKaasTioK  of  ihb  Louas  was  reported  fatal  in  12  instances. 

WnooPiKQ-ConaH  caused  3  deaths. 

DiPHTHKBiA  AM)  Cbodp,  collectlvely,  were  the  cause  of  2*  deaths,  which  is  a  large 


decrease  from  the  numberreportedlast  month.  Of  the  17  caused  by  diphtheria,  lOoccnrred 
in  San  Francisco,  3  in  Sacramento,  2  in  Los  Angeles,  and  leach  in  Hay ■"  ""- 


CB0I.BB4  iBFAMTiTM  Is  reported  to  have  caused  82  deaths,  which  is  the  largest  mortality 
in  any  one  month  this  year.  The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  June  numbered  SI  and  in 
May  only  6,  showing  conclusively  how  much  the  di-iOlder  is  influenced  by  increased 
temperature 

DiAKBHiBA  ABO  Dyskntket  cauaed  31  deaths,  nhich  is  a  very  marked  increase  indeed, 
nearly  doable  the  mortality  of  the  preceding  month 

ScARLBT  Fbvbk  was  fatal  in  2  instances,  one  of  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  and 
1  in  Sacramento. 

Mbaslbs  was  fatal  in  3  instances,  1  m  San  Francisco,  I  in  Downey,  and  1  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Typho-Mai,abial  FavEa  is  credited  with  causing  1  death  in  JJIendocino. 

TiPHOin  Feveb  is  reported  to  have  caused,  last  month,  32  deaths,  which  is  almost 
double  the  mortality  in  June  from  this  cause,  and  indicates  a  laxity  of  hygienic  care  in 
the  cleansing  of  our  dweUings,  or  in  the  preparation  ol  our  food  and  drink. 

Ebmittebt  Feveb  caused  10  deaths,  which  is  also  a  marked  increase  oyer  last  report. 

Cesebbo-Spinai.  Pevbb  was  credited  with  12  deaths,  which  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  one 
half  from  last  month's  report:  8  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  2  in  Wataon- 
ville,  1  in  Alameda,  and  1  in  Jolon. 

Ebtbipbi.as  caused  no  fatality  during  the  month. 

CiBclB  was  fatal  in  37  instances, 

Reabt  Disbasx  caused  75  deaths. 

Alcoholism  proved  fatal  in  10  instances. 

Deaths  fbou  causes  not  classified  in  this  abstract  numbered  499, 


Reports  ot  diseases  received  from  over  tOO  towns  a^^e  in  general  that  the 
amount  of  sickness  is  limited  in  nearly  every  locality;  no  epidemic  is  prevailing  in  any 
part  of  the  State,  If  we  except,  perhaps,  measles  and  whooping-cough.,  which  m  a  few 
towns  prevail  extensively.  The  many  warm  days  that  occurred  in  Jiily  produced,  with 
other  factors,  a  decided  increase  in  stomach  and  bowel  disorders,  which  in  some  cases 
were  so  severe  as  to  warrant  the  name  of  cholera  morbus.  Thisseverelorm  of  vomiting 
and  purging  was  noticed  as — 
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Middletown,  Truckee,  Fresno,  Downey,  Bakersfleld,  Sausalito,  Xeedles,  Lakeport,  Etna 
Mills,  Lockeford,  Stockion,  HoUlater,  Sacramento,  lone,  Calico,  Oakdale,  El  Monte,  New- 
min,  San  Jos£,  and  Benicia, 

ChOleba  iNFiSTTM  IS  mentioned  as  present  in  a  great  number  of  places.  In  San 
Francisco  it  was  qnite  prevalent;  it  was  also  noted  in  Oakland,  Hay  wards,  Alameda, 
Dixon,  Davisville,  Sacramento,  Cliico,  Grass  Valley,  lone,  Los  Gatos,  Merced,  Napa,  Pet- 
aluma-  Pleaaanton,  Rio  Vista,  Pomona,  Han  }osi,  Stockton,  Vallejo,  Gridley,  Fresno, 
Gonzales,  Jackson,  St.  Helena,  and  Cottonwood. 

Mbablks  was  reported  in  Sacramento,  where  it  is  becoming  quite  prevalent.  It  also 
was  notedin Middletown,  Downey,  Jolon,  Sausalito,  North  San  juau,  HolUster,  Merced, 
St.  Helena,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 

ScAKLBT  Fbveh. — A  few  cases  were  reported  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Rocklin, 
Ontario,  St.  Helena,  and  Sausalito. 

Smallpox  was  reported  in  North  San  .TnaiL  but  inquiry  from  Dr.  George  Farley,  our 
Health  Officer,  elicited  the  fact  that  the  report  was  a  mistake,  and  without  any  founda- 

DiFHTHHm*  AND  C'Koup. — Some  sporadic  cases  of  these  diaeasea  were  reported  in  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Eio  Vista,  Anaheim,  Tehachapi,  Truckee,  Cloverdale,  Downey, 
Elk  Grose,  Etna  Mills,  Haywards,  Los  Angelea,  and  Oatland. 

Whoopihu-Cougb  was  noted  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Merced,  Williams,  Truckee, 
Hanford,  Ontario,  Bakersfleld,  Lodi,  Etna  Mills,  ajid  North  San  Juan. 

EursiPELAs. — Some  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  in  Cottonwood,  Knights  Ferry,   . 
Fresno,  Elk  Grove,  Bakersfield,  Lodi,  Eureka,  Calico,  lone,  and  Merced. 

Typhoid  Fkvkb  is  noted  with  increasing  frequency  in  our  sickness  reports.  Cases 
occurred  during  the  month  in  Igo,  Tehachapi,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Needles,  Lodi,  Etna 
Mills,  Eureka,  Elainore,  Merced,  El  Monte,  St.  Helena,  Sacramento,  Angels  Camp,  Los 
Gatos,  Healdsburg,  Mendocino,  Oakland,  Vacaville,  San  Mateo,  Rocklin,  and  San  Fran-' 

Ttpho-Malabial  Fbvbb  was  observed  in  Livermore,  Truckee,  Hanford,  Colfax,  and 
Pleasanton. 

BBMirrEBT  AMD  iBTKBHiTrBBT  Fkvkrs  are  noted  in  nearly  all  of  our  reports,  as  might 
be  anticipated  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Pneumonia  is  mentioned  in  a  decreasing  nnmber  of  our  reports.  Sporadic  cases  were 
noted  in  Sacramento,  Igo,  Jolon,  lone,  Alameda,  Angels  Camp,  Berkeley,  Eureka,  Fol- 
eoro.  Grass  Valley,  Los  Angeles,  Petaluma,  Oakland,  San  Benito,  Trinity,  and  San  Fran- 


Tehachapi,  Downleville,  Truiiee,  Fresno,  Gait,  Pleasanton,  St.  Helena,  I 
Angeles,  Faaadena,  San  Jos*,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Francisco. 

CuoLEBA  AsiATicA. — This  dread  disease  shows  no  sign  of  abatement  iu  Spain;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  spreading  rapidly  through  the  provinces.  We  are,  however,  more  concerned 
nearer  home,  the  disease  having  made  its  appearance  in  Japan,  to  which  we  are  so  closely 
allied  by  commerce  and  individual  interconrse.  The  disease  having  been  so  clearly  proven 
to  he  contagious  through  excretions  from  the  Infected  body,  the  utmost  vigilance  will 
have  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  these  poison  germs  to  our  shores. 
But  suppose  all  vigilance  fails,  and  cholera  suddenly  appears  in  our  midst.  The  ques- 
tion that  should  present  Itself  to  every  community  in  the  State  at  this  moment  is:  Are 
we  prepared  to  repel  the  invader;  are  our  cities,  towns,  hamlets,  and  individual  premises 
in  such  a  state  of^order  and  cleanliness  that  disease  can  find  no  accumulated  filth  in 
which  to  incubate  its  germsT  If  they  are,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  it  has  been  stated 
by  good  authority  that  the  cholera  germ  is  innocuous  when  it  leaves  the  human  organ- 
Ism,  and  that  It  requires  another  medium  outside  of  roan  to  mature  and  complete  Its 
infective  properties.  That  medium  is  a  soil  moist  and  saturated  with  impurities.  H 
this  assertion  is  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  most  complete  safeguards  against 
the  spread  of  cholera  are  a  clean  soil,  untainted  air,  and  pure  water.  The  first  may  be 
attained  bv  proper  drainage,  removal  of  superincumbent  nlth,  garbage,  and  all  accumu- 
lations of  'dirt  within  or  near  our  dwelling  places.  Health  Boards  and  Health  Officers 
should  now  be  more  vigilant  than  ever,  and  enforce,  with  all  the  power  the  law  gives 
them,  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  districts  under  their  charge.  They  are  the  officers 
accountable  to  the  people  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  when  threatened  by  dis- 
ease; their  responsibility  is  great,  and  their  remuneration  should  be  adequate.  We 
know  that  cholera  cannot  exist  or  extend  when  the  means  of  its  existence  are  destroyed. 
To  do  this  is  iiie  work  of  local  Boards  of  Health  and  Health  Officers.  No  favoritism  or 
dislike  to  prosecute  offenders  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provision  of  the  law  should, 
for  a  moment,  inflnence  the  health  authorities  when  a  great  danger  like  the  present 
menaces  the  community.  It  can  be  averted  by  every  Sanitary  Board  and  every  Sani- 
tary Officer  doing  their  whole  dntv  oonscientionsly,  without  fear  or  favor;  whereas, 
putting  off  to  a  more  convenient  season  that  wWch  should  be  done  to-day,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  epidemic  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  diseases,  the  end  of  which  no  man 
can  foretell  or  its  results  foresee. 


During  the  month  of  July  the  weather  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  has  not  been  charac- 
terized by  unusual  conditions.  The  rainfall  has  been  below  tbe  normal  at  all  stations 
except  San  Francisco,  where  the  increase  amounts  to  .02  of  an  inch.    The  deficiency 
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KUiged  from  "trace,"  at  Ked  Bluff  and  Los  Ageles,  CaL,  to  .74  ol  an  inch  at  Spokane 
Fp16  Washington.  No  rainfall  was  reported  from  Southern  Califomiaduring  the  month. 
Rain  fell  on  five  days  at  Yuma,  but  in  amounts  too  small  Ijd  measure.  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia rain  Ml  at  San  Francisco  on  the  8th,  Eureka  on  the  8th  and  20th,  and  aj  ^  ■-  - 
aioall  to  measure  at  Eeeler  on  the  20th  and  21st.  In  Oregon  the  rainfall  was  c . 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  Washington  to  the  southern  and  e_.  . 
eastern  portions.  The  heaviest  monthly  rainfall  for  July  (1.64  inches)  occurred  at  Fort 
Canbv,  Washington.  The  heaviest  daUy  rainfall  (.54  of  an  inch)  occurred  at  Fort  Canby 
on  the  &th. 

The  temperature  has  been  above  the  normal  at  all  stations  except  Red  Bluff,  Portland, 
and  Olympia,  where  it  has  remained  stationary.  The  increase  has  varied  from  about 
I'  at  Fort  Canby  and  Spokane  Falls  to  9°  at  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  connection  with  these  remarks,  that  the  reports  from  Signal 
Service  sbitions  furnish  data  from  which  general  estimates  of  wealiier  conditions  are 
made.  Therefore,  Uiis  review,  in  its  brief  summarization  of  the  events  of  the  month, 
cannot  take  account  ol  peculiar  local  effects.  Eeporta  from  a  greater  number  of  stations 
would  necessarily  bring' to  light  peculiar  circumstances  of  rainfall  and  temperature, 
which  are  rather  to  be  expected  in  a  region  so  subject  to  local  peculiarities  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  States. 
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AITQDBT,  1890. 

Mortality  reports  received  for  the  month  of  August  from  96  different  localities  through- 
out the  State,  with  an  estimated  population  of  806,360,  give  the  number  of  decedents  as 
1  065  a  monthly  percentage  of  t32  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  mortality  at  the  rate  of  15.84 
per  tOOO,  whicS  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  month.  The  mortalitv 
ft-tun  cholera  infantum  and  stomach   and  howel  disorders  continnes  withont  mnch 

CoNfluMPTiON  caused  157  deaths  during  the  month,  which  is  an  increase  over  last  report. 

I^BUMOBiA  had  only  41  deaths  attributed  to  it,  which  is  a  decrease  of  10  from  last 
month.  Twenty-eight  of  these  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  4  in  Oakland,  3  in  San  Jos^,  the 
balance  in  single  instances  scattered  liere  and  there. 

Bronchitis  canaed  29  deaths;  of  tbese  30  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  3  in  Lm  Angeles, 
1  each  in  Vallejo,  San  JosS,  San  BernardinOj  Sacramento,  Oakland,  and  Fresno, 

CoNGKSTlos  OF  THE  LiJHQS  was  fatal  in  11  instances. 

WHooPiNG-ConoH  canaed  3  deaths. 

DiPHTHBBiA  ANB  Cbodp,  collectivcly,  causcd  29  deaths,  25  being  from  diphtheria  and  4 
from  croup.  Of  the  former,  11  occurred  in  San  Francisco,2  in  Loa  Angele3,3  in  Alameda, 
4  in  Sacramenta,  and  1  each  in  San  Jos6,  Oakdale,  Pasadena,  Cloverdale,  and  Anaheim. 

Cholbba  Ihfahtdm  is  reported  to  have  caused  76  deaths  in  August,  which  is  only  6 
leas  than  in  the  previous  njonth.     ,,.„.,  ^,  ^  ,        ,.  l.  3  , 

DiAKHHtBA  AHD  Dyskbtbst  werc  fatal  in  25  instances,  which  is  a  slight  decrease  from 
last  report,  .  ,     .  ^.     . 

ScAELBT  Fbvbb  was  fatal  in  2  instances,  1  in  San  Francisco  and  1  in  Antioch. 

Mbasibs  caused  but  1  death,  which  occured  in  HoUiat^r. 

Smallpox  caused  no  deaths. 

Tipho-Malahiai:  Fbvbh  is  credited  with  6  deaths.  .... 

TyrHorn  Fevbr.— Twenty-eight  deaths  were  reported  as  caused  by  this  disease,  which  is 
a  decreased  nnmber  from  the  previous  month. 

Ekmittbnt  Fbvbb  caused  6  deaths. 

Cbrbbbo-Spikal  Fbvbb  is  credited  with  10  deaths. 

Eeybipblas  caused  no  fatality  during  August 

Cancer  was  fatal  in  40  instances. 

Heart  Disbabb  is  credited  with  63  deaths. 

Alcoholism  was  fatal  in  12  cases.  ,       ,„ 

Dbaths  from  cacbbs  not  classified  m  this  abstract  number  451. 
PRBVAILIN8  DI8BA8BE. 

Reports  of  sickness  received  from  110  localities  throughout  th.e  Stat*  indicate  a  very 
favorable  condition  of  the  public  health.  If  we  except  some  bowel  disorders  that  are  a 
very  general  complaint,  we  might  say  that  no  sickness  prevailed  to  any  extent. 

Cholera  Isfantuh  was  increased  in  prevalence  by  the  more  than  average  high  tem- 
perature experienced  during  the  month.  It  was  reported  present  in  Sacramento,  Red- 
lands,  Fresno  Pleasanton,  MTddletown,  Gridley,  Redding,  Lockeford,  Salinas,  Brownsville, 
Cloverdale,  Mariposa,  Tulare,  Dison,  Cottonwood,  Forest  Hill,  Martinez,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  Grass  Valley,  Gonzales,  Haywards,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cma,  Merced, 
Santa  Rosa,  Pomona,  Orland,  and  San  Francisco.        .     ,      .,    .  ,   - 

DiARRHiEA  ABB  DrsKHiKBr  were  reported  as  noticed  with  mcreased  frequency  m 
Tehachapi,  Pleaaanton,  Middletown,  Santa  Ccua,  San  Bernardino,  Truckee,  Eedding, 
Gait  Hanford  Aansa,  Lodi,  Lockeford,  Lakeport,  Susanville,  Brownsville,  Benicia, 
Cloverdale,  Newman,  Williams,  Ontario,  Fresno,  Forest  Hill,  Calico,  Downey,  Merced, 
Anaheim,  Chieo,  Los  Angeles,  Rio  "Vista,  Oakland,  San  Diego,  Santa  Rosa,  and   San 

Cholbba  Morbus.— Some  cases  of  this  formidable  disease  were  noticed  in  Middletown, 
Pleasanton,  Eureka,  Lakeport,  Anaheim,  Cottonwood,  Clorerdale,  Downey,  Williams, 
Lockeford,  Truckee,  and  Fresno. 

Mbaslbs  was  reported  as  quite  prevalent  in  Sacramento ; 
anion,  Truckee,  Diion,  Sausahto,  Downey,  and  Hollister. 

SOABLET  Fevbb.— Some  sporadic  cases  of  this  disease  w 
Sausalito,  Antioch,  and  San  Francisco.  ,     „,      ,        „,,■!.■,  1, 

DtpaiHEBiA  Ann  Group  were  reported  from  Sacramento,  Truckee,  Rocklin,  Newcastle, 
Oakdale,  Anaheim,  Etna  Mills,  Tulare,  Cloverdale,  Elk  Grove,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
San  J0S6,  San  Francisco,  and  Alameda.    From  the  latter  city  Dr.  J.  T.  McLean  reports  1^ 
cases  nearly  aJl  of  whom  were  attending  one  of  the  public  bcUooIb,    He  says :  "An  old 
cement  sewer  laid  12  years  ago  in  the  block  in  which  this  public  school  is  situated,  wore 
out  and  caved  in,  thns  stopping  the  flow  of  sewage  from  the  residences  and  school  in 
this  block     The  old  sewer  was  taken  up  and  replaced  by  a  new  ironstone  one     The 
process  of  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  sewer  occupied  a  fortnight.    During  th     tim 
sewer  gas  and  disease  germs  escaped  and  contaminated  the  atmosphere  m  th    n    ph 
borhood.    The  school  children  were  more  or  less  ejiposed  especially  those  who       un 
ity  drew  them  frequently  and  for  a  length  of  time  to  thevicmityof  the  sew         Ih 
disease  developing  in  these  children  it  is  believed  this  broken  sewer,  with  ita    sc  p  n 
gas  and  disease  germs,  was  the  exciting  cause  of  this  sickness.    In  one  faro  1     wh 
3  children  had  (fiphtheria,  1  of  them  dying,  the  plumbing  and  sewerage  were  d  f    ti 
the  filth  that  shovid  go  into  the  sewer  escaping  mto  the  cellar  and  contamm  t  ng  th 


,  also  was  noticed  in  Pleas- 
e  reported  in  Sacramento, 
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atmosphere  of  the  house,  from  which  the  sickness  and  death  iu  this  family  resulted. 
Other  cases  of  the  disease  are  ""—  — "•■  ' " 

WHOOPiBO-CouaH  was  notii 
Mills,  Sausalito,  and  Merced. 

Erysipblas,  in  sporadic  form,  is  mentioned  in  reports  irom  Tructee,  Eureka,  Oakdale, 
Lodi,  Anaheim,  Mariposa,  Susanville,  Sausalito,  St.  Helena,  Calico,  and  Fresno. 

Typhoid  Fkvbb  is  reported  in  a  very  limited  number  of  places  in  sporadic  iorm,  and 
no  doubt  arising  from  local  preventable  causes;  Lockeford,  Sacramento,  Lodi,  Forest  Hill, 
Alturaa,  Brownsville,  Healdsburg,  Dison,  St.  Helena,  Merced,  Angels  Camp,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Antioch,  Chico,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  S»D  Jos6,  Fresno,  Santa  Ana,  Santa 
Rosa,  Stockton,  and  San  Francisco. 

Typho -Malarial  Fbvbb  was  reported  in  Truckee.  Redding,  Gait,  Hanford.  Oakdale, 
Anaheim,  Enigbta  Ferry,  Mariposa,  Igo,  Susanville,  Cottonwood,  Merced,  Benicia,  Yuba 
Ci^,  and  Fresno. 

Eemitteht  Fhvbb  is  reported  in  Tebachigi,  where.  Dr.  Shafer  says,  it  is  known  as 
"  mountain  fever,"  and  then  oft«n  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  The  disease  was  also 
present  in  Anderson,  Shasta,  TruckeCLGridley,  Redding,  Newcastle,  Needles,  Cloverdale, 
Knights  Ferry,  Newman,  Dixon,  and  Roclilin. 

Cbrbbbm.  Fkvkb  was  reported  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  in  St  Helena,  Downey, 
Santa  Crui,  San  Josfi,  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Gait,  and  San  Francisco. 

PsBtlMONiA  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  report  for  August.  SaBsalito,  Healdsburg, 
Alameda,  Antioch,  Chico,  Oakland,  Petaluraa,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  San  Josf,  Fresno, 
and  San  Francisco  report  a  few  cases. 

Beonohitis  was  reported  in  Brownsville,  Benicia,  Newman,  Downey,  Tehacbapi,  Fleas- 
anton,  Mlddletown,  Eureka,  Gait;  Lockeiord,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Fresno, 
San  Jos^,  VallejOj  and  San  Francisco. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Monthly  Circular  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Health,  as  full  of  interest  to  California  al  ' 


SuttMBa  DiABSH<EA.— A  report  pregnant  with  interest  a 


n  of  the  year  has 


December,  1888,  and  an  extensive  territory,  including  towns  of  high  and  low  diarrhceal 
mortality.    It  studied  carefully  the  following:  . 

(1)  General  Conditions  in  their  influence  as  etiological  factors,  to  wit;  Temperature  oi 
the  air — Temperature  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  4  feet — Rainfall — Aii  movement. 

(2j  Conditions  and  Locality,  such  as — Elevations  above  sea-level— Soil— Density  of  pop- 
ulation— Impediments  to  ventilation — Dark  and  dirty  dwellings — Sewer  or  cesspool  ema- 
nations— Filthy  accumulations  of  domestic  refuse  in  privies,  garbage  heaps,  etc. — Polluted 
drinking  water, 

(3)  Conditions  relating  to  the  Population — As  social  position — Food  and  artiiicial feeding 
of  infante— Maternal  neglect  and  carelessness  in  infant  management  The  report  gives 
as  the  result  of  this  exhaustive  study  conclusions  which  the  author  modestly  calls  pro- 
visional hypothesis.  While  he  accords  to  a  high  temperature  a  very  potent  influence, 
he  saya  "it  is  exerted  indirectly,"  and  is  not  a  direct  cause  of  diarrhtea.  The  following 
remarkable  statement  appears  in  the  report;  "The  summer  rise  of  diarrhosal  mortality 
does  not  begin  until  the  mean  temperature  recorded  at  4  feet  below  the  ewth'a  surface 


diarrhceal  mortality  of  the  year  is  in  the  week  in  which  tlie  temperature  recorded  by  the 
4-foot  earth  thermometer  attains  its  mean  weekly  maximum.  And,  further,  thai  the 
decline  of  the  diarrhisal  mortality  coincides  with  the  decline  of  temperature  recorded 
by  the  4-foot  earth  thermometer  without  regard  to  the  atmospheric  temperature. 

The  effect  of  rainfall  seems  to  depend  upon  its  reducing  the  earth  temperature. 

Air  Movement.— In  diarrhceal  season,  calm  promotes  it  and  high  winds  lessen  it. 

Soil, — Diarrhcjal  mortality  is  favored  by  soils  permeable  to  water  and  air.  Rock  and 
impermeable  soils  lessen  it.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  favors  a  high 
diarrhceal  mortality, 

Densitv  of  Population,  and  everything  which  contributes  to  foul  the  air  or  interfere 
with  its  free  circulation,  enhances  the  diairhtEal  death  rate. 

Domestic  Darkneis  ana  General  DirtineiS  of  DweCliiigs  coni'nce  to  diairhceal  mortality;  if 
with  these  the  habitations  are  crowded  and  the  ventilation  bad,  then  the  mortality  is 
highest.  Sewer  or  cesspool  emanations  in  a  concentrated  form  and  suddenly  let  loose,  the 
author  says,  are  of  themselves  capable  of  occasioning  a  diarrhceal  epidemic, 

Food-keeptng,  exposed  in  cellars  and  closete  to  emanations  from  domestic  filth  will 

firoduce  diarrlnea,  especially  il  stored  in  dark  places  and  not  exposed  to  currents  of  air. 
le  sums  up  the  report  with  the  following  auggesljons;  That  the  essential  cause  of 
diarrhcea  resides  ordinarily  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  life  processes  of  some  micro-organism  not  yet  detected. 

That  the  vital  manifestetions  of  such  organism  are  dependent  upon  conditions  of 
—  "  -n  the  presence  of  dead  organic  matter,  which  is  its  pabulum. 


That  IT 

lilaand  „..  „-  — - , 

will  afford  them  a  nidus  and  pabulnu.. 

That  in  food,  both  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  such  micro-organis 
ditiona  for  their  development,  mutiplication,  and  evolution. 


h  organic  material  a 
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'J  the  human  body,  they  are  the  material  c, 
led  babies  are  most  exposed  to  this  inlectit 


And  that  when  so  received  ii 
demic  diarrhdea. 
That  for  obvious  reasons  botili 


The  month  of  August  has  been  characterized  by  a  general  deficiency  of  rainfall  and  a 
general  increase  of  temperature. 

^  rpi,„  rai-    '•'    ' ' J— ;3_Jr. 

shave' occurred.  Precipitation  has  been  below  tbe  normal  at  all  Signal  Service 
stations  except  Yuma,  Keeier,  Fresno,  and  Spokane  Falls.  The  increase  at  these  stations 
range  from  trace  at  Fresno  to  L61  inches  at  Keeler.  The  deficiency  ranges  from  .02  of 
an  mob  at  San  Francisco  to  .54  of  an  inch  at  Portland.  Rain  fell  on  3  days  at  San  Diego, 
but  in  amounte  too  small  to  measure.  The  rainfall  at  Sacramento  was  a  trace,  which  is 
the  normal  condition  for  the  month.  Red  Bluff  was  the  only  station  reporting  no  rain 
during  the  month.  Tbe  heaviest  rainfalLl.71  inches,  occurred  at  Keeler,  and  a  trace  at 
San  Diego,  EVesno,  Sacramento^  and  San  Francisco. 

LocAi.  Stobmb.— On  tbe  5th  heavy  rains  and  high  winds  occurred  in  southeastern  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Ariiona.  Redlands,  California,  2.16  inches;  Riverside,  California, 
55  of  an  inch;  San  Bernardino,  rain  for  four  hours  with  heavy  thunder  storm;  Tucson, 
Arizona,  over  60  miles  of  railroad  track  washed  away.  August  6th.— First  rain  oi  season 
in  San  Diego  County;  heavy  in  fruit  districts  and  mount^ns.  At  Palmetto.  Nevada, 
SOOinches  reported  as  falling  inlhour,and  on  the  11th  8.80inches  in  about2  houra, 
causing  great  damage  to  roads.  August  10th.— Thunder  slorro  at  Topo,  San  Benito 
County,  California.  August  17th.— 'Oiunder  storm  at  Ashland,  Oregon,  and  heavy 
showers  at  Shasta,  Petaluma,  Sonoma,  and  San  Francisco.  August  9th.— Los  Angeles 
County,  heavy  rain,  damage  to  hay  and  dried  fruits.  . 

The  temperature  has  been  above  the  normal  at  all  Signal  Service  stations.  The  in- 
crease has  ranged  from  1"  at  Yuma,  to  8°  at  Los  Angeles  and  Walla  Walla.  Tbe  highest 
temperature,  110°,  occurred  at  Yuma  on  the  17tb.  The  lowest  temperature,  36°,  occurred 
at  Baker  City  on  the  Slst. 
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Mortality  reports  received  from  85  different  localities  throughout  the  State  with  an 
.estimated  population  of  705,308,  give  the  number  of  deoedente  as  920,  being  a  monthly 
percentage  o£^l,3  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  mortality  at  the  rate  oi  16.6  per  I.Oui,  which  is  a 
considerable  decrease  from  the  previoua  month.  The  mortality  from  cholera  infantum 
has  iu  a  marked  measure  decreased,  as  also  have  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

CoKaoMFitos  caused  130  deaths  in  September,  which  is  27  less  than  last  monfli. 

PKBUMoniA  was  fatal  in  54  instances,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  report. 

Brohchitib  was  credited  with  only  Is  deaths,  against  41  for  the  ptevious  month,  which 
is  a  decrease  of  26  during  the  month. 

Congestion  of  thb  Lobqs  was  fatal  in  16  instances. 

Whoopibo-Cough  caused  but  2  deaths. 

DiPHiHaaiA  ABD  Croup,  collectively,  caused  30  deaths,  which  is  about  the  aam.e  as  last 
month,  Nineleen  were  from  diphtheria  and  11  from  croup.  Of  those  from  diphtheria  8 
-occurred  in  San  Francisco,  3  in  Chico,  2  each  in  Los  Angeles  and  Haywards,  and  1  each 
in  WatsonviUe,  Pasadena,  Modesto,  and  MarysviUe,  From  croup,  3  Jied  in  Sacramento 
6  in  San  Francisco,  and  1  each  in  Pasadena,  San  Jos^,  and  Grass  Valley.  ' 

GHOT.HBA  In^abtom  was  .Credited  with  45  deaths,  which  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  one 
half  the  mortality  recorded  for  August.  The  cooler  weather  during  the  month  no  doubt 
contiiboted  not  a  little  to  this  result. 

DiAEKHfEA.  ABB  Dtsistbht  werc  fatal  in  34  instances,  which  is  also  a  decline 

Scarlet  Fkvbb  was  fatal  in  but  1  instance,  and  that  in  San  Francisco, 

Mkaslis  caused  but  1  death,  which  occurred  in  Los  Angeles. 

TypHO-MALARtAL  Fevbr  caused  1  death  In  Roseville. 

Ttphoio  Fevbb  was  fatal  in  30  cases,  which  is  a  small  mortality. 

Kkmittkbi  Fbvbb  caused  6  deaths, 

Cebbbbai.  Fbvbb,  which  includes  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  reported  to  have  caused 
10  deaths.    Of  these,  i  oocarred  in  San  Francisco,  1  each  in  Angels  Camn.  Fresno  Hav- 

Francisco,  San  Jos^,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Cahcee  caused  29  deaths, 
Hgabt  Disease  was  fatal  in  69  instances. 
AwoHOHSM  is  credited  with  10  deaths  during  the  month. 
Deaths  from  causes  not  classified  in  this  abstract,  401. 


3emic  disease  of  any  description  is  present  anywhere  m  the  State.  6owel  disorders 
quite  prevalent,  as  might  be  expecfed  at  this  season,  when  fruit  is  indulged  in  wiUi- 
regard  to  quantity,  and  very  olten  to  quality.  The  cooler  weather  of  the  month 
'  '"       i    5  -  i-    -    -^-1     «--.   ■--   leasejung  tjjg  frequency  and  fataU^  of  summer 


.    ft  beneficial  effect 

■aiarrhcea  in  children, 
Cholbea  Infahtoh  was  noticed 


8,  Chico,  Gridley, 


San  Jose,  and  8: 

DiABBHiBA  iHD  Dysbntebtt  were  reported  in  Azusa,  Downey,  Needles,  Pacific  Grove, 
Downieville,  Lodi,  Susanville,  Brownsville,  Lakeport,  Chico,  College  City,  Gait,  Pleasan- 
ton,  Hanford,  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Redding,  Williams,  Hollister,  Julian,  Modesto,  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco. 

Mbables  is  evidently  decreasing  in  the  State.  A  few  cases  were  noticed  in  Santa 
■Cruz,  Rocklin,  Hollister,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Sacramento. 

ScARLBT  FsiVBR.— A  limited  number  of  cases  were  reported  in  Sacramento.  Santa  Cruz, 
E<>cklin,  Hollister.  and  San  Francisco.  The  type  is  very  mild,  without  any  tendency  to 
spread,  although  given  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  Sacramento,  it  has  come  to  our 
Itnowledge  that  children  aiy  permitted  to  attend  school  while  the  skin  is  still  deaqna- 
mating  from  the  children's  Eands.  As  this  is  the  most  infections  stage,  we  are  surpnsed 
at  the  limitation  of  the  disease.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  genera!  good  health  of  the 
school  children,  enabling  them  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  communicable  germ;  or  it 
way  be  that  the  disease  has  but  a  weak  effective  power,  and  requires  some  uninown 
factor  to  give  it  that  epidemic  tendency  which  makes  it  one  of  the  roost  dreadful  of  the 
■communicable  diseases. 

Diphtheria  abb  Croup  were  present  during  the  month  in  Truckee,  Chico,  San  Jos^, 
Hanford.  Sacramento,  Knights  Ferry,  Grass  Valley,  Haywards,  Los  Angeles,  Marysville, 
-Modesto,  Pasadena,  and  San  Francisco,  In  Chico,  Dr.  King  writes,  the  disease  was 
chiefly  confined  to  One  family,  although  five  other  cases  appeared  subsequently.  Strict 
quarantine,  however,  prevented  any  eitension  of  the  disease.  In  Sacramento  feere  was 
a  serious  outbreak  of  diphtheria  and  diphtheritic  cronp  in  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  which  was,  fortunately,  confined  to  that  institution;  a  few  sporadic  cases  were, 
however,  noted  in  the  city.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  the  authorities  that 
fa«h  case  ol  such  disease  is  a  public  danger,  against  which  the  public,  as  represented  by 
Its  local  sanitary  authorities,  is  entitled  to  be  warned  by  proper  information,  and  we 
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believe  that  wbere  an  institution  like  the  Orphan  Asylum  19  the  seat  of  epidemic  con- 
tagioufl  disease,  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  local  Sanitary  Officer  to  visit  auch  jtisHtution,  and 
have  it  properly  diBinfected  under  his  personal  superviBion.  Such  disinfection  should 
not  be  introsted  to  those  ignorant  of  the  precautionary  duties  required,  or  left  to  the 
chance  of  a  superficial  sprinkling  of  carbolized  water  about  the  room  as  a  sufficient 
remedy  to  destroy  the  germs  of  the  disease.  We  believe  that  much  of  the  diphtheria 
that  exists  is  dependent  upon  insufficient  disinfection  where  a  case  occurs.  The  germ^ 
we  know,  is  moat  tenacious  of  life,  and  except  the  most  skilled  disinfection  is  exercised^ 
will  continue  to  live  and  propagate  its  hateful  existence  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
We  should  therefore  require  aU  Health  OlScers  to  see  to  this  matter  themselves,  and 
know  tliat  through  their  exertions  all  ordinary  precautions  have  been  taken  to  insure 
immunity  to  the  public  under  tieir  charge. 

WHoopuifl-ConaH  was  present  in  Sacramento,  Salitms,  Truckee,  Anderson,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Ehtsipklas  is  mentioned  in  reports  from  Pacific  Grove,  Chico,  Sacramento,  Santa 
Cruz,  San  JosS,  and  San  Francisco. 

TyPKOiD  FsvEB  is  reported  with  increasing  frequency  as  the  season  advances.  Spo- 
radic cases  occurred  in  Salinas,  Downey,  heedles,  Lodi,  Chico,  Brownsville,  Lakeport, 
Wheatland,  Eureka.  Igo,  Altoras,  lone,  Mariposa.  HoUiBter.-Stwcfcton,  Santa  Ana,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Grass  Valley,  and  Nevada 
City.  The  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is  to  he  expected  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  will  continue  year  after  year  until  the  public  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  ia  a  pbbtbbtablb  disease,  and  wholly  within  ita  own  power  ti>  eradicate.  Its  pre- 
vention simply  requires  perfect  cleanliness  almut  our  persons  and  premises,  and  consfent 
watchfulness  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  our  drinking  water.  All  water  from  a  suspected 
source  should  be  boiled  before  using.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  where  typhoid 
fever  was  spread  from  the  rinsing  of  milk  cans  with  water  apparently  pure,  but  really 
infected  with  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  capable  of  infecting  the  milk.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  oases  of  typhoid  fever  which  have  baffled  our  research  for  their 
origin  have  arisen  in  this  way.  Most  of  our  dairies  have  their  water  supply  from  wells 
sunk  in  the  cow  yard,  where  they  receive  the  drainage  from  the  polluted  soil.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  thatcattlethemselvesBufter  from  a  disease  analogous  to  typhoid  fever, 
if  not  the  identical  disease  itself.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  act  of  prudence  on  the  part 
of  our  Health  Officers  to  visit  our  dairies  and  eiamine  the  source  of  their  water  supply, 
and  the  means  used  in  keeping  the  milk  from  pollution.  Milk  from  an  unknown  or  a 
suspicious  source  should  beheated  to  the  boiling  point  before  using,  as  thus  is  effectually 
destroyed  not  only  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  but  likewise  the  germs  of  consumption, 
which  are  very  commonly  conveyed  through  milk  taken  from  tuberculous  cows. 

CiBBBBAi,  Fever  was  reported  in  isolated  cases  in  Pacific  Grove,  Sacramento,  Bed- 
ding, Angels  Camp,  Fresno,  Haywards,  San  Diego,  Watsonville,  and  San  Francisco. 

Rbmittent  AMD  iNTKKHiTTKnT  Fbvbus  Were  reported  in  a  good  many  places,  imt  the 
type  was  mild  and  occurred  chieily  along  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  irrigated  districts, 
injireference  to  other  localities. 

Pmbumoiiia  is  again  becoming  frequent  in  our  reports.  It  was  present  in  Salinas, 
Santa  Cruz,  Truckee,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Chico,  Eureka,  lone,  Fresno,  Folsom, 
Haywards,  Sisson,  Loa  Angeles,  Monterey,  Mendocino,  Oakland,  Petaluma,  San  Diego, 
and  Cionzalea. 

Bbomchitis  waaquiteprevalentinmanylocalities.  It  was  noticed  in  Downey,  Truckee, 
Needles,  Brownsville,  Chico,  Gait,  Pleaaanton,  Eureka,  BakersSeld,  Igo,  Williams,  Mari- 
posa, and  San  Francisco.    The  type  was  mild,  and  the  fatality  quite  Emited. 


ti,  28th,  SOth,   The 


The  month  of  September  has  been  characterized  byageneral  increase  Of  temperature, 
with  an  excess  of  rainfall  in  the  south  and  a  deficiency  in  the  north. 

Raibfall.— rt  has  been  above  the  average  in  southeastern  Oregon,  California,  western 
Nevada,  and  western  Arizona,  being  especially  marked  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin VaUeya.  It  has  been  below  the  average  m  western  Oregon  and  Washington.  Tlie 
eiceas  ranges  from  .09  of  an  inch  at  Los  Angeles  to  1.18  inches  at  Fresno.  The  deficiency 
ranges  from  .32  of  an  incli  at  Eoseburg  to  3.03  inches  at  Fort  Canhy.  Rain  fell  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates  in  Washington:  1st,  2d,  6th,  6th,  11th,  14th  to  T7th,  Wth,  SOth.  Oregon:  1st, 
18th,  mh,  23d,  26th,  29th,  SOth.  California;  ith,  5th,  15th,  ISth,  18th,  19th,  22d  to  30th. 
Nevada:  24th  to  30th.  Anzona:  1st,  3d  to  8th,  10th,  15th  to  19tli,  23d,  24th  28th,  SO'  " 
following  are  the  heaviest  rainfalls  for  the  month;  Cisco,  3.13  inches;  Colfax,  3.01 
Auburn,  2.77  inches;  Red  Bluff,  1.60  inches;  IVesnOj  1.30  inches.  All  stations  have  re- 
ported more  or  less  rain  during  the  month.  The  period  of  greatest  rainfall  was  from  the 
27th  to  the  the  SOth.  It  began  m  Southern  California  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  owing 
to  the  soutliwestward  movement  of  a  large  area  of  cold  air  from  Utah  and  Nevada,  which 
had  gradually  moved  southward  from  Montana  on  the  25th  and  26tb.  This  office  issued 
I.  of  the  26tli,  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 


Northern  Cahfom 


I  also  received  ri 


5,_  ^  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  California  and  porti 

In  spite  of  the  general  character  ol  the  rain  and  excessive  :■ 

the  damage  to  crops  is  reported  to  be  comparatively  smalL 
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LocAi.  Stoehh.— Thunder  storms  occurred  on  the  2d  at  Spokane  Falls;  6th,  Snsanville; 
lftfl)  Hollisler;  23d,  Phcenix;  24th,  Fresno  and  San  Miguel:  25th,  Porterville.  Hail 
Btorms  ccourred  at  Spokane  Falls,  2d;  Tombstone,  14th  and  23d, 

XBstPBHATtiiiB.— It  has  been  above  the  normal  at  all  Signal  Service  stations  except 
Keeler,  Fresno,  Eureka,  and  Port  Canby,  where  the  deficiency  has  ranged  from  1°  to  3°. 
The  increase  has  ranged  from  2°  at  Olympia  to  8°  at  Walla  Walla,  and  9°  at  Los  Angeles 
and  Yuma,  The  higheBt  temperature,  110°,  occurred  at  Yuma,  on  the  3d  and  4th.  The 
lowest  temperature,  24°,  occurred  at  Baker  City,  on  the  7th  and  12th. 

Fkost.— It  occurred  at  Baker  City  on  the  Ist,  Newark  and  Winnemucca  on  the  2d, 
Baker  City  on  the  3d,  Drain,  Or.,  on  the  6th,  Winnemucca  on  the  9tb, 
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Morality  reports  received  from  80  different  localities  throughout  tiie  State,  with  an 
estimated  populiition  of  764,639,  give  the  number  of  decedenta  oa  1,016,  being  a  monthly 
percentage  of  l.3*-|-  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  mortality  oS  1608  per  1,000,  which  is  an 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  month, 

CosevMPTioN  is  credited  with  150  deaths,  which  is  an  increase  oi  20  oyer  the  death  rate 
in  September. 

Phbomohia  caused  56  deaths,  which  is  also  an  increase  over  last  report. 

Bbobchitib  was  fatal  in  20  instances, 

OosaBBTiOH  OF  THB  Lunas  caused  T  deaths, 

Whoopino-Couoh  caused  4  deaths. 

DiPHTHBBtA  is  credited  with  39  deaths,  which  is  a  large  increase  over  the  mortality 
caused  by  this  disease  last  month.  Twenty  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  disease  is  qnite  prevalent,  4  in  Los  Angeles,  3  in  Alameda,  3  in  Sacramento,  2 
In  SauBalito,  and  1  each  in  San  Jos6,  Visalia,  Grass  Valley,  Fresno,  Chico,  Napa,  and 
NewcasHe. 

Cboup  caused  18  deaths,  which  is  a  large  increase  over  the  deaths  from  it  last  month. 
Thirteen  died  in  San  Francisco,  2  in  Santa  Ana,  and  1  each  in  Stockton,  San  Josfi,  and 
Sacramento. 

Choleba  Isfastbm  is  credited  with  32  deaths,  which  is  a  decrease  from  last  report. 

DlARBH^EA  AND  DysHNTEitY  Were  fatal  in  13  instances. 

ScARLBT  Fbvkb  causcd  I  death,  which  occurred  in  Oakland. 

MEA3LBS  was  fatal  in  2  instances,  1  in  Sacramento,  laid  lin  Shasta. 

Tvpho-Malamal  Fbvbb,  although  quite  prevalent,  caused  btit  3  deaths, 

Ttpboid  Fbvbb  is  credited  wiui  36  deaths,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  number 
reported  last  month, 

RBMITTENT  FsvBB  is  Credited  with  5  deaths, 

CKftKBRo-SPiHAi.  Feveb  is  reported  to  have  caused  B  deaths. 

Ebtsipelas  was  fatal  in  2  instances, 

Camcbb  caused  29  deaths,  which  is  abont  the  monthly  average. 

Hbabt  Disbaeb  caused  89  deaths. 

Alcoholism  is  credited  with  15  deaths  during  the  month. 

Dbaihs  fbom  causes  not  claesiiied  in  this  abstract,  428. 


Reports  received  from  86  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State  indicate  an  increase 
of  sickness  in  most  ol  them,  especially  in  those  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  system. 
This  might  have  been  eipeoted,  as  these  diseases  are  greatly  mflnenced  by  the  mean 
temperature.  They  increase  in  prevalence  as  the  temperature  ieils,  and  diminish  as  it 
rises.  During  the  month  of  October  the  temperature  was  generally  higher  than  normal 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  but  later  there  was  a  rapid  fall,  in  some  places  so 
marked  as  to  produce  frost.  This  change  seemed  at  once  to  determine  an  increase  of 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  a  condition  of  pulmonarv  affection  approximating  veiy 
closely  to  la  grippe,"  without  inducing  the  severe  debilitating  effect  coincident^with 
that  disease.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  change  in  temperature  had  given  a  tempo- 
rary prevalence  to  bowel  disorders  in  those  persons  whose  eicretory  functions  were  par- 
ticularly active  and  easily  influenced  by  variations  in  temperature. 

Choleba  Ibfantosi,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  usually  diminishes  in  frequency, 
was  noticed  as  prevailing  In  manj^  places.  Sporadic  cases  occurred  in  Sacramento,  Clover- 
dale,  Gridley,  todi.  Bedding,  Middletown,  Oakland,  Haywards,  Alameda,  San  Jos6,  San 
Francisco,  Downey,  Fresno,  Berkeley,  and  Grass  Valley. 

DiABBBiEA  Aim  Dysbntery  werc  reported  in  Hanford,  Bl  Monte,  Hopland,  Lodi,  Bed- 
ding, Eureka,  Gridley,  Visalia,  Truckee,  Gait,  Sacramento,  HoOister,  Shasta,  Downey, 
Fresno,  College  City,  Chico,  Lob  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco. 

Mbaslkb  is  prevailing ' ' ' ^ '     ™"  '-       -   ■ 

Rocklin. 

SCABLET  Feyeb,—  Sporadic  cases  of  this  disease  were  observed  in  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Hollister,  Pacitio  Grove,  and  Truckee, 

WHOopiNo-OonOH  was  reported  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Lockeford,  Truckee,  and 
Sacramento. 

EbysipbIjAS. — Sporadic  cases  of  this  disease  wi 
City,  and  San  Francisco. 

Typhoid  Feveb,— The  reports  of  this  disease  i 
the  weather  being  very  favorable  tor  its  develoi 
Cloverdale,  Cedarville,  Napa,  Lodi,  Truckee,  Gal 


K  places^-Sacramento,  Elk  Grove,  Jgo,  Monterey,  and 


e  reported  in  Truckee,  Fresno,  College 


increasing,  the  continued  dryness  of 
._at.  Sporadic  cases  were  reported  in 
Igo,  Elk  Grove,  Soqnel,  Nevada  Citj^ 


Cloverdale,  Cedarville,  Napa,  Lodi,  Truckee,  Gait  Igo,  Elk  Grove,  Soqnel,  Nevada  Citj^ 
St.  Helena,  Oakland,  Calico,  Downey,  Alameda,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  San  Josfi,  and 
Santa  Ana. 

Typho-Malabial  Fbvbb  was  reported  to  be  present  in  Hanlord,  Hopland,  Cloverdale, 
Redding,  Visalia,  Cottonwood,  Biggs,  Hollister,  Fresno,  and  College  City. 
Rbmitdbist  and  IsrBMiiTrBHT  Tbvbbs  are  not  prevailing  to  any  extent    Some  few 
s  Ferry,  Kedding,  Truckee,  Cottonwood, 
1,  Igo,  Gait,  and  MarysvUle, 
edding,  Fresno,  Grass  Valley, 


e  observed  in  Gridley,  Visalia,  Knights 


and  Pasadena. 
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Pnbomonia  was  quite  prevalent  during  tiie  latter  part  of  tiie  month.  It  was  bo 
reported  in  Sau  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Sacramento,  Hanford,  El  Monte,  Cotton- 
wood, Lakeport,  San  JosS,  St.  Helena,  Anderson,  Gonzales,  Fresno,  Lob  Augeles,  and 
Santa  Barbara. 

Bronchitis  prevailed  jery  generally,  and  was  reported  in  College  City,  Fresno,  Downey, 
St.  Helena,  Middletawn,  Lakeport,  IJickeford,  Gait,  Visalia,  Enieka,  El  Monte,  Salinas, 
L03  Angeles,  and  ^n  Francisco. 

Ihfldenza  was  mentioned  in  nearly  all  our  reports  as  having  been  observed  during 
tiie  latter  part  of  tie  month,  some  of  our  correspondents  being  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  OTelude  to  la  grippe  of  last  winter. 

iJiPHiHBaiA  ASH  Croup  have  been  quite  prevalent  during  the  month,  assuming  a 
malignity  in  many  cases  that  has  been  quite  unusiial  hitherto.  In  view  ot  this  preva- 
lence, the  State  Board  of  Health  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  publish,  for  gratuitous  dis- 
trilmtion,  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  disease,  its  restriction  and  prevention,  which  can  be 
had  on  application  to  ilie  Secretary  at  Sacramento,  The  conditions  being  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  disease,  the  local  health  authorities  should  look  more  stjictly 
to  the  public  safety  than  they  apparently  do  in  the  presence  of  these  cases  ot  diphtheria. 
They  nave  the  power  of  reguirmg  from  those  persons  attacked,  that  ii 
dence  and  otherwise,  they  shall  so  conduct  themselves  ai       '        -  - 

the  chances  of  extending  the  affection  to  others.    PutJic 

bidden,  and  the  transportation  by  rail  ot  those  dead  from  diphtheria  should  noi>  oe 
allowed,  except  under  the  roost  stringent  provisions  and  competent  inspection.  Each 
case  of  such  disease  is  a  pubKc  dai^er  against  which  the  public  is  entitled  to  be  warned, 
by  proper  information.  Any  person  knowingly  having  this  diBease  under  his  care  or 
coritroL,  who  vohintarily  neglects  to  take  all  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  its 
spread,  should  not  only  be  punishable  by  penalty,  as  for  an  act  of  nuisance,  but  should 
be  liable  to  pay  pecuniary  damages  for  whatever  harm  he  may  occasion  to  others.  At 
this  time  it  would  be  well  for  parents  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  animals  with 
which  their  children  play,  as  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  dogs  and  cats  are  very  fre- 
quent carriers  of  infection  into  a  hoosehold.  An  instance  occurred  in  this  city  where  a 
pet  cat  contracted  diphtheria  from  a  sick  child  and  conveyed  it  to  a  neighbor's  child 
who  unfortunately  played  with  it  just  after  it  had  left  the  infected  home.  Cats  having 
diphtheria  generally  display  it  by  a  yellow  discharge  through  the  nose,  a  CTimniy  secre- 
tion about  the  eyes,  a  hoarse  voice,  and  a  desire  for  quiet  and  seclusion.  Dogs  are  not 
nearly  so  subject  to  diphtheria  as  oat&bnt  are  liable  to  carry  the  infection  on  their  hair. 
A  curious  fact  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Klein,  and  conlirmed  by  the  Health  OiHcera  in 
London,  is  that  cats  suffering  from  diphtheria  manifest  the  disease  more  frequently  in 
inflammatory  deposit  in  the  lungs  than  elsewhere,  and  while  in  this  condition  tbey  were 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  children,  as  when  it  manifested  itself  in  the 
throat  and  nose.  In  San  Francisco  the  disease  is  reported  as  almost  epidemic,  and 
ascribed  to  emanatloris  proceeding  from  lilthy  sewers.  It  was  also  quite  prevalent  in 
Sacramento,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  drainage  canal;  was  reported  in  Visalia,  Napa,  Sausa- 
lito,  Hopland,  Lodi,  Eureka,  Truckee,  San  JoeS,  8t,  Helena,  Los  Angeles,  Downey.  Fresno, 
Newcastle,  Grass  Valley,  Chico,  and  Alameda,  The  extension  of  this  disease  to  ao  many 
parta^f  the  State  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  some  condition  in  the  atmosphere  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  but  we  do  know  that  wherever  the 
tured  in  filth  and  developed  where  sanitation  is  deficient. 


The  most  striking  feature  ot  the  weather  for  the  montb  of  October  has  been  the 
marked  deficiency  m  rainfall  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  cause  of  this 
decrease  in  precipitation  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  storms  which  have 
entered  the  North  Pacific  Coast  from  the  Japan  Current,  and  also_,  and  more  especially, 
to  the  fact  that  these  storms  have  passed  eastward  at  a  higher  latitude  than  in  previous 
Octobers.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  very  important  fact,  Ihave  prepared  a  set  of  storm- 
track  charts  for  October,  1889,  and  1890.  A  glance  at  these  charts  will  ^ow  the  relation 
between  the  extreme  southerly  position  01  the  storm  paths  in  October,  1889,  and  the 
extraordinary  rainfall  of  that  month,  and  the  relation  between  the  extreme  northerly 
position  of  the  storm  paths  and  the  marked  defioiency  of  rainfall  for  October,  1890,  The 
amount  and  distribution  ot  rainfall  dependent  upon  the  latitude  of  the  storms  from  the 
Japan  Current,  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Pacific  Coast  weather,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  ot  the  public. 

Rainfall, — Except  in  Arizona,  the  rainfall  is  everywhere  deficient.  The  decrease 
varies  from  .20  ot  an  inch  at  Baker  City  and  Keeler  to  2,95  inches  at  Eureka,  and  2.13 
Inches  at  Olympia,  The  excess  varies  from  .88  of  an  inch  at  Fort  Grant  to  1.58  inches  at 
Yuma.  Kain  fell  on  the  following  dates  in  Washington:  1st  to  8th.  11th  to  24th;  Oregon: 
1st  to  8th,  11th  to  14th,  16th  to  19th,  22d;  California:  &t  to  3d,  9th,  10th,  18th,  19tli;  Nevada: 
lst,2d,9thtollth,Uth;  Arizona;  lstto4th,mh tol2th.  Theheavestrainfallsin^hours 
were  1,50  inches  at  Yuma  on  the  4th,  and  L22  inches  at  Fort  Canlff  on  the  6th.  The 
heaviest  monthly  rainfalls  were  Fort  Canby  5.30  inches,  Portland  2,80  inches,  Olympia 
2,e0,  and  Yuma  1.70.  The  following  stations  reported  no  rainfall  during  the  month:  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Red  Bluff,  Fresno,  Los  Augeles,  San  Diego.  Snow  was  reported 
-  -      .._..._..  _ — '----,.  California,  9th,  10tli,20tli;  Nevada,  9tli,  10th;  Washington, 
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a  4th,  Thunder  storms:  Arizona.  4th;  Cali- 
"Washington  coast,  2d,  5th,  6th  to  9tb,  13th, 
;!;ii."?fi(>,"%ttt."55'tb  ifTtii  asth  "  The  masimum  wind  velocity  at  Fort  Canby  varied  from 
i*^iles)eThoSoAZ'6tt,  to  72  mil^s  ^"^-2  on  the  18ti.    Crescent  cfty,  Cal,  high 

"TK!«EKATUE^-^The''tei^perature  has  been  generally  above  the  normal.  The  escess 
ranges  fwml°  at  Olympia  tS  l(f  at  Los  Angeles.  The  4flciency  ranges  from  r  at  Eureka 
t«4f7t  Baker  Citv  It  remains  stationary  at  Fort  Canby  and  Fresno.  The  highest  tem- 
Mratuje-^-^>ccurred  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  21st  and  a7th.  The  owest  temperature- 
l^rS^ur^d  at  Baker  City  on  the'^lSth.  Frost  "^'^"^dou  the  following  dat^m  Cali- 
fornia- 3d,9th  to  12th,  14th  t«  17th,  20th:  Oregon:  3d,  7th,  9th  to  lltb,  15th,  17thj  2l8t,  SOth, 
313t;  Washington:  3d,  4th,  9th  t<  ■""  "  -  - 
at  Silverton.  Or,,  14th. 
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HOVEHBER,  1890. 

Mortality  reports  received  from  103  localities  throughout  the  State,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  762,739,  give  the  number  of  decedents  aa  1,133,  being  a  monthly  percentage 
of  1.66  per  1,01)0,  or  an  annual  mortaKty  at  the  rate  of  18.60  per  l,Sxt,  which  is  the  largest 
death  rat«  we  have  had  for  many  months.  This  increase  ia  not  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
anyparticularepidemicbutrather  to  the  increased  area  ot  countryin  which  diphtheria 
typhoid  fever,  and  acute  jiulmonary  diseases  have  been  present  The  mortality  (rotn 
— «„ja^  tor  instance,  luat  doubled  that  for  October,  and  the  deaths  from  diphtheria 


and  croup  were  also  largely  in  excess  of  the  preceding  month. 
CoHSBMi-f  ION  caused  the  death  of  157  persona,  which  is  an  ' 
Phkcmobia  was  fatal  in  110  instances,  which  is  double  the 
BsoNCHtTts  caused  24  deaths. 
CoKQESTioN  OF  THE  LuNQfl  WIS  fatal  in  19  cases. 
WHooptno-ConsH  caused  2  death: 


nth. 


report.    Thirty-seven  of  these  di „  — „ ,^^  ij...uv.o..u,  »  ,..  juniucua,  j  cnuu  lu 

Los  Angeles  and  Modesto,  2  in  Napa,  and  1  each  in  Bakersfield,  Tulare,  Visalia,  Santa 
Bosa,  Santa  Paula,  Sausalito,  San  Jose,  Downey,  and  Lorin. 

Csoop.— The  mortality  from  this  disease  kept  pace  with  diphtheria,  38  deaths  being 
attributed  to  it,  23  occurring  in  San  Francisco,  1  each  in  Calico,  Oolton,  Downey.  El  Monte, 


1,  Healdeburg,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Ana,  San  Josfi,  Woo'dland,  and  4  .^  ij^..,-.  ,j.  ^^. 

In  each  of  these  places  diphtheria  was  also  reported, 

CnoLKBi  Ikfantum  was  reported  aa  canaing'27  deaths,  which  is  a  decreased  number  of 
deaths  from  last  report. 

Di4RRH<BA  AND  DYSBKTBHt  Were  fatal  in  16  instances. 

ScABLBT  Fbvbr  caused  5  deaths;  2  in  San  Franoi5CO,3in  Woodland,  and  1  in  San  Diego. 


Mbaslbs  caused  no  deaths. 
SMAI.I.POJ:  caused  1  death  in  San  Francisco, 
Typho-M  ALA  RIAL  Fkvbr  was  fatal  in  2  instances  only. 
TrpHoiD  Fbvbb  caused  37  deaths,  which  ia  the  same  i 
disease  began  to  be  more  frequently  observed. 
Rbmittbnt  and  iNTBBMtTTKNT  Fbvkks  were  fatal  in  but  i  instances. 
Cebbero-Spinai,  Fbvbk  is  credited  with  8  deaths,  which  is  a  slight  ' 
Ebysipelas  caused  3  deaths. 

Cancbr  was  fatal  in  37  instances,  which  is  an  increase  over  last  rep 
Hbaht  Diseases  were  fatal  to  76  persons. 
AicoHOLiBK  caused  16  deaths. 
Deaths  feom  causes  not  classified  in  this  abstraotj  441, 


lumber  as  last  month,  when  the 


i,  and  an  apparent  tendency  t«  the  reappearance  of  epiden 

ISFLuBNzA,  now  lamiliarly  known  as  "la  grippe,"  is  observed  by  roost  ol  our  corre- 
spondents. The  abnormally  dry  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  past  month  seems 
to  have  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  general  health,  and  probably  determined  that 
frequency  to  malaise  which  everywhere  is  a  suhject  of  complaint, 

Cholbba  Is fahtum,  though  usaally  in  abeyance  so  late  in  the  year,  was  ohserved  with 
frequency  in  many  places.  It  is  noticed  in  reports  from  Wheatland  Gridley,  Bedding, 
Blsinore,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Needles,  Martinez,  Oakland,  Petal uma,  San  Jos6,  and  San  Fran- 

DiARBH<EA  AMP  Dtsentert  Were  reported  as  observed,  with  some  frequency,  in  Blacfes, 
Santa  Paula,  Oakdale,  Wheatland,  Pleasanton,  Gridley,  Downey,  Igo,  Bedding,  Mariposa, 
Elsinore,  San  Pedro,  Eupeka,  Shasta,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Bakerafield,  Needles,  B]  Monte, 
Brownsville.  Oakland,  Mendocino,  and  San  Francisco. 

Measles.— Some  few  oases  were  reported  in  Sausalito,  Pleasanton,  San  Francisco,  and 

ScABLBT  Fbvbb. — A  f ew  oases  were  reported  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Sausalito, 
Newcastle,  Paoifio  Grove,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  College  City,  Woodland,  San  Diego,  and  El 
Monte.  Dr.Manson  writes  that  several  cases  appeared  at  Granitflville,  in  Nevada  County, 
of  a  mild  type. 

Diphtheria  ahd  Croup  appear  to  have  been  almost  universally  prevalent,  being 
observed  in  San  JosS,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Ana,  Blacks,  Santa  Paula,  Sans^to, 
LoekefordjLodi,  Newcastle,  ElkGrove,  Downey,  Sacramento,Folsom,Visalia,Downieville, 
College  City,  Middletown,  Bakersfield,  Truokee,  Williams,  Colton,  LorijL  Los  Angeles, 
Modesto,  Mereed,  Calico,  Rio  Vista,  Napa,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  San  FranciBco.  In 
San  Francisco  266  oases  were  r^orted  during  the  month.  In  Alameda,  r^.  John  T. 
McLean  thinks  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is,  in  the  main,  owing  to  the  imperfect  way 

Suarantine  is  maintained,  and  the  lack  of  proper  isolation  of  those  sick  with  the  disease. 
Q  Anaheim,  Dr.  BuUard  writes  that  he  thinks  the  disease  originated  in  the  school-room 
of  a  modem  school,  where  the  sewer  pijie,  imperfectly  laid,  became  obstructed  and  filled 
with  most  offensive  matter.    On  having  this  removed,  the  prevalence  of  sore  throat 


he  hi 
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, ..  „s  recognized  in  Santa  Cruz 

uiKuiK  u.  ou^-j  respects  diphtheria,  ia  not  that 
mpanied  by  a  marked  ulceration  of  the  tonsils, 

^.^^x^ .  „.ph&ieria.  Itis  seldom  fatal,  but  aa  itisa  matter  of 

e  from  the  other,  the  safer  plan  is  t?  treat  all  fiuch  cases  aa  diphtheria, 
cordingly.    In  Stockton,  Dr.  C.  A,  Ruggles  considers  diphthena  as 

^h.i  <.=  „Tr.«i^nr,r  and  fls  Health  OfBcer,  treats  them  with  the 

"d  strict  quarantine.    In  this  manner 
: c ■>!  it  has  api)eared,  thus 


Uty  to  tf 
so^te  tl 

disease  

sanitary  precaution,  insisting  on  i 
s succeeded  in  literally  "stamping 


lunityai 


lallpOK,  and. 
—  isolation 

""  the  disease  wni 


'' WHnoViNn-ConoH  was  reported  as*  sWirprevalent  in  Lockeford  and  Anderson, 
Epbl^  5L  reCrt^lln  sporadic  W  in  Newcastle,  Gridley,  Blacks,  Altnras, 

I^TB^dlnf  F^sno,  Bateid  T^ck^  c'o^^^  Chico,  Grass  Vallev,  Wi, 

rSi'  AnJeler  Marvsville  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  JoaS,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Ana^ 
Tulare  IndV^sSville  The  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  ^und 
«^  er;ioes  not  seem  to  have  h^  the  developing  effect  upon  thia  disease  that  Petten- 
kfethloi^  would  \TJ^  to  expect,  as  the  ^sls  recorded  were  all  due  to  local  causes, 

'^^C^^nl^L'^F^B^rifwa^'^?^^^^^^^^ 

^■^rJ«;™%%v«j;'is  not^reraUiuK  to  any  extent.    It  was  noted  in  reports  from  San 

IY^K'(^kdXwa^rad£^  Shasta,  I^esno,  Cotton- 

"^c'if^B^B^SvBi.^h^'^l'e-e'wt'r^^^^^ 

aov?rt"f  Al^edtSeley,  Bro^nsvUle,  B?na  MiUj^Gms^^ 

^^d^  JaV^s^  --°?e'JllXWaJ^^^pS^rfyall  our  coirespondents  as 

=n^»r  «rnnilr6d  h^Liled  W  levelop  the  i^ense  proBtration  30  very  chamcteriBtic  of 
S.  »i"™2  SS»     »  ShZm,  mo,,  than.  SobaM.  tt.t  0.1.  .,n,pt«m  will  not 
b.  wEitio,  U  tlS  iiait  eontmu™  lo  inorM..  m  intensity. 
MnMFs  waa  epidemic  in  Pleaaanton. 

VA11ICBI.IX4  waa  ob^eryed  in  Sacramento.  _,.,-+„  a^..  ii.™....l,.o  fbl.  tim.  from 

a^i.TPuvwerperettosavhasaKainbeen  imported  mto  San  Francisco,  tins  time  irom 

Oentti  AScfiy....    &i  dislase  is  epideiilo  in  Gnateml^  and  ma,  have  com. 

J;™  tbi.^iitce  ^hii*  cases  deyeioped  in  San  Francisco  during  Noy.niber  and  two 

.  r. tt»."SbonldXonis'h I. offi. necessity ol insi^^n. !»•"" ^SfeSn S 

SnlSoT£'tSi,r.xrr5^ftdSSe's■X'^lfe 
iS-hf.',pr-Hist?^«.=fjz^^^^ 

ol  the  Health  Officer  in  Ireland,  he  declares  that  th^r 


and  every  onf 


n  that  VI 
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f  rainfall    It  is  a  deficiency  which  affects  the  ei 

"■     proximate  caase  for  this  dehcie..-.,  -..- — 

„.^„.iJt  of  cyclonic  areas  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.    In  s] 
riaree  namberot  these  a 


The  mosit  wmartable  feature  of  the  weather  for  the  month  is  the  extraordinary  defi- 
„:JJil?,°ri""iTHiVdefi"encvwMch  affects  t 

^ ...      il  the  fact 

e  of  them  passed  south  of  the 

iiian^sssirisSiE^ss 

SrSii||j«iSm^£SHlSl^ 

never  before  within  that  lime  nas  ine  iu<jiilu  ■;'""'='.  "7;  v    ,--„  „-  .    ,0-0       a  nei^ 
Schp£e\"S£SnSb>W.»hlngt„n,j.da.,3dto^^^^ 


^^^i^s^&mx^m:wm 


.«.B  lendfe'cTtoTnw^  their  number,  that  is  unusaaHy  larg. 
of  movement  also  explains  the  large  number  of  days  '■' 
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o  tbirds  of  the  month),  and  the  small  total  of  precipitation, 
ire  no  sooner  formed  than  a  change  in  the  cy»Sonio  oircula- 
,ot  within  the  province  of  this  revifrwtodiacuBs  the  question 
e  northerly  movement  of  the  cyclonic  areas  for  this  month, 
re  deficient,  and  the  amount  of  such  deficiency  varies  from 
15  inches  at  Olympia.    The  deficiency  increases  in  amount 

, peoially  remarkable  north  of  the  38th  parallel.    Rain  tell  on 

the  following  dates  m  Washington:  5th,  11th,  13th,  14th,  nth,  18th,  22d  to  24th,  26th  to  28th. 
Oregon,  5th  to  8th,  llth,  22d^to  27lh.    California;  5tb  to  7th,  22d  to  25tb.    Nevada,  6th  to 


ington  and  Oregon  (nearly 
The  conditions  for  rainfall 
tion  drove  them  away.  It " 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  eitr 
EilNFAU..— It  is  everywhr 

.06  of  an  inch  at  Keeler  to  6 

ftom  south  tonorth^and  is  e  specially  remar  I 


Arizona,  fith  to  8tii.  The  heaviest  rainfalls  in  34  hours  were  .66  of  an  inch  at  Fort 
Canby  on  the  8th,  and  .56  of  an  inch  at  San  Diego  on  the  Tth.  A  fall  of  3.65  inches  was 
repoiW  from  Globe,  Arizona,  on  the  8th,  The  heaviest  monthly  rainfalls  were  ,70  of 
an  inch  at  San  Diego  and  Olympia.  The  following  stations  report  no  rainfall:  Walla 
Walla,  Winnemucca,  Eed  Bluff,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco.  Snow  is  reported  as 
follows:  Washington,  6tb,  Whitman  County;  Oregon,  eth,  Hamey  County;  California, 
5bL,  Plumas,  Yuba,  and  Sierra  Counties,  2  to  24  inches;  6th,  Ventura  County;  Nevada, 
6th  and  8th;  Ariaona,  8th,  on  Pinal  Mountains. 

Local  Stobmh.— Hail  storm  at  Belolta,  Cal- 8th.  Thundex  storm  at  Qniocy,  Cal.,  5th. 
High  "northers  "occurred  in  Cahfomia  on  the  11th  and  12th,  durii^  tte  prevalence  of 
an  area  of  extremely  high  barometer  in  northern  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  The 
barometer  during  this  time  was  from  .40  to  *0  of  an  inch  above  the  normal    In  some 

Slflces  the  wind  was  reported  as  reaching  a  velocity  of  over  60  miles  per  hour,  causing 
image  to  fences,  trees,  and  roofs  of  bujldlngs.  Floods  were  reported  from  western 
Arizona  on  the  8th,  causing  high  water  in  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

Tbmpbkatdkk. — It  baa  been  above  the  normal  in  all  districts.  The  eicess  ranges  from 
3°  at  Olympia  to  13°  at  Los  Angeles.  The  highest  temperature,  96°,  occurred  at  Los 
Angeles  on  the  3d.    The  lowest,  itf",  occurred  a"^ 
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II2CEHBEE,  1S90. 

Mortality  reports  received  from  93  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  744,169,  give  tie  number  of  decedents  as  1,196,  being  a  monthly 
percentage  of  1.67  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  mortality  of  30.04,  wbich  is  a  higher  death 
rate  than  that  of  the  preceding  month,  and  the  largest  death  rate  we  have  had  since 
Januaiy  of  last  year,  wlien  epidemic  influenza  gave  us  a  like  increased  jiercentage  of 
mortality.  The  increased  death  rate  during  December  was  owing  to  the  increase  and 
fatality  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  including  diphtheria  and  croup. 

CoMBUMPTioN  caused  the  death  of  169  persons,  which  is  an  exceptionally  large  mor- 
tality tor  the  month. 

Pneumonia  was  credited  with  140  deaths,  which  is  a  lai^e  increase  over  the  deaths  in 
November,  when  the  mortality  was  considered  quite  high  from  this  disease. 

Brobchitis  caused  28  deaths,  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  month, 

CoNOBBTioN  OF  THE  LoNGa  was  reported  fatal  in  9  instances  only. 

Whoopino-Couob  was  fatal  in  but  I  instance, 

DiPHTHBurA  is  credited  with  63  deaths,  which  is  an  increased  mortality  over  that  of 
November.  ThirW-three  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  6  in  Alameda,  9  in 
Los  Angeles,  2  in  El  Monte,  3  in  Oakland,  3  in  College  City,  3  in  Santa  Ana,  and  1  each 
in  Antioch,  Downey,  Modesto,  Sacramento,  Santa  Cniz,  Sansalito,  and  Stockton. 

Cboup,  so  closely  allied  to  diphtheria  as  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  it,  caused  35 
deaths.  Of  these,  20  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  2  each  in  Los  Angeles,  Sausalito,  San 
Jos4,  Sacramento,  College  City,  and  1  each  in  Folaom,  Haywards,  Pasadena,  Stockton, 
and  Woodiand. 

Cholkr*  iMFABmM,— The  mortality  from  this  disease  has  decreased,  12  deaths  only 
being  attributed  to  it. 

DiABEKis*  AMD  Dtsbhtert  Were  fatal  in  but  9  instances,  which  is  also  a  decrease. 

Scarlet  Feivbr  caused  but  2  deaths,  1  in  Eureka  and  1  in  Sacramento. 

Mbahles  was  fatal  in  1  instance. 

Smallpox  caused  3  deaths,  all  in  San  Francisco. 

Ttpho-Malabial  Fbvbe  was  fatal  In  5  instances. 

Typhoid  Pkvbb  is  credited  with  31  deatha,  which  is  a  slight  decrease  from  the  mortal- 
ity from  tiis  cause  last  month, 

Remittebt  and  iNTBRMirTSWT  Fkvehs  are  reported  to  have  caused  6  deaths. 

Cbbbbeo-Spihal  Fevbe  is  credited  with  5  deaths. 

Erysipblas  caused  but  3  deaths. 

Cahceb  was  fatal  in  34  instances, 

Hbaet  Disbasb  caused  84  deaths. 

H  caused  the  lai^e  number  of  2S  deaths, 

USES  not  classified  in  this  abstract,  478. 


Reports  of  sickness  from  lOO  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State  indicate  a  con- 
tinued increase  of  siclcness.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest  and  bowels  seem  to 
be  partdcularly  prevalent.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  changes  in  temperature  during 
the  month  of  December,  together  with  the  severe  storms,  and,  in  many  places,  damp 
fogs  thit  were  quite  trying  to  many  persons. 

Ibflobhza  was  quite  prevalent  throughout  the  State.  The  form  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  last  DecemDcr,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  less  depressing  and  debilitating,  Tt  may,  how- 
ever, take  on  a  severer  form  during  the  present  month,  and  increase  our  mortality 

Phbcmosia  was  quite  prevalent  during  the  month,  and  of  a  very  fatal  character.  It 
was  noticed  in  reports  from  lone,  Bakersfield,  Alameda.  Anaheim,  Antioch,  Azusa, 
Pleasanton,  Salinas,  Hollister,  Mariposa,  College  City,  Berkeley,  Colton,  Cottonwood, 
Chico,  MiUviilfc  Etna  Mills,  El  Monte,  Alturas,  Downey,  Lakeport,  Gait,  Redding,  Locke- 
lord,  Gridley,  Downieville,  Grass  Valley,  Haywards,  Los  Angeles,  Modesto,  Sacramento, 
San  Jos6,  San  Francisco.  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Bosa,  Vallejo,  Watsonville,  Calico,  St.  Helena, 
Biggs,  and  Stockton.  The  sudden  onset  of  this  disease  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course, 
maS  it  as  one  requiring  prompt  medical  treatment  if  we  would  save  fife.  The  com- 
monest cause  of  its  development  is  the  transit  of  the  heated  body  into  a  cold  atmos- 
phere, or,  quite  as  coinmon,  is  the  chilled  body  introduced  into  a  diy  and  heated  air;  in 
both  cases  a  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  induced,  which  may  be  only  temporary,  and  pMS 
away,  or,  in  liiose  susceptible  to  inflammatory  diseases,  may  develop  into  a  pneumonia 
which  will  speedily  terminate  life.  The  preventive  measures  are,  never  to  go  from  a 
hot  room  info  the  cold  air  without  the  intervention  of  a  woolen  or  silk  muffler  over  the 
mouth  and  nose,  through  which  the  mt  may  be  warmed  before  entering  the  lungs.  If 
we  would  take  the  commonest  sanitary  precautions  in  our  adaptations  to  changes  of 
temperature,  we  would  escape  many  affections  of  our  lungs  which  we  now  largely 
Invite  by  gross  carelessness  and  inattention  to  hygienic  rules. 

Bbosoeitis  prevailed  quite  as  extensively  as  pneumonia,  but  its  type  was  not  so 
severe.  It  was  noted  as  observed  in  almost  every  report  received,  and,  in  some  places, 
was  almost  epidemic  in  form. 

Whooping-Couqh  was  noticed  in  San  FranciscOj  North  San  Juan^  Lincoln,  Elk  Grove, 
Sacramento,  and  Cloverdale.  The  type  of  this  disease  was  mild,  its  persistence  being 
the  most  notable  feature  of  its  presence. 
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DrpHTHEEiA  AND  Cropp  Were  quite  prevalent,  being  noted  in  reports  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Alameda,  Sacramento,  Salinas,  Los  Angeles,  Antioch,  College  City,  Lodi,  VisaJia, 
Eureka,  Benicia,  Etna  Mills,  Elk  Grove,  Downey,  Sausalito,  Tnictee,  Middletown,  Pacific 


f,  Lodi,  VisaJia, 
jliUjrflika,  jktiuEvuL,  xjijiia  11U1B,  jLUL  urvve,  uowiiey,  aausaiiiu,  XTiiCJL[»f,  iuiudletown.  Pacific 
Grove,  Anaheim,  Williams,  Lockeford,  El  Montf^  Modesto,  Oakland,  Ontario,  Santa  Ana, 
San  Joa4,  Stockton^  Woodland,  Folsom,  and  San  Francisco. 

SCABLEi  Fevbb,  m  a  mild  form,  was  observed  in  Sacramento,  Contra  Costa  County, 
Blacks,  Eureka,  Azusa,  College  City,  Middletown,  Gait  and  San  Francisco. 

Measles  was  noted  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento.  Colton  Jleasanton,  and  Ontario. 

Smallpo jr.— There  were  a  few  cases  of  smallpox  in  San  Francisco  during  December, 
There  is  only  one  case  now  in  the  pesthouse,  and  he  is  convalescent.  No  further  tronble 
is  anticipated  with  the  disease,  except  it  isagain  imported  and  concealed.  San  Francisco 
is  so  well  vaccinated  that  smallpox  can  make  no  headway  among  its  inhabitants.  It 
our  vaccination  law  were  enforced,  the  same  might  be  aaidTof  the  whole  State. 

EBTaiPBLAB,  in  sporadic  form,  was  noted  in  Sacramento,  Concord,  Salinas,  Ontario, 
Lincoln,  Hollister,  Truckee,  Etna  Mills,  Cottonwood,  Oakdale.  Brownsville,  Alameda, 
and  Grass  Valley.    The  type  was  mild,  with  very  limited  mortality. 

Thtpoid  Fevbr  did  not  prevail  to  the  extent  we  would  expect  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Sporadic  cases  were  reported  in  Bakersfield,  North  San  Juan,  Salinas,  Igo,  Mari- 
posa, Visalia,  Etna  Mills.  Lakeport,  Redding,  Gait,  Wheatland.  Gridley  Alameda,  Fresno, 
lake,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Orland,  Redding,  San  }ob6,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Diego,  Santa  Paula,  Vacaville,  and  San  Francisco. 

Typso-Malabial  Feveb. — A  limited  nujnber  of  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported 
in  College  City,  San  Pedro,  Truckee,  Redding,  WbeatJand,  Oakland,  Fresno,  and  San 
Francisco 

Remittebt  and  Imtekmittbbt  Pevbrs  are  not  very  prevalent  at  present.  They  were 
noted  in  reports  from  lone,  Bakersfield,  Visalia,  Tructee,  Knights  Ferry,  Wheatland, 
Los  Angeles,  Marysville,  and  Fresno.  As  these  fevers  are  more  or  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  meteorological  conditions,  we  may  expect  the  continuance  of  cold  weather  to 
lessen  their  prevalence  in  a  marked  manner. 

Cerebral  Fever  was  reported  in  a  tew  instances  in  North  San  Juan,  San  Pedro, 
Downey,  Knights  Ferry,  Wneatland,  Anaheim,  Gridley,  Rocklin,  and  San  Francisco. 

We  desire  this  month  to  call  the  attention  of  every  Health  Officer  to  the  necessity  of 
having  aU  premises  containing  or  having  contained  cases  of  infectious  disease,  properly 
fumigated  and  disinfected  under  their  supervision,  and  to  discourage,  or,  if  posMble, 
forbid  the  holding  of  a  public  funeral  in  every  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria.  Day 
by  day  we  are  called  upon  to  record  cases  of  disease  contracted  in  this  way.  A  gener^ 
law  should  be  passed  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  tail  to  notify  the  public,  by  some 
distinctive  flag  or  notice,  of  the  presence  of  ooromunicative  disease,  and  any  one  hold- 
ing a  public  funeral,  where  the  cause  of  death  is  infective,  should  be  severely  punished. 


The  month  of  December  has  been  distinguished  by  the  following  important  features; 
(1)  The  extreme  southerly  movement  of  the  heavy  storm  of  2d  to  Sth.  (2)  Heavy  and 
(ontinuous  fogs  in  Northern  California,  7th  to  30th.  (3)  The  barometric  trough  from 
the  Washington  coast  southeastward  to  central  Nevada  attending  the  storm  of  ^h  and 
30th.  (4)  Heavy  storms  at  sea,  off  the  Washington  coast,  on  3d,  4th,  14tli,  17th,  18th,  and 
25th.  (6)  The  heavy  storm  of  the  25tli,  in  northern  Oregon  and  Wadiington,  causing 
much  aesfraotion  of  property  in  various  cities,  especially  Seattle.  (6)  Warm  weatlier 
in  southwestern  California.  6th  to  30th.  (7)  Genera!  deficiency  in  rainfall.  (8J  lYosts 
in  Southern  California  and  southern  Arizona.  (9)  The  large  number  of  cyclomc  areas 
passing  eastward  north  of  Washington,  (19)  Thehigh  barometer  in  Nevada,  8th  to  28Ui. 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  fogs  during  the  montli,  it  is  important  to  note 
tliat  they  prevailed  during  the  period  of  high  barometer  in  northern  Nevada,  This 
high  pressure  began  immediately  upon  the  disappearance  of  tlie  heavy  storm  in  the 
firat  week  of  the  month,  and  was  dissipated  by  the  formation  of  the  barometric  trough 
on  the  39tb  and  30th,  which  latter  date  marks  the  termination  of  the  heavy  fog  period, 
Under  the  influence  of  this  high  pressurearea  in  northern  Nevada,  cold  northerly  winds 
and  fogs  prevailed  in  Northern  California,  and  warm  northerly  winds  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  condition  illustrates  the  extreme  heating  e^ect  of  the  desert  regions  of 
southeastern  California  upon  the  air  which  passes  over  them. 

Raikfall.— There  has  been  a  general  deficiency  of  rainfall,  except  a  slight  excess  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  in  southern  Arizona.  Of  the  eleven  cyclonic  areas  which 
appeared  off^Vancouver  Island  during  the  month,  all  passed  eastward  north  of  Wash- 
ington except  two,  one  of  which  reached  southward  into  the  extremenorthem  portion  of 
Califomia,  and  the  other  passed  eastward  across  northern  Washington.  This  bich 
latitude  01  the  eastern  movement  of  the  storm  areas  explains  the  deficiency  in  rainfall. 
The  deficiency  ranges  from. 18  of  an  inch  at  Keelerto4.01  at  Portland,  and  is  most  marked 
in  Oregon.  The  deficiency  in  California  varies  from  .43  of  an  inch  at  Los  Angeles  to  1.95 
inches  at  San  Francisco.  The  rainfall  at  San  Francisco  during  a  period  of  forty-two 
years  has  been  less  than  the  present  amount  (3,2S  inches)  during  fourteen  previous 
Decembers,  The  smallest  amount  in  a  period  of  forty-two  years  was  a  trace  in  1876. 
The  nest  smallest  amount  was  ,33  in  1874,  and  .58  in  1865  and  1878.  The  excess  in 
soutbem  Arizona  is  .12  of  an  inch  at  Yuma  and  .30  at  Fort  Grant.  The  excess  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  1.02  inches  at  Fresno.  The  heaviest  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hourswas 
2,74  mches  on  the  21st  at  Olympia,  at  which  station,  also,  the  heaviest  monthly  rainfall 
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(SIO  inches)  occurred.  Rain  fell  in  "Washington  1st  to  6th,  10th  to  16th,  mh  to  25th,  28th 
to  31at:  mow  on  20tli.  Oregon,  let  to  1th,  elii,  10th  to  2oth,  29th  to  31at:  snow,  4th,  5th, 
30th,  Slst.  California,  2d  to  5th,  lOtb  to  I4th,  18th  to  mh,  21st  23d,  26tb,  28th  to  3lBt; 
snow,  2d  to  5th,  18th,  19th,  30th,  31st.  Nevada,  2d  to  5th,  19th,  30th,  31st;  snow,  2d  to  Sth, 
8th,  13th,  19th,  20th,  30th  31at.    Arizona,  4th  to  6th,  lOtti,  11th,  18th,  30th,  31st;  snow,  Sth. 

lk)CAL  Stobms. — Thunder  storms;  Astoria,  Oregon,  19tli;  Sacramento,  3d;  Port  Angeles, 
Washington,  30th:  with  snow,  hail  storms,  Saciamento,  3d,  Stockton,  30th.  The  highest 
wind  Telocity  at  Port  Canby  was  53  miles  sontheast  2d,  52  southeast  14th,  60  sonth  IBth, 
66  southwest  19th,  64  southwest  2lBii  44  south  23d,  48  southeast  10th.  At  San  Francisco 
the  maximum  velocity  was  43  miles  southwest  on  3d. 

TKMFBHAruEB.— It  has  beengenemlly  above  the  normal,  except  in  Korthern  California, 
where  the  deficiency  ranges  from  1°  to  4°.  The  excess  is  moat  marked  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, southern  Anaona,  and  eastern  Washington,  where  the  amount  ranges  from  7°  to 
9°.  The  highest  temperature,  82°,  occurred  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  2eth.  The  lowest,  12^, 
occurred  at  Winnemucca  on  the  10th  and  12tb. 
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JAHUASY,  1S91. 

Mortality  reports  received  from  94  localities  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  State,  with  an 
estiroated  papulation  of  738,100,  giye  the  number  of  decedents  as  1,213,  being  a  monthly 
percentage  of  1.64-|-,  or  an  annual  mortality  of  19ii8,  which  ia  a  fraction  lower  than  the 
percentage  of  December,  but  still  much  larger  than  usual.  The  continued  liigh  mortal- 
ity is  attributable  to  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  reapiratory  system,  the  advent  of  a 
Iresh  epidemic  of  la  grippe,  with  the  extensive  diffusion  of  diphtheria  and  croup. 

CoHsrxpTiON'  exemplifles  the  epidemic  influence  that  prevalla  with  the  increased  mor- 
tality of  193  deaths  in  January, 

PNBnMoHia  is  credited  with  138  deaths,  about  the  same  as  reported  in  the  previous 
month. 

Brohchitis  caused  47  deaths,  which  is  nearly  double  that  ol  December. 

CoNGEeiioN  OP  THE  LnNQSwas  fatal  in  19  instances, 

Whooping-Couoh  caused  3  deaths. 

DiPHTKBRiA  was  fatal  in  65  instances^  of  these^  3S  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  4  in  Los 
Angelea  3  each  in  8acram.ento,  Alameda,  Eio  Vista,  and  Santa  Crui:  2  each  in  Visalia, 
San  Jose.  El  Monte,  and  Napa;  and  1  each  in  Anaheim,  Merced,  and  Santa  Ana. 

Crodp  also  shows  a  mortality  of  92,  which  is  a  decrease  from  the  report  in  December 
of  these  deaths.    Sixteen  occurred  in  San  Francisco.  2  in  San  Diego,  1  each  in  College 


City,  ijong  Beach,  Napa,  and  Santa  Ana. 
CTholbba  Infastum  is  credited  with  4  deaths  only. 
DiABBH<BA  AND  Dtsbntbry  likewise  caused  hut  4  deaths,  which  is  a  remarkably  si 


all 


mortality,  considering  the  frequency  of  the  dis. 

Scarlet  Fbvbr  caused  but  4  deaths,  2  of  them  in  San  Francisco,  1  in  San  Diego, 
and  1  in  Colton. 

Mbaslbs  was  fatal  in  but  1  instance,  in  San  JosS, 

Typho-Malahial  Fever  is  credited  with  but  2  deaths. 

Typhoid  Fbvbb  was  reported  as  causing  but  20  deaths,  which  is  an  exceedingly  low 
mortality  for  this  disease,  considering  its  prevalence.  The  type  is  evidently  of  a  mUd 
character. 

Remittent  Fever  caused  only  3  deaths. 

CBBaBEo-SpiNiii  Fevbe  is  credited  with  9  deaths,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  last 
month. 

EnrsiPBiAB  caused  7  deaths,  which  is 

Cancer  was  fatal  in  37  instances. 

Heart  Disease  was  credited  with  98  deaths. 

Alcoholism  caused  14  deaths. 

Deaths  from  causes  not  classified  in  this  abstract,  4S8. 


■■I  last  report. 


Reports  received  from  94  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  aicltness . 
is  still  prevalent,  although  not  more  so  than  in  December,  it  we  except  those  diseases 
affecUng  the  respiratory  system.  There  is  no  doubt  that  inflammatory  disease  of_  the 
lungs  prevails  extensively 'throughout  the  State,  and  that  another  epidemic  of  la  ^ppe 
is  fast  developing.  The  particular  feature  about  epidemic  influenza  this  winter  is  the 
great  tendency  it  exhibits  to  pass  from  the  aii  tubes  into  the  air  cells,  thus  constituting 
pneumonia,  which  in  many  cases  it  does  so  quietly  that  to  an  ordinary  observer  it  is 
unnoticed  until  death  steafe  upon  its  victim.  As  a  matter  of  wise  precaution  all  cases 
of  la  grippe  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  reputable  physician  before  they 
have  advanced  to  a  dangerous  stage  of  the  malady,  as  latent  pneumonia,  which  can  only 
be  detected  by  a  skilled  practitioner,  may  be  advancing.  The  absence  of  the  usual  rain- 
fall in  January,  together  with  the  cold  nights  and  fogs,  seemed  to  have  some  influence 
in  determining  the  frequency  of  coughs  and  colds,  of  which  most  every  one  complained. 
Disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal  were  not  so  frequently  reported  as  in  December,  and 
no  zymotic  disease  prevtuled  in  an  epidemic  form. 

Cholera  Ihpahtum. — Sporadic  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  in  Merced,  Santa 
Ana,  North  San  Juan,  and  Monterey.    It  is  not  at  all  prevalent, 

DiABEHiEA  AND  DiSBNiBBY  were  observed  with  some  frequency  in  Visalia,  College 
City,  Knights  Ferry,  Bakersfi eld,  San  Pedro,  Brownsville,  Needles,  Elsinore,  Gridley,  Kel- 
seyville,  Fresno.  El  Monte.  Downey,  and  San  Diego. 

Smallpox.— A  single  case  was  reported  from  Humboldt  County,  but  no  particulars 
were  received  as  to  its  origin, 

Vabicblla,  or  Chickbbpox,  was  reported  in  Mariposa  and  Sacramento. 

Measles  was  prevalent  during  the  month  in  Pleasanton,  Williams,  Lockefoid,  Vaca- 
ville,  Fresno,  Alturas,  Downey,  iterced,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Josf,  and  Sacramento, 

Scaelet  Fever  was  reported  in  San  Diego,  HoIIister,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Col- 
ton, Oakdale,  El  Monte,  Napa,  Middletown,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  Diion,  College 
City,  and  Modesto,  In  San  Diego  Dr.  T.  L.  Magee  reports  that  the  disease  was  very 
mild,  and  that  among  the  84  cases  notified  at  the  Health  Office  only  one  death  occaired. 
In  Dixon  the  disease  was  almost  epidemic,  but  no  fatality  resulted  from  it. 

Diphtheria  and  Croup.— Sporadic  cases  of  these  diseases  were  observed  in  manv 
localities— Visaiia.  Eureka.  Truckee,  Napa,  Azusa.  Santa  Ana,  Downey,  Los 


Diego,  College  City,  San  Luis  Obisgo,  Anaheim,  Sacramento,  San  Jos^,  San  Fran- 
I,  Fresno,  Mariposa,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Cruz,  Modesto,  Merced,  Lodi,  El  Monte, 
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and  Alameda,  The  disease  reported  by  the  press  in  Antelope  Valley  consisted  in  a 
f^mited  outbreak  in  one  family,  the  mother  and  three  children  bemg  seized  with  it. 
A^OTding  to  the%eport  of  Dr,  fI4,  t he  disease  was  exceptionally  malignant,  provmg  fatal 
W  thethree  childre'^the  mother  recovering  The  source  of  the  ^sease  was  supposed  to 
bL  r  child  living  in  Antelope  that  ^ed  suddenly  of  some  throat  trouble,  the  nature  of 
^ieh  was  not  known  From  this  the  lesson  may  be  learned  that  the  simplest  sore 
Siroat  requires  attention,  as  what  may  seem  to  be  quite  innocent  in  jts  nature  may^ve 
rii  to  the  mMt  malignant  and  fatal  disease.  At  the  International  Medic^  Congress 
^  question  was  askld.  "How  long  can  a  diphtheritic  patient  f urmsb  infectious  exra^ 
tions?"  In  reply  to  thij  it  was  staled  that  excretions  were  found  infectious  three  weeks 
IftSannarenf  licovery  and  pieces  of  membrane  yielded  cnlturesfourteen  weeks  after 
^^^fwrn^ethSaf  Children  having  had  the  disease  should  therefore  be  kept 
from  scliool  for  at  least  four  weeks  after  recovery,  and  every  artocle  of  apparel  worn  by 
K  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  All  doubtful  cases  of  throat  ^f%fJ^°^^^X 
Seated  as  diphtheritic  un^l  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown;  by  this  means  a  danger  would 
be  averted  that  under  any  course  might  be  imminent.         _  

Whoopinq-Comh  is  abating;  a  few  cases  were  observed  in  Sacramento. 

ERTSlPELASwasreported  in^acramento,  College  City,  Knights  Ferry  B^^ 
Mills,  Fresno,  Downey,  San  Francisco,  Dixon,  and  Modesto.    The  type  was  generally 

"typhoid  Fever  is  not  prevalent  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Some  sporadic  cases  were 
rep^r^S  Tn  Sanl^Scisco,  Eureka,  Bakirs'field,  Etna  Mills  IgcLocfeford,  Santa  Ans^ 
^^n^Sacrimento,  Merced,  Cahco,  El  Monte,  and  Cedarvflle.  The  type  is  mild  so  far 
■  ''*'^\ho-&rial  fever  was  reported  in  Visalia,  College  City^Knights  Feiry,  Redding, 
Oakdale,  San  Pedro,  Cottonwood,  Gait,  Gndle/,  Merced,  and  Whea-tland. 

Cerbbhal  Fever  -Sporadic  cases  of  this  disease  were  observed  in  Redding  and  Napa. 

Pne^^niI  w^  re^ed  as  present  in  Eureka,  Pleasanton,  Bigg^  Bakersfield  Igo 
Etna  MiUs,  Truckee,  Eenicia,  Redding,  Brownsville,  Lockeford,  San  Jos6^^^^^^ 
City,  Andewon,  Wat^nviUe,  feridley.  fan  Luis  Obispo,  Anaheim,  IVesn^A^turas,  Shasta, 
Dixon,  Wheatland,  Merced,  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Oaldand,  and  Sacramento 

Bronchitis  was  prevailing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  precinct  he^  from, 

iNrLUENzTappei^  in  alSost  eleiy  report.  In  some  places  « ^^  qmU  epidemic^nd 
partakes  of  alfthe  characteristics  of  a  gnppe,  being  attended  by  debility  and  ^at 
KroBtration  In  manv  cases  it  is  preliminary  to  a  low  form  of  pnenmonia,  whicti  is 
^ard  to  be  parScStr&fSatowing^to  the  de^essing  influences  of  the  accompanying 
influenza.  _    _ 

pacific  coast  weaihbh  bummaky. 

The  mouth  of  January  has  been  notable  for  the  following  *°iPort?"* '«?,'^/- 'i,*  l^f 
high  latitude  of  the  easterly  movement  of  cyclonic  areas.  (2)  Although  the  |PP^""- 
mate  paths  of  8  cyclones  have  been  charted  for  the  month,  m  no  ewe  did  the  center  oi 
^y  stem  r«icb,  southward  into  Washington.  (3)  The  marked  deficiency  in  prec'P'ta- 
tion  throughout  the  Paciac  Coast  States.  (4)  General  increase  in  temp^iu«  m  all  dis- 
tricts especially  in  Washington.  (6)  The  periods  of  fair  weather  m  Washington  and 
S^^m  tKe  ?th  to  the%h>ifrom^the  191h  to  the  J^d,  when  his  «gion  was 
occupied  by  an  anti-cvclone,  (6)  The  slow  movement  of  the  cyclonic  area^of  tne 
month  esueciallv  the  storm  of  the  14th  to  19th,  which  required  neariy  6  days  to  pass 
S^t^inewiwashington.  (7)  The  period  of  high  northeriywindynC^^^^^ 
-  Q  the  25th  to  30th.  when  the  velocities  ranged  from  26  to  over  40  mifes  per  hour  at 
-     -         ■■     '■  -   anti-cyclone  was  central  0 


anv "nlai^s"  Duiine'  this  time  an  anti-cyclone  was  central  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
il%mSraAd  the  southwest  coast  of  Oregon.  (8)  The  p^uliar  development  of  the 
cyclone  of  the  29th  to  31st.  This  storm  appeared,  to  remain  t^most  stationary  over  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  but  with  a  remarkable  influence  in  diroimsh 

1,  niiu  ,i^ou...6v>.        (   ,     ,      ,.i,„  „™;n.n..o»  ..nnminf  nf  the  cvrloTi*"  then  central  on 


Brit- 

diniiniBhing  Ifflrometric  Vresaure  to 
--" '  "-center.    The  barometer 


in  California,  Nevada 


remarkable  s. 


of  the  cyclone  then  central  off 
December  31st  last,  and  remained 
1  January  8th.    The  waterspout  was  reported  a- 


thel;olumbia  River  on  the  5th  in  the  southeast  ci 
Vancouver's  Island,    This  cyclone  first  appeared  o 

■      ■        cinity  of  Washington  u"'^'  ^ ""■ 

1,1.  ..^g  and  power,  moviiig  uu.^  „„„„„...,_.  .^ -vvf  "^ 

roarraenoise     It  seemed  to  possess  the  charactenstics  of  a  veritable  t .       .. 

undoubtedlv  have  caused  considerable  destruction  to  property,  a^V.^  *^li!,i^iL,; 
had  -Mssed'over  the  land.  ^(10)  The  heavy  and  continuous  gales  offthe  Washington 
^tftsn^ially  from  the  14th  to  the  19th,  during  which  ti^f,  the  average  daily  n^^^^ 
mum  velocity  at  Fort  Canby  was  nearly  50  miles  per  hour.  (11)  The  heavy  ramMurn- 
im  to  snow  in  mountains,  in  Southern  California  and  southern  Arizona  on  the  2Sth  and 
29fli  resulting  from  the  tigh  northerly  winds  and  low  temperatuies-San  Diego  1,08 
Inch'ea  of  rain  and  Fort  Grant  3  inches  of  snow.   „  ,.  ^  ,  _  -  n    -    v  ^i.^,^  foi; 

EAiBFALL.-The  rainfall  has  heen  deficient  m  all  ^"^ts,  especially  in  ^o^a^CTnCal^ 
fornia  and  western  Oregon,  The  deficiency  ranges  from  .2o  of  an  mch  at  Keelra  to  7.7» 
inches  in  Bu^ka:  f,57  i^hes  at  Red  Bluff  and  4%  inches  at  San  F^an«'^«°-  ^he  ram- 
faU  at  San  Francisco  baa  not  been  so  sma,ll  since  18Ki  when  the  amount  repwied  was  |8 
ninch  In  1851  the  amount  was  ,72  of  an  inch.  The  rainfall  fra  January,  ISpL  is  .98 
11  1111^11.    ill  luvi  '  .  .  ,„™  ,, .q„j  oA  cm  iT,jsi.i.o_n.a Tipavipst  rainfall  ever 
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1  Keeler  and  Yuma. 

n  Diego  on  the  28th  and  29th.    K^nfell 

-ain  and  5  days  of  snow;  in  California,  19  dayi 


days  of  rain  and  IT  days  of  snow;  in  Arizona,  4  days  „.  .. 
storms  :_Astoria,  Oregon,  2d,  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail. 


24  hours  was  1.08  inches  av 

days  in  Washington;  in  Oregon,  24  davs 

-ain  and  13  of  snow;  Nevada,  '10 

and  4  days  of  snow.    Local 


TBMPBR4TUBB.— It  Tia3_  been  above  tHe  normal  in  aU  the  districts  except  northern 
Nevada,  where  the  deficiency  is  only  r  at  Winnemuoca.    The  excess  is  nkist  marked 

,„  w»»h,„». rthem  Oregon,  and  southwestern  California,  where  it  ranges  from  4° 

*  temperature,  80°,  occurred  at  Los  Angeles,  23d.    The  lowest,  18°  at 
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Altura^  Dr.  J.  M,  Forrest 

Alameda,  Dr.  John  T.  McLean 

Antioch  and  vicinity.  Dr.  W.  8.  George. 

Anaheim,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bullard _. 

Anderson,  Dr.  0.  P.  Paulding 

Auburn,  Dec.  and  Jan   A.  P.  Waldo,  H.  0 
Azusa  and  Vicinity,  Dr.  J.  H.  Miller„_. 

Bakersfield,  Dr.  C,  A.  Rogers...-- 

Benicia,  Dr.  E.  Gray 

Brownsville,  Dr.  L.  C.  Grossman. 

Biggs,  Dr,  0.  C,  Hawkins 

Calico,  Dr.  A.  R.  Rhea 

Cedarville,  Dr.  B.  Woodbridge 

Colton,  Dr.  M.  F.  Price 

CoUege  aty.  Dr.  C.  H.  Gibbons 

Colfax,  Dr.  C.  N.  Miner 

Cottonwood,  Dr.  J.  0.  Smith 

Chicoand  vicinity.  Dr.  W.  King 

Dowmpvillp   nr    A    Jump 

Downey  and  vicinity,  Dr,  Q,  J.  Eowley.. 
Etna  Mills,  Dr.  L.  W.  Bathurat .  — .__ 

Elk  Grove,  Dr.  J.  A.  MoKee 

Eureka,  Dr.  S.  B.  Poster 

ElsinoM,  Dr.  T.E.  Ellis...: 

El  Monte,  Dr.  F.  P.  Cave 

Forest  Hill  and  vicinity.  Dr.  Panl  Ready. 

Fresno,  Dr.  T.M-HaySen-. 

Folsom,  Dr.  B.  F.  Bates 

Gait,  Dr.  A.  Montague 

Grass  Valley,  Dr.  W.  C.  Jones 

Gonzales,  Dr.  C,  A.  E.  Hertel  — .- 

Gridley,  Dr.  J.  T.  Harris 
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8U  REPORT   OP   THE   BTATE   BOARD   OP    HEALTH. 

FEBEffAET,  189X. 

Mortality  ceports  receired  from  85  localitiea  in  different  parts  of  the  State  with  au 
estimated  population  of  721,991,  give  the  number  of  decedents  as  1,150,  being  a'monthlv 
percentage  of  L66,  or  an  annual  mortality  of  19.92,  which  is  a  higher  petcentaee  than 
that  of  January,  and  shows  a  continned  high  death  rate  lor  California.  This  must  be 
attributed  to  the  great  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  as  with  the 
exception  of  diphtheria,  croup,  and  influenza,  no  infectious  zymotic  disease  is  preTailinR 

CoBSUMETiOH  cansed  167  of  these  deaths,  which  is  a  decrease  of  26  from  the  mortality 
of  this  disease  In  January. 

PNBUMONia  increased  its  death  rate  from  138  deaths  in  January  to  160  in  February. 

Bbonchitis  caused  44  deaths,  which  is  also  a  high  mortality  from  this  disease 

CosOKsnoH  OF  THE  LuNQB  was  Credited  with  18  deaths. 

WnooPiNS-CoTiOH  was  fatal  in  4  instances. 

DtPHiHEatA  is  credited  with  61  deaths.  Of  these  38  occurred  in  San  Francisco  6  in 
Red  Bluff,  4  in  Napa,  2  each  in  Oakland,  Loa  Angeles,  Aausa,  College  City,  and  Haiiford. 
and  1  each  in  Modesto,  National  City,  and  San  Josfi. 

Ceoup  caused  26  deaths— 23  in  San  Francisco,  1  each  in  El  Monte,  San  Jos«,  and  Sacra- 

CHOtBBA  Infabtcm  was  the  cause  of  only  1  death,  which  is  an  evidence  of  its  almost 
complete  absence  from  the  State. 
piABiiH(BA  AND  Dybkntket  are  likewise  to  be  noted  by  their  absence,  3  deaths  only 

mild  form,  caused  e 


being  recorded  from  them. 
ScAKLEr  FavB^  although  quite  prevalent 
MEAstKs  caused  4  deaths  in  Stockton. 
Smallpox:  is  absent  from  the  State. 
Ttpho-Malaeial  FavKE  has  only  2  deaths  credited  to  it. 

T..J  .L arkably  small  mortality  < 

I .'^.g  gjj^  ^  jp  Napa, 

-rr to  the  cleansing  of 

inich  visited  va  during  the  month. 

Ebmittekt  Fevbb  caused  only  1  death. 

Ceeebro-Splnai.  Fbvbb  is  credited  with  7  deaths. 

Ebybipelas  was  fatal  in  but  2  instances. 

Cakceb  caused  33  deaths. 

Heart  Disease  was  fatal  in  100  cases. 

Alcoholism  caused  9  deaths. 

Dbaths  fsom  caubbs  not  classified  in  this  abstract,  446. 


o  deaths. 


rf  7  attributed  to  it  Sii  of 
The  limited  death  rate  from 
foul  sewers  and  filthy  places 
In  all  events,  it  ia  worthy  of 


different  parts  of  the  State  C' 

from  those  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory 
prom^inent  a  feature  in  previous  reports, 


„  .    .-., 3,  being  infrequently  mentioned  ii. ., 

Even  cholera  infantum  remains  unreported.    The  rainfall  being  coi 

ing  the  month,  had  the  salutary  effect  of  flushing  and  washing  the  choked  d 
,T.in™  ^TT..^  ,^,,^-h  .!„„ „; — 4.i.._  •!. ,1  pr(,iigg 


sewers,  carrying  away  much  decomposing  ore. 


, J — o _, , p  „.. — c  matter,  the  most  prolific  source  of 

fllimentaiT  disorders.  To  it  may  be  attributed  the  improved  health  of  the  community 
in  its  relation  to  bowel  diseases,  but  how  much  the  increased  humidity  has  contributed 
to  the  prevalence  of  influenaa  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  it  may  be  difll- 
cult  to  conjecture. 

PsEUMOKiAprevaDed  almost  everjTvhere  throughout  theState,  Itwas  reported  in  some 
localities  as  partaking  of  an  epidemic  character,  and  in  several  instances  appeared  to  be 
really  infectious.  One  of  our  Health  Officers  reports  an  instance  in  which  the  father 
mother,  brother,  and  two  sisters  took  the  disease,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  same  house, 
both  parents  dying.  It  was  noted  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
San  JosS,  Stockton,  Marysville  Grass  Valley,  Down ieville  Red  Bluft,  Etna  Mills,  Shasta, 
Modesto,  Merced,  San  Diego,  National  Cil^,  Salinas,  Kelseyville,  WatsonviUe,  Middle- 
town,  Redding,  Truckee,  Needles,  Pleasanton,  Alameda,  Downey,  Eoseville,  Hanford, 
Auburn,  Anaheim,  Benicia,  Bakersfield,  Jackson,  and  Fresno. 

Bronchitis  also  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.    The  type,  however,  was  not  of  a 
serious  character,  iw  universality  being  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  its  presence. 
Whoopiso-Couoh  was  reported  in  Sacramento,  Elk  Grove,  Etna  Mills,  Truckee,  Rock- 
lin,  Sausalito,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Salinas.  Marysville,  and  DavisviUe. 

Diphtheria  akd  Ceoup  were  also  reported  as  present  during  the  MonUi  in  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  San  Josfi  Fresno  Napa,  Modesto,  Elk  Grove,  Hanford,  College  City, 
Azusa,  Lob  Alleles,  Red  Bloft  EI  Monte,  Truckee,  Sausalito,  Rio  Vista,  National  City, 
and  Merced,  We  believe  that  the  spread  of  this  disease  might  be  materially  lessened  if 
the  public  could  be  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  it  does  upon  smallpox:,  and  take  the  same 
precautions  in  isolating  its  victims  as  it  does  those  of  the  more  loathsome  disease, 
which,  while  disagreeable  to  wait  upon,  is  not  half  so  deadly  in  its  results  as  the  diph- 
theritic poison.  Another  point  upon  which  it  might  be  well  fe>  inform  the  public  is,  that 
where  an  infections  or  conti^ious  disease  occurs  in  a  home,  and  the  washing  of  the 
patient's  bedding  or  clothing  is  sent  away  to  be  washed  without  first  having  them  thor- 
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jiuRhly  disinfected,  and  the  washerwoman  or  any  of  her  family  thereby  become  infected, 
they  (in  recover  damages  in  a  Court  of  law,  ii  not  previouEly  notified  or  warned  that 
the  clothing  is  infected,  A  few  successful  suits  of  this  kind  would  engender  caution  and 
8  reahzation  of  the  fact  that  public  protection  must  be  afforded  against  infectious 

SCAKLET  Fbvbr  was  quile  prevalent  during  the  month  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
This  is  a  disease  that  can  be  effectually  quarantined  against  Dr.  M.  P,  Price,  onr 
Health  Officer  at  Colton,  writes:  "The  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  with  which  we  were 
threatened  the  first  of  the  month  was  effectually  prevented  by  strict  isolation  and  quar- 
antine. Only  the  first  four  cases  occurred.  The  wisdom  of  the  State  and  ci^  health 
laws,  with  an  officer  empowered  to  enforce  them,  was  fully  demonstrated  in  this 
instance."  Dr.  T.  L.  Magee,  Health  Officer  at  San  DiegO;  says:  ''Scarlet  fever  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  by  strict  isolation  and  quarantine  of  those  aRected."  In  the 
aouthem  portion  of  Sacramento  a  public  school  had  to  be  closed,  the  disease  became  so 
OTCvalent.  In  this  disease,  as  in  smallpox,  the  poison  is  given  oft  from  the  bodies  of  the 
Set  and  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  mode  of  protection  corresponding  with  vacci- 
nation, the  obvious  means,  therefore  of  avoiding  contagion,  is  to  keep  out  of  reach  of 
the  infection  by  the  sick,  or  of  articles  infected  by  them.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this 
can  be  estimated  when  we  learn  of  the  persistence  of  the  vitality  of  the  poison.  It  is 
communicable  during  the  whole  of  the  illness  and  convalescence  of  the  Bafjent. 
Infected  clothing  that  has  been  packed  away  for  months  may  communicate  the  aiseaae 
and  the  instances  are  numerous  where  the  infection  has  been  carried  long  distances 
from  the  sick  by  healthy  persons  who  have  recently  come  in  contact  with  scarlet  fever. 
All  these  lacfB  point  to  the  most  rigid  exclusion  of  susceptible  children  from  every  pos- 
sible source  of  infection. 

Mbaslib  was  epidemic  in  Stockton.  Dr.  C.  A.  Ruggles  writes  that  in  20  years  he  does 
not  remember  hearing  of  so  large  a  mortality  in  February.  It  was  also  nol«d  in  Davis. 
Sacramenta  Alturas,  Dixon,  Locketord,  Redding,  Williams,  Sausalito,  Downey,  Benicia, 
Bed  BluS,  Fresno,  and  Cedarville. 

EstaiPBLAs.—Sporadic  cases  of  this  diseasewere  noted  in  Modesto,  Elk  Grove,  A"-- 


some,  and  sporadic  cases  were  notea  in  jMauonai  uicy,  ii,cna  jwiiis,  iiapa,  -e.1  aiouxe. 
Redding,  Vacaville,  Bakersfield,  Salinas,  and  Wheatland. 

Typho-M  A  LABIAL  Fbvkb  was  reported  in  College  Citv^  National  City,  San  Diego,  Igo, 
Cottonwood,  Bakersfield,  Salinas,  Wheatland,  Fresno,  Gonzales,  Lodi,  San  Francisco, 
and  Gait. 

CsRBBEAL  Fevbr.— Sporadic  cases  of  this  disease  were  noticed  in  North  San  Juan,  Gait, 
Fresno,  Grass  Valley,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Watsonville,  and  Sacramento. 

Remittbbt  Pbver  was  present  in  Shasta,  Lockeford,  Knights  Ferry,  Lodi,  Anderson, 
Truckee,  Gridley  Red  Bluff,  Wheatland^  and  Oakland. 

Ibfujbnza,  or  La  Geippb,  has,  since  the  last  report  developed  into  a  widespread  epi- 
demic, equaling,  if  not  exceeding,  that  which  prevailed  during  the  winter  of  1889-90. 
That  it  spreadHby  atmospheric  influence  may  be  inferred  from  its  rapid  diffusion  from 
place  to  place  without  any  known  intermediate  intervention  of  contagion  by  external 
media.  The  present  epidemic  may  be  characterized  by  its  sudden  onset  The  intensity 
of  its  initiatory  symptoms,  the  premonitory  chill,  the  fever,  headache,  backache,  pains 
in  the  bones  and  muscles  that  more  nearly  resemble  dtngxte,  or  backbone  fever,  than 
any  other  disease  we  can  remember.  Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  present  epidemic 
is  the  frequency  with  which  cases  occur  in  which  the  cough  is  almost  entirely  absent, 
and  others  in  which  pneumonia  of  a  lowtype  is  almost  certain  to  he  developed.    The 

'   gthe  disease  is  invariably  present,  and  must  be  treated  by  stimu- 

The  origin  of  the  disease  being  unknown,  the  power  of  the  sani- 
»...<v..  „,^jiE  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  consists  chiefly  in  advising  the  avoidance  of 
all  depressing  influences  %hat  might  deteriorate  the  healthy  constitution  or  impair  its 
strength. 


, '2)  The  violent  cyclone  of  February  mh  to  24th, 

which  gave  rise  to  remarkably  high  and  destructive  winds,  heavy  rains,  and  the  lowest 
barometer  readings  for  many  years— Baker  City,  28.94  inches;  San  Francisco,  29.10;  Red 
Bluff.  29.02;  Fresno,  29.32:  Fort  Canby,  29.06.  (3)  Seven  cyclonic  areas  came  within  the 
limits  of  the  Signal  Service  charts  during  the  month,  4  of  which  passed  eastward  north 
of  Washington.  (4)  The  anti-cyclone  of  the  1st  to  4th,  which  gave  rise  to  a  severe  cold 
wave  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  producing  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  months 
Raker  City,  Oregon,  12°  below  zero.  This  cold  wave  extended  southward  into  Nevada 
and  eastern  Cdifoniia  on  the  4th— Halleck,  Nevada.  14°  below  zero,  {p)  The  anti- 
cyclone Qt  7th  to  9th,  which  gave  rise  to  the  severe  "norther"  of  the  8tb  in  California; 
this  anti-cyclone  was  attend^  by  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  month  in  California 
and  Nevada,  and  destructive  winds  in  California,  especially  in  the  southern  portion— 
Halleck,  Nevada,  23°  below  zero  on  the  9th.  Heavy  sand  storms  and  killing  frosts,  with 
the  blowing  down  of  some  buildings,  attended  the  "norther"  in  Southern  California. 
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(6)  The  higt  Houtherly  winds,  high  temperaturea,  and  heavy  rains  of  the  12th  to  17th 
20th  to  2tth,  and  26th  to  28th,  in  Northern  California  and  Nevada.  (7)  From  the  9th  t* 
the  last  daj^of  the  montli  the  presence  of  a  cyclonic  disturbance  waa  manifest  without 
cesBatlon  on  Vanconver  Island. 

Rainfall.— The  rainfall  has  been  In  excess  of  the  normal  in  all  districts  except  west- 
em  Washington  and  northwestern  Oregon.  The  long  apell  of  drought  was  broken  on 
the  14th,  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  month  cnongh  rain  has  fallen  to  carry  the  amonnt 
decidedlybeyond  the  normal  in  aouthern  Oregon,  CaUfomia,  and  Arizona.  If  this  large 
precipitation  could  have  been  distributed  over  the  month,  much  less  damage  would 
have  resulted  to  property  and  greater  benefits  derived  from  the  greatly  needed  moist- 
ing. The  excess  varies  from  .19  of  an  inch  at  Winnemiicca  to  iM  inches  at  Los  Angeles 
&83  at  Red  Bluff,  and  9.78  at  Rosebui*.  The  deficiency  ranges  from  .19  of  an  inch  at  Fort 
Canby  to  3.65  inches  at  Olympia.  The  rainfall  at  San  Francisco  has  been  exceeded  in  e 
other  years  during  the  paat  40  years;  the  largest  amount,  12,52  inches,  occuircd  in  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  and  the  next  largest  amount,  9,24  inches,  in  1887.  The  largest  monthly  rainfall 
was  11.50  inches  at  Rosebutg.  The  greatest  in  24  hours  was  3.80  inches  at  Red  Bluff  on 
the  Ufh.  Rain  fell  on  23  days  in  Washington,  on  28  days  in  Oregon,  on  25  days  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  22  days  in  Nevada,  and  on  10  days  in  Arizona. 

Local  Stobms.— Thunder  storms,  Eureka,  17th^  Gilroy,  24th,  Vacaville,  25th.    Build- 


Astoria,  6th,  1. ..  , 

on  2  days  at  Eureka,  6  dav 

ramento,  and  14  days  at  M     __._   

Tempkbatukk. — It  has  been  almost  stationary  in  all  districts,  with  a  alight  e: 
to  2**  in  northern   Nfvfiflfl.  weqlf.Th   A-piTrtnn    anH    vnuth-oFi^fa-i-vn    C^Mtn-wnia 


it  Fort  Canby,  6  days  at  San  Francisco,  E 


IS  of  1- 


a  northern  Nevada,  western  Arizona,  and  southwestern  California.  The  defi- 
eieney  rangea  from  i'  at  Keeler  to  3°  at  Red  Bluff  and  Olympia,  and  1°  at  Eureka,  Fort 
Canby,  and  Spokane  Falls.  The  highest  temperature.  74°,  occurred  at  Yuma  on  the  7th 
and  14th.  The  lowest,  23°  below  zero,  occurred  at  Halleck,  Nevada,  on  the  9th,  Baker 
City,  12°  below,  on  the  2d. 
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HABOH,  1891. 

Reports  of  mortality  received  from  8S  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  681,497,  give  the  nnmber  of  decedents  as  1,261,  being  a 
monthly  percentage  of  1.83  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  mortality  of  2L96,  which  is  the  largest 
death  rate  in  any  single  month  that  has  been  recorded  for  years.  This  increase  in  the 
monthly  percentage  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  owing  to  the  correction  of  the 
estimated  populatton  in  those  tuwns  and  cities  reported  by  the  Census  Bvirean  this 
month.  When  tie  population  of  all  the  towns  ia  otflcially  declared  we  will  be  able  to 
get  closer  to  the  actcai  death  rate  in  California  than  we  are  at  present. 

CoBEUMPTioN  caased  188  deaths,  which  is  aboye  the  aTerage  mortaliQ'  from  this  cause. 

PHBtmoNii  was  fatal  in  168  instances,  which  ia  above  the  mortality  in  January  or 
Pebriiary,  and  the  largest  number  yet  reported  in  any  single  month. 

Bbonchiiib  caused  38  deaths,  which  is  a  slight  decrease  from  the  mortalityin  February. 

CoNOEBTioN  OF  THE  LttNOB  was  Credited  with  21  deaths, 

WaooPirra-CoTjaH,  although  quite  prevalent,  caused  but  4  deaths. 

DiPHTHEBiA  is  reported  to  have  caused  68  deaths.  Of  these  49  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2  each  in  Chico,  Polsom,  Modesto,  Napa,  Oakland,  and  Orland,  and  1  each  in  Ala- 
meda, Berkeley,  El  Monte,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  and  Visalia, 

Caorp  had  a  fatality  of  20.  Fourteen  were  reported  from  San  Francisco,  and  1  each 
from  Azusa,  Newcastle,  Fasadena,  WatsonviUe,  San  Jos6,  and  Sacramento. 

CaoLBBA  Infantum  caused  3  deaths,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  disease  is 
not  prevalent. 

DiABRHiKA  AND  I>vBENTBRY  Were  reported  as  causing  15  deaths,  which  is  quite  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  month,  when  3  deaths  only  were  recorded  from  these  causes. 

SOAKLBT  I^VBB,  although  quit*  prevalent  in  many  places,  is  only  credited  with  3 
deaths,  which  is  reliable  evidence  of  the  mild  character  of  the  disease, 

Mkaslhs  is  also  reported  as  causing  only  3  deaths,  from  which  a  like  inference  aa  to 
the  type  of  the  disease  may  be  drawn. 

Typho-Malabial  Fbvke  caused  no  deaths. 

Typhoid  Fbveh  was  fatal  in  16  instances,  a  slight  increase  over  the  mortality  from  it 
last  month. 

Rbmittbst  Fbvbb  is  credited  with  4  deaths. 

Cbrebbal  Fbvbb,— Nine  deaths  were  attributed  to  this  disease. 

E11YSIPB1.AS  was  fatal  In  7  instance. 

Cancbb  caused  33  deaths, 

Heabt  Disease  was  fatal  in  95  cases. 

Alcoeolisu  caused  21  deaths. 

Deaths  f  bok  causbs  not  classified  in  this  abstract,  43L 


Reports  of  sickness  received  from  98  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State  show  a 
tendency  to  abatement  in  all  hitherto  prevailing  diseases.  The  lessened  rainfall  and  ^e 
increaaed  temperature  during  the  month  had  a  salutary  influence  in  diminishing  the 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases,  although  the  frequency  and  fatality  of  pneumonia 
was  exceptionally  great  lor  March.  We  find  an  increasing  number  of  reports  of  diseases 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  althoi^h  cholera  infantum  does  not  figure  among  them.    Dys- 

1.  li. .: — 11,  ijj  many  localities,  but  of  a  mild  type. 

*■- ■^  — IS  only  reported  in  sporadic  form. 


entery  w 
Cholbl     , 

DlABBH(EA   AND   DTSENTBBir  W  ^ 

nore,  Fresno,  Needles,  Santa  ^^ula,  Sopland,  Mereed,  Santa  Eosa,  CoUege  City,  ^: 

'1,  Visalia,   Igo^  Oakdale,  Etna  Mills,  Kl  Monte,  Jackson,  Los  Angeles,  Modesto, 


i>orted  of  frequent 


iBakersfield.Elsi- 


and  San  Franc 

ScAELET  Fbvbb  in  a  mild  form  was  observed  in  many  places,  among  the  number  being 
Sacramento,  Alturas,  Stockton,  Santa  Cruz,  Diion,  and  San  Francisco. 

DiFHTHBBlA  ASi-  UBOxiF  Still  Continue  to  be  the  scourge  of  young  life,  and  claim  as 
victims  many  of  the  healthiest  children  as  well  as  the  weakest.  The  ifirect  cause  remains 
still  a  mystery.  After  the  most  careful  research,  made  by  the  local  Government  Board, 
in  England,  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  says;  "This  disease  has  appeared 
to  prevail  under  every  variety  of  aMiooiat«d  conditions.  As  usual,  it  has  been  accom- 
panied, or  its  outbreak  has  been  E|receded  by,  abundant  cases  of  apparently  innocent  sore 
throat.  Neither  has  the  approximate  cau^e  of  diphtheria  become  any  more  apparent 
from  the  various  bacteriological  investigations  that  nave  been  made."  alttongh  allobserv- 
ers  agree  that  the  disease  is  owing  to  a  bacillus,  the  identity  of  which  is  yet  undiscov- 
ered. It  is  also  agreed  that  its  growth  is  favored  in  the  presence  of  dampness  and  the 
absence  of  light,  and  that  dryness,  sunlight,  and  cleanliness  are  inimical  to  it.  The  view 
is  also  gaining  ground  that  me  disease  is  local  before  becoming  general.  If  this  concep- 
tion is  esta-blished  it  magnifies  the  importance  of  using  disinfectant  gargles  and  washes, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  isolation,  with  strict  cleanliness,  accurate  disinfection,  with 
early  and  skilled  treatment,  if  we  would  hope  to  limit  or  prevent  the  disease.  Professor 
Loffler  declares  it  as  hisopinion  that  the  disease  affecting  pigeons,  calves,  pi^  turkeys,  etc., 
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which  resembles  diphtheria,  is  not  caused  by  the  bacillus  of  human  diphtheria,  and  that 
those  diseases  in  the  lower  animals  are  therefore  not  to  be  feared  as  sources  of  the  human 
affection.  Klein,  however  believes  that  etiologically  they  are  the  same,  and  should  l>e 
looke'd  upon  as  transmissible  to  man,  and  therefore  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  such 
animals  away  from  the  dwelling  place  during  the  prevalence  of  any  such  sickness. 

WaooPiNG-CoTTBH  prevailed  quite  extensively  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Salinas.  Downieville,  Etna  Mills,  Middletown,  and  Alameda. 

Ebtsipbi:A3  was  reported  in  sporadic  form  in  Sacramento,  Anderson,  Brownsville, 
Bakersfield,  Benicia,  Santa  Cruz,  Downey,  Mariposa,  Merced,  Etna  Mills,  Pleasanton, 
Fresno,  Eureka,  Modesto,  Anaheim,  and  San  Francisco. 

TitPHoiB  Fbveb.— A  very  lew  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  as  observed  in  Bakers- 
field,  Merced,  Etna  Mills,  Newcastle,  San  Jos«,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 

TvpHO-MAtABiAL  FsvKB  was  reported  in  Redding,  Igo,  Cottonwood,  Merced,  and 


IS  observed  in  Redding,  Needles,  Lockeford,  Knights  Ferry,  Fresno, 


Mari^. 

BEMlTTKNTPEVEaW 

and  Visalia.  ,     „  _  „         „., 

CBEBEBAt  Fevee.— Some  isolated  cases  were  reported  in  Sacramento,  College  tity. 
Bedding,  Alameda,  Gridley,  Pomona,  WatsonviUe,  and  San  Diego. 

Pneumonia  was  reported  in  every  notice  received,  which  exhibits  its  great  prevalence. 
Following  BO  laree  a  proportion  of  cases  of  la  grippe,  it  tends  to  show  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  connection  between  the  two.  Although  the  microphyte  of  pneumonia  has  appar- 
ently been  identified,  it  is  not  yet  placed  beyond  doubt,  as  if  it  were  we  must  necessarily 
be  ooliged  to  place  pneumonia  among  the  communicable  diseases.  Several  facts,  how- 
ever, contribute  to  ttiia  view,  and  even  well-marked  cases  were  noticed  that  seemed  to  be 
derived  from  others  in  close  proximity.  ^  ^^    c,  ,. 

Beohchitis  prevailed  extensively  the  past  month  throughout  the  State.  _ 

lurxTJBHZA,  OE  La  Geifpe,  Continued  in  an  epidemic  form  during  the  month.  It  is 
now  on  the  wane,  and  probably  by  the  next  report  issued  it  will  have  disappeared  from 
the  State,  (^e  of  the  most  nolJceable  features  of  the  epidemic  was  the  predominance  of 
the  nervous  symptoms.    These  were  manifested  by  the  violent  headache,  the  pain  down 

the  spine,  with  oftentimes  sensiWyeness  of  the_^n,  making  it  painful  l^  *"•"  ' *•  ""■ 

mental  deprei 


.^„^„„  „, , __^  _.  ^ XI  the  touch,  the 

iiai  ucLiimoiOn,  the  tendency  to  fain Iness,  which  often  preceded  the  attack,  with  the 
■.I  prostration  following  it^  indicated  the  profound  impression  the  poison  exerted  on 


then. 

THB  state   UOAHl*   "jr    HiAlj-l-tl. 

The  present  Board  haying  been  superseded  in  office,  with  this  issue  of  the  'JMonthly 
Cireular  "  the  connection  of  the  present  Secretary  with  it  ceases.  Hereafter  his  successor 
in  office,  when  elected,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  improve  and  continue  it  for  the  informa. 
tion  of  the  public  and  the  instruction  of  those  whO'Ore  interested  (as  all  should  bejm 
the  aanitaiy  welfare  of  the  State.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  deposed  Board,  sanitation 
in  Cafiforma  was  making  a  well-marked  advance,  and  inducing  a  public  interest  in  the 
matter  which  wiU  yet  bear  fruit  abundanUy  if  it  is  sedulously  cultivated.  The  Board 
has  now  had  local  Boards  of  Health  organized  and  Health  Officers  appointed  through- 
out the  State;  has  enlisted  a  corps  of  saiutary  correspondents  who  most  dilhgently ,  and 
without  monetary  consideration,  have  kept  the  Secretary  advised  every  month  of  the  , 
health  of  their  different  localities,  and  of  the  prevailing  diseases  existing,  so  that  at  any 
time  the  Secreta^  was  in  a  position  to  take  immediate  action  in  the  aupja^ssion  of  a 
threatened  epidemic  or  the  prevention  of  the  advance  of  peauiential  disease,  ihe 
Board  has  also  been  successful  in  having  Congress  establish  quarantine  stations  to  pro- 
tect our  coast  from  imported  disease.  The  one  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  mc«t  perfect  in  America,  and  will  only  be  equaled  by  the  one  now  in  progress 
of  erection  in  San  Diego.  ,  ,       , ,      ...     ^       . 

In  taking  leave  of  the  public,  the  Board  is  desirous  of  acknowledging  its  obligatlori  to 
the  medical  profession,  the  public  press,  and  the  railroads  for  the  many  favors  extended 
to  it,  and  would  bespeak  for  its  successors  like  courtesies  from  its  many  correspondent, 
upon  whose  kindness  so  much  depends.  Public  health  or  sanitary  efforts  are  not  sub- 
jects to  be  controlled  bv  or  mixed  with  political  prejudices  or  party  strife.  Sanitary 
science,  being  governed  by  natural  law  and  not  by  politics,  experience  teaches  ns  that 
neither  disease  nor  death  will  be  controlled  by  party  dictation,  or  even  arrested  by  party 
faith  without  sanitary  works.  Contagious  diseases  do  not  consult  the  pohtical  proclivi- 
tiea  of  their  victims  before  invading  the  sanctity  of  their  dwelbngs. 
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BBOOMMBNDATIOliB  OF  THB  STATE  BOAEB  OF   HBALTH. 

The  state  Board  of  Health,  on  the  10th  of  April,  instructed  the  Secretary  to  a 
h)  local  Boards  aod  correspondents  generally  that  vague  terms,  such  as  heart  failnre" 
dropsy,  colds,  and  childbirth,  ^ven  in  some  monthly  reports  as  causes  of  death  will 
be  regarded  aa  neither  sufficient  nor  satisfactory;  and  to  recommend  that  specific 
terms,  having  the  sanction  of  usage,  and  recognized  in  medical  nomenclature,  be  invari- 
ably used  to  designate  the  caase  of  death.  The  wisdom  of  such  recommendation  is  obvi- 
ous  to  intelhgent  minds.    The  objects  to  be  attained  are  precision  and  accuracy 

The  Secretory  was  also  iJiEtructed  to  obtain  the  census  of  1890  for  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  unportance  in  California,  and  to  compute  percentages  of  deaths  from  such  cor- 
rected estimates  of  jopulation.  This  number  shows  this  to  have  been  only  partially 
done,  but  the  next  wJl  show  a  full  compliance  with  these  instructions. 

To  CkiTTesmrtdents.—lt  is  hoped  that  correspondents  who  have  hitherto  furnished 
reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  make  changes  unless  the  cause  is  imperative.  Should  however 
some  be  unable  to  continue  this  work,  which  is  essentially  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  it 
wouJd  be  well  to  send  a  notiflcation  to  that  effect,  so  that  others  may  be  secured.  Such 
notification  will  admit  of  no  delay.  If,  therefore,  localities  that  have  heretofore  sent 
regular  r^orts  fail  to  send  either  a  report  lor  May  or  a  notification  of  inability  to 
continue,  it  will  be  taken  aa  an  intimation  that  the  Board  will  be  at  liberty  to  invite 
another  correspondent. 

It  is  eitremely  desirable  that  all  reports  should  be  forwarded  at  the  earliesfposaible 
date  after  the  end  of  each  month.  If  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  especially  the  Secretory,  will  appreciate  fuEy  the  efforts  of  those  who  give 
their  time  and  services  to  this  cause.  He  desires  their  good  will  and  support  in  the 
interest  of  samtotion  in  California. 

ItBHAKES. 

Mortality  reports  from  67  cities,  towns,  and  localities,  having  a  population  of  674,83(1 
show  1,064  deaths  to  have  occurred  from  all  causes.  This  is  a  percentage  of  1J(7  per  1 OOO 
per  month,  or  18.84  per  1,000  per  annum. 

Consuroption  was  the  cause  in  164  cases,  pneumonia  in  153,  bronchitis  in  40,  and  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  in  8.  Iharrhoea  and  dysentery  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  7  deaths, 
cholera  infantum  3,  and  of  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  51.  Croup  caused 
^1  deaths,  scarlatina  hut  1,  whooping-cough  3,  typhoid  fever  14,  malarial  fevers  3,  cerebro- 
spinal fevers  6,  cancer  29  erysipelas  I,  heart  disease  63,  alcoholism  13,  and  all  other  causes, 
not  necessarily  classified,  436.  Of  this  last  number  la  grippe  is  responsible  for  13  deaths 
and  toere  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  many  fatal  cases  of  lung  disease  are  traceable 
directly  to  an  attack  of  that  disease.  DiphtheriacaoseddeathiniScases.  San  Francisco 
Iumiahmg27.  This  disease  is  undoubtedly  communicated  by  germ  contagion  or  infec- 
tion, but  the  principal  influences  contributing  to  its  virulence  and  fatality  are  those 
unsanitary  conditions  arising  from  soil  nollniion,  bad  drainage,  with  resnltlng  vitiated 
air  and  impure  water.  It  follows,  then  that  efforts  to  reduce  the  numerical  quantity  and 
lessen  the  fatality  of  this  disease  should  consist  in  the  construction  of  good  aewera  and 

Sood  drain^,  the  removal  of  all  offensive  matter,  the  obliteration  of  stagnant  water,  and 
le  anmhilation  of  filth.  Diarrhcea  is  given  as  the  cause  of  9  deaths.  Localities  having 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  la  grippe  show  also  an  increase  in  diarrh<Ea;  the  city  of  Tresno 

"" "  '     '"  """"isof  la  jgrippe  andlS  of  diarrh<ea.    The  general  catoirhal 

irfnjiiwiii  t>iofiirn.i.i-iliooaQi.Q  i=  a  sufficient  explanation  of 


lb  former  diseases  is 


for  example,  reporting  33  ci 


WHooFiNQ-CouGHhas  been  in  Sacramento,  Fresno,  Vacavi He,  Downievaie,  and  Oakdale. 

i-A  Urippe.— The  only  disease  that  may  be  said  to  prevail  eitensively  is  la  grippe,  363 
MSes  being  reported  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  an  accredited  f ataUty  ot  13 
Fresno  reported  33  cases,  with  31  of  Tironchitis  and  5  of  pneumonia.  Eed  Bluff  50,  with 
6  Of  bronchitis  and  10  of  pneumonia.  Lincoln  10,  with  1  of  bronchitis.  College  City, 
1^  with  7  of  bronchitis  and  <  ol  pneumonia.  Pleasanton  20,  with  20  of  bronchitis  and 
2  of  pneumonia.  Elainore  reported  IB  cases,  Alturas  13,  Vacaville  10,  with  8  of  bron- 
chiUs  and  one  of  pneumonia.  Eureka  5,  with  10  of  bronchitis  and  2  of  pneumonia. 
Anderson  had  40  cases,  Middletown  11,  Oakdale  4,  Calico  10,  Kniahts  Ferrf  8.  Gridley. 
10,  ^eedles  20,  ^atlOnal  City  6,  Etna  Mills  15,  Santa  Paula  3,  Benicia  6.  and  Tmckee  60 
cases.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  other  southern  points  of  importance 
report  none  at  all,  Oakland,  Alameda  and  San  Joa^  are  almost,  fl  not  altogether  ex- 
empt The  progress  of  this  remarkable  malady  has  been  somewhat  erratic,  following 
nowell-dehned  course,  and  requiring  no  unnsual  local  conditions  for  its  development. 
11  is  unnecessaiT'  to  predict  its  future  in  California.  If  the  prevalence  of  moisture  in 
aome  portions  of  the  State  during  April  is  responsible  for  the  extension  of  its  visit,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  San  Francisco,  which  had  heavier  rainfalls  than  for  v 
before  in  April,  should  have  had  la  grippe.    Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  n 
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jeported.  The  southern  portion  of  the  State  has  not  been  entirely  exempt.  Needles 
and  Calico  are  in  a  region  rated  by  the  Signal  Office  as  below  normal  m  rainfall  for  April, 
hut  y«t  they  have  suffered  severely  from  la  grippe.  In  these  instances  moisture  cannot 
have  been  the  cause. 

An  abstract  from  the  Signal  Service  report  by  Lieut.  John  P.  Finley,  TJ.  S.  A.,  for  April, 
is  appended,  to  give  those  who  may  be  interested  in  following  this  subject  an  opportunity 
to  estimate  the  value  of  rainfall  and  temperature  in  favoring  or  limitiug  the  prevalence 
«f  this  unique  visitation: 

The  rainfall  has  been  in  excess  of  the  normal  in  Northern  California,  western  Oregon, 
and  western  Washington.  Elsewhere  there  has  lieen  a  deficiency.  The  excess  varies 
from  ,05  of  an  inch  at  Sacramento  to  3.31  inches  at  Eureka.  The  deticiency  ranges  from  .04 
of  an  inch  at  Los  Angeles  to  LI4  inches  at  Fresno.  The  heaviest  monthly  rainfall  was  7.80 
inches  at  Fort  Canby,  and  the  smallest  .10  of  an  inch  at  Keeler.  No  rain  fell  at  Yuma 
and  Fort  Grant,  which  fact  marks  an  unnsual  deficiency  for  Arizona.  The  rainfall  at 
San  Francisco  was  2.44  inches,  or  .40  of  an  inch  atiove  the  normal.  This  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  rainfalls  at  San  JYanciseo  for  a  number  of  years  during  April.  The  other  dates 
of  heavy  rainfall  are  as  follows;  1863,  5.37;  1855, 5.00;  I860,  3.14;  188^10.06;  1884, 6.33;  1886, 
6.28. 

Tbhpkeatitrb. — The  temperature  has  been  in  excess  of  the  normal  in  all  districts, 
except  the  central  portion  of  California,  where  the  deficiency  ranges  from  3°  at  Keeler  to 
4=  at  Sacramento.  It  remained  normal  at  San  Francisco  and  Eureka.  The  escess  ranges 
from  8°  at  Eoseburg,  and  6°  at  Yuma,  to  1°  at  San  Diego,  Fort  Canby,  and  Olympia.  The 
highest  temperature  102°,  occurred  at  Yuma  on  the  28th,  and  100"  on  the  27th.  The 
lowest  temperature,  20',  occurred  at  Baker  City,  Oregoiu  on  the  2d.  Light  frosts  occurred 
io  Northern  California  on  the  8th,  llth,  and  26th;  in  Oregon  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  8th;  in 
Nevada  on  the  llth,  19th,  and  26th. 
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Eeports  from  66  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  hating 
show  a  mortality  of  916  from  all  causes.  This  is  a  r 
or  18.«)  per  1,000  per  annum. 

Consumption  was  fatal  in  140  cases,  being  a  reduction  of  24  since  April.  Pneumonia 
was  the  cause  of  death  in  91,  bronchitis  in  21,  and  congestion  of  the  lunga  in  11,  There 
were  IS  deaths  from  diarrhtea  and  dyaenteiy,  8  from  chimera  infantum,  and  34  from 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Diphtheria  caused  33  deaths,  croup  13,  scar- 
latina 2,  measles  3,  and  whoopine-congh  8.  Typho-malarial  fever  is  credited  with  3 
deaths,  typhoid  fever  with  20,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  7,  and  cerebro-spinal 


eiysipelas  3,  heart  diseases  58,  alcoholism  8,  s 


Cholbba  Ibjamtiim 

DtABRHUi  has  been  quite  prevalent.  Willows  reporting  12 


IS  reported  at  Fresno,  8sn  Pedro,  lone,  Santa  Paula,  and  Cotton- 


_  _     ..    ^ g J,  Modesto  111.    It  pre- 

vaOed  also  at  lone,  Etna  Mills  Oakdale,  Bureta,  Lincoln,  Bakerafield,  Pleaaanton,  Santa 
Paula  with  11,  Vacaville,  Middletown,  San  Pedro,  Mariposa,  College  City,  Red  BluH,  and 


Dysbnteby  was  reported  from  Williams,  lone,  Downey,  Gridl6y,'Vacaville,  San  Pedro. 
Bed  Bluff,  Modesto,  and  Fresno  with  42  cases.  j.  -v.  =. 

Smallpox  has  not  been  reported,  but  there  is  one  case  in  the  Sacramento  City  and 
County  Pesthouse.    It  is  believed  to  have  been  contracted  at  El  Paso,  Teiaa.    Sufficient 

4.; —  1  .  .1 J  -o  determine  if  the  contagion  is  to  spread.    There  are  also  cases  of 

"nFrancisco,  all  of  which 


Jt  elapsed  t.  . , 

this  disease  at  the  United  Stales  Quarantine  Station, 
are  recovering: 

Measles  appears  to  be  epidemic  in  lone,  lOO  cases  being  reported.    There  were  10  at 

"--"*'-■"  '"  "t  Fresno,  Hat "Wheatland,20  at  Oakdale,16  at  Bakerafield.    It  was  also 

a  Paula,  Tmckee,  Diion,  Vacaville,  Mariposa,  Lincoln,  Etna  Mills, 


a  napa. 

F  A  Malarial  Typb  have  prevailed  in  Mariposa,  Lincoln,  Vacaville,  Cotton- 
lalito,  Pleasanton,  Tructee,  Gridley,  San  Pedro,  Bakersfield,  lone.  Red  BluH, 
leatland,  Oakdale,  Etna  Mills,  Gait,  and  Williams. 


Bed  Bluff  42  i 

reported  from 

Gait,  and  Sacramento. 
ScASLAiiBA  was  reported  from  Ventura,  Vacaville,  Napa,  Batersfleld,  Oakdale,  lone, 
.rai""***.^ 

Fnreka,  and  Napa. 

Pbvbbs  of  a  M, 

wood,  Sausalito, 

Fresno,  WheaUand,  I  , ,..___ 

TYFHoinFEVBEhasnot  prevailed  to  any  great  degree  throughout  the  State.    It  i.... 

fined  principally  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

DiBEASBs  Of  THB  Resfibatoby  Orqans  coming  under  the  head  of  pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis, and  congestion  of  the  Inngs^  have  abated  somewhat;  but  133  deaths  from  these 
causes,  exclusive  of  consumption,  show  that  they  prevail. 

Three  hundred  and  five  cases  of  la  grippe  have  been  reported  from  27  localities  quite 
widely  distributed. 

San  Frajiciseo,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles  San  Jos^,  San  Diego,  Alameda,  and  Sacramento 
do  not  report  prevaUing  diseaseB,  the  above  repeals  being  lumished  from  other  sources. 

''l^^^P"' i  ^"  "  g'^en  according  to  the  latest  Census  Report  as  published  by  Ban- 
croft &  Co..  of  San  Francisco.  It  makes,  in  many  instances,  a  material  difference  from 
former  figures,  but  the  discrepancy  is  eipJained  when  it  is  understood  that  many  reports 
are  taken  from  a  wide  area  of  territory  covering  maJiy  miles  and  attributed  to  one  small 
town  and  vicinity.  If,  however,  it  is  shown  that  any  tajustice  is  being  done,  a  correction 
will  at  once  be  made. 
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59  from  pneumonia,  29  from  bronchitis,  13  trom. 


h,  1  irom  mal^al  fever,  23  from 
irom  cancer,  1  from  erysipelas,  78  from 
1  all  other  cf  " 


Mortality  reports  from  75  cities-  towi 
676,954,  show  a  total  of  996  deaths  from  s 
for  June,  or  1T,64  per  l.OOQ  per  annum. 

There  were  140deathe  from  consumptio- 
congeBtion  of  the  lungs.  18  from  diarrho 
from  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  1  . 
scarlatina,  2  from  measles,  11  from  wboopi. 
typhoid  fever,  6  from  cereoro-spinal  fever,  "' 
heart  diseaae,  15  from  alcoboEsm,  and  428  fr 

But  few  deaths  have  been  reported  ~"  ''"" 

cases  of  sunsfa'oke  have  been  noted —  .  _    .  ....  -       , 

forever,  it  is  hoped,  the  traditional  fiction  that  insolation  never  occurs  in  California. 

A  reference  to  the  mortality  table  will  demonstrate  an  increase  of  deaths  at  San  Fran- 
cisco from  diphtheria,  there  "being  26  reported,  as  against  18  in  May.  It  is  remarkable 
that  BO  much  indifference  should  be  shown  to  the  ravages  of  a  disease  that  is  as  surely 
preventable  as  smallpox.  Every  one  will  concede  that  26  deaths  fiom  either  cholera  or 
smallpox  would  produce  the  utmost  consternation  in  San  Francisco.  Nevertheless,  25 
deaths  from  diphtberia,  confined  to  those  of  tender  years,  seems  to  produce  but  little 
effect  on  those  who  have  the  control  of  ways  and  means  with  which  to  construct  drains 
and  sewers  snitable  to  the  urgent  needs  of  a  rich  and  populous  city.  Perhaps  if  these 
latalitiee  were  confined  to  the  voting  class,  a  political  thrill  might  fmd  its  tortuous  way 
up  the  metropolitan  spinal  marrow,  and  for  a  time  lead  to  the  consideration  of  public 
morals  in  the  way  ol  municipal  cleanliness.    The  same  will  apply  to  any  other  town  or 

city.  PHBVAILIHd  DIBEASBS 

s  of  the  stomach  and 


diarrhcea,  27  of  diolera  infantum,  90  of  cholera  morbus,  and  i)  ol  dysentery.  The  fatal- 
ities have  been  light  considering  the  high  temperature  of  the  month.  Thirty-three 
cases  of  measles,  ^  ol  diphtheria,  3  of  croup,  20  of  erysipelas,  26  of  typhoid  fever,  275  of 
malarial  fevers,  20  of  pneumonia,  103  of  bronchitis,  109  of  la  grippe,  and  109  of  whooping- 
cough,  comprise  the  remainder.  This  would  indicate  that  fevers  of  a  malarial  type  were 
more  prevalent  than  any  other  class  of  disease.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  late 
rains,  creating  surface  water,  followed  by  great  heat.  La  grippe  is  diminishing  yet 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  bronchitis  are  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  State, 
sanitarUy  considered,  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  due  vigilance  should  be  observed  in 
order  to  teep  it  so  during  the  twomonttis  of  w "■—  "•'' 


n  weather  before  u 
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Mortality  reports  from  66  cities,  towns,  an 
695,866,  show  1,096  deaths  from  all  causes.  This 
or  18.84  per  annum. 

There  were  L41  due  to  consuioption,  45  to  pneumonia,  12  to  bronchitis,  5  to  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  16  to  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  62  to  cholera  infantum,  89  to  other  cRseaaea 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  34  to  diphtheria,  10  to  cronp,  3  to  scarlatina,  7  to  meaalea,  ?■  t" 
whoopinc-cough,  5  to  typho-malanal  fev*"*  ^"  *"  +^FT^^y^i^^  laTTM^r  n  t^  %.d...T-i-i 
mittent  reyers,  10  to  eerebro-spinal  faver, 
ism,  and  473  to  other  causes. 

There  were  45  deaths  from  pneumonia  as  against  59  in  June;  12  from  bronchitis  as 
against  38  in  June;  and  5  from  congestion  of  the  lungs  asagainst  13  in  June.  This  shows 
a  marked  decrease  in  acute  diseases  ot  the  respiratory  organs. 

5  from  typho-malarial  fevers,  as  against 


There  were  33  deaths  from  typhoid  fever, 
33  in  June. 
There  were  reported  only  34  deaths  from  diphthi 


is  against  47  in  June, 


Eeporla  of  diseases  prevailing  in  45  localities  outside  of  cities  and  large  towns  show  » 


Measles  prevailed  extensively  at  Middletown,  Bakersfield,  and  Maripo 

Red  Bluff  reported  25  cases  of  whooping-cough,  and  College  City  Incases. 

Chico  reported  14  cases  of  diphtheria. 

Scarlatina  has  been  reported  from  a  number  of  places,  always  as  in  a  mild  form. 

The  San  Francisco  "Chronicle"  a  few  days  ago  published  the  following : 

"Yellaur  Fever  at  Quaymas.—A.  letter  received  in  this  city  by  a  business  house,  dated 
at  Noaales,  July  3Clth,  states  that  the  yellow  fever  prevails  at  Guaymas,  There  were  7 
or  8  deaths  a  day  during  the  week  which  preceded  the  writing  of  the  letter.  The- 
informant  adds  that  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  conceal  the  presence  of  the  disease 
from  the  outside  world,  and  that  fines  are  threatened  against  any  one  in  Guaymas  who 
shall  give  information  regarding  the  state  ot  affairs." 

A  reply  to  a  telegram  to  the  "  Chronicle  "  said :  "  Information  authentic ;  it  came  in  a 
letter  to  a  merchant  here,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name," 

A  telegram  wired  to  Guaymas  brought  the  foDowing  reply,  dated  Ai^ust  7th:  "No 

Sellow  fever  at  Guaymas  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  A.  Willard,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
uaymas." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  "  Chronicle's  "  informant  mistook  dengue  or  some  low 
form  of  malarial  fever  tor  yellow  fever.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Consul  Willard  is 
mistaken;  neither  is  it  likely  that  the  authorities  influenced  the  telegraph  companies 
to  distort  his  message.  Until  further  report  is  had  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  held  that 
yellow  fever  does  not  prevail  in  Guaymas,  and  that  we  are  not  at  this  time  in  danger  of 
invasion  from  that  direction. 

I  believe  it  le  generally  admitted  that  a  mean  temperature  above  70°  F.,  with  an 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  yellow 


There  is  some  doubt  about  the  hot  valleys  of  the  State  possessing  these  conditions. 
It  would  not  be  wise,  however,  to  permit  the  experiment,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  will 
be  observed  during  the  remaiader  of  the  summer. 

The  health  of  the  State  is,  generally  speaking,  very  good- no  epidemic  prevails. 

A  preventive  disease  circular,  entitled  "Diphtheria;  Its  Restriction  and  Prevention," 
has  been  published  by  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  is  intended  for  gen- 
eral distribution  among  the  people.  It  will  be  sent,  in  numbers  required,  upon  appEca- 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  Sacramento. 
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Mortality  reports  from  66  ci 

1,000  lor  the  a 


^___, ,  n975.    That 

is  i^  per  cent  per  1,000  lor  the  month,  andle.Se  per  cent  for  the  year. 

There  were  1^  due  to  consumption,  52  to  pneumonia,  19  to  bronchitis,  15  to  oongeBtion 
of  the  lunKS,  19  to  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  49  to  cholera  infantum,  59  to  other  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  26  to  diphtheria,  6  to  croup,  2  to  scarlatina,  3  to  measles,  7  to 
whooping-cough,  37  to  typhoid  fever,  3  to  malarial  fevers,  5  to  cerebro-apinal  fever,  30  to 
cancer,  3  to  erysipelas,  85  to  heart  disease,  8  to  alcoholism,  and  430  to  all  other  causes. 


Reports  from  53  localities  show  49  cases  of  cholera  infantum,  155  ol  diarrhcea,  66  o 
cholera  morbus,  and  37  of  dysentery.  ^  „     ■ 

Measles  was  reported  from  Middlebown,  Santa  Cruz,  Diion,  Fresno,  and  Manposa. 

Scarlatina  was  reported  from  2  places  only,  St.  Helena  and  Rio  Vista.    It  has  pre 
vailed  also  in  Sacramento  during  August. 

Diphtheria  has  been  reported  '  •>— ■ 

Pomona  6.    Willows  has  had  43 
of  tlie  Health  Officer. 

Whooping^lough  is  scattered  quite  generally 


the  State.  There  were  25  cases  in 
Pomoaario'*ii"Downey,''rin  F^s''nV20'5n  L^Yeford;  8  in  Red  Bluff,  12  in  Gait,  and  was 
heard  from  at  Santa  Rosa  and  San  Diego.  Ninety-four  cases  were  reported  m  aU.  It 
was  reported  as  epidemic  at  Elk  Grove.  ,       .     .  ,  , 

Seventeen  cases  of  erysipelas  were  reported,  52  of  typhoid  fever  363  ol  malanal  tevera, 
3  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Sot  pneumonia,  7  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  63  of  bronchitiE, 
24  of  influenza,  and  6  of  rheumatism. 
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jports  from  63  cities,  towns,  villages,  ond  localities,  haying  an  aggregate 
675,551,  show  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  September  to 
makine  a  death  rate  per  1,000  of  1&44  per  annum. 

e  cause  o£  death  in  129  cases,  pneumonia  in  38,  bronchitis  13,  con- 
a  of  the  lungs  3,  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  in  a),  cholera  infantum  in  30,  other  dis- 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  63,  diphtheria  33,  membraneous  croup  10,  whooping- 
cough  6,  typhoid  fever  28,  malarial  fevers  7,  cerebro-spinal  fever  3,  cancer  20,  erysipelas  3, 
heart  disease  73,  alcoholism  8,  and  from  all  other  causes  444. 


Mortality  r 
population  of 
have  been  929, 

Consumptioi 
gestion  of  the    ..  „_  _, 
s  of  the  stomach  a 


membraneous  _  _  _ 

of  malarial  fevers,  ^  -ji  v;cn;LPiai  levBr,  n  vi   piieujm 

of  the  lungs,  42  of  influenza,  and  5  ot  rheumatism. 

In  the  foregoing  typho-malarial  fever  it    ' 
remittent  fevers  as  malarial  fevers. 


cases  of  cholera  infantum,  163  of  diairhcea,  47  of 
roc.ic.j,  »  of  measles,  10  of  scarlatina,  26  of  diphtheria,  18  of 
of  whooping-cough,  12  of  eryMpelas,  39  of  typhoid  fever,  379 
— bral  feverj  11  of  pneumonia,  82  of  bronchitia,  9  of  congestion 


typhoid  fever,  and 
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OCTOBER,  1891. 

Mortality  reports  from  71  cities,  towns,  viE&ges,  and  If^alitles  having  an  aggregate 

noDuSion  ol%l,5e3,  show  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  October  to 

g^?e  been  1,077,  makYng  a  death  rate  ol  L53  per  1,000  for  the  month,  or  18,36  per  1,000  per 

^"<^°'i";mr,tion  was  the  cause  in  158  cases,  acute  pneumonia  in  67,  acute  bronchitis  In  M, 
the  lungs  in  4  diarrhiKa,  and  d^rsejitei^  m  a2,^cbolera  infimtuni  m^36^<rther 


congestion  oi  tne  luugs  lu  i,uittiiuu=o,  au.-.  ^."■^^r^ 
diseaaes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  73,  diphtlii 
meaBles  in  6,  whooping-cough  in  1,  typhoid  fever  in 

in  4,  cerebto-spinaf  fever  in  7, '"  "—^  ■" 

other  causes  ill. 


40,  heart  disease  in  67,  alcoholism  in  10,  and  all 


Reports  from  63  localities  give  7  cases  of  cholera  infantum,  m  of  diarrbcea,  45  of 
dyseK  SlTi^les,  20  of  scarlatina,  48  of  diphtheria,  3  of  croup,  ^  of  wh«.ping-congb^ 
a  of  erysipelas,  46  of  typhoid  fever,  273  of  malarial  fevers,  7  of  cerebro-spmaT  fever,  30  of 
J   >■_.'..        J^..-     .' congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  66  oJ  influenza. 
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na,  yillages,  and  localities,  haying  a 


0  typhoi 
t  Oiaease 


39  to  acute  bron- 
oholera  infaQtiun, 
croup,  5  to  scarla- 
ilarial  feyers,  4  to 


0  alcoholism,  and  4 


Keports  from  97  localities  outside  of  the  large  cities  give  45  cases  of  cholera  morbue 
26  of  cholera  infantum.  168  of  diairhtea,  6S  of  dysentery,  45  of  measles,  63  of  scarla- 
tina, 30  of  diphtheria,  U  of  croup,  132  of  wbooping-congh,  25  of  eryaipelaa,  2  of  typus 
feyer,  86  of  typhoid  fever,  213  of  malarial  fevers,  3  of  cerebo-spinal  fever,  76  of  rheuma- 
tism, 140  of  pneumonia,  14  of  pleurisy.  235  of  bronchitis,  15  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  6 
of  enteritis,  13  of  nephritis,  115  of  tonsilitis,  66  of  neuralgia,  and  4fli  of  la  grippe. 

A  mild  type  of  scarlatina  prevailed  quite  generally  throughout  the  Stafe,  there  being 
but  five  fatalities  reported.  Whooping-cough  has  been  reported  as  epidemic  in  sev- 
eral localities.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  have  been  very  numerous;  also  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  attributed  to 
the  quite  general  prevalence  of  la  grippe,  449  cases  of  which  were  reported.  It  was 
reported  as  epidemic  in  16  localities  where  the  number  of  cases  was  not  given.  It  is 
reported  as  being  veiy  frequently  associated  with  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Rheu- 
matism and  neural^a  have  been  quite  generally  prevalent.  No  cases  of  smallpoK  have 
been  known  to  exist  in  the  State  for  several  months,  and  the  entire  United  States  has 
been  quite  free  from  this  dreaded  moladv  during  the  year.  The  Province  of  Quebec 
has.  however,  bad  135  cases,  all  arising  from  one  person  that  started  the  contagion. 
During  November  it  has  been  reported  m  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Tesas.  It  will  doubtless  be  controlled  as  far  as  practicable,  but  all  efforts  in  that 
direcljon  have  in  the  past  proven  of  no  avail  where  unvaccinat«d  people  have  been 
exposed  to  the  disease.  It  is  quite  as  litely  to  leap  across  the  continent  as  to  leap  from 
Quebec  to  Texas,  and  this  likelihood  Bhould  be  a  sufficient  warning  for  those  who  are 
unprotected  to  be  vaccinated  without  delay.  There  should  be  a  more  strict  compliance 
with  the  law  denying  admittance  to  unvacdnated  children  in  the  pubUc  schools.  This 
should  be  done  without  ejtciting  unnecessary  alarm,  but  the  necessity  for  such  action 
should  be  generally  understood,  and  be  insisted  upon,  especially  in  the  schools. 


Tbhpebatuhk.— The  weather  averaged  warmer  than  usual  in  November  in  all  districts 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

Phbcipitatiok.— No  appreciable  piecipitation  fell  at  Los  Angeles  during  November; 
San  Diego  had  .10  of  an  inch;  Fresno,  .20;  San  Francisco,  .60;  Sacramento  and  Red  Blnft, 
.50.  Northern  Cahf omia,  San  Francisco,  and  Eed  Blufi,  show  deficiencies  of  2.25and  2.34, 
respectively. 

Considering  the  seasonal  taUs  to  date  the  following  deficiencies  are  computed:  Red 
Bluff,  4,22  inches;  San  Francisco,  2.83;  Sacramento,  2.18;  Los  Angeles  1.38;  San  Diego,  1.45. 

Decbmbbb  PHBCipiTAnon  OH  THB  PACIFIC  Slopb.— The  secHon  of  California  having 
the  greatest  amount  of  precipitation  in  December  lies  just  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  and  in  the  extreme  northwest  (northern  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties);  and 
thaihaving  the  least  lies  north  of  the  San  Bernardino  range,  east  of  eastern  Tulare  and 
Kern  Counties.  The  eastern  halt  of  San  Diego  County  also  usually  receives  less  than 
an  inch  of  rainfall  during  the  month.  Along  the  coast  from  Itfonterey  Bay  to  San 
Diego  there  is  a  general  average  of  4  inches  of  rainfall,  but  north  of  Monterey  Bay 
along  the  coast  it  averages  from  6  to  8  inches,  except  oft  the  point  on  Cape  Mendocino, 
in  Humboldt  County,  where  it  is  slightly  less  than  4  inches. 
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DECEMBER,  1S91. 

Mortality  reports  from  115  cities,  towns,  Tillages,  and  localities,  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  796,618,  show  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  oaoaes  in  December  to  have 
been  1,752,  making  a  death  rate  of  2.19  per  1,000  for  the  month,  or  2$.28  per  1,000  per 

There  were  236  deaths  due  to  conavimption,  S40  to  acute  pneumonia,  100  to  acute  bron- 
chitis, 31  to  congestion  of  the  lungs,  11  to  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  12  to  cholera  infantnm, 
69  to  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  58  to  diphtheria,  U  to  croup,  5  to  scarla- 
tina, 4  to  measJea,  2  to  whooping-cough,  36  to  typhoid  fever,  4  to  malarial  fevers,  5  to 
cerebro-apinal  fever  30  to  cancer,  2  to  erysipelas,  113  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  17  to  alco- 
holism, and  674  to  all  other  causes.  Of  the  deathB  placed  under  other  causes,  la  grippe 
is  responsible  directly  for  49,  and  indirectly  to  the  greatly  iiicreased  mortality  from 
respiratory  diseases. 

November  reports  showed  199  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs;  December  70fl.  There 
is  also  an  increase  in  diphtheria  over  November,  from  35  to  58.  Deaths  from  croup 
dropped  down  from  28  in  November  to  14  in  December.  There  is  also  a  reduction  of  5 
in  tte  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  increase  in 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  heart,  113  being  reported  in  December  against  83  in  Novem- 
ber.   This  has  no  doubt  a  relation  to  la  grippe  and  diseases  of  the  respirat^Dry  organs. 

It  would  appear  that  if  it  were  not  the  prevailing  epidemic  with  its  accompanying 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  tonsLtitis,  and  protean  pecturbating  influences  upon  the  human 
economy,  the  public  health  mould  be  alx>ve  the  average. 


Reports  from  105  towns,  villages,  and  localities  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  give  8  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  bowelSj  5  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  6  of  cholera  morbus, 
17  of  cholera  infantum,  65  of  diarrhtea,  22  of  dysentery,  1  of  smalJpox,  74  of  measles,  51 
of  scarlatina,  36  of  diphtheria,  14  of  croup,  1,791  of  influenza,  50  of  imooping-cough,  23  of 
erysipelas,  61  of  typhoid  fever,  139  of  malarial  fever^  12  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  74  of  ton- 
sintis,24of  inflammationof  the  kidneys,  20of  neuralgia,  12of  pleurisy,  244  of  pneumonia, 
42  of  rheumatism,  293  of  bronchitis,  16  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  43  of  chicken  poi. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  decreased,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  have  largely  increased^  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  fatalities.  La  grippe  is 
greatly  responsible  for  this  increase.  In  addition  to  the  1,791  eases  of  this  disease 
enumerated  by  reporters,  it  is  reported  prevalent  or  epidemic,  and  associated  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  with  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  tonsilitis,  in  lone,  Livermore,  jSturas, 
Tulare,  Cloverdale,  St.  Helena,  Biggs,  Anaheim,  Monterey,  Maitinez,  San  Mateo,  8an 
RafaeL^Santa  Mana^  Soquel,  Santa  Crui,  National  City,  Knights  Perry,  Azusa,  Watson- 
ville,  Gridley,  Benicia,  DownieviUe,  Modesto,  Jackson,  Marysville,  Halfmoon  Bay, 
Stockton,  Pefeluma,  Solano  County,  Healdsburc,  Pasadena,  Santa  Rosa,  Forest  Hill,  San 
Diego,  Anaheim,  Napa,  Elk  Grova  Ventura,  Senaslopol,  and  Etna  Mills.  This  is  with- 
out taking  into  account  San  Francisco,  LosAngeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  and  San  Jos6, 
where  it  has,  by  common  report,  prevailed  quite  as  generally  as  it  has  among  those 
reported  from.  This  would  run  the  number  up  into  the  thousands,  and  would  account 
lor  the  increased  death  rate  from  diseases  of  the  longs.  The  sequels  of  the  epidemic  will 
appear  in  the  death  rates  of  several  future  months  under  other  names,  but  they  will, 
nevertheless,  follow  as  a  result  of  la  grippe.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  presume  that  the 
height  of  intensity  of  the  epidemic  has  Been  reached,  and  that  it  will  subside  from  want 
of  material  to  work  upon.  So  large  a  percentage  of  the  population  having  had  the  dis- 
ease makes  this  supposition  warrantable.  But  one  case  of  smaUpos  is  reported  in  the 
State,  and  that  is  in  quarantine  at  the  Sacramento  Pesthouae.  He  came  recently  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tulare  to  Sacramento.  Those  cases  that  occurred  among  the  CTiinese 
passengers  on  board  ship  from  China  to  San  Francisco  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  qua> 
antine  near  San  Francisco.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  spread  of  the  disease  from 
that  source.  Sacramento  has  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  the  bene^ta  of  a 
State  law  requiring  all  children,  before  entering  the  public  schools,  to  be  vaccinated. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  other  cities  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 
lence, resulting  in  depression  of  business  and  interference  with  traffic,  Sacramento  has 
enjoyed  comparative  immunity.  In  no  instance  has  the  disease  spread  from  the 
occasionaliaolatedcases  that  have  been  discovered.  The  vaccination  law  is  now  in  force 
in  the  entire  State,  and  it  is  not  too  mncb  to  hope  that  the  entire  population  may,  before 
many  years,  be  as  fully  protected  as  Sacramento, 
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The  month  can  be  classed  as  having  been  decidedly  stormy  and  extreme  in  its  condi- 
tions. The  rains  of  the  month  were  as  follows:  RedBluff  3.8,  Sacramento  3A  San  Fran- 
cisco 5.6,  Fresno  4.0,  Los  Angeles  2i),  San  Diego  1.3,  This  is  a  deficiency  of  L4  inches  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  from  .9  to  15  in  Southern  California,  but  an  excess  of  1.7 
at  Fresno,  and  .5  at  San  Francisco.  In  California  the  mean  temperature  was  4°  below 
normal,  except  on  the  coast,  where  it  was  from  1°  to  2°  below,  and  from  4°  to  6°  below  in 
the  intertor.  The  warmest  days  were  the  1st,  11th,  14th,  and  16th,  and  the  coldest  were 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  24th,  25t£,  and  28th. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    STATE   BOARD  OF   HEALTH, 


JAHVARY,  IS»2. 


Mortality  reports  trom  118  citiei 


a,  villages,  and  localities,  having  an  aggregate 


t,  miiing  a  death  rate  of  L97  per  1,000  for  tiie  month,  or  33^  per  1,000  per 

There  were  223  deaths  doe  to  consumption,  285  to  acute  pnenmonia,  75  to  acute  bron- 
chitiB,  12  to  congestion  ot  the  lungs,  4  to  dlarrh<ea  and  djsentery,  6  to  cholera  infantum, 
43  to  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  42  to  diphthenEi,  16  to  croup,  14  to  scar- 
latina, S  to  roeaales,  7  to  whooping-cotigh,  27  to  typhoid  lever,  2  to  malarial  fevers,  10  to 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  44  to  cancer,  4  to  erysipelas,  110  to  diseases  oi  tie  heart,  12  to  alco- 
holism, 96  to  la  grippe,  and  to  all  other  causes  6S5. 

There  were  595  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lunge  in  January,  as  against  706  in  Decem- 
ber, and  42  from  diphtheria,  as  against  58  in  December,  and  27  of  typhoid  fever,  as 
against  36  in  December.  There  waa,  however,  an  increase  in  mortalil^  from  Ja  grippe, 
from  49  in  December,  to  96  in  January.  The  death  Tal«  is,  nevertheless,  lowered  from 
2,19,  in  December,  to  lil7  in  January. 


Reports  from  107  towns,  villages,  and  localities,  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  give  7  of 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels.  5  of  cholera  morbus,  5  of  cholera  infantum,  81  ot  diarrhcea, 
19  of  dysentery,  102  ot  measles.  129  of  scarlatina,  39  of  diphtheria,  20  of  croup,  1,798  ol 
influenza,  101  of  whooping-cough,  40  of  erysipelas,  58  of  typhoid  fever,  118  of  malarial  fevers, 
9  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  174  ot  tonsilitls,  26  ot  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  89  of  neu- 
ralgia, 35  of  pleurisy,  154  of  pneumonia,  80  of  rheumatism,  381  ot  bronchitis,  27  ot  con- 
gestion of  the  longs,  5  of  chickenpoz,  16  of  pharyngitis,  and  3  of  inflammation  of  the 

There  a 
reported  i 
January. 

The  smallpor  patient  admitted  to  the  Sacramento  Pesthouse  in  December  has  been 
dischaiged  as  cured,  and  no  new  cases  have  appeared.  The  Chinese  at  the  San  Francisco 
quaranttne  station  have  also  been  discharged.  The  State  is,  at  this  time,  free  from 
smallpox. 
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FEBRDART,  1833. 

Mortality  reporta  from  118  cities,  towna,  villagea.  and  localities,  having  an  ageregate 
population  ot  813,877,  show  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  Febroary  to  have 
tieen  1,2C«,  making  a  death  rate  of  1.48  per  1,000  for  the  month,  or  17.76  per  1,000  per 

There  were  129  deaths  due  to  consumption,  122  to  acul«  pDeuroonia,  67  to  acute  bron- 
<^hitia,  12  to  congestion  of  the  lunge,  2  to  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  3  to  cholera  infantum,  43 
to  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  42  to  diphthen^B  to  croup,  14  to  scarla- 
tina, 14  to  measles,  6  to  whooping.<!ough,  17  to  tvphoidT  fever,  10  to  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
27  to  cancer,  3  to  erysipelas,  6S  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  9  to  alcoholism,  29  to  la  grippe,  and 
to  all  other  causes  536, 

The  death  rate  per  1,000  has  decreased  from  1.97  in  January  to  1.43  m  February, 

The  moat  marked  reduction  in  the  death  rate  appears  to  be  tn  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  In  January  there  were  595  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  while  in  Feb- 
ruary there  were  330,  being  a  reduction  of  215. 

The  fatalities  from  la  grippe  fell  from  96  in  January  ti 
from  diseases  of  the  heart  dropped  from  110  in  January  to 


jportfi  from  I( 


s,  Tillages,  aad  localities  oi 


le  of  the  larger  cities,  give  8  c( 


a  of  the  bowela,  13  01  cholera  morbus,  5  of  cholera  infantum,  84of  diarrhcea, 
29  of  dysentery,  173  of^easles,  37  of  scarlatina,  18  of  diphtheria,  5  of  croup,  658  ot  influ- 
enza, riS  of  whooping-cough,  30  of  eryaipelas,  22  of  typhoid  fever,  176  of  malarial  fevers, 
118  of  tonsilitia,  6  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  69  of  neuralgia,  34  of  pleurisy,  96  of  pneu- 
monia, 79  of  rheumatism,  224  of  bronchitis,  2  of  congeation  of  the  lunga,  i  of  chickenpox, 
20  of  pharyngitis,  and  6  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

There  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  la  grippe.  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases  were  reported  from  the  smaller  towns  in  January,  and 
but  663  in  February.  It  is  abating  everywhere,  except  in  a  few  localities  where  the  cold 
weather  prevails.  Measles  and  wnooping-cough  are  epidemic  in.  several  places.  Fresno 
has  an  advanced  ease  of  leprosy  in  a  Chinese. 
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s,  Tillages,  and  localities,  having  an  aggregate 

from  all  causes  diuriiig  the  month  ol  March, 

i.M  pec  1,000  for  March,  or  17^28  per  1^000  per  ai 

er,  34  tt 


Mortality  reports  from  116  cities,  t< 
population  oi  813,821,  show  1,176  deaths  from  a 
This  coiresponda  to  a  death  rate  of  1.44  per  1,000  jur  i*Ljin;u,  ui-  ri-io  jjci-  x^jvu  pci  aimuiii. 

There  were  191  deaths  due  to  coasamption,  89  to  pneumonia,  39  to  acute  bronchitis,  11 
to  congestion  of  the  lungs,  1  bo  diacrhcea,  1  to  cholera  infantum,  55  to  other  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  32  to  diphtheria,  10  to  croup,  14  to  scarlatina,  12  to  measle^ " 
whooping-cough,  19  to  typhoid  lever,  3  to  malarial  leTers,  4  to  cerebro-spinal  fever,  3* 
cancer,  2  to  erysipelas,  life  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  9  to  alcoholism,  9  to  influenza,  and  5! 
to  all  other  causes. 

This  shows  a  continued  reduction  in  fatalities  from  respiratory  diseases.    In  January 
there  were  695  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  February  380,  and  in  March  330. 

There  were  96  deaths  in  January  from  la  grippe,  29  in  February,  and  9  in  Mareh. 

January  showed  110  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  heart,  February  66,  and  March  109. 

Any  reasons  that  might  be  advanced  for  these  sudden  fluctuations  must  necessarily 
be  conjectural. 


, _,, jf  cholera  infantum,  4 

of  cholera  morbus,  13  of  diphtheria,  8  of  croup,  93  of  scarlatina,  90  of  measles,  141  of 
whooping-cough,  181  of  malarial  fevers,  66  of  typhoid  fever,  6  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  23 
of  erysipelas,  2  M  inflammation  of  the  brain,  11  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  15  of 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  272  of  influenza,  73  of  neura^a,  2  of  pnerperal  fever,  J9  of 
rheumatism,  83  of  ton^itis,  30  of  pharyngitis,  and  one  of  chickenpox. 
Measles  are  reported  prevalent  ai  Elt  Groye,  Monrovia,  Watsonville,  Folsom,  and  San 

Vheatland  23,  Needles  20,  a 

...  ,-.„  -a,--, -has  been  of  a  mild  type. 

,,„ „.,.j^^ B- s  'oeen  epidemic  at  Azusa,  and  has  prevailed  lo  some  extent  at 

Monrovfci,  Martinez,  Auburn,  Watsonville,  and  Marysville,    Mumps  lias  been  reported 
from  many  different  points. 
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Mortality  reporta  from  117  cities,  t^wne,  villages,  and  localities,  having  an  aggregate 
popiilation  of  7S9,93l,  show  1,097  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the  month  of  AprU. 
This  corresponds  to  a  death  rate  of  1.030  per  1,000  for  April,  or  15.60  per  1,000  per  annum. 

There  were  196  deaths  due  to  consumption,  76  to  pneumonia,  35  to  acute  bronchitis,  10 
to  congestion  of  the  lungs,  9  to  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  5  to  cholera  infantum,  41  to  other 
diseases  of  stomach  ana  bowels,  26  to  diphtheria,  U  to  croup,  6  to  scarlatina,  9  to  measles, 
11  to  whooping-coi^lj,  16  to  typhoid  fever,  4  to  malarial  fevers,  8  to  cerebro-apinal  fever, 
30  to  cancer.  2  to  erysipelas,  M  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  9  to  alcoholism,  2to  influenza, 
and  430  to  all  other  causes. 

This  shows  a  continued  though  small  reduction  in  fatalities  from  respiratory  diseases. 

In  Januan"  there  were  596  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  February  380,  in  Uarch 
330.  and  in  April  306. 

There  were  96  deaths  in  January  from  la  grippe,  39  in  February,  9  in  March,  and  2  In 

There  were  6  deaths  from  scarlatina  in  April  as  against  14  in  March. 


Reports  of  prevailing  diseases  from  85  towns,  villages,  and  localities  outside  of  the 
large  cUie&  show  6*  cases  of  acute  pneumonia,  21  of  pleurisy,  223  of  acute  bronchitis,  6 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  180  of  diarrhcea,  55  of  dysentery,  10  of  cholera  infantum,  19 
of  cholera  morbus,  13  of  diphtheria,  SO  of  croup,  36  of  scarlatina,  72  of  measles,  S7  of 
whooping-coQgh,  IBl  of  malarial  fevers,  17  of  typhoid  fever,  1  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  49 
of  erysipelas,  4  of  inflammation  of  the  bialn,  15  of  inHammation  of  the  bowels,  IS  of 
inflammation  of  the  kidnej^  174  of  influenza,  76  of  neuralgia,  104  of  rheumatism,  89  of 
tonsllitis,  and  37  of  pharyngitis. 

Measles  is  reported  prevalent  at  Merced  and  Azusa, 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  prevailing  disease  in  April,  but  the  tem- 
perature was  below  normal  during  the  enth^  month,  with  annsually  cloudy  weather  and 
damp  atmosphere.  There  have  been  in  consequence  considerable  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, and  many  sore  throats. 

On  April  21st,  a  case  of  varioloid  was  discovered  in  Berkeley,  Alameda  County,  in  a 
married  man,  25  years  of  age,  by  occupation  a  handler  of  foreign  goods.  The  ongin  is 
unknown,  but  the  patient  stated  to  the  local  Health  Officer,  Dr.  F.  H.  Payne,  that  about 
10  days  before  he  was  attacked,  a  muffled  Chinaman,  having  sores  on  his  face,  took  a 
seat  in  acarnext  to  bim  on  the  local  train  from  San  lirancisco.  No  such  Chinaman  has 
yet  been  found.  Strict  quarantine,  isolation,  and  vaccination  were  the  restrictive  and 
preventive  measures  adopted,  and  no  new  cases  have  developed  yet. 

On  May  3d  a  case  of  ^rioloid  was  discovered  on  a  fishing  boat,  on  the  Sacramento 
River.  4  miles  above  Sacramento  City.  The  afflicted  person  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  aged  37  years,  and  came  directly  from  San  Francisco.  Before  being  sent  to  the 
pestbouse,  he  walked  with  a  companion  from  the  wharf  through  7  blocks  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  and  voluntarily  presented  himself  to  the  local  authorities.  The 
isolation  of  pestbouse  regulations  has  been  applied  to  the  patient  and  his  companion. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    STATE   BOARD   OF    HEALTH.  '  Idi 

HAir,  isea. 

Mortality  reports  from  110  cities,  towns,  vUlagea,  and  sanitary  diBtrict^  having  at 
!KreBat«  popination  oi  8W,563,  show  1,056  deaths  from  all  <^uses  dunng  the  month  o 
fay     Thiscorresponds  tol  aeath  rate  ot  Ul  per  1.000  for  May,  or  1S.72  per  annum. 
Tliere  were  162  ifeatha  due  to  consumption,  66  to  pneumoni^  4L  to  bronchitis,  8  tfl  con- 

eeation  oi  the  lungs.  10  to  diairhcea  and  dysentery,  IT  to  cholera  miantum,  44  to  other 

diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  29  to  diphtheria,  11 1«  croup,  15  to  scarlatina,  6  tn 

measles,  11  to  whooping-cough,  14  to  typhoid  fever,  6  ti-  ■       ' 

spinal  fever,  31  to  cancer,  4  to  erysipelas,  95  to  diseases  of 

'"xMs'show'sVJonti^ued  though  small  reduction  in  fataUties  from  respiratOTy  diseases. 

In  January  there  were  596  deatbs  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  m  February  380,  m  March 
330.  in  April  306,  and  in  May  277.  _  .     ^  ,  „  -    .,      i,  <,  -     .      i 

-fhere  were  96  deaths  in  /anuary  from  la  grippe,  29  in  February,  9  in  March,  2  in  April, 
and  2  in  Hay. 

PUBVilLINa  DISBiSBfl. 

Reports  oi  prevailing  diseases  from  70  towns  and  sanitary  districts  outside  cJ  the 
Jarge  cities,  show  18  cases  of  acute  pneumonia,  17  of  pleunay,  135  of  acute  bronchitis,  6 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  IM  of  d&rrh<ea,  65  of  dysentery,  26  of  cholera  infantum,  42  of 
cholerl  morbus,  31  of  diSitheria,  6  of  croup,  23  of  scarlatina,  S7  trf  measles,  83  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, 160  oi  malarial  fevers,  18  of  typWd  fever,  30  of  erysipelas,  17  of  inflamma- 
tion of  tte  brain,  17  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  10  of  mflamination  of  the  tidneys, 
■fl3  of  influenza.  77  oi  neuralgia,  70  of  rheumatism,  and  89  of  tonsilitis. 

Measles  is  reported  at  Merced  and  Santa  Clara^  but  is  also  prevalent  m  other  j.iaces. 
Whooping-cougli  prevailed  in  a  number  of  locahties.  Diphtheria  was  reported  epidemic 
M  Riverside  and  College  City,  and  scarlatina  at  Merced  .   ,,.  .         j. 

The  case  of  varioloid  at  Berkeley  and  the  one  at  Sacramento  have  both  been  cUs- 
tharged,  and  although  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  no  new  cases  have  developed. 

Anotlier  case  was  reported  from  San  Pablo,  Contra  Costa  County,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  refiable  data  concerning  the  previous  history  of  the  man  afflicted. 
The  usual  precautions  were  adopted,  and  the  patient  will  soon  be,  if  he  is  not  already, 

^'a  ca^  of'  leprosy  was  recently  discovered  in  Oakland,  which  came  not  long  ago  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  local  Board  of  Health  was  disturbed  concermng  the  dispo- 
sition which  should  be  made  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  accommodations  lor 
lepers  in  California,  outside  ol  the  county  pesthouses.  The  leper  (a  woman)  relieved 
the  citv  of  her  unwelcome  presence,  and  was  next  found  in  the  City  and  t-ounty  ±io8- 
pital  in  San  Francisco.  Tte  Health  Department  of  Oakland  is  naturally  sohcitous 
concerning  the  large  family  of  which  the  leprous  woman  was  a  member,  all  of  wnom 
are  still  domicUed  tlere.  including  the  woman's  infairt,  only  2  months  old. 

The  following  resolution  by  the  Oakland  Board  of  Health  will  show  the  belpiess  con- 
dition in  which  any  city  or  county  may  find  itself  phiced,  when  brought  to  confront  an 
unusual  sanitary  problem.  There  is  appended,  also,  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Ur. 
William  M.  Lawlor,  Quarantine  Ofiicer  and  United  States  Quarantine  Inspector  at  San 
^'^•'^'•'O--  "Oaklakb,  Cal.,  June  4, 189i 


n  with  leprosy,  w 


"Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  notify  tl 
family  in  Oakland,  one  oi  the  members  of  v 
taken  to  the  pesthouse  in  San  Francisco : ,    .    „  ^,      j 

"Thatherchild,  two  monthsold,  is  still  with  the  family  in  Oakland; 

"Thatthisiamily  recently  came  from  the  Sandwich  Islands; 

"  That  the  woman  had  leprosy  before  leaving  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  w 
to  land  in  San  Francisco,  from  which  place  they  came  to  Oakland; 

"What  measures  should  be  taken,  if  any,  in  deahng  with  this  family? 
"Youxs  respectfully, 


Lplanatory  e 


t  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  William  M.  Lawler, 


The  following  is  t 
Quarantine  Officer  at  oan  r  mnuistu :  j  -      r,  1.1  _j 1 

"I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  case  of  leprosy  that  was  discovered  in  OaiJand,  Md 
subsequently  found  in  the  City  and  County  Hospital  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  the 
patient  is  affiicted  with  the  disease  in  her  hands  and  feet.   I  -'^'  o4t*„t.,™  u. 


uc.  ua...u=  »..^i '".-  i  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  a  disease  that  comes  under  the  head  ot  strict  quarantine  regulations, 
Bucn  as  smallpox  or  the  other  contagious  diseases,  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  a 
person  affiicfed,  as  the  case  under  consideration,  to  pass  my  inspection  without  detection, 
and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  tact  that  the  case  under  discussion 
was  in  the  hospital  irom  Monday  until  the  f  oUowing  Saturday  without  being  discoverec! 
as  a  case  of  leprosy.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  dep-'f-"''"'  *"  "'>''  »"d  <>w«onallv  nass 
upon  every  soul  aboard  of  all  incoming  vessels  fi 
supervision  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  mtroductio; 


,„ ,„  ^je  and  personally  pass 

1  foreign  ports^  and  the  strictest 

^„^ _f  contagious  diseases.    We  are  oi 

^p„,.„i~that"the  above  cas4  "comes  strictly  under  the  head  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
giation  Department,  for  upon  the  discovery  of  such  a  """  ""■  '■-■"'  """''^  "'*  >* 


e  the  vessel  would  i 


*^ 
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deUined,  but  the  case  ol  leprosy  ahonld  be  immediately  returned  to  the  port  from  which 
It  came,  and  such  action  would  hape  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  Immieration 
Inspector,  Several  cases  have  recently  been  discovered  by  this  department,  and  reported 
to  tlie  Immigration  Inspector,  and  have  by  him  been  returned.  In  this  connection  I 
would  respecffnlly  suggest  to  the  Governor  the  propriety  ol  oalUng  the  attention  of  tte 
™^=f  Ji*.if.K^?^^  ^2.^^^  "^^"^  neceBsify  of  having  a  competent  medical  officer 
connected  with  the  United  States  Immigration  Department,  to  make  the  examinations 
of  all  passengers  coming  under,  the  Immigration  Act.  and  by  this  means  have  a  double 
check  on  all  casra  likely  to  be  imported  into  the  State.  With  leprosy,  the  most  urgent 
and  coroplete  vi^lance  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  its  introduction  for  we  are  men- 
aced  witb  this  aanger  by  the  large  and  increasing  immigration  from  the  Hawaiian 
islands  of  a  class  of"  immigrants  m  the  extreme  undesirable,  consisting  of  the  poorest 
class  of  Portuguese  and  Japanese,  who  have  been  working  under  contract  The  reso- 
lutions passedTiy  the  Oakland  Board  of  Health,  with  reference  to  the  family,  show  the 
necessitv  of  having  a  State  lazaretto  established,  where  such  cases  could  be  kept  under 

observation.    Leprosy  cases  are  liable  tn  be  A^mriin^rii^  anA  Aa^f.^f^-^nA  ;«  ^ _„ * « 

the  State  ■  they  are  hable  h 
—  J  -  -,t  having  discovered 


nSan  Francisco  County  simply  b 


they  were  obliged  to  eater  the  State  by  the  port  of  San  Francisco." 
It  does  not  matter  what  legal  points  this  case  may  involve.    It  serves  merely  to  indt- 
"~                     "  duty  ol  the  State  to  care  lor  the  unfortunates  who 
arable  and  loathsome  disease,  within  the  borders  of 
■""-late  and  humane  than  in  the  county  pesthouses. 
o  «toto  hn»  m.,™  than  once  cated  for  1 ' 


cate  that  it  must  Boon  beooi , 

may  be  found  afSicled  vrtth  this 

Nearly  every  populous  county  in  ihe  State  has 


rt^'iZ;  ^  i'^y^  '""^^  '*  inconvenient  to  erect  pesthouses,  have  kindly  assisted  the 
afflicted  person  to  the  metropolis,  ^nd  m  this  way  a  considerable  number  have  been  cared 
for  ueariy  all  the  time,  which  properly  belonged  in  other  counties.    Sacramento  has  had 

tkT^  ?   ??'*!i  ^"^-l?  ^?i  "u^  "^  H'^  *"  '■^«''''  y^'^-    ^esno  had  one  not  long  ago. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  under  consideration  a  biU,  to  be  presented  &  &e 
next  Legislature,  providing  for  a  lazaretto  in  which  to  sequestrate  this  class  of  incura- 
hi«  t^-r^tt^...,  ""-e  that  it  IS  neither  prudent  nor  proper  to  treat  them  as  they  are 
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Oroville,  Dr.  J.  H.  M.  Karsnet 

Ontario  and  vicinity,  Dr.  C.  D.  Watson.. 
Pasadena  and  vie.  Dr.  Henry  H,  Sherk.. 
Placerville,  S.D.  No.  2,  Dr.  L.D.  Marks.. 
Pacific  Grove,  Dr.  0.  S,  Trimmer  .. 
Plymouth  and  vie,  Dr.W.  A.  Norman.. 
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Mortality  reporta  from  109  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  sanitary  districts,  having  an 
aggregate  population  ot  788,073,  show  121  deaths  from  all  causes  durintr  June  This 
corresponds  to  a  death  rat«  of  L29  per  l.OOt^  or  16.48  per  snnum.  """"«  ^  ""«■  '-'^^ 
There  were  136  deaths  due  to  consumption,  58  to  pneumonia,  24  to  bronchitis.  6  to 
congestton  of  the  lnnga,  17  to  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  33  to  Solera  infantum,  63  to 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  22  fo  diphtheria,  7  to  croup,  14  to  aoarlalina  7 
omeasles,  5  to  whooping-cough,  14  to  typhoid  fever,  3  to  malarial  feyers,  8  to  cerebro- 
to  erysipelas,  34  too"""—  ="'"  ■■=— ^  .•--•----.  ^  .      T'   .    .. 


Bpinal  fever,  1 

475  fo  other  ca- 

No  deaths  from  la  grippe 


o  diseases  of  the  heart,  6  to  alcoholism,  and 


■e  reported  in  June. 

PBBVAILIBO   tlSBiSBS. 


Reports  of  prevailing  diseases  from  ' 

large  cities,  show  ^  cases  of  pneunioma . . „,  „  ^.  ^..,^,„„,  „  „,  «,„K«stion 

of  the  lungs,  200  ot  diarrhcea,  57  of  dysentery,  53  ot  cholera  morbus,  32  of  cholera  infan- 
tum, 77  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  20  of  diphtheria,  32  of  scarlatina  31  of  measles 
16  of  whooping-eongh,  43  of  la  grippe,  24  of  typhoid  fever,  U8  of  malarial  fevers,  6  oi 
""""  "^  of  rheumatism,  63  of  neuralgia,  and  72  of 


cerebro^spinal  fever,  13  of  erysipelas, 

June  was  comparatively  a  healthy  month.    The  death  rate  per  1 « 
1.47I11189L    Theie  is  shown  an  increase  ot  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowefs.but 
that  IS  eipected  m  summer,  when  the  fruit  ripens.    Cholera  infantum  is  more  fre- 
quently fatal  during  the  warm  weathf- 


.s  L29,  against 


Those  diseases  which  inoreaded  the  mortuary  reports  of 
mallpoi  is  not  reported  at  all.    It  is,  however,  reported  e 


the  winter  continue  to  abate, 

i*u    '  u  A" '-;-;.7-Tv—    ■ r,  reported  epidemic  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  and 

although  Oregon  and  Washington  lie  between  us  and  that  point  it  may  very  soon  be 
necessary  to  place  an  Inspeet«r  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  to  detain  any 
persons  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Cholera,  true  to  tradition,  is  following  upon  the  heels  of  la  grippe.  It  has  leaped  all 
boundaries  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  is  reported  as  devasting  the  famine-sOicken 
districts  of  Russia.  But  with  the  rapid  and  easy  methods  of  travel  cholera  no  loneer 
moves  at  a  man's  pace._  Like  a. winged  messeneer,  it  has  arrived  in  the  great  capitals  of 
ICurppe,  and  consultations  are  being  held  to  decide  what  best  may  be  done  to  stay  its 
tatalsjwad.  Common  prudence  would  dictate  that  we  look  after  our  private  and 
rnunicipal  sanitary  affairs.  It  is  just  as  well  to  expect  no  benefits  from  quarantine  in 
cholera.  It  has  never  alone  checked  the  progress  of  this  disease.  Cholera  has  alwavs 
mocked  at  quarantine,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  balked  by  want  of  filth  and  polluted 
soil  to  breed  in  and  spread  from.  It  is  the  dnty  of  medical  men  to  explain  to  the  public 
that  cholera  isnot  contracted,  like  smallpoi,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  but  from  swallow- 
ing the  ?erms  in  water  and  food,  or,  after  they  have  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  throat, 
■■,?u  ^'J'^'*'^  5"?  poisoned  atmosphere.  We  may  not  be  visited  at  all,  but  the  specter 
will  be  shorn  of  half  its  terrors  when  we  have  done  all  ther-  '--<----  .-  ^  .  . 

hold  It  back. 


o  be  accomplished  t< 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Appropriation  March  21,1889 11,500  00 

Balance  from  forty-first  fiscal  year 303  14 

1890. 

July— EipreBsage $1  90 

Traveling  expenses 26  00 

Traveling  expenses,  C  A.  Ruggles 14  50 

Traveling  expenses,  J.  M.  Bnceland 29  40 

Traveling  expenses,  H.  8.  Orme SO  00 

Postage  stamps 20  00 

Telegrams _ 1  85 

Typewriter 100  00 

Office  rent 25  00 

Aug. — BspreBsage 55 

Telegraphing as 

Travehng expenses.- _ 20  00 

Postage  stamps 15  00 

Stationery 2  65 

Wood  engraving  for  report 20  00 

Office  rent 25  OO 

Sept. — Carpet  sweeper  for  office 3  50 

Duster _ - - 50 

Postage  stamps 15  60 

Stationery 9  10 

Teleeraphing.._ 2  10 

Post  OfBce  hox  rent 2  00 

Subscription  "Annual  of  Hygiene" 14  50 

Office  rent 25  00 

Oct— Typewriter  cabinet  ._ _ 13  30 

a.  9.  Herriek,  compiling  laws 75  00 

Bxpressage 40 

Traveling  expenses,  Secretary 32  50 

Travehng  expenses,  J.  M.  Bnceland 40  SO 

Trapeling  expenses,  C.  A,  Rngglea 51  90 

Traveling  expenses,  H.  8.  Orme 67  75 

Office  rent 26  OO 

Telegraphing..- 9  39 

Nov.— Stamps _._ ,      -10  00 

HopXms - 1  00. 

Stamps 22  00 

Wrappers - 5  00 

Expressage  on  Biennial  Report 40  95 

Freight  on  Biennial  Report _ 1  00 

ExpreBsageonBiennialReport.  — _  12  80 

Stamps 47  00 

Telegraphing 40 

Stationery _ _ 2  95 

Office  rent 25  00 

Crocker  &  Co 8  00 

Stamps - 23  00 

Traveling  expenses 15  00 

Ejpressage -  1  75 

Stamps _ 12  00 

Traveling  expenses 16  00 

H,  S.  Crocker  <fe  Co.,  envelopes 13  30 

Traveling  expenses 15  00 

Traveling  expenses,  0.  A.  Rnggles 17  00 

Telegraphing 2  15 

Post  Office  box  rent 2  00 

Office  rent 25  00 
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Jan.— C.  S.  Houghton - - 40 

H.  S.  Crocker,  stationery 3  15 

Stamps -  — i  OO 

"Sanitary  News" -  2  00 

Traveling  expenses,  C.  A.  Higgles 12  90 

Traveling  expenses,  J.  M.  Brioeland 27  00 

Traveling  expenses,  H.  S.  Orme 47  00 

"Sanitary  Record" - 3  02 

"Sanitarian" 4  00 

Stamps 15  00 

Expresaage 1  15 

Telegraphing- __ 75 

Office  rent._._ - 25  OO 

Feb.^ — Telegraphing M 

Office  rent 26  00 

March— A.  P.  H.  Association,  subscription 5  00   - 

Postage  ..- 10  00 

Expressage 3  80 

Engraving  stamps 2  50 

Traveling  expenses,  C.  A.  Haggles - 9  15 

Post  Office  box  rent _  2  00 

Telegrams- - 3  00 

Postal  cards— 10  00 

Office  rent 26  00 

April— Postal  cards 5  CO 

Stationery -.  3  56 

Traveling  expenses,  .7.  M.  Brioeland 27  50 

Traveling  expenses,  C.  A.  Ruggles 12  40 

Traveling  expenses,  E,  B.  Cole 15  00 

Traveling  expenses,  H.  8.  Orme— 51  75 

Office  rent  __._ 25  00 

Traveling  expenses,  C.  A.  Buggies S  50 

Traveling  expenses,  C,  W.  Nutting 48  10 

Traveling  expenses.  W.  G.  Cochran 54  00 

Traveling  expenses,  P.  C.  Remondino._ 66  OO 

Mav—N.  Eldred,  hauling  furniture,  etc 6  00 

H.  Williams,  pacMng  books 2  60 

Postage  stamps 14  00 

Officii  census- - 2  60 

Expressage 85 

Office  rent 26  00 

June— Postage  stamps 5  00 

Postage  stamps 16  00 

Expressage -  — 3  70 

Office  rent -  25  00 

Three  l>ook  oases 26  00 

Total *1.733  65 

Balance 69  49  ^ 

Total ?1,803  14 


Statbmbbt  of  thb  Expbssbs  of  thb  State  Boabo  of  Hbalth  fob  thb  Fohty-thibd 
Fiscal  Ybah,  bhdinq  Jdnk  30, 1892. 

Appropriation  April  6,1891-- -- - — $1,500  Oft 

July— Traveling  expenses  of  C.  A.  Ruggles |14  40 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.G-  Cochran--- —  50  60 

Office  rent 25  00 

Overhauling  books 2  50 

Stationery,  etc 3  26 

Postage  stamps — .  15  00 

Expressage--- 2  85 

August— Office  rent 25  00 

Postage  stamps 10  00 

Expressage-.. 2  25 

TeregrapHing 1  66 

Western  TJmon  Telegraph  Co 5  43 

Sept.— Office  rent-.- - 25  OO 

Stamps- 10  00 

Bxpressage — - ----_^^  60           _ 

Traveling  expenses,  J.  R.  Laine X.-  ^-^/^^-^  I  ^-> 

Digitized  by  V3OOQ  It; 
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October — Traveling  expenses,  W.  G.  Cochran.. 
Traveling  expenses,  C.W.Nutting___ 

Traveling  eipenses,  C.  A.  Ragles 

Traveling  expenses,  J.  B.I.aine 

Office  rent 

Postage  stamps i___ 

Poatal  cards 

Expreaaage 

For  typewriting 

Nov.— Office  tent - 

Postage _ 

Expcessage 

Telegrams 

Glazing 

Stationery 

Dec. — Office  rent 

Postage - 

Expressage 

1892. 

Jan. — Expressage 

Traveling  eipenaes,  W.  O.  Cochran__. 

Traveling  expenses,  C.  A.  Ruggles 

Stamps 

OlHoe  rent._ 

Feb,— Office  rent 

Postage — -. 

Subscription  "Sanitarian".. 
Subscription  " 
Telegrams  _  _ 

Expressage _  i  i 

March— Office  rent - 25  0 

Postage 25  0 

Expressage 9 

April-.Office  rent 25  0 

Postage  1 _ _.  40  0 

Expressage » 

Telegraphing * 

Traveling  expenses,  C.  A.  Ruggles._ __  33  9 

Traveling  expenses,  P.  C.  Remondino--- -— 70  Oi 

Traveling  expenses,  W.  G.  Cochran 55  * 

Traveling  expenses,  C.  W,  Nntting 53  * 
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Balance _ - 5,732  45 

Total *5,982  46      $5,983  45 
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TABLE  No.  1, 
Number  of  Deaths  from  all  Causes,  with  the  Sexes,  Months,  Ages,  and  NativiHes  of  those  Dying  in  CaUfomia,  from  Jane  i 


,  1890,  to  June  SO,  1891. 
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REPOET   OF   THE    STATE   BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 


1.  Whenever  diphtheria  is  known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  all  chil- 
dren with  sore  throats  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  children  until  a 
competent  physician  has  determined  that  the  sore  throat  is  not  diph- 
theria. 

2.  A  person  with  diphtheria  should  be  placed  in  a  room  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  house,  if  convenient,  as  remote  as  possible  from  direct  com- 
munication with  others,  and  access  should  be  denied  to  all  but  the 
necessary  attendants.  All  superfluous  furniture,  including  carpets, 
curtains,  clothing,  and  books,  Should  be  removed  from  the  apartment. 
There  should  be  free  ventilation  without  drafts. 

3.  A  card  with  Diphtheria  printed  in  large  type  should  be  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  position  on  the  house,  and  no  child  should  be  allowed  to 
enter. 

4.  No  food  or  drink  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sick-room  should  be  used  by  well  persons,  and  the  dishes  used  in  the 
sick-room  should  be  washed  separately. 

5.  Neither  the  bedclothes  nor  the  patient's  body  linen  should  be 
mixed  with  other  soiled  clothes  or  admitted  to  the  general  wash  until 
they  are  first  disinfected. 

6.  No  person  recently  recovered  from  diphtheria  should  attend  school , 
church,  or  other  public  assemblies,  until  declared  by  a  competent  phy- 
sician to  be  no  longer  capable  of  transmitting  the  contagion. 

7.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  public  funeral  be  held  of  a  per- 
son dead  of  diphtheria.  Neither  must  children  be  permitted  to  attend. 
Upon  this  point  health  officials  cannot  be  too  firm  and  unyielding.  All 
personal  considerations  and  sentiment  must  be  subordinated  to  consid- 
erations of  public  safety. 

The  importance  of  this  course  should  be  explained  by  the  medical 
profession  to  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  their  influence  and 
cooperation  earnestly  solicited,  in  order  that  the  objections  and  preju- 
dices of  the  careless  and  uninformed  may  be  more  easily  overcome. 


disinfection: 

As  the  discharges  from  the  nose  and  throat  are  highly  contagious, 
they  should  be  received  on  cloths,  which  should  be  immediately  burned. 
The  urine,  vomited  matter,  and  discharges  from  t"he  bowels  should  be 
received  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  or  eight  or  more  table  spoonfuls  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  solution  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes before  being  deposited  in  a  privy  vault  or  water-closet. 

DISINFECTION   OP   CLOTHING   AND   PREMISES. 

The  soiled  linen,  clothing,  and  towels  should,  if  possible,  be  boiled  in 
hot  water  for  thirty  minutes  before  leaving  the  room;  but  if  this  be 
inconvenient,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  should  be 
made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  the  zinc  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
common  table  salt  in  a  gallon  of  water,  in  which  the  clothes  should  be 
soaked  two  hours  before  being  washed. 
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Some  physicians  may  recommend  solutions  of  eulphat*  of  iron  (green 
copperas)  instead  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic  acid  instead  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  copperas  is  not  properly  a 
didnfectant.  It  is  an  excellent  antiseptic,  arresting  putrefactive  decom- 
position, but  it  does  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  disease  germs  or  the 
infecting  power  of  materials  containing  them.  ,    .      ,;, 

Corrosive  sublimate  solutions  are  poisonous,  and  when  used  should 
be  kept  in  earthen,  glass,  or  wooden  vessels,  and  should  invariably  be 

^Carbolic  acid  is  also  poisonous,  and.  like  chloride  of  lime,  is  some- 
times objectionable  on  account  of  its  odor.  _ 

The  chloride  of  lime  solution  for  the  secretions  and  dejections  of  the 
body  and  the  zinc  solution  for  the  clothes  and  linen,  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  economical  and  easily  obtained  for  general  use,  and  will  prove 
sufficient  and  satisfactory.  The  use  of  any  of  these  agents  must  be 
determined  by  the  attending  physician.  ,.      ,         a 

The  attendants  should  observe  scrupulous  cleanhnese  of  hands  and 
clothing.  They  should  not  appear  in  public  until  after  having  tirst 
changed  their  clothes  and  otherwise  removed  all  possibihty  of  carrying 

^^'^ease^drdeath,  let  the  body  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  has  been 
soaked  in  the  zinc  solution,  and  incased  in  a  tight  coffin.  The  inter- 
ment should  be  private,  and  in  no  case  should  the  remains  be  exposed 

'^e  room  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  sick  should,  after  deatb  or 
recovery,  be  effectively  disinfected.        ,  .,  ^    ^     , ,  ,  ,  .„  ^„ 

Articles  which  cannot  be  washed  or  boiled  should  be  exposed  to  dry 
heat  at  a  temperature  of  230°  Fahrenheit  for  three  or  four  hours,  the 
articles  being  freely  exposed  and  not  folded  or  piled  up.  O/herwise 
the  room  and  its  contents  must  be  fumigated  by  the  fumes  of  burning 

^"fumigation  with  Sulphur  is  perf'ormed  by  first  closing  doors  and 
windows  and  all  apertures  through  which  the  gas  might  escape.  Then 
the  floors,  walls,  and  furniture  must  be  thoroughly  dampened,  tor  a 
room  ten  feet  square,  three  pounds  of  sulphur,  in  fragments,  are  placed 
in  an  iron  pan  supported  by  bricks  placed  in  a  tub  containing  a  few  inches 
of  water.  The  sulphur  is  then  moistened  with  alcohol  and  set  on  iire 
When  well  ignited,  shut  the  door  and  keep  the  room  tightly  closed 
several  hours.  When  sufficiently  fumigated,  open  the  room  treely  to 
the  air  until  thoroughly  ventilated,  when  it  will  again  be  fit  for  occu- 

^Tn  addition  to  these  precautions  the  cellars,  privies,  w-ater-closets,  cess- 
Dools  drains,  sewers,  and  all  other  probable  sources  of  filth,  should  be 
deansed  and  treated  to  a  solution  of  copperas.  Stagnant  water  should 
be  drained.  Let  the  sunshine  into  the  rooms  of  the  houses,  and  remem- 
ber that  pure  water,  pure  air,  and  sunshine  are  the  greatest  natural  pre- 
ventives of  contagious  diseases.  ^  ^  j  ■  .u  +  ■.+;„„ 
These,  in  short,  are  the  rules  most  generally  adopted  m  the  restriction 
of  this  destroyer  of  the  young.  They  are  as  briefly  stated  _  as  niay  be 
consistent  with  clearness,  for  there  must  be  a  comprehension  of  their 
scope  and  purport  in  order  to  exercise  that  influence  and  good  which  is 
the  object  to  be  attained.  — 
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Much  more  might  be  added,  but  this  would  lead  to  the  consideration 
of  medical  Bubjecta  not  deemed  essential  in  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  general  public. 

For  information  concerning  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  to  the  attending  physician.  He  should  supply  you  with 
this  or  some  other  pamphlet  containing  like  information,  which  few 
busy  practitioners  have  the  leisure  to  verbally  explain,  and  which  few 
persons  would  be  likely  to  remember. 

The  foregoing  methods,  modified  by  the  attending  physician  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  may  be  employed  in  all  contagious  diseases. 

In  order  to  effect  the  good  which  it  is  intended  this  pamphlet  should 
accomplish,  it  should  be  given  a  wide  distribution.  It  should  either 
be  preserved  for  possible  future  use,  or  should  be  sent  to  friends  and 
neighbors  who  have  need  of  such  information  in  their  distress. 

Copies  may  be  procured  for  free  distribution  by  applying  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Sacramento. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 


THE  DAKGEBS  ARISING  PROM  PUBLIC  FUNE3RALS  OF  THOSE 
WHO   HAVE   DIED   FROM   CONTAQ-IOUS    AND    INPEOTIOUS 


Addressed  to  the  Clerical  F 
[Circular  No.  2.] 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  California,  realizing  fully  the  benign 
influence  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  the  State,  and  having  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  their  functions  as  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people,  would 
especially  invoke  their  influence  and  cooperation  in  the  instruction  of 
the  public  in  the  principles  of  health  and  its  preservation.  Because  of 
their  general  intelligence  and  widespread  professional  influence,  they 
can  exert  greater  personal  influence  than  any  other  class  or  profession. 
Their  visits  are  always  miasions  of  consolation  and  mercy.  Unlike 
other  professions,  these  duties  are  performed  without  fee  or  reward. 
There  is  thus  engendered  a  confidential  reverence  for  those  so  forgetful 
of  self  as  to  be  ready  at  any  and  all  times  to  speak  words  of  hope, 
courage,  and  trust,  when  light  has  departed  from  the  household  and 
despair  sits  perched  upon  the  family  altar. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  call  the  attention  of  so  intelligent  a  class  of 
men  to  a  subject  on  which  nearly  all  may  have  formed  well-defined 
opinionsjbut  having  in  mind  the  closeness  of  the  pastoral  relation  to 
human  life,  the  social  standing  of  families,  and  the  reciprocal  feeling 
among  friends  and  neighbors,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  reinforce  their 
convictions  of  what  it  is  proper  to  do,  by  the  conversion  of  such  con- 
victions into  custom  and  law. 

The  Board,  therefore,  respectfully  asks  the  attention  of  ministers  of 
all  denominations  and  of  every  order  to  the  practice  of  holding  public 
funerals  of  persons  who  have  died  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 
In  many  cities  and  towns  there  exists  a  municipal  regulation  or  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  a  pubhc  or  church  funeral  of  any  person  who  has 
died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  smallpox,  typhus  fever,  diphtheria,  yellow  fever, 
scarlet  lever,  or  measles,  and  directing  the  family  of  deceased  to  limit 
the  attendance  to  as  few  as  possible,  and  to  take  all  precautions  to  pre- 
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vent  the  exposure  of  other  persons  to  contagion  or  infection.  The  person 
authorizing  the  public  notice  of  death  is  also  required  to  publish  the 
name  of  the  disease  which  caused  the  death  of  the  person  whose  funeral 
is  to  be  held.  Where  such  local  regulations  are  in  force  the  clergy  are 
relieved  from  the  painful  duty  of  refusal  to  perform  such  services. 

Many  amiable  and  otherwise  well-informed  people  will  importune 
the  minister  to  officiate  at  a  public  funeral  of  a  precious  child  that  has 
died  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever.  They  cannot  or  will  not  understand 
that  a  compliance  with  the  request  endangers  not  only  the  lives  of  those 
present,  but  the  lives  also  of  the  children  of  the  kind  pastor,  who  would 
not  inflict  pain  by  refusing,  and  of  the  children  of  sorrowing  friends_ 
who  inspect  the  remains  in  the  casket,  and  follow  them  to  the  grave. 
It  is  to  prevent  such  consequences  that  the  suggestion  is  made  that  those 
of  the  clergy  who  live  in  cities  and  towns  should  so  use  their  influence 
with  the  municipal  authorities  as  to  induce  them  to  adopt  an  ordinance 
restraining  any  one  from  ofl[ieiating  at  a  public  funeral  in  case  of  death 
from  contagions  diseases. 

It  is  believed  that  considerations  of  personal  and  public  safety  need 
not  be  urged  in  support  of  the  vital  necessity  of  such  action  when 
addressing  the  clerical  profession.  If  it  were  necessary  to  cite  authori- 
ties to  convince  them  that  contagious  diseases  may  be  communicated 
by  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  by  contact  with 
living  persons  afflicted  with  the  disease,  they  could  be  furnished  with- 
out number.  This  would  be  the  universal  testimony  of  medical  men. 
But  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  furnish  and  multiply  instances  of 
infection  and  fatal  results  arising  from  public  funerals  in  the  case  of 
contagious  diseases.  The  principal  thing  is  to  refuse  to  hold  such 
public  services,  no  matter  what  the  social  standing  of  the  family  of 
deceased  may  be.  Objections  may  arise  to  what  at  first  may  appear  to 
be  an  extreme  course.  There  is  planted  deep  in  the  human  heart  a 
desire  to  honor  the  dead,  and  there  are  unfortunately  many  who  think 
this  can  best  be  shown  by  a  public  funeral.  They  believe  that  to 
neglect  public  funeral  rites  is  to  manifest  a  lack  of  proper  regard  for 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

At  this  moment,  when  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  gloom  pervades 
the  home,  considerations  of  safety  for  the  living  are  apt  to  be  received 
with  indifference  and  contempt.  Whatever  is  said  to  uie  bereaved  rel- 
atives at  such  a  time,  must  be  spoken  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  But 
they  must  be  instructed  as  to  the  duty  of  subordinating  their  wish  to 
honor  the  dead,  to  the  duty  of  preserving  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
living.  It  is  believed  that  most  persons  will  yield  in  this  matter  if 
properly  advised.  But  if  any  are  unreasonable,  and  insist  upon  public 
funeral  rites  with  an  apparent  disregard  for  the  safety  of  others,  the 
police  power  of  the  municipality  or  the  State  should  be  invoked  to  teach 
such  persons  that  it  is  a  high  moral  duty  to  forego  their  preference,  and 
to  subordinate  their  individual  desires  that  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  conserved.  Fortunately,  in  California,  sanitary  legislation 
has  been  such  as  to  invest  cities,  towns,  and  sanitary  districts  with  all 
the  powers  needed  for  the  protection  of  their  respective  localities.  But 
as  all  know,  such  laws  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  public  opinion 
for  their  enforcement.  The  sentiment  of  the  community  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  as  the  affairs  of  funerals  have'  been  almost  entirely 
1  to  the  church,  ministers  of  the  gospel  stand  in  a  position  to 
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explain  to  the  people  how  it  is  possible  to  manifest  proper  and  fitting 
respect  for  the  dead  without  disregard  for,  and  danger  to,  the  living. 
Not  only  should  it  be  explained  that  it  may  he  contrary  to  law,  but  that 
it  is  also  thoughtless  and  selfish  for  the  memhers  of  one  family  to  insist 
that  persons  from  many  other  homes  shall  be  subjected  to  the  danger 
of  infection,  in  order  that  a  public  funeral  service  may  be  held  over  the 
unconscious  remains  of  one  who  can  neither  be  benefited  by  it  nor 
injured  Uy  its  omission.  The  clerical  and  medical  professions  agree  on 
all  important  questions  relating  to  the  preservation  of  human  life  and 
the  betterment  of  humanity.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  two  pro- 
fessions that  have  to  deal  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  life  and  death'of  mankind,  as  an  inseparable  function  of  their 
office,  should  enjoy  each  other's  confidence  and  earnest  cooperation  in 
any  measure  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  sentiments  herein  contained  will  meet 
the  approval  of  those  to  whom  this  is  addressed. 

By  order  of  tiie  State  Board  of  Health. 


0  the  Clerical  Profession  and  Officers  of  Secret,  Fraternal,  and  Beneficiary 
SocietieE  of  California. 
[Circular  No.  3.] 

The  frequency  of  reported  cases  of  severe  illness,  and  sometimes  death, 
traceable  to  the  removal  of  the  hat  at  funerals,  has  determined  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Board  of  Health  to  address  the  reverend  clergy  and  the 
officers  of  secret,  fraternal,  and  beneficiary  societies  throughout  the 
State,  respectfully  directing  their  attention  to  the  serious  consequences 
which  not  infrequently  follow  the  observance  of  the  custom  during  the 
prevalence  of  inclement  weather  or  under  the  rays  of  a  hot  summer  sun. 

The  hat  is  used  as  a  covering  for  the  head.  In  an  infinite  variety  of 
shapes  and  patterns  the  hat  or  cap  has  been  worn  from  times  of  remote 
antiquity.  In  its  various  forms  it  has  been  known  under  different 
names,  and  adopted  by  some  nations  as  a  symbol.  The  most  ancient 
form  is  the  cap,  such  as  is  seen  in  figures  representing  the  goddess  of 
liberty.  The  Grecian  pUeus  was  a  woolen  cap  sometimes  worn  as  a 
lining  to  the  helmet.  The  aged  and  infirm  Romans  wore  caps  of  the 
same  material  for  warmth.  When  conical,  the  cap  was  the  apex  of  the 
Roman  priests,  worn  probably  from  the  time  of  Numa,  With  the  elevated 
crest  pointed  forward,  like  the  liberty  cap,  it  was  the  Phrvgian  or  Mysiau 
bonnet.  With  a  brim  it  became  the  petasua,  a  hat  muct  lilie  the  round 
felt  hats  now  worn.  Among  the  Romans  the  cap  was  a  symbol  of 
liberty,  and  slaves  were  presented  with  one  on  receiving  their  freedom. 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  article  of  dress,  and  has 
been  adorned  with  showy  plumes,  jewels,  and  rosettes.  It  has  also 
been  worn  as  a  mark  of  authority,  and  its  shape  and  ornamentation 
have  frequently  made  it  an  insignia  of  rank  and  station.  Its  form,  and 
sometimes  its  color,  has  been  made  to  designate  the  rank  and  character 
of  its  wearer,  as  the  monarch,  by  his  crown;  the  cardinal,  by  his  red 
hat,  betokening  his  readiness  to  spill  his  blood  for  the  sake  of  the 
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Savior;  and  the  court  fool,  with  his  cap  and  a  bell.  In  one  form  it  serves 
to  distinguish  the  military  officer,  and  in  another  the  peaceftd  Quaker. 
The  wearing  of  a  hat  as  an  article  of  apparel  is  an  almost  universal 
custom.  There  must  underlie  the  wearing  of  a  covering  for  the  head  a 
deeper  significance  than  a  mere  conformity  with  the  prevailing  fashion. 

The  spectacle  of  an  adult  person  walking  the  streets  or  country  roads, 
or  laboring  in  the  open  air,  without  wearing  a  hat,  would  excite  com- 
ment everywhere.  Doubts  of  the  mental  soundness  of  the  person  would 
be  freely  expressed.  The  custom  of  hat  wearing  arose  from  necessity. 
Every  one  will  acknowledge  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  a  fur  or  woolen 
cap  or  hat  in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
short  increases  the  need  of  an  artificial  protection  to  the  head,  while 
to  those  who  are  bald  it  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  good 
bodily  health.  Nurses  often  find  it  necessary  to  put  a  flannel  bonnet 
on  the  heads  of  young  infants  before  they  can  be  cured  of  cold  in  the 
head  and  nostrils.  A  foundation  for  chronic  nasal  catarrh  is  one  of 
the  results  of  repeated  colds  during  infant  and  child  life. 

Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  goes  out  of  doors  ten  minutes  of  the  day 
without  taking  the  precaution  to  put  on  a  hat.  Experience  has  taught 
him  that  a  neglect  to  do  so  may  bring  on  a  fit  of  sneezing,  a  watery 
sufl'usion  of  the  eyes,  a  sore  throat,  headache,  earache,  neuralgia,  tooth- 
ache, and  symptoms  of  a  cold,  with  fever,  a  cough,  and  perhaps,  pneu- 
monia. So  fully  is  this  recognized  in  Europe  that  the  custom  of 
saluting  ladies  and  friends  by  lifting  the  hat  has  been  of  late  years 
greatly  superseded  by  the  wave  of  the  hand,  or  half  military  salute. 

Since  the  prevalence  of  la  grippe,  the  risk  of  out-door  exposure  has 
multiplied.  Many  cases  of  severe  illness,  and  not  a  few  deaths  have 
been  noted  from  this  cause.  The  most  common  occasions  of  danger 
have  been  during  attendance  on  funerals,  either  as  pall-bearers  or 
mourners.  In  well-conducted  funerals  undertakers  nowadays  frequently 
furnish  skull  caps  to  be  worn  by  pall-bearers.  The  skull  cap,  althoi^h 
it  has  no  visor  to  protect  the  eyes,  is  nevertheless  an  efficient  covering, 
does  not  offend  our  sensibilities,  and  implies  no  want  of  respect  for  the 
dead.  The  minister  and  the  mourners  may  also  be  furnished  with 
skull  caps.  There  need  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  pall- 
bearers. But  all  reflecting  persons  will  agree  that  it  requires  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  detect  the  difference  in  the  eflect  between  the 
wearing  of  an  ordinary  hat  and  the  wearing  of  a  skull  cap  on  such 
occasions.  Baring  the  head  at  funerals  is  a  mere  convention  that  serves 
no  useful  ceremonious  purpose.  Wearing  a  skull  cap  is  no  compromise; 
it  is  a  surrender.  The  custom  of  taking  otf  the  hat  in  wet  or  cold  and 
stormy  weather  while  the  remains  are  carried  from  the  home  to  the 
hearse,  or  from  the  hearse  to  the  chapel  or  lodge-room,  and  again  when 
the  last  sad  rites  are  performed  at  the  grave,  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  minutes  are  not  infrequently  consumed,  during 
which  pall-bearers  and  mourners  remain  uncovered,  while  a  chill  wind, 
laden  with  damp,  diminishes  the  vital  resistance  of  the  weak,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  decline.  The  recently  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  those  who  have  lost  the  hair  of  the  head,  are  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger. But  none  are  exempt.  There  are  but  few  who,  in  the  absence  of 
suggestion,  will  defy  the  almost  universal  custom  of  Christian  nations 
to  uncover  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  Their  sentiments  of  love, 
honor,  and  respect  for  the  dead  impel  them  to  disregard  the  danger 
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involved  by  the  exposure,  notwithBtanding  a  fall  comprehension  of  its 
evil  import. 

It  is  on  such  occaBions  that  the  intelligent  and  masterful  influence  of 
the  ministry  and  chief  officers  of  lodges  and  societies  having  the  burial 
in  charge  may  be  exercised  in  the  beneficent  advice  to  remain  covered, 
and  avoid  discomfort  and  danger.  This  can  be  done  with  neither  injury 
nor  disrespect  to  the  dead,  but  with  great  kindness  and  benefit  to  the 
living.  Sijeaking  with  authority,  and  themselves  setting  the  example 
by  remaining  covered,  they  administer  comfort,  relief,  and  protection, 
and  with  certainty  lessen  apprehension  for  the  results  of  the  necessary 
exposure  incidental  to  the  interment. 

A  desire  to  live  to  a  fullness  of  years  is  instinctive  in  all  men.  It  is 
believed  that  the  pursuance  of  the  course  herein  indicated  will  not  only 
be  the  means  of  preventing  much  sickness,  but  may  be  the  means  of 
preserving  many  useful  lives.  That  the  efforts  to  prevent  disease  shall 
at  least  equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  art  of  cuie,  is  one  of  the  possi- 
ble triumphs  of  modern  civilization. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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RETORT  OF  STATE  ANALYST. 


The  Act  creating  the  office  of  State  Analyst,  and  defining  his  duties, 
was  intended  to  provide  a  way  for  accomplishing  the  following  ends : 

I.  An  official  analysis  {made  with  the  greatest  care)  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  this  State. 

II.  A  most  careful  investigation  of  the  drinking  waters  of  the  State, 
as  supplied  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  to  its  public  institutions. 

III.  An  examination  of  the  food  products  of  the  State,  including 
milk  and  ordinary  foods. 

IV.  An  examination  of  drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  for  strength  and 
purity. 

V.  An  examination  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  State  and  others 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State,  and  to  do  such  other  work  as  the  State 
Board  of  Viticulture  may  desire. 

VI.  To  examine  such  ores,  minerals,  etc.,  as  the  Mining  Bureau  may 
desire. 

And  finally,  the  State  Analyst  was  made  the  Chemist  of  the  State, 
subject  to  the  call  of  several  of  its  important  Boards,  either  for  informa- 
tion, advice,  or  chemical  analysis. 

The  Boards  speciiically  mentioned  were  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners,  and  the  State  Mining 
Bureau,  to  which  might  with  propriety  be  added  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture. 

If  the  office  of  State  Analyst  was  supported  and  maintained  as  the 
Organic  Act  contemplated,  the  State  Board  of  Health  would  find  its  field 
for  usefulness  very  much  enlarged. 

No  argument  need  be  offered  in  support  of  the  regular  official  exami- 
nation of  drinking  waters  of  the  State.  It  is  known  to  every  person 
that  there  is  no  other  channel  through  which  so  many  disease  germs 
enter  the  body.  Contaminated  drinking  water  carries  disease  and  death 
to  unsuspecting  and  helpless  persons.  The  weak,  the  young,  the  invalid, 
the  convalescent  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  its  concealed  poison.  The 
water  may  be  clear  and  palatable,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  purity, 
and  yet  be  injurious  to  health.  The  individual  is  entirely  powerless  to 
avert  its  evil  effects.  It  ia  clearly  the  doty  of  the  State  to  protect  him 
in  his  health,  and  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  unseen  foes. 

This  work  is  being  begun  in  a  more  or  less  efficient  manner  in  other 
States.  I  ehaU  make  special  mention  of  Massachusetts,  because  this 
State  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  good  inspection,  and  carefully  carried 
it  into  operation.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  has  appropriated  annu- 
ally, for  a  score  of  years,  $5,000  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  for  the 
examination  of  the  milk,  food,  and  water  supply,  etc.,  of  the  State. 

That  State  has  done  more  than  this.  It  has,  within  the  last  five  years, 
expended  $100,000  in  the  special  investigation  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  State.  The  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  is  the  return 
for  this  expenditure.     Massachusetts  is  not  a  State  given  to  lavish 
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expenditure  without  reason,  yet  intelligent  enough  to  know  a  good 
investment.  The  milk  supply  was  improved  in  quality  almoat  immedi- 
ately upon  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  and  providing  for  a  milk 
inspection.  Year  by  year  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  show  con- 
tinued improvement.  There  are  fewer  cases  of  suspected  adulteration, 
and  the  analysis  shows  a  smaller  and  smaller  amount  of  adulteration  in 
the  samples  examined.  The  legislation  already  enacted  in  this  State 
makes  it  easy  to  inaugurate  such  a  food  inspection  as  is  maintained  in 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  California  has  within  its  borders  a  large 
number  and  a  large  variety  of  mineral  springs.  These  are  located  in 
wild,  out-of-the-way  places,  and  no  development  of  these  springs  is 
possible  until  an  analysis  has  demonstrated  their  value.  The  min- 
eral springs  of  Germany  were  first  examined  at  the  State's  expense, 
and  a  fund  is  set  aside  for  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  within  the 
limits  of  the  State.  Our  own  people  visit  the  inineral  springs  of  other 
countries,  and  spend  large  sums  of  money  abroad,  when,  beyond  all 
question,  we  have  equally  curative  waters  at  home.  For  every  dollar 
spent  in  this  investigation  of  the  mineral  springs  of  the  State  a  hundred 
dollars  would  be  saved.  If,  added  t-o  the  attractions  of  climate,  we  offer 
the  proofs  of  the  great  vaJue  of  our  mineral  waters,  then  we  would 
attract  many  health-seekers  who  are  not  drawn  here  by  climate  alone. 
California  can  become  the  great  sanitarium  of  the  world.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  importance  of  the  work  placed  upon  the  State 
Analyst.  Experience  has  shown  that  nowhere  can  food  inspection  be 
made  efficient  if  the  State  does  not  provide  for  a  free  analysis,  and  also 
for  a  systematic  inspection  of  the  same,  and  collection  of  samples. 

The  University  of  California  has  constructed  a  large,  convenient,  and 
well-equipped  chemical  laboratory.  Provision  has  been  made  in  it  for 
the  work  that  would  fall  to  the  State  Analyst,  so  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  the  State  to  take  up  this  work  and  carry  it  forward  with 
efficiency.  The  additional  burden  upon  the  State  would  not  be  felt. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  State,  no  taxpayer,  would  ever  know  or 
feel  that  this  work  was  a  burden  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  common  people  would  be  benefited  by  protection 
from  disease  germs,  whether  conveyed  in  water,  milk,  or  other  sub- 
stances. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  also  in  view  of  the  small  cost  to  the  State,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  incoming  Legislature  will  see  its  way  to  make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  office  of  State  Analyst, 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  RISING, 

State  Analyst. 
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RECOMMENDATION  MADE  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


The  foregoing  report  of  the  State  Analyst  was  received  after  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  had  been  sent  to  the 
State  Printer,  which  prevented  the  making  of  a  recommendation  with 
reference  to  an  appropriation  suf&cient  to  meet  his  requirements. 

The  Secretary  has  on  several  occasions  forwarded  to  Berkeley  samples 
of  water  and  other  substances  received  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
to  be  analyzed  and  reported  upon.  The  receipt  of  the  packages  was  in 
every  instance  acknowledged  by  the  courteous  State  Analyst,  with  the 
statement  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  comply  with  the 
request,  inasmuch  ae  his  duties  would  not  permit  him  to  do  it  personally, 
and,  further,  that  the  State  had  made  no  provision  for  the  employment 
of  assistants.  This  has  rendered  the  office  of  the  State  Analyst,  so  far 
as  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  concerned,  a  nullity. 

The  law  directs  that  the  State  Analyst  shall  make  analyses  of  waters 
and  substances  sent  to  him  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but,  as  it 
seems,  no  appropriation  has  been  made  wherewith  it  could  be  done.  It 
is  certainly  necessary  that  the  office  of  the  State  Analyst  shall  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  name;  and  it  may  be  necessary,  in  case  cholera  should 
reach  our  State  during  the  next  summer,  to  utilize  the  well-equipped 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  State  University,  by  submitting  to  the  State 
Analyst  the  contents  of  human  viscera  of  persons  suspected  of  having 
died  of  cholera,  or  of  poisons  administered  with  criminal  intent  during 
the  prevalence  of  choler.a. 

This,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  embodied  in  his  report,  should 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Analyst. 

For  this  purpose,  the  State  Board  of  Health  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  Legislature  shall  appropriate  $1,500  per  year  for  the  next 
two  years. 
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DIPHTHERIA;  ITS  COMMUNICABILITY  AND  PREVENTION. 

By  C  A.  RuGOLES,  M.D. 


An  experience  of  many  years  in  sanitary  matters  has  brought  me, 
reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion  that  great  ignorance  pervades  the  public 
mind  regarding  the  origin,  communicability,  and  prevention  of  disease. 
The  existence  of  that  ignorance  is  almost  inexcuaable,  for  it  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  State  and  local  Boards  of  Health  to  so  instruct  the  people, 
so  educate  the  public  mind,  that  it  can  duly  and  clearly  appreciate 
the  great  blessing  of  health  and  how  to  preserve  it.  In  consideration 
of  the  above-stated  condition,  I  have  thought  proper  to  present  for 
public  thought  a  few  practical  points  in  relation  to  diphtheria,  which 
has  for  the  past  year  been  unusually  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  Microscopic  investigation  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  pathognomonic  feature  of  diphtheria,  invariably  present, 
is  the  specific  micro-organism  known  as  the  Kleb-Loeffler  bacillus. 

The  researches  of  Kleb,  Loeffler,  and  others  have  abundantly  proved 
that  this  bacillus  is  the  causative  agent  of  diphtheria,  and  that  it  pro- 
duces, at  the  point  of  infection,  a  chemical  poison  whose  absorption  into 
the  circulation  gives  rise  to  important  symptoms.  The  mind  of  the 
profession  has  been  much  disturbed  by  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  disease  is  local  or  constitutional.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  admitted  that  it  ie,  at  its  very  outset, 
entirely  local,  and  the  sooner  medical  men  come  to  that  conclusion,  and 
instruct  their  patrons  as  to  that  fact,  and  the  sooner  the  disease  is 
discovered  and  proper  treatment  applied,  the  better  will  be  the  prospect 
of  saving  the  unfortunate  patient.  Though  particular  or  specific  plans 
of  treatment  are  not  the  object  of  this  article,  yet  all  treatment  should 
be  based  upon  this  one  fundamental  fact,  that  diphtheria  is  a  local, 
sjwciflc  disease,  due  to  the  presence  and  action  of  bacilli,  characterized 
by  a  deposit  of  pseudo-membrane  at  the  site  of  infection,  accompanied  by 
constitutional  disturbances  and  followed  by  nervous  symptoms  due 
to  the  absorption  into  the  circulation  of  a  virulent  agent,  tox-albu- 
min,  which  is  produced  by  the  local  development  of  the  bacilli.  To 
treat  diphtheria  understandinglyand  successfully,  the  medical  attendant 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  disease  is  local,  and  the  treatment 
should  be  of  a  local-topical  character  at  first,  for,  according  to  the  best 
authorities  on  this  subject,  the  bacilli  develop  only  locally  at  the  site  of 
infection,  and  are  found  in  the  pseudo-membrane  only,  mostly  on  the 
surface,  not  even  in  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane.  They  do  not 
invade  the  tissues  or  circulation,  but  generate  at  the  point  of  infection 
this  highly  poisonous  substance,  the  absorption  of  which  produces  the 
constitutional  disturbance.  If  these  views  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
disease  are  correct,  and  the  consensus  of  medical  opinion  is  that  they 
are,  it  seems  as  if  vigorous  local  treatment  is  indicated  to  destroy  the 
bacilli  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  formation  and  absorption  of 
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the  tox-albumin.  This  plan  of  procedure  is  mentioned  simply  to  forcibly 
impress  on  the  public  mind  the  great  necessity  of  early  application  of 
treatment.  When  it  is  fully  understood  that  the  pathological  element 
of  this  disease  is  the  bacillus  in  the  exudation,  it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  it  ia  communicable;  that  it  is  highly  contagious,  equally  so  as 
smallpox,  and  much  more  fatal  in  its  results,  as  mortuary  statistics  show 
that  there  are  ten  times  as  many  deaths  from  diphtheria  as  from  small- 
pox. We  can  control  smallpox  by  vaccination,  which  we  cannot  do  with 
diphtheria.  When  the  people  will  consent  to  be  quarantined,  and  as 
cheerfully  isolate  and  guard  against  it  as  against  smallpox,  then  much 
will  have  been  gained  towards  its  prevention. 

The  contagiousness  or  communicability  of  this  disease  is  now  almost 
universally  conceded  by  all  medical  men;  possibly  excepting  a  very 
few  of  questionable  respectability,  whose  advice  and  counsel  have  done 
much  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  efforts  of  Health  Officers  to  control  it, 
by  destroying  that  confidence  that  should  always  exist  between  the 
people  and  sanitary  authorities.  If  it  ia  not  contagious,  then,  they  say  all 
efibrts  to  suppress  it  are  unnecessarily  rigid  and  arbitrary.  One  more 
point  that  I  wish  to  forcibly  impress  on  the  public  mind:  That  is  that 
for  sanitary  purposes,  at  least,  diphtheria  and  membraneous  croup  are 
identical.  Innumerable  instances  could  be  cited  where  croup  diagnosed 
as  such,  treated  as  such,  and  tracheotomy  performed  for  its  relief,  has 
given  to  children  exposed  to  it,  unmistakable  diphtheria.  My  opinion 
is  that  physicians  should  be  obliged  to  report  their  cases  of  croup  to  the 
local  health  authorities  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  contagious 
disease.  The  public  should  be  instructed  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  of  being  just  as  careful  in  the  management  of  a  slight  case  as 
of  one  more  severe,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  very  bad  case  to  arise  from  a 
very  mild  one.  Diphtheria  attacks  all  ages.  It  exempts  neither  the 
nursing  babe  nor  the  adult.  It  appears  more  disposed  to  attack  scrofu- 
lous children  and  those  with  large  prominent  tonsils  and  enlarged  cer- 
vical glands,  as  they  offer  a  larger  field  for  the  lodgment  of  the  bacillus. 
It  having  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  microscopical  research  that  the 
pathological  feature  of  this  disease  is  the  Kleb-Loeffler  bacillus,  and 
that  it  develops  locally  only  at  the  point  of  infection,  it  would  seem 
our  duty  to  tell  parente  to  early  and  carefully  examine  the  throats  of 
their  little  ones,  and  if  an  unusual  redness  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx 
be  found,  which  may  soon  be  followed  by  the  development  of  a  thin 
yellowish  membrane  or  exudation,  it  is  very  good  practice  to  resort 
thus  early  to  medical  treatment.  Call  your  mmily  physician  early, 
believing  that  by  attacking  the  disease  thus  in  its  early  stage  with  the 
proper  germicides  before  the  generation  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
highly  poisonous  substance,  the  absorption  of  which  produces  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  much  will  be  gained. 

The  suspicions  of  the  parents  having  been  verified  by  the  medical 
attendant  and  the  Health  Officer,  the  most  important  duty  of  the  sani- 
tary department  commences  in  using  every  known  means  of  prevention. 
The  strict  quarantine  of  the  whole  family,  children  and  adults,  is  in 
my  opinion  the  only  successful  measure  to  stamp  it  out.  In  every  com- 
munity are  people  ignorant  about  sanitary  and  hygienic  measures, 
who  are  not  willing  to  undergo  any  individual  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  improving  their  sanitary  condition  and  lessen  sickness  and 
death  among  them.     Where  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  at  stake. 
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individual  hardEhips  should  not  be  considered,  and  the  cry  of  violation 
of  individual  rights  should  not  be  heeded.  Why  should  diphtheria  not 
be  aa  strictly  quarantined  as  smallpox  ?  It  is  in  many  instances  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  strict  quarantine;  but  a  Health  Officer  who,  as  a  cele- 
brated sanitarian  aptly  remarked,  is  not  afraid  to  be  cursed  and  sworn 
at  daily  by  his  profane  neighbor,  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  proper  author- 
ities, accomplish  it  easily  enough.  After  proper  external  quarantine 
measures  have  been  instituted  to  protect  the  community,  we  should  put 
in  force  regulations  for  the  better  protection  of  those  confined  in  the 
house  with  the  sick  one.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  contagiousness 
of  this  disease,  and  it  can  safely  be  laid  down  as  a  sanitary  axiom  that 
whatever  is  communicable  is  preventable.  Now,  our  whole  aim  and 
purpose  should  be  to  prevent  it  spreading.  The  one  thing  important 
afld  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  complete  and 
thorough  isolation.  A  large,  airy  room  should  be  selected,  preferably 
at  the  top  of  the  house  and  on  the  sunny  side.  An  open  fireplace  is  an 
advantage  to  perfect  ventilation.  .Carpets,  curtains,  mats,  and  orna- 
ments, in  fact  all  unnecessary  furniture,  should  be  removed.  A  special 
attendant  should  be  selected,  and  none  other  should  be  allowed  in  the 
sick-room.  Dishes,  towels,  clothing,  bedding,  and  utensils  used  in  the 
room  should  remain  there,  and  not  be  allowed  to  enter  any  other  part 
of  the  house.  Clothing  of  the  cheapest  kind  only  should  be  used  around 
the  patient,  so  that  it  can  be  burned  without  unnecessary  hardship  to 
parents.  Soiled  clothes  that  are  worth  saving  should  be  immediately 
placed  in  a  bichloride  of  mercury  bath  and  thoroughly  disinfected. 
The  discharges  from  the  nose  or  mouth  should  be  received  on  old  pieces 
of  cloth  and  immediately  burned.  The  excreta  should  be  received  in 
glazed-ware  vessels  containing  the  bichloride  mixture.  Cats  and  dogs 
should  not  be  allowed  in  -Uie  room,  for  they  are  often  the  means  of 
spreading  infection. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  closets,  sinks,  traps,  and  pipes  should  be 
closely  examined  and  rectified  if  defective.  The  more  particular  and 
precise  we  are  in  these  arrangements  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  isola- 
tion, and  consequently  the  safety  of  other  members  of  the  family  the 
better  secured.  The  infective  bacilli  being  present  in  particles  of  the 
exudation  which  are  coughed,  sneezed,  or  spat  up  and  in  the  saliva  and 
mucus  from  the  nose,  readily  attach  themselves  to  the  clothing  of  the 
patient  or  the  attendants,  to  the  walls,  furniture,  bedding,  books,  dishes, 
papers,  or  may  become  dry  and  float  in  the  dust  and  air  of  the  room; 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  perfect  and  thorough  methods  of  disinfection, 
aiming  at  nothing  short  of  destruction  of  the  bacilli,  is  very  clear. 
When  the  attending  physician  and  the  Health  Officer  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfied aa  to  the  complete  recovery  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  bathed  with 
a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  particularly  the  hair,  and  in 
a  clean  suit  of  clothing  may  be  allowed  its  liberty.  The  room  in  which 
the  sick  one  was  confined  should  be  tightly  closed  and  thoroughly  fumi- 
gated with  sulphur  fumes. 

It  is  advisable  to  saturate  the  air  of  the  room  with  steam  while  the 
sulphur  is  burning.  About  five  pounds  of  sulphur  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  sufficient;  the  room  to  remain  closed  for 
six  or  eight  hours.  Then  the  floors,  the  bedstead,  and  all  woodwork  in 
the  room  to  be  washed  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury  wash,  about  one 
ounce  to  five  buckets  of  water;  wallpaper  to  be  renewed  and  woodwork  to 
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be  repainted.  It  has  been  satisfactorilydemonstrated  by  numerous  experi- 
ments by  scientists  that  unless  there  is  a  certain  saturation  of  the  air 
in  the  room  to  be  disinfected,  the  sulphur  fumes  alone  are  useless. 
If  you  stop  short  of  that  degree  you  have  not  disinfected  the  room;  you 
have  simply  subjected  the  germs  to  a  high  temporary  inconvenience  and 
left  them  to  recover  in  a  short  time.  When  diphtheria  is  present  we  are 
frequently  asked  is  there  any  way  adopted  to  diminish  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion ?  When  one  member  of  the  family  is  affected,  as  before  stated,  com- 
plete isolation  should  be  enforced  at  once,  and  parents  should  be  very 
urgently  warned  of  the  danger  of  fondling,  petting,  and  most  particularly 
of  kissing  the  sick  one;  as  many  of  the  family  as  possible,  especially 
the  children,  should  be  sent  away.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  careful 
daily  inspection  of  the  mouth  and  throat  should  be  made.  Chlorate  of 
potash  gargles  and  tablets  should  be  freely  used  to  keep  the  secretions  of 
mouth  and  throat  healthy.  The  period  of  incubation  is  stated  by  many 
authorities  to  be  about  eight  days;  therefore,  I  would  always  insist  that 
the  quarantine  should  not  be  raised  until  the  eight  days  have  expired. 
Notice  of  the  sickness  should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
so  that  certainly  no  one  from  that  family  should  be  admitted  until  pro- 
vided with  a  certificate  from  the  Health  Officer,  who  should  not  issue  it 
for  at  least  two  weeks  after  the  discharge  of  the  family  from  quarantine. 
In  case  of  death  the  funeral  should  be  strictly  private,  the  body  of 
deceased  being  wrapped  in  cloths  soaked  in  bichloride  of  mercury  solu- 
tion and  placed  in  an  hermetically  sealed  casket.  In  presenting  these 
few  practical  ideas,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical phrases,  to  the  public,  it  may  appear  strange  for  me  to  make  a 
suggestion  or  give  advice  to  medical  gentlemen,  but  I  think  it  well  to 
show  up  the  great  inconsistency  of  some  physicians  who  will  well  and 
truly  explain  to  the  parents  of  the  sick  one  the  great  necessity  of  being 
very  careful,  bo  that  the  disease  may  not  be  communicated  to  others  of 
the  family;  who  will  learnedly  and  very  scientifically  talk  about  the 
easy  lodgment  of  the  diphtheritic  bacillus  on  articles  of  clothing  and 
furniture,  and  tell  how  tenacious  of  life  these  germs  are,  how  long  they 
remain  active,  for  four,  five,  and  six  months,  and  yet  after  that  learned 
dissertation,  and  after  having  applied  topically  his  germicides  during 
much  struggling  of  the  patient,  who  coughs  and  spits  out  pieces  of  exu- 
dation on  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  doctor,  will  leave  that  patient, 
and,  without  any  disinfection,  or  the  least  idea  of  doing  wrong,  visit 
his  own  family  and  children,  or  the  family  and  children  of  his  patrons. 
What  better  medium  of  communication  could  be  desired?  My  opinion 
is  that  such  conduct  is  culpable,  as  well  as  inconsistent.  He  should 
thoroughly  disinfect  with  the  best  known  means,  and  take  no  risks  as 
to  himself  spreading  the  disease. 

C.  A.  RUGGLES,  M.D., 
Member  of  State  Board  of  Health. 
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VENTILATION  AND  FOUL  AIR  AS  SOCIOLOGICAL  FACTORS 
OR  MODIFIERS. 

By  P.  C.  Ebmobdikc,  M.D. 


To  moat  persons  the  Bubject  of  "climate "  conveys  but  the  most  indis- 
tinct and  undefined  idea.  They  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  "  climate  "  as 
a  corporate,  distinct,  individualized,  and  constant  element,  possessing 
distinct  and  varied  specific  properties,  made  so  by  what  are  generally 
considered  climatic  factorial  elements,  to  wit:  longitude,  latitude,  alti- 
tude, and  surrounding  physical  geography.  This  is  all  very  well  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  as  observed  by  a  British  author,  there  is  a  broader  view, 
in  which  we  must  observe  the  subject  of  "  climate."  In  touching  upon 
the  subject,  he  says:  "In  what  has  been  said,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
hinted  that  narrow  views  may  exist  as  to  what  goes  to  form  climate, 
and  that  there  may  be  misunderstandings  regarding  some  of  its 
constituents.  Temperature,  pressure,  moisture,  motion,  etc.,  are  never 
forgotten,  though  often  very  unintelli gently  considered;  but  there  are 
many  to  whom  it  never  occurs  that  there  may  be  a  chemistry  of  climate, 
and  that  airs  may  dift'er  not  only  in  such  things  as  heat  and  moisture, 
but  in  the  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  which 
they  contain,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  in  them  of  special  substances, 
either  held  in  solution  or  in  mechanical  suspension.  That  such  is 
probably  the  case,  every  one  is  ready  to  admit,  yet  practically  in  works 
on  medical- climatology  air  is  just  air  all  the  world  over.  It  is  true 
that  for  many  years  back  experimentalists  have  labored  to  show  that 
there  are  airs  and  airs  as  well  as  dukes  and  dukes;  but  still,  even  at  so 
late  a  time  as  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Dalton  said  that  chemical 
experiment  could  not  distinguish  the  air  of  Manchester  from  the  air  of 
Helvellyn,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dalton  was  equally  distin- 
guished as  a  chemist  and  as  a  meteorologist.  Cavendish,  too,  could  not 
decide  that  the  air  of  London  differed  chemically  from  that  of  the 
country.  Dalton  was  far  wrong,  however,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  hia 
distinguished  pupil.  Dr.  R,  Angus  Smith,  in  his  recent  work  on  'Air 
and  Rain.'  Dr.  Smith,  we  think,  originated  the  phrase  ^chemistry  of 
climate,'  and  in  this  work  he  gives  us  an  extraordinary  contribution  of 
facts  to  the  phrase." 

To  the  ordinary  observer,  the  labors  of  Dr.  Smith  have  but  little  sig- 
nificance ;  but  this  able  pioneer,  in  a  field  of  science  that  has  since  been 
well  surveyed,  was  actually  analyzing  and  investigating  elements  which, 
in  their  presence,  as  to  quantity  and  intensity,  are  actually  the  most 
potent  sociological  factors  imaginable.  How  these  elements  can  so  act 
as  to  demoralize  man  and  convert  human  beings  into  brutes,  drunkards, 
prostitutes,  and  depraved  beings  generally,  and  how  the  opposite  con- 
ditions can  reclaim  him,  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages. 

Nothing  in  the  field  of  study  will  so  show  the  homogeneous  origin  of 
many  etiological  factorg  of  disease,  sociological  conditions,  and  many 
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anthropological  traits,  as  the  following  of  the  paths  of  investigation 
marked  out  and  first  trod  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  no  branch  of  science  is 
more  broadly  applicable  to  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  It  is  well  to 
show  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  treat  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
natures  of  man  from  separate  and  differently  sustaining  points,  because 
we  have,  more  than  from  any  other  point  of  observation,  observed  the 
'  close  and  intimate,  as  well  as  inseparable  relations,  that  exist  between 
these  natures  of  mankind,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  seen  the  inde- 
structible interdependence  that  we  must  well  understand — an  interde- 
pendence that  unfortunately  is  but  little  understood,  and  hut  too  often 
entirely  ignored  by  those  who  desire  to  accomplish  the  most — the  clergy. 
This  is  a  fault,  traditionally  connected  with  theology,  with  which  it  seems 
to  be  hampered  and  so  clogged,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  theology  and 
sound,  rational,  moral  philosophy,  based  on  a  physical  philosophy,  could 
never  at  the  one  and  same  time  hold  possession  and  direction  of  the  one 
mind.  Modern  theology,  like  primeval,  ancient,  and  mediseval  theology, 
will  continue  to  cling  to  the  divine  origin  as  well  as  the  divine  power  of 
cure  of  diseases,  perversity,  immorality,  and  deviltry  in  .general.  The 
clergyman,  somehow,  feels  that  to  give  up  all  this  will  place  him  in  an 
undesirable  position;  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  hie  power  will  depart 
from  him.  Uneducated  minds  also  find  it  much  easier  to  depend  more  on 
prayer  and  on  Providence  than  on  science  for  their  welfare  and  safety, 
as  the  former  takes  much  less  study,  care,  and  expense,  and  is,  whilst 
health  and  life  last,  the  least  incommoding,  free- from -care  lives;  whilst 
he  who  depends  and  lives  up  to  the  teachings  of  science  has  many 
things  to  look  after,  avoid,  and  remedy,  that  hia  Providence-depending 
brother  is  free  from.  But  in  return,  the  rational  being  is  leas  prone  to 
sickness,  being  less  subject  to  typhoid  fevers,  diphtheria,  consumption, 
and  such  diseases,  as  well  as  he  is  leas  subject  to  insanity  or  milder  mental 
derangements,  criminality,  and  the  like  order  of  afflictions.  A  mental 
and  physical  dormancy  or  a  constitutional  tiredness  favor  a  greater 
dependence  on  Providence  than  on  science,  and  as  these  conditions,  born 
of  laziness,  are  apt  to  continue,  theology  will  always  find  a  fair  measure 
of  support  from  the  unenlightened  and  lazy,  or  obdurate-minded,  and 
continue  to  flourish.  If  the  honest  and  conscientious  clergy,  however, 
could  once  be  properly  started,  and  made  to  appreciate  physical  facts, 
morality  would  be  the  greatest  gainer.  With  these  preliminary  reraai-ka, 
we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  of  ventilation. 

Unimpeded  ventilation  accomplishes  several  objects.  It  is  not  alone 
in  the  necessary  aeration  of  the  blood  that  perfect  ventilation  assists  us 
on  the  road  to  health  and  long  life,  with  a  better  capacity  for  its  enjoy- 
ment, but  by  its  free  and  constant  action,  and  the  thorough  diffusion  and 
dissemination  of  the  air,  it  also  tends  to  render  inert  and  harmless  those 
disease  germs  and  fomitic  productions  that  are  the  curse  of  populous 
centers;  by  ventilation  we  either  prevent  or  mitigate  the  evils  that  may 
arise  from  the  presence  of  either  fomitea  or  ochlesia.  The  general  popu- 
lace believe  too  literally  that  "  sufficient  for  the-  hour  is  the  evil  thereof " 
to  worrv  over  the  fact  that  disease  germs  have  an  inherent  tendency  to  a 
tolerably  long  life,  provided  they  are  protected  from  the  light  and  air. 

When  an  episode  occurs  like  that  connected  with  the  tearing  down  of 
the  fever  ward  in  the  old  New  York  hospital,  where  three  out  of  the  five 
masons  engaged  died  of  putrid  fever  in  a  few  days,*  or  a  case  of  diph- 
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theria  or  typhoid  fever  occurs  in  a  room  which  has  had  similar  cases  a 
year  or  so  previously,  they  are  necessarily  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
disease  lurks  about  where  it  has  once  been,  without  its  once  occurring  to 
them  that  this  lurking  is  due  to  a  tangible  explainable  cause,  a  physical 
avoidable  result,  and  just  as  plain  as  that  when  you  sow  barley  in  the 
ground,  Providence  permitting,  you  will  surely  gather  a  barley  crop. 
The  fact  that  an  old  mattress,  a  manure  heap  where  the  stools  have  been 
emptied,  drinking  or  bathing  water,  the  dust  in  the  crevices  in  or  beneath 
the  floor  or  in  the  wall,  or  wallpaper,  carpets,  or  bedding,  may  have 
retained  and  conveyed  the  infection, |  does  not  connect  the  fact  to  the 
popular  mind  that  all  these  vehicles  have  carefully  shielded  and  pro- 
tected the  germ  from  the  air,  or  that  most  germs  have  at  best  but  a  short 
life  if  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  a  remarkably  short  one  if  that  air 
be  dry,  warm,  and  sunny. 

Recent  experiments  on  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  have  shown  it  to 
retain  a  wonderfully  long  vitahty,  extending  for  years  when  buried  in  the 
ground,  whUe  Koch  has  demonstrated  that  in  the  air  and  sunshine  its 
vitality  is  limited  to  some  minutes  or  hours.  In  the  Crimea,  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  French  and  English  army  became  so  foul  that  the  project 
of  reducing  Sebastopol  nearly  came  to  an  end  without  any  further  diplo- 
matic or  armed  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  By  digging 
long  trenches  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  building  fires  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  lines,  the  ground  was  drained  of  the  mephitic  gases  that 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  troops.  The  shifting  nomad  avoids  all 
these  dangers,  and,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  he  also  escapes  infec- 
tion from  cast-off  clothing,  the  fact  of  the  exposure  to  sun  and  air  of  the 
clothes  having  destroyed  all  infection  being  one  reason,  and  his  own 
better  aerated  blood  being  another. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  ventilation  means  more  than  the 
simple  breathing  of  a  purer  air.  It  also  means  less  danger  from  infection 
and  disease,  while  deficient  ventilation  not  only  prepares  the  body  and 
mind  for  disease  and  infection,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  viable  causes  for 
the  disease  and  infection;  hence  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  a  much 
greater  sense  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  generally  considered. 

The  busy  practitioner,  daily  occupied  with  the  struggle  with  disease, 
has  his  attention  fully  taken  up  with  the  therapeutic  necessities  of  the 
cases  before  him.  He  is  expected  to  know  what  will  relieve  and  allevi- 
ate in  this  or  that  case;  this  is  all  the  patient  asks  of  him;  and  as  he 
may  be  successful  in  this  regard,  so  goes  his  reputation  as  a  physician. 
This  is  really  all  that  the  community  expects  of  him.  Should  he  refer  to 
past  events,  nothing  strikes  the  patient  as  of  any  importance,  unless  it 
be  some  serious  physical  accident  or  illness  that  may  have  preceded  the 
present  complaint.  A  business  reverse,  domestic  affliction,  or  a  severe 
mental  strain,  perchance  a  candidacy  for  office  in  some  exciting  election, 
or  doing  business  in  an  unhealthy  locality  or  unventilated  apartment, 
may  have  come  and  gone,  but  to  him  these  are  of  no  importance;  if  he 
cannot  go  back  for  a  starting  point  to  a  steamboat  explosion,  a  railroad 
collision,  or  a  "  bad  cold  which  settled  on  his  chest,"  he  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  his  present  illness  should  antedate  its  commencement 
beyond  a  day  or  two.  He  may  have  had  occasional  headaches,  probably 
even  some  disordered  vision  and  slight  vertigo,  or,  perhaps,  felt  at  times 
unaccountably  tired,  forgetful,  and  an  inaptitude  to  attend  to  business, 
t  Condensed  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever,  Maine  State  Board  of  Health  Rep,,  1889. 
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but  these  are  mere  nothings,  in  fact  it  was  not  even  worth  mentioning; 
a  seidlitz  powder,  or  a  peptonic  or  soda-mint  tablet,  generally  has  set 
him  all  right.  He  does  not  wish  you  to  think  that  there  is  anything 
serious  about  him,  as  he  knows  full  well  that  there  is  not;  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  prescribe  for  his  present  ailment,  it  is  all  he  desires. 

So  it  goes.  Disease  is  simply  looked  upon  as  something  that  has  a 
spontaneous  origin.  The  past  hfe,  trials,  and  exposure  are  supposed  to 
have  left  no  trace  or  effect  on  the  organism,  and  the  future  is  expected 
to  look  out  for  itself  Poor  patient!  he  plods  along  in  blissful  ignorance 
that  the  slight  ailment,  headaches,  or  weariness  are  but  the  picket-firing 
of  the  distant  outposts  to  warn  the  main  body  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  while  he,  unheeding  and  in  fancied  security,  finds  himself  a 
prey  to  his  foes.  The  laity  are  not  altogether  blamable  for  their  igno- 
rance in  these  matters.  Our  profession  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  have 
them  enlightened,  and,  unfortunately,  that  very  occupation  in  which  w^e 
are  daily  engaged,  the  healing  and  reparative  ai-t,  often  obscures  from 
our  field  of  vision  that  preventive  branch  of  our  science  to  which  we 
must  soon  look  as  to  something  of  paramount  importance,  if  we  wish  to 
raise  a  rampart  against  the  rapid  encroachments  of  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  degeneracy  which  is  fast  undermining  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  in  civiliaed  nations. 

Statistics  may  at  times  be  erroneous  and  unreliable,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  nervous  and  morbid  irritability,  as  well  as  idiocy 
and  lunacy,  are  on  an  alarmingly  rapid  increase.  In  England  alone — 
where  statistics  are  reliable — since  1859  the  increase,  has  been  excessive, 
the  total  of  idiots  and  lunatics  being,  after  making  all  allowance  for 
increase  of  population,  all  of  33  per  cent  greater  than  it  had  been  for 
the  same  period  of  time  previously.  Throughout  the  land,  asylums, 
hospitals,  retreats,  jails,  and  like  institutions  for  the  physically  or  morally 
wrong  are  multiplying,  and  infirmities  and  depravity  are  increasing  at 
an  equal  pace.  We  all  admit  that  for  certain  effects  there  must  be  spe- 
cific causes.  To  find  this  cause  falls  to  the  province  of  the  hygienist  and 
demographist.  As  physicians,  we  are  well  aware  that  a  pathologist  must 
of  necessity  first  be  an  expert  physiologist ;  he  must  first  understand  the 
condition  of  the  tissues  in  health  and  their  normal  action  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  when  they  have  deviated  therefrom. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  Indian  of  America.  Catlin  tells  us  that 
in  all  his  observation,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  he  never  saw 
an  idiotic,  lunatic,  deformed,  rachitic,  deaf,  or  dumb  Indian,  either  male 
or  female;  neither  did  he,  at  any  time,  after  the  closest  inquiry,  find  a 
tribe  that  ever  had  any  premature  mortality,  deaths  from  teething, 
cholera  infantum,,  or  infantile  diseases;  neither  did  the  women  abort  or 
have  premature  births. 

My  own  observation  among  the  Sioux,  Chippewas,  Winnebagoes,  and 
the  California  tribes  of  Indians  is  confirmatory  of  the  above ;  to  which 
I  might  add,  that  although  I  have  seen  many  of  them  drunk,  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  case  of  delirium  tremens  in  an  Indian. 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  in  an  instructive  lecture  delivered  in 
1885,  before  the  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  reviewed  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nomadic  or  homeless  people  of  England  in  their  relation  to 
health  and  disease.  He  observed  among  this  class  a  peculiar  exemption 
to  infection  from  zymotic  diseases,  mentioning  particularly  the  gypsy, 
whom  he  has  seen  camped  in  neighborhoods  infected  with  scarlet  fever 
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without  incurring  any  riak,  and-lie  has  never  seen  one  marked  with 
smallpox ;  these  people  have  neither  phthisis,  scrofula,  or  any  kindred 
diseases.  From  my  own  observations  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a 
feeble-minded,  idiotic,  or  lunatic  gypsy. 

If,  in  a  family  of  six,  we  were  to  find  three  who  had  partaken  of  some 
particular  article  of  fbod,  who  were  very  sick,  and  the  other  three  who 
had  not  touched  it  well  and  uncomplaining,  we  would  be  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  the  particular  dieh  was  the  cause  of  the  sickness  in  the  first 
three.  Now,  if  one  of  the  well  ones  should  accidentally  or  intentionally 
eat  of  the  same  dish,  and  likewise  sicken  and  present  analogous  symp- 
toms to  the  other  three,  we  then  would  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
this  dish  was  the  real  and  only  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

If  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  general  physical  conditions,  we  find 
that  barbarous  and  nomadic  people  were  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beet 
of  health ;  that  finally  a  portion  became  civilized,  and  then  began  to 
house  themselves  in  ;  that  with  this  change  in  their  habits  and  customs 
also  came  ill-health,  physical  and  mental  ailments,  and  general  degen- 
eracy. We  notice  further,  that  those  who  still  follow  the  old  nomadic 
habits  retain  their  health  and  enjoy  exemption  from  disease,  but  we  also 
observe,  that  whenever  any  of  these  adopt  the  customs  of  the  civilized 
man  and  go  on  and  house  themselves  as  the  others  have  done,  they 
sicken,  and  that  their  children  become  like  the  children  of  the  close 
house-dweller — a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  iUs  and  to  premature  mortality. 
That  the  change  from  an  out-door  to  an  in-door  life  is  the  cause  of  the 
departure  of  health  is  self-evident,  and  still  better  confirmed,  when  the 
close  house^dweller  partly  resumes  the  more  open-air  life  of  his  ances- 
tors and  ie  found  to  have  regained  lost  health- and  exemption  from 
disease.  It  needs  neither  bacteriology  nor  the  pathologist  to  confirm 
our  deductions. 

Some  years  ago  an  Indian  agent  built  a  number  of  farm-houses  for  the 
Indians  in  his  charge.  What  was  his  surprise,  when  on  a  visit  some  time 
subsequently,  to  find  the  house  littered  with  the  harnesses,  plows,  sad- 
dles, with  other  farming  implements,  and  the  Indians  camp^  at  a  safe 
distance  in  their  tent.  On  inquiry,  the  Indians  told  him  that  the  house 
had  made  them  all  sick,  and  that  some  of  them  had  even  spat  blood,  and 
that  they  had  moved  out  and  were  now  all  right. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difi'erence  in  health,  depravity,  and 
mortality  that  exists  between  strictly  nomadic  people,  un contaminated 
by  border  civilization  and  civilized  man,  can  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  mode  of  habitation,  as  we  find  that  those  who  live  in  large 
and  well- ventilated  houses,  or  whose  occupation  keeps  them  out  of  doors, 
and  where  the  climate  allows  of  free  and  constant  ventilation  at  all  sea- 
sons, that  the  people  more  nearly  approach  the  state  of  perfect  health 
enjoyed  by  the  nomad. 

Popular  opinion  on  the  subject  is  very  crude.  The  majority  have  in 
some  manner  a  vague  idea  of  a  carbonic  oxide  that  kills,  and  some  of 
the  better  informed  will  tell  you  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane ;  they  have  also 
some  idea  regarding  the  favorite  Parisian  mode  of  suicide ;  and  they  are 
not  astonished  at  such  occurrences  as  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
the  ship  "  Londonderry  "  with  its  seventy-two  dead  in  the  steerage,  or  at 
the  English  sloop  that  smothered  all  of  its  seventy  passengers  between 
Jersey  and  Southampton;  they  also  know  that  they  should  not  venture 
where  a  candle  will  not  burn.     In  my  opinion  it  is  the  erroneous  views 
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that  thev  hold  that  prevent  them  from  really  and  fully  realizing  that 
there  are  unseen  dangers  in  unventilated  apartments  besides  mere  unre- 
spirable  air,  and  that  the  cause  which  daily  places  people  where  they 
are  sure  to  sufier  irremediable  injury  is  their  lack  of  knowlec^e  con- 
cerning the  real  dangers.  Tbey  rely  for  safety  on  the  feet  that  the  light 
burns  brightly  in  a  certain  atmosphere,  and  that  therefore  they  run  no 
danger,  the  burning  taper  being  their  criterion  of  the  reepirable  condi- 
tion of  the  air.  The  laity  should  be  taught,  what  De  Saussure  long  ago 
demonstrated,  that  tbe  fresh,  invigorating,  eflfervescmg  mountam  a,ir 
contains  a  greater  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  than  the  air  of  the  plain 
or  seashore;  and  that  on  a  bright  day  the  air  of  a  London  or  New  York 
park  actually  contains  a  less  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  than  the  air 
of  the  CatskiUs  or  the  hiUs  of  Scotland.  They  should  Tealize  that  car- 
bonic oxide  is  not  inimical  to  life,  but  only  cannot  support  life ;  and 
that  persons  going  into  a  carbonized  air  that  will  hardly  support  a 
candle  alive,  have  actually  at  first  not  even  found  it  objectionable;  and 
that  but  in  a  few  isolated  instances  this  is  the  last  source  of  danger  trom 
unventilation.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  absence  of  oxygen 
but  only  of  impurities  that  mingle  with  respirable  air.  They  should 
also  understand  that  any  injury,  or  even  asphyxia,  that  may^  result 
from  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  in  excess— that  such  sickness 
is  quickly  recovered  from,  provided  the  condition  is  not  pushed  too  tar. 
Where  there  is  danger,  however,  the  calamity  occurs  suddenly,  and 
where  the  recoveries  are  made,  they,  are  as  prompt. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Brown-Sequard  and  D'Arsonval,  the  mor- 
bific element  in  respired  air  is  the  pulmonary  emanations,  to  which  they 
might  have  added  the  perspiratory  efftuvia.  The  great  delineator  of  the 
human  passions  and  frailties,  Shakespeare,  has  well  depicted  the  etiect 
of  this  effluvium  from  skin  and  breath  in  his  "  Juhus  Cs^sar,  where  the 
rabble  so  yelled  with  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  and  threw  up  their  equaUv 
stinking,  sweaty  night-caps,  when  he  refused  the  crown,  that  it  caused 
Cffisar  to  faint  and  Casca  to  hold  his  breath  for  fear  of  taking  some  ol 
the  poison  into  his  own  lungs.*  . 

The  beat  account  of  the  efi'ect  of  this  organic  poison  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr  Holwell,  one  of  the  twenty-three  survivors  who  escaped  alive 
from  the  Black  Hole.  His  account,  written  in  1757,  fully  shows  each 
step  of  the  action  of  this  intoxicant  and  narcotic  poison,  which,  alter 
many  hours,  left  him  still  conscious,  but  "  sensible  of  no  pam  and  ot 
but  little  uneasiness,  with  a  stupor  coming  on  apace,  m  which  wndi- 
tion  I  laid  down  to  die  in  peace,  and  gradually  became  unconscious 
The  maddening,  intoxicating  phrensy  of  men,  as  de  sen  bed  by  Hoi- 
well,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  fear  of  death,  as  British  soldiers  have 
met  death,  going  down  with  dressed  ranks  in  a  foundering  troop-ship  that 
confusion  might  be  avoided  and  the  women  and  children  saved.  In  that 
tempest  and  storm-tossed  ship,  however,  there  was  not  that  poison  from 
animal  efiluvia  accumulating  in  their  blood  like  fusel  oil  f 

Hutchinson  well  observed  that  "  we  unwisely  neglect  the  study  ot  the 
differences  that  exist  between  man  and  man— a  difference  that,  tor  the 
most  part,  physiology  takes  little  cognizance  of,  but  which  may  prove  ot 
much  importance  in  modifying  the  processes  of  disease."*     In  our  zeal  to 
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master  or  to  carefully  study  the  disease,  we  are  eo  apt  to  make  it  a  self- 
consistent  condition,  and  become  so  absorbed  in  onr  research,  that  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  first  principles. .  Hutchinson  deplores  this  tendency ; 
and  Richardson — in  speaking  of  our  classification  of  disease  as  "  unsys- 
tematic and  fanciful,  and  its  nomenclature  imperfect,  even  for  the  techni- 
cal purpose  of  language,  and  inapplicable  for  the  higher  development  of 
medical  scientific  research  and  practice" — also  felt  that  we  were  draw- 
ing away  from  first  principles.!  Were  we  to  keep  in  mind  that  heredity 
is  only  an  acquired  or  cultivated  habit;  that,  as  our  forefathers  in  the 
days  of  Tacitus  roamed  through  the  forests  of  western  Europe  without 
aid  of  spectacles,  the  physique  of  the  German,  Gaul,  Goth,  or  Briton 
was  the  admiration  or  the  warlike  Romans,  whose  superior  arms  and 
discipline  alone  enabled  them  to  overcome  them;  and  that  these  men 
had  neither  gout  nor  phthisis — we  could  not  reasonably  say  that  we 
owe  our  infirmities  to  their  simple,  martial,  out-of-door  life.  Heredity 
must,  therefore,  have  had  a  subsequent  origin  so  far  as  our  diseases  are 
concerned,  and,  as  they  do  not  originate  spontaneously,  where  did  they 
begin?  Morel,  in  his  work  on  the  degeneracy  of  our  race,  places  tox- 
lemia  as  a  primary  cause.l  Toxtemia  has  several  sources  from  which  it 
may  result,  and  a  careful  study  into  the  original  cause  of  diseases  will 
generally  result  in  establishing  the  fact  that  outside  of  those  originating 
in  a  specific  disease  germ,  some  form  of  toxaemia  is  generally  the  start- 
ing point  of  sickness,  and  that  even  most  of  the  other  diseases  that  owe 
their  origin  to,  or  that  can  be  propagated  from,  a  bacillus  often  them- 
selves have  their  primary  birth  in  toxiemia,  whether  it  be  from  over- 
feeding, urasmia,  or  infection  from  the  emanations  of  respired  air,  or  from 
some  animal  or  vegetable  decomposing  matter.  From  whatever  source 
it  may  come,  it  often  produces  precisely  the  same  results- 

In  a  paper  read  betbre  the  Southern  California  Medical  Society,  enti- 
tled "  A  Plea  for  Circumcision,"  I  showed  that  one  of  the  main  dangers 
or  results  from  reflex  iri'itation  lies  in  the  toxaemia  that  it  may  induce. 
In  the  paper  mentioned,  I  followed  the  difierent  reflex  processes  due  to 
phymosis  up  through  to  the  obstinate  and  irremediable  constipation  due 
to  sphincterismus,  a  condition  described  by  Agnew,§  of  Philadelphia. 
In  following  up  the  different  steps  that  the  condition  assumes,  I  showed 
the  immense  importance  that  Sir  Lionel  Beale  attaches  to  blood  com- 
position as  the  ground-work  of  health  or  disease,  wherein  he  truly 
observes  that  "  blood  changes  are  the  startingpoints,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  what  follows,"  the  other  factors  being  the  "  tend- 
ency, or  inherent  weakness  or  developmental  defect,  of  the  organ 
which  is  the  subject  of  attack."  To  which  he  adds,  that  he  feels  con- 
vinced that  if  only  the  blood  could  be  kept  right,  thousands  of  serious 
cases  of  illness  would  not  occur;  while  the  persistence  of  a  healthy 
state  of  the  blood  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  many  get  through 
a  long  life  without  a  single  attack  of  illness,  although  they  may  have 
several  weak  organs,  and  that  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  a  departure 
from  the  normal  physiological  condition,  often  explains  the  first  step  in 
many  forms  of  acute  or  chronic  diseases.*  Sir  Lionel  might  have  added 
that  the  "  tendency  or  inherent  weakness  or  developmental  organic 

t  Diseases  of  Modern  Lite, 
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defect,"  which,  after  all,  is  aU  the  foundation  or  ground-work  for  the 
hereditary  diathesis,  is  itself  the  outgrowth  of  transmitted  toxemic  tend- 
encies, or  conditions  affecting  former  generations,  or  of  previous  tox- 
femic  results  in  the  individual  itself,  as  we  can  safely  assert  that  our 
fathers,  of  barbarian  memory,  left  us  no  inheritage_  of  developmental 
oreanic  defects.  The  daily  increase  of  these  physical  defects  shows 
nlainly  that  they  are  so,  not  from  inheritance,  but  trom  present  causes 
or  cultivation,  as  well  as  it  plainly  explains  that  toxiemia  lays  the 
tendency  to  reflex  troubles,  also  on  the  increase,  which  in  turn  tavor 
further  toxemia  by  the  disturbances,  deterioration,  and  morbid  ^neitive- 
ness  that  they  occasion— the  retroactive  effects  of  either  good  or  bad 
Dhvaieal  condition  being  here  fully  exemphfied.  Fothergill  shows  how 
this  condition  of  blood,  whether  due  to  reflex  irritation,  un ventilation, 
or  overfeeding,  or  from  mental  disturbances,  eventually  results  murfe- 
mic  difficulties  which  engender  kidney  disturbances,  notably  Jinghts 
disease,  and  that  instead  of  these  diseases  being  the  cause  of  the  uraemia 
that  finally  takes  off  the  patient,  the  uremia  is  the  real  starting  point 
of  the  kidney  disease,  which  goes  on  until  such  structural  change  has 
been  etfected  that  we  reach  that  point  where  the  kidney  is  no  longer 
equal  to  its  functions— the  renal  inadequacy  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  f    ^^ 

In  the  Bradshawe  lecture,  an  extract  of  which  appears  m  "Braithwaite 
for  Januarv  of  1889,  William  Carter  observes  as  follows:  "According  to 
Bouchard,  one  fifth  of  the  products  of  the  total  toxicity  of  normal 
urines  is  due  to  the  poisonous  products  reabsorbed  mU,  the  blood  from 
the  intestines,  and  resulting  from  putrefactive  changes  which  the  residue 
of  the  food  undergoes  there."  .      .      .    ,,  ■      a>   ,=  ?„  i\.^ 

One  of  the  changes  that  full  respiration  m  the  open  air  efiects  in  the 
blood  is  the  destruction  of  these  toxic  elements.  This  is  mentioned  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  intimate  relations  that  exist  between  all 
the  causative  conditions,  physiological  or  pathological,  that  tend  to  in- 
duce toxemia.  The  large-lunged  and  deep-cheeted  Indian  will  eat  at 
one  meal  as  much  food,  indiscriminate  as  to  quality  or  state  of  preser- 
vation or  of  putrefaction,  as  will  an  ordinary  white  man  lor  three 
days,  or  even  a  week;  but  toxasmia,  with  the  attending  AIb,  does  not 
find  in  the  Indian  a  favorable  resting-place,  so  that  after  the  most 
gourmandizing  meal  he  is  in  no  more  danger  from  tozic  absorption  than 
he  is  from  an  attack  of  delirium  after  the  most  generous  or  protracted 
drunk.  Former  perfect  aeration  of  the  blood  has  not  left  him  with 
any  developmental  organic  defect  in  the  minute  structure  of  his  organ- 
ism, and  the  present  perfect  condition  of  his  respiratory  apparatus 
oxidizes  and  works  ofif  into  the  outer  air  all  the  toxic  products  that  are 
brought  to  it.  He  needs  neither  pepsin  nor  naphthalin  to  insure  him 
against  toxic  accidents.  .        ,  ■  ,  ,.     vi     j         t.^. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  difierent  sources  by  which  the  blood  can  be 
charged  or  overcharged  with  toxic  products,  but  it  must  remam  fully 
as  evident  that  nature  has  given  us  the  organs  of  respiration  lor  then 
elimination.  The  skin  and  kidneys  are  depurative  mediums  and  very 
unportant  channels  it  must  be  admitted,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  they  are  not  the  chemical  laboratories  that  the  lungs  represent. 
It  matters  not  if  all  the  chemical  changes  do  not  take  place  in  the  lungs 
it  is  through  the  lungs  that  the  agents  are  taken  that  must  bring  about 
the  changes;  and,  after  all  said  and  done,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
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imperfect  blood  depuration  is  the  starting  point  of  ill  health,  either 
physical,  mental,  or  moral,  for  what  matters  it  whether  you  have  a 
pneumonia  or  phthisis,  or-  are  even  insane  owing  to  a  cardiac  derange- 
ment, or  are  insane  from  urffimic  retention  due  to  Bright's  disease,  or 
you  are  laid  out  racked  with  gout,  rheumatism,  and  allied  disorders,  or 
are  even  watching  the  slow  approaches  of  grim  death  through  the  slow 
process  of  senile  gangrene,  with  an  amblyopia  that  even  robs  you  of 
the  comfort  of  reading,  and  distraction,  we  must  in  every  case  go  back 
to  the  primary  cause,  which  will  always  be  found  to  be  toxfemia.  It  is 
always  imperfect  blood  depuration  that  is  the  fons  et  origo  mali. 

To  what  fine  distinctions,  differences  in  condition  of  health  or  disease 
may  be  due,  after  the  developmental  defect  or  inherent  tendency  has 
once  been  established,  and  to  what  trifling  circumstances  a  person  may 
attribute  his  particular  point  of  divergence  from  health,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  an  apartment  where  the  ventilation  may  be 
equal  in  all  its  parts,  a  particular  form  of  task  may  bo  affect  the  breath- 
ing organism  by  strengthening  or  weakening  the  organs  of  respiration 
that  a  statistical  difference  in  the  health  of  each  class  will  be  noticed. 
For  instance,  Lombard  long  ago  furnished  statistics  that  showed  that 
the  copyist  was  much  more  prone  to  phthisis  than  the  bookkeeper  or 
accountant,  *  the  steady,  unmoving  work  of  the  former  occupation 
making  the  difference;  the  typesetter  in  a  printing  establishment  is 
much  more  subject  to  the  same  disease  than  the  pressman. 

Another  condition  of  affairs  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fact  that  the  predisposition  or  tendency- causes  do  not  by 
any  means  cease  with  the  departure  from  the  office  or  work-room,  for  the 
better  developed  muscles  of  the  chest,  in  the  pressman  or  ordinary  and 
more  active  clerk,  when  in  the  outer  air,  bo  work  as  to  more  effectually 
empty  the  lungs  and  aerate  the  blood,  while  in  the  copyist  and  type- 
setter, as  in  the  mosaic  worker,  they  are  weak  and  undeveloped,  and  but 
ill  perform  their  functions,  so  that  even  when  in  the  outer  air,  owing 
both  to  lesser  chest  capacity  and  feebler  respiratory  movements,  aeration 
is  never  as  perfect;  so  that  either  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors  he  loses 
more  ground  in  the  physical  scale  than  the  other  classes.  I  have 
purposely  taken  the  extreme  illustration,  where,  however,  statistics 
fully  support  the  proposition,  to  show  that  the  physiological  working 
condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  cannot  all  be  overlooked,  and 
that  all  does  not  depend  on  sanitary  architecture. 

There  is  much  in  popular  errors  that  helps  to  bring  about  our  condi- 
tion of  physical  degeneracy;  for  example,  people  look  upon  cold  as  their 
great  and  dreaded  enemy,  whereas  cold,  unless  in  an  extreme  degree, 
does  not  and  cannot  hurt  any  one  primarily.  To  shut  out  the  cold, 
which  is  harmless,  they  shut  themselves  up  with  ochlesitic  poisons,  as 
morbific  and  fatal  in  the  end  as  the  effects  of  alcohol  or  fusel  oil.  They 
have  a  vague  idea  that  "  catching  cold  "  is  to  be  avoided,  but  they  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  lasting  poison  of  ochlesis  or  in  fomites.  A  man 
will  give  a  friend  a  wide  berth  during  the  critical  period  of  typhoid  fever, 
but  as  soon  as  that  period  is  passed,  he  and  his  whole  family  will  troop 
into  the  room,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  researches  of  Uffelmann  and 
others  into  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  typhoid  bacillus; 
or,  so  that  they  avoid  the  immediate  breath  of  a  consumptive,  they  live 
in  fancied  security.     That  this  infection,  as  well  as  that  of  typhoid  and 
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other  disease  germs,  is  longer  lasting  in  a  dark  or  north  room,  is  not  of 
any  importance.  The  lady  of  the  house,  on  the  departure  of  her  con- 
sumptive visitor,  will  at  once  draw  the  curtains  and  close  the  windows 
of  her  parlor  that  the  light  and  dust  may  not  affect  her  carpets  and 
bric-a-brac,  perfectly  unmindful  that  the  care  she  bestows  to  protect 
these  things  she  may  do  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  life  of  a  son  or 
daughter;  she  does  not  know,  nor  has  she  taken  the  pains  to  leara,  nor 
has  any  one  undertaken  to  instruct  her,  that  the  bacillus  of  such  dis- 
eases as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  phthisis,  and  most  diseases  which 
have  a  specific  germ,  cannot  exist  and  hold  their  identity  in  solar  light 
and  air,  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Koch,  kills  them  in  from 
a  few  moments  to  a  few  hours,  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that;  by 
the  construction  of  our  houses  and  by  the  studied  exclusion  of  light  and 
air,  we  do  most  for  the  retention  of  these  disease  germs,  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  their  vitality.  I  have  alluded 
heretofore  to  the  injury  that  deficient  ventilation  does  to  humanity  in 
producing  toxagmic  conditions;  we  now  see  how  the  same  deficient  ven- 
tilation tends  to  maintain  germ  infection. 

It  is  probably  in  abird's-eye  view  of  the  many  phases  that  the  pathology 
of  phthisis  has  at  different  times  assumed,  and  of  the  various  forms  of 
treatment  that  these  changing  views  have  maugurated,  that  we  see  how 
and  wherein  the  importance  of  ventilation  to  hfe  has  been  so  shamefully 
neglected,  how,  as  it  were,  in  the  general  advance  of  knowledge,  as  in  a 
line  of  battle,  the  too  rapid  advance  of  one  portion  has  risked  the  fate  of 
the  battle.  The  study  of  the  etiology  and  path(^eny  of  this  disease,  and 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Koch,  and  the  many  ideas  in  regard  to  its 
pathology,  etiology,  or  pathogeny  that  have  been  advanced  here  and 
there,  have  all  absolutely  been  instrumental  in  obscuring  from  us  the 
fact  that  air  and  sunshine  are  its  preventives,  and  that  it  matters  little 
what  therapeutic  means  we  may  call  to  assist— that  unless  we  add  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  all  our  efforts  are  ineflectual. 

We  can  easily  observe  the  ludicrousness  of  the  appearance  of  the  legs 
of  the  Pope's  body-guard  in  their  variegated  coverings;  but  we  must  cer- 
tainly admit  that  it  is  more  ludicrous  to  see  a  patient  going  m  one  direc- 
tion to  have  the  air  pumped  out  of  a  cabinet  wherein  he  is  to  sit,  onthe 
Jourdanet  idea  of  an  artificial  Anahuac  climate,  and  that  rarefied  air  _ia 
the  proper  thing,  and  another  going  in  another  direction  to  be  inclosed  in 
a  Pravaz  pneumatic  cabinet  of  compressed  air  where  air  will  be  pumped 
into  the  cabinet,  ,  ,    ,     ,l  ■        ± 

It  is  very  evident  that  Jourdanet  failed  to  grasp  the  plain  truth,  in  not 
observing  that  it  is  neither  the  altitude,  barometric  reading,  nor  rare- 
fied air  that  gives  the  Anahuac  plateaus  and  the  Columbian  or  Peru- 
vian Andes  that  exemption  from  phthisis,  any  more  than  it  is  the 
depression  below  sea  level  and  compressed  atmosphere  of  the  Kirghis 
steppes,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  desert  of  the  Colorado  in 
Southern  California,  that  exempt  their  dwellers  from  the  same  disease- 
any  more  than  filling  the  lungs  with  a  gaseous  compound  by  the  mouth 
or  the  colon  per  rectum  by  chemical  gases  at  regular  intervals  could 
keep  an  Indian  from  having  phthisis  if  suddenly  taken  from  his  native 
plains  and  housed  in  an  average  boarding-house.  The  Tartar  of  Kirg- 
heez  and  the  Peruvian  Indian  of  the  high  Andes  need  no  rubber  bag  ot 
gas  with  a  rectal  tube,  microbe-killer,  or  medicated  woolen  garments  to 
protect  them  from  phthisis;  and  the  microbe  or  baciUus  that  finds  its 
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way  into  those  Peruvian  homes — which  Americana  find  eo  peculiar  that 
people  sit  in  the  chilly  air  with  their  shawls  without  having  sense 
enough  to  close  the  dooi-s — finds  a  short  existence. 

Davis,  a  former  Governor  of  the  British  colony  in  Hong  Kong,  in  his 
work  on  the  customs  of  the  Chinese,  tells  ua  that,  among  the  higher 
classes,  when  a  visitor  arrives,  he  finds  a  ventilation  in  their  large  and 
open  apartments  equal  to  that  out  of  doors,  but  that  the  host  has  gen- 
erally a  large  assortment  of  furry  coats  which  are  handed  out  something 
like  napkins  at  an  afternoon  tea;  with  bis  other  hospitalities,  the 
Chinese  gentleman  sees  to  it  that  his  guest's  health  is  not  ruined  in  his 
house.*  It  might  be  added  that  the  free  use  of  weak  and  tepid  tea,  in 
which  they  all  indulge,  acts  in  no  email  way  as  a  preventive  of  urtemic 
accumulation,  for  wifliout  going  to  the  extent  advised  by  Sangrado  in 
Gil  Bias,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  people,  considering  the 
amount  of  food  they  consume,  take  hardly  enough  fluid  to  assist  proper 
blood  depuration. 

The  example  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  t6  ventilation  and  hospitality 
could  be  ingrafted  into  our  civilization  with  benefit  not  only  to  our 
health  but  to  our  morality.  Some  may  perchance  think  that  with  the 
indiscriminate  upe  of  these  garments,  diseases  would  be  more  and  more 
disseminated.  This  would  not  be  the  case,  however.  In  the  first  place, 
there  would  be  less  diseases;  and  secondly,  Richardson,  as  already 
observed,  has  shown  that  vagrants  who  deck  themselves  out  in  cast-off 
odds  and  ends  of  clothing,  which  are  often  infected,  hardly  ever  receive 
any  harm  from  the  clothes,  the  sun  and  air  having  effectually  slain  all 
the  bacilli  or  disease  germs.  I  cannot  see  why  ^e  profession  cannot 
accept  the  fact  that  pure  air  and  sunshine  are  the  preventive  agent,  as 
well  as  the  curative  means,  in  phthisis,  and  drop  all  of  those  makeshifts 
with  which  they  torment  themselves  and  the  patients,  such  as  the 
hot-air  treatment  with  which  some  undertake  to  circumvent  the  wily 
bacillus. 

Gout  and  rheumatism,  as  well  as  asthma,  owe  their  origin  to  deficient 
blood  aeration  much  more  than  is  generally  believed.  The  classic 
attack  of  gout  suffered  by  Sydenham  when  composing  his  work  on  gout, 
as  well  as  that  other  attack  suffered  bj»  John  Brown,  equally  as  classical, 
but  more  important,  as  it  was  the  keynote  to  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  medicine,  and  an  inauguratory  point  for  the  conception  of  the 
Brunonian  doctrine  of  sthenia  and  asthenia,  were  undoubtwily  due  to 
the  weakened  and  imperfect  respiration  that  at  the  time  affected  those 
two  beacon-lights  of  medicine.  The  English  Hippocrates  was  no  doubt 
absorbed,  and  writing  with  bated  breath  his  dissertation  on  gout;  and 
from  Brown  himself  we  learn  that  he  was  weakened  down  and  below 
his  normal  condition  of  health  at  the  time.f 

Loomis  writes,  in  his  edition  of  "Charcot  on  Diseases  of  Old  Age," 
of  a  Confederate  of&cer  in  whom  the  gout  was  developed  by  confinement 
in  an  unhealthy  and  damp  prison,  with  insufficient  food;!  and  is  it  not 
a  generally  known  fact  that  Holwell,  already  mentioned,  suffered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gout  in  one  foot  a  few  days  after  his  liberation 
from  the  Black  Hole?§ 


1  Wood's  Mea,  Library,  Vol,  June,  1881, _p.  91. 
SThe  Family  Physician,  Cassell  &  Go,  Vol  IV,  p. 
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I  have  seen  instances  of  gout  developing  under  similar  circumstances, 
notably  the  case  of  a  physician  accustomed  to  an  out-of-door  life,  who 
found  himself  confined  to  the  bedside  of  his  child  afflicted  with  measles; 
he  never  left  the  little  fellow's  bedside,  and  the  room  was  kept  closed. 
On  the  recovery  of  his  son  he  sufl'ered  severely  from  his  first  attack  of 
gout.  Although  his  family  has  no  "gouty  or  rheumatic  history,  they 
being  long-lived,  hearty  people,  one  week  of  close  air  developed  a  disease 
that  may  require  generations  of  careful  watching  and  pure  air  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  family  should  he  have  any  more  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  rich  and  gouty  old  priest,  observed 
by  Van  Swieten,  and  mentioned  by  Fothergill  in  his  work,§  is  very 
instructive.  Here  was  a  cheerful  old  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a 
good  liver,  who  took  but  little  exercise,  well  fed,  and  taking  his  after- 
dinner  naps  in  a  roo&i  carefully  closed  to  exclude  the  heat  and  flies  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  We  may  rest  assured  that  be  used  his 
respiratory  muscles  but  to  very  little  purpose,  probably  never  taking  a 
deep  respiration,  unless  after  his  social  pinch  of  snuff  with  the  burgo- 
master, which- undoubtedly  induced  a  healthy  sneeze.  His  capture  by 
Barbary  pirates,  who  took  no  stock  in  full  meals  and  after-dinner  naps 
in  close  rooms,  cured  him  of  his  gout;  the  fresh  sea  air  and  the  deep  in- 
spiration required  properly  to  propel  a  galley  oar  furnished  a  medium 
through  which  a  complete  oxidation  of  the  urea  took  place,  and  an  effi- 
cient exhalation  of  all  toxic  material. 

Professor  Marfan,  of  Paris,  has  related  the  occurrence  of  what  might 
plainly  be  called  an  epidemic  of  phthisis,  where  one  consumptive  in  an 
atelier,  by  promiscuous  spitting  all  over  a  rough  floor,  so  managed  to 
infect  the  rest  of  his  twenty-two  feUow-workers  that  in  six  years  after 
his  own  death  they  began  to  die  rapidly,  until  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  were  gone.  Marfan  and  Vallin  laid  the  blame  on  the  character  of 
the  floor  and  the  sputa  infection;  the  old  floor  was  removed,  the  apart- 
ment disinfected,  a  new,  well-jointed,  and  smooth  floor  laid,  and  the 
epidemic  ceased,*  Cases  like  the  above,  but  not  so  extensive,  are  com- 
mon enough  to  make  us  feel  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  bacillus,  regardless 
of  what  contrary  opinion  others  may  hold,  and  founded  on  ever  so  many 
experiments.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  have  depended 
too  much  on  the  bacteriological  origin  of  phthisis.  Where  one  person 
becomes  phthisical  through  the  bacillus,  there  are  a  dozen_  that  have 
become  so  without  coming  in  contact  with  it.  And  while  in  our  zeal 
we  have  pursued  this  branch  of  our  science,  we  have  closed  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  deficient  ventilation  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  phthisis, 
regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  bacillus.  We  are  getting  to 
depend  altogether  on  the  bacillus,  which,  like  Falataff's  men  in  buckram, 
is  multiplying  and  fast  becoming  the  cause  of  every  form  of  disease. 

Another  Incident  wherein  the  bacillus  is  made  to  usurp  deficient 
ventilation  as  the  cause  of  a  disease,  is  the  lately  discovered  fact  that  a 
bacillus  has  been  recently  found  in  connection  with  trismus.  To  attribute 
the  origin  of  trismus  to  any  bacillary  cause  we  must  altogether  ignore 
all  that  we  know  of  the  disease.  If  the  literature  on  the  subject  were 
scanty,  or  obscure  and  indefinite,  and  the  observer  incompetent,  and 
our  experience  in  its  connection  unconclusive,  we  might  begin  to  doubt; 
but  such,  however,  is  not  the  case.     The  literature  is  very  intelligent 
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authentic,  and  exact  on  the  subject.  The  work  by  John  E.  Morgan, 
F.R.C.P.,  entitled  "  The  Diseases  of  St.  Kilda,"  devotes  much  intelli- 
gent explanation  to  the  cause  of  trismus,  Morgan  was  a  close  observer, 
and  noticed  that  the  disease  did  not  prevail  on  the  neighboring  Heb- 
rides. In  his  search  for  a  cause,  he  observed  that  a  like  equable,  mild 
climate  atfected  St.  Kilda  and  the  Hebrides,  but  he  noticed  further  that 
while  in  the  latter  islands  the  flihabitants  live  in  the  Scotch  bothies, 
such  as  are  found  on  the  Scottish  coast,  built  of  loose  rock  and  atone, 
with  plenty  of  crevices  and  an  open  chimney,  those  of  St.  Kilda  were 
built  of  rocks,  but  closely  cemented  at  every  joint;  and  that  although, 
as  in  the  other  islands,  a  peat  fire  is  used,  the  cottage  or  hut  has  no  hole 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  On  inquiry  he  found  this  difference  in 
custom  to  be  due  to  the  scarcity  of  seaweed,  on  the  St.  Kilda  shores. 
On  the  Hebrides,  either  owing  to  different  winds  dr  ocean  currents,  the 
weed  is  'plentiful,  and  is  used  for  manure,  while  at  St.  Kilda  the  soot 
that  has  gathered  on  the  walls  and  under  the  roof  is  scraped  off  in  the 
spring  and  used  to  enrich  the  iields.  To  allow  this  soot  to  collect  the 
house  is  kept  carefully  closed.  Doctors  Morrison  and  Maxwell,  who 
practiced  in  the  West  Indies,  attributed  the  existence  of  trismus  in  those 
islands  to  the  confined  and  smoky  condition  of  the  houses.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  negro  huts  on  the  Florida  and  Georgia  coasts  where 
trismus  has  been  observed,  and  lastly,  the  experience  of  Joseph  Clarke, 
and  subsequently  of  Collins,  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  where 
by  continually  improving  the  ventilation  the  trismus  epidemic  was 
checked,  would  seem  sufficiently  to  prove  the  foul  air  origin  of  the 


On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  want  of  ventilation 
will  engender  very  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  Dr.  Parry,  in 
discussing  other  subjects,  says:  "  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, that  all  living  bodies,  when  crowded  together,  generate  a  matter 
which  would  seem  to  be  highly  destructive.  No  species  of  animal  can 
congregate  in  ill-ventilated  apartments  with  impunity.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  horse  becomes  infected  with  glanders,  fowls  with  the 
pip  or  pep,  and  sheep  with  a  disease  peculiar  to  them,  if  they  be  too 
closely  folded.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  diseases,  evidently 
engendered  by  congregation,  become  subsequently  contagious.  In  the 
expedition  to  Quiberon,  in  1795,  several  transports,  crowded  with  horses, 
had  their  hatches  shut  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  storm,  by  which 
some  of  them  were  suffocated,  and  amongst  the  surviving  horses  the 
contagious  disease  called  glanders  was  propagated.  At  another  period 
it  was  proposed  to  send  livestock  from  England  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  the  animals  all  died  of  a  febrile  disease  in  a  few  weeks,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  too  much  crowded,"  From  this  we  may  readily  see  that 
the  ill-efiecta  of  unventilation  are  more  far-reaching  than  generally 
believed,  and  we  can  as  readily  perceive  how  the  same  cause  may 
engender  serious  organic  disease  in  men.  Furthermore,  we  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  alone  the  individual  sufferer  who 
may  be  the  victim,  but  that  a  violent  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
may,  from  such  a  small  beginning,  nearly  depopulate  some  countries. 
Asiatic  cholera  but  too  often  has  such  a  possible  factor. 

Maudsley  has  well  said  that  the  mind  is  the  most  dependent  of  all 
the  natural  forces,  and  that  for  its  existence  all  the  lower  natural  forces 
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are  indispensably  prereq  uisite.*  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  mildly 
lunatic  was  tortured,  hung,  or  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  criminal,  while 
the  phrensied,  raving  maniac  was  either  chased  about  like  a  wild  beast 
or  considered  as  a  demoniac  and  deluged  with  holy  water  and  prayer. 
Pathology  has  here  opened  up  a  study  that  has  not  yet  fully  brought 
out  all  its  fruits.  Liver  abscesses,  or  empyema,  is  now  known  to  derange 
the  mind  as  much  as  we  realize  that  intestinal  irritation  will  produce 
night  terrors.  Readers  of  Silvio  Pellico's  "  My  Prisons  "  will  not  forget  his 
graphic  description  of  the  hallucination  that  he  suffered  while  confined 
under  the  "  leads,"  or  leaden  roof,  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  finally 
relieved  by  what  must  have  been  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  an 
abscess  into  the  intestinal  tract,  when  all  the  mental  disturbances  at 
once  left  him.  It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that  urtemic  retention  holds 
a  very  close  relationship  to  insanity,  Dr.  Alice  Bennet  showing,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  the  connection 
between  it  and  Bright's  disease. f  The  connection  between  the  habitual 
or  excessive  use  of  stimulants  and  the  development  of  insanity  is  too 
well  acknowledged  to  require  more  than  mere  mention,  except  that  we 
may  add  that  it  is  among  the  lower  classes  who  use  the  excess  of  liquor 
that  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  lunacy,  and  observe  further,  that 
which  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  paper, 
that  by  insufficient  analyses  of  our  subjects  we  oftentimes  connect  and 
mingle  coexisting  effects  as  cause  and  effect,  and  often  place  a  result  as 
a  primary  cause.  In  this  respect  we  must  not  forget  that  among  the 
poor  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  Infirmities,  mental  and  moral,  as 
well  as  physical — a  condition  due  to  the  deterioration  caused  by  want, 
lack  of  proper  nourishment,  anxieties,  suffering,  and  lastly,  but  not 
the  least,  the  foul  air  which  they  must  of  necessity  continually  breathe. 
Liquors  and  stimulants  are  the  caus^  to  which  all  the  miseries  and 
physical  as  well  as  mental  afflictions  of  the  poor  are  attributed — as  if 
poverty  itself  were  no  misery,  and  did  not  carry  in  its  train  sufficient 
ills  iLBide  from  the  use  or  abuse  of  alcoholl  The  premature  mortality 
so  excessive  with  the  poor,  their  ailments,  feeble-minded,  rachitic,  or 
consumptive  children,  depravity,  moral  degradation,  idiocy,  and  insan- 
ity— in  fact,  all  that  may  happen,  either  in  the  line  of  physical  or  of  moral 
degradation,  is  attributed  to  alcohol.  Alcohol  with  them  has  become  a 
necessity,  owing  to  the  morbid  condition  induced  by  foul  air. 

A  reviewer  of  Acton's  work  on  prostitution  mentions  the  swarms  of 
child  prostitutes  that  infest  the  low  quarters  of  London,  whose  existence 
he  attributes  to  a  "  brutal  stupefaction  of  the  moral  senses,  resulting 
from  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  evil."  Were  I  to  review  the 
reviewer,  I  might  ask  how  ignorance  can  cause  brutal  stupefaction  of 
the  senses,  either  moral  or  otherwise.  In  the  present  age,  we  fully 
understand  that  for  all  efiects  there  must  be  a  specific,  self-sufficient 
cause.  It  may  not  be  found  at  once,  but  we  should  neither  jump  at  a 
conclusion  nor  cover  our  ignorance  in  the  matter  by  a  mere  figure  of 
speech-  Saying  that  their  mothers  drank  alcoholic  liquors,  and  that 
precept  and  example  have  lowered  and  debased  them,  even  if  they  are 
too  young  to  have  drank  themselves,  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the 
existence  of  the  swarm  of  child  prostitutes,  or  how  they  arrived  at  the 
stupefaction  of  the  moral  senses.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  on  alcohol 
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we  lay  the  blame  bo  that  we  may  not  blame  oureelvee  for  the  indifl'er- 
ence  and  neglect  of  the  human  femily  in  our  immediate  neighborhood: 
it  is  a  certain  relief  to  the  conscience  to  say  that  they  drink — drink  has 
brought  it  all  on  them:  we  then  wash  our  hands,  like  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  the  Passion  Play  goes  on.  Drink,  however,  does  aggravate  and  pre- 
cipitate many  conditions  that  the  poor  have  in  them  with  a  strong 
inherent  tendency.  Every  practitioner  knows  that  among  the  children 
of  the  poor,  living  in  crowded  tenement  houses  or  basements,  there 
exists  a  disposition  to  convulsive  and  nervous  diseases,  as  well  as  that 
they  are  more  subject  to  zymotic  diseases;  and  that,  too,  where  the 
parents  are  habitually  sober.  Nearly  every  physician  who  has  had  such 
practice  has  often  wished  for  the  wealth  of  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Jay  Gould, 
that  he  might  relieve  the  poor,  patient,  antemic  little  children  who  sel- 
dom see  any  joy,  and  who  seem  from  birth  wedded  to  a  life  of  misery. 
The  question  has  often  occurred  to  me,  while  looking  on  these  helpless 
children,  is  it  possible  that  the  philanthropist  and  statesman  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  effects  of  foul  air?  That  such  an  air,  which  wUl  give 
an  ordinary  gentleman,  accustomed  to  well-aired  rooms  and  fresh  air, 
a  headache  that  will  last  him  all  day,  or  even  produce  in  such  a  man 
an  illness,  must  be  poisonous,  no  one  will  doubt. 

In  a  concentrated  accumulation  this  foulness  has  shown  serious 
results  besides  the  Black  Hole  and  other  such  episodes.  Guy,  in  his 
work  on  Public  Health,  quotes  from  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  philanthropist,  John  Howard.  He  there  relates  that  in 
the  May  sessions  of  1750,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  forty  persons  perished  from 
putrid  fever,  caused  by  breathing  the  foul  air  that  issued  from  the  jail- 
room  and  prisoner's  dock;  of  this  number,  four  were  Judges^  and  the 
rest  officers,  barristers,  and  jurymen.  That  was  an  extreme  case;  but 
I  have  often  visited  sick  children  in  rooms  and  beds,  where  between  the 
fumes  of  cooking,  the  over-heated  room,  and  the  steam  from  drying 
clothes,  added  to  the  exhalations  of  half  a  dozen  large-lunged  human 
beings,  the  room  was  so  offensive  that  I  made  my  visits  very  short.  This 
air  has  precisely  the  same  effect  as  alcohol  or  fusel  oil,  and  the  slow,  steady 
effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  susceptible  little  child  is  to  create  a  morbid 
irritability  which  later  calls  for  alcoholic  support.  The  little  bodies  of 
these  poor  children  have  no  more  resistance,  strength,  or  endurance 
than  their  little  brains;  they  are  morbidly  sensitive,  and  age  early; 
want  has  developed  a  precocious  sharpness  of  instinct,  and  the  foul  air 
that  has  poisoned  their  young  blood  has  precociously  matured  their 
sexual  organs,  while  the  rest  of  their  physique  lacks  development.  Foul 
air  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cause  all  these  conditions  without  the  assist- 
ance of  alcohol  either  in  the  child  or  its  parents.  It  is  the  foul  air  that 
produces  that  "brutal  stupefaction  "  of  the  moral  senses  before  alluded 
to.  In  one  London  parish,  out  of  eighty  little  girls  raised  in  its  work- 
house, seventy-nine  were  afterwards  found,  on  an  investigation,  to  be 
on  the  street,*  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor  relates  that  in  one  New  York  asylum 
for  feeble-minded  children,  fully  two  thirds  of  the  children  masturbated, 
the  proportion  being  about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  By 
careful  investigation  it  developed  that  among  these  feeble-minded 
children  the  habit  came  by  intuition — the  morbid  excitability  of  the 
sexual  organs  being  the  cause — without  assMance  from  either  precept 
or  example.  The  girls  were  found  to  begin  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  the 
*  A  Home  for  the  Homeless,  by  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Wray. 
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boys  at  ten,*  Society  and  the  State  furnish  millions  for  the  suppression 
of  the  depraved  class,  when  a  tenth  of  the  sum  would  effectually  pre- 
vent its  formation. 

The  unnamed  author  of  a  remarkably  instructive  little  workf  on 
ventilation  in  its  relations  to  life  and  disease,  makes  the  following  true 
observation:  "The  combined  testimony  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
pains  to  investigate  the  causes  of  vice  and  prostitution  leaves  no  doubt 
thai  a  low  condition  of  body  and  mind,  coincident  with  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  brain,  so  far  from  restraining  (as  might  be  surmised)  the 
animal  propensities  and  vicious  inclinations,  has  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  their  aggravation  and  production,"  The  effect  of  foul  air  on 
the  brain  has  been  well  depicted  by  James  Johnson,  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Hays,  who  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  apo- 
plexy after  a  day's  sitting  in  the  foul  air  of  a  court-room.  "  The  blood," 
observes  the  doctor,  "  imperfectly  aerated,  and  charged  with  the  exhala- 
tions from  numerous  lungs  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  is  impeded 
in  its  passage  through  the  minute  arteries,  whose  muscular  walls  con- 
tract and  hinder  its  progress.  Hence  the  sense  of  fullness,  pain,  and 
throbbing  in  the  head,  while  the  heart  beats  with  increased  force  to 
overcome  the  impediment  and  to  drive  on  the  blood."! 

Dr.  Johnson's  labors  in  the  field  of  renal  diseases  are  well  known, 
and  he  explains  in  the  above  the  cerebral  action  of  impure  blood,  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar.  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  the  delicate  brain  and  nerves  of  a  child  can  stand  the  continued 
effect  of  such  a  poison  without  harm;  and  civilization  can  only  plead 
ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  its  sin  in  the  way  of  omission,  in  thus  neg- 
lecting the  child  and  allowing  it  helplessly  to  grow  up  food  for  the  jail 
or  the  gallows.  Were  the  clergy  to  study  physical  causes  and  effects 
more,  they  would  see  that  the  first  principle  to  be  instituted  to  obtain  a 
moral  man  is  perfect  sanitation,  without  which  all  mission  work  and 
sermonizing  might  as  well  be  made  to  the  four  winds. 

As  a  summary  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  foregoing  paper,  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  has  undertaken  to  show  that  the  visible  point  of 
departure  from  a  condition  of  general  good  health  and  an  unimpaired 
organism  is  plainly  where  the  nomad  diverges  from  the  free,  out-of-door 
life  of  his  ancestors,  and  incloses  himself  within  four  walls  and  a  roof 
that  exclude  the  sun  and  air,  and  retain  his  own  exhalations.  Prior  to 
this  occurrence  we  can  find  no  history  of  developmental  organic  defect-;- 
neither  inherent  tendency  in  any  organ  or  part  to  disease,  to  morbid 
irritability  of  body  or  mind,  or  tendency  or  liability  to  reflex  troubles 
of  any  kind.  That  ventilation  is  the  prime  factor  that  induces  this  won- 
derful moral  and  physical  perfection  by  allowing  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  to  be  fully  carried  on  as  the  Maker  intended,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  as  cited  by  Hirsh,  that  there  are  populous  industrial  centers  on  the 
high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  cities  of  from  twenty  thousand  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  where  the  bacillus  tuberculosis 
does  not  seem  to  thrive  or  find  a  lodgment;  so  that  mere  density,  indus- 
trial pursuits,  or  civic  aggregation  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
physical  degeneration  observed  elsewhere.  The  secret  of  the  exemption 
in  these  communities  is  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  either  in  August 


*  Am.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  Jan-  1882,  p.  163. 
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or  January  the  thermometer  marks  60°  F,;  that  their  houses  are  never 
closed  at  any  time;  if  they  feel  chilly,  they  simply  put  on  an  extra  shawl 
or  poncho,  but  they  do  not  close  the  door.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  theee 
localities  are  not  financially  drained  to  maintain  swarms  of  idiots,  luna- 
tics, rachitics,  crippled  paralytics,  criminals,  or  prostitutes,  either  in 
reformatories,  asylums,  hospitals,  or  jails.  Such  are  the  facts,  and  we 
can  draw  our  own  inferences.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  these  people 
literally  live  out  of  doors. 

The  erroneous  opinions  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  good 
or  bad  ventilation  have  next  to  be  considered.  That  ventilation 
does  not  receive  the  consideration  that  it  deserves  from  the  public,  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  reason  that  they  misapprehend  the  really  dan- 
gerous element  that  lurks  in  non-aerated  rooms;-  further,  they  lack  the 
appreciation  that  there  exist  gradations  in  effects  proportionate  to  the 
causes.  They  can,  as  a  rule,  only  appreciate  extremes  of  conditions. 
That  each  intermediate  fraction  of  space  between  a  sane  man  and  a 
phrensied  maniac  can  be  accurately  filled  by  a  specimen  representing 
each  gradation  cannot  be  understood  by  them,  any  more  than  that  one 
gradation  leads  to  the  other.  Neither  can  they  understand  why  there 
should  be  preparatory  processes  to  the  inception  of  a  diseased  condition. 
When  the  poor  consumptive  asks  you  simply  to  give  him  something  for 
his  pain  in  the  chest,  or  to  stop  the  cough,  or  to  arrest  his  night-sweats — 
it  is  all  that  he  wants;  stop  that  and  he  will  be  all  right — it  fully  shows 
the  popular  idea  of  disease  and  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  processes 
through  which  the  body  must  pass  to  reach  certain  stages  or  conditions. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  them,  as  the  French  said  of  the  returning  aristocracy 
in  1814, "  They  have  learned  nothing,  but  they  have  also  forgotten  noth- 
ing." Through  civilization  our  people  have  learned  nothing  of  beneiit 
to  their  health,  and  they  have  lost  that  instinct  for  fresh  air  so  dominant 
in  nomadic  tribes.  Oswald  relates  that  when  the  Circassian  chief  Shamly- 
Ben-Haddin  was  captured  by  the  Russians,  in  1864,  he  offered  his  cap- 
tors the  best  part  of  his  rations  and  all  his  personal  valuables  for  the 
privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  feeling  that  one  week  more  of  the 
nausea  and  headache  consequent  on  his  sleeping  indoors  would  drive 
him  to  suicide.  General  Houston,  who  spent  his  life  among  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  never  could  endure  a  close  room  or  a  crowded  hall  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  As  our  people  have  forgotten  or  lost  these 
instincts,  they  should  be  instructed  as  to  their  danger.  With  no  knowl- 
edge or  instinct  in  so  important  a  matter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
so  often  come  to  grief. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  understand  that  the  strength 
and  endurance,  health  and  expectation,  of  life  must  be  measured,  like  a 
chaiu,  by  the  weakest  link,  and  if  that  one  organ  be  enfeebled,  the  appar- 
ent health  and  strength  of  the  other  only  hastens  the  destruction  of  the 
whole,  for,  as  George  Murray  Humphry  observes,  it  is  requisite  to  lon- 
gevity that  "each,  organ  must  be  sound  in  itself,  and  its  strength  must 
have  a  due  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  other  organs.  If  the  heart 
or  digestive  organs  be  disproportionately  strong,  they  will  overload  and 
oppress  the  other  organs,  one  of  which  will  soon  give  way.  One  dis- 
proportionately feeble  organ  endangers  or  destroys  the  whole."*  If  the 
laity  could  be  made  to  reahze  that  fetween  lasting  and  enjoyable  health, 
and  sickness  and  lingering  misery,  there  is  but  a  shallow  and  an  almost 
•Hnniphry.    Old  Age, 
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imperceptible  Rubicon  to  be  crossed,  whence  there  is  no  returning 
except  on  a  compromise  made  by  running  the  whole  machine  on  the 
basis  of  the  weakest  organ,  and  that  one  hour  spent  in  a  close  room 
may  be  to  them  that  Rubicon,  much  more  attention  would  be  paid  to 
the  importance  of  ventilation.  The  writer  has  seen,  more  than  once,  a 
child  born  perfect  and  sound,  but  one  half  hour's  overheating  in  a  close 
room,  by  an  over-solicitous  nurse,  produced  a  nasal  stenosis  that  has 
followed  the  child  into  adult  life,  with  the  anfemia  and  all  other  ills 
that  accompany  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  changing  the  temperament 
and  constitution  completely  from  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Ventilation  will  not  exempt  man  from  all  things;  but,  from  a  careful 
consideration,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  all  the  ills  that  deficient  ven- 
tilation does  create  were  eliminated,  the  remainder  would  require  but 
little  care. 

Hippocrates  gave  us  air,  water,  and  locality,  as  the  three  ingredients 
of  climate.  Angus  Smith  gave  us  the  chemistry  of  climate,  which 
analyzes  the  quality  of  the  air.  After  many  excursions  and  exploring 
expeditions  in  search  of  something  better,  we  are  gradually  drifting 
back  to  OUT  old  friends'  way  of  thinking,  and  we  are  now  as  convinced 
of  the  uselessneas  of  climatic  classifications  as  we  are  of  those  of  drugs 
or  diseases;  in  fact,  we  have  found  out  that  the  many  pursuits  and  side 
studies,  researches  and  discoveries,  have,  through  our  zeal,  led  us  some- 
what astray.  Sydenham,  Heberden,  Boerhaave,  Tissot,  and  Rush  all 
tended  to  a  greater  observance  of  nature,  and  tended  more  to  treat  the 
individual  man  thkn  the  individual  disease;  the  latter  they  generalized 
more  than  we  have  done.  Beale,  Thompson,  Fothergill,  Johnson, 
Hutchinson,  Black,  and  Richardson  have  so  far  advanced  beyond  the 
beaten  path  that  medicine  has  trod  during  the  last  sixty  years,  that 
they  recognize  a  great  fatherhood  to  our  ills  and  pains  in  one  great 
standing  and  distinct  point,  this  being  where  perfect  depuration  ceases 
and  where  imperfect  blood  depuration  begins.  It  is  this  that  marks,  as 
it  were,  the  visible  line  of  physical  differences  as  a  mass  between  the 
nomad  and  the  civihzed  man,  and  its  cause  is  in  a  free  or  an  imperfect 
ventilation.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  dissertation  on 
all  the  remedial  measures  that  should  be  instituted  to  relieve  the  evil 
conditions  pointed  out.  Were  it  practicable  to  reestablish  the  old  Spar- 
tan tables  of  the  Lycurgan  system — with  its  black  broth,  bread,  olive 
and  fig  banquets,  and  with  it  the  iron  money — it  would  at  once  sweep 
free  the  coming  generations  from  the  cursing  evils  that  affect  the  present 
one  in  a  fast  increasing  ratio.  It  would  not  only  benefit  the  poor,  whose 
blood  is  impoverished  by  too  innutritions  food,  and  who  are  poisoned 
by  foul  air,  but  it  would  equally  benefit  the  rich,  as  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  Lycurgan  board  tended  not  to  induce  diseases  due  to  plethora  or 
uriemia ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  such  an  Utopian  prospect.  Chauncey 
Depew  and  Ward  McAllister  would  put  their  foot  down  on  any  such 
proposition.  Were  people  less  touchy  about  the  question  of  interference 
with  their  immediate  personal  rights,  the  opposite  of  the  method  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Lindley  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Medical  Society — that  of  castrating  all  male  criminals  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  criminals — might  be  adopted,  this  being  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries  of  every  intemperate  woman;  there  would  be  one  advantage  over 
the  method  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  this;  there  would  be  no  chance  for  a  mis- 
take.    As  the  old  French  detective  proverb  went,  when  they  were  in 
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search  of  a  criminal,  "Get  hold  of  the  woman,  and  you  will  soon  catch  the 
man."  According  to  Dr.  Lindley'e  plan,  the  wrong  man  might  be  operated 
on;  but  as  no  intemperate  woman  can  carry  a  child  for  nine  months, 
while  she  is  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  without  affecting  the  child,  and  as  in 
the  choice  of  sexual  selection  some  otherwise  very  good  men  are  so  terri- 
bly careless,  I  feel  that,  were  it  practicable,  this  would  be  the  best 
way  to  extirpate  the  class.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done.  But  there 
is  something  that  can  be  done:  intemperate  women  should  not  be 
allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  suckle  children.  A  child  would 
run  much  less  risk,  in  the  first  place,  by  being  raised  by  hand;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  its  future  welfere  would  not  be  jeopardized  either  phys- 
ically or  morally. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  grievous  injury 
inflicted  on  children  who  are  put  out  to  wet  nurses,  by  the  parents'  furnish- 
ing beers  and  liquors  to  the  nurse  that  she  may  give  a  more  copious  sup- 
ply of  mills.  As  observed  by  Griesinger,  insanity  or  mental  conditions 
are  formed  in  their  germ  at  very  remote  periods  from  the  time  that  the 
actual  disease  appears,*  the  generally  supposed  real  causes  being  only 
the  precipitating  or  determining  causes.  Failure  in  being  able  to  pro- 
vide is  generally  in  a  popular  or  legal  sense  limited  to  the  question  of  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The 
State  should  recognize  this  failure  in  a  broader  sense.  The  father  of  a 
family  may  be  able  enough  through  his  labor  to  provide  ample  food  and 
clothing,  but  too  i>oor  to  provide  proper  air.  The  child  may  live,  but 
so  warped  physically  or  mentally  or  morally  that  it'  were  better  dead. 
Food  and  clothing  are  not  the  only  necessities  by  any  means.  They 
may  be  like  the  last  meal  of  a  condemned  man — sufficient  to  give  him 
strength  to  mount  the  scafibld.  The  State  should  recognize  fully  the 
effects  of  foul  air  on  the  children,  and  make  it  a  necessity  that  they 
should  have  fresh  air.  To  this  end  it  should  assume  the  charge  of  these 
children.  The  Spartans,  as  well  as  the  Indians  of  Southern  California, 
took  charge  of  all  the  children,  thereby  assuring  the  community  that 
they  should  suffer  neither  through  want  nor  self-indulgence,  to  the  evi- 
dent benefit  of  their  physical  and  moral  welfare.  Our  civilized  com- 
munities should  certainly  have  charge  of  the  children  of  those  unable 
or  unfit  to  care  or  provide  for  them.  We  do  not  treat  the  domestic  ani- 
mals so  thoughtlessly.  A  horseman  would  be  shocked  to  see  a  thorough- 
bred colt  in  a  foul  and  unventilated  barn,  or  feeding  on  deteriorating 
food.  His  instincts  for  the  welfare  of  his  loved  animal  would  even 
probably  induce  him  to  pay  double  bis  price,  if  required,  to  save  a 
noble  creature  from  losing  that  physique,  intelligence,  courage,  and 
endurance  that  belong  to  him,  and  to  keep  him  from  degrading  into  an 
old  hack  or  common  horse,  just  as  philanthropists  of  old  devoted  all 
their  earnings  and  fortune  to  the  purchase  of  Christian  captives  from 
the  Algerine  corsairs.  The  same  spirit  cannot  all  be  dead.  Our  phil- 
anthropists and  statesmen  should  fully  and  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
dangers  and  situation  of  these  children,  who,  in  the  long  run,  will 
otherwise  only  grow  up  to  be  the  chair  a  canon  for  our  charitable  or 
penal  institutions  later  on.  In  taking  charge  of  these  children,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  State,  not  only,  as  unfortunately  it  is  done 
now  in  unavoidable  cases,  to  provide  a  charity  home  or  mere  resting 
place,  but  it  should  use  its  endeavors  toward  their  physical,  mental,  and 
'Griesinger,  Ment.  Patli.    Wood's  Med.  Lib.,  1882. 
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moral  education,  as  it  does  to  its  soldiers,  from  whom  it  expects  future 
service.  They  should  not  be  treated  or  made  to  feel  as  paupers,  but  as 
children  only  receiving  their  dues  and  from  whom  the  State  expects 
future  recompense.just  as  the  future  horse  in  time  will  repay  his  keeper 
and  trainer  for  all  his  kindness  and  care,  as  depicted  in  the  wmnmg 
horses  of  Ben  Hur  in  the  chariot  race,  where  former  kindness,  good 
treatment,  and  training  show  good  results.  All  this  is  not  as  Utopian 
as  it  is  barbarous,  cruel,  and  unchristian  to  neglect  it.  Where  a  gentle, 
weak  woman  could  have  guided  the  child  aright  under  proper  hygienic 
surroundings,  we,  in  after  life,  turn  the  world  upside  down  with  swarms 
of  detectives,  at  a  tremendous  expense,  to  hunt  down  the  same_  being 
who,  through  unhygienic  surroundings,  has  been  converted  into  a 
vicious,  determined  criminal,  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  may  be  vin- 

We  might  better  begin  early,  and,  by  surrounding  the  little  helpless 
human  being  whom  a  cruel  destiny  has  intrusted  to  keeping  that  is  not 
of  its  own  choosing,  with  better  hygiene,  better  precept,  and  better 
example,  vindicate  the  majesty  of  our  enlightenment,  civilization,  manli- 
ness, and  Christianity.  These  poor  children  never  know  either  childish 
innocence  or  childish  joys;  for  them  there  are  not  in  after  life  those 
memories  of  childhood  to  soften  and  make  them  better,  for  they  have 
had  no  childhood;  they  have  prematurely  aged  in  every  sense,  and  the 
struggle  for  life,  in  all  its  bitterness,  has  been  pressed  hke  a  full  cup  to 
their  helpless  little  lips  when  scarce  out  of  infancy.  No  wonder  that 
the  low  quarters  of  our  great  cities  swarm  with  multitudes  of  prosti- 
tutes scarce  out  of  childhood,  and  that  a  brutal  stupefaction  has  m  them 
overcome  all  moral  sense— a  moral  sense  that  m^ht  be  said  to  be  stifled 
at  birth,  for  it  requires  a  pure  and  uncontaminated  atmosphere  for  this 
to  thrive— something  which  the  poor  child  h^  never  enjoyed. 

As  observed  in  relation  to  the  interpolation  of  various  branches  of 
science  in  their  effect  in  obscuring  from  our  view  many  of  the  simple 
truths  of  medicine,  and  the  suggestion  that  we  retrace  our  steps  to  spots 
where  we  know  a  sound  foundation  exists,  so  we  may  well  remark  to 
our  kindred  profession,  they  of  the  cloth,  that  if  they  were  to  have  less 
theology  and  more  practical,  Christian  common-sense,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  ends  that  they  profess  to  wish  to  reach.  It  is  not  beyond  their 
province,  as  the  Mosaic  law  is  full  of  examples.  If  the  great  Master 
was  not  above  realizing  that  the  welfare  of  his  chosen  people  greatly 
depended  on  their  physical  condition,  his  followers  should  not  consider 
it  teneath  them  to  follow  his  example;  if  the  Mosaic  teachings  oould 
notice  even  such  trifles  as  the  need  of  the  proper  aeration  of  the  excreta 
of  the  multitude  crossing  the  desert  by  the  aid  of  the  dry,  powdered 
earth,  our  present  shepherds  should  not  be  slow  in  recognizing  the  same 
facts  but  how  much  more  urgent  by  reason  of  our  greater  density  and 
stability  of  population.  The  pulpit,  like  medicine,  is  losing  much  of  its 
usefulness  in  rhetorical  flourishes  and  figures  of  speech.  When  the  great 
Master  was  asked  the  road  to  salvation,  he  pointed  neither  to  shelves  ot 
theological  lore  nor  to  a  collection  of  tracts  on  the  ethics  and  ceremo- 
nials of  religion:  his  answer  was  of  few  words. 

The  road  to  health  is  equally  as  simple.  Hufeland  pointed  it  out  m 
what  might  be  boiled  down  to  a  very  few  words:  Breathe  pure  air;  an 
equable  climate;  don't  worry;  and  don't  eat  or  drink  more  than  you 
need.     Conditions  in  the  air  that  favored  free  ventilation  were  the  pre- 
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requiaites  with  Hufeland,  Sydenham,  Kueh,  and  those  of  that  class  who 
may  be  said  to  be  canonized  and  sanctified  in  the  heart  of  our  profession. 

The  space  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  mechanical 
means.  The  literature  on  the  subject  is  ample.  Billings,  Leeds,  Eassie, 
and  the  hygienic  works  of  Buck  and  Parker,  are  ahout  complete  on  the 
subject.  The  enlarged  edition  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Leeds  in  Phil- 
adelphia is  a  short  treatise  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  one  system  of 
ventilation. 

Some  six  years  ago,  while  preparing  a  lecture  on  ventilation  which 
was  to  be  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  San 
Diego,  I  prepared  a  small  wood  and  tin  framed  house,  with  tin  chimneys 
and  glass  sides  and  roof,  which  I  used  during  the  lecture.  This  was 
done  on  the  Leeds  system,  with  the  aid  of  small  lamps  for  fires  and 
different  lengths  of  lighted  tapers  to  represent  persons — ^manufacturing 
different  atmospheres  that  were  introduced  into  the  house.  This  gave 
me  such  a  good  opinion  of  the  system,  that  I  afterwards  incorporatai  it 
in  a  residence  I  built,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased  with  it. 

Before  closing,  it  would  be  well  to  suggest  that  ventilation  is  not  by 
any  means  always  health,  or  even  life.  An  intelligent  supervision  and 
understanding  are  here  absolutely  necessary.  The  four  Judges  and 
thirty-six  persons  who  died  of  putrid  fever  contracted  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
were  those  who  sat  in  the  best  ventilated  part  of  the  room,  but  right  in  the 
track  of  the  foul  air  as  it  was  making  its  exit  from  the  room.  Here  venti- 
lation, by  its  unintelligent  observance,  made  deaths.  These  are  the 
cases  already  mentioned  as  quoted  Irom  Sir  John  Pringle  by  Guy.  Hart- 
ley quotes  an  apartment  in  a  London  house  which  was  all  right  unless 
a  fire  was  lit  in  the  fireplace,  which  then  ventilated  the  room.  On  inves- 
tigation, it  was  found  that  the  suction  caused  the  filtering  of  air  through 
a  side  wall,  and  that  in  contact  with  this  wall  there  was  an  old  dust  bin, 
which  accounted  for  the  bad  odors  in  the  room  as  soon  as  the  fire  caused 
a  current  up  the  chimney.*  So  that  evidently  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised over  the  source  of  the  ventilation. 

Aside  from  the  above,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  whole  locality, 
or  even  a  city,  may  at  times  be  bo  imperfectly  ventilated  as  to  be  danger- 
ous to  life.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  broad  canopy  of  the  heavens 
and  the  miles  of  extent  of  atmospheric  air,  this  may  sound  hypothetical 
and  impossible,  but  it  has  nevertheless  occurred. 

In  the  second  week  of  December,  1873,  the  city  of  London  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  densest  fogs  it  had  ever  experienced.  The  free  escape  of 
the  smoke  and  the  proper  diffusion  of  gases  were  so  materially  interfered 
with,  that  all  the  emanations  from  the  thousands  of  smokestacks,  chim- 
neys, and  its  millions  of  lungs  and  all  other  sources  of  effluvia,  were 
necessarily  prevented  from  being  dissipated,  and  were  retained  either  in 
the  houses  or  on  respiratory  levels. 

The  result  of  this  condition  is  well  seen  in  the  Registrar-General's 
report,  which  shows  that  this  state  of  the  metropolitan  atmosphere  was 
not  only  the  means  of  causing  an  enormous  death-rate,  but  was  also  the 
means  of  producing  a  large  number  of  premature  labors  as  well,  for  the 
returns  gave,  for  the  week  ending  December  20th,  one  hundred  and  eight 
more  births  than  the  average  number,  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
more  deaths  than  there  had  been  for  any  one  week  in  the  previous  ten 
years,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population, 
'Hartley.    Air  iu  its  Relations  to  Life.  ' 
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That  it  was  the  atmospheric  condition  that  induced  these  morbific 
changes  may  well  be  believed,  from  the  fact  that  from  the  London  Tini^ 
of  the  11th  and  12th  of  that  month  (th«  f«g  <^S"??^.«"  *^^,,^*^,^°]^ 
10th)  we  have  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  "Smithfield  Club  Cattle 
Show  "  then  in  operation.  We  there  learn  that  the  show  was  interfered 
with  by  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  animals,  many  ot  whom 
were  only  saved  by  being  hurriedly  sent  out  into  the  uncontan^nated 
air  of  the  country.  What  foul  air  will  do  can  well  be  surmised  when 
the  Registrar-General's  report  shows  that  the  mortality  of  theweek 
above  mentioned  far  exceeded  the  mortality  of  the  cholera  week  m  the 

^^A^roper' realization  of  the  fact  that  man  was  not  built  so  that  he 
should  respire  about  twenty  times  per  minute  for  amusement  o^  luxury 
is  evidentl?  the  last  thing  that  strikes  the  laity.  _  How  for  in  different 
directions  this  total  disregard  of  what  nature  has  intended  has  affected 
us  injuriously  is  not  appreciated,  any  more  than  does  our  profession 
reali^  the  hirm  that  results  from  our  attributing  therapeutic  effects  to 
agents  here  or  there,  when  the  results  are  purely  to  be  attained  by  a 
strict  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  first  and  mam  e  ement  of  _  the 
Hippocratic  trilogy-air.  This  is  well  exemplified  on  the  Italian  Riviera^ 
whekthe  north  German  or  Russian  comes  for  the  chrmte  alone,  hut  iB  so 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  the  air  that  he  breathes,  that,  by  the 
melns^f  the  box  stove  of\he  fatherland  and  the  liberal  ^f^o{c^,ul^ng 
material  industriously  inserted  wherever  a  crevice  might  f  11<>W  the  weBS 
of  a  little  fresh  air,  he  converts  as  nearly  as  PpBBible  the  wndit">"  »J 
the  air  of  his  apari;ment  to  that  of  the  air  he  left  behind  near  the  far 
northern  Baltic  shores.*  .,.  , ,  _iv  ■    ix,- 

With  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  many  propositions  set  lorth  m  tuis 
paper,  we  would  have  far  less  to  contend  with  against  q^^/^^^.^;?^' ^f^*. 
better  realisation  of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  laitywoud  b^J^f^.'™*  ^f 
the  narrow  and  contracted  limits  they  now  occupy  in  their  belief  m  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  this  or  that  drug  or  in  then-  i^^ane  worship  of  the 
manr"isms"  that  disgrace  the  field  of  medicine,  ^n^iwhch  have  noth- 
ing but  the  ignorance  of  the  otherwise  better  informed  aity  for  a  stable 
foundation.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all,  but  one 
that  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  statesman  -'^"".f  "^f^^*j 
for  it  has  been  said  that  the  r^°«  ^.'^i'^l' ^^^  t'^^n'^X*  viUlity  ^^ 
the  longest  resistance  to  decay  and  death  must  in  the  end   become 

■'Thrday  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  State  may  need  that  lis 
citizens  shall  all  have  healthy  physiques.  Without  being  unnecessarily 
alarmists,  we  cannot  wholly  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  ^^J^V'^H 
there  exist  a  horde  of  semi-harbarians,  numerically  infinitely  eupenor  to 
our  nation,  who  live  in  a  far  less  productive  country,  ^d  who  are  lately 
making  rapid  progress  in  all  that  is  advantageous  m  European  civiliza- 
tion, aSd  who  ^are^lso  fast  adopting  all  the  recent  advances  in  the  ar 
and  systems  of  warfare.  Like  to  the  ancient  Bnton,  we  have  called  these 
outre-Tner  barbarians  to  our  shores,  and  have  made  them  ^'^^aii^ted 
with  the  greater  fertility  of  our  fields,  our  more  genial  climate  and  richer 
mineral  Resources,  and  our  more  desurable  food  ^^PP^f  «•  ,^?^^^^^ 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  lawenactments  and  diplomacy  already,  to  curb 
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the  migratory  impetus  that  all  this  knowledge  has  caased.  Diplomatic 
fencing  generally  precedes  that  of  the  sword:  it  may  be  a  long  or  a 
short  interval,  but  the  latter  extreme  is  reached  sooner  or  later.  En- 
gland has  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  her  immense  Canadian  posses- 
sions as  a  resort  for  her  superfluous  population;  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  have  not  so  great  an  excess  beyond  their  power  to  support  but 
that  it  imperceptibly  filters  into  the  United  States,  to  become  incor- 
porated aa  part  of  our  population;  but  China  does  not  amalgamate,  nor 
has  she  a  locality  for  her  overflow.  So  that  not  only  as  philanthropists 
and  as  Christiana  do  we  owe  something  in  the  shape  of  fostering  care  to 
our  poorer  brother,  but  as  statesmen  we  must  realize  that  the  poorer 
brother  ia  really  the  strength  and  supporter  of  the  nation,  and  that  in 
time  of  need  he  is  its  real  protector. 

As  a  remedy  to  all  of  the  above  poaaible  evils,  which  are  not  alone 
probable,  but  are  even  now  actual,  daily  occurrences,  I  would  suggest 
a  little  more  attention  to  matters  of  practical  importance  when  a  house 
is  being  constructed.  If  one  tenth  oif  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the 
proper  outer  appearance,  as  to  the  disposition  of  gables,  windows,  gim- 
eracks,  and  gingerbread  work,  or  to  the  devising  of  bewildering  and 
blinding  fantastically  colored  windows,  were  given  to  placing  the  house 
in  a  proper  sanitary  condition  as  regards  ventilation,  mankind,  society, 
and  the  State  would  all  be  the  gainers.  As  it  is,  however,  most  persons, 
knowing  very  little  about  ventilation  or  its  benefits,  or  of  the  risks 
they  and  theirs  run  through  un ventilation,  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  it,  and  necessarily  and  naturally  no  importance  whatever  ia  paid  to 
the  matter. 

Many  people  foolishly  imagine  that,  because  they  open  their  rooms  to 
the  air  for  a  few  hours  daily — when  the  winds,  dust,  rain,  or  outside 
temperature  does  not  interfere  with  their  doing  so — that  they  have  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  health  or  by  the  body. 
The  proper  time  to  ventilate  is  when  you  are  at  home,  and  especially 
when  the  process  of  reparation  are  most  active — this  is  when  you  are 
asleep.  Then,  again,  the  laity,  by  an  erroneous  conclusion  the/ have 
somehow  arrived  at,  have  formed  and  cultivated  the  habit  of  carefully 
and  hermetically  housing  the  very  classes  that  need  all  the  benefits  of 
ventilation  the  most — these  being  the  young  and  very  aged.  The  latter, 
especially,  should  be  in  well- ventilated  apartments,  especially  if  any 
young  children  are  with  them. 

Very  few  of  our  school  honses  are  built  or  constructed  with  any  view 
to  ventilation,  except  otttgide  of  school  howTS.  During  the  time  that  the 
children  are  in  school,  ventilation  has  to  take  "pot-luck"  chances  on 
an  occasional  opening  door.  I  have,  at  times,  entered  the  room  in  school 
houses  that  have  cost  as  much  as  $36,000,  half  an  hour  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  children,  and  although  the  windows  were  opened  after  school, 
the  offensive  odor  peculiar  to  animal  effluvia  was  still  very  disagreeably 
present.  And  yet  the  School  Boards  of  the  city  thought  that  they  had 
well  done  their  duty  by  the  children  and  the  citizens.  The  children 
with  headaches  and  other  derangements  arising  from  poor  ventilation 
that  I  have  indi^ddually  treated,  show  but  too  well  the  effects  of  a  foul 
air.  The  architect  did  make  a  pretertse  at  ventilation,  but  that  was  all 
that  was  really  accomplished. 

All  public  buildings,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  for  whatsoever  purpose, 
should  only  be  constructed  under  strict  inspection,  and  after  the  approval 
of  the  plana  by  a  Board  of  competent  sanitarians,  composed  of  men 
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skilled  in  sanitary  construction  and  engineermg.  The  slipshod  way  in 
which  these  affairs  are  now  managed  is  unworthy  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  a  nation  that  should  set  a  better  example.  Ihe 
schools  above  mentioned  are  but  nurture  beds  for  neurotics,  and  are  as 
deficient,  so  far  as  their  sanitary  condition  la  concerned,  as  any  building 
can  be  that  is  only  ventilated  when  it  is  unoccupied.  A  building 
which  is  only  ventilated  at  those  times,  can  m  no  sense  be  termed  even 
passably  perfect  in  any  hygienic  sense.        _  tc   jt         =;=+ 

One  great  drawback  to  properly  ventilating  buildings  I  find  to  consist 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  constructed  with  an  utter  disregard  to  the 
requirements  of  climate,  either  in  the  matenal  u^d  exposure  of  build - 
ins  and  the  attempt  to  mix  up  the  means  of  lighting  with  those  ot 
ventilation—something  which  should  be  entirely  separate.  This  utter 
diareeard  of  climatic  conditions  cannot  always  be  made  with  impunity, 
and  I  have  seen  various  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  introduce  some 
verv  nrimitive  and  impractical  system  of  ventilation  into  public  build- 
ings ^me  years  after  they  had  been  in  use;  one  of  these  being  a  Masonic 
hall  and  the  other  a  court  bouse.  Had  these  been  school  houses,  the 
utter  want  of  ventilation  would  not  have  been  noticed,  aa  teachers  are 
auppoaed  to  be  in  a  normal  condition  if  with  headache  and  a  backache, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  children  very  aeldom  complain; 
but  in  the  event  of  any  sickness,  epidemic,  or  the  critical  period  ol 
existence  in  a  girl's  life,  the  want  of  ventUation,  from  which  the  sys- 
tem baa  sufiered,  is  then  very  plainly  discernible. 

I  would  make  it  as  a  suggestion  that  no  building  for  public  use  be  it 
church,  theater,  hall,  school,  or  hospital,  nor  administrative  buUd- 
ines  for  State,  county,  or  municipality,  be  constructed  or  allowed 
to  be  constructed  until  its  plans  are  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
competent  Board  of  sanitarians.  I  would  even  go  further— as  it  is  a  weli- 
recognized  principle  that  cities  require  "  lungs,*'  or  parks,  and  commons 
not  in  the  suburbs,  or  outskirts,  but  in  their  most  ijopulouB  places— that 
no  one  should  be  aUowed  to  plat  out  a  town,  designed  for  the  congre- 
eation  of  a  population,  without  said  plat  being  also  submitted  to  a  like 
wmpetent  sanitary  Board  for  examination  and  approval— as  the  relation 
of  the  lay  of  the  streets  to  compass  points  and  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  proper  laying  out  of  alleys,  and  parks,  ^^^th  of  streets  as 
demanded  by  the  latitude,  and  regulation  as  to  height  of  buildings,  and 
all  matters  that  aftect  the  health  and  length  of  life  of  its  future  dwell- 
ers It  seems  aa  if  it  were  the  height  of  absurdity  for  a  city  to  have 
to  contend  with  the  work  of  marplots  and  botches  for  centuries  to  come, 
when  it  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  start  wrong  m  the  first  instance. 
The  simple  fact  that  we  are  a  republic,  is  no  reason  for  such  irrational 
and  primitive  methods.  Old  European  cities  and  towns  are  now  at 
great  expense  undergoing  the  hapWard  and  marplot  ^«f-k  <>f  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  might  at  least  profit  by  their 
exampleTand  not  perpetuate  tenth  or  sixteenth  century  blundera,  which, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  remark,  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing.  _     _ 

The  State,  county,  and  municipality  must  first  set  a  hygienic 
example  on  these  matters,  and  the  supervision  must  further  be  carried 
into  the  construction  of  all  public  buildings.  From  these  starting  points 
the  good  work  will  reach  the  villa  and  the  cottage,  and  we  will  ^«n  Je 
bettir  morallv  as  well  as  physically.  These  are  matters  that  should 
oSupy  the  minds  of  our  statesmen.  -It  will  lessen  the  needs  and 
expense  of  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  jails,  asylums,  and  hospitals. 
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SANITARY  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


POLITICAL   CODE. 

PART  III— Of  the  Government  of  the  State. 

TITJ^B  VII—GeBeTat  Police  of  the  State. 

CHAPTER    I. 


Sbciioh  2952.  I.eper3,  lazarettos  tor. 

2956.  Examination  and  dispositio 

2959.  Fines  and  penalties.  Hen  on 

2960.  Otlier  commutationB. 
2!W2  Certain  vessels  exempted. 


Sec.  2952.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  lepers,  or  persons  affected  with 
leprosy  or  elephantiasis,  to  live  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  popu- 
lation of  this  State;  but  all  such  persons  shall  be  compelled  to  inhabit 
such  lazarettos  or  lepers'  quarters  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  they  shall  be  dom- 
iciled or  settled ;  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  vested  with  power 
and  are  required  to  make  all  necessary  provisions  for  the  separation, 
detention,  and  care  of  lepers,  or  persons  affected  with  leprosy  or  ele- 
phantiasis, settled  or  domiciled  in  their  respective  cities  or  counties. 
The  Superintendent  or  manager  of  all  lepers'  quarters  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  forward  quarterly  statements,  showing  the  name,  age,  sex,  and 
birthplace  of  each  leper  in  such  quarter,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
shall  keep  a  proper  record  of  such  matters  for  the  information  of  the 
public.     [La  effect  March  25, 1876.] 

Sec.  2955-  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  must  satisfy  himself 
whether  or  not  any  person  who  shall  arrive  in  this  State  by  vessel  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place  is  a  leper,  or  affected  with  the  disease  known 
as  leprosy  or  elephantiasis,  before  such  person  shall  mingle  with  the 
population  of  this  State.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  said  fact  the 
Commissioner  is  vested  with  the  power  and  authority  to  detain  such 
persons  on  board  any  such  vessel  so  arriving,  and  to  assign  the  vessel 
to  a  berth  or  anchorage  separate  and  apart  from  other  vessels,  and  at  a 
safe  and  suitable  distance  from  the  shore,  if  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be 
necessary,  until  such  fact  can  be  fully  ascertained  by  him.  Such  fact 
shall  be  ascertained  by  personal  inspection  and  examination  of  each 
and  every  person  on  board  such  vessel;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration is  authorized,  empowered,  and  required  to  make  such  personal 
inspection  and  examination  of  all  persons  so  arriving  by  any  such  ves- 
sel, the  same  to  be  made  at  sucli  berth  or  anchorage  as  he  shall,  in  his 
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discretion,  assign  to  such  vessel  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  made 
before  the  landing  of  any  person  thereupon.  All  of  such  persons  who 
upon  inspection  and  eiamination,  are  found  to  be  lepe'e,  or  affected 
with  the  disease  known  as  leprosy  or  elephantiasis,  shaU  be  taken  m 
charue  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
lazaretto,  or  lepers'  quartets,  to  be  provided  or  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  whenever  necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  hereinbefore 
prescribed,  and  there  detained  and  properly  cared  for,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  general  population  of  this  State,  so  long  as  they  the  said 
leners  shall  elect  to  remain  in  the  State  of  California,  or  until  they  shall 
have  recovered  from  said  disease,  and  no  longer.  AH  of  such  persons 
as  shall  be  found  to  be  free  from  said  disease  shall  be  allowed  to  depart 
and  BO  at  their  will,  without  unnecessary  detention  or  delay,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  the  fact  of  their  freedom  from  said 
disease  from  said  Commissioner.  For  his  services  m  making  such 
eiaminatton  and  inspection  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  shall 
demand  and  collect  from  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  such  ves- 
sel the  sum  of  seventy  cents,  in  United  States  gold  or  Sliver  coin,  lor 
each  and  every  person  so  examined  or  inspected,  which  sum,  except 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  expenses  of  ofllce,  shall,  when  required 
for  such  purpose,  bo  paid  by  the  Commissioner  into  the  State  Ireasnry, 
to  be  used  in  the  maintenance,  when  necessary,  of  such  lazarettos  or 
lepers' quarters  as  shall  be  constructed  under  this  law.  Any  master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  arriving  at  any  port  of  this  State  who 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  perform,  or  permit  the  performance  of,  any  of  the 
acts  or  things  required  by  this  chapter,  or  to  take  and  occupy  with  his 
vessel  the  berth  or  anchorage  assigned  for  the  same  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, pending  the  examination  and  inspection  herein  provided  tor,  or 
who  shall  permit  or  allow  any  person  arriving  in  such  vessel  to  depart 
therefrom,  and  to  communicate,  mingle,  or  associate  with  the  popula- 
tion of  this  State,  or  any  part  thereof,  until  after  such  examination  and 
inspection  by  the  Commissioner  is  had,  shall,  for  every  such  act  or 
omission,  forfeit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  the  sum  ol  one 
thousand  dollars  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered bv  suit  in  any  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  to  be  apphed 
in  like  manner  with  the  foes.  And  any  master,  owner,  or  eonsignoo  ot 
anv  such  vessel  so  arriving,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay,  or  cause 
to  be  paid  to  said  Commissioner,  the  fee  of  seventy  cents  for  the  exami- 
nation and  inspection  of  each  and  every  person  Bo  arriving  m  such 
vessel,  shall  forfeit  to  said  Commissioner,  for  each  case,  the  sum  ol  live 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  be  recovered  and  applied 
as  above  And  the  Commissioner  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  vessel,  and 
the  same  shall  be  sold  to  pay  any  judgment  recovered  under  this  Act 
The  Commissioner  shall  have  the  power  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  bhentl 
and  all  police  authorities  to  assist  in  enforcing  this  law.  And  he  may 
appoint  one  or  more  deputies  under  him,  who  shall  be  vested  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioner,  and  may  discharge  his  official  duties 


when  required  by  him.  The  Commissioner  of  Immigi-ation  must  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  quarterly  statementf!,  certi- 
fied under  his  hand  and  seal,  showing  the  name,  age,  sex,  birthplace, 
and  present  tosidenco  of  every  leper,  or  person  afTected  with  lepios.v  or 
elephantiasis,  examined  or  inspected  by  him,  as  well  as  any  other  inlor- 
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matiOQ  or  fact  touching  the  character  and  prevalence  of  said  disease 
within  his  knowledge.     [In  effect  March  25,  1876.] 

Sec.  2959.  For  all  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  this  chapter  upon 
any  master  or  commander,  owner  or  consignee,  for  any  omission,  neglect, 
or  refusal  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  required  by  this  chapter,  such 
vessel  is  liable;  and  the  amount  of  such  fines  or  penalties  are  a  lien 
upon  such  vessel,  and  have  priority  over  aU  other  liens,  except  those 
for  seamen's  wages,  bottomry  bonds,  and  respondentia.  Such  penalties 
and  fines  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  with  costs  of 
suit,  by  the  Commissioner,  or  by  his  authorized  attorney,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  in  any  Court  having  cognizance 
thereof,  and  when  recovered  must,  after  deducting  the  expenses,  be  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury. 

Sec.  2960.  The  Commissioner  may  compound  or  commute,  for  any 
of  the  penalties  or  fines,  upon  such  terms  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  month  report  to  the  Controller  of  State  the  reasons 
and  causes  of  such  compounding  or  commutation.     *     •     * 

Sec.  2962.  Masters  of  vessels  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  this 
State  from  any  port  in  this  State,  or  from  Oregon  or  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, are  exempt  from  making  the  statement  required  by  this  chapter, 
when  the  vessels  in  which  they  arrive  have  not  taken  onboard  at  their 
port  of  departure,  or  at  any  intermediate  port,  any  ahen  passenger,  to 
be  landed  at  the  port  of  -arrival;  and  masters  of  vessels  arriving  from 
Panama  are  also  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  when 
they  have  not  landed,  or  are  not  about  to  land,  passengers  who  took 
their  departure  from  ports  other  than  the  port  of  New  York;  and  in  no 
case  must  such  master  be  required  to  report  any  passenger  other  than 
way  passengers  taken  on  board  between  the  port  of  New  York  and  the 
port  of  arrival  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2963.  The  Consuls,  Ministers,  agents,  or  other  public  function- 
aries of  any  foreign  Government,  arriving  in  this  State  in  their  official 
capacity,  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2964.  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  must  approve  all 
bonds  and  administ«r  all  oaths  required  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Whenever  it  appears  that  the  master  or  commander  of  any  vessel  has 
not  made  a  full  and  correct  report,  as  provided  by  this  chapter,  the 
Commissioner  must  inquire  into  the  same,  and  for  that  purpose  may 
require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
Notaries  Public  may  in  civil  cases.  Testimony  so  taken  may  be  read  as 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  action  commenced  for  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture accruing  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  like  effect,  as  if  regularly  taken  in  such  action. 

Sec.  2966.  In  all  the  ports  in  this  State,  other  than  San  Francisco, 
the  Mayor  or  chief  municipal  officer  at  such  port,  or  if  there  be  none 
such,  then  the  Sheriff  of  that  county,  is  ex  officio  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration for  such  port,  and  iu  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
and  has  all  the  powers  and  is  liable  to  all  the  penalties  provided  herein. 
Sec.  2968.  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  must  execute  an  official  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.     [In  effect  March  25, 1876.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRESERVATION  OF    PUBLIC   HEALTH, 
Statb  BoAan  of  Hbalth. 
III,    Health  ah3>  Qoakantihe  Rkghiatjons  fob  thk  Cm 

8 AH  FBABCiaCO.  „  r.  

IV     Hbalth  Rbgolahobh  poe  tbe  City  of  Sachambkto. 

V.     HBALIH  AMD  QUARABTINE  OP  OtHBK  ClTlKS,  TOWNS,  1 

ARTICLE  I. 


Habbok  ( 
Habbobb. 


Section  2979.  Who  constitute  the  State  Board. 

298o!  To  report  as  to  the  effect  of  iatoiicating  liquors. 

2981  Meetmgs,  and  election  of  ofQcere. 

2982.  Duties  of  Secretary.    Salary  of  Secretary. 

2983.  Espenses  of,  limited. 

Sec  2978.  The  State  Board  of  Health  consists  of  seven  physicians- 
two  of  the  eity  of  Sacramento,  and  five  from  other  portions  of  the 
State— appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  term  of  four  years.      _ 

Sec  2979  The  State  Board  of  Health  must  place  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  Tiospitals,  asylums,  and 
nubUc  institutions  throughout  the  State,  and  take  cognizance  of  the 
interests  of  health  and  life  among  the  citizens  generally.  They  must 
make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  ol  dis- 
ease, especially  of  epidemics,  the  source  of  mortality,  and  the  effects  of 
localities,  employments,  conditions,  and  circumstances  on  the  public 
health,  and  gather  such  information  in  respect  to  these  matters  as  they 
may  deem  proper  for  diffusion  among  the  people.  They  may  devise 
some  scheme  wlereby  medical  and  vital  statistics  of  sanitary  value  caji 
be  obtained,  and  act  as  an  advisory  Board  to  the  State  in  all  hygienic 
and  medical  matters,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  location  construc- 
tion, sewerage,  and  administration  of  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  public  institutions.  They  must,  at  each  biennial  session  ot  the 
Legislature,  make  a  report,  with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislative  action 
as  they  deem  proper.  ,  ,     ,    ,  ■     ^u  ■ 

Sec  2980.  The  Board  must  examine  into  and  report  what,  in  their 
best  iudgment,  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  bever- 
age upon  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  health,  and  hvesof  the 
citizens  of  the  State;  also,  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  m  the 

Sec  2981.  The  Board  must  meet  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  at  least 
once  in  every  three  months.  They  must  elect  from  their  own  number 
a  President  and  a  Permanent  Secretary;  the  latter  must  reside  at  the 
capital,  and  is  their  executive  officer.  No  member,  except  the  becre- 
tarv,  receives  any  compensation;  but  the  actual  travelmg  expenses  ot 
the"  members,  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Board,  are  allowed,  and 
paid  out  of  the  General  Fund.  ,_       ^        / 

Sec.  2982.  The  Secretary  must  superintend  the  work  and  V^5*o"° 
such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may  require.  He  must  furnish  the 
Legislature,  when  in  session,  such  information  cognate  to  this  chapter 
as  from  time  to  time,  may  be  necessary.  An  annual  salary  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  hia  office  and  other  necfigq^ry  expensee  — 
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curred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  must  be  paid  to  him  in  the 
eame  manner  as  salaries  of  State  officers  are  paid. 

Sec.  2983.     The  expenses  of  the  Board,  including  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary,  must  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

ARTICLE  II. 


The  Vaccine  Agent  must  obtain  a  supply  of  the  genuine 
',  matter,  and  preserve  the  same  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State.    [Basis  of  article:    Stats.  1852,  p.  138.] 

Sec.  2994.  Such  agent  must  furnish  genuine  vaccine  matter,  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  any  regular  practicing  physi- 
cian in  good  standing  in  his  profession  in  this  State.  He  may  charge 
and  receive  for  every  parcel  of  vaccine  matter  furnished,  the  sum  of  five 
dollars,  which  is  full  compensation  for  his  services  and  expenses. 

ARTICLE  III. 

HEALTH   ASD   CtUAttANTlNK  ttJianLATlOHS   FOB   THE   CITY   AND   HARE 

SKCtioH  3004,  Quarantine  gronnds,  location  ot. 

3005.  Board  of  Health  of  San  Pranciaco. 

3006.  Mayor  ez  officio  President.    Time  of  meeting. 

3007.  Health  Olficer.    His  election. 

3008.  Powera  of. 

3009.  Appointment  of  certain  offlcera. 

3010.  Compensation  of  officers  and  employes. 
301L  Expenses  of  Health  Officer. 

3012.  General  powers  of  Board  of  Health. 

3013.  ShipmasterB  to  report  infected  v 
3014     Passengers  and  freight;  permit  i 

3015.  Duties  of  pilots. 

3016.  Penalty  for  neglect  of  masters. 

3017.  Vessels  subject  to  quarantine. 

3018.  Examination  and  inspection  of  vessels. 

3019.  Passengers  not  to  be  laiided  without  permit. 

3020.  Fees  of  Quarantine  OiSoer. 

3021.  Compulsory  vaccination, 

3022.  Hospitals  to  be  provided. 

3023.  Records  of  biiths,  deaths,  and  interments. 

3024.  Returns  of  births,  deaths,  etc,  of  children. 

3025.  No  bodies  to  be  interred  without  permit. 

3026.  Returns  of  interments  to  be  made. 
8027.  Bodies  not  to  be  removed  without  permit. 
302S.  Nuisances  on  premises  of  non-residents. 

3029.  Health  Officer  to  keep  fee-book. 

3030.  Bond  of  Health  Officer. 
303L    Officers  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 

3032.  Actions,  in  whose  name  maintained. 

3033.  Vacation  of  infected  and  dangerous  houses. 


Sec.  3004.  The  quarantine  grounds  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  are  at  the  anchorage  of  Sausalito. 

Sec.  3005.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco consists  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  county  and  four  physicians 
in  good  standing,  residing  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  holding  their  offices  for  the  term  of 
five  years. 

Sbc.  3006.     The  Mayor  is  ex  officio  President  of  the   Board.     The 
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Board  must  meet  monthly,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  President 
may  direct.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Board  may  elect  a 
Chairman,  who  is  clothed  with  the  same  powers  as  the  President. 

Sec.  3007.  The  Health  Officer  for  the  City  and  County  and  Port  of 
San  Francisco  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  holds  office  at  its 
pleasure.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  medical  college,  in  good 
standing,  and  must  reside  within  the  city  limits  of  San  Francisco. 

Sec.  3008.  The  Health  Officer  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Health 
Department,  and  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  the  removal  to  a  hos- 
pital of  any  and  all  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  City  and  Countj' 
of  San  Francisco,  infected  with  variola,     [In  effect  March  9, 1878.] 

Sec.  3009.  The  Board  of  Health  must  appoint  a  Quarantine  Officer, 
who  shall  be  a  physician  in  good  standing;  a  Secretary,  one  Assistant 
Secretary,  six  Health  Inspectors,  one  Market  Inspector,  and  one  Mes- 
senger, whose  duties  must  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Health.  They  must 
also  appoint  one  Superintendent  Physician,  one  Resident  Physician, 
one  Steward,  one  Matron,  one  Apothecary,  two  Visiting  Physicians,  two 
Visiting  Surgeons,  as  officers  of  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  in  and 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San.  Francisco;  one  each  of  said  Visiting 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  be  nominated  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  University  of  California,  and  one  each  of  said 
Visiting  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  be  nominated  by  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  Pacific.  Said  Board  may  also  appoint  one  Engineer  for  the 
City  and  County  Hospital.  They  may  also  appoint  one  Superintendent- 
one  Resident  Physician,  one  Matron,  and  such  other  employes  as  are 
now  authorized  by  law,  to  be  employed  in  and  for  the  Almshouse  of 
said  city  and  county.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  appoint  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  one  City  Physician  and  one  Assistant  City  Phy- 
sician, who  shall  be  designated  as  Police  Surgeons,  and  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  all  autopsies  required  of  them  by  the  Coroner  of  said 
city  and  county.  And  said  Board  is  also  empowered  to  appoint  such 
employes  and  such  medical  attendants  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in 
the  Health  Department,  and  in  all  the  various  institutions  which  are 
by  law  placed  under  their  supervision;  and  the  compensation  of  such 
employee  and  medical  attendants  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Health . 
The  appointing  power  aforesaid  is  vested  solely  in  said  Board  of  Health , 
and  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  said 
appointees,  and  shall  not  remove  the  same  without  just  cause.  The 
heads  of  departments  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  to  wit:  the 
Health  Officer,  Resident  Physician  of  City  and  County  Hospital,  and 
Superintendent  of  Almshouse,  shall  not  be  removed  except  by  a  concur- 
rence of  four  members  of  said  Board  of  Health. 

Sec.  3010.  The  following  annual  salaries  are  hereby  allowed  to  the 
olficers  of  the  Health  Department,  and  such  other  officers  and  employes 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  viz.:  Health  Officer,  three  thou- 
sand dollars;  Quarantine  Officer,  eighteen  hundred  dollars;  Secretary, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars;  Assistant  Secretary,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars;  Health  Inspectors,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  each;  Market  Inspector,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars; 
Messenger,  nine  hundred  dollars;  City  Physician,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars;  Assistant  City  Physician,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars;  all  of  said  salaries,  together  with  the  salaries  of  such  other 
employes  of  the  Health  Department  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Boaitl 
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of  Health,  must  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  instaUments  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  salaries  of  the  other  officers  of  said  city  and  county  are  paid. 
There  shall  be  paid  to  the  offlcere  and  employes  of  the  City  and  County 
Hospital  and  Almshouse  the  following  annual  salaries,  viz.:  Superin- 
tendent Physician,  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  Resident  Physi- 
cian, one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  Steward,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars;  Matron,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  one 
Apothecary,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars;  Visiting  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  each;  Engineer,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars;  Superintendent  of  Almshouse,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars;  Matron  of  Almshouse,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars;  and  all  other  medical  attendants  and  employee  of  said 
institutions  are  to  be  paid  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized  by  law,  and 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  section;  all  to  be  paid  in  equal  monthly 
installments,  out  of  the  Hospital  and  Almshouse  Fund  of  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  Auditor  of  said  city  and  county  is 
hereby  directed  to  audit  the  said  demands,  payable  out  of  the  funds 
aforesaid,  upon  the  approval  of  the  same  by  the  said  Board  of  Health, 
and  also  to  audit  all  demands  for  salaries  of  medical  attendants  and 
employes  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  accordance  with  this 
chapter,  for  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  paid,  when  the  same  shall 
have  been  approved  by  said  Board;  and  the  Treasurer  of  said  city  and 
county  must  pay  said  demands  out  of  said  funds.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health.  [In  effect  March  9, 
1878.] 

Sec.  3011.  The  Health  Officer,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  receives 
such  sums  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  office  as  the  Board  of  Health 
may  direct,  and  the  Auditor  must  audit  and  the  Treasurer  pay  such 
sums  out  of  the  General  Fund.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  must  provide 
proper  offices  for  the  Health  Department. 

Sec.  3012.  The  Board  of  Health  have  general  supervision  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  and  county, 
including  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  the  County  Jail,  Almshouse, 
Industrial  School,  and  all  public  health  institutions  provided  by  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  and  may  adopt  such  orders  and 
regulations,  and  appoint  or  discharge  such  medical  attendants  and 
employes  as  to  them  seems  best  to  promote  the  public  welfare;  and  may 
appoint  as  many  Health  Inspectors  as  they  deem  necessary  in  time  of 
epidemics. 

Sec.  3013.  Shipmasters  bringing  vessels  into  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  masters,  owners,  or  consignees  having  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor which  have  on  board  any  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  smallpox,  yellow, 
typhus,  or  ship  fever,  must  report  the  same,  in  writing,  to  the  Quaran- 
tine Officer  before  landing  any  passengers,  casting  anchor,  or  coming 
to  any  wharf,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  they,  or  either  of  them,  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  either  of  the  diseases  on  board  of  their  ves- 
sels.    [In  effect  March  9, 1878.] 

Sec  3014.  No  Captain  or  other  officer  in  command  of  any  vessel  sail- 
ing under  a  register  arriving  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  nor  any 
owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  other  person,  having  charge  of  such  vessel. 
must,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more 
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than  one  thousand  dollars,  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed,  any  freight, 
passengers,  or  other  persons  from  such  vessel  until  he  has  reported  to 
the  Quarantine  Officer,  presented  his  bill  of  health,  and  received  a  per- 
mit from  that  officer  to  land  freight,  passengers,  or  other  persons  fin 
effect  March  9,  1878.] 

Sec.  3015.  Every  pilot  who  conducts  into  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
any  vessel  subject  to  quarantine,  or  examination  by  the  Quarantine 
Officer,  must — 

First — Bring  the  vessel  no  nearer  the  city  than  is  allowed  by  law; 

Second — Prevent  any  person  from  leaving  and  any  communication 
being  made  with  the  vessel  under  his  charge  until  the  Quarantine 
Officer  has  hoarded  her  and  given  the  necessary  orders  and  directions; 

Third — Be  vigilant  in  preventinj;  any  violation  of  the  quarantine 
laws,  and  report  without  delay  all  such  violations  that  come  to  his 
knowledge  to  the  Quarantine  Officer; 

Fourth — Present  the  master  of  the  vessel  with  a  printed  copy  of  the 
quarantine  laws,  unless  he  has  one; 

Fifth — If  the  vessel  is  subject  to  quarantine,  by  reason  of  infection, 
place  at  the  raa^t-head  a  small  yellow  flag.     [In  effect  March  9,  1S78.] 

Sec.  3016.  Every  master  of  a  vessel  subject  to  quarantine  or  visita- 
tion by  the  Quarantine  Officer,  arriving  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
who  refuses  or  neglects,  either — 

First — To  proceed  with  and  anchor  his  vessel  at  the  place  assigned  for 
quarantine,  when  legally  directed  so  to  do;  or. 

Second — To  submit  his  vessel,  cargo,  and  passengers  to  the  Quaran- 
tine Officer,  and  furnish  all  necessary  information,  to  enable  that  officer 
to  determine  what  quarantine  or  other  regulations  they  ought,  respect- 
ively, to  be  subject;  or, 

Third — To  report  all  cases  of  disease  and  of  deaths  occurring  on  his 
vessel,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  bay  and 
harbor — 

Is  liable  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  neglect  or 
refusal.     [In  effect  March  9,  1878.] 

Sec.  3017.  All  vessels  arriving  off  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from 
ports  which  have  been  legally  declared  infected  ports,  and  all  vessels 
arriving  from  ports  where  there  is  prevailing,  at  the  time  of  their  depart- 
ure, any  contagious,  infectious,  or  pestilential  diseases,  or  vessels  with 
decaying  cargoes,  or  which  have  unusually  foul  or  ott'ensive  holds,  are 
subject  to  quarantine,  and  must  be,  by  the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  con- 
signee, reported  to  the  Quarantine  Officer  without  delay.  No  such  ves- 
sel must  cross  a  right  line  drawn  from  Meiggs  Wharf  to  Aicatraz  Island 
until  the  Quarantine  Oiiicer  has  boarded  her  and  given  the  order  required 
by  law.     [In  effect  March  9,  1878.] 

Sec  3018.  The  Quarantine  Officer  must  board  every  vessel  subject  to 
quarantine  or  visitation  by  him,  immediately  on  her  arrival,  make  such 
examination  and  inspection  of  vessel,  books,  papers,  or  cargo,  or  of  per- 
sons on  board,  under  oath,  as  he  may  judge  expedient,  and  determine 
whether  the  vessel  should  be  orded  to  quarantine;  and,  if  so,  the  period 
of  quarantine,     [In  effect  March  9, 1878.] 

Sec.  3019,  No  Captain  or  other  officer  in  command  of  any  passenger- 
carrying  vessel  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  nor  of 
any  vessel  of  niore  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden  having 
passengers  on  board,  nor  any  owner,  consignee,  or  other  person  having 
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charge  of  such  vessel  or  vessels,  must,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  land  or  per- 
mit to  be  landed  any  passenger  from  the  vessel,  until  he  has  presented 
his  bill  of  health  to  the  Quarantine  Officer,  and  received  a  permit  from 
that  officer  to  land  such  passengers,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  Quar- 
antine Officer  deems  it  safe  to  give  the  permit  before  seeing  the  bill  of 
health.     [In  effect  March  9, 1878.] 

Sec.  3020.  The  following  fees  may  be  collected  by  the  Quarantine 
Officer:  For  giving  a  permit  to  land  freight  or  passengers,  or  both,  from 
any  sailing  vessel  of  less  than  five  hundred  tons  burden  from  any  port 
out  of  this  State,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  over  five  hundred  and 
under  one  thousand  tons  burden,  five  dollars;  each  additional  one  thou- 
sand tons  burden,  or  fraction  thereof,  an  additional  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  For  steam  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  of  one 
thousand  tons  burden  or  less,  five  dollars,  and  two  dollai-s  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  additional  one  thousand  tons  burden,  or  fraction  thereof; 
but  vessels  not  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  sailing  to  and 
from  any  port  or  ports  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  United  States  or  Ter- 
ritories, and  whaling  vessels  entering  the  harbor  of  Sap  Francisco,  are 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  section.    [In  effect  March  9,  1878.] 

Sec.  3021.  The  Board  of  Health  may  enforce  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion on  passengers  in  infected  ships,  or  coming  from  infected  ports. 

Sec.  3022.  The  Board  of  Health  may  provide  suitable  hospitals,  to 
be  situated  at  or  near  Sausahto,  and  furnish  and  supply  the  same  witli 
nurses  and  attaches,  and  remove  thereto  all  persons  afflicted  with 
cholera,  smallpox,  yellow,  typhus,  or  ship  fever. 

Sec.  3023.  The  Health  Officer  must  keep  a  record  of  all  births, 
deaths,  and  interments  occurring  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco- Such  records,  when  filled,  must  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder,  and  produced  when  required  for  public  inspection. 

Sec.  3024,  Physicians  and  midwives  must,  on  or  before  the  fourth 
day  of  each  month,  make  a  return  to  the  Health  Officer  of  all  births, 
deaths,  and  the  number  of  still-born  children  occurring  in  their  practice 
during  the  preceding  month.  In  the  absence  of  snch  attendants,  the 
parent  must  make  such  report  within  thirty  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Such  returns  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  rules  adopted, 
and  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Health.  [In  effect  March 
9, 1878.] 

Sec.  3025.  No  person  shall  deposit  in  any  cemetery,  or  inter  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  any  human  body  without  first  having 
obtained  and  filed  with  the  Health  OSicer  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
physician  or  midwife,  or  a  Coroner,  setting  forth,  as  near  as  possible, 
the  name,  age,  color,  sex,  place  of  birth,  occupation,  date,  locality,  and 
cause  of  death  of  the  deceased,  and  obtain  fr-om  such  Health  Officer  a 
permit;  nor  shall  any  human  body  be  removed  or  disinterred  without 
the  permit  of  the  Health  Officer,  or  by  order  of  the  Coroner.  Physi- 
cians, when  deaths  occur  in  their  practice,  mnst  give  the  certificate 
herein  mentioned.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  City 
Phyician  or  Police  Sui^eons  to  perform  all  autopsies  which  may  be 
required  in  the  Coroner's  office  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
all  such  autopsies  being  made  without  charge  to  the  city.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Health  Officer  to  see  that  the  dead  body  of  a  human 
being  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  any  public  receiving  vault  for  a  longer 
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period  than  five  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  shall  cause 
the  body  to  be  placed  in  a  vault  or  niche  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or 
iron,  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  require  all 
persons  having  in  charge  the  digging  of  graves  and  burial  of  the  dead, 
to  see  that  the  body  of  no  human  being  who  had  reached  ten  years  of 
age  shall  be  interred  in  a  grave  less  than  six  feet  deep,  or  if  under  the 
age  of  ten  years,  the  grave  to  be  not  less  than  five  feet  deep.  [In  effect 
March  9, 1878.J 

Sec.  3026.  Superintendents  of  cemeteries  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  must  return  to  the  Health 
Officer,  on  each  Monday,  the  names  of  all  persons  interred  or  deposited 
within  their  respective  cemeteries  for  the  preceding  week.  [In  effect 
March  9, 1878.] 

Sec,  3O27.  No  Superintendent  of  a  cemetery  can  remove  or  cause  to 
be  removed,  disinter  or  cause  to  be  disinterred,  any  corpse  that  has  been 
deposited  in  the  cemetery,  without  a  permit  from  the  Health  Officer,  or 
by  order  of  the  Coroner. 

Sec.  3028.  Whenever  a  nuisance  shall  exist  on  the  property  of  any 
non-resident,  or  any  property,  the  owner  or  owners  of  which  cannot  lie 
ibund  by  the  Health  Inspector  after  diligent  search,  or  on  the  prop- 
erty of  any  owner  or  owners  upon  whom  due  notice  may  have  been 
served,  and  who  shall  for  three  days  refuse  or  neglect  to  abate  the  same, 
or  on  any  city  property,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to 
cause  the  said  nuisance  to  be  at  once  removed  or  abated,  and  to  draw 
upon  the  General  Fund  for  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  its 
removal  or  abatement,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars;  provided, 
that  whenever  a  larger  expenditure  is  found  necessary  to  be  made  for 
the  removal  or  suppression  of  any  nuisance,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  said  city  and  county  shall,  upon  the  written  application  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  by  ordinance,  appropriate,  allow,  and  order  paid  out  of  the 
General  Fund,  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  Auditor  shall  audit,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay,  all  appropria- 
tions of  money  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  auditing  and  paying  demands  upon  the 
treasury;  said  sum  or  Bums  so  paid  shall  become  a  line  on  the  property 
from  which  said  nuisance  has  been  removed  or  abated,  in  pursuance  of 
this  section,  and  may  be  recovered  by  an  action  against  such  property. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  City  and  County  Attorney  to  foreclose 
all  such  liens  in  the  proper  Court,  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of 
said  city  and  county,  and  when  the  property  is  sold,  enough  of  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  paid  into  the  City  and  County  Treasury  to  satisfy  the 
lien  and  costs;  and  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
owner  of  the  projwrty,  if  he  be  known,  and  if  not,  then  into  the  Court 
for  his  use  when  ascertained.  The  Board  of  Health  is  hereby  vested 
with  power  to  act  upon,  define,  determine,  and  adjudge  what  shall  con- 
stitute a  nuisance  in  said  city  and  county,  and  to  require  the  same  to 
be  abated  in  a  summary  manner.  Any  person  who  maintains,  permits, 
or  allows  a  nuisance  to  exist  upon  his  or  her  property  or  premises  after 
the  same  has  been  determined  by  said  Board  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  after 
notice  to  remove  the  same  has  been  served  upon  such  person,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  he  punished  accordingly;  and  each  day  of 
such  existence,  after  notice,  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  and  distinct 
offense;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Health  Officer  to  prosecute  all  persods 
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guilty  of  violating  this  law  by  continuous  prosecutions  until  the  same 
is  abated  and  removed.     [In  effect  March  9,  1878.] 

Sec.  3029.  The  Health  Officer  must  keep  in  his  office  a  book  in  which 
he  must  make  an  entry  of  all  fees  collected  by  him.  He  must  pay  all 
fees  collected  to  the  City  and  County  Treasurer  weekly,  to  the  credit  of 
the  General  Fund. 

Sec.  3030.  The  Health  Officer  must  execute  an  official  bond,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Health,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

8ec.  3031,  Any  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Health  Officer,  or 
Quarantine  Officer,  or  Secretary,  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Health 
Department,  is  empowered  to  administer  oathg  on  business  connected 
with  that  department.     [In  effect  March  9,  1878.] 

Sec.  3032.  Whenever  any  cause  of  action  arises  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  suit  may  be  maintained  therein  in  the  name 
of  the  Health  Officer,  in  any  District  Court  of  this  State. 

Sec.  3033.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  Board  of  Health,  by 
the  Health  Officer,  tiiat  any  building  or  part  thereof  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  by  reason  of  its  being  so  infected  with  disease  as  to  be  likely 
to  cause  sickness  among  the  occupants,  or,  by  reason  of  its  want  of 
repair,  has  become  dangerous  to  life,  said  Board  may  issue  an  order  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  affixed  conapicuoualy  on  the  building,  or  part 
thereof,  and  to  be  personally  served  upon  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee, 
if  the  same  can  be  found  in  this  State,  requiring  all  persons  therein 
to  vacate  such  building,  for  the  reasons  to  be  stated  therein  as  afore- 
said. Such  building,  or  part  thereof,  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
be  vacated;  or  within  such  shorter  time  (not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours),  as  in  said  notice  may  be  specified;  but  said  Board,  if  it  shall 
become  satisfied  that  the  danger  from  said  house,  or  part  thereof,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  may  revoke  said  order,  and  it  shall  thenceforward  become 
inoperative.     [In  effect  March  9, 1878.] 

Sec.  3034.  First — Every  physician  in  the  city  and  county  shall 
report  to  the  Health  Officer,  in  writing,  every  patient  he  shall  have 
laboring  under  Asiatic  cholera,  variola,  diphtheria,  or  scarlatina,  imme- 
diately thereafter,  and  report  to  the  same  officer  every  case  of  death 
from  euch  disease  immediately  after  it  shall  have  occurred. 

Second — Every  householder  in  said  city  and  county  shall  forthwith 
report  in  writing,  to  the.  Health  Officer,  the  name  of  every  person  board- 
ing, or  inmate,  at  his  or  her  house,  whom  he  or  she  shall  have  reason 
to  believe  sick  of  cholera  or  smallpox,  and  any  deaths  occurring-at  his 
or  her  house  from  such  disease.     [In  effect  March  9,  1878.] 

Sec.  3035.  The  Board  of  Health  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  City 
Cemetery,  and  shall  employ  a  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  month,  the  same  to  be  paid  as  the  salaries  of  other 
employes  are  paid,     [In  efi'ect  March  9, 1878.] 
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8ECTIOB  3042.  Board  ol  Health,  who  and  how  appointed. 

3043.  Term  ol  office. 

3014.  Powers  ot  the  Board  of  Health. 

3045.  Pesthousea,  how  located  and  conducted. 

3048.  Death  records. 

3047.  Enforcement  of  regulations.    Health  Officer. 

3048.  Bspenses,  how  paid. 

3049.  Compensation,  how  paid. 

Sec,  3042.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  may 
establish  by  ordinance  a  Board  of  Health  therefor,  to  consist  of  five 
practicing  physicians,  graduates  of  a  medical  college  of  recognized 
respectability;  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  ex  officio 
President  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  3043.  The  members  of  the  Board  hold  their  offices  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  power. 

Sec.  3044.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  has  a 
general  supervision  of  all  the  matters  appertaining  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city,  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  in  relation 
thereto  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  law. 

Sec,  3045.  The  Board  of  Health  may  locate  and  establish  pesthouses, 
and  Cause  to  be  removed  thereto,  and  kept,  any  person  having  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease;  may  discontinue  or  remove  the  same,  and 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  same  as 
are  needful. 

Sec.  3046.  The  Board  of  Health  must  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  death  records  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  and  may  adopt  such 
forme  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  government  of  physicians,  under- 
takers, and  Superintendents  of  Cemeteries,  as  in  their  judgment  may 
be  best  calculated  to  secure  reliable  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  the 
city,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Sec.  3047.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  must, 
by  ordinance  or  otherwise,  provide  for  enforcing  such  orders  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Health  may  from  time  to  time  adopt;  and  in 
times  of  epidemics,  or  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
a  Health  Officer  must  be  employed  to  enforce  the  laws  in  relation  to 
'the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 

Sec,  3048.  AU  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  article  must  be  provided  for  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  who  may  make  appropriation  therefor  out 
of  the  Special  Street  Fund,  if  the  same  is  sufficient;  if  not,  they  may 
by  taxation  provide  a  fund  therefor. 

Sec  3049.  The  Board  of  Trustees  must  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Health  Officer, 
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ARTICLE  V. 


D  aUAIUWTINB  O 


B  CITIES,  TOWNG,   A 


Sbctiob  3069.  Boards  of  Supervisors  may  adopt  Article  IIL 

3060.  Boards  of  Supervisors  may  adopt  Article  IV. 

3061.  Board  of  Health  established  in  towns  and  cities. 

3062.  May  appoint  Health  Officer  in  lieu  of  Board. 

3063.  Per  capita  or  property  tax,  how  levied. 

Sec.  3059.  The  Board  of  Supervisore  of  any  county  in  which  there 
la  a,  port  of  entry  or  harbor,  for  which  there  is  not  otherwise  provided 
health  and  quarantine  regulations,  may  by  an  ordinance  adopt  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  provisions  of  article  three  of  this  chapter,  appoint 
a  Board  of  Health,  or  Health  Officer,  locate  quarantine  grounds  when 
necessary,  and  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  health  and  quarantine 
regulations. 

[I»Mal  adaptation  of  health  and  quarantine  regulations,  see  Sec  4016,  Sub.  20.] 

Skc.  3060.  In  like  manner  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any  county 
in  which  there  is  an  unincorporated  city  or  town,  for  which  there  is  not 
otherwise  provided  a  Board  of  Health,  or  health  regulations  in  time  of 
epidemics  or  the  existence  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  may  by 
an  ordinance  adopt  for  such  city  or  town,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  pro- 
visions of  article  four  of  this  chapter,  for  some  definite  period  of  time, 
and  appoint  therefor  a  Board  of  Health.  * 

Sec.  3061,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Council,  or 
other  corresponding  Board,  of  every  incorporated  town  and  city  of  this 
State,  to  establish,  by  ordinance,  a  Board  of  Health  for  such  town  or 
city  to  consist  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  be  a  practicing 
physician  and  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  school  of  medicine,  and  one, 
if  practicable,  a  civil  engineer.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
their  offices  at  the  pleasiire  of  the  appointing  power.  Every  local  Board 
of  Health  established  in  this  State  must: 

First — Supervise  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  town  or  city,  and  make  such  rules  and  regalations  relative  thereto 
as  are  necessary  and  proper,  and  not  contrary  to  law. 

Second — Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at 
Sacramento,  at  such  times  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  require: 

(a)  The  sanitary  condition  of  their  locality. 

(6)  The  number  of  deaths,  with  the  cause  of  each,  as  near  as  can  be' 
ascertained,  within  their  jurisdiction,  during  the  preceding  month. 

(c)  The  presence  of  epidemic  or  other  dangerous,  contagious,  or  infec- 
tious disease,  and  such  other  matters,  within  their  knowledge  or  juris- 
diction, as  the  State  Board  may  require. 

The  Trustees,  Council;  or  other  legislative  Board,  by  whatever  name 
known,  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town  of  this  State  may,  by  ordinance, 
adopt  any  portion  of  article  three  and  article  four  of  this  chapter,  or  either 
of  them,  for  some  definite  period  of  time,  as  may  seem  proper  for  the 
regulation  of  sanitary  raattera  within  their  town  or  city.  [In  effect 
March  19, 1878.] 
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Sec.  3062,  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  county  must  appoint, 
in  each  unincorporated  city  or  town  of  five  hundred  or  more  inhabit- 
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ants,  a  Health  Officer,  who  has  all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  Health  Officer,  as  specified  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
articles.     [In  effect  March  1, 1889,  as  amended.] 

Sec.  3063.  All  necessary  expenses  of  enforcing  this  article  are 
charges  against  the  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  respectively,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  county,  city,  or  town  may  levy  a  per  capita  tax  of 
not  exceeding  three  dollars,  or  a  property  tax  of  not  exceeding  one 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  yearly,  until  the  same  is  paid. 

Sec.  3064.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  must  fix  the  salary  or  compen- 
sation of  Boards  of  Health  or  Health  Officers,  and  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  article.  If  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  or  Board  of  Trustees,  Council,  or  other  corresponding  Board 
of  any  incorporated  town,  neglect  to  provide  a  Board  of  Health  or 
Health  Officer  by  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  lie  State  Board  of  Health  may  direct  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
county  to  begin  an  action  against  such  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  corresponding  Board,  to  compel  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  or  may  appoint  a  Board  of  Health,  or  Health  Officer  with  the 
powers  of  a  Board  of  Health,  for  such  town  or  city,  and  the  expenses  of 
such  Board  of  Health,  or  Health  Officer,  shall  be  a  charge  against  the 
incorporated  city  or  town  for  which  such  appointment  shall  be  made; 
and  when  the  appointment  is  made  for  unincorporated  towns  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  Health  Officer,  are  a  charge  against 
the  county.     [In  effect  March  1, 1889.] 


CHAPTER  III. 

REGISTRY   OF   BIRTHS,  MABBIAGES,  AND   DEATHS. 

Sbction  3074,  Registry  of  marriages. 

3075.  Kegiatrjr  of  births, 

3076.  Registry  of  deaths. 

3077.  Reports  to  Recorder, 

3078.  Same, 

3079.  Duties  of  Recorder. 

3080.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  S 

3081.  Fees, 

3082.  Penalties. 

3083.  Printine  and  distribution  of  forms  of  register. 


e  Hoard  of  Health. 


Sec.  3074.  All  persons  who  perform  th,e  marriage  ceremony  must 
keep  a  registry  of  the  time  of  each  marriage  eo  celebrated,  the  residence, 
the  names  in  full,  the  place  of  birth,  the  age  of  each  party,  and  whether 
either  party  has  ever  been  before  married.     [In  effect  March  16, 1878.] 

Sec.  3075.  All  physicians  and  professional  midwives  must  keep  a 
registry  of  the  time  of  each  birth  at  which  they  assist  professionally, 
the  sex,  race,  and  color  of  the  child,  and  the  names  and  residence  of 
the  parents. 

Sec.  3076.  Physicians  who  attend  deceased  persons  in  their  last 
sickness,  clergymen  who  officiate  at  a  funeral,  Coroners  who  hold  in- 
quests, sextons  and  undertakers  who  bury  deceased  persons,  must  each 
keep  a  registry  of  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  time  of  death  of  such 
person.     [Approved  March  30th;  in  effect  July  6,  1874.] 

Sec.  3077.     All  persons  registering  marriages,  bit^  or  deaths,  must 
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quarterly  file  with  the  County  Recorder  a  certified  copy  of  their  register. 
All  Buch  certificates  must  specify,  as  near  as  may  be  ascertained,  the 
name  in  full,  age,  occupation,  term  of  residence  in  the  city  or  county, 
birthplace,  condition,  whether  single  or  married,  widow,  or  widower, 
sex,  race,  color,  last  place  of  residence,  and  cause  of  death  of  all 
decedents.     [In  effect  March  16, 1S78.] 

Sec.  3078.  If  at  birth  no  physician  or  midwife  attend,  then  the 
parents  must  make  the  report. 

Sec.  3079.  The  Recorder  must  keep  separate  registers,  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Register  of  Marriages,"  the  "  Register  of  Births,"  and  the  "  Reg- 
ister of  Deaths,"  in  which  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  certified  to 
him  must  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  reported  to  him. 
There  must  be  stated  in  each  register,  in  separate  columns,  properly 
headed,  the  various  facts  contained  in  the  certificates,  and  the  name  and 
official  or  clerical  position  of  the  person  making  the  report.  The  Recorder 
must  carefully  examine  each  report,  and  register  the  same  marriage, 
birth,  or  death  but  once,  although  it  may  be  reported  by  difierent  per- 
sons.    [In  effect  March  16, 1878.] 

Sec.  3080.  The  County  Recorder  must,  every  three  months,  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  Sacramento  City,  a 
certified  abstract  of  the  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary,  and 
upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3081.  County  Recorders,  in  those  counties  where  their  compen- 
sation is  by  fees,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  a  fee  of 
not  exceeding  ten  cents  for  each  name  reported,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
General  Fund  of  the  couaty;  and  in  those  counties  where  their  compen- 
sation is  by  a  fixed  salary,  the  duties  in  this  chapter  provided  shall  be 
performed  without  compensation  other  than  such  salary.  [In  effect 
March  16, 1878.] 

Sec.  3082.  Any  person  on  whom  a  duty  is  imposed  by  this  chapter 
who  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  perform  the  same  as  herein  required,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  District  Attor- 
■  ney  of  the  proper  county  for  the  use  of  the  General  Fund  of  such  county. 

Sec.  3083.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  must  prepare 
blank  forms  of  said  registers  for  the  State  Printer,  who  must  print  as 
many  copies  as  the  said  Secretary  shall  direct,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  forward  the  same,  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  such  numbers  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  first  men- 
tioned, to  the  County  Recorders  of  the  several  counties,  who  must  care- 
fully keep  and  distribute  the  same  to  the  persons  in  the  county  who  are 
required  to  keep  the  registers  and  make  the  reports  provided  in  this 
chapter.     [In  effect  March  16,  1878.] 

Sec.  3084.  No  person  shall  inter,  cremate,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  human  body,  in  any  city,  county,  or  city  and  county,  without  hav- 
ing first  obtained  a  permit  therefor.  In  incorporated  cities,  or  counties, 
or  cities  and  counties,  the  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  person 
authorized  to  grant  the  same  by  any  law,  ordinance,  or  resolution  passed 
for  that  purpose.  But  in  the  ateence  of  such  law,  ordinance,  or  resolu- 
tion, the  permit  must  be  obtained  from  either  the  Coroner,  or  Health  Offi- 
cer, Board  of  Health,  or  if  the  Coroner  be  absent,  then  from  the  Health 
Officer  or  Board  of  Health;  and  if  there  be  no  Board  of  Health  or  Health 
Officer,  then  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.     The  person  applying  for  a  per- 
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mit  must  produce  and  file  with  the  officer  issuing  the  permit  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  physician,  or  a  Coroner,  or  two  reputable  citizens,  setting 
forth  as  near  as  possible  the  name,  age,  color,  place  of  birth,  occupation, 
date,  locaUty,  and  cause  of  death  of  deceased.  And  no  permit  shall  be 
granted  without  the  production  of  such  certificate.  Such  peraiit  must 
be  filed  with  the  County  Recorder,  and  the  person  so  filing  is  entiUed 
to  the  compensation  provided  for  in  section  three  thousand  and  seventy- 
seven  of  this  Code,  but  if  any  other  registration  of  the  death  ot  the 
deceased  shall  have  been  made,  the  Recorder  must  record  the  name  but 
once     [Approved  February  25,  18b9;  in  effect  thirty  days  after.] 


PART  IV— Of  the  Government  of  OountieB.  Cities,  and  Towns, 

TITtB  II— The  Government  at  Counties. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   BOARD   OF   SUPERVISORS. 


Sec  4046  The  Boards  of  Supervisors,  in  their  respective  counties, 
have  jurisdiction  and  power,  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions,  as 
are  prescribed  by  law:  ,t  «  *  * 

20  To  adapt  to  the  county  the  provisions  in  this  Code  for  the  pre^r- 
vation  of  the  health  of  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento,  for  such  limited 
time  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  provide  for  the  expense  thereol. 


ADDITIONAL  STATUTES  OF  CJAUrORNIA. 


CHAPTER  CCXXIX. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  grading  of  public  alleys  and  the  construction  of 

sewers  therein  in  the  city  of  Sacramento. 

[Approved  Marcli  21, 1B68.] 

'  Section  1.  Whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento shall  deem  it  expedient  to  construct  a  sewer  in  any  public  alley, 
they  may  order  such  sewer  to  be  constructed,  after  having  published  a 
notice  of  such  intention  in  some  daUy  newspaper  printed  m  said  city, 
for  the  period  of  ten  days,  unless  the  owners  of  m^than  one  hall  in 
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extent  of  the  land  and  lota  bisected  by  such  alley  shall  have  made 
written  objections  thereto,  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  Clerk  of  said 
Board  of  Trustees  within  the  said  period  of  ten  days. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  owners,  or  their  duly  authorized  agents,  of  more  than 
one  half  in  extent  of  the  lands  and  lots  in  any  block  of  land  bisected 
by  any  such  alley  shall  petition  said  Board  of  Trustees,  in  writing,  to 
cause  a  sewer  to  be  constructed  through  the  same,  the  said  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  order  the  same  to  be  done;  or  whenever  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  shall,  by  an  order  duly  made  and 
entered  on  their  records,  declare  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  health 
or  cleanliness  that  a  sewer  should  be  constructed  in  any  public  alley 
in  said  city,  and  shall  have  dehvered  a  certified  copy  of  said  order  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  order  suchsewer 
or  sewers  constructed,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  work 
had  been  petitioned  for  by  the  requisite  number  of  property  owners,  as 
above.  The  cost  of  constructing  that  portion  of  all  sewers  that  extend 
across  streets,  or  that  extends  from  the  line  of  the  block  to  the  main 
sewer,  shall  be  paid  by  the  city  out  of  the  Special  Street  Fund. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXIV. 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  establish-ment  of  a  Board  of  Health  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento. 

[Approved  March  27,  1S68.] 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  shall 
have  power  to  establish,  by  ordinance,  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  city  of 
Sacramento.  Said  Board  of  Health  shall  consist  of  five  practicing 
physicians,  who  shall  each  be  graduates  of  a  medical  college  of  recog- 
nized respectability,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  ex  officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Health  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  city;  and  full 
powers  are  hereby  given  to  said  Board  to  adopt  such  measures  and 
make  such  orders  and  regulations  as  at  any  time,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  safety  may  require,  and  not  in  contravention  of  any  law;  but 
such  orders  and  regulations  shall  not  take  effect  until  approved  by  reso- 
lution or  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  city. 

Sec.  a.  The  Trustees  of  said  city  shall  by  ordinance  provide,  in  such 
manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  beet,  for  enforcing  such  orders  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Board  of  Health  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Health  now  recognized  by  an  ordinance  passed 
by  the  Trustees  of  said  city,  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  per- 
taining to  their  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Sec.  5.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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entary  to  an  Act   to  authorize  the 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  approved 


An  Act  amendatory  of  and  swj 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  B 
March  17,  ises.  (,„.,„,„,„t«,,„o., 

Sectiok  1.  The  Board  of  Ti-ustees  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  shall 
have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  dnty,  to  establish  by  "f'™""!'? 
a  Boari  of  Health  for  the  city  of  Sacramento.  Said  Board  of  Health 
shall  consist  of  five  practicing  physicians,  who  shall -each  be  gradnates 
of  a  medical  college  of  recognized  respectability,  and  the  President  ot 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  ex  officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Sec  2  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Siujramento  now  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  a  general  supeiviBion  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  city,  and  lull 
powers  ari  hereby  given  to  said  Board  of  Health  over  all  questions  of 
foul  or  defective  (irainage,  and  of  the  disinfecting  and  cleaning  of  streets, 
alleys  cellars,  cesspools,  or  nuisances  of  any  description,  and  ol  low 
places  within  the  city  limits  calcuUted  to  receive  and  retain  unhealthy 

'sS'  3  The  Board  of  Health  shall  eiercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  death  records  ot  the  city  ot  Sacramento,  and  adopt  such  forms 
and  regulations  for  the  use  and  government  of  physicians,  undertaters, 
and  Superintendents  of  Cemeteries  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  best 
calculated  to  secure  reliable  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  said  city  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  ^      v  n  i. 

Sec  4  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  shall,  by 
ordinance  or  otherwise,  provide  for  enforcing  such  orders  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Health  may  from  time  f»  time  adopt;  and  in 
times  of  epidemics,  or  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  ot  Healtn, 
a  Health  Officer  shall  be  employed  to  enforce  the  laws  m  relation  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  said  city.  ,  +  ^.     „„„ 

Sec  5.  All  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  Board  of  Trnstees  of  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  who  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
appropriation  therefor  out  of  the  special  fund  called  the  Street  Fund  in 
the  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  amend  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  city  oi  Sac- 
ramento, approved  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
approved  March  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXL. 

An  Act  to  confer  further  potecrs  on  the  Board  of  Trueleee  of  the  city  of 
Sacramento. 

[.\pproved  March  31,  1876J 

Section  1  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  and  it  is  made  their  duty,  to  require 
all  lots,  and  portions  of  lots,  in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  north  of  K 
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Street,  west  of  Fourteenth  Street,  south  of  that  portion  of  the  north 
levee  lying  east  of  Sisth  Street,  south  of  that  portion  of  I  Street  lying 
west  of  Sixth  Street  and  east  of  the  Sacramento  River,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  stagnant  water  a  portion  of  the  year,  to  be  filled  up  to  such 
level  or  grade  as  will  prevent  the  same  from  being  so  covered. 

Sec,  2.  Whenever  said  Board  shall  declare  a  lot  or  portion  of  lot  to 
be  included  within  the  provisions  of  section  one  herein,  they  shall  cause 
to  be  entered  in  their  minutes  of  proceedings  an  order,  which  may  be  in 
substance  in  the  following  form;  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of 
Sacramento  hereby  determine  that  (here  describe  the  real  estate)  is  cov- 
ered with  stagnant  water  portions  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  ordered 
that  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  fill  up  the  Bame  to  a  proper  level,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  City  Surveyor,  or  that  the  same  be. filled  up  at  his  or 
their  expense.  The  owner  of  any  lot,  or  portion  thereof,  included  in 
such  order,  may  at  any  time  prior  to  awarding  a  contract  for  doing  the 
worli,  as  provided  in  section  three  herein,  present  and  file  with  the  Board 
a  protest  against  the  filling  up  of  such  lot  as  contemplated  by  the  order, 
on  the  ground  that  such  lot,  or  portion  thereof,  is  not,  during  any  por- 
tion of  the  year,  covered  with  stagnant  water.  And  if,  on  a  hearing  of 
such  protest,  the  Board  finds  the  same  to  be  true,  they  shall,  by  their 
order,  exclude  such  lot,  or  portion  of  a  lot,  from  their  original  order;  but 
if  the  Board  finds  the  protest  to  be  not  true,  they  shall  proceed  as  if  no 
protest  had  been  presented  and  filed,     [Amendment  of  March  30, 1 878.] 

[Other  sections  relate  to  fixing  grade,  awarding  contracts,  assessment 
and  payment  of  costs.] 


CHAPTER  CCXXXn. 

[Stats,  of  1875-6,  p.  306.] 

Section  4.  No  person,  master,  captain,  or  conductor  in  charge  of  any 
boat,  vessel,  railroad  car,  or  pubUc  or  private  conveyance,  shall  receive 
for  transportation,  or  shall  transjKirt,  the  body  of  any  person  who  has 
died  within  the  limits  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  with- 
out obtaining  a  permit  for  the  same  from  the  Health  Officer,  which 
permit  must  accompany  the  body  to  its  destination;  and  no  person, 
master,  captain,  or  conductor,  as  aforesaid,  shall  bring  into  or  transport 
through  the  said  city  and  county  the  dead  body  of  any  person,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from  some  proper  authority  of  the 
place  whence  it  came,  stating  name,  age,  sex,  and  cause  of  death,  which 
certificate  shall  be  filed  at  the  Health  Office;  provided,  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  body  of  any  person  who  died  of  a  contagious  disease  be  brought 
to  the  city  within  one  year  of  the  day  of  death. 
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An  Act  to  protect  public  health  from  infection  caused   by  exhumation 
and  removal  of  the  remains  of  deceased  persons. 

[In  force  May  1, 1378.1 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  disinter  or  exhume  from  a  grave, 
vault,  or  other  burial  place,  the  body  or  remains  of  any  deceased  person, 
unless  the  person  or  persons  so  doing  shall  first  obtain,  from  the  Board 
of  Health,  Health  Officer,  Mayor,  or  other  head  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  town,  or  city  and  county,  where  the  same  are 
deposited,  a  permit  for  said  purposl.  Nor  shall  such  body  or  remains 
disinterred,  exhumed,  or  talien  from  any  grave,  vault,  or  other  place  of 
burial  or  deposit,  be  removed  or  transported  in  or  through  the  streets 
or  highways  of  any  city,  town,  or  city  and  county,  unless  the  peraon  or 
persons  removing  or  transporting  such  body  or  remains  shall  first  obtain 
from  the  Board  of  Health,  or  Health  Officer  (if  such  Board  or  officer 
there  be),  and  from  the  Mayor  or  other  head  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  city  or  town,  or  city  and  county,  a  permit,  in  writing,  so  to 
remove  or  transport  such  body  or  remains  in  and  through  such  streets 
and  highways,  ,      ,     ,.  ■         c 

Sec.  2.  Permits  to  disinter  or  exhume  the  bodies  or  remains  ot 
deceased  persons,  as  in  the  last  section,  may  be  granted,  provided  the 
person  applying  therefor  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  Coroner, 
the  physician  who  attended  such  deceased  person,  or  other  physician  in 
good  standing  cognizant  of  the  facts,  which  certificate  shall  state  the 
cause  of  death,  or  disease  of  which  the  person  died,  and  also  the  age 
and  sex  of  such  deceased;  and  provided  fuHher,  that  the  body  or 
remains  of  deceased  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  metallic  case  or  coffin,  sealed 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  any  noxious  or 
otfensive  odor  or  effluvia  escaping  therefrom,  and  that  such  case  or  coffin 
contains  the  body  or  remains  of  but  one  person,  except  where  infant 
children,  of  the  same  parent  or  parents,  or  parent  and  children,  are 
contained  in  such  case  or  coffin.  And  the  permit  shall  contam  the 
above  conditions,  and  the  words  :  "  Permit  to  remove  and  transport  the 

body  of ,  age ,  sex ,"  and   the  name,  age,  and   sex 

shall  be  written  therein.  The  officer  of  the  municipal  governmentof 
the  city  or  town,  or  city  and  county,  granting  such  permit,  shall  requure 
to  be  paid  for  each  permit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  kept  as  a  sep- 
arate fund  by  the  Treasurer,  and  which  shall  be  used  in  defraying 
expenses  of  and  in  respect  to  such  permits,  and  for  the  inspection  of  the 
metallic  cases,  coffins,  and  inclosing  boxes  herein  required;  and  an 
account  of  such  moneys  shall  be  embraced  in  the  accounts  and  state- 
ments of  the  Treasurer  having  the  custody  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  disinter,  exhume,  or  remove, 
or  cause  to  be  disinterred,  exhumed,  or  removed,  from  a  grave,  vault,  or 
other  receptacle  or  burial  place,  the  body  or  remains  of  a  deceased  per- 
son without  a  permit  therefor,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ancl  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars or  by  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Nor  shall  it  be  lawfiil  to  receive  such  body,  boneyy^remams  on  any 
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vehicle,  c^r,  barge,  boat,  ship,  steam  ship, -steam  boat,  or  vessel  for  trans- 
portation in  or  from  this  State,  unless  the  permit  to  transport  the  same 
ia  first  received,  and  is  retained  in  evidence  by  the  owner,  driver,  agent, 
superintendent,  or  master  of  the  vehicle,  car,  or  vessel. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  move  or  transport,  or  cause 
to  be  moved  or  transported,  on  or  through  the  streets  or  highways  of 
any  city  or  town,  or  city  and  county,  of  this  State,  the  body  or  remains 
of  a  deceased  person,  which  shall  have  been  disinterred  or  exhumed 
>Titliout  a  permit,  as  described  in  section  two  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punishable  as  provided  in  section  three  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  giye  information  to  secure  the  convic- 
tion of  any  person  or  persons  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be 
paid  from  the  fund  collected  from  fines  imposed  and  accruing  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  deceased  persons  from  one  place  of  interment 
to  another  cemetery  or  place  of  interment  within  this  State;  provided, 
that  no  permit  shall  be  issued  for  the  disinterment  or  removal  of  any 
body  unless  such  body  has  been  buried  for  one  year  or  more,  without 
ihe  written  consent  of  the  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
or  City  Council  of  any  municipality  of  the  State.  [As  amended  and 
passed,  March,  1889.] 


CHAPTER  CCXLVII. 

An  Act  authorizing  the  Mayor  and  Comm.on  Council  of  the  City  of  San  Josi 
to  establish  and  provide  for  the  maijitenance  of  a  Board  of  Health. 

[Approved  Match  16, 1878-1 

Section  1.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  San 
Jose  may  establish,  by  ordinance,  a  Board  of  Health  therefor,  to  con- 
sist of  five  regular  practicing  physicians,  graduates  of  a  medical  college 
of  recognized  respectability. 

Sec.  2-  The  members  of  the  Board  hold  their  oflices  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  appointing  power. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  has  a  general 
supervision  of  all  the  matters  appertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city,  and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  thereto  as  are 
not  inconsistent  with  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Mayor  is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
must  meet  monthly,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  President  may  direct. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Board  may  elect  a  Chairman,  who 
is  clothed  with  the  same  power  as  the  President. 

Sec.  5.  The  Health  Officer  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  is  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  holds  oflSce  at  its  pleasure.  He  must  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  some  medical  college  in  good  standing,  and  must  reside  within  the 
city  of  San  Jose. 

Sec.  6.  The  Health  Officer  may  perform  all  acts  which  Quarantine 
Officers  are  usually  authorized  to  perform,  and  he  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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Sec  7.  The  Board  of  Health  may  locate  and  establish  pesthouses, 
and  cause  to  be  removed  thereto,  and  kept,  any  person  having  a  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease;  may  discontinue  or  remove  the  same,  and 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  same  as 
are  needful. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Health  may  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  death  records  of  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  and  may  adopt  such 
forms  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  governance  of  physicians,  and 
undertakers,  and  Superintendent  of  Cemeteries,  as  in  their  judgment  may 
be  best  calculated  to  secure  reliable  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  the 
city,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Sec.  9.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  San  Jose 
must,  by  ordinance  or  otherwise,  provide  for  enforcing  such  orders  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  of  Health  may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

Sec.  10.  All  expenses  necessai-ily  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  must  be  provided  for  by  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  ihe  city  of  San  Jose,  who  may  make  appropriation  therefor 
out  of  the  Special  Street  Fuud,  if  the  same  is  sufficient;  if  not,  they 
may,  by  taxation,  provide  a  fund  therefor. 

Sec.  11.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  must  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Health  Officer, 


CHAPTER   CCCXXV. 


An  Act  to  provide  and  maintain  a  system  of  sewerage  in  the  city  of  Peta- 
luma,  and  to  take  private  lands  therefor. 

[In  effect  March  23, 1878.J 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Petaluma  are  hereby 
empowered  and  directed  to  have  surveyed,  laid  out,  established,  con- 
structed, and  maintained,  a  general  system  of  sewerage  for  the  city  of 
Petaluma,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  employ  a  competent  engineer  to 
survey,  map,  and  plat  such  contemplated  sewerage,  showing  the  loca- 
tion, length,  and  size  of  such  sewers,  which  survey,  map,  and  plat, 
when  completed,  with  his  recommendations,  he  shall  tile  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  upon  the  filing  of  which,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice,  by  publication  in  some  newspaper 
published  in  said  city,  of  the  time  and  place  when  they  will  consider 
said  report  and  hear  objections,  and  may  modify  and  correct  the  same; 
and  so  modified  and  corrected  shall,  by  resolution,  adopt  the  same,  or 
any  part  thereof,  as  the  official  map  of  sewers.  The  compensation  of 
such  engineer,  and  such  assistants  ae  may  be  required,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  said  Board,  and  shall  be  paid  by  warrant  on  the  Sewer  Fund 
of  said  city. 

Sec  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  necessary  and  proper  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  the  city  of  Petaluma,  the  Board  of  Trusteew  thereof  are 
hereby  authorized  to  procure  the  right  of  way  by  purchase,  or  condem- 
nation, for  such  main  and  lateral  sewers  or  drains  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  said  city;  such  rights  of  way 
may  be  thus  secured  through  lands  within  the  corporate  limits,  and 
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aJao  when  required  through  lands  adjacent  to  and  without  said  city, 
under  the  provisions  of  part  three,  title  seventeen,  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  such  lands,  or  the  right  of  way 
through  the  same,  to  the  use  of  the  city  for  public  drains  or  sewers;  pro- 
vided, that  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  land  remaining  or  adjoining  may 
be  ottset  against  the  value  of  the  land  actually  taken,  as  also  against 
any  damages  resulting  to  such  adjacent  land  from  such  improvement. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Petaluma,  in  addition  to 
the  taxes  now  authorized  by  law,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  levy  annually  an  additional  tax  on  all  real  and  personal  property  of 
said  city,  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
levied  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
city  taxes,  and  to  be  known  as  the  sewer  tax,  which  shall  constitute  a 
separate  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Sewer  Fund," 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  keep  in  repair,  according  to  the  general  system  of  sewer- 
age adopted,  such  sewers  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  said  city. 

Sec.  5.  All  proceedings,  contracts,  and  work  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  under  this  Act,  shall  be  governed  in  all  respects  by 
the  provisions  of  the  city  charter  in  relation  to  street  work,  except  that 
no  petition  of  property  owners  shall  be  necessary.  The  Board  must  not, 
without  the  consent  of  owners  of  adjacent  property,  change  the  width 
of  any  sidewalk,  after  said  sidewalk  has  been  constructed,  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

CHAPTER  CCCIV. 

An  Act  to  promote  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  villages  in  Fresno 
County. 

[Approved  March  20, 1873.] 

Section  1.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  being  a  resident  within  any 
town  or  village,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  which  contains  ten  or 
more  dwellings,  to  have  or  allow  on  his,  her,  or  their  premises,  or 
permit  to  accumulate  upon  the  half  of  any  street  or  alley  contiguous 
•  thereto,  any  filth  or  rubbish,  or  have  any  deposit  of  excrement  or  other 
filth  upon  either,  or  to  permit  such  premises  to  become  in  any  manner 
filthy  or  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

■Sec.  2.  Upon  the  application  of  any  resident  of  any  such  town  or 
village,  if  unincorporated,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  "the  county 
wherein  the  same  is  situate,  shall  define  and  place  of  record  in  their 
minutes  the  limits  and  boundaries  thereof;  said  Board  shall  appoint 
one  of  the  Constables  of  the  township  wherein  such  town  or  village  is 
situate,  and  notify  him  of  his  appointment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  as  hereinafter  specified. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  Constable,  when  so  appointed,  to 
inspect  the  premises  of  every  street,  alley,  or  vacant  lot  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  town  or  village  for  which  he  is  appointed  at  least  twice  during 
each  month,  upon  the  first  and  third  Mondays  thereof,  and  in  case  that 
he  find  that  any  premises,  or  the  half  of  any  streets  or  alleys  contigu- 
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ous  thereto,  Lave  upon  them  any  filth  or  rubbish,  or  any  deposit  of 
excrement  or  other  filth,  he  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  such  premises  to  remove  the  same;  and  in  case  the  same  be 
not  removed  within  three  days  thereafter,  he  shall  cause  it  to  be  done 
and  such  premises  thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Health  Officer  of  the  county,  if  there  be  one,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  occupant,  including  his  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  premises  so  cleansed 
by  him;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such  Health  Officer  to  give  written  direc- 
tions to  such  Constable  as  to  how  he  shall  cleanse  premises,  and  such 
Health  Officer  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  citizen,  examine  any  prem- 
ises and  require  such  Constable  to  cleanse  the  same  and  see  that  such 
cleansing  is  properly  and  efficiently  done. 

Sec.  4.  If  said  expenses  and  fee  be  not  paid  on  presentation  of  his 
itemized  account  therefor,  the  Constable  may  maintain  action  therefor, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court;  and  from 
the  execution  in  such  action  no  property  of  the  defendant  shall  be 
exempt. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  Constable  cannot  find  the  owner  or  occupant  of  any 
premises  within  the  limits  of  the  town  for  personal  service  of  the  notice 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  notice  may  be  served  by  posting  the  same 
upon  some  conspicuous  place  on  such  premises. 

Sec.  6.  For  every  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Constable  or  Health 
Officer  to  perform  any  of  their  duties  under  this  Act,  they  shall,  respect- 
ively, forfeit  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action,  one  half  to  be  paid 
to  any  person  bringing  such  action,  and  the  other  half  into  the  County 
Indigent  Sick  Fund.  The  sureties  of  the  Constable  shall  be  liable  for 
such  penalty;  but  the  Health  Officer  shall  not,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  be  required  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  wherein  he 
resides. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  eflect  immediately,  and  shall  apply  only 
to  the  county  of  Fresno.  ^ 

CHAPTER   CCCLXXIV. 

An  Act  to  establish  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  county  of  Tulare. 

[In  effect  March  26, 1878.] 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Health  in  and  for  the  county 
of  Tulare,  consisting  of  three  practical  physicians,  who  are  graduates  of 
some  medical  college  in  good  standing,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be 
residents  of  the  city  of  Viaalia;  and  said  Board  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

*  Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  of  Tulare,  at  their 
next  regular  meeting  in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  shall 
appoint  a  Board  of  Health  for  said  county,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  office 
for  the  term  of  one  year  thereafter,  and  one  for  two  years,  and  the  other 
for  three  years,  to  be  designated  by  said  Board  of  Supervisors;  and 
annually  thereafter,  at  their  regular  meeting  in  May,  said  Board  of 
Supervisors  shall  apppoint  a  member  of  said  Board  of  Health,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  the- term  of  three  years;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  by  said  Board  of  Supervisors  by  appointment. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Health  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  county,  and  full 
powers  are  hereby  given  to  said  Board  to  adopt  such  measures  and  make 
such  orders  and  regulations  aa  at  any  time,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
safety  may  require,  and  not  in  contravention  of  any  law.  They  shall 
have  power  to  declare  any  place  where  they  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
a  pestilential,  contagious,  or  infectious  disease  is  probably  prevailing  to 
an  alarming  extent  to  be  an  infected  place,  and  to  fix  the  period  for  so 
considering  such  place,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  by  posting  notices 
or  by  publication,  as  said  Board  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  4.  All  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  said  Board  of  Health 
for  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  ordered  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  said  county. 

Sec.  5,  The  Board  of  Health  may  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  receive 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services,  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  be  fixed  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  payable  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  said  county. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  No.  25. 

Relative  to  appointment  of  the  memi>ers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  hospital /ot  consumptives. 

[Adopted  April,  1880.] 

Resolved,  the  Assembly  concurring,  That  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  be  designated  by  the  Governor, 
be  and  are  hereby  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  State  Hospital 
for  Consumptives,  to  determine  a  suitable  locality,  to  investigate  the 
probable  cost,  to  devise  a  gen«ral  scheme  for  the  construction  and 
management  of  such  an  institution,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
investigations  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session. 


ASSEMBLY  JOINT  RESOLUTION  No.  7. 

Relative  to  the  procuring  of  a  quarantine  depot. 
[Adopted  April  10,  1880.] 

Whereas,  The  city  of  San  Francisco,  by  reason  of  its  commercial 
.relations  with  Asiatic  ports,  is  alarmingly  exposed  to  the  introduction 
of  contagious  diseases ;  and  whereas,  the  port  of  San  Francisco  has  no 
place  where  passengers  and  cargo  can  be  landed  and  the  necessary  sani- 
tary precautions  adopted ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  concurring,  That  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  hereby  requested  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
receive  from  the  General  Government  a  portion  of  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  for  use  as  a  quarantine  depot. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
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ASSEMBLY  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  No.  23. 

Relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  station  on  Angel  Island. 
[Adopted  1880,] 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  that  some  convenient  place  should  -be  pro- 
vided for  quarafltine  grounds  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  near 
the  city;  and  whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  after  the  most  careful 
examination,  are  unable  to  find  any  suitable  place  in  said  harbor, 
except  the  northern  end  of  Angel  Island,  and  near  the  eastern  side 
thereof;  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  concurring.  That  our  Senators  be 
instructed,  and  onr  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested,  to  procure 
a  strip  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay  at  the  northeastern  part  of  Angel 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two 
acres,  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  quarantine  station 
for  San  Francisco,  and,  if  necessary,  to  procure  tiie  necessary  legislation 
for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 


CHAPTER  XC. 


.  Act  to  prevent  the   introduction  of  contagious  o 
into  the  State  of  California. 


[In  effect  Match  15, 1883.] 


infectious  diseases 


Section  1.  Whenever  there  shall  exist,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  imminent  danger  of  the  introduction  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  into  the  State  of  California,  by  means  of  railroad 
communication  with  other  States,  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  author- 
ized, and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  by 
an  accredited  agent  or  inspector,  an  inspection  of  all  railroad  cars  com- 
ing into  the  State  at  such  point,  or  between  such  points  within  the  State 
limits  as  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Sec  2.  Such  inspection  shall  be  made,  where  practicable,  during  the 
ordinary  detention  of  a  train  at  a  station,  or  while  in  transit  between 
stations,  and  in  all  cases  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  occasion  the  least 
possible  detention  or  interruption  of  travel  or  inconvenience  to  the  rail- 
road companies,  ao  far  as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Should  the  discovery  be  made  of  the  existence  among  the 
passengers  of  any  case  or  cases  of  dangerous,  contagious,  or  infectious 
disease,  the  said  Board  of  Health,  or  their  agent  or  inspector,  under 
i-ules  and  conditions  prescribed  by  them  as  being  applicable  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  shall  have  power  to  cause  the  side-tracking  or  detention 
of  any  car  or  cars  so  infected,  to  isolate  the  sick,  or  remove  them  to  a 
suitable  place  for  treatment,  to  establish  a  suitable  refuge  station,  to 
cause  the  passengers  and  materials  in  such  infected  car  to  be  subjected 
to  disinfection  and  cleansing  before  proceeding  farther  into  the  State^ 
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and,  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  to  offer  free  vaccination  to  all  peraona 
exposod  in  any  car  or  at  any  station. 

Sec.  4.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  all  expenditures  herein  author- 
ized shall  be  specified  in  an  itemized  account  to  be  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  paid  ae  other  demands  on  the  treasury  are 
paid;  provided,  that  in  no  case  sliall  the  sum  expended  exteed  that  herein 
specially  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

An  Act  to  grant  to  Boards  of  Health,  or  Health  Officers,  in  cities  artd  cities 
and  counties,  the  power  to  regulate  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  build- 
ings, and  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  plumbers. 


[In  force  March  3, 1) 


5.] 


Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  on  business, 
or  labor  as  a  master  or  journeyman  plumber,  in  any  incorporated  city, 
or  in  any  city  and  county,  in  this  State,  until  he  sifiall  have  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Health  of  said  city,  or  city  and  county,  a  license 
authorizing  him  to  carry  on  business,  or  labor  as  such  mechanic,  A 
license  so  to  do  shall  be  issued  only  after  a  satisfactory  examination  by 
the  Board  of  each  applicant  upon  his  qualifications  to  conduct  such 
business,  or  to  so  labor.  All  applications  for  license,  and  all  licenses 
issued,  shall  state  the  name  in  full,  age,  nativity,  and  place  of  residence 
of  the  applicant  or  person  so  licensed.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Health  to  keep  a  record  of  all  such  licenses 
issued,  together  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  same.  [As  amended 
March  9,  1887.] 

Sec.  2.    A  list  of  all  licensed  plumbers  shall  be  published  in  the 

S early  report  of  the  Health  Officer  or  Board  of  Health.     [As  amended 
[arch  9, 1887.] 

Sec.  3.  The  drainage  and  plumbing  of  all  buildings,  both  public  and 
private,  hereafter  erected  in  any  city,  or  city  and  county,  shall  be 
executed  in  accordance  with  plans  previously  approved  in  writing  by 
the  Board  of  Health  of  said  city,  or  city  and  county,  and  suitable  draw- 
ings and  description  of  said  drainage  and  plurnbing  shall,  in  each  case, 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  placed  on  file  in  the  Health 
Office,  The  said  Board  of  Health  is  also  authorized  to  receive  and 
place  on  file  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  drainage  and  plumbing 
of  buildings  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  other  city,  or  city  and  county 
officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  appropriation  and  tax  levies  for  gen- 
eral purposes  of  such  city,  or  city  and  county,  shall  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  and  tax  levies,  and  shall  insert  the  same  in  the  yearly  tax 
levy,  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appro- 
priations and  tax  levy  shall  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  appropriations  and  tax  levies  are  made  for  other  city,  or  city 
and  county  purposes. 
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Sec.  5.  In  any  city,  or  city  and  county,  where  there  is  under  exist- 
ing laws  a  Health  Officer  but  no  Board  of  Health,  such  Health  Officer 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  required  by  this  Act  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
until  a  Board  of  Health  shall  be  created;  and  in  any  city,  or  city  and 
county,where  there  is  no  Health  Officer  nor  Board  of  Health,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  or  City  Council,  or  other  municipal  legislative  Board  or 
body,  shall  create  a  Board  of  Health,  who  shall  perform  all  the  duties 
required  by  this  Act  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  Health  Officer, 

Sec.  6.  Any  Superior  Court,  or  Judge  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
restrain,  by  injunction,  the  continuance  of  work  to  be  done  upon  or 
about  buildings  or  premises  where  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  not 
been  complied  with,  and  no  undertaking  shall  be  required  as  a  condition 
to  the  granting  or  issuing  of  such  injunction,  or  by  reason  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  he 
punished  accordingly. 

CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  analyzing  the  minerals,  mineral  waters,  and  other 
liquids,  and  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  State  of  California,  and  of  foods 
and  dittgs,  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  same. 

[Approved  March  9,  1835.] 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  shall  appoint  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  State  University  of  California  of  sufficient  com- 
petence, knowledge,  skill,  and  experience,  as  State  Analyst,  whose  duty 
ft  shall  be  to  analyze  all  articles  of  food,  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal 
plants,  minerals  and  mineral  waters,  and  other  liquids  or  solids  which 
shall  be  manufactured,  sold,  or  used  within  this  State,  when  submitted 
to  him,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics,  or  medical 
officers  of  health  of  any  city,  town,  or  of  any  city  and  county,  or 
county,  may,  at  the  cost  of  their  respective  Boards  or  corporations,  pur- 
chase a  sample  of  any  food,  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal  plants,  mineral 
■waters,  or  other  liquids  ofiered  for  sale  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
this  State,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  State  Analyst,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided; and  said  Analyst  shall,  upon  receiving  such  article  duly  sub- 
mitted to  him,  forthwith  analyze  the  same,  and  give  a  certified  certificate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  submitting  the  same, 
wherein  he  shall  fully  specify  the  result  of  the  anaJysis;  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  State  Analyst  shall  he  held  in  all  the  Courts  of  this  State 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  properties  of  the  articles  analyzed  by 
him.  . 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  desiring  an  analysis  of  any  food,  drug,  medicine, 
medicinal  plant,  soil,  mineral  water,  or  other  liquid,  shall  submit  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  together  with  a 
written  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  procured  the 
article  to  be  analyzed,  which  statement  must,  if  required  by  him,  be 
verified  by  oath;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Health  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  State  Analyst,  the  expenses 
thereof  to  be  defrayed  by  the  said  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Analyst  shall  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
the  number  of  all  the  artielea  analyzed,  and  shall  specify  the  results 
thereof  to  said  Board  annually,  with  a  full  statement  of  all  the  articles 
analyzed,  and  by  whom  submitted. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Board  of  Health  may  submit  to  the  State  Analyst 
any  samples  of  food,  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal  plants,  mineral  waters, 
or  other  liquids,  for  analysis,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  6,  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Mineralogist  of  the  State  of 
California  to  submit  to  the  State  Analyst  any  minerals  of  which  he  desires 
an  analysis  to  he  made;  provided,  that  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  Mineralogical  Bureau. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners  shall  have 
the  same  privileges  as  are  provided  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  under 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  samples  of  wines  and  grape  spirits,  and  of  all 
liquids  and  compounds  in  imitation  thereof;  and  any  person  or  persons 
desiring  analyses  of  such  products  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  said  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  and  the 
same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Analyst,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  section  three  of  this  Act.  The  analvses  shall  he  made,  and  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  State  Analyst  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
said  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  analyses  made  for  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

^11  Act  to  appropriate  money  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases. 

[In  force  March  4   1887.] 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  the  Greneral  Fund  in  the  State  Treasury,  to  be  expended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  introduction  of  any  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  into 
the  State.  The  claims  for  such  expenditures  must  be  audited  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners;  except  that  when  a  contingency  arises,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  demands  the  immajiate  use  of  money,  the 
Controller  may  draw  his  warrant,  upon  the  order  of  the  Governor,  in 
such  sums,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  as  he  may  direct,  in  the 
name  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  provided,  that  an  account  must  be 
thereafter  filed  with  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  audited  by  it,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Controller,  showing  the  manner  of  such  expenditure. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


An  Act  to  encourage  and  provide  for  a  general  vaccination  in  the  State  of 
California. 

[In  lorce  February  20, 1889.] 

Section  1.  The  Trustees  of  the  several  common  school  districts  in 
this  State,  and  Boards  of  common  school  government  in  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  are  directed  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  common 
schools  therein  any  child  or  any  person  who  has  not  been  vaccinated, 
until  such  time  when  said  child  or  person  shall  be  successfully  vacci- 
nated ;  provided,  that  any  practicing  and  licensed  physician  may  certify 
that  the  child  or  person  has  used  due  diligence  and  cannot  be  vaccinated 
so  as  to  produce  a  successful  vaccination,  whereupon  such  child  or  per- 
son shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trustees  or  local  Boards,  annually,  or  at  such  special 
times  to  be  stated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  must  give  at  least  ten 
days'  notice,  by  posting  a  notice  in  two  or  more  public  or  conspicuous 
places  within  their  jurisdiction,  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
vaccination  of  any  child  of  suitable  age  who  may  desire  to  attend  the 
common  schools,  and  whose  parents  or  guardians_  are  pecnnianly  or 
otherwise  unable  to  procure  vaccination  for  such  child. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Trustees  or  Board  must,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  and  every  year  thereafter,  ascertain  the  number  .of 
children  or  persons  in  their  respective  school  districts,  or  subdivision  of 
the  city  school  government,  being  of  an  age  suitable  to  attend  common 
schools,  who  have  not  been  already  vaccinated,  and  make  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  such  children  or  persons.  It  also  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Trustees  or  Board  to  provide,  for  the  vaccination  of  all  such  children  or 
persons  in  their  respective  school  districts,  a  good  and  reliable  vaccine 
virus  wherewith  to  vaccinate  such  children  or  persons  who  have  not  been 
vaccinated.  And  when  so  vaccinated  to  give  a  certificate  of  vaccination, 
which  certificate  shall  be  evidence  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  section  one.  .  .  ^  ,.  ■ 

Sec.  4.  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  provisions  ol  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  common  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the 
district,  citv,  or  town.  And  if  there  be  not  sufficient  money,  the  Trus- 
tees must  notify  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary, and  the  Board  must,  at  the  time  of  levying  the  county  tax,  levy  a 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property  in  the  district  sufficient  to  raise  the 
amount  needed.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  ascertained  by  deducting  fifteen 
per  cent  for  delinquencies  from  the  assessment,  and  the  rate  must  be 
based  upon  the  remainder.  The  tax  so  levied  must  he  computed  and 
entered  upon  the  assessment  roll  by  the  County  Auditor,  and  collected 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and  county  taxes,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 

Sec.  5.  The  Trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  of  this  State  are 
hereby  required  to  include  in  their  annual  report,  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  number  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts between  the  i^es  of  five  and  seventeen  years  who  are  vaccinated 
and  the  number  unvaccinated. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

An  Act  to  provide  joT  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  employes. 

fin  force  February  6, 1839  J 

Section  1,  Every  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  eatablish- 
ment,  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  shall  be  kept  in  a 
cleanly  state  and  free  from  the  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or 
other  nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided,  within  reasonable  access,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  water-closets  or  privies  for  the  use  of  the  persons 
employed  tiierein.  Whenever  the  persons  employed  as  aforesaid  are  of 
diflFerent  seies,  a  sufficient  number  of  separate  and  distinct  water-closets 
or  privies  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  each  sex,  which  shall  be 
plainly  so  designated,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  water- 
closet  or  privy  assigned  to  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

Sec.  2.  Every  factory  or  workshop  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are 
employed  shall  be  so  ventilated  while  work  is  carried  on  therein  that 
the  air  shall  not  become  *so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  persons  employed  therein,  and  shall  also  be  so  ventilated  as  to 
render  harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapors,  dust,  or 
other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufeicturing  process  or 
handicraft  carried  on  therein,  that  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

Sec.  3,  No  basement,  cellar,  underground  apartment,  or  other  place 
which  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  con- 
demn as  unhealthy  and  unsuitable,  shall  be  used  as  a  workshop,  factory, 
or  place  of  business  in  which  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed. 

Sec.  4.  If  in  any  factory  or  workshop  any  process  or  work  is  carried 
on  by  which  dust,  filaments,  or  injurious  gases  are  generated  or  pro- 
duced that  are  liable  to  be  inhaled  by  the  persons  employed  therein,  and 
it  appears  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that 
such  inhalation  could,  to  a  great  extent,  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  some 
mechanical  contrivance,  be  shall  direct  that  such  contrivance  shall  be 
provided,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  it  shall  be  so  provided  and  used. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  shall  provide 
suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit 
the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVIII. 

An  Act  to  create  the  office  of  Attorney  for  the  Stale  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

[Approved  March  31, 1891.] 

Section  1.  The  office  of  Attorney  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  hereby 
created;  such  attorney  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  sh a U 
hold  his  office  as  such  attorney  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  attorney  to  act  for  and  represent 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  in  all  legal  matters  which  may  require  their 
attention  as  such  Boards  of  Health,  and  to  specially  represent  and  act 
for  and  in  cooperation  with  said  Boards  of  Health,  when  required  by 
them,  in  the  prevention  of  all  acts  and  things  which,  m  the  judgment, 
of  said  Boards  of  Health,  or  either  of  them,  may  have  a  tendency  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  State;  and  in  such  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  State  in  general  and  the  duties 
of  said  Boards  of  Health,  to  assist  and  aid  them  with  bis  advice,  and  to 
represent  and  act  for  them  in  Court.  -,  ,  ,, 

Sec  3  The  salary  of  such  attorney  shall  be  three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  upon  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Controller,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  other 
State  officers  are  paid.  .  .    ,  -    .   ^        ,       v 

Sec.  4.     All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  m  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby 

""^Sec.  5.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 


PENAL  CODE. 


-    .  PART  I,  TITLE  IX,  CHAPTER  VII. 

RELATIVE   TO   THE    SMOKING   OF   OPIUM. 

Sec.  307.  Every  person  who  opens  and  maintains,  to  be  resorted  to 
bv  other  persons,  any  place  where  opium,  or  any  of  its  preparations, 
is  sold  or  given  away,  to  be  smoked  at  such  place,  and  any  person  who 
at  such  pkce  seUs  or  gives  away  any  opium,  or  its  said  prepara.tion,  to 
be  there  smoked  or  otherwise  used,  and  every  person  who  visits  or 
resorts  to  any  such  place  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  opium,  or  its  said 
preparations,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereol 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both 
Bu«5i  fine  and  imprisonment.     [In  effect  March  4, 1881.] 
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PART  I,  TITLE  X. 


P   CRIMES  AGAINBT   THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

P  b      nuisance  defined. 

ual  damage. 
M  m  fining  a  nuisance  a  misdemeai 
E  ta    ishing  or  keeping  pesthouaes^ 
Pu       g  dead  animals  in  streets,  riyei_,  _._. 

ion  ol  quarantine  laws  by  masters  o(  vessela. 
Willful  violation  of  health  laws. 
Neglecting  to  perform  duties  under  health  law. 
Apothecary  omitting  to  label  drugs,  or  labeling  the 
I -a-.i.. _...=__  I.  _  j^  drugs,  liquora,  etc. 


cities,  towns,  etc. 


382.  Adulterating  food,  drugs,  liquors,  ei 

383.  Disposing  of  tainted  food,  etc. 
394.  Exposing  person  infect«d  with  any  contagious  disease  in  a  public  place. 
400.  Using  or  exposing  animal  with  glanders. 

40L  Animal  haying  glanders  to  be  killed. 

402.  Aijulterating  candy. 

Sec.  370.  Anything  which  is  injurious  to  health,  or  is  indecent,  or 
.offensive  to  the  senses,  or  an  obstruction  to  the  free  use  of  property,  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  or  property,  by  an 
entire  community  or  neighborhood,  or  by  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  or  unlawfully  obstructs  the  free  passage  or  use,  in  the  custom- 
ary manner,  of  any  navigable  lake,  or  river,  bay,  stream,  canal,  or  basin, 
or  any  public  park,  square,  street,  or  highway,  is  a  public  nuisance.  [In 
effect  July  1, 1874.] 

Sec  371.  An  act  which  affects  an  entire  community  or  neighborhood, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  as  specified  in  the  last  section, 
is  not  less  a  nuisance  because  the  extent  of  the  annoyance  or  damage 
infficted  upon  individuals  is  unequal.     [In  effect  July  1,  1874.] 

Sec.  372.  Every  person  who  maintains  or  commits  any  public  nui- 
sance, the  punishment  for  which  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  or  who 
willfully  omits  to  perform  any  legal  duty  relating  to  the  removal  of  a 
public  nuisance,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  873.  Every  person  who  establishes  or  keeps,  or  causes  to  be 
established  or  kept,  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  any 
pesthouae,  hospital,  or  place  for  persons  affected  with  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases,  is  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  374.  Every  person  who  puts  the  carcass  of  any  dead  animal,  or 
the  offal  from  any  slaughter-pen,  corral,  or  butcher  shop,  into  any  river, 
creek,  pond,  reservoir,  stream,  alley,  public  highway,  or  road  in  common 
use,  or  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  same  by  fire  within  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  and  every  person  who  puts  the  car- 
cass of  any  dead  animal,  or  any  offal  of  any  kind,  in  or  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  any  stream,  pond,  lake,  or  reservoir,  from  which  water  is  drawn 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  city  and  county,  or  any 
town,  in  this  State,  so  that  the  drainage  from  such  carcass  or  offal  may 
be  taken  up  by  or  in  such  stream,  pond,  lake,  or  reservoir,  or  who 
allows  the  carcass  of  any  dead  animal,  or  any  offal  of  any  kind,  to 
remain  in  or  upon  the  borders  of  any  such  stream,  pond,  lake,  or  reser- 
voir, within  the  boundaries  of  any  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  him,  or 
who  keeps  any  horses,  mules,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  or  live  stock  of  any 
kind,  penned,  corraled,  or  housed  on,  over,  or  on  the  borders  of  any 
such  stream,  pond,  lake,  or  reservoir,  so  that  the  waters  thereof  shall 
become  polluted  by  reason  thereof,  is   guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
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upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  this  Code.  [In  effect  March  23, 
1876.] 

Sec.  376.  Every  master  of  a  vessel  subject  to  quarantine  or  visita- 
tion by  the  quarantine  officer,  arriving  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
who  refuses  or  omits —  .        ■•  ^ 

1.  To  proceed  with  and  anchor  his  vessel  at  the  place  assigned  for 
quarantine,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival;  or, 

2.  To  submit  his  vessel,  cargo,  and  passengers  to  the  examination  of 
the  quarantine  officer,  and  to  furnish  all  necessary  information  to 
enable  that  ofiieer  to  determine  to  what  length  of  quarantine  and  other 
regulations  they  ought,  respectively,  to  be  subject;  or, 

3.  To  remain  with  bis  vessel  at  the  quarantine  during  the  period 
assigned  for  her  quarantine,  and  while  at  quarantine  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  law,  and  with  such  as  any  of  the  officers 
of  health,  by  virtue  of  authority  given  them  by  law,  shall  prescribe  in 
relation  to  his  vessel,  his  cargo,  himself,  his  passengers,  or  crew,  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  both.  [In  effect 
March  9, 1878.]  ,     . 

Sec.  377.  Every  person  who  is  charged  with  a  duty  relating  to  the 
registration  of  deaths,  under  chapter  three,  title  seven,  of  the  Act  to 
establish  a  Political  Code,  approved  March  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  who —  . 

1.  Willfully  fails  to  keep  a  registry  of  the  name,  age,  residence,  and 
time  of  death  of  a  decedent;  or, 

2.  Willfully  fails  to  register  with  the  County  Recorder  a  certified  copy 
of  such  register,  as  is  provided  for  in  said  chapter;  or, 

8.  Willfully  inters,  cremates,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  any  human 
body,  in  any  city,  county,  or  city  and  county,  without  having  first 
obtained  a  permit,  as  provided  for  in  said  chapter;  or, 

4.  Willfully  grants  a  permit  for  the  interment,  cremation,  or  disposi- 
tion of  a  dead  human  body,  without  the  certificate  provided  for  in  said 
chapter;  or,  __,  ,  ^-       ,     ^, 

5.  Willfully  violates  any  of  the  laws  of  this  State  relatmg  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health — 

Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is,  unless  a  different  punishment  for 
such  violation  is  prescribed  by  this  Code,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  [Approved 
February,  1889.]  ^  ,  .  ^ 

Sec.  378.  Every  person  charged  with  the  performance  oi  any  duty 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to  the  .preservation  of  the  pubhc 
health,  who  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  the  same,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  .  , 

Sec.  380.  Every  apothecary,  druggist,  or  person  carrying  on  business 
as  a  dealer  in  drugs  or  medicines,  or  person  employed  as  clerk  or  sales- 
man by  such  person,  who,  in  putting  up  any  drugs  or  medicines,  or 
making  up  any  prescription,  or. filling  anyorder  for  drugs  or  medicines, 
willfully,  negligently,  or  ignorantly  omits  to  label  the  same,  or  puts  an 
untrue  "label,  stamp,  or  other  designation  of  contents,  upon  any  box, 
bottle,  or  other  package  containing  any  drugs  or  medicines,  or  substi- 
tntes  a  different  article  for  any  prescribed  or  ordare*^  or  puts  un  a 
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greater  or  less  quantity  of  any  article  than  that  prescribed  or  ordered, 
or  otherwise  deviates  from  the  terms  of  the  prescription  or  order  which 
he  undertakes  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  which  human  life  or  health 
is  endangered,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  or  if  death  ensues,  is  guilty 
of  a  felony. 

Sec,  38'2,  Every  person  who  adulterates  or  dilutes  any  article  of 
food,  drink,  drug,  medicine,  spirituous  or  malt  liquor,  or  wine,  or  any 
article  useful  in  compounding  them,  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  offer 
the  same,  or  cause  or  permit  it  to  be  offered  for  sale  as  unadulterated  or 
undiluted,  and  every  person  who  fraudulently  sells,  or  keeps,  or  offers 
for  sale  the  same  as  unadulterated  or  undiluted,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Bec.  383.  Every  person  who  knowingly  sells,  or  keeps,  or  offers  for 
sale,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  any  article  of  food,  drink,  drug,  or  medi- 
cine, knowing  that  the  same  has  become  tainted,  decayed,  spoiled,  or 
otherwise  unwholesome  or  unfit  to  be  eaten  or  drank,  with  intent  to 
permit  the  same  to  be  eaten  or  drank,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  394.  Every  person  who  willfully  exposes  himself,  or  another, 
afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  in  any  public  place 
or  thoroughfare,  except  in  his  necessary  removal  in  a  manner  the  least 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  400.  Any  person,  persons,  company,  or  corporation,  who  shall 
bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  or  aid  in  bringing  into  this  State  any 
sheep,  hog,  horse,  or  cattle  of  any  kind,  or  any  domestic  animals  of  any 
kind,  knowing  the  same  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  [As  amended  and  approved 
March  19,  1889.] 

Sec.  401.  Every  person  who  adulterates  candy,  by  using  in  its  manu- 
facture terra  alba,  or  any  other  deleterious  substance  or  substances,  or 
who  sells,  or  keeps  for  sale,  any  candy  or  candies  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  or  any  other  deleterious  substance  or  substances,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.     [In  effect  March  16, 1878.] 

Sec.  402.  Every  animal  having  glanders  or  farcy  shall  at  once  be 
deprived  of  life  by  the  owner  or  person  having  charge  thereof,  upon 
discovery  or  knowledge  of  its  condition;  and  any  such  owner  or  person 
omitting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     [In  effect  April  16, 1880-] 


OTHER  PENAL  STATUTES. 
CHAPTER  CXCV. 

An  Act  to  encourage  the  production  and  sale  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk, 
and  to  prohibit  and  punish  the  production  or  sale  of  unwholesome  or 
■    adulterated  rrvilh. 

[Approved  Marcli  12, 1870.] 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  sell,  ex- 
change, or  distribute,  or  expose  for  sale,  exchange,  or  distribution,  any 
impure,  adulterated,  or  unwholesome  milk;  or  to  adulterate  any  milk  for 
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th«  purpose  of  offering  the  same  for  sale,  exchange,  or  distribution;  or 
to  keep  any  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for  market,  sale,  exchange, 
or  distribution,  in  a  crowded  and  unhealthy  condition;  or  to  feed  the 
same  on  any  food  which  would  produce  impure,  diseased,  or  unwhole- 
some milk;  and  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  engage  in  or  carry 
on  the  sale,  exchange,  distribution,  or  any  traffic  in  milk,  shall  have 
the  cans  in  which  the  milk  is  exposed  for  sale,  exchange,  or  distribution, 
and  the  vehicle  from  which  the  same  is  vended,  exchanged,  or  distributed, 
conspicuously  marked  with  his  or  their  names;  also  indicating  by  said 
mark  the  locality  from  whence  said  milk  is  obtained  or  produced,  and 
any  sale,  distribution,  or  exchange  of  any  milk  in  cans  or  by  a  vehicle 
BO  marked  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  said  milk  was  produced  from  a 
different  locality  than  it  really  was,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Sec.  2.  Any" person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  double  such  amount 
for  each  subsequent  offense,  and  by  imprisonment  according  to  law,  if 
such  fine  be  not  paid.  One  half  of  such  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the 
informer  or  prosecuting  witness,  and  the  other  half  to  the  School  Fund 
of  the  county.  And  any  person  may  be  compelled  to  testify  concerning 
violations  of  this  Act:  but  such  testimony  shall  not  be  used  against 
such  witness  in  any  criminal. prosecution. 

Sec.  3.  The  Health  Officer  and  Health  Inspectors  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  shall  inform  against  and  diligently  prosecute 
all  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  passage. 


CHAPTER   CCCCXCVI. 

An  Act  concerning  lodging  houses  and  sleeping  apartments. 
[In  effect  April  3,  1876.] 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  owns,  leases,  lets,  or  hires  to  any  person 
or  persons,  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  building,  house,  or  other 
structure,  within  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  city,  or  city  and  county, 
within  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  a  lodging  or  sleeping 
apartment,  which  room  or  apartment  contains  less  than  five  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  space,  in  the  clear,  for  each  person  so  occupying  such  room 
or  apartment,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

8bc.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  found  sleeping  or  lodging,  or  who 
hires  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  in  or  lodging  in  any  room  or  apart- 
ment which  contains  less  than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space,  in  the 
clear,  for  each  person  so  occupying  such  room  or  apartment,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  PoUi^  or  such  other 
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person  to  whom  the  police  powers  of  the  city  are  delegated,  to  detail  a 
competent  and  qualified  officer  or  officers  of  the  regular  force  to  examine 
into  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  arrest 
any  person  guilty  of  any  such  violation. 

Sec,  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply 
to  hospitals,  jails,  prisons,  insane  asylums,  or  other  public  institutions. 
-  Sec.  B.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  i         '   ' 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIX.    ■ 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  poisonous  substances. 
[Approved  April  16, 18S0.] 

Section  1,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  retail  any  of  the 
substances  poisonous,  and  by  reason  thereof  dangerous  to  human  life, 
without  distinctly  labeling  the  bottle,  box,  vessel,  or  package,  and  the 
wrapper  or  cover  thereof  in  which  such  substance  is  contained,  with 
the  common  or  usual  name  thereof,  together  with  the  word  "  poison," 
and  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  seller.  Nor  shall  it  be  lawful 
for  any  person  to  retail  any  of  the  substances  enumerated  in  either  of 
said  schedules  to  any  person,  unless,  on  due  inquiry,  it  is  found  that 
the  person  receiving  the  same  is  aware  of  its  poisonous  character,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  used  for  a  legitimate  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  retail  any  of  the  sub- 
stances enumerated  herein,  unless,  before  delivering  the  same,  such 
person  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose 
only,  an  entry  stating  the  date  of  the  sale,  the  name  and  address  ot  the 
purchaser,  the  name  and  quality  of  the  substance  sold,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be  required,  and  the  name  of  the 
dispenser.  The  book  required  by  this  Act  shall  be  always  open  to 
inspection  by  the  proper  authorities.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
person  dispensing  any  of  the  substances  enumerated  in  either  of  said 
schedules  to  ascertain,  by  due  inquiry,  whether  the  name  and  address 
given  by  the  person  receiving  the  same  are  his  true  name  and  address, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  require  such  person  to  be  identified. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  dispense  any  of  the  substances  enu- 
merated in  either  of  said  schedules  without  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions herein  prescribed,  shall,  for  every  such  oft'ense,  be  deemed  guilty 
ot"  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment; provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
apply  to  the  prescriptions  of  any  physician  authorized  to  practice 
medicine  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Schedule  "A." 

Arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  cyanite  of  potassium, 
strychnia,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  opium,  aconite,  belladonna, 
conium,  nux  vomica,  henbane,  tansy,  savin,  ergot,  cotton  root,  digitalis. 
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chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  and  all  preparations,  compounds,  salts, 
extracts,  or  tinctures  of  such  substances,  except  preparations  of  opium 
containing  less  than  two  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce. 

Schedule  "B." 

White  precipitate,  red  precipitate,  red  and  green  iodides  of  mercury, 
colchicum,  cantharides,  oxalic  acid,  croton  oil,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sug)-' 
of  lead,  carbolic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  p> 
phorus,  and  all  preparations,  compounds,  salts,  extracts,  or  tincti" 
such  substances. 
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therein,  in  the  city  of  Sacramento 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Health  in  the  city  of  Sacra- 

An  Act  amendatory  of  and  supplementary  to  an  Act  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Health  in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  apiwoved  March  27,  1868.. 

An  Act  to  confer  further  powers  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  SacramentO- 

An  Act  to  protect  public  nealth  from  infection  caused  by  exhumation  and  removal 
of  remains  of  deceased  persons - 

An  Act  authorizing  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  San  JosS  to 
establish  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Board  of  Health 

An  Act  to  provide  and  maintain  a  system  of  sewerage  in  the  city  of  Petalnma,  and 
to  talce  private  lands  therefor 

An  Act  to  promote  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  villages  in  Fresno  County. 

An  Act  to  establish  a  BoMdof  Health  tor  the  county  of  Tulare 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  the 
Stats  of  California 

An  Act  to  grant  to  Boards  of  Health,  or  Health  Officers,  in  cities,  and  cities  and 
counties,  the  power  to  regulate  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  buildings,  and  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  plumbers 

An  Act  to  provide  for  analyzing  the  minerals,  mineral  waters,  and  other  liquids- 
and  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  State  of  Coliiomia,  and  of  foods  and  drugs,  and 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  same 

An  Act  to  appropriate  money  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases 

An  Act  to  encourage  and  provide  for  a  general  vaccination  in  the  State  of  Cali- 

An  Act  to  provide' for  the  "proper  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  employes — 

An  Act  to  create  the  office  of  Attorney  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
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PENAL  CODE. 

I 
Relative  to  tte  smoking  at  opium --- 

Sec.  370.  Public  rtuisance  defined 

371.  Unequal  damage .„ -  — 

372.  Maintaining  annisance  a  miBdemeanor_ 

373.  Establishine  or  keeping  pesthouaes  within  cities,  towns,  etc 

374.  Putting  deao  animals  m  streets,  rivers,  etc 

376.  Violation  of  q^uarantine  lawaby  maata^  of  veaeels .._ 

377.  Willful  violation  of  health  laws 

378.  Neglecting  to  perform  duties  under  health  law 

380.  Apothecary  omitting  to  label  drugs,  or  labeling  them  wrongfully,  elc,-- 

382.  Adulterating  food,  drugs,  liquors,  etc 

383,  Disposing  of  tainted  food,  etc 

391.  Exposing  person  infected  with  any  cont^ous  disease  in  a  public  pl»ce- 

400.  Using  or  exposing  animal  with  glanders 

401.  Animal  having 'glanders  to  be  kuled 

402.  Adulterating  candy ■-.. 


OTHER  PENAL  STATUTES. 

An  Act  to  encourage  the  production  and  sale  of  pure  and  wholesome  milfe,  and  to 

prohibit  and  punish  the  production  or  sale  of  unwholesome  or  adulterated  milk.  223 

An  Act  concerning  lodging  houses  and  sleeping  apartments 223 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  poisonous  substances 224 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  25— Relative  to  appointment  of  the  members  of 

the  State  Bom'd  of  Health  to  consider  the  subject  of^a  hospital  for  consumptives.  212 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  7— -Relative  to  the  procuring  of  a  quarantine  depot,  212 
Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  23— Relative  to  the  establistiment  of  a  quai^ 

antine  station  on  Angel  Island 213 
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